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POLITICS  IN   TRANSITION 

THE  sensational  election  of  two  years  ago  was  interpreted  by  many 
shrewd  observers  as  the  opening  of  a  period  in  English  politics  of 
unusual  interest  and  complexity.  That  interest  and  complexity  has 
increased  rather  than  diminished  with  the  passing  of  the  intervening 
time.  How  have  the  years  treated  the  Government,  then  almost 
timidly  coming  to  office  after  a  decade  of  defeat  ?  and  an  Opposition, 
stunned  by  the  force  of  overwhelming  disaster,  but  still  hardly  able 
to  regard  a  Liberal  administration  but  as  providing  a  little  rest — an 
interregnum  ?  and  the  new  forces  outside  the  two  historic  parties, 
whose  advent  in  the  political  arena  would  alone  make  this  incident 
memorable  ? 

The  Government  in  these  two  years  has  been  subjected  to  every 
kind  of  criticism,  obloquy,  and  abuse.  The  bulk  of  the  respectable 
press  of  England  and  Scotland  has  been  perpetually  assailing  it  with 
an  increasing  ferocity ;  and  the  majority  of  those  classes  who  are 
accustomed  to  think  that  they  are  controlling  public  opinion  are 
filled  with  bitterness  because  it  refuses  to  disappear.  The  casual 
stranger,  visiting  England  as  an  alien  and  occupying  himself  with 
the  pleasant  amenities  of  London  society  and  the  opinion  of  the 
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newspapers,  would  discover  a  consensus  of  condemnation  which  would 
convince  him  of  a  national  disgust.  One  after  another  the  great 
and  established  London  newspapers,  the  weekly  reviews,  the  special 
Church  and  Society  journals,  the  organs  of  the  provinces — in  Leeds, 
in  Birmingham,  in  Liverpool,  in  Edinburgh — would  assure  him  that 
he  was  gazing  upon  a  discredited  administration,  compassing  the 
ruin  of  Britain.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  heightened  and 
telling  style  of  popular  controversy  and  the  exuberance  which  only 
finds  vent  in  exaggeration,  he  would  yet  be  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  so  great  a  smoke  must  signify  at  least  some  fire ;  that  the  people, 
repenting  already  of  an  act  of  passing  madness,  were  only  desirous 
of  some  opportunity  for  the  defiant  destruction  of  their  present  rulers. 

Yet  when  he  turns  to  the  actual  expression  of  opinion  amongst 
the  4  people  '  themselves  he  is  suddenly  confounded.  It  is  the  habit 
of  every  Government  to  lose  by-elections.  Majorities  are  effective 
not  when  they  are  hoarded  but  when  they  are  wisely  expended  ;  and 
in  the  transformation  of  political  promises  into  political  performances 
there  must  of  necessity  follow  the  falling  away  of  those  to  whom 
performances  are  as  disagreeable  as  promises  are  effective.  Again, 
it  is  the  habit  of  a  certain  type  of  mind  blindly  to  vote  against  any 
Government  which  happens  to  be  in  power  ;  whose  grievance  is  often 
less  with  its  rulers  than  with  the  limited  conditions  of  all  human 
endeavour.  And,  above  all,  when  the  majority  of  a  party  rises  to 
such  swollen,  impossible  dimensions  as  that  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  present  Parliament,  there  is  every  influence  at  work  to  stimulate 
a  crumbling  away  in  the  constituencies  :  a  slackness  on  the  part  of 
the  victors,  a  fierce  energy  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished,  a  return 
of  many  who  had  abnormally  forsaken  their  old  allegiance  and  now 
are  filled  with  horror  at  the  ruin  of  their  own  invention.  Certainly 
I  expected  with  some  confidence  (and  I  was  not  alone  in  the  prophecy) 
that  the  by-elections  would  show  a  continuous  series  of  Opposition 
successes,  indicating  a  reduction  of  the  present  majority,  not  into  a 
minority,  but  into  the  normal  healthy  eighty  or  a  hundred  surplusage 
which  is  the  natural  condition  of  a  great  political  victory. 

But  the  result  of  these  two  years  of  elections  has  been  in  many 
respects  more  astonishing  even  than  the  results  of  the  great  debacle. 
More  than  fifty  contests  have  been  challenged,  in  remote  regions  of 
Scotland,  in  the  populous  northern  cities,  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
south.  They  have  represented  all  classes  and  varieties  of  opinion. 
In  such  contests  where  the  seat  had  remained  Conservative  in  the 
General  Election  it  has  remained  Conservative  to-day.  Often  indeed 
the  Tory  majority  has  increased,  thus  revealing  an  'irreducible 
minimum '  of  Toryism  in  the  country  below  which  it  seems  unlikely 
to  sink.  Under  certain  conditions,  however  (which  I  shall  refer  to 
in  a  moment),  under  the  furious  impulse  of  a  new  enemy  falling  (as 
it  were)  upon  its  flank,  even  that  '  irreducible  minimum '  has  been 
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compelled  to  desperate  struggle  for  bare  existence.  But  where  the 
Liberal  won  at  the  General  Election  the  Liberal  has  won  to-day  ;  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  shows  no  signs  of  its  return.  A  Conservative 
slipped  in  at  Cockermouth,  in  a  minority  of  the  total  votes,  through 
a  division  between  Liberalism  and  Labour  ;  and  a  Liberal  was  beaten 
at  Brigg  under  such  unfortunate  local  conditions  (associated  with  the 
retirement  of  its  former  member)  as  made  the  contest  hopeless  from 
the  beginning.  Otherwise  the  tale  is  of  maintenance  and  even  (as 
in  North- West  Staffordshire)  improvement  on  the  General  Election. 
All  the  hubbub  of  the  newspapers  and  of  Society,  the  violence  of  the 
Opposition  platform,  seems  to  pass  altogether  unnoticed  amongst  the 
masses  of  the  people ;  who,  gazing  on  these  antics  with  something  of  the 
grave  wonder  of  a  child  watching  the  fantastic  attempts  of  would-be 
humorists  to  grimace  and  gibber  before  it  in  vain  effort  to  amuse, 
only  exhibit  an  indifference  more  baffling  than  open  condemna- 
tion. 

Here  alone,  then,  there  would  appear  to  be  some  evidence  of  a 
changed  world ;  of  some  slow,  profound,  and  not  yet  entirely  explicable 
shifting  of  the  electorate  away  from  allegiance  to  those  who  had 
for  so  long  been  master.  Yet  this  is  but  half  of  the  tale  of  marvel. 
For  outside  the  Liberal  party,  and  altogether  independent  of  it,  there 
has  suddenly  arisen  a  third  applicant  for  the  suffrages  of  the  electors, 
whose  advance  into  public  favour  has  been  headlong  in  its  growth. 
It  appears  to  draw  support  from  those  who  have  formerly  voted  Tory, 
from  those  who  have  formerly  voted  Liberal,  and  from  a  third  class 
of  electors  risen  as  if  from  the  ground  or  fallen  from  the  sky.  It 
possesses  a  kind  of  inner  core  or  secret  power  of  enthusiasm  which 
the  older  organisations  are  unable  to  assure.  That  enthusiasm  fills  its 
meetings  with  a  passionate  emotion,  and  enlists  numbers  of  obscure  men 
and  women  in  disinterested  service,  and  swings  the  whole  affair  forward 
with  an  energy  and  ardour  adequate  to  the  achievement  of  the  impos- 
.sible.  It  can  now  reckon  upon  substantial  support,  varying  in  quantity 
but  of  the  same  general  texture,  in  any  large  industrial  centre  outside 
London.  It  arrives  on  the  scene  without  previous  preparation,  it 
organises  the  apparatus  of  agitation,  it  flings  up  marquees  for  its 
meetings  or  holds  perpetual  argument  in  the  open  air,  it  adds  a  novel 
and  fierce  zest  to  the  normal  decorum  of  the  by-election ;  before  it 
has  finished  it  has  concentrated  popular  attention  upon  itself  and 
stirred  the  whole  city  into  tumult.  It  can  poll  nearly  a  third  of  the 
electorate  against  both  the  historic  parties,  as  at  Hull  and  Hudders- 
field.  It  can  beat  in  fair  fight  both  the  historic  parties,  as  at  Jarrow 
or  Colne  Valley.  It  can  assail  even  one  of  the  scanty  remnants  of 
Tory  strongholds,  as  at  Kirkdale,  and  leave  as  a  result  the  impression 
of  the  seat  saved,  though  hardly,  by  the  beating  off  of  the  attack  at 
the  eleventh  hour.  The  older  vision  of  a  '  Labour  Party  '  was,  at  the 
best,  but  of  a  disturbing  factor  in  a  natural  two-party  system ;  with 
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the  fortunate  possession  of  a  few  hundred  votes  in  most  industrial  con- 
stituencies, able  through  such  possession  to  extort  promises  of  Labour 
legislation  from  both  candidates,  and  actually  to  be  allotted  seats  in 
the  poorer  regions  of  the  big  cities.  The  newer  reality  points  to  a 
Labour  party  as  a  third  amongst  three  great  political  organisations, 
meeting  its  older  rivals  in  equal  contest  in  the  industrial  centres  of 
England  and  Scotland.  Public  opinion  (in  a  word)  instead  of  shifting 
backward  to  the  right  has  suddenly  sprung  forward  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  left.  The  natural  discontent  with  every  Government  in  power 
will  be  harvested  by  those  who  demand,  not  a  return  to  the  old 
sobrieties,  but  an  even  more  impulsive  advance.  Small  wonder  that 
the  wiser  minds  who  provide  the  intellectual  vindication  of  the  Tory 
position  are  gazing  with  disquietude  towards  the  obscure  wildernesses 
of  the  cities;  seeing  forces  fermenting  in  those  remote  labyrinths 
which  may  render  all  their  ideals  sterile,  and  change  profoundly  the 
natural,  pleasant  conventions  of  alternate  success  and  failure. 

And  the  more  the  nature  and  condition  of  this  new  party  is 
examined,  the  more  significant  become  the  facts  of  its  progress. 
The  Labour  party  has  no  programme.  It  has  no  striking  magnetic 
personality  amongst  its  leaders.  It  is  often  divided  internally  upon 
the  simplest  question  of  public  policy.  In  its  tiny  collection  of  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  it  possesses  every  variety  of  opinion,  from 
the  most  conservative  of  Trades  Unionists  to  the  most  revolutionary 
advocate  of  the  collectivist  ideal.  It  has  no  newspapers  to  advocate 
its  cause  ;  and  when  it  has  intruded  itself  between  both  the  recognised 
parties  their  organs  vie  with  each  other  in  assailing  it  with  bitterness 
and  fury.  It  fails  at  present  to  attract  any  large  measure  of  support 
outside  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes,  and  its  agitation  is  regarded 
by  the  average  middle-class  ratepayer  with  a  bewildered  disgust. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  its  representatives,  efficient,  hard -working, 
and  popular,  have  no  claim  to  represent  intellect  or  political  sagacity 
adequate  to  the  formation  of  a  Government.  Yet  it  advances  in 
strength  and  confidence,  like  a  wave  of  upheaval  owning  allegiance 
to  no  human  volition.  Tory  Democracy  has  gone  down  and  dis- 
appeared before  it,  and  Liberal  Democracy  is  haunted  with  the  fore- 
boding of  a  similar  destruction. 

Its  methods  and  manipulations  are  as  freely  open  to  criticism  as 
they  are  freely  criticised.  '  Innocent  of  the  inexorable  test  of  respon- 
sibility,' says  Professor  Wendell  of  the  French  Socialists,  '  they  display 
to  an  inspiring  degree  the  infant  virtues  of  the  irresponsible.'  The 
same  verdict  is  true  of  their  English  colleagues.  Lacking  the  security 
which  comes  from  recognition  as  a  serious  competitor  in  the  work  of 
administration,  the  Labour  party  has  been  often  lacking  in  the  sobriety 
which  such  recognition  alone  can  give.  More  especially  is  this  the 
case  in  that  less  satisfactory  type  of  democratic  agitation,  in  which 
each  party  is  endeavouring  to  outbid  its  rivals  in  promises  of  direct 
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personal  benefits  to  some  particular  class  of  the  community.  One 
man,  for  example,  will  advocate  universal  old-age  pensions  at  sixty- 
five,  in  a  scheme  which  necessitates  the  immediate  discovery  of  some 
twenty-seven  millions  a  year  additional  revenue.  Another,  noting 
that  many  men  are  now  out  of  work  before  this  age-limit  is  reached, 
and  seeing  no  particular  reason  why  he  should  not  go  '  one  better,' 
suggests  that  the  pension  should  commence  at  sixty.  And  so  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  endorses  a  scheme  which  sends  up  the  required 
expenditure  to  something  over  forty  millions,  cheerfully  announcing, 
through  the  declaration  of  its  President,  that  the  finding  of  the  money 
required  was  not  its  work  but  the  work  of  the  Government.  But 
*  Why  stick  at  sixty  ?  '  is  the  evident  opinion  of  others  who  see  no 
reason  why  this  process  of  reduction  should  not  be  indefinitely  con- 
tinued. And  so  the  Labour  candidate  at  Huddersfield  offers  to  a 
gratified  electorate  pensions  for  all  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  a  benefit 
requiring  indeed  nothing  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  or 
not  quite  so  much  as  the  present  total  national  expenditure.  He  is 
probably,  in  moments  of  reflection,  astonished  at  his  own  moderation ; 
and  we  may  look  to  see  in  the  future  the  age-limit  still  further  reduced 
by  those  who  can  find  no  reason  why  they  should  not  suggest  to  the 
working  classes  that  they,  at  least,  are  prepared  to  stick  at  nothing 
in  effort  towards  their  welfare. 

This  particular  kind  of  exuberance,  however,  is  merely  an  accom- 
paniment of  novelty  and  inexperience  :  the  advocacy  of  a  party 
'  still  affected  by  the  youthful  dream  that  men  on  earth  can  have 
their  own  way.5  In  the  case  of  a  Labour  party  its  opinions  and  its 
policies  are  of  far  less  importance  than  its  existence  and  its  enthusiasm. 
It  does  not  stand  for  an  intellectual  system.  It  makes  manifest  an 
emotional  upheaval.  To-day  the  appeal  is  to  the  highest  and  lowest 
instincts.  It  evokes  a  response  from  the  forces  of  idleness  and  greed, 
mingled  with  a  passion  of  disinterested  service.  Its  adherents  are 
enlisted  under  a  variety  of  impulse.  At  the  centre  is  a  fighting  body 
of  economic  Socialists,  who  are  inspired  by  the  great  hope,  as  others 
at  intervals  have  been  inspired  for  centuries,  that  at  last  the  secret 
has  been  found  which  will  roll  away  the  old  ills  of  humanity,  and 
produce  a  new  earth,  if  not  a  new  heaven.  They  have  something 
of  the  fervour  as  well  as  something  of  the  intolerance  of  the  adherents 
of  a  new  religion.  They  support  many  rival  weekly  journals,  which 
devote  half  their  space  to  attacks  upon  the  world  outside  and  the  other 
half  to  attacks  upon  each  other ;  producing  upon  the  reader  the  same 
sense  of  desolation  as  that  excited  by  a  study  of  the  newspapers  more 
definitely  accepted  as  *  religious.'  But  surrounding  this  centre  of 
rather  rigid  economic  doctrine  there  exist  less  relentless  affirmations 
of  intellectual  or  emotional  revolt;  which  finally  shade  off  into  a 
vague  discontent  with  present  conditions  and  a  hope  for  '  better 
times '  in  the  future.  There  is  a  humanitarian  zeal  which  sees,  as 
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if  for  the  first  time  and  with  eyes  suddenly  opened,  the  sufferings 
and  inequalities  of  poverty  set  in  the  heart  of  great  wealth,  and  cries 
out  against  a  system  which  thus  tolerates,  seemingly  in  contentment, 
things  intolerable.  Some  are  impelled  by  the  appeal  to  class  senti- 
ment, urging  that  the  working  people  *  should  be  represented  by  a 
working  man '  or  that  Trades  Unionism  should  support  a  Trades 
Unionist.  Some  are  inspired  by  that  deep-seated  resentment  of  the 
worker  against  the  manufacturer  which  in  former  days  was  the  strength 
of  Tory  Democracy,  and  led  so  many  to  vote  for  any  candidate  in 
preference  to  their  own  employer.  And  beyond  all  these  there  is 
the  special  desire  for  special  reforms  :  of  the  middle-aged  workman 
who  sees  old  age  advancing,  and  is  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  penury 
there  opened  ;  of  the  weekly  wage-earner  never  secure  in  work  beyond 
the  week  end,  always  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  immersion  in 
the  '  hell  of  unemployment ' ;  of  all,  to  whom  religion  is  becoming 
but  a  vague  dream  of  an  almost  unimaginable  heaven,  for  a  better 
time  on  earth.  It  is  the  cosmopolitan  demand  of  the  new  race  which  is 
the  creation  of  modern  mechanical  industry.  It  is  a  demand  even  more 
vocal  in  times  of  prosperity  than  in  the  coming  of  the  lean  years. 
It  sees  enormous  wealth  accumulating  outside  its  rather  squalid 
conditions,  in  whose  pleasant  amenities  it  has  no  part  or  share.  It 
finds  in  its  stunted  existence  a  denial  of  leisure,  of  a  surplus  income 
for  accumulation,  of  beauty,  and  tranquillity,  and  many  of  life's  good 
things  which  it  is  desiring  in  some  half-conscious  fashion  even  when 
it  seems  scarcely  to  recognise  its  definite  discontents.  The  greatest 
minds  of  the  past  have  always  recognised  that  with  the  fading  of 
supernatural  encouragements  from  the  ideals  of  the  *  common  people ' 
the  demand  for  betterment  and  social  equality  would  become  fiercely 
impatient.  •*  Society/  said  Napoleon,  when  he  was  establishing  the 
Concordat  in  France, 

cannot  exist  without  inequality  of  material  wealth,  and  this  inequality  cannot 
exist  without  religion.  When  a  man  is  dying  of  hunger  beside  another  who  is 
surfeited  with  superfluities,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  patiently  bear  this 
difference  if  there  is  not  an  authority  to  say  to  him  '  God  wills  it  so.  There 
must  be  poor  and  rich  in  this  world,  but  later  in  Eternity  things  will  be  arranged 
otherwise.' 

That  eternity  is  vanishing  below  the  horizon.  That  authority  no 
longer  speaks  with  unchallenged  assertion.  In  Europe,  in  England, 
in  America  that '  impossibility  of  patience  '  is  becoming  the  dominating 
influence  in  the  political  changes  of  a  new  century. 

Such  of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  a  new  party.  What  of  the  old  ? 
The  Government,  I  think,  stands  if  anything  in  a  stronger  position 
to-day  than  two  years  ago.  Undoubtedly  it  has  been  assisted  by 
very  favourable  external  changes ;  two  years  of  unprecedented 
prosperity  at  home,  two  years  abroad  of  almost  unprecedented  peace* 
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In  such  circumstances  numbers  of  decent  citizens,  not  eager  political 
partisans,  are  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  an  administration  which 
if  it  fails  to  excite  any  passionate  enthusiasm,  yet  inspires  a  wide 
measure  of  general  confidence.  It  has  certainly  given  an  impression 
of  energy  and  an  impression  of  efficiency.  The  languid  air  of  rather 
bored  indifference,  which  came  to  be  accepted  as  the  tone  of  its  pre- 
decessors in  office,  was  perhaps  a  more  exciting  cause  of  exasperation 
amongst  the  plain  business  men  than  even  the  eccentricities  of  fiscal 
4  tactics  ?  or  the  bankruptcy  of  social  legislation.  Mr.  Balfour  is 
probably  as  hard-working  and  enthusiastic  as  any  previous  Prime 
Minister.  But  he  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  electorate  the 
impression  of  a  mind  superior  to  and  detached  from  the  common 
work  of  the  world ;  interested  in  ingenious  problems  of  dialectic,  but 
scorning  to  read  the  newspapers,  and  gazing  on  the  squalid  realities 
of  the  competitive  struggle  with  some  bewilderment  and  some 
disdain.  The  present  Government  has  gained  the  character  of  a 
body  of  men,  not  all  endowed  with  conspicuous  qualities  of  intellect 
and  inspiration,  but  all  familiar  with  the  common  life  and  its  needs, 
living  amongst  the  people  and  in  touch  with  their  interests,  exceedingly 
anxious  to  ,do  the  right  thing  in  the  most  effective  fashion.  Two  years 
ago  the  country  was  very  much  in  doubt  concerning  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  sceptical  of  the  capacities  of  many  of  his  colleagues. 
To-day  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  attained  a  position 
which  even  the  most  contemptuous  of  his  opponents  is  compelled  to 
acknowledge  as  unique,  incontestable,  if  also  (as  it  remains  to  many 
of  them)  inexplicable.  Almost  every  member  of  his  Cabinet — an 
administration  extraordinarily  rich  in  varied  personality — has  revealed 
some  unexpected  quality  of  tenacity  or  inspiration.  Some,  who  find 
legislating  difficult,  are  excellent  in  administration  ;  those  who  possess 
no  great  stores  of  knowledge  reveal  a  quick  and  lively  intelligence ; 
some  who  have  only  average  intellect  possess  a  more  than  average 
effervescence  ;  those  who  are  not  men  of  genius  are  often  picturesque. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to  the  outsider  the  domination  which 
this  group  of  men  to-day  exercises  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Opposite  is  little  but  desolation.  Behind  is  a  docility  as  agreeable  as  it 
was  unexpected.  Two  years  ago  the  huge  '  mountain  '  of  new  Liberal 
and  Radical  members  represented  a  force  which  impressed  as  much 
foreboding  as  enthusiasm.  Ministers  addressed  their  supporters 
behind  them  with  diffidence  and  elaborate  compliment ;  fearful  every 
moment  of  some  explosion  which  might  upset  all  their  best-laid 
schemes.  To-day  they  find  that  multitude  well  under  control,  with 
revolt,  where  it  occasionally  splutters  forth,  random  and  disorganised 
and  severely  discountenanced  ;  finding  satisfaction  in  amiable  deputa- 
tions to  an  amiable  Prime  Minister  for  any  discontent  which  might 
otherwise  be  deflected  down  more  dangerous  channels.  And  the 
Opposition  has  become  so  shrunken  in  capacity  and  broken  inspirit 
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as  to  represent  little  but  a  name.  A  party,  however  small,  which 
could  allow  the  Government  to  harvest  its  programme  last  August 
of  more  than  forty  Bills,  by  methods  which,  however  desirable  under 
the  circumstances,  rendered  Parliamentary  discussion  frankly  farcical, 
is  a  party  which  has  become,  not  only  discomfited,  but  temporarily 
annihilated.  Every  Bill,  as  fought  last  summer,  was  practically  a 
dialogue  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  minister  in  charge.  The 
occasional  plunges  of  other  members  of  the  front  bench  into  the 
struggle  occupied,  indeed,  a  certain  section  of  Parliamentary  time, 
but  contributed  little  to  Parliamentary  enlightenment.  Much  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  opposition  to  the  new  Committee  system  appears 
reasonable  when  it  is  recognised  that  he  could  not  attend  all  the  Com- 
mittees simultaneously ;  and  the  experience  of  Tory  polemic  and  tactic 
at  such  Committees  in  the  absence  of  its  leader  might  be  held  more  than 
to  justify  those  preliminary  forebodings.  If  to-morrow  the  two  parties 
were  to  coalesce  into  a  new  '  Government  of  All  the  Talents  '  selected 
impartially  from  men  of  all  political  opinion,  it  is  doubtful  if  more 
than  one  or  two  of  the  Opposition  at  most,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Balfour, 
could  justify  their  displacement  of  members  of  the  present  Cabinet. 
For  the  moment,  indeed,  the  party  system  lies  in  hopeless  ruin,  and 
no  alternative  Government  appears  upon  the  political  arena. 

The  Government  is  so  strong  in  individual  excellence  and  so 
popular  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  one  sometimes  wonders  whether 
it  may  not  last  for  a  generation,  like  the  thirty  years'  Whig  domination 
of  the  Mid- Victorian  age.  Yet,  like  many  of  those  admirable  but 
uninspiring  administrations,  it  has  somehow  failed  to  excite  any 
large  and  kindling  devotion  in  the  country,  or  to  associate  itself 
hitherto  with  any  large  and  kindling  measure  ensuring  it  a  high  position 
in  the  future  history  of  reform.  It  jogs  along  easily,  doing  the  work 
of  the  world.  It  makes  unexpected  blunders  and  attains  unexpected 
recoveries.  No  one  desires  its  destruction,  but  no  one  would  greatly 
regret  its  departure.  Political  devotees,  indeed,  will  applaud  orthodox 
political  sentiment  with  some  appearance  of  fervour.  But  if  advocates 
and  adversaries  were  allowed  alternate  pleadings  before  an  audience 
of  '  mugwumps '  (the  plain,  dull,  honest  men  who  ultimately  decide 
elections)  I  believe  such  a  company  would  be  as  astonished  at  the 
virulence  of  the  one  as  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the  other.  It  came  into 
power  with  an  unparalleled  majority,  and  in  that  violent  birth  of  a 
new  age  it  excited  hopes  perhaps  extravagant,  but  not  inexplicable  in 
view  of  the  greatness  of  the  beginnings.  It  came  into  power  as  the 
product  of  a  party  which  for  a  decade  had  sunk  low  in  the  public 
esteem  and  at  one  time  was  spat  upon  in  the  streets  as  a  party  of 
disloyalists  and  traitors ;  and  in  consequence  it  excited  fears  amongst 
those  to  whom  its  acceptance  in  the  country  meant  the  coming  of  the 
twilight  of  the  gods.  And  the  hopes  have  been  dupes,  if  the  fears 
have  been  liars.  Its  reputation  is  established  to-day,  as  of  a  company 
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of  plain,  common-sense,  sober,  efficient  persons,  who  are  set  on  the 
maintenance  of  present  conditions,  with  some  willingness  to  accept 
lesser  schemes  of  reform.  It  appears  specially  anxious  to  promote 
legislation  which  will  obviously  benefit  one  section  of  the  community 
without  exciting  compensating  anger  in  any  other ;  a  class  of  legisla- 
tion, indeed,  which  all  the  world  has  been  seeking  for  a  considerable 
number  of  centuries.  It  seems  inclined  to  attempt  to  placate  the 
reforming  spirit  with  tentative  and  limited  advances  down  paths 
where  substantial  progress  (as  it  thinks)  would  excite  a  fury  of 
opposition.  There  is  danger  that  in  such  policies  it  may  arouse 
most  of  the  fury  without  stimulating  any  corresponding  enthusiasm- 
It  is  essentially  a  Government  of  compromise.  That,  indeed,  is  a 
tautology.  Every  Government  is  of  necessity  a  Government  of 
compromise.  But  it  is  also  a  Government  of  transition ;  occupying  a 
position  between  two  worlds,  one  dead,  the  other  but  with  difficulty 
coming  to  birth.  There  is  danger  that  it  may  find  itself  reckoned  in 
history  as  a  Government  of  the  Great  Cautious ;  the  Government  of 
Lost  Opportunities. 

It  was  pressed  for  a  clear  and  intelligible  vindication  of  the  Trades 
Union  position.  It  offered  instead  a  compromise  which  collapsed 
into  nothingness  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  has  bought  off  unemployed 
legislation  with  an  annual  grant  of  200,0001,  or  less  than  one  hundredth 
of  the  annual  Poor  Law  expenditure.  It  has  dealt  with  underfed 
children  by  giving  the  municipalities  permission  to  deal  with  them — 
at  their  own  expense.  It  was  pressed  for  Home  Rule,  and  it  offered 
instead  an  Irish  Councils  Bill ;  which  (had  it  survived  more  than  one 
week)  would  have  excited  all  the  animosities  of  the  '  Ascendancy  } 
and  none  of  the  gratitude  of  the  '  Nationalist '  parties.  Challenged 
by  rural  depopulation,  it  offers  to  Scotland  a  large  and  far-reaching 
measure  of  democratic  agrarian  reform  which  is  promptly  rejected 
by  the  landed  interest  concentrated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  offers 
to  England  a  measure  which  with  all  its  deficiencies  still  remains 
as  the  greatest  measure  of  social  advance  it  has  hitherto  accom- 
plished. But  it  is  a  measure  which  puts  the  economic  fate  of  the 
peasant  in  the  hand  of  the  very  class  which  has  been  exasperated  by 
his  political  uprising — the  class  of  feudal  owners  and  their  dependent 
farmers  which  hitherto  has  revealed  no  exuberant  desire  for  establish- 
ing the  rural  labourers  in  a  position  of  freedom  and  independence. 
The  land  hunger  revealed  to-day  by  incontestable  evidence  as  so  real 
a  force  may  indeed  break  through  all  the  complicated  machinery 
which  is  now  thrust  between  the  people  and  the  land.  But  if  that 
machinery  proves  in  open  opposition  or  (what  is  more  likely  and  far 
more  dangerous)  dilatory,  timid,  and  limited  in  operation,  the  latest 
(and  the  last)  opportunities  for  the  preservation  of  some  remnant  of 
free  prosperous  life  in  rural  England  will  have  been  offered,  and  offered 
in  vain. 
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But  the  Government  has  passed  a  quite  remarkable  quantity  of 
very  useful  and  desirable  legislation,  including  much  not  acutely 
controversial,  which  had  been  left  aside  unnoticed  in  the  stagnation 
of  the  previous  regime.  In  South  Africa  it  has  achieved  its  one 
striking  and  inspiring  success  ;  and  its  policy  in  this  long-suffering 
land  will  probably  be  remembered  with  gratitude  in  Imperial  history 
long  after  all  the  domestic  incidents  are  forgotten.  It  was  a  policy  of 
an  exceedingly  daring  character,  reckoning  for  its  triumph  upon  a 
combination  of  fortune  and  human  endeavour  which  might  have 
been  thrown  all  awry  by  any  slight  break  in  the  chain  of  circum- 
stances. The  result  has  exceeded  the  wildest  dreams  of  its  supporters . 
The  Chinese  are  going,  not,  as  was  so  scornfully  prophesied,  through 
the  coercion  of  the  deliberate  wish  of  a  self-governing  colony,  but 
through  the  definite  action  of  that  colony  itself.  The  Dutch  attained 
a  most  fortunate  majority  under  the  new  constitution ;  a  Dutch 
Ministry,  with  complete  internal  freedom,  and  a  '  mandate '  of 
reconciliation  offered  the  only  light  in  a  future  which  at  one  time 
seemed  to  offer  no  reasonable  hope  that  South  Africa  could  remain 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  a  policy  which  was 
only  effected,  step  by  step,  amid  a  hurricane  of  calumny  and  oppo- 
sition ;  fighting  furiously,  first  for  the  retaining  of  the  Chinese,  and 
secondly  for  the  jerrymandering  of  the  constituencies^  to  ensure  a 
'  British '  or  '  loyalist '  Ministry  installed  at  Pretoria.  It  stands 
to-day  as  a  piece  of  statesmanlike  effort  which  possesses  just  that 
use  and  appreciation  of  sentiment  in  human  affairs,  with  a  rational 
understanding  of  the  advantage  of  a  sudden  courageous  advance, 
which  lifts  it  from  the  region  of  mere  ingenious  political  adjustment 
into  the  region  of  political  genius.  H$ 

At  home,  however,  the  Government  is  by  no  means  out  of  its 
troubles,  which  indeed  have  been  postponed  rather  than  destroyed. 
It  has  pushed  legislation  forward  from  session  to  session,  partly  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  momentary  relief  from  disagreeable  questions, 
partly  from  the  mere  blind  chaos  of  competition  in  a  programme 
from  the  beginning  heavily  overloaded.  To-day  it  is^to  start  its 
third  session  with  at  least  eight  first-class  Bills  in  being,  and  as  many 
more  looming  in  the  background.  There  would  be  no  danger  in 
this  hectic  energy  but  for  the  fact  that  overshadowing  it  all  is  another 
problem,  to  whose  satisfactory  solution  the  Liberal  party  is  irretrievably 
committed.  This  is  the  problem  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  must 
of  necessity  exercise  a  disturbing  influence  upon  all  its  schemes.  Were 
this  removed,  or  had  this  never  arisen,  this  Parliament  might  have 
ploughed  doggedly  on  through  six  allotted  years  of  office,  slowly 
harvesting  that  progressive  legislation  which  has  been  so  long  delayed. 
But  at  present  it  is  fixed  in  an  alternative ;  in  which  (up  till  to-day) 
it  has  never  given  clear  indication  of  its  choice.  If  it  is  to  fight  the 
Lords,  it  cannot  get  through  its  legislative  programme.  If  it  is  to  get 
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through  its  legislative  programme,  it  cannot  fight  the  Lords.  When 
the  great  Bills  of  its  first  year's  effort  were  rejected  or  destroyed  it 
made  considerable  agitation  in  the  country ;  and  announced  that  it 
would  not  adopt  the  policy  of  *  filling  the  cup  '  or  '  take  it  lying 
down.'  When  some  of  the  most  important  Bills  of  the  second  session 
were  subjected  to  a  similar  fate,  it  broke  into  similar  declamation. 
The  country  (or  at  least  the  fighting  organisations)  was  prepared  for 
a  contest  on  the  first  pronouncement.  They  have  responded  (though 
less  hopefully)  this  autumn  to  a  second  outburst  of  indignation. 
Will  that  indignation  be  at  service  after  a  third  explosion  ?  Or  will 
they  then — if  nothing  still  appears  but  brave  words — sink  into  a  con- 
viction that  all  this  apparent  anger  is  merely  part  of  a  game  of  '  bluff ' 
and  elaborate  political  fooling.  The  two  rejected  Scotch  Bills  and 
a  modified  Education  Bill  are  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Lords  this  year . 
It  seems  inevitable  that  their  return  to  the  Upper  House  must  force 
this  struggle  to  an  immediate  issue.  If  the  Lords  prefer  to  pass 
these  in  some  amended  form,  rather  than  to  face  an  election  fought 
upon  a  direct  challenge  of  their  past  record  and  present  capacities, 
the  constitutional  struggle  might  be  averted.  But  in  lack  of  such 
almost  inconceivable  abandonment  of  their  present  claims,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  alternative  to  rejection  but  a  speedy  appeal  of  one 
House  against  the  other  to  the  electorate.  If  such  appeal  were  not 
desired  the  only  rational  policy  would  have  been  to  reserve  all  rejected 
Bills  for  the  last  Parliamentary  session  and  to  occupy  the  intervening 
time  in  the  passage  of  less  controversial  legislation.  Every  sign 
to-day  would  seem  to  point  to  an  ad  hoc  election  on  the  Lords'  veto 
some  twelve  or  eighteen  months  from  to-day. 

What  of  the  results  of  such  an  appeal  ?  What  of  the  party  and 
policy  which  would  ultimately  survive  when  the  constitutional  struggle 
is  closed  ?  The  extraordinary  dimensions  of  the  party  which  at  present 
supports  the  Government  is  in  itself  a  difficulty  when  (as  at  the  present) 
the  interests  of  each  section  are  generally  diverse  and  often  contra- 
dictory. It  includes  a  few  rich  men ;  and  a  considerable  number  who 
are  extraordinarily  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  wealthier  classes, 
and  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  find  the  voice  of  public  opinion  in 
the  verdicts  and  criticisms  of  a  very  limited  London  Society.  It 
consists  of  a  minority  only  of  the  professional  classes  in  England, 
though  perhaps  a  greater  proportion  in  Wales  and  Scotland.  It  still 
retains  (outside  London)  the  vast  proportion  of  the  middle  classes 
and  the  small  tradesmen,  including  the  bulk  of  the  Nonconformists. 
And  it  is  from  this  class  that  is  built  up  the  bulk  of  its  permanent 
fighting  staff  in  the  constituencies.  At  the  last  election  it  secured 
the  almost  solid  support  of  the  artisan  vote  ;  and  although  it  will  now 
be  compelled  to  divide  this  with  '  Labour,'  it  can  still  reckon  on  the 
unshakable  allegiance  of  large  masses  of  the  industrial  populations. 
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The  votes  of  unskilled  labour  in  the  towns  are  always  an  uncertain 
element  dependent  largely  on  the  condition  of  trade,  and  afford 
a  fruitful  field  for  the  propagation  of  Tariff  Reform,  of  advanced 
Liberal  and  social  reform,  of  Socialism  in  its  less  rigorous  and  intel- 
lectual appeal.  In  the  rural  districts  the  Liberal  party  is  still  the 
Labour  party,  and  can  be  sure  of  the  allegiance  of  the  agricultural 
labourer ;  except  where  the  judicious  blending  of  sternness  and  kindli- 
ness has  restored  the  ancient  feudal  domination  which  has  been  so 
rudely  overthrown.  Will  the  Liberal  party  continue  to  hold  within  its 
embrace  all  these  diverse  elements  ?  Can  it  retain,  for  example,  its 
few  men  of  wealth,  without  losing  those  adherents  who  demand  direct 
taxation  of  that  wealth  in  the  interests  of  social  reform  ?  Can  it 
continue  to  bridge  over  that  wide  chasm  of  interest  which  exists 
to-day  between  the  lower  middle  class  and  the  working  class,  which 
leads  the  former  always  to  associate  itself  in  interest  with  the  classes 
above,  and  alternately  to  fear  and  to  despise  the  classes  below  ;  which 
is  causing  in  that  middle  class  a  violent  revolt  to-day  at  the  pam- 
pering of  the  working  man  and  a  vague  fear  of  an  advancing  social 
revolution. 

It  will  need  statesmanship  of  great  courage  and  wide  perspicacity 
to  steer  the  party  safely  between  these  various  rocks  and  shoals  of 
jarring  interests.  The  Liberal  party  in  England  stands  alone  amongst 
the  Liberal  parties  of  Europe,  as  an  organisation  which  can  reckon 
both  upon  the  allegiance  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  upon  a  hearty  support 
among  the  proletariat.  In  all  other  nations  the  fissure  of  interests 
outside  politics  has  proved  too  strong  for  the  resistance  of  the 
political  machine.  Parties  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  and  in  Italy 
are  rigorously  cooped  up  within  the  limits  of  narrow  class  divisions. 
Liberalism  only  persists  as  a  somewhat  tarnished  flag,  celebrating  a 
somewhat  discredited  cause.  The  signs  are  not  absent,  here  and  to- 
day, of  the  exercise  of  a  similar  external  and  economic  pressure  in  this 
country.  And  the  whole  interest  of  the  future  concentrates  itself 
upon  the  question  whether  by  judicious  neglect  of  the  demands  of  the 
two  extremes,  the  Middle  Party  can  be  swung  forward  with  suffi- 
ciently solid  agreement  to  continue  to  occupy  a  middle  position  of 
dignity,  prominence,  and  power. 

Unquestionably  there  is  a  divergence  to-day  between  these  classes 
concerning  the  subjects  which  excite  interest  and  appear  to  their 
advocates  of  primary  importance.  The  middle-class  Liberals — the 
trading  interests — demand  Free  Trade,  concerning  which  much  of 
the  artisan  population  is  at  present  not  entirely  certain.  The  middle- 
class  Liberals  demand  as  the  first  item  of  policy  an  Education  Bill 
which  shall  altogether  eliminate  *  sectarian  '  religious  teaching  from 
publicly  supported  schools.  They  desire  temperance  legislation  which 
shall  considerably  reduce  facilities  for  drink  ;  and  the  more  extreme 
of  them  desire  opportunities  for  total  prohibition  over  large  areas. 
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They  still  cherish  some  of  the  old  ideals  of  political  reform — *  one  man 
one  vote  '  and  the  like.  They  desire  retrenchment,  especially  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy ;  not  only  because  (in  common  with  most  tax- 
payers) they  dislike  tax-paying,  but  because  they  have  a  vague  convic- 
tion that  money  spent  in  armaments  aids  in  the  fostering  of  a  military 
and  truculent  spirit ;  which — like  all  good  bourgeois — they  profoundly 
dislike.  The  workman's  ideas  are  different.  Unless  he  happens  to 
be  a  Nonconformist,  a  Catholic,  or  a  member  of  a  tiny  militant  working- 
class  Anglican  section,  he  cares  nothing  at  all  about  education.  He 
cannot  understand  what  all  the  pother  is  about,  being  cheerfully 
content  to  let  his  child  go  to  any  school  and  receive  any  religious 
teaching  which  seems  desirable  to  its  teacher.  He  has  a  distinct 
aversion  (unless  he  is  one  of  a  small  band  of  earnest  teetotalers)  to 
temperance  legislation,  and  cannot  understand  why  he  should  not  be 
left  alone  to  drink  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  make  himself  a  nuisance  to  his  neighbours.  He  cares  nothing 
for  retrenchment,  not  understanding  the  *  burden  of  armaments  '  in 
its  effects  upon  productive  expenditure,  and  being  on  the  whole  bellicose, 
with  intervals  of  repentance.  And  where  military  expenditure  is 
reduced,  he  cries  aloud  against  action  which  throws  his  comrades- 
out  of  work  and  compels  even  the  Labour  members  who  represent  dock- 
yard or  arsenal  constituencies  to  vote  against  such  a  policy.  What 
he  does  desire  is  some  direct  betterment  of  his  own  condition,  and 
(it  is  only  fair  to  add)  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  below  him  ;  provision 
for  his  old  age ;  provision  for  unemployed  labour ;  better  houses  at 
less  rent ;  less  work  for  more  wages ;  the  removal  of  sweating,  the- 
betterment  of  the  Poor  Law,  improved  chances  for  the  children. 
These  two  ideas  of  two  distinct  classes  may  be  combined  by  judicious 
blending  ;  they  are  only  in  part  contradictory,  being  in  the  main  not 
so  much  struggling  against  each  other  as  struggling  against  the  time1 
and  limitation  of  Parliamentary  legislation  which  renders  each  day  a 
choice  between  various  desirable  programmes.  The  neglect  of  either 
of  these  programmes  means  the  shedding  of  large  bodies  of  support, 
either  to  the  right  party  on  the  one  hand,  or  .to  the  left  on  the  other  ; 
between  whose  two  assertions,  on  the  one  hand  of  the  defiant  rights- 
of  property,  on  the  other  of  the  equally  defiant  rights  of  personality, 
the  party  of  moderate  progress  is  compelled  to  advance  along  its  dim 
and  perilous  way. 

But  if  the  Liberal  party,  in  face  of  this  intrusion  of  reality,  find& 
itself  in  a  position  demanding  courage  and  insight,  the  plight  of  its 
historic  opponents  is  beyond  measure  more  desperate.  In  Parliament 
itself,  where  dialectic  and  debating  power  occupy  the  supreme  position, 
Mr.  Balfour,  a  master  of  subtlety,  quickness,  and  dialectic,  has  been 
able  to  maintain  some  semblance  of  resistance.  But  in  the  country, 
where  the  appeal  of  the  intellect  scarcely  counts  in  comparison  with 
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the  impulse  of  the  emotions  and  the  demand  of  the  will,  and  only 
Borne  compelling  energy  of  conviction  can  influence  the  energies 
of  man,  the  party  has  sunk  into  the  very  trough  and  tangle  of  decay. 
They  can  neither  do  without  Mr.  Bal  four  nor  with  him — without  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  him  in  the  constituencies.  They  can 
neither  do  without  Protection  nor  with  it.  Apart  from  their  own 
vigorous  dissensions,  they  cannot  unite  upon  any  rational  measure 
of  opposition.  Unable  to  distinguish  between  what  men  care  for 
and  what  men  care  nothing  for,  they  waste  their  energies  upon 
irrelevant  denunciation  of  things  to  which  the  electorate  is  pro- 
foundly indifferent.  *  If  Providence  has  endowed  me  with  anything 
that  can  be  called  a  striking  gift,'  Mr.  Gladstone  once  affirmed,  '  it  is 
an  insight  into  the  facts  of  particular  eras  and  their  relations 
one  to  another,  which  generates  in  the  mind  a  conviction  that  the 
materials  exist  for  forming  a  public  opinion  and  directing  it  to  a 
particular  end.'  This  '  insight '  is  the  foundation  of  all  political 
sagacity ;  it  was  possessed  by  Disraeli,  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain ;  its  influences  seem  for  the  moment  to  have 
deserted  the  Tory  party.  The  attempt,  for  example,  to  inflame 
a  considerable  agitation  in  the  country  concerning  the  Anglo-French 
convention  in  the  New  Hebrides,  as  a  kind  of  tu  quoque  to  the  Chinese 
labour  agitation,  was  an  attempt  inspired  by  intellectual  ingenuity 
imperfectly  familiar  with  the  movement  of  the  collective  mind.  The 
charges  may  have  been  true  of  veiled  or  open  '  slavery '  in  the  New 
Hebrides  ;  they  may  have  been  untrue  of  veiled  or  open  '  slavery  '  in 
South  Africa.  But  what  the  Opposition  failed  to  discern  was  that, 
true  or  false,  they  were  essentially  irrelevant.  Chinese  labour  in  South 
Africa  was  in  the  main  stream  of  political  opinion  ;  the  New  Hebrides 
were  in  a  backwater ;  and  no  effort  could  compel  the  people  to  take 
interest  in  the  one,  or  prevent  the  people  from  taking  interest  in  the 
other.  The  feeling  against  the  Chinese  may  not  have  been  a  rational 
cry ;  it  was  something  of  profounder  importance  to  the  politician,  an 
emotional  cry.  If  the  Liberal  party  had  accepted  the  Chinese  and  the 
Ordinances,  opponents  to  them  would  have  arisen  out  of  the  very 
etones.  Some  things  are  possible  in  a  British  democracy ;  some  are 
impossible.  Statesmanship  will  recognise  the  distinction,  and  recognise 
also  the  limitation  that  such  distinction  involves.  There  is  an  attempt, 
again,  to-day  to  inspire  disgust  in  the  constituencies,  and  to  secrete  a 
cementing  force  in  the  party  by  indignation  at  cattle-driving  in  Ireland. 
But  the  British  electorate  cares  nothing  about  cattle-driving  in  Ireland. 
No  doubt  as  ruler  of  Ireland  it  ought  to  care.  But  no  work  is  more 
futile  than  the  endeavour  to  make  men  face  one  way  when  they  are 
determined  to  face  another.  The  official  Opposition  indictment  has 
been  compelled  to  pass  to  the  very  dregs  of  political  argument.  I 
have  seen  a  leaflet  in  which  the  country  is  to  be  inspired  to  re- 
pudiate the  Liberal  Government  because  it  is  paying  an  exiguous 
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salary  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council.  Such  controversy  has 
passed  far  beyond  the  line  which  separates  political  ingenuity  from 
political  imbecility.  It  is  a  mournful  confession  of  intellectual 
bankruptcy. 

The  wiser  publicists  of  the  party  are  recognising  the  futility  of 
these  methods,  and  seriously  considering  the  work  of  reconstruction. 
Unfortunately  in  this  work  they  encounter  a  fundamental  disagree- 
ment. There  are  two  questions  at  issue  in  which  the  party  is  hopelessly 
at  variance.  The  one  is  the  question  of  Tariff  Keform.  The  other  is 
the  question  of  social  reform.  One  party  would  attack  the  present  ad- 
ministration from  the  standpoint  of  the  friends  of  property ;  protesting 
itself  as  the  only  barrier  against  a  predatory  and  advancing  Socialism. 
The  other  would  attempt  to  regain  the  allegiance  of  the  democracy  by 
outbidding  the  Liberals  with  an  advanced  social  policy.  The  one 
party  again,  convinced  that  the  fear  of  protective  food  taxes  is  in  the 
main  responsible  for  the  Tory  debdck,  would  urge  the  Opposition  quietly 
to  drop  the  '  accursed  thing,'  and  to  concentrate  upon  a  general  policy 
in  defence  of  Property,  Church,  and  Constitution.  The  other,  convinced 
that  the  desire  for  protection  of  British  labour  against  foreign  manu- 
factured articles  is  the  one  attractive  and  constructive  item  in  an 
otherwise  uninspiring  appeal,  is  determined  to  advocate  Tariff  Re- 
form in  the  constituencies  as  the  first  item  of  any  Tory  programme. 
There  has  thus  arisen  the  possibility  of  four  main  groups,  and  each 
position  commands  some  measure  of  adherence.  There  are  Tariff 
Reformers  who  repudiate  advanced  social  reform ;  and  these  represent 
perhaps  the  bulk  of  the  party,  including  most  of  the  large  newspapers 
and  the  old  Tory  backbone  in  wealth  and  society.  There  are  Tariff 
Reformers  who  demand  advanced  social  reform,  like  Lord  Milner, 
Mr.  Garvin,  the  Morning  Post,  and  a  tiny  but  influential  band  of  Tory 
Democrats.  There  are  Tory  Free  Traders  who  are  advanced  social 
reformers,  though  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  form  an  exceedingly 
scanty  company.  And  there  are  Tory  Free  Traders  who  are  making 
a  desperate  fight  against  advanced  social  reform,  like  Lord  Cromer, 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  and  the  editor  of  the  Spectator,  to  whom  old-age 
pensions,  the  feeding  of  school  children,  or  the  graduation  of  an  income- 
tax  are  only  less  repugnant  than  the  full  Protective  system.  Events 
have  sufficiently  developed,  however,  to  demonstrate  the  main  lines 
of  advance.  The  Tory  party  will  go  forward  in  its  main  stream  as 
a  Protectionist  party,  mildly  committed  to  the  more  innocuous  social 
reforms — '  reasonable  '  social  reforms,  in  the  official  definition.  On 
one  flank  an  influential  but  limited  body  of  opinion  will  endeavour 
to  minimise  both  its  Protection  and  its  social  advances  ;  on  the  other 
a  limited  but  influential  body  of  opinion  will  be  endeavouring  to  drag 
it  forward  into  a  more  advanced  advocacy  of  both  of  them. 

Meantime  the  Liberal  observers  look  on  with  some  complacency 
while  the  two  parties  tear  each  other  to  pieces  on  rival  platforms, 
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and  in  belligerent  newspapers.     Each  is  fighting  for  the  soul  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  for  that  middle  and  neutral  following  which  is  prepared 
to  endorse  any  party  programme,  so  long  as  it  is  convinced  that  this  is 
the  party  programme  and  not  a  transitory  deflection  from  the  normal. 
Neither  is  very  confident  that  it  has  got  him ;  or,  if  it  has  got  him  for 
the  moment,  that  it  will  retain  him.    He  probably  believes  as  little 
in  one  as  in  the  other.      He  has  no  faith  in  either  Tariff  Keform  or 
social  reform  as   a  means  of  curing  what  he  regards  as  the  natural 
and  inevitable  ills  of  humanity.    He  looks  outside  and  from  afar 
at  the  confusion  and  squalor  of  the  populous  cities  with  a  mixture 
of  doubt,  indifference,  and  compassion.     At  Birmingham  he  defined 
*  Socialism  '  in  terms  which  no  sane  man  affirms,  and  *  social  reform  '  in 
terms  which  no  sane  man  denies.     On  the  other  hand,  he  has  little 
sympathy  with  the   rigid   individualism  which  has  passed  from  its 
former  position  in  the  Liberal  ranks  over  to  the  Tory  fold,  and  cares 
nothing  for  any  defence  of  wealth  and  privilege  unless  wealth  and 
privilege  can  justify  themselves  in  intellectual,  artistic,  or  social  service. 
All  this  extreme  right  of  Toryism,  indeed,  presents   the  forlornest 
spectacle.     It  is  the  spectacle  of  men  fighting,  in  the  service  of  an 
empty  and  barren  logic,   against  the  whole  movement  of  the  age. 
They  still  endeavour  to  believe  that  arguments   seemingly  incon- 
testible  to  those  comfortably  removed  from  the  stress  and  misery  of 
the  poor  will  seem  equally  incontestible  to  the  poor  themselves.    They 
look  upon  the  twentieth  century  as  an  unbroken  continuance  of  the 
nineteenth ;  not  having  seen  the  vision,  as  revealed  to  a  former  King 
Edward,  of  the  turning  in  their  sleep  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  in  their 
cave  outside  Ephesus,  which  has  presaged  large  changes  in  the  world. 
1  Democracy  is  here,'  wrote  Carlyle.     '  In  England,  though  we  object 
to  it  resolutely  .  .  .  the  tramp  of  its  feet  is  on  all  streets  and  thorough- 
fares, the  sound  of  its  bewildered  thousand-fold  voice  is  in  all  writings 
and  speakings,  in  all  thinkings  and  modes  and  activities  of  men.     The 
soul  that  does  not  now,  with  hope  or  terror,  discern  it,  is  not  the  one 
we  address  on  this  occasion.*     The  soul  of  the  Tory  Free  Trader  em- 
phatically appears  to-day  as  '  not  the  one  we  address  on  this  occasion.' 
Mr.  Strachey,  in   his    assertion    that,    were   the  funds  for  old-age 
pensions  to  be  rained  down  from  heaven,  he  would  refuse  them  in  the 
interests  of  the  moral  development  of  the  working  man,  has  to  be 
roughly  recalled   to   realities  by  Mr.  Garvin,    in  the  reminder  that 
4  modern  politics  are  not  to  be  determined  by  what  we  may  call  the 
country-house  point  of  view — a  point  of  view  from  which  the  industrial 
England,  which  is  going  to  settle  this  question,  is  physically  invisible.' 

Back,  then,  I  would  come  in  conclusion,  to  the  position  which 
I  was  permitted  to  defend  in  this  Review  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Realities  have  crashed  into  the  activities  of  politics,  which  generally 
manage  successfully  to  elude  them.  The  social  question  has  at 
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last  '  arrived '  in  England,  as  it  has  arrived  previously  in  other  Euro- 
pean lands.  Henceforth  of  necessity  it  must  dominate  the  situation. 
'  Man  will  actually  need  to  have  his  debts  and  earnings  a  little  better 
paid  by  man,'  says  a  great  writer, '  which,  let  Parliaments  speak  of  them 
or  be  silent  of  them,  are  eternally  his  due  from  man,  and  cannot,  without 
penalty,  and  at  length  not  without  death  penalty,  be  withheld.'  The 
interest  of  the  immediate  future  is  largely  bound  up  with  the  attitude 
in  which  each  political  party  will  confront  this  vigorous  intruder. 
To  the  Liberal  party,  as  the  party  in  possession,  is  offered  the  greatest 
opportunity.  If  it  can  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  challenge  now  pre- 
sented and  go  forward  boldly  in  some  large  and  far-reaching  scheme  of 
social  reform — in  universal  old-age  pensions,  in  a  national  unemployed 
policy,  in  a  shifting  of  local  imposts  from  the  houses  and  factories 
to  the  land — it  may  find  itself  not  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
newer  time.  Tariff  Reform,  on  the  other  hand,  undoubtedly  has  a  future 
as  a  practical  weapon  of  social  appeal.  As  an  Imperial  readjustment  it 
has  already  become  dead  and  a  vision.  As  a  means  of  promising  more 
work  for  all,  it  will  never  lack  allegiance.  The  fact  that  it  is  utterly 
indefensible  as  an  economic  system — if  it  be  utterly  indefensible — 
is  no  kind  of  guarantee  that  it  may  not  become  a  political  reality. 
'  What's  the  use  of  talking  to  a  hungry  pauper  about  Heaven  ?  '  was 
Kingsley's  forlorn  inquiry.  '  What's  the  use  of  lecturing  the  unem- 
ployed about "  the  balance  of  trade  "  ?  '  is  the  equally  pertinent  inquiry 
of  the  Tariff  Reformer.  The  appeal  of  Protection  has  hitherto  only 
been  propagated  on  a  rising  and  therefore  an  unfavourable  market. 
What  would  be  its  effect  on  a  falling  one  ?  Only  two  forces  are  potent 
enough  to  disturb  the  great  impact  of  this  social  upheaval.  The  one 
is  the  force  of  nationality.  The  other  is  the  force  of  religion.  Govern- 
ments may  be  convinced  that  if  the  priests  (of  all  churches)  were 
removed,  religious  questions,  in  education  and  elsewhere,  would  no 
longer  disturb  them.  But  if  they  legislate  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  priests  have  been  removed,  they  are  apt  to  suffer  rude  awakenings. 
Ireland,  the  home  of  a  nation  with  a  '  mind  diseased,'  stands  outside  all 
this  bubbling  and  ferment  of  a  new  social  interest.  A  Parliament  with 
some  eighty  Irish  members  allied  with  a  similar  force  of  independent 
Labour,  holding  the  balance  between  a  Liberal  majority  and  a  Pro- 
tectionist minority,  would  provide  a  political  situation  rich  with  un- 
known possibility  of  change.  It  is  a  political  situation  which 
demands  no  miracle  for  its  production  before  the  expiration  of  this 
first  decade  of  the  century. 

CHARLES  F.  G.  MASTERMAN. 
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PARLIAMENT  AND  PARTY 


NEARLY  nine  years  ago  (March  1899)  I  wrote  an  article  in  this  REVIEW, 
asking  the  question  whether  the  party  system  was  breaking  up. 
The  question  was  suggested  by  a  speech  of  Mr.  Balfour's  and  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  to  the  editor  of  the  Times  in  the  previous 
January,  the  latter  thinking  that  the  system  was  approaching  its 
end ;  the  former,  that  after  a  little  '  shuffling  of  the  cards '  affairs  would 
go  on  as  before.  I  should  premise  that  by  the  term  '  party  system  ' 
in  this  article  the  two-party  system  is  always  meant ;  and  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  nine  years,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  which  of  the  two  pre- 
dictions was  nearer  the  truth.  Party  certainly  has  not  yet  vanished. 
But  an  opinion  is  very  commonly  entertained  that  it  has  nearly  reached 
vanishing  point,  and  that  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  witness 
its  extinction.  This  opinion  is  founded  chiefly,  I  believe,  on  the 
development  of  the  group  system,  which  has  been  gradually  growing 
in  several  successive  Parliaments,  and  in  the  one  now  sitting  has 
attained  such  dimensions  as  to  make  united  party  action  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  uncertain  and  precarious. 
It  may  be  that  these  various  independent  groups  do  not  mean  all 
that  they  say,  and  that  when  it  came  to  the  point  their  bark  would 
be  found  worse  than  their  bite.  Time,  and  no  long  time  either, 
will  show  this.  But  my  own  opinion  is  that,  even  supposing  the  present 
condition  of  the  party  system  to  point  to  its  approaching  dissolution, 
Liberals,  Radicals,  and  Socialists  are  unconsciously  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  one,  which  will  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old,  with  equal 
prospects  of  permanence  and  stability. 

The  party  system  has  experienced  some  rude  shocks,  and  has  been 
thrown  off  its  balance  before  now  as  violently  as  it  was  by  the  last 
General  Election.  But  hitherto  it  has  always  righted  itself.  After 
1832,  and  again  after  1846,  though  from  very  different  causes,  it 
experienced  a  severe  strain,  and  during  the  ten  years  that  followed  the 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  leading  statesmen  who  bore  his  name 
frequently  deplored  the  break-up  of  the  system,  and  regretted  the 
difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  its  restoration.  To  its  political 
and  practical  value  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  James  Graham  bear  striking 
testimony,  and  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  and  Mr.  Disraeli  both 
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agreed  that  Parliamentary  government  could  not  be  conducted 
without  it.  I  quote  what  follows  in  illustration  of  the  value  of  this 
system,  and  as  a  reason  why  its  future  fortunes  should  be  an  object 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  us  at  the  present  moment.  It  recovered 
from  the  tottering  condition  which  alarmed  the  Peelites,  and  we 
may  hope  with  some  show  of  reason  that  it  will  weather  the  crisis  of 
to-day. 

In  defence  of  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence  carried  against  Lord 
Derby's  Government  in  1859,  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  said  :  '  I  fully 
admit  that  this  motion  is  a  party  move.  But  I  must  be  permitted 
to  remark  that  all  great  questions  in  this  House  have  been  decided 
by  party  moves.  A  Parliamentary  system  can  only  be  conducted 
by  the  combined  operation  of  parties ' ;  and  he  gave  as  instances  the 
Reform  Bill,  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  which  he  said  were  all  party  moves.  And  he  added 
that  whatever  amelioration  of  public  affairs  was  to  be  expected  in 
future  must  be  effected  by  the  same  means. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1855,  Mr.  Gladstone  told  Queen  Victoria 
that  she  would  have  *  little  peace  or  comfort  in  these  matters  [i.e. 
politics]  until  Parliament  should  have  returned  to  its  old  organisation 
in  two  political  parties.'  Asked  by  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  when 
that  time  would  come,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  saw  no  signs  of  it  at 
present,  but  that  *  until  it  was  reached '  Her  Majesty  '  would  pass 
through  a  period  of  weakness  and  instability  as  regards  the  Executive.' 
It  is  important  to  remember,  with  a  view  to  what  follows,  that  during 
this  transition  period  the  Throne,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  had 
been  '  growing  in  stability  ' ;  that  is  to  say,  that  as  the  party  system 
grew  weaker  the  position  of  the  Crown  grew  stronger. 

Three  years  earlier,  in  1852,  Sir  James  Graham  wrote  in  a  despond- 
ing tone  to  Mr.  Gladstone  : 

It  is  vain  to  look  back ;  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  acts  of  public 
men  have,  in  the  last  generation,  broken  up  the  foundations  of  party.  Our 
Parliamentary  government  has  from  the  Eevolution  downwards  rested  on 
party,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  edifice  should  be  shaken  when  the  basis 
has  been  suddenly  destroyed.  It  may  be  possible  to  underpin  the  tottering 
wall,  but  time  and  caution  and  a  master's  skill  are  wanted  for  this  critical 
operation,  and  where  shall  they  be  found  ? 

This  letter,  which  was  only  made  public  a  few  months  ago,  may 
well  set  us  all  a-thinking.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Graham,  an 
experienced  statesman  of  Liberal  principles,  and  with  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  cool-headed  sagacity,  the  basis  of  Parliamentary  government 
had  in  1852  been  removed,  and  the  whole  edifice  which  rested  on  it  was 
tottering.  To  what  '  acts  of  public  men '  he  was  here  referring  is  a 
little  uncertain,  nor  does  it  signify  to  the  present  argument.  But 
that  such  a  man  should  have  believed  that  at  the  period  in  question 
Parliamentary  government  was  '  tottering  '  naturally  leads  one  to 
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reflect  on  its  condition  in  our  own  day,  and,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  what  Mr.  Gladstone  said  to  Queen  Victoria  three  years  afterwards, 
suggests  some  interesting  speculations. 

It  is  true  that,  in  spite  of  the  above,  we  find  Sir  James  Graham  less 
than  a  week  afterwards  writing  the  same  correspondent,  Lord  Dun- 
fermline,  to  the  following  effect : 

On  the  overthrow  of  Lord  Derby's  Government  an  Anti-Eeform  Adminis- 
tration may  be  formed  of  some  Whigs  who  are  enemies  to  disfranchiseinent ;  of 
Palmerston,  who  always  hated  reform ;  possibly  of  some  Peelites  who  may 
partake  of  these  views;  and  probably  of  many  Derbyites,  who  dread  'the 
deluge.'  There  will  also  be  formed  an  effective  Opposition,  whose  watchword 
will  be  Progress  and  Eeform  ;  and  we  shall  arrive  at  new  combinations  and  a 
legitimate  division  into  two  parties  by  the  natural  course  of  events,  which  ebb 
and  flow  like  the  tide  between  the  extremes  of  oligarchy  and  of  democracy. 

But  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  such  a  reconstruction  of  the 
party  system  could  only  be  temporary,  and  that  after  that  democracy 
would  flood  the  Constitution. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  present  situation  of  parties  in  the  light 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  reflections  of  these  eminent  men  at  a  crisis 
not  wholly  unlike  it.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  unsettled 
state  of  parties  between  1846  and  1860  was  not  nearly  so  threaten- 
ing as  it  is  at  present.  After  the  General  Election  of  1852 
the  Conservative  Opposition  formed  a  united  and  homogeneous 
party  at  least  three  hundred  strong,  embodying,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
said,  '  one  of  the  great  fundamental  elements  of  English 
society.'  Thus  one  of  the  two  conditions  on  which,  by  the 
terms  of  our  argument,  Parliamentary  government  is  dependent 
was  fully  restored,  while  the  absence  of  the  other  was  due  rather  to 
the  personal  jealousies  of  rival  statesmen  than  to  the  presence  in  the 
ranks  of  organised  groups,  each  a  little  party  in  itself,  and  bent  on  the 
furtherance  of  its  own  particular  theories,  regardless  how  they  may 
affect  the  general  principles  which  the  whole  body  is  supposed  to 
represent. 

There  is,  further,  this  wide  difference  between  the  divisions  which 
seemed  so  ominous  to  the  Peelite  leaders  and  those  which  at  the 
present  day  confront  the  Unionists.  I  say  nothing  at  this  moment  of 
the  internal  dissensions  of  the  party  now  in  Opposition.  But  on  the 
Ministerial  side  the  cleavage  is  far  deeper  and  far  more  difficult  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  essential  requirements  of  the  party  system  than 
anything  which  existed  sixty  years  ago.  The  rival  sections  of  sixty 
years  ago  had  not  lost  their  hold  on  great  principles.  The  Labour 
party  and  the  Socialist  party,  the  Temperance  party  and  the  Secular 
Education  party,  the  Irish  party  and  the  Welsh  party,  are  so  devoted 
to  their  own  special  objects  that  the  great  constitutional  question 
which  is  involved  in  the  maintenance  or  the  abandonment  of  party 
government,  the  great  questions  which  belong  to  the  domain  of 
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political  philosophy,  are,  if  not  unknown  to  them,  at  least  despised 
by  them.  What  chance  is  there  of  all  these  various  parties  falling  into 
line  and  consenting  to  bear  the  harness  and  submit  to  the  discipline 
of  party  government  ? 

Some  diseases,  however,  work  their  own  cure,  and  we  may,  perhaps, 
find  something  to  reassure  us  if  we  look  back  to  another  period  of 
our  history,  when  the  situation  of  parties  for  a  short  time  resembled 
more  closely  than  the  Coalition  period  what  it  is  at  present.  After 
1832  the  balance  of  parties  was  completely  overthrown,  and  Lord  Grey's 
enormous  majority  contained  almost  as  many  unruly  elements  as  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's.  The  Whig  Government  introduced 
measures  which  seemed  to  the  country,  not  then  ripe  for  such  a  policy, 
to  savour  of  sacrilege  and  confiscation.  Both  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  predicted  the  ruin  of  the  Constitution  if  the  Whigs 
remained  in  power.  These  predictions  have  been  ridiculed  because  they 
were  not  fulfilled.  But  why  were  they  not  fulfilled  ?  Because  they 
helped  to  rouse  the  people  of  England  to  a  sense  of  the  wrath  to  come. 
Then  was  seen  what  I  cannot  help  thinking  will  be  seen  again  :  the 
silent  conservatism  of  the  English  nature,  tolerant  of  reform,  'but 
impatient  of  revolution,  rose  to  the  occasion  and  rolled  back  the  wave 
which  threatened  it.  The  Conservatives  were  joined  by  many  who 
had  at  first  supported  Lord  Grey,  and  in  the  five  test  divisions  which 
preceded  Peel's  resignation  in  1835  the  minority  several  times  exceeded 
three  hundred,  and  this  in  a  House  where  the  nominal  strength  of 
the  Conservatives  was  only  260.  Once  the  Whig  majority  was  only 
seven  ;  another  time  only  ten.  And  the  highest  point  it  reached  was 
only  thirty-eight.  The  balance  was  restored  and  the  party  system 
re-established. 

The  disintegration  of  parties,  which  to  Gladstone  and  Graham 
seemed  to  cut  away  the  ground  from  under  Parliamentary  government, 
was  not  permanent.  The  old  system  settled  down  again  under  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  though  the  adoption  of  Home  Rule  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
shattered  the  Liberal  party  for  the  time,  it  soon  recovered  from  the 
blow,  and  in  1892  that  statesman  was  again  in  office  at  the  head  of 
a  small  majority.  From  that  time  to  this  the  approaching  termina- 
tion of  the  party  system  has  been  frequently  predicted.  But  down 
to  the  last  General  Election  it  maintained  its  ground,  for  the  Liberal 
Opposition  was  still  a  substantial  party — had  not,  that  is,  been 
practically  effaced,  as  the  Tories  were  in  1832  and  the  Unionists  in 
1906.  But  in  this  last-mentioned  year,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
system  was  shaken  to  its  centre  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  One 
party  was  prostrated ;  the  other  composed  of  so  many  discordant 
sections  that  it  ceased  to  present  even  the  outward  semblance  of  unity. 
Will  this  third  and  last  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  party  end  as  the 
others  have  done,  or  will  it  really  turn  out  to  be  the  final  chapter  in 
the  history  of  a  political  institution  to  which,  with  all  its  defects, 
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England  owes  so  much,  and  with  which  many  of  her  ablest  sons 
have  declared  that  Parliamentary  government  itself  is  inextricably 
bound  up. 

I  scarcely  think  this.  The  issue  of  the  last  General  Election  was 
the  result  of  a  surprise.  The  Labour  party  and  the  Socialist  party 
had  been  carefully  working  underground,  and  though  many  Unionists 
believed  that  their  party  would  be  defeated,  neither  Unionists  nor 
Liberals  anticipated  such  a  complete  bouleversement  as  actually 
occurred.  The  assailants  scored  a  great  victory.  But  the  very 
extent  of  their  victory  has  shown  their  strength,  and  the  frankness 
with  which  their  objects  are  avowed  makes  it  impossible  to  pooh-pooh 
as  a  mere  idle  panic  the  danger  which  many  men  foresee  from  their 
prolonged  tenure  of  power.  The  people  know  now  what  they  did  not 
know  two  years  ago — with  whom,  that  is,  and  with  what,  they  have  to 
contend.  They  had  no  idea  that  the  Socialism  and  Eadicalism,  of 
which  they  saw  and  heard  so  much,  would  ever  be  seriously  taken  up 
by  any  possible  Government  and  form  part  of  its  programme ;  still 
less,  perhaps,  had  they  any  idea  that  Home  Rule  would  again  be  recog- 
nised by  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  It  matters  nothing  to  the  purpose 
of  this  article  whether  these  avowed  objects  are  laudable  or  otherwise. 
Those  who  believe  in  them  have  as  much  right  to  try  to  give  effect  to 
them  as  those  who  disagree  with  them  have  to  try  to  prevent  them. 
The  question  is,  what  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
think  about  them  at  the  present  moment,  now  that  they  understand 
them  and  the  support  which  they  command  in  high  quarters. 

The  law  of  reaction  referred  to  by  Sir  James  Graham  in  the  extract 
already  given  is  just  as  certain  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  but  the 
length  of  time  required  to  set  it  in  motion  depends  on  the  violence  of 
the  shock  from  which  it  is  the  recoil.  Now  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  alarm  excited  in  the  public  mind  by  the  policy  and  attitude  of  the 
present  Government,  extending  as  it  does  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Unionist  or  Conservative  party,  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
alarm  created  by  the  earlier  measures  of  Lord  Grey.  The  reaction  after 
1832  was  speedy  and  permanent.  Men  who  had  supported  the 
Reform  Bill  and  believed  in  its  principles  were  not  prepared  for  the 
policy  to  which  it  gave  birth.  The  dissentients  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament  gradually  drew  together,  till  a  powerful  Opposition  was 
formed,  capable  of  coping  with  the  Government.  We  should  be  quite 
justified  in  calculating  on  a  similar  result  whenever  this  Parliament 
is  dissolved,  provided  only  that  public  opinion  has  fair  play.  But  if 
false  issues  or  secondary  issues  are  carefully  trailed  before  the  public 
eye,  hiding  from  view  the  principles  of  paramount  importance  which 
are  really  at  stake,  the  conservative  instincts  on  which  Unionists 
should  rely  will  be  distracted,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  they  fail 
to  show  their  full  strength. 

I  shall  be  told,  no  doubt,  that  in  comparing  the  reconstruction  of  the 
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party  system  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  one  time  and  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Lord  Derby  at  another  with  the  task  that  now  awaits  Mr.  Balfour 
I  am  forgetting  the  difference  between  the  present  constituencies 
and  those  to  which  the  elder  statesmen  addressed  themselves.  I 
think,  however,  that  too  much  is  made  of  this  difference.  We  are  told 
that  it  is  no  use  preaching  to  the  working  man  about  constitutional 
questions.  What  he  wants  is  some  immediate  benefit  for  himself. 
I  think  some  injustice  is  done  to  the  working  man  in  supposing  that  he 
looks  no  higher  than  his  own  immediate  material  interests.  These 
must  necessarily  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  mind  of  every  man  who  has 
to  earn  his  livelihood  by  daily  toil,  and  can  only  just  keep  himself 
above  actual  want.  But  the  working  man  has  ideas.  He  is  not 
indifferent  to  the  greatness  of  his  country  or  the  glory  of  her  Empire. 
He  is  not  indifferent  to  the  religious  education  of  his  children ;  and  a 
very  large  section  of  his  class — I  will  not  invite  controversy  by  saying 
how  large  a  one — are  sincerely  attached  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Speaking  for  the  peasantry,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  man  who  is 
eager  to  become  the  owner  of  a  small  farm  can  have  no  objection 
to  the  principle  of  private  property.  Since  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  working  classes  was  commenced  in  1867,  and  completed  in  1885, 
there  have  been  eight  General  Elections.  In  four  of  them  large  Con- 
servative majorities  were  returned  ;  and  in  one  of  the  others,  when  the 
Liberals  had  a  small  majority  on  the  whole  electorate  the  English 
majority  was  Unionist.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  I  think,  that  in 
any  one  of  these  cases  the  working  man  was  actuated  solely  by  con- 
siderations of  material  advantage.  Whether  we  approve  or  disapprove 
of  Imperialism  and  Jingoism,  of  religious  or  secular  education,  of  Home 
Rule  in  Ireland  or  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  England,  it  is 
clear  that  the  voter  who  is  influenced  by  any  one  of  these  questions 
is  not  guided  solely  by  the  pressure  of  his  physical  wants. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  grounded  his  belief  in  the  coming  subsidence 
of  the  party  system  on  the  absence  of  *  fundamental  questions,' 
without  which,  he  said,  '  party  becomes  faction.'  I  ground  my  own 
belief  in  its  speedy  reconstruction  on  the  presence  of  fundamental 
questions,  questions  reaching  down  to  first  principles  and  lying  at  the 
root  of  all  our  national  institutions,  political,  social  and  religious. 
The  approach  of  such  questions  was  predicted  by  Lord  Beaconsfield 
in  1873,  questions,  he  said,  of  far  greater  importance  than  fiscal  ones, 
and  now  they  are  knocking  at  the  door.  The  system  then  is  not  likely 
to  languish,  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  thought,  for  lack  of  food  to  keep 
it  alive.  The  Liberals  themselves  have  furnished  us  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  such  provender.  If  there  were  none  such  before  the  country 
eight  years  ago,  there  are  plenty  now,  questions  on  which  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  assert  that  public  opinion  is  truthfully  reflected  by 
the  present  division  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  such 
questions  as  these  become  the  watchwords  of  the  Unionist  party, 
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it  may  be  hoped  that  all  who  still  have  faith  in  the  principles  on 
which  English  society  is  constructed  will  approach  each  other  with 
a  view  to  common  action.  Then  that  consummation  will  be  reached 
which  so  many  great  statesmen  have  desired  at  critical  periods  of 
our  history,  when  we  shall  once  more  see  two  well-balanced  parties  in 
Parliament,  capable  between  them  of  conducting  the  business  of  the 
country  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  moderate  men.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  1856  both  Sidney  Herbert  and  Mr.  Gladstone  thought,  as  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  thought  forty  years  later,  that  all  '  the  great  ques- 
tions '  had  been  settled,  and  that  the  old  party  system  must  collapse 
in  consequence.  But  uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter.  As  the  conditions 
of  society  and  Government  pass  from  one  phase  into  another,  so  will 
other  '  great  questions '  as  important  as  the  old  ones,  continue  to 
arise  out  of  them,  and  to  this  process  one  can  assign  no  limit. 

What  would  follow  if  the  party  system  really  collapsed  has  often 
been  pointed  out.  '  You  can  have  no  Parliamentary  government  if 
you  have  no  party  government.'  Such  has  been  the  burden  of  the 
song  in  the  mouths  of  eminent  British  statesmen  during  the  last  half 
century.  Such  has  been  the  warning  addressed  to  the  people  of 
this  country  as  often  as  the  present  system  seemed  threatened. 
The  end  of  it,  according  to  this  view  of  the  case,  would  be  some 
form  of  personal  government,  to  which,  indeed,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  country  would  soon  become  reconciled.  But  it  would  be 
a  hazardous  experiment,  and  as  the  two-party  system  seems 
apparently  to  be  the  only  thing  which  stands  between  ourselves 
and  the  trial  of  it,  public  men  should  think  twice  before  they  do 
anything  calculated  to  prevent  its  restoration. 

To  sum  up,  both  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field,1  than  whom  no  two  better  judges  of  such  a  question  could  easily 
be  found,  have  assured  us  that  without  the  party  system  Parliamentary 
government  is  impossible.  Many  writers  and  speakers  at  the  present 
day  entitled  to  our  respect  assure  us  that  the  party  system  is  doomed. 
The  direct  conclusion  is  one  from  which  those  who  are  foremost  in 
predicting  its  extinction  would  be  the  first  to  shrink.  No  doubt  as 
long  as  Parliament  existed  any  method  of  government  might  be 
called  Parliamentary.  What  kind  of  government  it  would  be  in  the 
absence  of  two  well-defined  parties  is  what  I  endeavoured  to  show  in 
the  article  of  1899.  '  On  the  merits  of  personal  government  different 
opinions  may  be  held.  But  party  government,  the  two-party  method, 
is  all  that  stands  between  us  and  the  transfer  to  individuals  of  a  much 
larger  share  of  power  than  they  possess  now,  a  transfer  which,  if 
passively  acquiesced  in,  would  probably  be  the  precursor  of  some 
organic  change  in  the  Constitution.'  I  am,  however,  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  going  over  the  ground  again  because  I  believe  that, 
so  far  from  being  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  the  two-party  system  is 
1  Speech  on  Maynooth  Bill,  April  15,  1845. 
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about  to  enjoy  a  renewed  lease  of  life.  The  '  fundamental  questions  ' 
ahead  of  us  to  which  the  present  Government  are  pledged,  involving 
as  they  do  some  of  the  most  important  principles  which  can  agitate 
civilised  society,  will  find  plenty  of  work  for  the  party  system  for  at 
least  another  generation,  if  not  much  longer.  If  we  deduct  from  the 
present  Ministerial  following  all  the  Socialists,  all  the  Labour  party, 
and  all  the  Nonconformists  who  desire  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church,  how  many  will  be  left  ?  Of  these,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  many  who  prefer  reform  to  revolution  would  gradually  draw 
towards  the  party  of  constitutional  progress,  following  the  example 
of  the  Whigs  who,  at  an  earlier  period,  transferred  their  allegiance  from 
Lord  Grey  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  remainder,  uniting  with  the 
extremists,  would  form  a  strong  Opposition  confronting  a  powerful 
Government,  and  the  party  system  would  once  more  be  in  working 
order. 

We  can  only  at  the  present  time  deal  with  tendencies.  The  party 
system  is  not  as  yet  destroyed.  Important  measures  have  been 
passed  in  this  Parliament ;  and  would  be  again,  no  doubt,  if  the  party 
method  were  abandoned.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  method  is 
essential  to  all  effective  legislation,  but  only  to  the  particular  form  of 
Government  by  which  such  legislation  has  hitherto  been  conducted. 
This  distinction  must  be  borne  in  mind,  or  we  shall  miss  half  the 
significance  of  the  warnings  here  recorded.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  told 
Queen  Victoria  that  in  the  absence  of  two  well-defined  parties  she 
must  be  prepared  for  a  long  period  of  weakness  and  instability  in  the 
Executive,  he  was  thinking  of  a  transition  period,  at  the  end  of  which 
party,  perhaps,  would  revive  in  its  old  shape.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
others  were  thinking  of  what  would  follow  on  the  complete  abrogation 
of  the  old  party  system  as  a  Parliamentary  organ.  Neither  seems 
to  have  been  alluding  to  any  stoppage  of  the  legislative  machine. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  thinking  of  the  perpetual  changes  of  Government 
and  the  quarrels  of  rival  connexions  which  would  embarrass  the 
sovereign  in  the  one  case,  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  personal  government,  the 
virtual  dictatorship,  which  would  follow  in  the  other. 

T.  E.  KEBBEL. 
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THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
WILLIAM   II. 


THE  German  Emperor  has  returned  to  Germany.  In  London  and 
Windsor  he  has  been  the  most  amiable  of  guests.  At  Highcliffe 
Castle  he  has  been  the  most  charming  of  hosts.  We  have  seen  the 
Emperor  as  a  private  gentleman,  and  in  that  capacity  he  has  captured 
all  hearts.  There  is  so  much  that  is  intensely  human  about  him. 
He  is  so  open,  so  high-spirited,  and  so  cordial  in  his  manner.  He 
has  made  friends  with  all  whom  he  has  met  from  the  highest  in  the 
land  to  the  humble  school  children  whom  he  treated  to  tea.  However, 
William  the  Second  is  not  merely  an  amiable  prince.  He  is  before 
all  a  man  of  affairs  and  a  statesman.  In  his  private  capacity  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  the  friend  of  private  British  individuals, 
but  what  is  his  attitude  towards  the  British  people  ?  Is  he  friendly 
to  the  British  nation  ?  Can  he,  in  his  quality  of  German  Emperor, 
be  friendly  to  this  country  and  wish  for  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  British  Empire  ?  Had  the  Emperor's  visit  to  England  a 
political  object,  and  what  was  that  object  ?  These  are  questions 
which  many  people  are  asking  themselves,  and  which  will  find  a  reply 
in  the  following  pages. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  reported  in  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  that 
a  German  manufacturer  sent  to  William  the  Second,  who  had  just 
come  to  the  throne,  a  magnificent  dressing-gown  as  a  present,  but  it 
was  immediately  returned  to  the  sender  with  the  laconic  remark : 
'  The  Hohenzollerns  do  not  wear  dressing-gowns.'  The  Hohenzollerns 
are  a  military  race.  Since  1713,  the  year  when  Frederick  William  the 
First,  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  came  to  the  throne,  all  the 
Hohenzollern  rulers  have  lived  and  died  in  their  uniform.  To  them 
the  uniform  has  a  symbolical  and  a  very  practical  meaning. 

William  the  Second  means  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  his  ancestors. 
On  the  15th  of  June,  1888,  the  day  his  father  died,  the  Emperor  sent 
to  the  army  an  address  announcing  the  death,  which  closed  with  the 
words  :  *  I  solemnly  vow  that  I  will  ever  remember  that  the  eyes 
of  my  ancestors  are  looking  down  upon  me  from  the  other  world, 
and  that  one  day  I  shall  have  to  give  them  an  account  of  the  glory 
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and  honour  of  the  army.'  Only  three  days  later,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  he  sent  a  similar  address  to  the  German  nation.  The  foregoing 
pronouncement  is  characteristic  of  the  Emperor.  He  is  a  Hohen- 
zollern  of  the  old  stock,  and  he  means  to  maintain  the  family  traditions. 
Only  in  one  respect  is  William  the  Second  different  from  his  ancestors. 
He  takes  a  much  greater  interest  in  the  navy  than  in  the  army  ;  he  is 
rather  an  admiral  than  a  general. 

William  the  Second  has  ruled  Germany  almost  twenty  years. 
What  is  his  political  aim  and  record  ?  The  most  characteristic  feature 
of  Germany's  foreign  policy  during  his  reign  may  most  briefly  be 
expressed  in  two  figures. 

£ 

German  Naval  Expenditure  in  1888   ....       2,500,000 
German  Naval  Expenditure  in  1908    ....     18,000,000 

Frederick  the  Great  taught  in  his  Histoire  de  Mon  Temps,  that  the 
policy  of  a  nation  can  better  be  gauged  by  acts  than  by  words,  better 
by  its  warlike  preparations  and  expenditure  than  by  the  declarations 
of  its  statesmen.  The  foregoing  figures  are  very  eloquent.  They 
show  more  clearly  the  drift  of  Germany's  foreign  policy  than  do  all 
the  speeches  and  dispatches  of  Prince  Billow  and  his  predecessors. 

The  policy  of  a  sensible  nation  is  directed  by  impersonal  factors  : 
its  natural  needs  and  business  considerations.  Necessity  rather  than 
ambition  and  other  personal  feelings  direct  it,  and  an  intelligent 
constitutional  monarch,  like  the  German  Emperor,  gently  guides 
the  nation,  enlightens  it,  and  translates  its  justified  reasonable  and 
clearly  pronounced  wishes  into  action.  Such  has  been  the  endeavour 
of  William  the  Second. 

Germany's  economic  position  and  development  determines  her 
political  attitude  and  the  Emperor's  policy.  Germany,  which  was 
an  agricultural  country,  has  become  an  industrial  nation.  She  manu- 
factures already  considerably  more  iron  and  steel  than  does  Great 
Britain,  and  in  three  or  four  years  she  should  produce  more  coal — 
inclusive  of  lignite,  usually  omitted  in  English  statistics — than  this 
country.  The  German  industries  nourish  about  as  large  a  population 
as  the  British  industries.  Germany  has  become  dependent  on  her 
foreign  trade  for  the  subsistence  of  a  large  part  of  her  population. 
Eeceiving  raw  cotton,  wool,  iron,  copper,  &c.,  from  abroad,  and  sending 
thence  manufactured  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  machinery,  &c., 
Germany's  foreign  trade  greatly  resembles  our  own  foreign  trade. 

Compared  with  Great  Britain,  Germany  labours  under  very 
great  natural  difficulties.  Industries  engaged  in  over-sea  trade 
require  an  easy  access  to  the  sea,  but  whilst  the  British  industrial 
towns  lie  on  or  near  the  sea,  the  German  coal  centres,  and  near  the 
coal  centres  the  industrial  towns,  lie  from  200  to  500  miles  inland. 
More  than  three  quarters  of  the  German  industries  lie  in  and  about 
the  Rhine  valley,  between  Crefeld  near  Cologne,  and  Mulhausen 
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near  the  Swiss  frontier.  Long  distances  mean  heavy  freight  charges. 
Therefore  the  German  industries  work  with  but  a  slender  margin  of 
profit,  and  the  existence  of  the  German  export  trade  will  become 
very  precarious  as  soon  as  Great  Britain  uses  her  great  natural  advan- 
tages to  the  full. 

Modern  industries  strive  to  abolish  unnecessary  expenditure 
by  the  elimination  of  the  middle-man,  but  the  German  industries 
cannot  free  themselves  of  a  very  expensive  middleman.  Carriage  by 
rail  being  too  expensive  owing  to  the  long  distances  separating  the 
industrial  centres  from  the  coast,  a  large  part  of  her  exports  and 
imports  travel  up  and  down  the  Rhine.  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp 
are  the  most  important  harbours  for  Germany's  trade.  Manchester, 
wishing  to  eliminate  Liverpool,  built  the  Manchester  ship  canal  which, 
though  financially  a  failure,  has  proved  industrially  a  success.  Ger- 
many, wishing  to  eliminate  the  Dutch  middleman,  is  at  enormous 
expense  completing  the  Rhine-Emden  canal,  which  seems  likely  to 
prove  both  financially  and  industrially  a  failure.  So  far  the  young 
German  industries  have  known  only  good  times.  When  bad  times 
come  and  prices  fall,  the  presence  of  the  Dutch  middleman  may  reduce 
their  slender  profits  to  nothing  and  prove  their  ruin.  Germany 
requires  the  control  of  the  Rhine  harbours,  and  will  abolish  the  Dutch 
monopolist  middleman  if  she  can. 

In  order  to  save  expenditure  and  to  give  employment  to  her 
people,  Germany  wishes  to  carry  her  exports  and  imports  in  her  own 
ships,  but,  having  practically  no  harbours — Hamburg  lying  on  the 
wrong  river — her  maritime  development  is  greatly  impeded.  Never- 
theless, the  German  merchant  marine  has  wonderfully  increased.  It 
has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  decade,  and  it  is  now  the 
second  largest  in  the  world.  On  the  15th  of  December,  1907,  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  drew  attention  to  the  significant  fact  that  between 
1897  and  1907  Great  Britain's  share  of  the  world's  steam  tonnage  has 
declined  from  59  per  cent,  to  51  per  cent.,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
Germany's  share  of  the  world's  steam  tonnage  has  increased  from 
9'05  per  cent,  to  11  '30  per  cent.  Some  Germans  ask  themselves  : 
How  large  would  be  our  export  trade  and  our  merchant  marine  if  the 
Dutch  harbours,  which  geographically  and  historically  belong  to 
Germany,  were  ours,  and  if  we  could  manage  our  trade  ourselves  ? 
Other  Germans  ask  the  more  serious  question :  How  will  our  export 
trade  fare  in  bad  times,  when  international  competition  reduces  pro- 
fits to  a  minimum,  or  if  our  industries  should  be  crippled  by  a  revival 
of  the  British  industries  and  by  the  possible  closing  of  the  British 
Empire  to  our  exports  ?  Earlier  or  later  the  possession  of  the  harbours 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  is  likely  to  become  a  question  of  life  or  death 
to  Germany.  Germany  must  have  Holland  if  she  wishes  to  preserve 
her  wealth  and  her  industry,  and  to  nobody  is  this  clearer  than  to  the 
director  of  her  foreign  policy,  the  German  Emperor. 
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The  German  Emperor  has  made  countless  advances  to  the  Dutch 
and  to  their  Queen.  Officially  and  semi-officially  the  advantages  of 
a  German- Dutch  union  have  been  pointed  out  to  the  Dutch  during 
many  years,  and  especially  during  the  Boer  War,  when  Dutch  feeling 
was  very  hostile  to  Great  Britain.  Between  1899  and  1901  German 
and  Dutch  circles  discussed  freely  a  German-Dutch  reunion.  Many 
Dutchmen  were  in  favour  of  a  German-Dutch  alliance.  However, 
there  were  doubts  as  to  Great  Britain's  attitude.  Dutchmen  recog- 
nised that  this  country  was  bound  to  oppose  a  German  occupation  of 
Rotterdam  with  the  same  energy  with  which  she  had  opposed  Napo- 
leon's occupation  of  Antwerp,  and  they  withdrew  from  Germany  in 
alarm.  Germany  saw  that  she  might  incorporate  Holland  easily  did 
not  Great  Britain  bar  the  way. 

The  German  population  increases  by  900,000  a  year,  whilst  the 
British  population  increases  by  only  about  300,000  a  year.  At 
present,  immigration  into  Germany  is  greater  than  emigration  from 
Germany.  But  the  time  may  come,  and  it  may  come  soon,  when 
Germany  will  be  unable  to  feed  all  her  inhabitants.  As  she  has  no 
desire  to  follow  the  example  of  this  country,  and  to  strengthen  foreign 
countries  with  her  surplus  population,  Germany  wishes  to  acquire 
colonies  in  a  temperate  zone,  suitable  for  the  settlement  of  white 
men,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Germany  has  a  greater  need  for 
colonies,  and  perhaps  even  a  greater  moral  claim  to  colonies,  than 
has  Great  Britain.  As  practically  all  colonies  fulfilling  these  conditions 
are  in  British  hands,  Germany  can  become  a  colonial  power  only  at 
Great  Britain's  cost.  Here,  again,  Great  Britain  bars  Germany's 
path,  and  she  bars  it  not  merely  passively  by  the  fact  of  possession, 
but  actively,  too.  She  frustrated  Germany's  attempts  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold in  South  Africa,  and  to  join  hands  with  the  Boers.  She  opposed 
Germany's  endeavours  to  colonise  Asia  Minor  (Baghdad  Railway). 
She  has  opposed  her  in  the  Far  East  and  in  South  America,  and  has 
prevented  her  from  acquiring  coaling  stations  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

Germany  would  like  to  acquire  colonies  in  the  tropical  zone  in 
order  to  be  able  to  grow  her  own  cotton,  coffee,  &c.,  but  here  again 
she  has  found  her  path  crossed  by  Great  Britain  and  various  British 
colonies,  especially  Australia. 

The  protection  of  a  large  foreign  trade  and  the  acquisition  and 
defence  of  colonies  requires  a  strong  fleet  and  a  strong  fleet  requires 
arge,  well-situated  harbours.  Denmark  and  Holland  have  excellent 
harbours,  but  they  have  neither  a  fleet  nor  a  merchant  marine.  Ger- 
many is  building  a  large  fleet,  and  has  a  large  merchant  marine,  but 
she  has  only  one  commercial  and  one  naval  harbour  of  adequate  size, 
and  both  are  badly  situated.  She  might  acquire  the  Dutch  harbours 
and  the  Danish  harbours,  did  not  Great  Britain  bar  the  way.  Fate 
has  placed  Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  the  same  reciprocal  position, 
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into  which  it  put  Rome  and  Carthage  two  thousand  years  ago.  Ger- 
many wishes  to  possess  that  which  Great  Britain  wishes  to  keep,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  under  the  circumstances,  a  collision  between 
the  two  countries  can  be  avoided. 

Germany  has  entered  upon  the  same  line  of  business  as  Great 
Britain,  and  the  consequence  is  that  almost  every  profit  to  Germany 
means  a  loss  to  Great  Britain,  and  almost  every  profit  to  Great  Britain 
means  a  loss  to  Germany.  The  prosperity  of  the  German  manu- 
facturing industries  caused  serious  damage  to  our  own  industries. 
The  success  of  the  German  chemical  industries  resulted  in  the  decline 
of  the  British  chemical  industry,  of  the  West  Indian  sugar  industry, 
and  of  the  Indian  indigo  industry.  Germany's  prosperity  is  largely 
built  up  on  the  ruin  of  British  industries,  and  a  revival  of  British 
industries  will  cause  the  ruin  of  many  German  industries.  Great 
Britain,  finding  Germany's  progress  too  fast,  is  becoming  exasperated 
at  seeing  herself  deprived  of  trade,  industries,  and  shipping  by  Germany, 
and  having  her  industrial  population  thrown  out  of  work  and  forced 
to  leave  the  country.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  finding  her  pro- 
gress too  slow,  is  becoming  exasperated  at  seeing  herself  hampered 
in  every  direction  by  British  vested  interests. 

The  foregoing  makes  it  clear  that  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
can  be  friends  only  if  Germany  does  not  wish  to  obtain  those  commer- 
cial harbours  which  she  so  urgently  requires  for  her  manufacturing 
industries  and  her  merchant  marine ;  if  she  does  not  desire  to  obtain 
those  naval  harbours  which  she  so  urgently  requires  for  her  new 
fleet ;  if  she  does  not  want  to  obtain  those  colonies  which  she  so 
urgently  requires  for  her  population ;  if  she  has,  indeed,  no  wish 
to  remain  a  great  Power  but  is  willing  to  sink,  with  the  advance  of 
the  British,  American,  and  Russian  Empires,  to  the  level  of  a  second- 
rate  Power.  However,  that  is  evidently  not  the  policy  of  Germany 
or  of  her  Emperor. 

British  Governments  are  habitually  surprised  by  events  ;  German 
Governments  anticipate  them.  The  possibility — or,  rather,  the 
necessity — of  a  collision  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  has  for 
many  years  occupied  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  and  of  his  advisers, 
and  they  are  preparing  everything  for  that  event.  Let  us  look  into 
Germany's  naval  policy,  aims,  and  preparations. 

The  preamble  of  the  Navy  Bill  of  1900  stated  :  '  Germany  requires 
a  fleet  of  such  strength  that  a  struggle  with  the  mightiest  naval  Power 
would  involve  risks  threatening  the  supremacy  of  that  Power.'  That 
somewhat  indiscreet  phrase  is  the  best  summary  of  Germany's  naval 
policy  and  aims,  and  it  should  be  known  by  heart  by  every  English- 
man. 

Until  lately  the  German  fleet  was  pre-eminently  a  fleet  for  home 
defence.  The  ships  measured  only  from  10,000  to  13,000  tons,  and 
they  had  but  a  small  coal-carrying  capacity  and  radius  of  action. 
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They  were  evidently  rather  meant  to  manoeuvre  among  the  shallows 
and  the  tortuous  channels  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  than  to 
fight  in  blue  water.  The  Germans  had  apparently  not  yet  entirely 
ridded  themselves  of  the  old  coast-defence  idea.  Besides,  ships  of 
more  than  13,000  tons  could  not  pass  through  the  Baltic  and  North 
Sea  Canal.  However,  it  was  thought  that  the  small  but  agile  German 
ships  might  be  able  to  tackle  the  larger  English  ships  in  the  cramped 
home-waters  of  the  German  coast.  The  battle  of  Tsushima  showed 
the  value  of  large  ships.  The  building  of  the  Dreadnought  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  naval  men  in  Germany.  They  began  to  understand  that 
the  era  of  small  ships  had  passed,  that  English  Dreadnoughts  would 
have  to  be  met  with  German  Dreadnoughts,  and  they  resolved  also  to 
build  Dreadnoughts. 

The  Dreadnought  type  has  superseded  all  existing  types  of  battle- 
ships. It  seems  likely  that  in  the  naval  battles  of  the  future  ships 
of  this  class  only  will  fight  in  the  first  line.  Therefore,  the  coming  of 
these  will  convert  most  British  fighting  ships  into  second-rate  ships, 
and  it  will  almost  abolish  Great  Britain's  naval  superiority.  By  her 
ships  of  the  Dreadnought  type  finished,  launched,  and  building  Great 
Britain  has  only  a  small  advantage  over  Germany,  and  Germany 
means  to  outbuild  this  country  in  ships  of  the  largest  size.  According 
to  the  supplementary  Navy  Bill  of  1906,  Germany  was  to  lay  down 
every  year  two  Dreadnought  battleships  of  about  20,000  tons — the 
exact  measurements  are  not  known — and  a  cruiser-battleship  of  the 
same  size  ;  but  lately  the  Reichstag  has  added  another  Dreadnought 
battleship  to  this  number,  making  the  yearly  increase  of  the  German 
fleet  three  battleships  of  the  Dreadnought  class  and  a  cruiser-battleship 
of  similar  dimensions.  In  other  words,  Germany  will  lay  down  in 
every  year  four  Dreadnoughts  whilst  Great  Britain  laid  down  only  three 
in  1906  and  1907,  and  the  German  Dreadnoughts  are  to  be  larger,  faster, 
and  more  powerfully  armed  than  their  British  prototypes.  In  a  few 
years  Germany  will  have  a  fleet  of  twenty  Dreadnoughts,  and  the 
German  public  and  the  German  Press,  led  by  the  foremost  semi- 
official publications,  find  the  German  shipbuilding  programme,  which 
for  the  first  time  in  history  exceeds  that  of  this  country,  quite  insuf- 
ficient. Voices  are  raised  demanding  a  further  increase  in  the  ship- 
building votes. 

The  Navy  Bill  of  1900  made  provision  for  thirty-eight  battleships. 
With  regard  to  the  1900  programme,  the  semi-official  naval  and 
military  monthly  Uberall  states  in  its  last  issue  :  '  A  bad  fleet  is  the 
greatest  luxury  a  State  can  indulge  in.  It  is  useless  to  have  a  battle- 
fleet  composed  half  of  DreadnougMs  and  half  of  ships  of  inferior  fighting 
value,  though  they  may  be  new  ones,'  and  it  demands  that  all  the 
thirty-eight  ships  should  be  of  Dreadnought  size.  To  complete  such 
a  fleet  Germany  would  have  to  lay  down  six  Dreadnoughts  a  year. 
Her  shipbuilding  facilities  are  adequate,  and  there  are  reasons  for 
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thinking  that  another  expansion  of  the  German  shipbuilding  pro- 
gramme is  being  prepared.  Great  Britain  began  building  a  single 
experimental  Dreadnought.  Germany  is  simultaneously  building 
three  experimental  Dreadnoughts,  and  she  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  do  more  than  this  in  the  first  year.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  Germany  will  very  greatly  increase  her  yearly  output 
of  Dreadnoughts  as  soon  as  the  first  one  has  proved  a  success. 

The  fact  that  Germany  is  making  a  determined  attempt  at  out- 
building this  country  in  ships  of  the  largest  size  is  exceedingly  serious. 
Unfortunately,  many  Englishmen,  implicitly  trusting  in  unwarranted 
official  declarations,  are  under  the  impression  that  Great  Britain  can 
outbuild  Germany ;  that  British  ships  are  better  than  German  ones, 
and  that  they  are  built '  more  quickly.  According  to  the  German 
shipbuilding  records  given  in  the  year  book  Nauticus,  German  war- 
ships are  built  not  more  slowly  but  more  quickly  than  British  ones, 
and  Admiral  Tirpitz  has  only  recently  confirmed  that  fact.  Private 
enquiries  have  elicited  the  information  that  the  German  private 
shipbuilding  yards  alone  can  turn  out  seventeen  Dreadnoughts  every 
year  fully  provided  with  armour,  guns,  &c. 

Perhaps  still  more  serious  is  the  fact  that,  according  to  various 
high  German  authorities,  there  are  some  very  weak  spots  in  our  fleet. 
German  technical  authorities  have  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  British 
twelve-inch  wire  gun.  According  to  their  unanimous  view,  it  has 
proved  a  failure.  Its  barrel  rapidly  loses  its  shape.  In  the  twelve- 
inch  wire  guns  of  the  Japanese  fleet  the  distortion  of  the  barrels 
became  so  great  that  the  shells  turned  over  and  over  in  the  air  like  a 
clumsily-thrown  stick  instead  of  flying  straight.  Therefore  the 
Japanese  had  at  Tsushima  to  rely  chiefly  on  their  secondary  armament. 
The  longer  the  barrel,  the  greater  is  the  weakness  of  the  wire  guns, 
and  our  Dreadnoughts  are  armed  exclusively  with  the  longest  type  of 
twelve-inch  wire  guns.  In  other  words,  the  strongest  and  most 
modern  English  guns  are,  according  to  the  German  authorities,  quite 
unreliable.  Besides,  the  twelve-inch  Krupp  guns  are  not  only  found 
to  be  more  reliable,  being  built  up  on  a  different  principle,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  German  Ordnance  Tables,  they  are  far  more  powerful  than 
the  corresponding  British  guns.  According  to  the  German  naval 
authorities  Great  Britain  cannot  at  present  make  guns  to  equal  those 
of  Krupp.  As  warships  are  merely  floating  gun-carriages,  that  defect 
in  the  British  ships  is  most  serious.  German  authorities  also  maintain 
that  Great  Britain  keeps  an  insufficient  reserve  of  heavy  guns  and 
that  British  gunnery  is  largely  useless  because  the  ships  fire  at  sta- 
tionary targets  instead  of  at  moving  ones.  According  to  Admiral 
Tirpitz,  the  German  armour  plates  are  superior  to  the  British  ones 
and,  according  to  Count  Reventlow,  the  large  number  of  accidents 
and  breakdowns  in  the  British  fleet  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
British  seamen  and  artificers  are  inferior  to  the  German  ones.  Lastly, 
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it  must  be  doubted  whether  the  organisation  of  the  British  fleet  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  German  fleet.  An  old  organisation,  old  naval 
traditions  and  precedents,  and  old  naval  bases  like  all  old  machinery 
cannot  easily  be  modernised.  There  are,  according  to  the  German 
critics,  various  other  weak  spots  in  Great  Britain's  naval  armour, 
but  it  would  lead  too  far  to  describe  them  in  this  article. 

Provided  the  defects  in  the  British  Navy  can  be  remedied — the 
wire  guns  may  have  to  be  abandoned — it  is  chiefly  a  question  of  money 
whether  Great  Britain  will  outbuild  Germany  or  whether  Germany 
will  outbuild  Great  Britain.  Unfortunately  it  seems  possible  that 
Germany  may  be  able  to  outbuild  this  country.  The  picture  of 
Germany  '  groaning '  under  the  burden  of  militarism  and  of  pro- 
tective taxation  is  a  fancy  picture.  On  an  average  Income-tax  is 
100  per  cent,  and  Local  Taxation  is  150  per  cent,  higher  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  Germany.  Besides,  the  taxes  on  beer  are  four  times 
heavier,  on  tobacco  six  times  heavier,  and  on  spirits  ten  times  heavier 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  Germany.  The  well-to-do  German  who  pays 
a  penny  to  a  penny-half-penny  for  his  cigars,  and  the  German 
working  man  who  buys  three  cigars  for  a  penny,  who  gets  a  glass  of 
excellent  beer  for  a  penny,  and  a  glass  of  spirits  for  a  half -penny,  can 
certainly  stand  some  additional  taxation  on  these  articles.  The  fact 
that  there  are  800,000,000?.  in  the  German  savings  banks  compared 
with  200,000,0002.  in  the  British  savings  banks  shows  that  Germany 
is  rich  and  that  she  can  afford  to  challenge  Great  Britain  to  a  pre- 
liminary financial  duel. 

Whatever  the  cost  may  be,  the  German  challenge  must  be  accepted. 
The  security  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Empire  is  at  stake.  For 
every  German  Dreadnought  Great  Britain  must  build  at  least  two, 
and  even  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  Great  Britain  will  be  secure 
from  German  attack.  Count  Eeventlow  has  very  justly  pointed  out 
that  Great  Britain,  having  a  world-empire  to  protect,  will  hardly  be 
able  to  keep  her  fleets  permanently  concentrated  in  the  North  Sea. 
Herein  lies,  according  to  German  writers,  Germany's  chance.  Unless 
Great  Britain  possesses  an  overwhelming  supremacy  over  Germany, 
her  coasts  cannot  be  secure.  She  will  be  able  to  transfer  her  ships 
to  another  part  of  the  world  only  with  Germany's  permission  and 
even  then  Germany  might  use  her  opportunity  and  strike  whilst  a 
large  part  of  the  British  fleet  was  away.  Therefore  two  British  ships 
for  every  German  ship  should  be  the  minimum  to  be  laid  down,  and 
Lord  Tweedmouth  had  better  bring  in  new  estimates  immediately. 

The  strategical  position  is  greatly  in  favour  of  Germany.  Whilst 
Great  Britain's  position  is  a  very  delicate  one,  owing  to  the  vastness 
of  the  interests  which  must  be  defended,  Germany  has  nothing  to 
protect.  Not  a  single  German  town  lies  on  the  coast  and  her  shores 
are  sheltered  by  vast  shallows.  Therefore,  she  will  rely  for  coast 
defence  on  permanent  fortifications,  torpedo-boats,  and  submarines, 
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which  she  is  now  planning  and  constructing,  and  on  floating  mines. 
For  this  reason  Germany  declared  at  the  Hague  Conference  that  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  floating  mines  was  indispensable  to  her.  The 
whole  German  fleet  will  serve  as  a  striking  force  and  be  used  for  the 
attack. 

Although  Germany  has  proclaimed  that  she  requires  a  powerful 
fleet  for  the  protection  of  her  colonies  and  of  her  foreign  trade,  she 
will  neglect  both  colonies  and  trade  in  case  of  war.  Her  colonies 
are  not  worth  protecting,  and  her  trade  can  go  on  without  protection. 
Germany,  not  being  an  island,  cannot  be  starved  into  surrender. 
If  Great  Britain  should  blockade  the  German  coast,  Germany  will 
draw  her  corn  from  Eussia  or  Austria-Hungary  by  land,  and  her 
cotton  and  other  produce  will  come  via  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Trieste, 
and  Genoa.  Whilst  Germany  is  not  easily  vulnerable,  her  cruisers 
might  attack  British  trade  and  cause  widespread  distress  and  starva- 
tion in  Great  Britain  by  causing  a  general  rise  in  the  prices  of  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials.  German  cruisers,  issuing  from  Wilhelms- 
haven  or  Kiel,  could  hardly  pass  the  Dover  Straits,  but  would  have 
to  go  round  the  north  of  Scotland.  For  that  reason  a  harbour  situated 
as  far  north  as  possible,  such  as  Skagen  in  Denmark,  and  a  well-fortified 
coaling  station  or  two  near  Gibraltar  would  form  admirable  cruiser 
bases.  These  are  apparently  the  reasons  which  caused  Germany's 
repeated  and  very  energetic  endeavours  to  obtain  a  footing  on  the 
west  coast  of  Morocco. 

For  the  moment  and  for  some  time  to  come,  Germany  is  in  a  very 
awkward  and  insecure  position  with  regard  to  Great  Britain.  The 
Danish  straits  are  too  shallow  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  Dreadnoughts 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic.  Germany  is,  therefore,  unable  to 
send  her  Dreadnoughts  to  Kiel.  Hence  she  is  as  rapidly  as  possible 
enlarging  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal  to  Dreadnought  dimensions. 
It  will  take  some  years — how  many  is  uncertain — until  the  passage 
through  the  canal  will  be  practicable  for  20,000-ton  ships.  Meanwhile 
Germany  will  have  to  find  for  them  some  temporary  shelter  which  will 
not  be  very  secure,  and  she  will  be  very  grateful  to  Providence  if  no 
necessity  for  using  her  fleet  against  Great  Britain  arises  until  her 
big  ships  and  her  canal  are  ready. 

During  the  next  five  or  six  years  Germany  cannot  afford  to  go  to 
war  with  Great  Britain,  but  when  her  Dreadnoughts  and  her  canal 
are  finished,  matters  will  be  different.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  that 
the  German  Emperor  is  most  anxious  to  avoid  friction  with  England, 
and  that  he  has  come  over  here  to  give  a  public  demonstration  of 
his  good  will  and  friendship  for  England.  The  hope  of  gaining  the 
harbours  Germany  requires  and  perhaps  a  colonial  empire  too,  and 
the  hope  of  seeing  twenty  years  of  endeavour  at  last  rewarded  by 
success,  was  worth  a  journey. 

When  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal  is  finished,  Germany's 
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naval  position  will  be  a  very  formidable  one.  Warfare  will  in  the 
future  be  conducted  chiefly  by  Dreadnoughts,  but  as  the  Sound  and 
the  Great  and  the  Little  Belt  are  too  shallow  to  allow  of  their  passage, 
Germany  will  hold  in  her  improved  canal  the  key  to  the  Baltic.  The 
Baltic  will  be  as  much  a  German  lake  as  the  Black  Sea  would  be  a 
Russian  lake  if  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  were  in  Russian 
hands.  The  Dreadnoughts  which  Russia  contemplates  building  will 
be  able  to  pass  into  and  out  of  the  Baltic  only  by  way  of  the  German 
canal  and  with  Germany's  permission,  and,  in  case  of  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  Great  Britain  will  not  be  able  to  strike  at  Kiel  unless 
she  has  previously  seized  the  canal,  an  enterprise  which  would  require 
more  troops  than  Great  Britain  can  possibly  collect.  Germany  may 
win  the  mastery  of  Europe. 

Russia  may  free  herself  from  German  control  by  transferring  her 
fleet  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  by  securing  a  port  in 
the  utmost  North  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  The  deep  fjords  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hammerfest  and  the  North  Cape  are  free  from  ice. 
They  are  in  the  possession  of  Norway,  but  the  Russian  frontier  is 
only  a  few  miles  inland,  and  the  frontier  posts  are  said  to  have  the 
curious  habit  of  gradually  advancing  in  a  perfectly  inexplicable  manner 
towards  Lyngen  Fjord.  Russia  might  construct  in  that  bleak  region 
a  harbour,  but  she  would  hardly  find  it  a  satisfactory  naval  station. 
It  would  be  separated  from  Russia  by  an  enormous  distance.  Every- 
thing except  fish  would  have  to  be  obtained  from  Russia.  The 
creation  of  the  harbour  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  would  cost  probably 
50,000,0002.,  and  the  depressing  climate  and  surroundings  in  that 
wintry  desert  would  demoralise  the  officers  and  men  stationed  there. 
That  project  seems  impracticable. 

Russia  would  be  effectually  barred  from  access  to  the  sea  by 
Germany  were  it  not  possible  to  deepen  the  Danish  straits.  Both 
the  Great  Belt  and  the  Sound  are  shallow  over  only  a  short  distance, 
and  the  studies  which  Denmark  has  made  have  proved  that  the 
deepening  of  the  Sound  and  of  the  Great  Belt  is  feasible.  In  the 
interest  of  the  freedom  of  the  Baltic,  the  deepening  should  be  under- 
taken either  by  Russia  alone  or  jointly  by  some  of  the  Powers  interested 
in  the  free  navigation  of  the  Baltic.  Perhaps  Russia,  France,  and 
Great  Britain  might,  with  the  permission  of  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
jointly  execute  this  work.  However,  before  entering  upon  such  an 
enterprise,  the  question  of  the  integrity  of  Denmark  will  have  to  be 
considered  and  settled.  It  is  of  no  use  deepening  the  Sound  or  the 
Great  Belt  if  the  islands  dominating  it  are  liable  to  be  seized  at  any 
moment  by  Germany. 

When  the  enlargement  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal  is  finished, 
Kiel  will  be  a  citadel  to  the  German  fleet,  but  it  will  not  be  an  ideal 
harbour  for  an  attack  on  England.  For  such  an  attack  the  harbours 
of  Holland  and  Denmark  would  be  far  more  suitable.  The  Danish 
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mainland  (Jutland)  is  the  continuation  of  the  province  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  it  is  separated  from  Germany,  not  by  great  natural 
obstacles  which  can  easily  be  defended,  but  merely  by  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion. At  the  utmost  northern  end  of  the  Danish  mainland  lies  the 
harbour  town  of  Skagen,  which  is  connected  by  a  railway  with  Germany. 
Its  harbour  is  a  new  one,  having  been  constructed  between  1904  and 
1907.  It  was  opened  only  at  the  end  of  November  1907,  but  already 
then  Germany  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  that  admirably  situated  port 
which  faces  the  Firth  of  Forth.  At  the  end  of  November,  1907,  the 
whole  of  the  German  fleet  was  engaged  in  manoeuvres  off  Skagen, 
and  it  investigated  apparently  its  possibilities  in  case  of  war  to  the 
great  alarm  of  Denmark.  When  it  was  announced  that  the  British 
Admiralty  would  at  last  begin  to  convert  the  Firth  of  Forth  into  a 
war-harbour,  Danish  papers  thought  that  it  Rras  the  answer  of  the 
English  Admiralty  to  Germany's  study  of  Skagen  as  a  naval  port. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  non-German  naval  Powers  that  access 
to  the  Baltic  should  be  easy  to  ships  of  the  largest  size,  that  it  should 
be  secure  and  that  Denmark  should  strengthen  her  defences  towards 
Germany.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  Germany  to  exclude  Great  Britain 
and  other  Powers  from  the  Baltic,  to  convert  it  into  a  German  lake, 
and  to  urge  Denmark  to  strengthen  her  defences  against  an  attack 
by  sea.  In  October,  1907,  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  wrote  : 

In  naval  circles  in  Copenhagen  the  general  belief  is  that  the  fortification 
of  Copenhagen  towards  the  sea  of  such  an  extent  that  the  town  is  secure  against 
bombardment  by  a  hostile  fleet,  lies  in  the  best  interests  of  I  enmark.  The 
fortification  of  the  land  side  of  Copenhagen,  which  would  require  the  whole  of 
the  Danish  army  for  its  defence  goes,  perhaps,  beyond  what  a  well  understood 
policy  of  neutrality  demands.  The  independence  of  Denmark  is  not  threatened 
by  Germany.  And  if  a  German  attack  was  imaginable,  the  occupation  of  Jut- 
land would  alone  be  of  value  to  Germany.  However,  it  is  noticeable  that  at 
the  present  moment,  the  opinion  prevails  in  the  naval  circles  of  Denmark  that 
it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  that  country  and  the  preservation  of  its  neutrality 
to  fortify  Copenhagen  against  an  attack  by  land. 

Denmark,  like  Holland,  being  the  unfortunate  proprietor  of  one 
of  the  most  valuable  strategical  points  in'  the  world,  finds  herself 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone  and  she  does  not  know 
what  to  do.  If  she  fortifies  the  country  towards  Germany,  Germany 
will  take  umbrage.  If  she  fortifies  the  country  towards  Great  Britain, 
she  fears  that  she  might  experience  another  1807  as  some  of  her  most 
influential  journals,  for  instance  Tilskueren,  have  recently  pointed 
out.  Count  Raven,  her  foreign  Minister,  stated  in  October,  1907,  in  the 
Folketing  that  '  he  had  continued  the  traditional  foreign  policy  which 
was  to  keep  neutral  and  to  reserve  freedom  of  action  to  Denmark.' 
This  means  in  plain  English  that  he  had  continued  the  policy  of  folded 
hands,  being  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  what  part  to  take  in  case 
of  a  struggle  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  That  is  neither  a 
very  deep  policy  nor  a  very  safe  one.  Despairing  to  please  both 
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parties,  Denmark  pleases  neither  and  is  neglecting  her  defence.  A 
Defence  Committee  has  been  sitting  during  seven  years  without 
arriving  at  any  decision.  That  Commission  also  '  keeps  neutral 
and  reserves  to  itself  freedom  of  action,'  and  the  result  may  be 
bombardment  from  two  sides  instead  of  from  one  or  from  none.  The 
few  Danish  troops  are  scattered  haphazard  over  the  Danish  Isles 
and  mainland  as  if  it  was  their  duty  rather  to  guard  some  ancient 
barracks  than  to  defend  the  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  both  Denmark  and  Holland  cannot  defend 
themselves.  Both  must  be  defended  by  those  European  Powers  which 
wish  to  maintain  their  status  quo,  and  the  earlier  they  arrive  at  an 
understanding  how  to  defend  the  integrity  of  these  two  countries 
the  better  will  it  be  for  all  parties.  The  certain  knowledge  that 
Holland  and  Denmark  would  be  defended  at  all  costs  against  German 
encroachments  might  save  Europe  from  a  conflagration  similar  in 
extent  to  that  which  set  Europe  ablaze  a  hundred  years  ago. 

J.  ELLIS  BARKER. 
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THE    EMPEROR    WILLIAM  II. 
AND   SOCIAL   REFORM 


THE  historian  in  the  future  will  have  a  decidedly  difficult  task  in 
properly  estimating  the  character  and  the  abilities  of  the  present 
ruler  of  the  Fatherland.  And  this  difficulty  will  prove  all  the  greater 
because  a  man  like  the  Emperor  William  the  Second  benefits  so 
much  and  to  such  an  extent  from  both  personal  experience  and 
general  observation  that — what  is,  after  all,  not  more  and  not  less 
than  a  natural  consequence — the  views  which  he  entertains  at  one 
time  in  regard  to  some  important  international  questions,  and  the 
opinions  he  holds  under  certain  circumstances  concerning  some  vital 
points  in  reference  to  home  affairs,  are  not  unlikely  to  undergo  consider- 
able change  as  the  years  go  by.  Indeed,  the  gradual  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  Kaiser's  views  relating  to  some  well-known 
political  questions  became  very  clear  to  me  at  the  time  when  I  was 
engaged  in  the  work  which  had  been  entrusted  to  me  of  translating 
and  editing  the  English  edition  of  his  Speeches. 

Again,  a  further  difficulty  which  will  meet  the  historian  will  be 
the  fact — unfortunately,  so  often  lost  sight  of — that  the  Emperor  is 
at  once  very  much  under-rated  and  over-rated,  some  of  the  opinions 
regarding  both  his  aims  and  personality  being  as  wide  asunder  as  the 
poles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  the  literature  concerning  the 
present  ruler  of  ^he  German  Empire  has  gone  on  growing  more  and 
more  rapidly,  and  the  time  has  come  when  it  can  be  said  of  the 
Emperor  William  the  Second — and  this  without  any  fear  of  being 
contradicted  in  this  respect — that  more  books,  pamphlets,  and  articles 
have  been  written  around  him  than  is  the  case  respecting  any  other 
living  personage,  yet  hardly  any  two  books,  selected  at  random,  as  it 
were,  are  even  nearly  alike  in  general  tone.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  is  not  the  case  because  the  different  writers  have 
not  pretty  nearly  the  same  facts  before  them,  but  because  the 
personality  of  the  Kaiser  seems  to  make  very  different  impressions ; 
and,  moreover,  there  is  a  pronounced  tendency  amongst  native  and 
other  writers  and  politicians  to  ascribe  to  him  actions,  intentions,  and 
ambitions  which  are  either  foreign  to  him  or  with  which  he  has 
nothing  to  do. 
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For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what  has  just  been  said  the  following 
interesting  instance,  occurring  as  it  did  within  quite  recent  times, 
may  be  related  in  this  connexion.  When  it  first  became  known 
that  there  was  a  strong  probability  of  an  exchange,  as  it  were, 
of  certain  University  Professors  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  with  a  view  to  fostering,  as  it  was  claimed,  of  good  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries,  the  Kaiser  was  at  once  credited 
with  the  initiative  of  the  scheme,  which,  however,  was,  in  reality,  the 
outcome  of  a  discussion  between  a  number  of  German  and  American 
savants  who  attended  the  Scientists'  Congress  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  recent  International  Exhibition  at  St.  Louis.  To  cut  a 
long  story  short,  as  soon  as  certain  obstacles — which  indeed  at  one 
time  seemed  to  render  the  realisation  of  the  scheme  in  question 
impossible — had  successfully  been  overcome  by  its  originators,  a  full 
description  of  the  whole  plan  (containing,  too,  all  the  necessary  refer- 
ences and  details  as  to  the  great  and  numerous  advantages  which 
will  accrue  to  both  peoples  therefrom)  was  submitted,  through  the 
ordinary  channels,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
German  Emperor,  with  the  view  of  informing  them,  in  the  usual  loyal 
manner,  of  the  decision  the  learned  gentlemen  with  whom  the  whole 
matter  originated  had  arrived  at,  and  of  obtaining  their  final  approval 
of  this  somewhat  new  method  of  promoting  international  amity.  It 
will,  therefore,  become  thus  obvious — owing  to  exigencies  of  space 
it  is  impossible  to  mention  here  other  instances  of  a  similar  char- 
acter— how  difficult  it  is  to  approach  this  subject  with  a  mind  free 
from  prejudice  one  way  or  the  other.  Accordingly  it  will  be  the 
business  of  the  historian  to  clear  away  at  the  outset  an  immense 
amount  of  more  or  less  widespread  prejudice,  actual  or  apparent 
misconception,  untruth,  and  above  all  of  extravagant  laudation, 
before  he  is  able  to  come  to  the  real  man.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
so  far  as  we  of  to-day  are  able  to  understand  the  Emperor  William 
and  to  interpret  the  guiding  principles  of  his  main  policy,  it  seems 
clear  that  he  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  of  his  gene- 
ration— that  is,  if  considered  from  a  quite  general  point  of  view — 
but  that  he  is  also  one  of  the  two  or  three  great  statesmen  who  are  to 
be  found  amongst  the  ruling  monarchs  of  the  present  time.  It  is  true 
that  men  of  conspicuously  great  abilities  are  somewhat  rare  in  the 
age  we  are  living  in ;  this  fact,  however,  does  not  in  any  way  lessen 
the  high  intellectual  qualities  or  detract  from  the  great  mental  gifts 
and  striking  sagacity  of  the  head  of  the  German  nation. 

Historians,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  do  not,  unfortunately,  tell 
us  as  to  the  undercurrents  which  definitely  mould,  as  it  were,  from 
a  national  and  popular  point  of  view,  the  destinies  of  a  ruling  house 
or  even  of  the  ruler  himself.  One  point,  however,  stands  out  pro- 
minently in  the  pages  of  history — in  fact,  from  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  down  to  the  present  day— and  this  is,  that  one  of  the  best 
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estimates  and  most  reliable  evidences  of  the  strength  of  a  ruler  is 
the  circumstance  that  when  his  country  is  mentioned  he  instantly 
comes  into  one's  thoughts.  For  instance,  one  cannot  now  think  of 
the  British  Empire  without  remembering  King  Edward ;  and  equally 
so,  at  least,  is  it  in  the  case  of  Germany  and  the  Emperor  William. 
In  each  case  the  personality  of  the  Sovereign  has  become  interwoven, 
as  it  were,  with  the  very  fabric  of  his  country. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him,  or  whatever  political  and 
historic  events  in  the  career  of  his  German  Imperial  Majesty  may 
be  mentioned,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  a  man  of  intensely 
patriotic  feeling,  of  remarkable  personal  qualities,  and  of  an  exception- 
ally high  sense  of  duty ;  and  there  is  also  no  getting  away  from 
the  very  significant  fact  that  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  every 
act  has  been  dictated,  so  to  say,  by  his  one  single  desire  to  do  all  that 
he  possibly  can  for  the  honour  and  glory,  for  the  greatness  and  welfare, 
of  the  Fatherland — a  particularly  striking  feature  of  his  character 
being  that  he  does  not  consider  that  the  country  exists  for  him,  but 
that  he  exists  for  the  country.  This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most- 
discussed  traits  in  the  Emperor  William's  character — namely,  his 
propensity  of  interesting  himself  directly  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
It  is  very  doubtful  indeed  that  he  would  have  attempted  so  much 
and  to  such  a  degree  had  he  been  a  private  individual,  but  his  concep- 
tion of  the  duty  before  him  is  so  high  that  he  deems  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  encourage  as  much  as  possible,  and  again  as  often  as 
a  suitable  occasion  arises,  all  the  crafts,  arts,  and  sciences  which  have  in 
them  the  potentialities  for  ennobling  and  beautifying  life,  and  which  are 
indeed  calculated  to  make  life,  as  such,  purer  and  better.  Hence  that 
versatility  which  is  the  subject  of  so  much  and  so  frequent  comment. 

Speaking  generally,  when  we  come  to  estimate  the  chief  features 
of  the  Kaiser's  reign — that  is,  so  far  as  it  has  at  present  run  its  course — 
we  can  have  little  doubt  that  quite  the  most  essential  point  is  social 
reform.  Briefly  stated,  the  social  movement  in  Germany  is  now  not 
the  question  of  a  fight  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  used 
formerly  to  be  the  case,  but  between  economic  interests,  the  workers 
claiming  a  greater  share  of  the  profits  of  trading  than  they  have  had 
hitherto.  This  fight  has  of  late  become  more  widespread,  for  the 
meaning  of  the  term  *  working  man  '  has  been  enlarged.  A  *  working 
man '  nowadays  is  not  merely  one  who  does  manual  labour,  but  also 
one  who,  like  the  clerk,  the  manager,  the  shop-assistant,  and  even 
the  journalist,  receives  a  fixed  wage  and  nothing  more.  The  move- 
ment therefore  becomes  more  and  more  important — a  fact  which 
German  legislators  themselves,  as  recent  history  clearly  demon- 
strates, recognise  to  the  full. 

In  so  far  as  the  Fatherland  is  concerned,  it  is  instructive  to  note 
that,  judging  from  certain  speeches  which  have  been  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  delivered  at  various  meetings  of  the  German 
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Socialists,  this  state  of  affairs  has  been  to  a  large  extent  brought  about 
by  the  growth  of  the  great  Trusts — or  '  syndicates,'  as  these  financial 
corporations  are  usually  termed  on  the  Continent.  In  the  case  of  a 
Trust  profits  are  kept  within  a  certain  financial  circle,  yet  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  hands,  instead  of  being,  as  was  the  case  a  few  years 
ago,  confined  to  the  very  few.  This  has,  no  doubt,  gained  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  the  movement,  and  given  a  strong  and,  what  may 
be  called,  a  permanent  impetus  to  the  popular  desire  for  the  establish- 
ment of  more  universal  recognition  of  general  claims — that  is,  as  regards 
individual  rights.  Of  course,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
explanatory  remark  becomes  at  once  obvious.  For,  as  the  number  of 
capitalists  has  increased,  the  working  classes  have  gained  nothing  of 
the  profits  which  have  been  obtained  ;  and,  consequently,  the  political 
movement  which  has — apart  from  other  considerations  of  an  im- 
portant social  character,  as  will  be  seen  later  on — those  profits  as  its 
objective  has  gathered  in  force. 

Now,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  leading  motives 
of  Socialism  in  general — that  is,  as  it  is  being  at  present  developed 
in  all   civilised  countries — and    of    those  Socialistic  tendencies  in 
particular  by  which  the  Social  Democratic  party  in  Germany,  taking 
it  as  a  whole,  is  animated,  it  is  interesting  to  call  attention  to  one 
essential  factor  in  this  respect ;  namely,  that  the  political  movement 
in  question  in  the  Fatherland  is,  after  all,  not  confined,  as  it  is  usually 
described,  to  a  conflict  between  Socialism  and  Individualism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  again  between    Competition  and  Co-operation  on  the 
other  hand,  but,  as  a  careful  inquiry  into  these  points  will  convince 
the  student  of  economic  questions  of  to-day,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  class 
difference  more  than  anything  else  that  is  responsible  for  the  wide- 
spread tendency  towards  Social  Democracy,  a  tendency  of  which  it 
can  be  said  that  it  so  far  prevails  in  practically  every  corner  of  the 
German  Empire.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  working  classes — the 
term  being  now  applied  as  interpreted  in  its  widest  sense — are  at  the 
present  time  in  a  similar  position  to  what  the  middle  and  even  some 
of  the  upper  classes  were  in  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Prussia, 
between  fifty  and  a  hundred  years  ago ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  labour- 
ing under  the  painful  consciousness  of  an  inferior  position,   both 
economic  and  social.     The  great  extent  class  differences  had  attained 
to  during  that  particular  period  of  German  history  may  be  easily 
gathered  from  the  nature  of  a  certain  reply  which  Bismarck  deemed 
it  advisable  to  give  to  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  the  late  Von 
Kleist-Retzow,  who,   some  time  in  1850,  told  the  future  Chancellor 
that  he  had  proposed  for  the  hand  of  the  Countess  von  Stolberg- 
Wernigerode  in  marriage.     '  My  poor  Hans,'  said  Bismarck,  *  you 
have  made  a  fool  of  yourself.    How  can  you  imagine,'  continued  the 
eminent  and  immortal  statesman,  '  that  a  member  of  the  old  Imperial 
Court  nobility  will  marry  a  daughter  to  a  gentleman  who  occupies  a 
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lower  rank  in  the  scale  of  our  aristocracy  ? '  As  this  characteristic 
statement  by  the  late  Iron  Chancellor  illustrates"  in  a  remarkable 
manner  what  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  part,  no  further 
comment  is  necessary. 

Again,  properly  to  understand  the  Kaiser's  attitude  in  regard  to 
social  questions  in  general  we  must  go  back  to  the  earliest  stages 
of  this  movement  in  Germany.  To  put  it  briefly,  the  fact  that  the 
working  classes  have  come  to  realise  not  only  that  they  have  strong 
common  interests,  but  also  that  they  can,  from  the  economic  and 
material  point  of  view,  in  the  first  instance,  facilitate  the  advance- 
ment of  their  cause  and  the  object  they  have  in  view  by  means  of 
organisation,  and  thus  considerably  better  their  position ;  that  one 
and  all  of  them  are  on  an  equality ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important, 
that  they  are  a  distinct  class  in  themselves,  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  whose  work  was  subsequently  amplified  by 
Karl  Marx  and  his  faithful  followers. 

If  I  were  asked  to  say  what  constitutes  Lassalle's  chief  merits 
in  this  respect,  I  should  unhesitatingly  answer  that  he  succeeded 
in  a  marked  degree,  such  as  no  one  ever  did  before  him,  in  creating 
a  consciousness  of  their  real  position  in  the  minds  of  the  workers,  thus 
laying  the  foundation-stone  upon  which  trade  unionism,  perhaps 
the  greatest  social  bulwark  in  every  country  in  which  industry  and 
commerce  are  being  conducted  on  a  vast  scale,  with  all  its  modern 
aims  and  manifold  duties,  had  a  decade  or  two  later  developed. 
For  why  is  it  that  trade  unions  are  rapidly  coming  into  existence 
in  almost  all  centres  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  why  is  it  again 
that  their  membership  increases — one  may  say  from  day  to  day — 
by  leaps  and  bounds  ?  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  wage-earners 
have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Lassalle's  teaching,  and  supplemented  it  as 
it  were  by  their  own  experience  and  observation — namely,  that  it  is 
only  by  the  process  of  combining  that  they  are  placed  in  a  position 
of  dealing  with  their  employers  in  a  somewhat  adequate  manner,  and 
of  thus  obtaining,  under  certain  circumstances,  what  may  be  called 
fair  and  satisfactory  terms. 

In  so  far  as  some  important  historic  data  in  this  direction  are 
concerned,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  originally  the  movement, 
as  it  was  initiated  by  Ferdinand  Lassalle  and  his  school,  had  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  revolutionary  tendency — a  fact  which  cannot  be 
strongly  enough  emphasised,  especially  in  view  of  the  present  state  of 
development  of  Socialism  in  this  country — but  unfortunately  the 
political  parties  did  not  properly  grasp  at  the  right  moment  the 
problem,  which  in  its  present  aims  does  not  differ  much  from  a 
striving  for  a  complete  upheaval  of  the  established  order  of  things. 
As  with  the  parties,  so  also  with  the  Government :  they  misunderstood. 
And  it  was  resolved  that  the  new  political  ideals  should  be  extermi- 
nated by  repressive  measures.  Had  they  understood  the  great 
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problem  which  lay  behind  this  movement,  and  had  they  met  in  a 
reasonable  spirit  the  then  modest  demands  of  the  workers — which 
amounted  to  the  State  protection  of  their  rights — there  might  not 
have  been  a  Social  Democratic  party  of  any  particular  importance.  It 
deserves,  however,  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion  that  Bismarck, 
with  his  rare  and  masterly  insight  into  the  general  development  of 
internal  affairs,  did  certainly  not  fail  to  realise  the  real  significance  of 
the  new  ideals ;  and  as  the  one  great  feature  of  his  general  policy  was 
the  advancement  of  the  greatness  of  the  Empire,  he  strove  incessantly 
and  in  every  way  to  unify  its  peoples.  His  aim  therefore  was  first 
to  conciliate,  and  then  to  win  over,  the  adherents  of  the  new  move- 
ment. And,  now,  the  very  important  question  arises  as  to  what  were 
the  actual  results  which  the  Iron  Chancellor  has  achieved  in  this  direc- 
tion ?  He  gave  them  the  vote,  not  because  he  wished  to  create  a 
fourth  class — which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wields  now  such  immense 
power — but  because  he  thought  that  this  would  do  something  to  keep 
the  people  from  Socialism.  He  also  introduced  the  State  subsidy  for 
old-age  pensions  and  established  working  men's  insurance.  Bismarck 
was  not  altogether  opposed  to  repressive  measures,  but  his  unerring 
judgment  told  him  that  preventive  or  conciliatory  measures  were 
by  far  the  better  of  the  two,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  that  the  State 
itself  should  cultivate  State  Socialism.  He  might  have  gone  further, 
but  he  stopped  at  protecting  the  working  classes  and  supporting 
their  rights  against  the  employers  ;  and  here  it  was  that  the  Chancellor 
and  his  new  master,  the  Emperor  William  the  Second,  came  into 
collision.  Their  views  were  in  great  conflict.  This  was,  in  fact,  so 
much  the  case  that  some  of  the  latest  contributions  to  Bismarck 
literature,  amongst  which  the  recent  publication  of  the  Hohenlohe 
Memoirs  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place,  point  unmistak- 
ably to  the  fact  that  the  fall  of  the  '  Man  of  Blood  and  Iron '  was,  if 
not  indeed  wholly,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  brought  about  by  this 
divergence  of  opinion.  However  that  may  be,  it  has  been  stated 
on  credible  authority  that  on  one  occasion  the  conflict  of  views  became 
so  sharp  that  the  Emperor  said,  with  some  heat,  *  I  am  quite  able 
to  manage  the  Social  Democrats  myself  ;  leave  them  to  me.'  Accord- 
ingly, basing  his  views,  as  the  Emperor  really  does,  on  the  considera- 
tions contained  in  the  historic  facts  to  which  full  reference  has  been 
made  above,  he  is,  as  there  can  be  little  doubt,  convinced  that  the 
Social  Democratic  tendency  is  but  a  passing  one,  which  will  die  out 
when  the  root  of  the  trouble — that  is,  the  unsatisfactory  relations 
between  masters  and  men — has  been  removed  by  legislative  and 
other  measures.  He  also  believes  that,  as  regards  education,  the 
spread  of  knowledge  will  ultimately  have  the  effect  of  convincing 
the  masses  of  the  people  that  Social  Democracy  is  a  political  creed 
which  is  not  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  either  of  themselves 
as  individuals,  or  of  the  nation  at  large.  Consequently,  on  analysing 
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in  detail  the  Kaiser's  aims  concerning  this  department  of  domestic 
affairs,  it  will  be  found  that  ever  since  he  came  to  the  throne  his 
main  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  working  classes — that  is,  in  order  to 
ameliorate  their  social  and  economic  position  as  well  as  their  general 
well-being — lay  in  those  two  directions. 

For  as  far  back  as  the  22nd  of  October,  1888,  the  Kaiser  in 
a  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  Reichstag  expressed  himself 
somewhat  to  the  following  effect :  *  As  a  dear  bequest  of  my  grand- 
father, now  resting  in  God,  I  undertake  the  task  of  continuing  the 
social  and  political  measures  which  he  inaugurated.'  And,  speaking 
on  another  occasion  not  very  long  afterwards,  he  said  :  '  The  welfare 
of  the  labouring  classes  lies  close  to  my  heart.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  not  to  wait  long  for  an  opportunity 
to  prove  in  a  practical  manner,  as  it  were,  his  sympathies  with  and 
benevolent  attitude  towards  the  working  classes.  For,  as  will  be 
easily  recalled,  very  soon  after  he  ascended  the  throne  the  miners 
employed  in  the  collieries  of  the  Ruhr  district  went  on  strike  for 
higher  wages — a  course  of  action  which,  needless  to  say,  had  for  the 
time  being  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the  industry  of  the  whole 
country — and  the  Emperor,  without  much  delay,  consented  to  receive 
a  deputation  of  the  men.  He  addressed  them  in  the  following  way, 
'  Every  subject  who  considers  that  he  has  a  grievance  naturally 
has  the  ear  of  the  Kaiser,'  thus  intimating  to  the  working  classes 
as  a  body  that  he  was  accessible  to  them ;  and  then,  reminding  them 
of  the  hardships  that  the  strike  was  the  direct  cause  of,  he  urged 
them  to  return  to  their  work,  promising  that  their  interests  should 
receive  his  particular  attention.  Two  or  three  days  later  a  deputa- 
tion of  employers  laid  their  case  before  him.  In  his  reply  he  told 
them  what  he  had  said  to  the  men,  and  then  went  on  to  beg  of  them 
to  comply  with  some  of  the  requests  which  the  wage-earners  had 
formulated,  pointing  out  that  it  was  only  natural  that  the  workers 
would  try  to  obtain  as  much  as  they  could  for  their  labour,  and  that, 
as  everyone  nowadays  read  the  newspapers  and  were  thus  made  aware 
of  the  huge  profits  which  came  into  the  pockets  of  the  capitalists, 
men  went  on  strike  because  they  believed  that  they  were  not  receiving 
a  fair  share  of  the  monetary  product  of  their  toil.  These  exhortations, 
skilfully  thrown  out  to  both  sides,  were  accompanied  by  immediate 
and  excellent  results.  A  settlement  of  the  dispute  was  soon  arrived 
at,  the  consequence  being  that  a  grave  industrial  crisis  was  thus 
quickly  averted. 

From  the  historic  point  of  view,  it  is  interesting  to  record  that 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  it  was  this  matter  which  suggested 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  Kaiser  the  desirability  of  calling  together 
the  State  Council  which,  under  his  presidency,  met  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  best  legislative  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes.  And,  further,  that  there  was  nothing 
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haphazard  about  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  several 
prominent  Labour  leaders  were  made  members  of  this  Council.  It 
is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note  that,  when  the  proceedings  had  terminated, 
one  of  the  Labour  representatives  gave  expression,  in  rough  but  neverthe- 
less convincing  language,  to  a  splendid  eulogy  of  the  Kaiser's  fairness, 
sympathy,  mental  energy,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  things  in 
general  which  one  would  have  expected  to  lie  outside  the  sphere  of 
his  interest  altogether.  Even  here,  however,  the  Kaiser  did  not 
stop  ;  for  it  was  he  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  International  Labour  Conference  which,  after  prolonged  and 
laborious  preliminaries  of  a  general  and  an  international  character, 
was  held,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  in  Berlin  in  1890,  and  at  which 
nearly  every  country  in  Europe  was  represented.  It  is  true  that, 
in  accordance  with  strict  etiquette,  the  Kaiser  himself  did  not  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  this  International  Conference  on  technical 
labour  questions ;  but  it  was  on  all  hands  admitted  that  he  dis- 
played the  utmost  interest  in  its  proceedings,  invited  the  delegates 
to  his  Palace,  heard  their  views,  and  gave  them  every  encourage- 
ment. Consequently,  when  soon  afterwards  (on  the  20th  of  June, 
1890)  he  visited  Krupp's  works  and  said  to  the  employees,  '  You 
know  that  my  house  has  ever  shown  the  greatest  care  for  the 
working  classes,'  his  hearers  gave  an  enthusiastic  response. 

And,  further,  that  the  Kaiser  has  since  fully  adhered  to  these 
views  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  certain  speech  which 
he  delivered  on  some  social  subjects  as  recently  as  towards  the  end 
of  August  last  strongly  resembled,  as  regards  both  tone  and  sub- 
stance, the  one  which  he  made  on  the  occasion  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  opening  the  first  Reichstag  of  his  reign.  But  the  best 
illustration  of  the  Emperor's  attitude  towards  social  reform,  as 
understood  in  its  real  interpretation,  is  contained  in  a  speech  which 
the  German  Imperial  Chancellor  delivered  in  the  Reichstag  a  little 
while  ago.  Speaking  of  a  series  of  legislative  measures  which  were 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  position  of  the  workers  more 
tolerable  and  more  satisfactory,  Prince  Billow  said  : 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  and  the  duty  of  the  monarchy  to  intervene  in  a 
conciliatory  manner,  to  warn  the  workers  against  demanding  things  which  tend 
to  reduce  the  general  capacity  of  competing  with  nations  in  the  world  market 
or  which  are  apt  to  undermine  our  social  order.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
duty  devolves  upon  the  Government  to  request  and  exhort  employers,  and  those 
engaged  in  various  enterprises  on  a  large  scale,  to  work  earnestly  in  order  that 
class  differences  may  gradually  fade  away,  in  order  that  the  poorer  classes  may 
become  better  off,  and  in  order  that  more  and  more  of  the  lower  classes 
may  work  their  way  up  into  the  richer  and  higher  classes  of  the  community. 
That  is  the  view  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor.  That  is  the  opinion  held  by  the 
allied  Sovereigns.  That  is,  in  fact,  my  social-political  confession. 

Again,  in  so  far  as  another  and  indeed  no  less  important  aspect 
of  domestic  politics  is  concerned,  there  is  a  further  point  with  which 
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the  name  of  the  Emperor  William  the  Second  will  for  many  years 
to  come  be  indelibly  associated,  and  this  is  his  influence  in  checking 
the  great  tide  of  emigration.  It  will  be  remembered  that  until  quite 
recently,  and  especially  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  considerable  numbers  of  people  left  the  Fatherland  every 
year  and  made  new  homes  in  some  other  land,  the  United  States  of 
America  in  particular.  But  German  emigration  has  now  fallen  off, 
as  the  general  statistics  which  have  recently  been  issued  from  the 
New  York  office  with  this  object  in  view  clearly  show,  to  quite  small 
proportions ;  and  though  this  is  doubtless  due  in  a  certain  measure 
to  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  Kaiser  himself  has  had  a 
large  share  in  bringing  it  about,  for  he  has  consistently  opposed 
emigration  on  a  large  scale  in  every  possible  way.  And  there  is 
another  form  of  shifting  of  population  which  he  has  strongly  objected 
to,  and  that  is  the  removal  of  families  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  some  other  in  which  life  can  be  lived  more  pleasantly.  In  this 
way  the  eastern  provinces  have  suffered,  and  the  more  beautiful 
and  more  fertile  western  provinces  have  gained.  In  discussing  this 
matter  during  a  tour  through  these  particular  districts,  the  Emperor 
William  on  one  occasion  said  : '  When  a  man  has  at  last  made  sufficient 
money  to  bring  him  in  a  good  income,  his  heart  may  say  to  him,  "  Now 
that  you  are  in  a  position  to  retire,  go  further  west,  where  the  country 
is  so  beautiful "  ;  but  here  reason  should  step  in  and  say,  "  Duty 
first,  pleasure  afterwards."  : 

That  the  Kaiser,  strenuous  soldier  though  he  is,  is  an  earnest 
advocate  and  preserver  of  peace  is  now  more  and  more  universally 
acknowledged,  and  therefore  nothing  more  need  be  said  on  this 
point  than  to  quote  the  Emperor's  own  words,  namely :  '  Since  my 
accession  to  the  throne  I  have  often  meditated  on  the  consequences  of 
war,  and  I  know  that  the  best  use  I  can  make  of  the  position  which 
I  hold  is  to  do  all  the  good  I  can  for  the  general  welfare  of  mankind.' 
Again,  on  another  occasion — that  is,  in  the  course  of  an  interview 
with  an  eminent  French  politician,  when,  as  was  by  no  means  un- 
natural, especially  in  view  of  all  that  had  been  said  and  written  in 
reference  to  the  great  Moroccan  question,  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  future  possibilities  of  a  Franco-German  war — the  Emperor  said  : 
'  The  man  who  tries  to  bring  about  a  war  is  either  a  fool  or  a 
criminal.' 

It  is,  perhaps,  quite  to  be  expected  that  a  man  who  is  so  anxious 
to  preserve  peace  should  exhibit  both  tolerance  and  breadth  of  view 
in  a  very  marked  and  conspicuous  degree,  and,  though  a  staunch 
Protestant  himself,  he  has  the  complete  confidence  of  the  Koman 
Catholics.  That  this  is  not  surprising  an  utterance  such  as  the  follow- 
ing will  show : 

Those   of  you,  whether  Poles   or   Germans,  who   are   Catholics,  there   is 
something  which   I   wish   to   impress   upon  you.     When   I   last   visited   the 
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Vatican,  the  venerable  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth,  in  taking  leave  01  me 
grasped  me  by  both  hands,  gave  me  his  blessing,  and  said  :  '  I  vow  and 
promise  to  your  Majesty,  in  the  name  of  the  entire  Catholic  section  in  the 
Fatherland,  that  they  will  always  be  the  loyal  and  devoted  subjects  of  the 
German  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia.'  Upon  you,  reverend  fathers  of  the 
Chapter,  devolves  the  duty  of  putting  into  practice  the  noble  promise  of  the 
aged  Pontiff,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  said  that  after  his  death  the  vow  he  made 
to  the  Emperor  was  broken. 

This  is  fairly  typical  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  great  number  of 
the  Kaiser's  utterances  on  religious  matters  have  been  made.  Had 
his  political  speeches  been  equally  temperate,  and  just  to  the  point, 
as  it  were,  there  would  have  been  far  less  controversy  concerning 
his  personality  and  alleged  ambitions. 

Louis  ELKIND,  M.D. 
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THE  HEART  DISEASE   OF   THE  EMPIRE 

(IRELAND  IN  1907} 


I  BELIEVE  it  to  be  true  that  the  British  Governments  of  the  past 
half -century  will  be  judged  at  the  bar  of  history,  not  by  the  number 
of  treaties  they  have  made  with  Foreign  Powers,  nor  by  the  number 
of  battle-ships  they  have  built,  nor  yet  by  the  amount  of  territory 
they  have  conquered  or  annexed,  but  by  the  result  of  their  efforts 
to  govern  Ireland.  Such  a  criterion  would  be  both  reasonable  and 
just,  for  no  more  difficult  or  delicate  task  faces  any  British 
Administration ;  and  the  Government  which  lays  down  the  reins  of 
office,  knowing  that  it  has  led  Ireland  along  the  paths  of  prosperity 
and  internal  peace,  leaves  behind  it  a  record  for  capacity  that  will 
stand  the  brunt  of  searching  investigation  into  the  other  branches  of 
its  statesmanship  and  will  emerge  triumphant  from  the  ordeal. 

No  doubt  some  will  say,  '  But  wherein  lies  the  difficulty  of  Irish 
administration  ?  Surely  an  Imperial  Government  that  is  charged 
with  the  ultimate  governance  of  four  hundred  million  persons,  of  every 
race,  colour,  and  creed,  ought  to  be  able  to  cope  with  three  million  Irish- 
men.' To  my  mind  the  difficulty  is  not  a  numerical  one  ;  were  it  so 
the  solution  would  have  been  found  long  ago.  It  is,  rather,  a  natural 
difficulty  upon  which  a  political  one  has  been  superimposed.  It  is 
the  problem  of  governing,  within  a  small  area,  two  races  so  wholly 
alien  the  one  from  the  other ;  of  governing  sgntimental  Celts  who 
love  to  be  a  law  unto  themselves  and  yet  lack  the  grit  to  raise  a  nation 
as  the  term  is  now  understood,  and  of  ruling  under  the  same  system 
the  '  men  of  the  North,'  whose  practical  character  for  tireless  industry 
of  hand  and  head  has  little  in  common  with  the  young  men  south  of  the 
Boyne,  who  dream  dreams  but  can  only  think  of  turbulence  as  the 
proper  method  of  realising  them.  The  political  difficulty  has,  recently, 
been  well  stated  by  Mr.  Birrell :  Ireland  has  been  '  the  shuttlecock 
of  British  parties  '  for  the  past  century  ;  and  as  the  distance  between 
these  parties  has  widened  so  have  the  competing  Irish  policies  of 
Unionist  and  Home  Rule  Cabinets  become  more  antagonistic  the 
one  to  the  other.  It  may  be  impossible  so  to  rule  Ireland  as  to  please 
all  of  her  inhabitants  ;^but  the  difficulties  would  be  infinitely  less 
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if  there  were  continuity  instead  of  competition  in  our  respective  Irish 
policies.  One  might  think  for  instance  that,  now  that  Ireland  has  the 
same  local  self-Government,  the  same  religious  liberty,  the  same 
civil  laws  as  Great  Britain,  a  basis  for  a  continuous  policy  had  been 
found  ;  and  that,  if  exceptional  treatment  were  necessary  to  heal  old 
wounds,  the  obvious  preference  which  Ireland  has  secured  in  her 
Parliamentary  Representation  and  in  her  Land  Laws  might  be 
guaranteed  to  her  by  both  parties.  Such  a  system  would,  of  necessity, 
include  the  educational  and  social  reforms  which  Ireland  would  in 
the  future  enjoy  pari  passu  with  Great  Britain ;  equally  it  would 
depend  upon  the  previous  guarantee  of  Nationalist  public  opinion — 
whether  formed  by  the  priesthood  or  politicians  or  both — that  the 
domestic  affairs  of  that  country  should  be  conducted  hereafter  with 
the  same  respect  for  law,  for  liberty  of  opinion  and  security  of  personal 
property,  as  now  obtains  on  this  side  of  St.  George's  Channel.  Given 
these  premisses — it  must  be  admitted  that  they  will  be  difficult  to 
obtain,  but  they  are  worth  working  for — what  a  prosperous  country 
might  Ireland  become !  Surely  it  would  be  worth  a  conference 
between  the  two  British  parties,  even  though  it  lasted  five  years,  to 
find  some  via  media  on  which  all  might  agree  to  save  Ireland  from  the 
fate  that  is  always  ultimately  in  store  for  the  shuttlecock. 

Meanwhile,  judging  the  present  Government  by  its  methods  of 
administration  in  the  sister-island,  what  verdict  can  be  passed  upon 
it  hereafter  by  those  who  will  write  and  read  its  history  ? 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  deal  with  the  Government  of 
Ireland  during  the  past  twelve  months  only,  and  to  bring  home  to 
all  who  are  not  hopeless  party  politicians  the  alarming  recrudescence 
of  danger,  not  so  much  really  to  Great  Britain  as  to  Ireland  herself, 
which  is  now  apparent.  Radicals  with  any  pretence  to  an  open 
mind  must  admit  the  horrors  of  the  present  situation,  which  opposes 
in  reality  all  the  theories  of  Liberalism  in  which  they  have  been 
trained ;  Unionists  must  in  their  hearts  confess  to  the  humiliation 
imposed  upon  the  Empire  by  such  a  state  of  affairs  in  our  midst, 
even  though  they  fail  to  betray  the  smallest  interest  in  the  condition  of 
Ireland  at  the  present  time.  Nothing,  to  my  mind,  has  been  more 
amazing  during  the  past  year,  whilst  Ireland  has  drifted  from  mild 
disorder  to  downright  anarchy,  than  the  complacency  with  which 
the  Unionist  party — especially  the  British  branch  of  it — has  accepted 
the  situation  without  a  murmur.  Until  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  upon 
the  question  the  other  day  at  Birmingham,  our  leaders  (with  the 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Walter  Long)  have  not  devoted  five  minutes 
of  their  orations  to  Irish  affairs ;  when  it  is  suggested  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Unionist  party  that  they  should  instruct  their  con- 
stituents on  the  condition  of  Ireland,  the  usual  answer  is  that  *  Home 
Kule  is  not  practical  Politics ' ;  when  party  agents  are  invited — at 
the  earnest  instance  of  our  fellow-loyalists  in  Ireland — to  hold  meetings, 
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and  to  distribute  literature  which  will  enlighten  the  free  and 
independent  elector  as  to  the  woeful  plight  of  Unionists  across  the 
water,  the  great  majority  reply,  '  For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  worry 
us  about  Ireland ;  our  people  take  no  interest  in  the  subject ;  wait 
until  "  C.-B."  introduces  Home  Rule  again,  and  then  we  will  listen 
with  pleasure.' 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  the  condition  to  which  Ireland  has  been 
reduced  by  the  present  Administration,  ably  backed  by  its  majority 
of  anti- Imperialists  who  are  well  aware  that  the  surest  way  to  bring 
about  the  death  of  the  Empire  is  to  foment  its  Heart's  disease. 

The  trouble  began  in  the  Session  of  1906  which,  contrary  to  all 
Nationalist  expectations,  was  a  legislative  blank  for  Ireland.     The 
leaders  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  held  their  followers  in  check 
for  many  months,  believing  that  Mr.  Bryce  (the  then  Chief  Secretary), 
who  was  so  ardent  a  Home  Ruler  in  Opposition,  would  immediately 
translate  his  good  words  into  better  deeds.      But  they  were  dis- 
appointed ;  and  so,  in  the  month  of  November,  a  certain  Mad  Messiah, 
by  name  Mr.  Ginnell,  M.P.,1  started  preaching  the  Gospel  of  cattle- 
driving  with  a  new  set  of  Beatitudes,  one  of  which  has  lately  been 
formulated  by  Mr.  Delany,  M.P.  :  '  Blessed  are  the  cattle-drivers,  for 
they  shall  possess  the  land.7     This  new  agitation  proved  exceedingly 
popular,  for  its  objects  were  so  obvious  :  first  of  all  to  break  up  the 
grazing  land  by  driving  out  the  graziers  after  they  had  been  ruined, 
and  then  to  secure  such  untenanted  estates  at  a  very  much  lower 
purchase  price  than  (but  for  this  illegal  conspiracy)  they  would  have 
been  offered  to  the  Estates  Commissioners.     But  Mr.  Bryce  took  no 
notice  of  these  things,  for  by  this  time  his  eyes  were  looking  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.     Oblivious  of  the  ruinous  movement  that  was  being 
started  in  Roscommon,  he  went  to  Newcastle  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1907,  and  said  that  '  the  disorder  of  which  you  hear  so  much  has  now 
practically  disappeared  in  very  nearly  the  whole  country  ; '  and  *  we 
have  not  prosecuted  anyone  for  any  speech  because  we  have  not  found 
any  harm  in  those  speeches.'     Thus  he  sowed  the  wind,  and  we  are 
reaping  the  whirlwind.     At  the  moment  he  was  speaking  there  were 
scores  of  families  boycotted  at  the  instigation  of  the  United  Irish  League, 
men  and  women  who  could  not  get  the  necessaries  of  life  in  their  own 
villages,  who  were  under  police  protection,  next  to  whom  neither 
man  nor  woman  would  sit  at  Mass.     A  week  after  he  had  spoken, 
injuries  of  so  extensive  and  malicious  a  character  were  perpetrated 
on  a  farm  in  Monaghan  that  the  judge  gave  a  decree  for  1151Z.  to  be 
levied  off  the  district  in  which  the  outrage  had  occurred ;  and  at 
the  same  time  (20th  of  January)  Mr.  Beirne,  of  Tonlagee  fame,  whose 
cattle  had  been  chased  all  over  the  country,  surrendered  to  the  United 

1  '  Whilgt  the  Unionists  were  in  power  there  was  not  a  cough  out  of  these 
gentlemen.  They  only  blossomed  into  heroes  when  the  Crimes  Act  was  laid  on  the 
shelf '  (from  Mr.  William  O'Brien's  paper,  the  Irish  People,  November  23,  1907). 
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Irish  League,  '  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Redmond,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  all 
the  Irish  party/  a  farm  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  open  market 
at  a  price  which  ran  into  four  figures.  At  this  point  Mr.  Bryce's 
career  as  Irish  Secretary  terminated,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  already 
that  no  traces  of  his  administration  remain  except  his  precedent 
for  ignoring  crime  and  disorder,  and  his  farewell  scheme  for  grafting 
a  Roman  Catholic  College  on  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  these  are,  in 
Mr.  Balfour's  words,  the  colours  which  he  nailed  to  his  successor's  mast. 
To  such  an  heritage  of  woe  succeeded  Mr.  Birrell,  of  whom  it 
is  reported  that  he  left  the  Education  Office  with  the  ominous  words, 
'  the  executors  found  all  his  papers  in  order  and  were  unable  to  assign 
any  motive  for  the  rash  act ' — presumably  of  exchanging  Downing 
Street  for  Dublin  Castle.  Time  went  on,  and  with  it  boycotting  and 
intimidation,  cattle-driving,  and  shooting  outrages,  increased  rather 
than  diminished,  until  the  new  Session  opened  in  February  1907. 
The  affairs  of  Ireland  came  before  Parliament,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
announced  that  '  The  Irish  people  should  have  what  every  self- 
Governing  Colony  in  the  whole  Empire  has — the  power  of  managing 
its  own  affairs,'  to  which  Lord  Rosebery  replied  (on  the  26th  of  March), 
that '  that  goes  considerably  beyond  anything  that  Mr.  Gladstone  ever 
indicated  in  any  of  his  schemes  in  1886  or  1893  ' ;  and  therefore  he 
held  to  his  earlier  pronouncement  that  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister 
was  '  hoisting  once  more  in  its  most  pronounced  form  the  flag  of 
Home  Rule  .  .  .  and  I  say  emphatically,  explicitly,  and  once  for 
all,  I  cannot  serve  under  that  banner.'  Winter  mellowed  into  spring, 
and  with  March  came  the  Assizes  when  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and 
Mr.  Justice  Kenny  made  some  very  forcible  remarks  from  the  Bench 
concerning  the  state  of  Clare  and  Leitrim.  The  former  Judge  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Clare  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  persons  under  '  special '  police  protection,  and  that  thirty  people 
in  that  county  alone  were  under  '  general '  protection  ;  said  he  :  '  Now, 
in  an  English  Shire,  if  it  was  found  necessary  either  by  "  special " 
protection,  or  protection  by  police,  to  protect  from  risk  of  outrage 
thirty  persons,  what  would  be  thought  ?  '  How  interesting  a  con- 
trast to  Mr.  Birrell's  words  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  month  before  : 
'  I  know  enough  of  village  Nonconformity  to  say  that  if  a  microscopic 
eye  was  focussed  on  our  villages  we  too  should  have  a  record  of 
exclusive  dealing.'  During  March  also,  besides  cattle-driving,  some 
of  the  cruellest  cases  of  boycotting  came  within  range  of  my  own 
personal  experience ;  intimidatory  notices  and  threatening  letters 
(of  several  of  which  I  have  copies)  were  sent  to  farmers  throughout 
the  disturbed  districts  ;  seditious  placards  were  widespread  throughout 
the  land  ;  police  huts  were  erected  on  many  estates,  and  the  force 
was  strengthened  in  various  parts  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland. 
To  the  leaders  responsible  for  such  a  condition  of  things  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  was  ready  to  transfer  '  the  power  of  managing 
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Ireland's  own  affairs.'  In  April  the  power  of  the  United  Irish  League 
became  even  stronger  than  before  ;  men  who  would  not  surrender 
their  farms  were  menaced  and  denounced  by  name — generally  success- 
fully— in  meetings  of  the  Executives  ;  but  not  a  word  did  Mr.  Birrell 
say  to  save  them.  Collections  were  taken  at  the  Chapel  doors  by  large 
numbers  of  priests  for  the  support  of  the  League  to  which  nearly  the 
whole  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland  belongs  ;  the  King's  writ 
ceased  to  run  in  several  counties ;  postmen  supposed  to  be  serving 
processes  were  robbed  of  their  mail  bags  and  set  upon  by  mobs  and 
beaten ;  bailiffs  and  Civil  Bill  officers  declined  to  serve  writs,  one 
man  writing,  '  I  am  sorry  that  I  can't  do  it,  but  my  life  would  be  in 
danger  as  the  people  are  mad  in  this  part  of  the  country.'  Scores  of 
League  meetings  were  held  in  support  of  the  men  who  made  the 
observance  of  law  and  order  impossible  ;  Mr.  Birrell  denounced  as 
'  carrion  crows  '  the  Members  of  Parliament  whose  questions  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  showed  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  a  public 
scandal  to  the  fame  of  a  British  Administration  ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  speech,  at  Halif  ax,  he  said  that '  Ireland  is  at  this  moment  in 
a  more  peaceful  condition  than  she  has  been  for  the  last  six  hundred 
years  ! '  During  this  month  the  Government,  as  a  first  item  in  its  pro- 
gramme of  surrender  to  the  forces  of  disorder,  supported  a  Nationalist 
Land  Bill  which  utterly  upset  the  compact  of  1903,  by  which  the  British 
Treasury  agreed  to  advance  for  Land  Purchase  in  Ireland  a  total 
sum  of  112,000,000?.  on  the  understanding  that  this  should  be  a  final 
settlement  of  the  question.  The  Bill  of  1907,  however,  tore  up  the 
contract ;  it  abolished  the  zone-system,  admitted  compulsion  when 
three-fourths  of  the  tenants  desired  to  purchase,  and  declared  that 
lands  held  under  the  '  eleven  months'  system '  should  be  deemed 
'  untenanted  lands '  and  purchaseable  as  such  by  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners. 

In  the  following  month  the  movement  for  full  surrender  by  instal- 
ments was  well  under  weigh.  On  the  7th  of  May,  early  in  the  after- 
noon, the  Chief  Secretary  informed  Mr.  Bridgeman,  M.P.,  that  1245 
grazing  farms  were  at  that  moment  under  police  protection  ;  and 
then  he  proceeded  to  introduce  his  '  Irish  Councils  Bill.'  We  need  not 
pursue  the  ill-starred  career  of  that  ridiculous  measure  which  few  people 
understood  and  which  nobody  wanted.  It  had  only  two  results 
worth  considering  :  first,  that  the  Nationalists  now  demand  nothing 
less  than  an  independent  Parliament ;  and  secondly,  that  Mr.  Birrell 
has  once  more  proved  his  natural  aptitude  for  statesmanship  by 
succeeding  in  tasks  which  have  foiled  all  other  politicians  hitherto  ; 
for  just  as  he  managed  to  unite  the  whole  of  Ireland  against  his  Devo- 
lution measure,  so  he  induced  the  Churches  of  England  and  of  Rome  to 
combine  as  a  single  instrument  to  defeat  his  Education  Bill.  No 
more  need  be  said,  therefore,  about  the  Irish  Councils  Bill  in  detail ; 
but  those  who  desire  to  know  how  far  the  Government  were  prepared 
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to  go  in  the  direction  of  an  Independent  Parliament  will  do  well  to 
study  the  clauses  of  Mr.  BirrelPs  Bill  with  care.  The  result  of  their 
investigations  will  surprise  them.  I  need  only  note  in  concluding 
this  chapter  of  failure,  that  a  carefully  packed  Convention  in  Dublin 
threw  out  the  Bill  on  its  first  reading,  and  that  the  Government  in 
the  humblest  spirit  accepted  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eedmond's 
party,  a  defeat  which  might  have  caused  a  dissolution  if  it  had  been 
inflicted  by  the  House  of  Lords.  But  Mr.  Birrell  has  not  learnt  his 
lesson,  which  is  that  the  Bishops  insisted  on  the  rejection  of  the 
1  Irish  Councils  Bill '  on  account  of  the  clauses  which  handed  over 
primary  education  to  popular  control.  In  Belfast  the  Chief  Secretary 
has  recently  been  suggesting  this  very  remedy  for  the  defects  of  the 
managerial  system.  It  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  if  such  a  proposal 
ever  reaches  the  House  of  Commons  it  will  meet  with  disaster,  and 
from  the  same  quarter. 

We  have  to  note  in  May  the  removal  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  (an 
Irishman)  from  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Irish  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  substitution  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  (a  Scotsman) 
in  his  place  ;  and  also  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Mr.  Bryce's 
Roman  Catholic  University  Bill,  against  which  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Scotland,  Wales,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Bristol 
and  Liverpool,  as  well  as  other  important  academic  and  scientific 
institutions  protested.  I  do  not  wish  to  weary  the  reader  with  the 
lists  of  evil  doings,  all  of  the  same  agrarian  character  and  increasing 
in  frequency,  as  the  year  wears  on  ;  but  I  will  ask  him  to  remember 
that  at  this  time  the  Nationalist  agitators  made  fearless  claims  to 
Government  approbation  for  cattle-driving.  A  magistrate  on  the 
bench  at  Athenry  said  on  the  10th  of  May,  '  Are  you  going  to  condemn 
these  men  for  doing  what  they  were  told  to  do  by  the  Chief  Secretary  ?  ' ; 
and  again  on  the  2nd  of  May,  a  Mr.  Fagan  said,  at  Carrick-on-Shannon, 
'  I  know  we  have  the  sympathy  of  the  English  Government  on  our  side, 
and  I  know  that  the  Chief  Secretary  is  heart  and  soul  with  us  in  the 
movement.'  This  arrogant  pretence  has  never  been  unmasked  by  any 
member  of  the  Government ;  it  remains  therefore  in  the  category,  with 
the  dissemination  of  seditious  leaflets,2  of  statements  which  need  not  be 
refuted  or  suppressed. 

The  position  of  affairs  at  the  beginning  of  June  may  be  gathered 
from  Mr.  Birrell's  answers  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  1245  farms  under 
police  protection ;  eighty-one  policemen  affording  protection  to 
graziers  in  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Roscommon ;  400  police  preserving 
stock  from  molestation ;  six  officers  and  280  men  drafted  into  Con- 
naught  ;  the  reserve  force  of  Constabulary  depleted  by  177  men  who 
had  been  drafted  into  various  disturbed  districts.  This  last  piece  of 
information  was  vouchsafed  on  the  same  day  that  Lord  Denrnan 

2  In  Ireland  pamphlets  are  distributed  wholesale,  laying  scandalous  charges 
against  the  British  Army  and  Navy  and  exhorting  no  Irishman  to  join  them. 
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advised  the  astonished  Peers  that  *  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
the  driving  off  of  cattle  cannot  be  considered  a  crime  of  a  very  serious 
nature,'  a  view  shared  by  the  magistrates  and  juries  in  most  of  the 
Sessions  and  Assizes  where  they  generally  dismissed  cases,  or  else 
refused  to  convict.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  Mr.  Birrell  made 
another  stride  toward  surrender  and  produced  an  Evicted  Tenants 
Bill,  which  intended  to  reinstate  in  their  old  farms  not  only  the 
'  wounded  soldiers  of  the  Land  War,'  but  their  sons  and  grandsons,  their 
sisters  and  cousins  and  aunts.  The  high- water  mark  of  injustice  was 
surely  reached  when  it  was  found  that  the  Bill  permitted  the  ex- 
propriation of  '  new  '  tenants  who  had  paid  their  rents  for  twenty-five 
years  in  favour  of  a  class  of  peasant  whose  forbears  had  been  evicted 
for  refusing  to  pay.  The  '  new '  tenant  was,  it  was  true,  to  be  com- 
pensated ;  but  he  was  to  take  whatever  monies  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners (from  whom  there  was  no  appeal)  offered,  or  a  new  farm 
in  some  spot  chosen  for  him  by  the  same  officials,  or  go  without  com- 
pensation altogether.  And  the  arguments  for  this  coercive  measure 
were  largely  drawn  from  evidence  taken  before  the  '  Dudley  Com- 
mission '  which  has  not  yet — six  months  afterwards — issued  its 
Report ! 

Meanwhile  matters  were  going  from  bad  to  worse  and  personal 
violence  was  on  the  increase,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that, 
in  the  first  days  of  July,  fifty  persons  were  under  constant  police 
protection ;  agrarian  cases  in  which  fire-arms  were  used  had  risen 
from  four  in  the  June  quarter  of  1906  to  twenty- two  in  the  same 
quarter  of  1907  ;  whilst  the  spread  of  lawlessness  and  the  sense  of 
helplessness  may  be  estimated  by  the  information  that  since  1st  of 
June,  1906,  there  had  been  271  cases  of  outrage  reported.  Con- 
nected with  these  there  had  been  arrests ;1  in  only  twenty-nine  cases 
(involving  121  persons),  and  in  six  other  cases  summonses  had  been 
issued  against  thirty-one  persons ;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  236 
cases  out  of  271  the  offenders  got  off  scot  free  !  No  wonder  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  Judges  of  Assize  to  comment  most  severely  on  the 
terrible  conditions  of  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these 
gentlemen  used  the  strongest  language  on  the  subject,  but  they  were 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  a  large  part  of  Ireland  was  drifting  into 
a  state  of  anarchy  ;  and  when  judges  of  the  standing  of  the  Chief  Justice 
and  Justices  Ross,  Wright,  Madden,  Andrews,  Kenny,  and  Gibson 
take  so  serious  a  view  of  the  prospect,  we  must  realise  to  the  full  how 
grave  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Administration  that  will  not,  or 
dare  not,  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  law.  At  those  Summer  Assizes, 
167  persons  were  returned  for  trial  for  agrarian  offences  ;  in  no  case, 
I  believe,  were  the  facts  contradicted,  and  in  very  few  was  a  proper 
defence  offered.  Yet  only  three  persons  were  convicted,  fifty-four 

1  '  We  have  made  vigorous  efforts  to  punish  the  persons  that  we  have  been  able  to 
catch'  (Mr.  Birrell  in  Dublin,  December  13,  1907). 
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were  dismissed,  and  110  were  held  over  till  the  Winter  Assizes,  with 
what  result  we  shall  presently  see. 

Parliament  rose  late  in  August  and,  as  soon  as  the  doors  of 
discussion  were  closed,  the  Chief  Secretary  proclaimed  six  Irish  counties 
to  be  in  a  state  of  disturbance  requiring  an  additional  establishment 
of  police,  under  an  ancient  and  quite  ineffective  Act  of  King  William 
the  Fourth.  It  was  with  a  modified  sense  of  relief  that  Unionists 
observed  the  partial  recovery  of  the  Irish  Executive  from  their  disease 
of  purblindness  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs  ;  but  no  one  could  con- 
gratulate the  Irish  Office  on  its  courage  in  postponing  action  until 
it  was  beyond  reach  of  Parliamentary  criticism.  It  still  seems  strange 
that  no  public  justification  has  yet  been  forthcoming,  either  on  the 
score  of  efficiency  or  economy,  for  having  ransacked  the  armoury  of 
King  William  the  Fourth's  antiquated  legislation  in  order  to  find  a 
weapon  with  which  to  deal  with  modern  crime.  There  was  not  a 
man  in  Ireland  who  did  not  know  that  the  old  Statute  could  do  no 
more  than  permit  large  forces  of  police  to  be  drafted  into  the  pro- 
claimed counties  at  great  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing,  not 
of  preventing,  crime  ;  it  was  commonly  said  at  the  time  that  under 
this  proclamation  the  agitators  would  get  off  untouched ;  it  was 
thoroughly  realised — and  in  some  quarters  with  much  apprehension — 
that  if  Mr.  Birrell  had  employed  the  Crimes  Act  the  promoters  of  dis- 
turbance could  have  been  dealt  with  immediately,  and  the  agitations 
which  are  ruining  the  material  prosperity  and  the  moral  reputation 
of  Ireland  would  have  promptly  disappeared.  So,  all  through  August 
and  September,  the  law-abiding  people  in  the  disturbed  counties  had 
to  stand  by  patiently,  and  live  their  lives  under  a  tyranny  which  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  reign  in  which  we  live.  I  suppose  that  it  is  the 
perpetual  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  Englishmen  that '  Ireland  is  always 
more  or  less  discontented '  which  causes  them  to  be  bored  with  any 
mention  of  the  subject.  But  one  has  only  to  observe  the  state  of  a 
poor  man's  fields  after  a  cattle-drive ;  to  see  the  terror  in  which  men 
and  women  live  after  their  houses  have  been  fired  into  ;  to  spend  a  day 
with  a  man  (one  of  scores)  so  boycotted  that  he  can  neither  sell  nor 
buy  nor  get  an  indoor  servant  or  a  herd  to  work  for  him  ;  to  witness 
the  common  occurrence  of  worshippers  at  Mass  leaving  a  pew  if  a 
marked  man  or  woman  comes  into  it ;  once  seen  these  things  can 
never  be  forgotten,  nor  the  subject  disappear  from  one's  mind.  And 
all  of  this  is  permitted  and  encouraged  every  day  that  the  Crimes 
Act  remains  in  abeyance.  Yet  we  are  said  to  be  a  humanely  disposed 
people,  even  though  the  great  majority  of  our  fellow  countrymen  hear 
of  these  national  disasters  every  week  and  cannot  be  aroused  to  agitate 
for  their  cessation.  Such  apathy  makes  one  wonder  whether,  if 
Ireland  were  situated  in  Russia  or  Armenia  or  the  Congo,  her  condition 
would  be  the  more  heeded  by  the  people  of  England. 

In  October,  as  the  nights  grew  darker,  the  outrages  increased 
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in  number  and  cattle-drives  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence  ;  there 
were  also  thirty-seven  awards  for  malicious  injuries  to  property  and 
cattle,  amounting  to  some  six  hundred  pounds  which  had  to  be  charged 
on  the  rates.  Threatening  letters  abounded,  and  the  activity  of  the 
United  Irish  League  was  everywhere  felt.  Life  in  many  counties 
in  Ireland  is  only  possible  if  you  have  the  permission  of  the  League  to 
live,  and  the  area  of  disturbance  is  growing  wider  every  week.  I 
wish  that  it  were  prudent  to  publish  in  this  paper  a  few  samples  of  the 
letters  which  I  receive  from  victims  whose  veracity  I  have  carefully 
tested ;  they  would  show  that,  though  slavery  is  abolished  in  the 
East  African  Protectorate  and  elsewhere,  there  is  a  tyranny  in  Ireland 
compared  to  which  such  slavery  is  freedom.  I  observe  that  we  are 
warned  by  those  who  are  authorities  in  such  matters  that  '  things 
will  be  worse  '  during  the  coming  winter ;  and  I  notice  with  some 
surprise  that  so  cautious  a  statesman  as  Mr.  Harcourt,  M.P.,  declares 
that,  if  these  vaticinations  are  fulfilled,  '  the  responsibility  will  rest 
with  the  House  of  Lords '  !  It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  reasoning 
here,  but  no  doubt  the  argument  will  be  developed  later  on.  We  must 
be  thankful,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  there  are  Unionist  Members  of 
Parliament  who  will,  from  the  day  that  the  new  Session  commences, 
cross-examine  the  Chief  Secretary  on  his  stewardship.  They  need 
not  be  afraid  of  hard  names,  for  their  record  up  to  the  present  is 
singularly  clear  in  the  matter  of  questions  dealing  with  outrage. 
During  1907  they  put  202  questions  which  asked  if  certain  allegations 
of  agrarian  outrage  were  true.4  In  only  seventeen  cases  were  the  facts 
contained  in  the  questions  denied.  If,  as  Mr.  Birrell  and  the  Nationa- 
list Members  contend,  these  interrogations  are  defamatory  of  the 
Irish  people,  the  fault  can  hardly  be  said  to  lie  at  the  door  of  those 
who  asked  the  questions. 

The  month  of  November  is  important  in  the  Irish  History  of 
1907  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  then  that  the 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland  was  asked  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
why  he  did  not  prosecute  inciters  to  outrage  instead  of  '  a  lot  of 
poor  boys ' ;  the  Attorney  replied  that  that  was  '  rather  a  political 
issue,'  to  which  the  judge  rejoined,  '  It  is  not  a  matter  of  policy  at 
all.  It  is  a  matter  of  justice  which  the  law  recognises — incitement 
to  offence.'  The  conversation  is  significant  as  showing  that  the 
motive  which  prompts  the  Government  to  ignore  incendiary  speeches 
is  a  purely  vote-catching  one.  It  was  alluded  to  later  in  the  month 
when,  at  Belfast,  Mr.  Birrell  deemed  it  proper  to  lecture  the  Judge 
from  a  party  platform.  He  cannot  be  said  to  have  improved  his 
case  by  adding  that  his  fingers  *  itched '  to  incarcerate  Mr.  Ginnell 
and  his  tribe,  but  that  he  refrained  from  doing  anything  so  agree- 
able to  agitators.  Justice  has  certainly  fled  from  the  ken  of  that 

4  In  the  large  majority  of  answers  Mr.  Birrell  used  the  formula  '  The  facts  are  as 
stated  in  the  question.' 
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eminent  King's  Counsel  if  we  are  to  understand  from  his  observations 
that  no  crime  is  to  be  punished,  when  the  necessary  sentence  coincides 
with  the  ambitions  of  the  criminal.  Indeed,  the  Belfast  speeches 
shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the  new  diplomacy  of  his  Majesty's  '  Govern- 
ment '  in  Ireland.  For  it  was  in  the  northern  capital  that  the  Chief 
Secretary  first  indulged  in  a  plaintive  wail  that  he,  as  Executive 
Officer,  had  no  control  over  the  ordinary  law  '  which  is  enforced 
totally  irrespective  of  the  will  of  the  Executive,'  and  then  proceeded 
to  justify  the  non- prosecution  of  ringleaders  under  the  ordinary 
law  by  claiming  that  as  Chief  Secretary  '  he  must  be  allowed  occasion- 
ally to  exercise  his  own  discretion.'  And  his  pledge-bound  colleague, 
the  Attorney-General  (who  referred  to  the  Chief  Secretary  as  c  my 
dictator '),  further  exhibited  the  chaotic  conception  of  law  which 
obtains  in  the  Irish  Government  by  declaring  that  '  until  the  whole 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  united  with  us  in  the  desire  to  enforce  the 
criminal  law  there  is  no  good  in  prosecutions.'  One  can  only  observe 
upon  this  that,  so  long  as  the  '  dictator '  continues  '  to  use  his  dis- 
cretion,' and  to  shirk  punishing  the  chief  offenders,  there  is  no  use  in 
the  Attorney- General  trying  to  shelter  himself  behind  *  the  people 
of  Ireland.'  The  desire  to  enforce  the  criminal  law  should  begin  with 
the  dictator  and  his  law  officers,  and  the  people  of  Ireland  (like  the 
inhabitants  of  every  other  civilised  country  in  similar  circumstances) 
should  be  compelled  to  obey  it. 

These  speeches  formed  the  somewhat  unpromising  prelude  to 
a  melancholy  series  of  law-farces  at  the  Nisi  Prius  Court  in  Dublin. 
The  two  Irish  law-officers  there  prosecuted  in  a  number  of  agrarian 
cases,  which  involved  the  arraignment  of  ninety-four  persons,  during 
the  last  week  of  November.  In  spite  of  the  great  legal  talent  employed, 
of  uncontradicted  evidence,  of  the  admission  of  the  facts  as  stated, 
and  of  the  Judge's  direction  to  the  juries  that  such  evidence  showed 
riot  and  unlawful  assembly,  the  juries  convicted  only  five  men.*  Two 
were  acquitted  ;  the  jury  disagreed  about  seventy- two  ;  in  the  remain- 
ing fifteen  cases  the  Crown  abandoned  the  proceedings.  Let  me 
recall  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Wright  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  these  trials  :  '  It  is  the  most  degrading  experience  that  I  have  had 
since  I  have  been  on  the  Bench.'  No  reference  to  this  black  week  in 
the  annals  of  British  Law  would  be  complete  without  a  quotation 
from  the  Attorney- General's  speech  in  which  he  opened  the  first 
prosecution.  '  The  Crown  does  not  ask  for  very  severe  punishment 
in  these  cases  ;  all  we  want  to  do  is  to  put  a  stop  to  this  business.  If 
punishment  is  necessary,  we  shall  ask  his  Lordship  to  give  as  little 
as  will  be  consistent  with  maintaining  law  and  order  in  Ireland.' 
Verily  such  a  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hirers  !  As  I  write  the  Assizes 

5  '  They  will  have  to  be  tried  before  a  jury  of  their  fellow-countrymen  .  .  .  that 
will  not  return  any  other  verdict  except  "  More  power  to  you— God  reward  you  " 
(Mr.  Wm.  O'Brien.     Aghamore.    January  31,  1897). 
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are  being  held  in  the  disturbed  counties,  and  everything  points  to 
a  similar  breakdown  in  '  our  bold  attempt  to  carry  on  the  administra- 
tion by  the  ordinary  processes  of  law  '  (Solicitor-General) ;  Mr.  Ginnell 
is  rampaging  over  the  country  urging  all  the  young  people  to  continue 
cattle-driving ;  some  of  the  Radical  Press  in  England  is  seriously 
alarmed  at  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  concerned  for  the  reputation 
of  the  Government ;  but  the  Chief  Secretary  is  *  using  his  discretion ' 
and  doing  nothing.  He  is,  in  truth,  very  nearly  at  the  end  of  his 
tether,  and  his  difficulties  multiply  as  his  courage  diminishes.  At 
Belfast  he  declared  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  use  the  '  Crimes  Act ' 
against  which  the  Liberals  inveighed  so  vehemently  when  in  opposition, 
and  well-informed  persons  say  that  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  will  resign 
if  it  be  put  in  force ;  so  the  King's  Counsel  is  in  straits  about  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  Again,  he  sang  a  swan-song  in  Dublin, 
and  promised  the  University  College  students  that  if  he  could  not 
settle  the  Roman  Catholic  University  question  in  the  coming  Session 
he  would  disappear  from  Ireland ;  the  British  Nonconformist  is  already 
sharpening  his  sword  to  meet  him.  Finally  he  is  in  very  deep  water 
at  the  Treasury,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
cannot  find  the  money  to  continue  Land  Purchase  under  the  1903 
Act,  which  must,  therefore,  be  suspended  for  a  few  years  until  times 
are  better.  So  the  Liberal  Party  may,  if  Mr.  Birrell  remains  Chief 
Secretary,  have  to  try  and  pacify  Ireland  and  England  with  such  an 
electioneering  cry  as  this  :  '  No  law  and  order,  no  Church  Schools,  no 
land  purchase,  but  a  Roman  Catholic  University.'  The  prospect 
cannot  be  alluring. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Redmond,  *  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Party 
at  home  and  beyond  the  seas,'  is  touring  through  Great  Britain  and 
assuring  his  audiences  that  Ireland  is  crimeless  compared  to  England 
and  Scotland,  and  threatening  that,  if  in  or  out  of  Parliament  there  is 
any  more  '  absolute  nonsense  '  written  or  spoken  about  anarchy  and 
lawlessness  in  Ireland,  he  will '  set  his  colleagues  to  work  '  to  collect 
criminal  statistics  about  Great  Britain.  He  calls  the  empty  gaols  in 
Ireland  to  witness  the  paucity  of  Irish  crime ;  but  he  forgets  that  if  the 
magistrates  and  juries  of  a  large  part  of  Ireland  sided  with  law 
instead  of  with  crime  many  prisons  would  be  inconveniently  crowded. 
He  thinks  that  a  comparison  between  British  and  Irish  crime  would 
be  disadvantageous  to  Great  Britain.  That  depends  upon  the  persons 
who  compile  the  statistics ;  if  crime  of  a  personal  and  spontaneous 
nature  be  left  out  of  account  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel ;  and  if 
premeditated  crimes,  engineered  by  political  leagues  for  political 
ends  to  the  ruin  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  committed,  be 
carefully  tabled  and  presented  to  the  public,  the  comparison  will  be 
indeed  interesting.  His  other  arguments  to  persuade  the  British  public 
to  grant  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  are  as  new  and  as  true  as  they  have 
always  been.  The  loyalty  of  Australia,  Canada,  South  Africa,  &c.,  is 
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again  invoked ;  but  the  tendencies  of  all  these  great  groups  of  Colonies 
to  federate  and  not  to  separate  is  overlooked.  The  enormous  advan- 
tage which  would  accrue  to  the  Empire  by  surrendering  to  the  Nationalist 
demands  is,  of  course,  reiterated  ;  but  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Kedmond's 
anxiety  to  see  the  Empire  prosperous  has  yet  to  be  established. 
Some  of  us  still  remember  the  cheers  of  the  Irish  party,  during  the 
recent  Egyptian  and  Transvaal  Wars,  when  news  arrived  of  some 
check  to  the  forces  of  His  Majesty ;  and  Mr.  Redmond  in  these  days 
of  peace  is  no  less  implacable  than  he  was  in  time  of  war.  Only 
last  June,  at  New  Ross,  he  informed  the  audience  that  '  We  send 
this  message  to  England.  We  tell  her  that  we  to-day  hate  her  rule 
just  as  bitterly  as  our  forefathers  did  when  they  shed  their  blood  on 
this  spot.  We  tell  her  that  we  are  as  much  rebels  to  her  rule  to-day 
as  our  forefathers  were  in  '98.' 

One  cannot  complain  of  such  a  hostile  declaration,  frank  enough 
in  all  conscience,  except  when  it  is  so  soon  followed  by  another  pro- 
nouncement which  suggests  a  certain  line  of  political  action  as  being 
advisable  for  the  good  of  the  Empire.  One  speech  or  the  other  must 
be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  insincerity. 

Thus  we  conclude  the  melancholy  annals  of  Ireland  during  1907 ; 
a  history  of  crime  unpunished  and  of  license  permitted  to  progress 
from  strength  to  strength.  In  the  course  of  my  narrative  I  have 
not  delayed  to  inquire  into  the  multiplication  and  development  of 
such  societies  as  the  Gaelic  League,  Sinn  Fein,  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  the  Republican  Brotherhood  and  others,  whose  thoroughly 
disloyal  proceedings  must  be  as  familiar  to  the  Irish  Executive  as  they 
are  to  everybody  in  Ireland.  Some  of  these  are  affiliated  to  the 
United  Irish  League,  others  are  separately  organised  and  at  open  war 
with  the  Nationalist  Parliamentary  party.  Some  are  more  violently 
disposed  than  others  towards  Great  Britain  and  everything  British ; 
others  are  prepared  to  take  what  they  can  get,  as  an  instalment, 
from  us  and  to  ask  for  more.  But,  in  the  end,  their  aims  are  the 
same  :  separation  and  an  independent  Parliament ;  it  is  only  as 
regards  their  methods  that  they  disagree.  The  United  Irish  League 
and  its  ramifications  support  the  Nationalist  representatives,  bidding 
them  paralyse  the  Imperial  Parliament  until  their  demands  are 
satisfied  ;  the  Sinn  Feiners  &  Co.  insist  on  the  withdrawal  of  all  the 
Home  Rule  Members  from  the  legislature  at  Westminster,  in  order 
that  the  representatives  may  be  liberated  to  conduct  an  extreme 
agitation  in  favour  of  an  independent  Parliament.  Both  sides  have 
organised  a  *  virile  campaign '  throughout  Great  Britain,  holding 
meetings  in  all  parts  of  this  island  during  the  present  winter ;  and 
though  their  arguments  are  mutually  destructive,  they  agree  in  saying 
that  '  the  people  of  Ireland  were  never  so  united.'  What  is  the 
Unionist  party  doing  to  counteract  these  pernicious  influences  ? 
Nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  although 
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the  Union  Defence  League,  founded  by  Mr.  Walter  Long  at  the 
beginning  of  1907  and  supported  by  many  silent  members  throughout 
the  country,  has  exerted  every  possible  effort  to  lay  the  whole  case 
for  a  Unionist  Ireland  before  the  electors,  yet  the  Unionist  organisa- 
tions— from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — have  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered  to  them  of  enlightening  British  Con- 
stituencies on  the  turbulent  condition  of  that  country.  One  can 
hardly  blame  the  electorate,  which  is  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  flood  of  subjects — fiscal,  social,  and  constitutional — that  have 
to  be  seriously  discussed  at  the  present  time.  But  I,  for  one,  feel 
that  it  will  be  for  the  Unionist  party  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty  if 
the  problem  of  Ireland,  which  gave  the  name  of  Unionist  to  our  party, 
is  to  go  by  the  board  for  sheer  lack  of  that  intellectual  elasticity  which 
would  permit  it  to  be  discussed  together  with  other  subjects  of 
Imperial  moment.  Firmly  do  I  believe  that,  when  Home  Rule  is 
brought  as  a  concrete  proposition  before  our  electorate,  there  will  be  no 
more  toleration  of  the  idea  of  Separation  than  there  was  in  1886  or 
1893  ;  but  I,  therefore,  regret  the  more  that,  in  the  interim,  we  do  not 
bestir  ourselves  on  behalf  of  those  Irishmen  who  are  now  being  perse- 
cuted and  ruined  under  the  eyes  of  his  Majesty's  Government. 

A  firm  and  consecutive  policy,  independent  of  party,  has  saved 
India  and  has  established  Egypt ;  the  same  must  be  found  for  Ireland. 
Let  it  once  be  admitted  by  all  parties  in  Great  Britain  and  then 
communicated  to  Ireland  that,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
'  Separation  is  unthinkable,'  and  that  Colonial  Self -Government 
is  a  geographically  hopeless  proposition,  and  the  cornerstone  of 
Irish  prosperity  will  have  been  well  and  truly  laid.  Thousands  of 
poor  Irishmen,  mostly  of  the  farming  class,  will  bless  the  country 
that  emancipates  them  from  the  thraldom  of  a  League  which  takes 
their  money  and  gives  them  no  return  for  it.  Countless  members 
of  the  priesthood,  who  know  that  by  participating  in  a  political  con- 
flict they  are  contravening  the  orders  of  the  Holy  See,  will  offer  their 
gratitude  to  those  who  unite  to  condemn  a  policy  into  which  they 
have  been  ensnared  without  a  chance  of  escape.  Small  tradesmen 
and  professional  men  will  not  be  behindhand  with  their  thanks,  for 
their  businesses  are  being  ruined  by  the  insensate  policy  of  boycotting 
customers  who  happen  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  omnipotent  League. 

This  way  lies  redemption  and  hope  and  prosperity.  If,  within 
the  next  six  months,  law  and  order  were  to  be  re-established  ;  and  if, 
thereafter,  it  could  be  stated  officially  by  the  predominant  partner 
that  no  amount  of  violence  or  agitation  in  Ireland  would  bring  the  Non- 
conformists of  the  United  Kingdom  nearer  to  Rome  Rule,  nor  the 
lovers  of  a  United  Empire  closer  to  Home  Rule,  I  feel  confident  that 
the  warring  sections  of  Irish  agitators  would  soon  be  brought  to  their 
knees  by  the  poor  population  of  Ireland,  who  are  hungering  first  of  all 
for  material  prosperity.  Confidence  would  be  restored  ;  money  in  mil- 
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lions  would  be  invested  in  that  country,  which  is  capable  of  enormous 
potentialities  in  the  way  of  industrial  development ;  the  peasant  would 
be  prosperous  though  the  agitating  politician  starved ;  Ireland — 
governed  by  sense  instead  of  being  swayed  by  sentiment — would  take 
the  place  for  which  she  was  intended  by  nature,  and  would  become 
a  working  partner  in  the  British  Empire  which  is,  after  all,  the  greatest 
civilising  and  commercial  concern  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  whilst 
we  in  Great  Britain  would  be  relieved  from  the  reproach  of  keeping 
in  duress  within  our  house  '  the  lovely  bride  whom  we  have  wedded 
but  have  never  won.' 

IAN  MALCOLM. 

P.S. — Mr.  Ginnell,  M.P.,  no  longer  rampages ;  he  has"  been  con- 
victed of  contempt  of  court  for  inciting  to  cattle-driving  and  boy- 
cotting on  an  estate  administered  by  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
Land  Judges  Court.  For  this  offence  he  was  sentenced  by  Mr.  Justice 
Ross,  on  the  20th  of  December,  to  six  months'"  imprisonment ;  not  by 
desire  of  the  present  Attorney- General  for  Ireland,  but  at  the  instance 
of  the  Receiver  of  the  estate. 
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PORTUGAL 


TRAVELLERS  going  south  by  sea  from  these  shores,  when  they  have 
left  the  unquiet  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  behind  them  and  get 
their  first  sight  of  the  Peninsular  mountains  on  the  steamer's  port 
bow,  must  often  have  asked  themselves,  How  has  it  come  to  be  that, 
in  this  huge  Iberian  Peninsula,  one  little  slice  of  territory,  facing  the 
western  sea,  has  remained  independent  throughout  the  ages,  when  so 
many  other  and  seemingly  more  powerful  principalities  have  tottered 
and  gone  to  the  ground  ?  Is  the  country  too  mountainous  and 
inaccessible  to  permit  invasion  and  conquest,  like  Wales,  or  our  British 
Highlands  ?  Or  is  there  some  peculiar  virtue  or  quality  in  the  in- 
habitants of  this  corner  of  the  land  that  has  served  to  keep  it  free  and 
untainted  by  the  foot  of  the  conqueror  ?  Or,  again,  has  some  one 
great  man  stood  forth  in  the  hour  of  his  country's  need,  repelled  the 
invader  and  left  lasting  traditions  of  freedom  and  independence, 
never  afterwards  to  be  forgotten  ?  Nearly  all  these  questions  can  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  Portugal  owes  her  existence  to  this 
day  as  a  nation  not  to  any  one  of  the  circumstances  here  suggested 
but  to  all  of  them  conjointly. 

The  territory  of  Portugal  is  in  point  of  fact  a  huge  fortress  whose 
enceinte  is  constituted  by  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  north  and  in  the 
east,  and  by  the  sea  on  its  western  and  southern  frontiers ;  but  no 
fortress  is  safe  from  attack  and  capture  unless  the  garrison  is  adequate, 
and  the  Portuguese  have  shown  themselves  at  all  times  of  their  history, 
from  the  first  forlorn  hope  of  their  uprising,  under  Sertorius,  against 
the  Romans,  a  people  apt  for  freedom  and  strong  and  stout  in 
opposing  foreign  domination. 

The  country  is  indeed  hard  of  access,  but  not  inaccessible,  as  has 
been  proved  in  every  age  of  its  history,  and,  compared  to  almost  any 
part  of  Spain,  its  fertility,  the  amenity  of  its  climate,  and  the  richness 
of  its  soil  have  invited  invasion.  There  is  nothing  in  Portugal  re- 
sembling the  vast,  arid,  sunburnt,  central  tableland  which  constitutes 
nine-tenths  of  the  neighbouring  country.  The  whole  kingdom,  sloping 
from  the  frontier  mountains  to  the  sea,  forms  a  succession  of  fertile 
valleys  interspersed  with  rich  alluvial  plains,  watered  by  innumerable 
rivers,  streams,  brooks,  rivulets,  and  water-springs ;  the  air,  tempered 
by  breezes  from  the  sea  and  mountains  and  made  agreeable  by  wood 
and  stream,  is  far  more  genial  than  that  of  the  great  Spanish  tableland. 
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It  is  a  region  that  has  been  coveted  by  the  dwellers  on  the  barren 
Iberian  uplands  in  an  age  when  agricultural  wealth  was  nearly  the 
only  wealth.  In  the  early  days  of  savagedom  this  region  was  eagerly 
colonised  by  Eome,  and,  later  on,  seized  and  settled  on  by  Gothic 
tribes  from  the  North,  and,  after  that,  appropriated  by  the  Maho- 
metan Moors.  It  was  against  these  latter,  and  against  the  several 
nations  of  Spain  that  were  beginning  to  rise  to  power  against  the  yoke 
of  Islam,  that  the  first  effectual  struggle  for  freedom  was  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Portugal,  a  struggle  that  ended  in  the  constitution  of 
the  nation  which  is  now  modern  Portugal. 

It  might  have  seemed  at  first  a  hopeless  struggle  against  over- 
whelming and  impossible  odds,  and  that  the  issue  of  independence 
could  only  be  reached  by  a  miracle.  When  seeming  miracles  come 
to  pass  in  human  affairs  they  generally  happen  by  the  action  of  some 
heroic  personage  who  is  also  a  man  of  genius.  So  it  was  with  Portugal, 
and  her  hero,  a  greater  one  by  far  than  the  nearly  contemporary  Cid, 
El  Campeador,  in  Spain,  was  the  conqueror,  Affonzo  Henriquez.  The 
deeds  of  this  Portuguese  Warrior  King  are  authentically  recorded  in 
the  dry  chronicles  of  three  nationalities,  and  in  geographical  and 
historic  events  whose  effects  and  consequences  subsist  to  our  day. 
The  actions  of  the  Spanish  champion,  a  condottiere  captain  who  fought 
for  his  own  hand  mainly,  now  with,  now  against  the  infidels,  were 
internationally  as  fruitless  as  the  victories  in  the  Trojan  war.  They 
have  left  no  trace  in  history,  they  are  suspected  indeed  to  be  partly 
mythical,  but  the  memory  of  them  lives,  and  will  live  always,  for  they 
are  recorded  in  one  of  the  great  epics  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  can  only  painfully  pick  out  the  greater  epic  of  which  Affonzo 
Henriquez  is  the  hero  from  the  dry  annals  of  contemporary  chroniclers. 

Portugal  has  had  two  great  epochs  during  which  the  doings  of  its 
people  were  of  international  importance  and  have  left  their  mark 
enduringly  on  the  history  of  the  world.  The  first,  the  long  fight  for 
freedom  under  King  Affonzo  Henriquez,  nearly  synchronised  with 
the  second  and  unsuccessful  crusade  and  was  indeed  itself  a  crusade, 
for  the  Portuguese  king  and  his  people  were  fighting  the  battle  of 
Christian  Europe  for  the  Cross  as  strenuously  and  as  effectively,  in 
Lusitania,  as  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  fought 
for  it  in  Syria.  The  news  had  come  to  northern  Europe  that  a 
champion  of  the  Faith  was  holding  his  own  against  the  Crescent  in 
Portugal ;  and  when  the  king  resolved  to  attack  and  besiege  the  central 
Moorish  stronghold  at  Lisbon,  he  obtained  the  help  of  a  large 
body  of  crusaders  from  North  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  who 
sailed  for  the  East  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  put  in  at  Dart- 
mouth. Here  they  were  joined  by  a  numerous  English  contingent. 
At  the  Portuguese  king's  invitation  they  sailed  for  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Douro  and  landed  at  Oporto.  Thence  they  marched  south- 
wards under  the  Portuguese  banners  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and 
with  the  Portuguese  army  laid  siege  to  Lisbon. 
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The  siege  was  prolonged.  It  represented  the  final  collision  in 
Portugal  of  the  forces  of  Cross  and  Crescent.  The  Cross  prevailed 
in  the  end  and  Islam  fell,  and  with  it  the  Moslem  power  in  Portugal 
north  of  the  mountain  range  which  separated  Portugal  from  the 
kingdom  of  Algarve  in  the  south.  The  conqueror  spared  the  citizens 
of  Lisbon.  The  religious  fanaticism  and  intolerance  that  have  marked 
later  periods  of  Iberian  history  were  then  unknown,  and  the  great 
Moorish  city  continued  its  prosperous  existence  under  equal  laws 
imposed  by  its  conqueror.  Evidence  of  the  humane  tolerance  of  the 
Portuguese  is  clear  to  this  day  to  anyone  who  passes  from  any  northern 
city  of  the  kingdom  to  Lisbon.  The  type  of  the  Lisbon  crowds  is 
still  that  of  the  dark  Moorish  race  who  dwell  in  Tangiers  and  Fez. 

Affonzo  Henriquez,  king,  patriot,  conqueror  and  legislator,  the 
real  maker  of  Portugal,  was  succeeded  during  the  first  century  of 
Portuguese  history  by  monarchs  who  followed  in  his  footsteps  and 
maintained  his  great  traditions.  This  is  the  first  and  most  glorious 
period  in  the  history  of  Portugal,  but  there  has  been  a  second  memorable 
epoch  in  which  Portugal  has  stood  forth  prominent  among  the  nations 
and  done  more  than  her  share  to  advance  the  civilisation  of  the  world. 

King  Pedro,  surnamed  the  Severe,  the  protagonist  in  the  tragedy 
of  Donna  Inez  de  Castro— the  strangest  and  most  romantic  episode 
in  the  history  of  the  Peninsula — left  as  his  successor  his  son  Ferdinand, 
who  was  crowned  in  1367.  Ferdinand,  as  romantic  and  as  turbulent 
and  as  ambitious  as  his  father,  was  a  man  of  weaker  fibre.  He  broke 
faith  with  the  King  of  Arragon,  whose  daughter  he  had  engaged  to 
marry,  and  falling  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Donna  Leonora  Telles, 
daughter  of  a  provincial  gentleman,  eventually  married  her.  The 
king  had  at  this  time  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Castile  and  signed  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Edward  the  Third  of  England.  Eventually 
an  English  contingent  landed  in  Portugal,  but  King  Ferdinand,  under 
the  influence  of  Donna  Leonora,  deserted  the  English  by  whom  the 
country  was  ravaged.  King  Ferdinand  died,  and  his  widow,  who  had 
been  an  unfaithful  wife,  assumed  the  regency  and  tyrannised  over  the 
country  with  the  help  of  her  lover.  She  had  intrigued  with  Castile, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  King  of  Castile  should  marry  Beatrice, 
the  late  king's  daughter,  and  that  Leonora  should  be  regent  of  Portugal 
till  Beatrice's  eldest  son  should  come  of  age. 

The  tyranny  of  the  low-born  regent  was  oppressive  and  hateful 
to  the  Portuguese  people  of  all  classes  till  a  deliverer  was  found  in 
Dom  John,  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of  Avis,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Pedro  the  Severe,  and  therefore  a  half-brother  of  the  late  King 
Ferdinand.  A  successful  insurrection  broke  out  in  Lisbon,  headed 
by  Dom  John.  Leonora  fled  to  the  provinces  and  besought  aid  from 
the  King  of  Castile.  Dom  John  was  declared  defender  of  Portugal. 
He  sought  and  obtained  the  help  of  England,  and  he  imprisoned 
Donna  Leonora  in  a  convent  at  Tordesillas,  where  she  shortly  after- 
wards died.  In  the  meantime  the  armies  of  Castile  besieged  Lisbon 
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and  were  repelled,  and  a  little  later  the  new  regent  obtained  two  signal 
victories  over  the  Castilians.  It  was  after  this  that  an  assembly  of 
the  Portuguese  notables  declared  the  defender,  John  of  Avis,  King 
of  Portugal;  but  while  the  ambition  of  the  Spanish  king  remained 
unabated,  and  the  disparity  in  numbers  and  population  between 
Castile  and  Portugal  was  so  great,  the  independence  of  the  smaller 
kingdom  was  in  constant  danger.  It  was  saved  by  the  genius  of  the 
bastard  king  and  the  spirit  and  valour  of  his  people.  At  the  little 
village  of  Aljubarrota  the  forces  of  Castile  and  Portugal  met.  With 
the  Portuguese  ranks  five  hundred  English  archers  did  great  service. 
The  Spaniards  were  routed,  and  another  Portuguese  victory,  a 
little  later  at  Valverde,  assured  the  dominance  of  Portugal.  A  year 
lator  John  of  Gaunt  arrived  in  Portugal  with  five  thousand  picked 
troops  from  England.  The  Castilians  were  cowed  and  sued  for  peace, 
and  the  alliance  with  England  was  sealed  by  the  Portuguese  king's 
marriage  with  Philippa,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

The  later  years  of  this  great  ruler  were  signalised  by  victories  over 
the  Moors  in  Africa,  and  by  triumphs  of  another  and  far  more  enduring 
kind.  Of  the  king's  three  sons,  all  of  them  successful  captains 
constant  in  warfare  against  the  Spaniards,  the  eldest  was  that 
famous  prince  who  has  since  been  surnamed  Henry  the  Navigator. 
This  remarkable  man  had  fought  prevailingly  against  the  Moors  by 
sea  and  land,  and  was  eventually  placed  by  the  king  in  chief  command 
in  Algarve,  then  not  long  wrested  from  the  Moors.  The  mountain  range 
that  runs  east  to  west  in  the  north  of  the  province  separates  Algarve 
militarily  and  climatically  from  Portugal  and  Europe.  South  of  that 
range  Africa  has  been  said  to  begin :  the  green  luxuriance  of  Portugal 
ceases,  the  land  is  dry  and  barren,  and  the  palmetto  and  aloe  with  other 
subtropical  shrubs  take  the  place  of  the  deciduous  trees  and  under- 
woods of  the  kindlier  region  to  the  north.  The  rocky  promontory  of 
Sagres  is  the  Atlantic  termination  of  the  dividing  mountain  range. 
Here  the  Portuguese  had  built  a  great  sea  fort,  and  here  Prince  Henry 
was  placed  by  the  king,  his  father,  in  command  of  a  small  army  of 
observation  and  a  fleet.  From  Sagres  he  could  watch  the  threatening 
action  of  the  still  powerful  fleets  and  forces  of  the  Moors  of  the  Africa 
main.  Here  Prince  Henry  built  an  astronomical  observatory,  studied 
the  then  almost  unknown  art  and  science  of  navigation,  and 
despatched  exploring  expeditions  at  his  own  cost  into  the  unknown 
ocean  to  the  south  and  to  the  west.  He  discovered  Madeira  and  the 
Azores  and  explored  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  as  far  south  as  Cape 
Boiador  in  the  Tropics.  Prince  Henry's  fame  presently  drew  to 
Sagres,  as  to  a  college  of  the  science  of  navigation,  the  sons  of  Portu- 
guese nobles,  who  caught  from  him  that  spirit  of  maritime  enter- 
prise which  during  the  succeeding  centuries  made  Portugal  what 
she  still  is,  one  of  the  great  colonising  nations  of  the  world.  The  rare 
and  difficult  art  of  colonisation  was  not  learnt  in  a  day  by  Portugal, 
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but  it  has  never  been  forgotten.  Other  and  wealthier  nations  have 
lost  most  of  their  oversea  holdings,  or  keep  them  still  with  a  rule  so 
rigorous  that  it  means  servitude.  The  colonial  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
under  a  wiser  and  more  tolerant  policy,  has  endured,  not  intact, 
indeed,  but  still  a  valuable  and  extensive  kingdom  beyond  the  seas. 

The  splendid  example  then  set  by  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  was 
followed  up  by  Portuguese  explorers  and  adventurers  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  led  to  achievements  and  conquests  of  which  the  whole 
world  is  aware.  It  led  to  the  great  discoveries  of  Vasco  da  Gama, 
Pedro  Cabral,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  Magalhaes  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  respectively,  and  to  the  conquests  and  tenure  of  part  of  India  by 
Albuquerque ;  but  these  great  triumphs  must  not  diminish  the  fame 
of  the  man  who  first,  in  an  age  of  comparative  darkness,  ignorance,  and 
superstition,  braved  the  terrors  which  the  unknown  seas  then  held 
for  learned  and  simple  alike. 

Will  this  small  nation  of  barely  three  millions  of  inhabitants  ever 
again  play  a  predominant  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  ?  In  the 
modern  race  of  the  nations  for  wealth  Portugal  has  established  no 
record.  It  is  still  a  small  and  agricultural  nation,  striving,  by  means 
of  what  a  Free-trader  must  consider  a  vicious  system  of  Protection, 
after  industrial  wealth  which  it  has  never  attained  and  will  never 
attain.  It  contains,  however,  in  its  most  prosperous  regions,  the 
district  lying  immediately  north  and  south  of  the  River  Douro,  an 
object-lesson  in  the  prosperity  of  its  yeoman  farmers.  This  is  a  region 
where,  by  a  slow  struggle  of  the  farmer  against  all  the  forces  above 
him,  feudal,  ecclesiastic,  and  governmental,  the  small  farmer  has 
gradually  won  to  independence  and  prosperity  as  a  holder  of  the  land. 
It  would  take  more  pages  than  this  whole  number  contains  to  tell 
the  full  story  of  this  struggle  for  existence  and  freedom  which  has 
ended  in  constituting  a  body  of  small  yeoman  farmers,  their  country's 
real  strength,  the  like  of  whom  is  hardly  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

It  was  mainly  from  among  this  yeomanry,  from  the  provinces  of 
Minho,  of  the  two  Beiras,  and  of  Tras-os-Montes,  that  the  regiments 
were  recruited  who  fought  side  by  side  with  our  troops  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  whose  hardiness  and  whose  good  pluck  were  the  admiration  of  our 
men  and  officers,  and  of  whom  Wellington  himself  said  that  they  were 
'  the  fighting-cocks  of  the  Peninsula.' 

Space  does  not  allow  of  any  account  of,  or  discussion  upon,  the 
connexion  and  alliances  that  have  existed  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  ancient  ally 
would  look  to  us  once  more  if  ever  her  independence  were  threatened, 
and  would  not  look  in  vain.  The  value  of  a  nation  as  a  fighting  factor 
lies  far  less  in  its  wealth  and  its  numbers  than  in  the  spirit  and  warlike 
capacity  of  its  people,  and,  so  reckoned,  Portugal  will  always  count  as 
high  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  Apart  from  personal  con- 
siderations, apart  from  the  mutual  faith  and  loyalty  that  has  for 
centuries  prevailed  between  Portugal  and  Great  Britain,  it  is  obvious 
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that  Portugal,  with  her  long  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  finest  harbours 
in  western  Europe,  must  ever  be  in  alliance  with  the  nation  that  holds 
command  of  the  broad  and  narrow  seas. 

So  far  as  tourists  and  travellers  are  concerned,  Portugal  has  ever 
been  a  Cinderella  among  European  nations.  Few  foreigners  have 
studied  her  deeply,  and  very  few  have  written  with  any  wide  know- 
ledge of  her  history,  her  literature,  her  art,  the  ways  and  character 
and  manners  of  her  people,  or  the  charms  of  her  wonderful  scenery 
and  climate.  The  occasional  tourist,  French,  German,  and  English, 
has  indeed  written  cursory  works  on  his  impressions,  but  the  im- 
pressions of  the  passing  stranger  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  language 
of  a  country  are  never  worth  much.  The  popular  idea  of  Portugal,  in 
my  own  experience,  is  that  it  is  a  sort  of  second-class  Spain,  the  people 
lazy  and  idle,  the  language  ugly  and  difficult,  the  literature  poor. 
This  report,  absolutely  and  demonstrably  false  as  it  is,  would  be 
corroborated  by  most  Spaniards.  Neighbour  nations  seldom  love 
each  other.  They  seldom  understand  each  other,  and  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  are  no  exception.  This  attitude  towards  each  other  has 
been  likened  to  that  of  two  men  sitting  back  to  back  on  a  bench  who 
will  neither  turn  nor  speak  to  each  other. 

It  is  of  course  an  error  to  consider  either  Spaniards  or  Portuguese 
as  a  single  race.  Galicians,  Asturians,  Aragonese,  Castilians,  and 
Andalusians  differ  among  themselves  as  much  as  the  man  of  northern 
Portugal  from  the  dweller  south  of  the  Tagus.  The  difference  in  both 
countries  is  often  as  marked  as  that  between  Germans  and  Italians. 

Portugal  has  been  less  written  about  than  perhaps  any  country 
of  its  size  and  importance  in  Europe.  The  difficult  Portuguese 
language  has  been  a  bar  to  the  traveller  and  travel-writer.  It 
happens,  however,  that  an  excellent  travel  book  on  Portugal  has  just 
appeared.  Tourist  book  would  be  a  better  name  for  Major  Hume's 
Through  Portugal.  It  is  only  the  record  of  a  hasty  passage  through 
the  country,  but  the  writer  is  anything  but  a  hasty  writer  or  a  super- 
ficial observer.  He  is  a  close  student  and  accepted  authority  on  the 
affairs  of  Spain — cosas  d'Espana — and  he  came  to  Portugal,  as  he 
confesses,  possessed  of  some  of  the  common  prejudices  of  the  Spaniard 
about  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese.  These  prejudices  were  quickly 
dissipated  when  the  author  crossed  the  frontier. 

I  had  been  brought  up  [says  Major  Hume]  in  the  stiff  Castilian  tradition 
that  Portugal  was  altogether  an  inferior  country,  and  the  Portuguese  uncouth 
boors  who  in  their  separation  from  their  Spanish  kinsmen  had  left  to  the  latter 
all  the  virtues  whilst  they  themselves  had  retained  all  the  vices  of  the  race. 
But  withal  I  chose  Portugal,  and  have  made  this  book  my  Apologia  as  a  self- 
prescribed  penance  for  my  former  injustice  towards  the  most  beautiful  country 
and  the  most  unspoilt  and  courteous  peasantry  in  Southern  Europe.  Portugal 
and  the  Portuguese,  indeed,  have  fairly  conquered  me,  and  the  voyage  of  which 
some  of  the  incidents  are  here  set  forth  was  for  me  a  continual  and  unadulterated 
delight  from  beginning  to  end,  bringing  to  m«  refreshment  and  renewed  vigour 
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of  soul,  mind,  and  body,  opening  to  my  eyes,  though  they  had  seen  much  of  the 
world,  prospects  of  beauty  unsurpassed  in  my  experience,  and  revealing  objects 
of  antiquarian  and  artistic  interest  unsuspected  by  most  of  those  to  whom  the 
attractions  of  the  regular  record  of  European  travel  have  grown  flat  and  familiar. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  such  a  verdict  coming 
from  such  a  source.  I  need  only  say  that  it  corroborates  and  entirely 
coincides  with  my  own  opinion  of  the  people,  arrived  at  by  living 
among  them  during  many  long  years. 

It  is  more  than  fifteen  years  since  I  left  Portugal,  but  the  country 
is  one  where  change  comes  seldom  and  comes  slowly.  In  hardly 
anything  has  there  been  movement  and  alteration,  except  in  accessi- 
bility from  the  outside.  Portugal,  a  little  while  ago,  was  hardly  to  be 
reached  except  by  sea.  Now  there  is  good  and  direct  railway  con- 
nexion from  Calais  with  Oporto  and  with  Lisbon.  It  was  then  a  country 
for  the  traveller  and  not  for  the  tourist.  Major  Hume  dwells  upon  its 
fitness  for  tourist  travel  at  the  present  time.  With  this  difference  of 
geographical  accessibility  Portugal  is,  as  I  have  said,  nearly  the  same 
now  as  it  was  ten,  twenty,  perhaps  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  an  agricul- 
tural country,  and  in  its  most  prosperous  provinces  it  is  a  land  of 
small  proprietors,  farmed  by  the  holders  themselves.  I  speak  chiefly 
of  the  region  north  of  the  Tagus.  In  a  country  where  protected 
commerce  has  no  scope  for  development  there  is  no  reason  for  progress, 
and  to  speak,  for  a  Free-trader,  a  little  boldly,  no  need.  On  a  twenty- 
acre  farm  there  can  be  no  room  for  improved  agricultural  machinery, 
or  for  steam  ploughs,  reapers,  or  threshers.  The  land  is  mainly  hilly, 
the  fields  are  tiny  and  often  built  up  into  terraces  by  supporting  walls, 
and  their  surface  broken  by  the  leaders  and  water-channels  that,  in  the 
growing  season,  conduct  the  waters  of  irrigation  to  grass,  roots,  and 
cereal  crops  alike.  The  action  of  an  improved  Newcastle  plough 
and  a  pair  of  sixteen-hand  cart-horses  on  such  cramped  ground  would 
resemble  the  gambols  of  a  mad  bull  in  a  china-shop.  The  Roman 
colonists  in  Portugal  hit  upon  the  most  fitting  implement  wherewith 
to  work  such  fields.  It  is  represented  on  innumerable  ancient  bas- 
reliefs.  The  Roman  plough,  in  its  simpler  form,  is  still  the  implement 
employed  on  the  mountain  farms  of  Portugal.  It  is  drawn  by  the 
slow  and  amenable  ox  who  turns,  stops,  or  goes  forward  at  a  word 
or  a  touch,  and  treads  deliberately,  feeling  his  way  amid  the  gourds 
and  water-melons  that  encumber  every  Portuguese  stubble-field. 
This  plough  is  little  more  than  the  crooked  branch  of  some  hard-wood 
tree,  cut  from  the  nearest  wood,  of  cornel  or  wild  cherry,  shod  with  iron 
and  driven  with  a  single  stilt.  It  is  so  light  that  a  man  can  lift  it  from 
the  ground,  and,  when  the  day's  work  is  done,  the  ploughman  slings 
it  between  the  yokes  of  his  oxen,  and  thus  illustrates  that  line  of 
Virgil  which  must  have  puzzled  many  an  English  schoolboy  : 
Aspice  aratra  iugo  referunt  suspensa  iuvenci. 

All  the  operations  of  the  farm,  indeed,  are  conducted  as  the 
Romans  conducted  them,  except  that  maize  has  become  a  cereal  crop 
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in  Portugal,  ever  since  it  was  imported  from  Brazil  by  the  Portuguese 
colonists  of  that  country  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  the 
Portuguese  have  learned  from  the  Moors  the  use  of  the  eastern  water- 
wheel,  the  Nora,  to  draw  up  the  water  of  wells  and  low-lying  rivers. 

The  vine  is  still  trained  to  the  poplar  or  the  elm,  as  in  ancient 
Italy,  or  run  over  lofty  trellis-work  as  it  still  continues  to  be  in  some 
other  countries  where  the  Romans  have  left  their  farm  traditions. 
The  wine  is  made  to-day  just  as  the  Roman  agricultural  writers 
directed  it  to  be  made  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  fermentation  is 
still  checked  by  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  as  it  was  in  Roman  times, 
and  the  traveller  who  drinks  the  common  wines  of  Portugal  may  be 
sure  that  he  tastes  the  selfsame  liquor  that  Horace  drank  and  sang 
of  on  his  Sabine  farm.  There  is  but  one  difference :  it  was  then  pre- 
served in  earthen  jars  (amphorae),  and  now  in  oaken  barrels ;  but  the 
Roman  amphora,  unchanged  in  shape  and  material,  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  rural  Portugal.  It  is  borne  on  the  women's  heads  to  carry  water 
from  every  village  well. 

The  tourist  who  is  guided  by  Major  Hume's  advice  and  betakes 
him  to  Portugal  will,  if  he  possess  interest  in  those  ancient  ways  that 
are  slowly  leaving  the  world,  find  a  great  deal  to  see  and  study  of 
old-world  life  that  he  can  hardly  find  elsewhere. 

The  political  tourist,  if  such  a  being  exists  in  these  frivolous  times, 
will,  I  fear,  not  discover  much  to  interest  or  instruct  him  in  Portuguese 
political  institutions  and  Portuguese  ways  of  government.  The 
constitution  of  Portugal  was  partly  assumed  by,  partly  thrust  upon 
the  nation  at  a  time  when  it  may  have  fondly  believed  that  a  repre- 
sentative government  was  a  salve  for  all  political  ill-doing.  We 
have  taken  a  thousand  years  over  the  making  and  patching  of  our 
form  of  government,  and  men  of  all  parties  find  flaws  in  it  still.  The 
Portuguese  constitution,  coming  piecemeal  to  the  country,  is  hardly 
eighty  years  old,  and  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  took 
the  place  of  very  miserable  methods  of  government,  and  that  the 
Portuguese,  being  on  the  whole  a  shrewd  and  reasonable  people, 
have  made  a  better  use  of  their  constitution,  under  a  line  of  wise 
and  liberal  monarchs,  than  could  have  been  expected. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  urged  by  the  most  friendly  critic  of  the 
Portuguese  people  that  they  have  not  been  deplorably  misgoverned. 
By  common  assent  of  the  Portuguese  themselves  who  are  not  active 
members  of  a  political  party,  bribery,  corruption,  bad  faith  between 
governors  and  governed,  and  consequent  maladministration,  are  rife 
in  every  department  of  State.  These  facts  have  indeed  become  by- 
words among  the  people  of  all  classes  in  the  country.  They  are  the 
topics  of  everyday  talk  in  street  and  marketplace.  It  is  a  sad  con- 
fession for  a  Liberal  to  have  to  make  that  the  representative  institu- 
tions under  which  one  race  thrives  may  work  as  poison  in  the  body 
politic  of  another  race,  and  that  a  political  constitution  must  emanate 
from  the  genius  of  a  people5(-and  not  be  thrust  upon^them.  Since  the 
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days  when  our  political  pedants  prescribed  representative  institutions 
as  heal-alls  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  have  lived  and  learned. 
The  Portuguese,  a  wise,  long-suffering  people,  have  lived,  have 
suffered,  and  have  learned  too.  Taking  them  as  a  whole,  the 
Portuguese  are  perhaps  the  most  unanimously  patriotic  people  in  the 
world.  This  great  quality  in  them,  existent  from  the  remote  past,  is 
still  strong,  and  will  be  sure  to  guide  them  to  high  issues  in  the  future, 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  The  welfare,  the  greatness,  and  the  independence 
of  their  country  is  the  end  set  vaguely  in  the  mind  of  every  self- 
respecting  inhabitant  of  the  country.  The  present  form  of  parlia- 
mentary government,  administered  by  party  methods,  finds  little 
favour  in  such  men's  eyes.  The  Portuguese  is  a  law-abiding  citizen, 
abhorring  tyranny,  but  he  has  come  at  last,  by  bitter  experience,  to 
lose  all  faith  in  law  and  legislation  as  administered  by  Cabinets  and 
Parliaments.  He  has  been  deceived  too  often.  Three  hundred  years 
ago  a  great  national  poet,  almost  a  prophet,  coined  a  phrase  which 
hit  then,  and  in  my  opinion  still  hits  the  aspirations  of  the  Portu- 
guese people  :  Polio,  lei  e  polla  grei  (By  law  and  by  the  people's  will). 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  when  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  Senhor  Franco,  with  the  King's  consent,  elected  to  abate  the 
evils  of  parliamentary  government  by  allowing  representative  institu- 
tions a  time  of  rest  and  abeyance,  and  by  proposing  to  rule  during 
that  interregnum  of  repose  from  intrigue  by  royal  decree  alone, 
though  the  self-seeking  politicians  of  all  parties  raged,  the  people  in 
every  class  of  the  community  seemed  to  approve  and  were  content. 

As  to  whether  the  present  calm  acceptance  of  the  situation  will 
continue  it  would  be  rash  to  prophesy.  It  is  hardly  for  us  of  the 
compromise-loving  north  to  guess  by  analogy  of  our  way  of  thought 
what  will  happen  among  a  Latin  race  which  is  anything  but  compro- 
mise-loving. Since  representative  government  was  established  in 
Portugal,  the  country  has  been  ruled  by  two  parties,  both  of  whom 
call  themselves  by  very  liberal  titles.  One  party  calls  itself  the  Pro- 
gressives (Progressistas),  the  other  the  Regenerators  (Regeneradores). 
Both  are  liberal  in  opposition,  and  both  the  reverse  of  liberal,  not  to 
say  reactionary,  in  office.  The  two  parties  are,  perhaps  libellously, 
but  certainly  popularly,  accused  of  caring  more  for  the  sweets  of 
office  and  of  power  than  for  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  reforms 
-useful  for  the  country.  They  are  also  accused,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
of  leaving  office  and  politely  making  way  for  the  opposition  as  soon 
as  ever  the  orange  is  sucked  dry.  This  regular  ministerial  rotation 
has  led  to  the  popular  nickname  of  Rotativos,  as  applied  to  both  parties. 
There  are  indeed  other  parties  or  sections  of  parties  in  the  State, 
but  the  Rotativos  take  very  good  care  that  others  than  themselves 
never  get  a  hold  of  office. 

Party  government  is  not,  perhaps,  an  ideal  form  of  government, 
but,  as  it  works  out  in  Portugal,  it  is  bereft  of  most  of  the  advantages 
of  party  government.  What  makes  the  present  crisis  in  Portugal  so 
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interesting  to  foreign  observers,  and  so  fraught  with  anxiety  to  all 
lovers  of  the  country,  is  that  it  is  a  break  in  the  long- established 
order  of  ministerial  rotation  and  that  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  break 
in  the  long-continued  political  tranquillity  of  the  country.  We,  on 
the  outside,  can  hardly  guess  on  which  side  victory  will  finally  declare 
itself,  for  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  two  great  political  parties,  in 
conjunction,  may  not  be  able  to  stir  the  masses  to  move  with  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  country  is  reconciled, 
or  only  apparently  reconciled  to  the  temporary  abrogation  of  repre- 
sentative institutions,  as  a  charter  of  their  liberties,  which  same  institu- 
tions they  have  certainly  long  held  very  cheap.  All  we  do  know  is  that 
in  Portugal,  as  in  other  Latin  countries,  there  is  an  explosive  force 
that  may  change  the  whole  situation  in  a  week,  in  a  day,  or  in  an  hour. 

I  have  always  considered  that  what  Portugal  has  best  to  show 
in  the  way  of  a  political  object-lesson  is  the  existence  of  the  great  body 
of  thriving  yeoman  farmers,  already  spoken  of,  in  the  well-watered 
but  not  particularly  fertile  provinces  of  northern  Portugal.  How 
did  this  body  of  sturdy  tillers  of  the  soil  come  to  be  on  the  land  ? 
To  what  cause  do  they  owe  their  present  independence  and  prosperity  ? 
Does  Protection  help  or  hinder  them  ?  Does  a  heavy  duty  on  corn 
help  them  towards  holding  their  own  ?  Does  an  equally  heavy  duty 
on  every  article  the  yeoman  wears  and  uses  not  more  than  corre- 
spondingly hinder  them  ?  These  are,  surely,  points  to  inquire  into, 
to  weigh  and  to  consider  at  a  moment  when  the  re-establishment  of 
the  yeoman  farmer  in  our  own  country  seems  to  many  of  us  to  hold 
out  the  best  hopes  of  the  nation's  well-doing. 

There  are  other  matters,  besides  politics,  to  interest  the  visitor 
to  Portugal.  The  modern  Portuguese  has  somehow  lost  his  former 
eminence  in  the  line  of  decorative  art,  and  that  he  should  have  done 
so  is  one  of  the  puzzles  that  modern  Portugal  presents.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  solve  it ;  I  will  only  note  that  evidence  of  high  artistic 
traditions  meet  the  traveller  everywhere.  It  is  to  be  found  abun- 
dantly in  articles  of  domestic  use  made  in  Portugal  two  or  three  hundred 
years  ago,  in  the  fine  repousse  silver  plate,  in  the  faience  from  Portuguese 
kilns  that  have  not  been  lighted  for  three  hundred  years,  in  the 
inlaid  cabinets  known  as  Goa  work,  but  mostly  made  in  Portugal, 
and  in  the  still  more  artistic  cabinets,  chests,  tables,  chairs,  bed- 
steads, and  domestic  shrines  of  carved  wood  in  good  rococo  style, 
worked  in  native  chestnut,  or  in  rosewood  imported  from  Brazil. 

The  now  disestablished  monasteries  must  have  been  rich  in  such 
work,  for  it  is  still  to  be  found  scattered  in  many  a  farmhouse.  There 
is  a  still  more  persistent  tradition  of  good  art  work  in  the  peasant 
gold  jewelry  to  be  seen  on  the  necks  and  in  the  ears  of  every 
peasant  woman  on  market  and  fair  days,  and  on  the  counters  of  whole 
streets  of  jewellers'  shops  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  These  fine-art  forms 
derive  from  farther  back  than  the  plate,  pottery,  and  cabinet  work 
before  mentioned.  They  are  unchanged  traditions  from  the  days  of  the 
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Moorish  occupancy.  There  are,  however,  extant  art  traditions  that  go 
further  back  than  to  Moorish  times.  In  northern  Portugal  every 
ox-yoke  is  carved  with  a  quaint  and  elaborate  design,  the  home-work 
of  the  peasants  themselves  on  long  winter  nights.  The  designs  belong 
to  a  very  early  period,  and  are  distinctly  Gothic  in  character. 

In  Portugal  we  are  in  a  country  where  three  distinct  races  have, 
in  turn,  taken  the  place  of  the  autochthonous  inhabitants,  perhaps 
mingling  their  blood  with,  perhaps  after  extermination  or  expulsion 
of,  the  race  on  the  soil.  Three  separate  civilisations  have,  in  historic 
times,  lived,  prospered,  and  left  their  abiding  marks  in  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people ;  probably  also  in  the  blood  of  the  actual 
dwellers  on  the  land,  and  very  patently  in  the  Portuguese  language 
and  its  literature.  The  Portuguese  themselves  like  to  boast  that 
their  language  is  nearer  to  Latin  than  any  other  derived  from  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  Romans.  In  proof  of  this  they  have  composed 
poems  and  prose  passages  which  are  fair  Portuguese  and  fair  dog- 
Latin.  That,  however,  goes  for  little.  Every  foreign  student  of 
Portuguese  knows  that  if  it  is  easy  to  read,  it  is  harder  to  learn,  harder 
to  pronounce,  and  harder  to  understand  when  spoken  than  any  other 
of  the  Latin  languages.  The  reason  is  that  Portuguese  has  borrowed 
very  much  from  the  Arabic  in  word,  phrase,  and  idiom.  It  has  perhaps 
also  got  from  the  Moors  some  sort  of  Oriental  uncouthness,  and  cer- 
tainly some  use  of  strange  diphthongs  which  the  unpractised  tongue 
finds  it  hard  to  pronounce.  Yet  it  is  a  rich  and  flexible  language 
standing  by  itself,  as  a  literary  vehicle,  just  as  French  and  German 
stand  by  themselves. 

The  Portuguese  language  has  unfortunately  been  very  hardly 
treated  by  its  own  writers.  It  was  sought  by  certain  purist-pedants 
in  the  seventeenth  century  to  omit  all  words  that  were  not  of  Latin 
origin,  just  as  it  was  once  a  fashion,  equally  vain  and  stupid,  among 
ourselves,  to  make  our  English  speech  purely  Teutonic.  A  century  or 
more  before  that,  when  their  mother  tongue  was  already  rich  and 
strong,  the  learned  in  Portugal  set  a  fashion  of  abandoning  their 
native  tongue  and  writing  in  Spanish.  This  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  two  great  Portuguese  writers,  Sa  da  Miranda  and 
Montemayor,  wrote  their  best  poems  in  Spanish.  Sa  da  Miranda,  the 
Chaucer  of  Portugal,  made  amends  by  also  writing  great  poems  in  his 
native  tongue  ;  but  Montemayor,  the  father  and  head  of  bucolic  poetry 
in  the  Peninsula,  composed  nothing  of  value  in  Portuguese.  It  was 
not  till  fifteen  or  twenty  years  later  that  the  poet  and  playwright 
Ferreira  accomplished  for  Portuguese  literature  what  Dryden  and 
Pope  did  for  ours.  Never  since  have  the  Portuguese  writers  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  undervaluing  their  fine  language.  And  soon 
after  Ferreira  came  the  Lusiads  of  Camoens,  that  great  epic  of  the 
ocean,  of  the  unknown  tropic  lands,  and  of  the  deeds  of  Portuguese 
explorers,  to  demonstrate  to  foreign  nations  the  power,  the  sonorous 
fulness,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Portuguese  language. 
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A  language,  however,  is  not  made  great  only  by  great  writers,  as 
some  critics  would  have  us  believe.  The  daily  users  of  it  are  they  who 
are  its  real  makers.  The  great  writers  only  make  it  enduring.  The 
peasant  on  his  farm,  the  sailor  on  his  ship,  the  merchant  on  'change, 
the  trafficker  in  the  marketplace,  the  scholar  in  his  study,  had  made 
Portuguese  a  fine  and  full  language  long  before  Si  da  Miranda  wrote 
his  wise  and  witty  quatrains,  or  Camoens  his  stately  stanzas.  In  the 
same  way  Englishmen  of  previous  ages  had  given  to  Shakespeare  the 
language  of  his  plays  and  sonnets.  There  is  curious  evidence  of  this 
fact  in  Portugal,  apart  from  the  splendid  ballad  literature  of  the 
Portuguese  people.  The  Portuguese  peasant  has  always  been  an  impro- 
visators. The  shepherd  on  the  hillside  chants  extempore  songs  to  his 
companion,  or  his  mistress  across  the  narrow  valley.  When  extempore 
versifiers  meet,  at  fair  or  feast,  they  challenge  rival  singers— a  desafio — 
to  impromptu  song.  The  verse  is  mostly  poor  stuff  made  up 
of  old  song-tags  and  used  cliches,  but  it  runs  on  smoothly,  and  now 
and  again  the  thought  is  ingenious,  even  witty,  and  the  verse  happy. 
Some  such  verse  has  come  down  traditionally  among  the  people 
in  rural  parts. 

The  lyric  song  mostly  takes  the  shape  of  a  perfect  quatrain,  and 
I  could  quote  dozens.  I  will  give  but  two. 

Here  is  the  epigrammatic  complaint  of  a  peasant  lover.  For  wit 
and  ingenuity  it  might  figure  among  a  collection  of  Greek  epigrams. 
As  with  most  epigrams,  to  translate  it  would  be  to  blunt  its  point. 

Os  teus  olhos,  0  menina, 
Sao  gentios  da  Guine, 
Da  Guine  por  serein  pretos 
Gentios  por  nao  terem  fe  ! 

Another  deserted  lover  has  a  more  bitter  complaint  still  to  make 
of  his  mistress.  For  love  of  thee,  he  says,  I  have  lost  Heaven,  for 
love  of  thee  I  have  lost  myself.  Now  I  find  myself  alone,  without 
God,  without  love,  without  thee. 

Por  teu  amor  perdi  a  Deus, 

Por  teu  amor  me  perdi ; 

Agora  vejo  me  so 

Sem  Deus,  sem  amor,  sem  ti ! 

There  is  one  subject  in  Portugal  that  has  been  too  much  neglected  : 
its  architecture — domestic,  ecclesiastic,  semi-ecclesiastic,  and  military. 
The  triple  origin  of  the  people  is  reflected  in  the  vestiges  of  its  archi- 
tecture as  clearly  as  it  is  in  its  languages  and  in  the  customs  and  folk- 
lore of  its  peasantry.  There  is  a  district  in  southern  Portugal,  surround  • 
ing  the  town  of  Evora,  where  Roman  remains  are  found  more  abun- 
dantly than  they  are  to  be  met  with  anywhere,  perhaps,  but  in  Italy 
itself.  Here  is  a  temple  believed  to  have  been  sacred  to  Diana.  It 
is  as  perfect  as  the  famous  Maison  carrce  of  Nimes,  and  quite  as  beauti- 
ful. Moorish  remains  are  not  so  common  in  Portugal  as  one  might 
expect ;  but  the  traces  of  Moorish  architectural  ideas  and  motives  are 
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seen  everywhere  in  the  beautiful  azimel  windows  of  ancient  houses, 
and  markedly  in  those  buildings  where  the  Gothic  and  Moorish  ideals 
meet.  It  is  notably  conspicuous  in  that  wonderful  dream  structure,  the 
church  of  St.  Jeronymo  at  Belem,  near  Lisbon,  and  the  still  more 
surprising  and  more  beautiful  abbey  church  of  Batalha,  where  archi- 
tecture runs  riot,  is  lawless,  bound  by  no  convention  of  the  builder, 
borrowing  of  all  sister  arts,  and  where  the  architect  has  achieved,  not 
a  church,  but  a  grand  romantic  poem  in  marble  stone. 

There  was  great  ecclesiastic  wealth  and  architectural  activity 
in  Portugal  in  the  best  periods  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  relics  of 
this  wealth  and  activity  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  kingdom.  I 
remember  that  in  the  course  of  a  single  winter's  day  ride  across  the 
mountains  of  Beira,  from  Lamego  to  Viseu,  I  passed  the  ruins  of  no 
fewer  than  three  cathedral  churches. 

In  a  country  so  torn  by  racial  struggles  for  independence  the 
Gothic  castles  of  Portugal  are  naturally  important  and  frequent.  They 
are  as  thick  on  the  land  as  they  are  with  us  on  the  Marches  of  Wales 
and  the  Border  of  Scotland.  There  was  a  period,  later  on,  when  colonial 
wealth,  from  East  and  West,  poured  into  Portugal.  It  was  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact 
in  the  fine  houses  still  standing  in  the  country  towns  of  Portugal. 
These  houses  are  often  dismantled  now,  turned  to  base  uses,  or  even 
falling  into  ruin.  They  were  built  by  returning  colonists  and  adven- 
turers, enriched  from  India,  Africa,  and  Brazil. 

It  is  to  this  period  of  prosperity  that  much  of  the  fine  Portuguese 
silver  repousse  work,  the  cabinets,  and  the  characteristic  faience  belong. 
The  Portuguese  colonist  to  this  day  differs  from  all  other  colonists 
in  this,  that,  for  all  his  adventure  and  enterprise,  he  never  ceases  to 
cast  longing  glances  at  the  country  of  his  birth.  No  other  great 
colonising  nation,  either  Greek,  Roman,  or  British,  have  possessed  this 
home-seeking  desire  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Portuguese.  It  is  due, 
in  the  case  of  the  Portuguese  emigrant,  partly  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
gone  forth  mainly  to  the  more  unhealthy  tropical  regions  of  the  earth, 
to  countries  of  burning  suns,  drenching  rains,  and  fever-haunted  jungle, 
and  that  he  has  had  to  live  among  tribes  of  uncongenial  savages,  but 
it  is  due  also  to  this,  that,  go  where  he  will,  he  can  hope  to  find  no 
pleasanter  climate,  no  sweeter  air,  no  country  more  kindly  to  man, 
than  the  land  of  his  birth. 

In  the  jungles  of  Brazil,  or  in  the  marshes  of  Africa,  he  longs  for 
the  hamlet  where  he  was  born,  for  the  tinkling  of  the  mandolin  in  the 
cool  evening  air,  for  the  songs  and  dances  of  the  village  lads  and 
lasses  on  the  threshing-floor. 

Dulces  reminiscitur  Argos. 

There  is  always  one  point  of  view  from  which  Portugal  is  sure  to 
charm  the  casual  tourist  and  the  slower-moving  and  deeper-thinking 
traveller  alike,  and  that  ia  its  scenery.  I  mean  not  alone  the  wild 
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scenery  of  the  vast  pine  or  chestnut  forests  that  clothe  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  north  and  east.  There  is  also  the  homelier  beauty  of 
the  narrow  cultivated  valley  enclosed  by  lofty  pine-clothed  hills, 
the  little  upland  fields,  green  with  forage  grasses  in  winter  and  in 
summer  with  maize  and  vine,  and  no  bigger  than  cottage-garden 
patches,  the  water  runlets  and  little  shining  streams  of  running  water, 
carrying  fertility  everywhere,  the  yeoman's  comfortable  granite- 
built  house,  with  surrounding  orchards  and  orange  groves,  and  with 
the  trellised  vines  that  give  their  pleasant  shade  in  the  noontide  heat. 
These  are  the  scenes  that  the  traveller  finds  nowhere  but  in  northern 
Portugal,  and  that,  once  seen,  he  can  never  forget. 

There  is  a  certain  curious  opalescence  in  what  artists  would  call  the 
atmospheric  values  of  the  more  fertile  regions  of  the  country,  a  thing 
which  I  have  found  neither  in  Greece  or  Italy,  nor  in  any  Eastern 
land.  It  is  due  perhaps  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  greater  oc  an. 
This  characteristic  of  Portugal  scenery  was  remarked  upon  by  my 
friend,  the  late  John  Burgess,  R.A.,  when  he  travelled  with  me  in  the 
province  of  Beira.  Mr.  Burgess  knew  Spain  well,  and  he  told  me  had 
seen  nothing  like  these  colour  effects  in  that  country.  The  excellent 
coloured  illustrations  in  Major  Hume's  book  reproduce  for  the  first 
time  something  of  these  atmospheric  effects.  In  the  month  of  May 
the  mountains  of  northern  Portugal  are  rose-red  with  the  flowers  of  a 
species  of  the  bell  heather,  and  a  rich  orange  yellow  with  those  of  a 
flowering  shrub  named  carqueja.  This  combination  lends  an  inde- 
scribable beauty  to  the  hill  scenery  of  parts  of  Portugal,  to  be  found, 
I  think,  nowhere  else. 

The  time  will  no  doubt  come  when  Portugal  will  once  again  be 
the  health  resort  of  northern  Europe,  but  that  time  is  not  yet.  The 
hotels  are  not  at  present  prepared  for  fastidious  guests.  Lisbon,  to 
which  our  forefathers  went  as  to  a  winter  health-resort,  is  an  interesting 
but  a  dusty  and  not  a  particularly  healthy  city.  Portugal  has  not 
yet  been  exploited  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  There  are  probably 
many  sites  in  the  country  where  abiding  places  for  those  who  leave 
our  shores  for  warmth  and  health  could  be  found.  The  extreme 
north  of  Portugal  is  rather  rainy,  the  extreme  south  over-dry ;  but  there 
are  intermediate  hill-ranges,  running  east  and  west,  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  which  ideal  winter  climatic  stations  might  be  formed.  I 
could  name  several  such  places.  The  chief  drawback  to  the  warm 
winters  of  the  French  and  Italian  Rivieras  is  the  mistral,  the  cold 
northern  wind  which  passes  over  the  snow-clad  Alps  before  it 
reaches  the  Mediterranean  shores.  Portugal  is  free  from  this 
plague.  The  north-east  wind  does  indeed  reach  the  Portuguese 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  but  it  has  to  pass  over  the  great  pine  forests 
that  lie  about  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  it  is  tempered  and  its  edge 
is  taken  off,  and  it  is  markedly  perfumed  by  the  odour  of  pines. 
The  chief  advantage,  however,  of  the  Portuguese  climate  over  that  of 
the  Riviera  is  that  one  is  upon  the  shores  of  a  poorly  oxygenated, 
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tideless  inland  sea,  and  that  the  other  is  neighboured  by  the  ever- 
fresh  waters  of  the  limitless  Atlantic. 

Portugal  cannot  be  accounted  as  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  the 
sportsman.  There  is,  indeed,  good  variety  of  game.  The  bustard, 
the  little  bustard,  and  the  sand-grouse  are  found  to  the  south  of  the 
Tagus,  the  woodcock  and  the  snipe  are  fairly  abundant  in  the  forests 
and  on  the  marshes  of  middle  and  northern  Portugal.  In  the  forest 
regions  there  are  wild  boar  and  red  deer,  while  the  quail  abounds 
in  every  maize-field  in  autumn,  and  the  red-legged  partridge  is  found 
on  moorlands  and  rough  wooded  grounds.  The  grey  partridge  is  to  be 
found  high  up  on  the  uplands,  and  is  only  a  relic  of  the  Arctic  period, 
like  the  ptarmigan  in  Scotland.  Ducks  and  wild  geese  congregate 
on  the  marshes,  but  neither  in  very  great  numbers.  There  are  hares 
and  rabbits :  both  are  of  the  common  species,  but  the  rabbit,  in  my 
experience,  is  undersized.  Wolves  are  still  found  in  the  wilder  moun- 
tainous region  of  the  north  and  east,  and  foxes  are  common  every- 
where. The  wolf  is,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  a  species,  or  perhaps 
only  a  variety,  of  the  common  wolf.  He  is  Canis  Lycaon,  not  Cam's 
Vulpes,  a  larger  and  a  darker-coated  animal  than  the  wolf  of  Europe 
north  and  west  of  the  Pyrenees.  Neither  is  the  fox  the  animal  that 
we  hunt  in  England — the  Portuguese  fox  is  shorter  of  leg,  stouter  of 
build,  and  darker  of  fur,  but  he  runs  as  gamely  as  our  northern  foxes. 
I  know  it,  for  I  have  hunted  the  Portuguese  fox  with  English  fox- 
bounds.  His  name  in  science  is  Vulpes  melanogaster. 

If  the  sport  is  poor,  the  natural  history  of  Portugal — chiefly  the 
avifauna — affords  a  field  in  which  labourers  are  wanted.  My  friend 
Mr.  William  Tait,  a  resident  merchant,  has  done  much,  but  his  obser- 
vations have  never  been  widely  published.  Mr.  Chapman,  the  eminent 
naturalist,  has  been  on  the  ground,  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  obser- 
vations of  his  have  been  published  in  any  but  the  scientific  journals. 

In  a  country  so  made  up  of  lofty  mountain  ranges,  fertile  plains, 
and  marine  and  inland  marshland,  great  rivers',  and  dry  and  sunny 
upland  wilderness,  and  extending  from  the  rainy  Galicia  frontier  to  the 
arid  semi-tropical  plain  facing  Africa,  it  may  be  supposed  that  bird 
species  are  many  and  various.  There  are  many  birds  to  be  seen  com- 
monly in  Portugal  which  are  unknown  or  extinct  in  Great  Britain, 
and  some,  again,  common  with  us  are  rare  or  unknown.  The  wood- 
pigeon,  coming  to  be  a  farmer's  plague  in  England,  is  seldom  seen  in 
Portugal ;  the  rook  is  not  common,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
the  song-thrush  is  never  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  birds  which 
the  excessive  game  preserving  of  England  has  exterminated  in  England 
are  still  common  in  Portugal :  the  larger  and  smaller  hawks,  the  raven, 
the  kite,  and  the  owls,  even  the  eagle  owl  which  a  few  years  ago  bred 
on  the  cliffs  of  the  Douro,  not  many  miles  above  the  city  of  Oporto. 
On  every  marsh  the  buzzards  and  harriers  can  be  seen  winging  their 
slow  flight,  close  over  the  tops  of  reeds  and  rushes,  quartering  the 
ground  like  a  setter.  The  great  bustard  is  still  not  uncommon  on 
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the  plains  of  Estremadura  and  Algarve,  and  the  little  bustard  ranges 
still  further  northwards.  The  bittern,  whose  extinction  in  Britain 
our  naturalists  never  cease  to  deplore,  is  a  fairly  common  bird  in  the 
reedy  Portuguese  marshlands.  He  gets  up  tamely  at  the  feet  of  the 
trespasser  in  his  haunts,  looking  like  a  huge  grey  snipe,  with  a  slow 
and  buoyant  flight.  The  skylark  is  a  rare  bird  in  my  experience, 
but  the  calendra  lark,  a  larger  species  with  a  sweet  song,  is  common. 
Though  the  song-thrush  is  absent,  the  nightingale  is  far  commoner  than 
in  England.  Of  semi-tropical  birds  there  is  the  bee-eater,  a  haunter, 
like  our  swallows,  of  the  upper  air.  It  is  found,  commonly,  south  of 
the  Tagus.  The  blue  thrush,  a  dweller  among  the  rocks,  is  another  bril- 
liantly plumaged  bird,  that  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  European 
avifauna. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where  the  mysteries  of 
migration  might  be  studied  with  more  advantage  than  in  this  western 
outpost  of  Europe.  There  are  plenty  of  facts  patent  to  the  poorest 
observer  ;  for  instance,  when  the  wind  is  in  the  north  in  the  first  weeks 
of  September,  vast  multitudes  of  common  starlings  flit  along  the 
coast,  going  southward.  A  few  days  later,  there  pass  every  hour  from 
sunrise  till  eight  o'clock  along  in  the  western  coast-line,  in  the  same 
direction,  still  vaster  multitudes  of  turtle-doves  following  the  same 
route,  in  numbers  enough  seemingly  to  people  all  Africa  with  doves. 
Whence  do  they  come  1  Are  the  turtle-doves  of  all  Western  Europe 
taking  this  circuitous  route  to  their  winter  quarters  in  Africa  ? 
They  come,  now  in  twos  or  threes  down  the  wind  with  the  velocity 
of  swooping  hawks,  now  in  flights  of  a  hundred,  now  in  flocks  of 
thousands,  now  in  a  continuous  stream,  high  up,  beyond  gunshot 
if  the  wind  is  light,  brushing  the  tops  of  the  stunted  pines  on  the  sea- 
shore if  the  north  wind  is  strong.  The  native  sportsmen  line  the  coast 
at  passage  time  and  kill  thousands.  Fifty  miles  further  south,  amid 
the  pine  forests,  many  of  the  birds  stop  to  rest  and  drink.  Here 
shallow  ponds  are  dug,  and  at  these  the  birds  are  netted  in  tens  of 
thousands  ;  but  nothing  seems  to  diminish  the  vast  hosts  of  turtle- 
doves that  pass  from  north  to  south  every  September. 

There  would  seem  to  be  minor  movements  of  migration  from  east 
to  west  of  some  of  the  smaller  birds.  Mr.  Tait  has  made  and  pub- 
lished valuable  observations  in  regard  to  this  obscure  point.  There 
is  a  bird  whose  migratory  movements,  known  to  every  resident, 
are  yet  very  mysterious.  From  time  to  time  throughout  the  winter, 
when  the  weather  is  unusually  cold  and  inclement,  swallows  are  seen 
to  be  flitting  over  the  meadows  and  hunting  for  insects.  Year  after 
year,  the  Portuguese  journalists  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
this  is  the  swallow  of  spring  and  summer,  either  belated  or  come  before 
its  time.  It  is,  however,  a  swallow  of  quite  another  species,  and  even 
of  another  genus,  Cotile  rupestris — a  swallow  with  a  slower,  smoother 
flight,  which  is  never  seen  in  the  more  genial  regions  of  the  country 
save  in  winter.  Its  nesting-places  would  seem  to  be  in  the  lofty 
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frontier  mountain  ranges.  I  have  seen  it  in  summer  time  at  a  point 
high  up  the  River  Douro,  where  the  river  runs  narrow  and  dark  between 
lofty  overtowering  cliffs  in  a  series  of  cataracts.  Here  amid  the  noise 
of  falling  waters  and  the  mists  of  rising  spray  the  rock-swallow  flits 
between  the  river  cliffs  with  its  feeble  graceful  flight.  Here  it  builds 
its  nest  and  rears  its  young.  It  is  possibly  a  resident  bird  that  never 
leaves  the  country  at  all. 

The  ballads,  myths,  folklore,  and  popular  beliefs  current  among 
the  Portuguese  peasantry  are  perhaps  not  more  important  to  the 
sociologist  and  the  folklorist  than  they  are  in  other  countries,  but  de- 
riving, as  they  do,  from  three  separate  origins,  they  present  great 
variety  and  they  are  very  picturesque.  They  certainly  seem,  too, 
to  be  thicker  on  the  ground  than  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  ballads  of 
Portugal  (which  have  been  collected)  are  variants  of  those  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  but  the  Portuguese  form  seems  to  me 
generally  to  possess  a  fulness  and  a  grace  wanting  in  other  variants.  A 
great  proportion  ot  the  ballad  songs  of  Portugal  are  of  a  chivalrous 
and  feudal  cast,  and  derive  from  times  when  there  was  clash  of  arms 
between  the  Christian  and  the  Moor,  or  they  come  from  later  periods, 
of  the  long  fight  between  the  various  Christian  nations  dwelling 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  two  seas. 

The  Portuguese  folk-myth  is  often  based  on  Roman  traditions. 
The  wehr-wolf  myth  takes  a  more  pronounced  and  picturesque  shape 
here  than  in  the  less  form-shaping  brains  of  the  peoples  of  northern 
Europe.  The  wehr-wolf  in  Portugal  is  the  Lobishomen  (Lupus  homo). 
The  child  destined  to  be  a  Lobishomen,  or  a  Lobeira  (the  female  of  this 
ghastly  being)  goes  through  a  probationary  period  of  seven  years,  be- 
ginning at  the  age  of  puberty,  when  the  boy  or  girl  takes  the  shape  of 
some  animal,  hare,  badger,  deer,  or  fox,  and  runs  the  woods  by  night. 
It  is  not  till  the  seven  years  are  over  that  the  nightly  transformation  is 
into  some  ravening  beast  of  prey,  with  cannibal  instincts,  delighting  in 
the  slaughter  of  men,  women,  and  children.  In  every  case  the  Lobis- 
homen or  Lobeira  resumes  the  human  form  by  day,  and  sometimes  the 
nightly  transformation  is  unsuspected  for  years  by  relations  and 
neighbours. 

The  sea-going  folk  and  fishermen  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Portugal  people  the  seas  with  supernatural  forms,  as  did  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Italy.  The  fisherman  of  to-day  believes  he  sees  the 
ocean  nymphs  playing  among  the  white  crests  of  the  sea  waves,  and 
still  calls  them  Sirens  (Sireias). 

It  is,  indeed,  clear  that  the  superstitious  beliefs  of  the  Portuguese 
peasant  derive  mainly  from  Latin  sources ;  the  names  alone  are  evidence 
enough  of  the  fact,  but  the  feats  ascribed  to  the  personages  of  the 
Portuguese  mythology  are  strange  and  grotesque  beyond  what  we  know 
of  the  myths  of  ancient  Italy.  One  may  read  into  them  something  of 
the  realistic  imaginations  of  the  East  mingled  with  the  more  fantastic 
dream  fancies  of  the  peoples  of  northern  Europe. 
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It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  disentangle  the  Portugal  folklore  which, 
belongs  to  each  strain  in  the  composite  race  which  inhabits  modern 
Portugal.  For  instance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  in  the 
wealth  of  peasant  beliefs  and  traditions  belongs  to  the  East ;  but  this 
at  least  is  certain,  that  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  Moors  has 
left  a  strong  romantic  aftermath  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  There 
is  hardly  a  parish  but  has  some  ruin  or  hill  castle  connected  with  a 
Moorish  myth,  and  many  a  spring  is  known  as  the  Fonte  da  Moura — 
the  well-spring  of  the  Moorish  woman — and  is  firmly  believed  to  be 
haunted  by  the  spirit  of  an  enchanted  maid.  Tales  are  told  of  ruined 
castles  once  inhabited  by  the  departed  race  and  still  tenanted  by  some 
lingering  spellbound  Moorish  ghost  (like  the  Laidlaw  Worm)  hiding 
away  in  gruesome  monster  form  in  dark  caverns  by  the  sea,  or  dark 
recesses  of  the  forest — no  real  monsters,  but  Moorish  maidens  under 
enchantment,  waiting  for  some  bold,  reckless  champion  to  release 
them.  There  is,  or  was,  a  noble  family  of  Portugal  which  has  been 
said  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  marriage  between  one  such  champion  and 
the  Moorish  maiden,  delivered  by  him  from  some  spell. 

Of  the  various  giants,  gnomes,  warlocks,  sorceresses,  and  spirits, 
either  evil-working  or  benevolent,  that  people  the  countryside,  the 
number  is  remarkable,  and  more  remarkable  still  their  grotesque  and 
strange  character.  There  are  the  Olharapos,  who  seem  by  some 
accounts  to  be  one-eyed  Cyclops  ;  there  is  Pedro  das  Malasartes  (Peter 
of  the  Devil's  Cantrips),  a  mischief -working  warlock ;  Medo  (Panic),  the 
invisible  spirit  that  haunts  desert  places  and  drives  the  solitary  way- 
farer mad  with  a  sudden  terror ;  Trazgo,  the  Spirit  of  the  Mist ;  Tardo, 
the  night  wanderer ;  Pesadello,  the  nightmare ;  the  friar  of  the 
pierced  band  (Fradello  da  mad  furada),  all  names  of  fear  to  the  dwellers 
in  Portuguese  peasant  cottages.  There  are  also  the  Fadas, 
the  Fairies,  the  good  people,  and  above  all  the  Bruxas,  omnipresent 
spirits  of  the  air,  invisible  for  the  most  part,  sometimes  mischievous, 
but  seldom  malevolent  towards  mankind,  wishful  to  be  left  alone, 
but  resentful  and  dangerous  if  intruded  upon.  All  the  small  mis- 
fortunes of  the  countryside  are  familiarly  ascribed  by  the  peasants 
to  As  Bruxas.  If  the  field  mice  or  the  finches  eat  the  farmer's 
seed-corn  or  the  gardener's  new-sown  peas,  it  is  the  Bruxas  that  have 
haunted  field  and  garden ;  if  the  cow  casts  her  calf,  or  the  ploughing 
ox  goes  lame,  the  Bruxas  have  surely  had  a  hand  in  the  misfortune. 
If  the  new-born  kid  or  lamb  disappears  from  the  hillside  it  is  the 
Bruxas,  not  the  fox,  the  wolf,  or  the  eagle,  that  have  carried  it  off. 

To  this  enchanting  and  enchanted  land,  Major  Hume,  a  more 
recent  sojourner  in  it  than  myself,  tells  us  that  access  is  now  easy. 
I  cannot  do  a  better  service  to  those  who  desire  to  know  more  of  this 
charming  country  and  interesting  people  than  to  refer  them  to  his 
book. 

OSWALD  CBAWPURD. 
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CRIMINALS  AND   CRIME 

A   REPLY  Blc   AN  EX-PRISONER 


SIR  ALFRED  WILLS,  during  the  twenty-one  years  he  sat  upon  the 
Bench,  had  always  the  reputation  of  being  a  humane,  painstaking, 
and  courteous  judge.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that,  when  he  has  retired 
from  active  work,  full  of  years  and  of  honour,  he  should  have  lent 
the  great  weight  of  his  name  to  such  proposals  as  those  he  has  put 
forward  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review  for  dealing  with  what  is 
undoubtedly  the  grave  problem  of  professional  crime.  At  the  close 
of  his  article  Sir  Alfred  remarked  :  '  I  do  not  seek  to  dogmatise,  and  I 
am  quite  as  desirous  to  learn  as  to  teach.'  Some  of  us  who  read  his 
remarks  may  consider  this  repudiation  of  any  dogmatic  desire  rather 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  trend  of  the  article  on  '  Criminals  and 
Crime.'  I  do  not,  however,  desire  to  be  verbally  hypercritical,  and, 
as  the  writer  of  that  article  aspires  to  learn  in  the  matter  of  the  un- 
doubtedly difficult  problem  of  dealing  with  criminals  and  crime, 
I  propose,  in  all  modesty,  to  attempt  the  educational  process. 

My  qualifications  for  this  task  are  simply  and  only  that  I  have 
at  one  time  in  my  career  unfortunately  been  one  of  the  criminals 
about  whose  treatment  Sir  Alfred  Wills,  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  and 
other  well-meaning  persons  are  considerably  exercised.  It  may 
savour  of  impertinence  for  the  man  who  has  once  stood  in  the  dock  to 
attempt  to  teach  the  man  who  has  at  one  time  sat  on  the  Bench 
anything.  The  man  who  has  stood  in  the  dock,  and  has  been  deprived 
of  his  liberty  for  a  period  arrived  at  by  a  rapid  arithmetical  calculation 
on  the  part  of  the  man  on  the  Bench,  has  one  qualification  which  the 
sentence  passed  by  that  man  has  conferred  upon  him.  He  knows, 
and  only  he,  precisely  what  imprisonment  is,  and  what  are  its  effects, 
physical,  moral,  and  mental.  He  can  lay  his  finger  on  the  weak  points 
of  the  system  he  has  had  practical  experience  of.  He  has  had  oppor- 
tunities, which  no  person  outside  a  prison  can  have,  of  gauging  the 
opinions  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  generally  it  may  be  said  that, 
if  he  be  an  observant  and  a  truthful  man,  his  opinions  upon  criminals 
and  the  pum'shment  of  crime  are  worth  more  than  all  the  wisdom  of 
all  the  philosophers  and  all  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  all  the 
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judges  and  of  all  the  police  and  prison  officials  that  exist  or  have 
existed  in  this  country.  A  good  many  persons,  some  officials  included, 
are  quite  aware  of  the  facts  I  have  stated,  but  they  attempt  to  discount 
them  by  asserting  that  all  ex-prisoners  are  inveterate  liars,  to  whose 
statements  no  credence  whatever  can  be  given.  The  atmosphere  of 
a  gaol,  we  are  told,  is  an  atmosphere  of  deceit,  and  the  man  who  has 
once  breathed  it  is  ever  afterwards  rendered  incapable  of  speaking  the 
truth  in  regard  to  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  during  his  incarceration. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  dispute  this  view  of  the  matter.  Those  who  so 
believe  would  probably  be  unconvinced  by  any  arguments  I  might 
adduce  on  this  head.  I  will  content  myself  by  asserting  that,  although 
I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  spend  three  and  three-quarter  years  within 
the  walls  of  his  Majesty's  prisons,  I  consider  myself  quite  as  truthful 
a  person  as  any  man  who  has  not  had  that  experience.  I  will  further- 
more assert  that  every  statement  made  by  me  in  this  article,  or  in 
any  other  article  I  have  written  on  prison  matters,  is  penned  in  good 
faith,  in  an  honest  spirit,  is  the  unvarnished  truth,  and  can,  if  neces- 
sary, be  proved.  So  much  I  think  it  advisable  to  say,  by  way  of 
introduction.  I  will  add  that  I  think  the  large  number  of  persons 
in  this  country  who  write  upon  prison  matters,  without  having  had 
any  practical  experience  of  a  prison,  would  be  well  advised  to  refrain 
from  gibes  and  jeers  at  the  unveracity  of  ex-prisoners.  The  ex- 
prisoner  has,  by  the  completion  of  his  punishment,  purged  himself  of 
his  crime,  he  has  a  right  to  be  heard  in  a  free  country  in  reference  to 
a  matter  of  which  he  can  claim  to  know  something,  and,  if  his  state- 
ments are  impugned  and  his  facts  are  disputed,  his  assertions  ought 
to  be  met  by  argument  and  not  merely  by  a  contemptuous  reference 
to  that  polluted  atmosphere  in  which  he  has  dwelt,  and  to  which  some 
so-called  reformers  aspire  to  re-commit  permanently  a  large  number 
of  their  fellow-beings. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  article  Sir  Alfred  Wills  remarked 
that  he  proposed,  in  considering  the  question  of  crime  and  criminals, 
to  deal  only  with  crimes  against  property.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  extraordinary  admission.  I  have  noticed  that  other  advocates 
of  the  recrudescence  of  a  drastic  penal  code  have  similarly  limited 
their  proposals.  The  offender  against  the  rights  of  property  is,  if 
they  get  their  way,  to  have  a  bad  time  of  it  in  the  future.  They 
apparently  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  reference  to  crimes  of  violence, 
virulence,  and  brutality,  in  regard  to  those  awful  offences  against 
women  and  children  which  periodically  shock  the  community,  and 
make  us  wonder  whether,  beneath  our  veneer  of  civilisation,  man  is 
not  becoming  more  bestial,  more  brutal,  more  barbarous,  more  revolt- 
ing in  his  ideas  and  habits. 

Sir  Alfred  Wills  tells  his  readers  that,  nowadays,  *  such  importance 
is  given  to  the  reformation  of  the  culprit  that  sometimes  all  other 
considerations  seem  to  have  been  lost  sight  of.'     He  also  tells  his 
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readers,  and  here  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  him,  that '  the  deterrent 
effect  of  punishment  ought  not  to  be  eliminated.'  The  importance 
of  the  reformation  of  the  culprit  may  loom  large  in  platform  speeches, 
in  magazine  articles,  and  elsewhere.  It  was  emphasised  by  the  King 
in  the  speech  he  made  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Central  Criminal 
Court.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  jejune  attempt  recently  made 
in  regard  to  young  offenders,  it  has,  I  assert,  no  place  whatever  in  the 
English  prison  system.  That  system  is  neither  reformative,  educa- 
tive, nor  deterrent.  It  is  simply  a  system  of  dull  routine,  the  result 
of  which  is  to  manufacture  that  professional  criminal  whose  existence 
is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilisation,  but  who  will  never  be  got  rid  of  by  the 
method  that  Sir  Alfred  Wills  proposes. 

In  his  article  he  adopts  the  classification  of  Sir  Robert  Anderson 
in  respect  to  criminals  and  draws  a  distinction  between  the  habitual 
and  the  professional  criminal.  I  say  there  is  no  such  differentiation  ; 
I  assert  furthermore  that  the  picture  of  the  professional  criminal 
who  prefers  a  life  of  crime  '  with  its  excitement,  its  large  element  of 
sport,  its  periods  of  luxury,  idleness,  and  debauchery,  to  anything 
which  involves  the  comparative  monotony  of  honest  work,'  is  simply 
a  figment  of  the  imagination.  This  class,  says  Sir  Alfred  Wills, 
*  comprehends  forgers,  perpetrators  of  many  commercial  swindles, 
the  jewel  thieves,  expert  burglars,  robbers  of  banks,  coiners,  black- 
mailers, and  other  contrivers  of  great  criminal  enterprises,  having 
robbery  in  one  shape  or  form  for  their  object.'  Quite  a  long  list  this. 
Admitting  for  one  moment  that  all  these  persons  are  criminals  for  the 
love  of  the  thing,  let  me  ask  Sir  Alfred  Wills  if  they  were  born  such  ? 
Does  he  imagine  that  any  woman  in  this  country  is  ever  delivered  of  a 
child  having  all  the  criminal  instincts  in  an  embryonic  condition  ? 
I  imagine  his  reply  would  be  '  No.'  Then  how,  may  I  inquire,  are  these 
ruffians  of  our  boasted  civilisation  evolved  or  developed  ?  I  will 
answer  this  question  :  they  have  been  largely  manufactured  by  the 
English  prison  system. 

Sir  Alfred  Wills  is  quite  convinced,  and  I  am  sure  in  good  faith, 
that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  professional  criminals  in  this 
country  whose  reformation  is  absolutely  hopeless,  who  positively 
revel  in  a  life  of  crime,  and  whom  nothing  in  the  world  would  win 
therefrom.  He,  accordingly,  lends  the  great  weight  of  his  name  to 
the  proposals  of  Sir  Robert  Anderson  and  other  penologists  that  these 
men  who,  it  is  asserted,  not  only  commit  crime  but  love  crime,  shall 
be  permanently  incarcerated.  Sir  Alfred  accepts  this  proposal,  and 
immediately,  being  a  humane  man,  runs  away  from  it.  He  admits 
the  existence  of  this  desperate,  this  adroit  class  of  professional  rogues, 
but  he  cannot,  after  saying  he  would,  make  up  his  mind  to  put  them 
under  lock  and  key  for  the  remainder  of  their  natural  lives.  He 
would  simply  give  them  an  4  indeterminate  sentence.'  The  man  so 
sentenced  would  not  be  released  till  he  had  given  proof  of  advance 
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in  character,  such  a  proof,  in  fact,  as  would  make  it  safe  for  the  com- 
munity that  he  should  be  set  at  large  again.  He  will,  of  course,  have 
to  give  this  proof  in  gaol.  How,  may  I  ask,  is  he  to  give  it,  and  what 
is  the  proof  to  be  ?  I  can  tell  Sir  Alfred  Wills  what  would  be  the 
precise  result  of  these  indeterminate  sentences.  These  professional 
thieves  and  other  scoundrels  who  *  throw  a  glamour  of  success  and 
romance  over  their  nefarious  trade  '  would  throw  a  glamour  over  the 
prison  chaplain,  while  their  adroitness,  which  has  been  devoted  out- 
side to  planning  and  scheming  crimes  of  various  kinds,  would  be 
directed  in  prison  to  planning  and  scheming  theological  propositions 
for  the  delectation  and  edification  of  the  ministers  of  religion  in  prison. 
The  result  would  be  that  there  would  be  developed  in  gaol  an  even 
larger  proportion  of  religious  humbugs  than  are  to  be  found  there  at 
the  present  time.  No  man,  either  in  prison  or  out  of  it,  can  furnish 
absolute  proof  of  repentance  or  reformation  or  of  a  change  in  his 
moral  character.  It  is  impossible  in  gaol,  as  out  of  it,  to  establish  a 
psychological  inquisition.  Men's  characters  must  be  judged  by  their 
actions,  and  in  order  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  actions  properly, 
men  must  be  in  a  position  of  freedom.  There  is  no  opportunity  in 
gaol  for  forming  correct  opinions  of  men's  characters  from  their 
actions,  except  in  relation  to  prison  routine  and  prison  discipline,  and 
accordingly  there  could,  under  no  possible  circumstances,  be  any 
opportunity  for  obtaining  proof  of  any  value  of  such  a  sufficient 
advance  in  a  prisoner's  moral  character  as  to  make  it  safe  to  release 
him  and  send  him  back  to  the  world — a  reformed  man.  There  may  be 
something  to  be  said  for  permanently  incarcerating  the  professional 
criminal,  but  I  fail  to  see  any  logical  argument  in  favour  of  indeter- 
minate sentences. 

Undoubtedly  the  whole  question  of  crime  and  the  punishment 
of  our  criminals  has  been  greatly  exercising  the  public  mind  of  late, 
and  the  arguments  of  a  certain  school  of  penologists  who  advocate 
drastic  measures  in  reference  t«  the  professional  criminal — arguments 
plausibly  put  forward,  and  backed  up  by  assertions  as  to  the  halcyon 
state  of  things  that  will  come  about  when  all  the  professional  criminals 
are  securely  under  lock  and  key — have  had  a  considerable  effect  upon 
public  opinion.  Indeed,  as  I  write  this  article,  I  read  in  the  public 
press  that  the  Home  Secretary  has  announced  his  intention  of  intro- 
ducing into  Parliament  a  measure  designed  to  permanently  imprison 
men  who  are  convicted  of  living  a  life  of  crime.  Mr.  Gladstone  has, 
in  my  opinion,  made  a  very  grave  miscalculation  if  he  imagines  that 
his  prospective  Bill  has  any  chance  whatever  of  being  passed  into 
law.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  have,  I  opine, 
not  yet  abandoned  the  opinion  they  have  held  for  some  centuries  past 
in  respect  to  the  value  of  safeguarding  the  liberty  of  the  subject  even 
at  some  little  cost,  and  I  imagine  they  are  unlikely  to  acquiesce  in  a 
measure  which  would  strike  a  very  serious  blow  at  that  essentially 
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British  idea.  Because,  putting  the  matter  tersely,  the  suggestion  of 
the  penologists  whose  views  Mr.  Gladstone  has  apparently  adopted  is 
that  a  man  is  to  be  permanently  incarcerated,  not  so  much  in  respect 
of  what  he  has  done  as  with  a  view  of  preventing  him  doing  something 
he  might  very  possibly  never  do  in  the  future. 

There  is  no  man  who  more  loathes  crime  than  I  do,  or  who  so  greatly 
deplores  the  existence  of  a  professional  criminal  class.  But  I  would 
urgently  plead  that  before  this  country  adopts  the  retrograde  step  of 
locking  men  up  for  life  because  they  have  in  the  past  committed  a 
series  of,  it  may  be,  petty  crimes,  it  should  attempt  a  simpler  and, 
as  I  think,  the  obvious  solution  of  the  problem — namely,  the  endeavour 
to  discover,  and  if  possible  to  remove,  the  causes  which  make  the 
professional  criminal.  I  repeat  that  no  professional  criminal  is  born 
into  that  role  ;  his  is  a  gradual  growth.  Where  does  he  grow  ?  Why 
does  he  become  such  ?  I  may  here  remark  that  I  put  entirely  on  one 
side,  as  unworthy  of  serious  notice,  the  whimsical  assumption  that 
some  criminals  find  a  fascination,  an  exhilaration,  a  glamour  in  crime, 
and  that  so  long  as  life  lasts  they  will  never  forsake  the  horrible 
career  upon  which  they  have  embarked.  It  is  possible  that  in  the 
history  of  the  criminal  classes  we  might  find  an  occasional  freak  of 
this  kind,  but  I  assert  he  is  so  rare  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  seriously 
consider  him.  During  the  period  of  my  incarceration  I  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this  and  other  matters  with  criminals  of 
every  kind  and  degree,  and  I  most  solemnly  assert  that  I  never  came 
across  a  single  instance  of  a  man,  however  long  he  had  been  a  criminal, 
who  did  not  loathe  and  detest  his  occupation.  But  while  loathing 
and  detesting  it,  he  was  sensible  of  the  fact  that,  as  things  were,  it 
was  his  only  possible  occupation,  that  Society  had,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
made  him  a  social  pariah,  and  that,  having  been  made  such,  he  could 
only  act  as  such.  But  when  I  came  to  investigate  the  history  of  these 
men,  I  found  out,  in  nearly  every  instance,  that  the  evolution  of  their 
career  proceeded  upon  regular  lines.  And  I  had  only  to  look  round  the 
corridors  of  that  great  convict  prison  in  which  I  was  myself  a  prisoner 
to  see  that  the  evolutionary  process  was  still  actively  at  work  in  the 
gradual,  but  sure,  manufacture  of  the  professional  criminal.  For  in 
this  prison  there  were  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  men  drawn 
from  every  rank  of  life,  the  slaves  of  a  deadly  dull,  stupid  routine.  No 
attempt  was  made  during  one  single  hour  of  their  incarceration  to 
educate  them  ethically  or  to  reform  them  morally.  They  were  not 
only  degraded,  that  was  perhaps  a  necessary  condition  of  their  imprison- 
ment, but  they  felt  they  were  degraded.  Every  hour  of  their  lives 
in  that  prison  they  had  borne  in  upon  them  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  as  other  men,  and  that  they  never  could  be  again  as  other  men, 
and  on  their  return  to  the  world  they  were  given  to  understand,  in 
unmistakable  manner,  that  they  assuredly  were  not  as  other  men 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  I  was  discussing  this  matter  of 
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the  ex-prisoner  with  an  official  of  a  discharged  prisoners'  aid  society 
in  London,  he  remarked  to  me  that  the  ex-prisoner  must,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  earthly  career,  regard  himself  as  a  one-legged 
man,  that  is  to  say,  a  moral  cripple  for  whom  anything  was  good 
enough.  The  assumption  that  underlies  the  article  of  Sir  Alfred  Wills 
is  that  the  professional  criminal  loves  his  profession,  and  won't  be 
quit  of  it  no  matter  what  opportunities  he  may  constantly  be  offered 
of  earning  an  honest  livelihood.  I  assert  that  this  assumption  is  not 
only  incorrect,  but  absolutely  false.  Burglary,  housebreaking,  pocket- 
picking,  are  not  precisely  the  pursuits  after  which  many  men  hanker. 
How  is  it  then,  someone  may  inquire,  that  so  many  criminals  on  their 
release  from  gaol  return  to  wallow  in  the  mire  ?  There  are,  it  may  be 
pointed  out,  charitable  societies  which  exist  for  aiding  the  discharged 
prisoner,  and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  people  who  never  seem  to 
be  tired  of  mouthing  fine  phrases  about  him.  I  heard  a  well-known 
minister  of  religion,  two  or  three  years  ago,  remark  at  a  meeting  of  one 
of  these  societies  that  all  the  people  he  knew  were  ready,  so  they  said, 
to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  discharged  prisoner  in  the  abstract, 
but  that  when  he  attempted  to  get  any  of  them  to  take  a  personal 
interest  in  a  concrete  case,  they  all  with  one  consent  began  to 
make  excuse.  The  remark  struck  me  as  not  only  true,  but  as 
very  largely  explaining  the  existence  of  the  professional  criminal. 
The  charitable  people,  or  the  pseudo-charitable  people,  are  largely 
the  cause  of  it,  I  suggest.  They  make  the  path  of  the  ex-criminal  so 
hard,  the  building-up  of  his  character  anew  so  difficult.  They  want 
to  reform  the  criminal  in  their  own  way,  and  that  way  involves  the 
patronising  of  the  criminal  and  the  impressing  on  him  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  as  other  men.  When  a  man  has  once  come  under  the  ban  of 
the  criminal  law  in  this  country,  the  difficulty  really  is  to  avoid  becom- 
ing one  of  the  criminal  classes.  The  way  to  that  end  is  so  easy,  Society 
has  rendered,  and  still  renders,  it  so.  '  The  world,'  to  use  that 
convenient  phraseology,  expects  that  a  man  who  has  been  in  gaol  will 
continue  on  an  evil  course.  It  shuns  him  on  his  release,  and  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  If  he  make  an  honest  living,  he  can 
only,  as  a  rule,  do  so  by  dint  of  hiding  his  past  and  changing  his  name. 
When  his  identity  is  discovered,  and  it  usually  is  discovered,  he  gets 
short  shrift,  and  has  to  commence  again  the  effort  to  live  under  false 
pretences.  He  has  the  necessity  of  deceit  borne  in  on  him  from  the  day 
of  his  release.  His  friends,  if  he  have  any,  suggest  it.  Frequently 
he  finds  the  struggle  a  hopeless  one,  and  if  he  succumbs,  and  he  often 
does  succumb,  it  can  at  least  be  said,  though  we  cannot  pronounce 
him  a  hero,  that  Society  must  share  the  responsibility  of  his  fall.  This 
is  the  way  the  professional  criminal  classes  in  this  country  are  per- 
petually being  recruited,  and  one  of  the  first  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
constant  acceleration  to  their  ranks  is  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
treatment  of  the  prisoner  when  in  gaol  and  in  the  attitude  of  Society 
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to  him  when  he  is  released.  Those  who  put  forward  suggestions  for 
the  permanent  incarceration  of  criminals  quite  evidently  know  nothing 
whatever  about  the  interior  of  English  prisons.  I  say  furthermore 
that  the  authors  of  these  proposals  have  a  poor  faith  in  humanity  and 
a  scant  conception  as  to  the  meaning  of  human  brotherhood  and  the 
duty  it  involves.  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  no  man  is  altogether 
bad,  utterly  incorrigible,  or  absolutely  hopeless.  Society,  I  repeat, 
has  created  a  distinct  criminal  class  and  continues  daily,  by  its  action, 
or  inaction,  to  recruit  it.  Society  must  apply  the  remedy,  and  it  lies 
ready  at  hand.  That  remedy  is  not  the  seizing  and  casting  into  gaol 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  of  a  number  of  human  wrecks.  That  is  not 
the  performance,  but  the  evasion,  of  duty. 

Sir  Alfred  Wills,  in  the  course  of  his  article,  descants,  inter  alia,  on 
the  mischief  of  short  sentences  and  the  necessity  for  restitution  on  the 
part  of  the  criminal.  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
short,  but  long,  sentences  that  are  mischievous.  If  imprisonment 
is  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  punishment,  it  should  be  short  and  sharp, 
not  long  and  stupid.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  I  can  verify  it  from 
my  own  experience,  that  after  a  comparatively  short  period  in  gaol 
the  only  effect  of  imprisonment  upon  the  man  is  to  drive  home  on  him 
the  fact  of  its  extreme  stupidity.  After  two  or  three  years  it  utterly 
fails  to  have  any  punitive  effect  whatever,  and  only  tends  to  harden 
and  degrade  the  prisoner,  and  to  cause  a  mental  and  physical  deteriora- 
tion. But,  though  I  advocate  short  sentences,  I  also  advocate  sharp 
punishment  during  the  term  of  those  sentences.  At  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  official  sanction  given  to  the  fallacy  that  every  man 
should  be  punished  alike,  the  greater  number  of  men  in  prison  are 
not  punished  at  all.  To  punish  every  man  alike  certainly  does  not 
mean  to  treat  every  man  alike,  but  those  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  our  prison  system  evidently  think  it  does.  I  would,  I  repeat, 
make  sentences  short  and  severe.  I  would  make  the  education  and 
the  reform  of  prisoners  objective  points  to  be  kept  well  in  view,  and  to 
be  intelligently  attempted.  I  would  teach  prisoners  useful  trades 
and  encourage  them  to  train  and  develop  their  intellects.  I  would 
get  rid  of  the  present  dull  and  stupid  routine  which  is  made  a  fetish 
of  prison  administration,  and  is  surely  the  most  dull  and  stupid  thing 
in  the  whole  world.  I  would  do  all  this  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
reiterate  that  all  this,  productive  of  much  good  as  it  undoubtedly 
would  be,  will  largely  fail  in  the  desired  effect  unless  Society  changes 
its  attitude  to  the  prisoner  on  his  return  to  the  world.  This  is  the 
fateful  time.  The  attitude  of  even  one  man  to  the  ex-prisoner  may 
draft  him  a  recruit  into  the  ranks  of  professional  crime.  It  is,  I  sug- 
gest, well  to  look  this  fact  straight  in  the  face  instead  of  putting  it  on 
one  side.  Of  one  thing  I  am  assured :  we  shall  never  rid  ourselves  of 
professional  criminals  by  locking  up  a  certain  number  of  that  class. 

'  The  professional  criminal '  is  a  term  very  largely  in  evidence 
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nowadays.  What  does  it  mean  ?  If  crime  were  a  disease  that  broke 
out  and  showed  itself  on  the  person  like  small-pox  or  the  measles,  we 
might,  so  to  speak,  earmark  the  criminal,  including  the  professional 
criminal,  seize  him,  and  put  him  under  restraint  for  a  long  or  short 
period.  Unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case  ;  crime  is  an  insidious 
thing  which  not  only  does  not  show  itself  in  a  visible  manner,  but  is 
often  extremely  difficult  to  discover.  It  is  not  uncharitable  to  assert 
that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  criminals,  and  a  not  inconsider- 
able number  of  professional  criminals,  in  this  country  who  have  never 
seen,  and  possibly  never  will  see,  the  inside  of  a  gaol.  These  men,  I 
admit,  are  not  often  burglars,  housebreakers,  or  perpetrators  of  those 
other  crimes  mentioned  by  Sir  Alfred  Wills,  crimes  which,  he  asserts, 
exercise  such  a  glamour  over  those  addicted  to  them.  But  crime  is 
crime  and  criminals  are  criminals,  whether  or  not  the  crime  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  law  or  the  perpetrator  be  convicted  of  it  by  a 
jury  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  It  is  just  as  well  to  drive  home  this 
fact,  because  a  large  number  of  people  seek  to  put  it  on  one  side,  and 
when  they  talk  about  '  criminals '  have  only  in  their  minds  those 
vulgar  persons  who  pass  some  portion  of  their  careers  in  gaol.  The 
extinction  of  crime  is  a  thing  that  we  all  hope  for.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
come  about,  but  not  in  our  time.  When  it  does  come  about,  the 
consummation  will  be  effected  by  every  man  recognising  his  duty  to 
his  neighbour  and  acting  accordingly.  That  duty,  I  suggest,  includes 
a  duty  to  professional  and  other  criminals  who,  whatever  their  offences, 
have  been  punished  for  them.  The  diminution  of  crime  which,  I 
think,  is  steadily  in  progress,  has  been  largely  due  to  education  and 
enlightenment,  but  I  would  also  point  out  that  it  has  proceeded 
simultaneously  with  the  amendment  of  our  penal  code,  the  abolition 
of  all  those  fiendish  and  awful  punishments  which  were,  until  a  century 
or  so  ago,  in  vogue  for  the  most  trivial  offences,  and  also  with  the 
infliction,  of  recent  years,  of  comparatively  short  sentences  for  crimes 
which  were  at  one  time  punished  by  long  periods  of  penal  servitude. 
I  suggest  that  the  penologists  should  take  these  facts  to  heart  before 
advocating  our  going  back  to  mediaeval  methods  of  punishment. 

I  will  only  refer  in  passing  to  Sir  Alfred  Wills'  endorsement  of  the 
principle  of  restitution  on  the  part  of  the  criminal.  He  does  not 
explain  his  proposed  modus  opcrandi  in  regard  thereto  ;  but,  pre- 
sumably, it  is  that  the  man  who  is  ordered  to  make  restitution,  and 
fails  to  do  so,  will  be  punished  for  his  failure,  it  may  be  for  his  inability. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be,  in  fact,  a  revival  of  torture  which  I  thought 
had  been  abolished  in  this  country  a  great  many  years  ago.  I  have 
always  understood  the  theory  of  the  law  was  that  a  man  was  punished 
for  his  crime  against  the  community,  and  that  all  the  law  was  concerned 
with  was  the  fact  of  the  commission  or  otherwise  of  the  crime.  If 
I  steal  5/.,  I  am  indicted  for  the  felony,  and  if  found  guilty  I  am, 
very  properly,  punished  for  the  offence.  I  suggest  that,  having 
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punished  me  for  my  crime,  the  law  has  nothing  to  do,  and  ought  to 
have  nothing  to  do,  with  the  disposal  of  the  booty,  and,  having 
punished  me  for  the  offence,  has  certainly  no  right  in  addition  to  punish 
me  because  I  do  not  produce  5L  If  restitution  is  to  be  legalised,  and 
the  fact  of  restitution  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  sentence  to 
be  inflicted,  evidently  the  criminal  who  is  a  man  of  good  family  or 
has  friends  in  affluent  circumstances  will  fare  much  better  in  the 
future  than  the  criminal  who  is  not  so  happily  circumstanced.  I 
imagine,  however,  that  the  days  are  far  distant  when  restitution  in 
criminal  offences  will  form  a  part  of  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country. 
As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  I  repeat  at  the  close,  I 
extremely  regret  that  Sir  Alfred  Wills  should  have  lent  the  weight  of 
his  great  name  to  the  agitation  in  favour  of  the  permanent  incarcera- 
tion of  professional  criminals.  He  has,  however,  expressed  his  desire 
for  enlightenment  in  the  matter,  and  I  have  attempted  to  give  him 
some.  I  know  full  well  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  people  who 
will  deem  it  a  great  piece  of  presumption  on  the  part  of  any  person 
who  has  occupied  the  position  that  I  have  to  attempt  to  enlighten 
one  who  has  filled  the  great  post  of  a  judge  of  the  High  Court.  I  can- 
not, however,  in  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity,  allow  views  such  as 
those  that  have  been  put  forward  by  Sir  Alfred  Wills  to  go  uncontra- 
dicted.  I  am  convinced  that  he  conscientiously  advances  them, 
believing  them  to  be  true.  He  is  shocked  at  the  knowledge  that,  in 
these  civilised  days  in  this  metropolis,  the  greatest  city  of  the  greatest 
empire  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  headquarters  of  culture,  wealth, 
and  refinement,  there  should  exist  the  most  degraded  and  debased 
class  of  persons  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  the  English  professional 
criminals.  They  are  here,  I  admit,  and  I  am  quite  as  ashamed  of  the 
fact  as  is  Sir  Alfred  Wills.  But  they  are  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  locking  them  up.  We  must  stop  the  process  of 
manufacture.  The  remedy  appears  to  me  obvious,  the  necessity  for 
applying  it  is  urgent.  I  suggest  furthermore,  and  these  shall  be  my 
last  words,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  seek  a  remedy,  for,  after  all,  these 
men,  degraded  and  debased  though  they  be,  are  our  brethren,  related 
to  us  by  the  ties  of  a  common  humanity.  Sir  Alfred  Wills  and  other 
advocates  of  the  permanent  incarceration  of  these  criminals  suggest, 
in  effect,  that  we  should  wait  until  they  are  dead,  and  then,  when  the 
breath  is  out  of  their  bodies,  that  we  should  depute  the  prison  chaplain 
to  read  over  them  the  sublime  Burial  Service  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  accordance  with  which  each  one  of  them,  when  dead,  will  be  desig- 
nated as  '  this  our  brother.'  My  suggestion  is  that  we  should  recognise 
this  human  tie  when  the  man  is  alive,  not  when  he  is  dead.  If  Society 
would  only  recognise  and  act  upon  the  *  this  our  brother '  principle, 
and  treat  the  prisoner  as  '  this  our  brother,'  both  in  prison  arid  on  his 
release  from  prison,  we  should,  in  my  humble  opinion,  have  gone  far 
to  solve  one  of  our  gravest  social  problems.  I  believe,  at  any/rate 
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I  will  hope,  that  in  such  a  case  the  criminal,  assured  that  he  was  npt 
a  human  pariah,  but  a  brother,  stricken  and  sore,  to  be  tended  and 
cheered,  and  bid  take  heart  and  sin  no  more,  would  become  sensible 
of  his  ties,  recognise  his  human  treatment,  and  determine  that  he,  too, 
would  recognise  his  human  kinship,  its  duties,  and  its  responsibilities. 
This,  as  I  have  said,  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  through 
the  medium  of  this  Review  I  seriously  and  solemnly  ask  the  public 
to  attempt  to  solve  and  end  for  all  time  the  problem  of  the  professional 
criminal  in  this  manner,  and  not  by  the  methods  suggested  by  Sir 
Alfred  Wills  and  other  writers. 

H.  J.  B.  MONTGOMERY. 
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MIDWIFERY  AS  A   PROFESSION  FOR 
EDUCATED    WOMEN 


A  CONSIDERABLE  amount  of  attention  has  been  devoted  lately  to  this 
subject ;  but  it  remains  an  awkward  topic  with  an  ugly  name,  and  it 
is  felt  by  many  people  that  an  undue  amount  of  publicity  has  been 
awarded  it.  The  amount  of  real  progress  has,  nevertheless,  been 
disappointingly  small,  and  as  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  moment  to  the 
community,  it  is  advisable  to  call  public  attention  again  to  a  few  of  its 
most  salient  features. 

The  dangers  incurred  by  a  working  woman  at  the  birth  of  her 
children  are  now  so  generally  recognised,  the  superiority  of  the  results 
of  good  maternity  hospitals  over  those  in  private  (cottage)  practice 
so  marked,  that  it  seems  at  first  sight  as  though  the  only  means  of 
improving  our  statistics  of  maternal  mortality  were  to  provide  sufficient 
accommodation  for  every  woman  of  the  working  classes  to  be  confined 
in  an  institution.1 

In  a  recent  address  by  Miss  Wilson  l  (a  member  of  the  Central 
Midwives'  Board),  she  states  that  the  average  mortality  of  English 
women,  from  puerperal  fever,  a  preventible  disease,  is  forty-seven  in 
10,000  or  one  in  213 ;  but  that  in  three  of  the  best  lying-in  hospitals, 
this  figure  has  been  reduced  to  rather  less  than  one  in  3000.  It  is 
startling  to  find  that  only  thirty-seven  years  ago,  a  diametrically 
opposite  result  was  arrived  at  according  to  the  best  obstetricians. 
In  1870  we  find  Matthews  Duncan  writing  2  : 

If  I  read  current  literature  aright,  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that  while  medical 
and  surgical  hospitals  are  now  on  their  trial,  maternity  hospitals  are  already 
condemned.  The  mortality  of  maternity  hospitals  is  said  to  be  so  great  that  it 
is  expedient,  indeed,  absolutely  necessary,  to  close  them  entirely. 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  Matthews  Duncan  himself  disagreed  with 
this  conclusion,  and  occupies  the  remainder  of  his  book  in  disproving 
it,  but  although  his  sympathies  are  warmly  engaged  on  the  side  of 
maternity  hospitals,  he  cannot  at  that  time  make  out  a  better  case  for 

1  '  The   Working  of    the   Midwives   Act.'     Read   to   the  Gloucestershire  County 
Nursing  Association. 

2  Mortality  of  Childbed  and  Maternity  Hospitals. 
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them  than  that  their  record  of  puerperal  mortality  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  outside  their  walls,  the  figures  he  gives  being  respectively  one 
in  100  and  one  in  120.  He  admits,  however,  that  some  hospitals  did 
show  an  appalling  record,  and  cites  an  instance  of  one  which,  during 
a  certain  period,  had  lost  one  out  of  every  three  patients. 

We  may  safely  draw  the  conclusion,  from  this  almost  forgotten 
page  of  institutional  history,  that  there  are  certain  dangers  incurred 
by  every  woman  at  child-birth  which  are  greatly  increased  by  the 
propinquity  of  other  lying-in  women — or  to  put  it  more  technically, 
that  germs  which  may  perhaps  cause  only  a  slight  rise  of  temperature 
in  one  maternity  patient,  if  conveyed  on  the  air,  or  by  the  hands,  or 
dress  of  an  attendant,  may  occasion  in  another  a  possibly  fatal  dose  of 
sepsis.  The  conclusion  will  be  borne  out  by  all  who  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  internal  workings  of  a  maternity  hospital.  The 
slightest  disturbance  in  the  condition  of  a  patient,  symptoms  which, 
in  district  work,  would  have  made  no  demands  on  one's  philosophy, 
but  have  been  dismissed  as  transient  and  unimportant  in  character, 
become  matters  of  the  gravest  import  in  a  hospital  ward.  Is  there 
any  possibility  of  their  pointing  to  septic  disorder  ?  and,  if  so,  although 
the  original  patient  is  hardly  affected  by  them,  may  she  not  be  dealing 
out  disease  and  death  to  her  neighbours  ?  Should  she  not  instantly 
be  isolated  ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  dog  the  foot- 
steps and  haunt  the  pillows  of  all  who  unwarily  meddle  with  this  most 
exasperating  branch  of  the  healing  profession. 

And  then  we  come  back  to  Miss  Wilson's  statistics.  The  average 
mortality  of  those  three  London  hospitals,  one  in  3000.  The  average 
mortality  over  England  and  Wales,  one  in  213,  and  we  feel  there  is 
something  hopelessly  wrong  somewhere.  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
so  complete  a  reversal  of  the  entire  situation  should  have  occurred 
in  so  short  a  period  as  thirty-seven  years ;  still  we  cannot  doubt 
either  of  our  authorities,  and  it  becomes  a  burning  question  :  By  what 
means  have  the  maternity  hospitals  so  marvellously  reduced  their 
death  rate,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  drawbacks  under  which,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  they  must  always  labour  ?  And  why  has  their 
example  not  been  followed  by  those  not  suffering  from  these  disad- 
vantages— i.e.  those  working  in  private  practice  ? 

Miss  Wilson  says  further  in  her  address :  '  The  prime  agent  in 
causing  the  death  of  4000  mothers  every  year  is  the  untrained  midwife, 
but  she  is  the  agent,  not  the  principal.  It  is  we  ourselves,  the  con- 
trollers of  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
sins  of  our  agent.'  When  we  remember  all  that  has  been  written  and 
spoken,  and  legislated  on  the  subject  in  England,  during  the  past  ten 
years,  we  are  inclined  to  feel  that  this  is  rather  hard  measure  ; 
surely  we  have  done  as  much  as  could  have  been  expected  of  us  in  a 
matter  not  directly  concerning  ourselves.  But  ever  the  thought  of 
those  4000  unnecessary  deaths  of  L  mothers  of  kf  amities — and  every 
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year  yet  another  4000 — goads  us  onward  to  discover  the  reason  why 
our  philanthropy  is  so  singularly  inoperative. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  other  countries  and  see  what  they 
have  done  in  the  matter. 

In  a  paper,  read  before  the  London  Obstetrical  Society  by  Dr. 
Priestly,  in  1884,  we  are  told  that  in  the  far  north  considerable  efforts 
were  then  being  made  and  large  sums  of  money  expended  to  bring 
about  better  results,  the  alarming  ones  we  quoted  having  been  more 
or  less  universal  between  the  years  1860  and  1870.  In  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Maternity  Hospital,  the  floors  of  the  wards  were  laid  in  mosaic 
concrete,  and  the  walls  half-way  up  were  of  tiles.  At  the  corners 
of  the  rooms  were  arranged  taps  and  jets  of  water,  so  that  the  floor 
could  be  flooded  at  any  time,  and  an  antiseptic  used  at  the  same  time 
if  required.  As  the  floors  sloped  towards  a  drain  or  gutter,  the  surface 
of  the  concrete  soon  dried,  and  was  then  perfectly  clean.  Very 
ordinary  precautions — perhaps  some  of  my  readers  are  thinking — 
has  no  one  ever  heard  of  tiled  walls  and  concrete  floors  before  ?  Yes, 
but  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  the  wards  of  a  maternity  hospital  ?  With 
'us  there  is  no  charity  so  unpopular ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  raise  funds 
for  the  ordinary  upkeep  of  such  institutions,  and  these  funds  are 
mostly  derived  from  the  fees  of  their  pupils,  fees  so  heavy  that  they 
can  for  the  most  part  be  afforded  only  by  those  who  propose  to  recoup 
themselves  in  private  nursing.  Compare  the  wards  of  any  of  our 
maternities  with  those  of  our  best  equipped  surgical  hospitals,  and  the 
difference  will  be  felt  to  be  very  striking.  Dr.  Priestly  concludes 
his  remarks  on  St.  Petersburg  with  the  words  :  '  As  funds  are  always 
forthcoming  for  any  improvements  suggested,3  advance  is  not  retarded 
by  poverty,'  and  he  then  goes  on  to  tell  his  audience  about  the  mater- 
nity hospital  he  had  visited  at  Helsingfors,  which  was  built  in  the 
form  of  a  spacious  quadrangle,  the  various  sections  being  arranged 
on  the  pavilion  system,  and  including  a  gynaecological  department, 
and  also  a  lecture  theatre  and  a  museum.  The  school  for  teaching 
was  spacious  and  admirably  arranged,  and  was  used  both  by  the 
twenty  medical  students  and  the  forty  midwife  pupils,  each  of  whom 
was  given  a  course  of  a  year's  training.  At  Helsingfors,  as  at  Peters- 
burg, it  was  evidently  recognised  as  a  matter  of  such  first-class  import- 
ance, that  expense  was  not  spared,  either  in  the  safeguarding  of 
patients  received  into  the  institution,  or  in  the  training  of  midwives 
to  serve  those  at  a  distance.  We  have  seen  that,  although  such  has 
by  no  means  been  the  case  in  England,  some  of  the  maternity  hospitals 
have  triumphed  over  the  innumerable  obstacles  in  their  path,  and,  by 
force  of  whole-hearted  adherence  to  the  antiseptic  theory,  have  obtained 
magnificent  results.  It  has  been  in  the  field  of  training  that  our 
economies  have  made  themselves  felt.  We  have  much  to  learn  on 
this  point  from  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  ;  but  of  them  all 
3  The  funds  were  supplied  by  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Meckleuberg  Strelitz. 
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perhaps  Holland  at  the  present  moment  best  deserves  our  considera- 
tion. The  training  is  given  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  by 
the  State,  and  at  its  completion  they  are  bound  to  work  wherever 
they  may  be  sent,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  at  a  fixed  salary,  provided 
or  subsidised  by  the  Government  or  community.  In  this  way  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  delivery  and  nursing  of  those  women  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  live  in  too  sparsely  populated  a  district  to  tempt 
any  midwife  working  up  a  practice  for  herself,  and  whose  case  other- 
wise presents  an  insuperable  problem.  Other  pupils  pay  for  their 
own  training,  which  is  in  all  cases  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the 
preliminary  matriculation.  The  first  year  is  entirely  given  over  to 
theoretical  study,  seven  and  a  half  hours  daily,  and  that  this  is  study 
and  not  play  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  an  examination  bars  the  way 
to  further  advance. 

Should  the  pupil  fail  to  satisfy  her  teachers,  she  may,  according  to 
their  discretion,  be  required  either  to  repeat  her  year's  study,  or  to 
return  home  as  unfitted  for  the  work.  After  the  passing  of  this  first 
examination,  the  student  is  given  a  year's  practical  work,  in  attend- 
ance at  the  confinements,  and  during  the  subsequent  convalescence  of 
their  patients,  and  in  tJie  nurseries  which  are  attached  to  the  training 
school.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  really  time  to  study  and  digest  the 
innumerable  deviations  from  the  normal  of  even  the  most  ordinary 
cases  with  their  appropriate  treatment — they  have  a  good  likelihood 
of  meeting  with  abnormal  cases  while  still  under  direction  so  that 
afterwards,  in  their  own  practices,  they  will  be  enabled  to  quickly 
diagnose  them,  and  summon  medical  help.  They  will  also — and  one 
can  hardly  lay  enough  stress  on  this  point — have  time  in  which  to 
become  adepts  in  the  management  of  young  infants,  in  all  its  different 
branches  of  clothing,  digestion,  and  ventilation — to  adjust  the  dietary 
of  those  who  are  hand-fed,  not  only  to  rule,  but  also  to  each  individual 
little  constitution — to  master  the  intricacies  of  bottle-cleaning,  of 
which  every  beginner  says  in  turn  :  '  Well,  people  say  they  must  be 
scalded,  but  they  always  break  when  I  do  it,  I  suppose  these  must  be 
bad  bottles.' 

They  will,  in  short,  have  the  possibility  of  making  themselves 
masters  of  that  science,  by  the  knowledge  of  which  alone  excessive 
infantile  mortality  can  be  checked,  and  cripples'  homes  rendered,  to  a 
large  extent,  superfluous. 

This  year  of  practical  work  may  again,  in  the  Dutch  training 
schools,  be  prolonged  into  two  years  at  the  command  of  the  teachers. 
The  schools  are  supported  by  Government ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  to 
anyone's  interest  that  the  pupil  should  leave  at  the  end  of  the  shortest 
possible  period  in  order  to  make  room  for  another  pupil  who  will  pay 
another  fee.  The  women  whom  they  are  going  to  nurse  in  the  future 
need  not  suffer  from  inefficient  inexperienced  handling,  because  the 
hospital  could  not  scrape  together  sufficient  funds  to  nurse  its  own 
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patients  without  constant  and  rapid  successions  of  paying  pupils. 
If  we  compare  our  own  system  with  that  of  Holland,  I  think  we  shall 
realise  why  our  statistics  do  not  improve  more  rapidly.  It  is,  of 
course,  an  advance  on  the  complete  lack  of  system  which  existed 
before  the  passing  of  the  Midwives  Act ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  leaves  room  for  improvement.  An  English  midwife  must  now  pass 
the  examination  of  the  Central  Midwives'  Board  before  she  is  allowed 
to  practise  without  a  doctor.  In  order  to  pass  that  examination,  she 
must  have  received  a  course  of  instruction  extending  over  not  less  than 
three  months,  and  comprising  at  least  fifteen  lectures.  They  must 
also  have  attended  twenty  cases,  and  nursed  the  same  number  of 
women  during  the  ten  days  following  labour;  the  three  months' 
proviso  does  not  extend  here,  and  the  twenty  cases  are  occasionally 
compressed  into  six  or  eight  weeks,  even  the  '  nursing '  being  accom- 
plished in  an  incredibly  short  period,  owing  to  a  somewhat  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  term.  Some  of  our  better  maternity  hospitals 
are  trying  to  make  a  stand  for  four  or  even  five  months'  training ; 
but,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  they  are  considerably  handicapped 
by  the  urgent  necessity  of  making  a  sufficient  income  from  their 
pupils'  fees  to  keep  themselves  afloat.  A  large  number  of  their 
students,  moreover,  are  trained  nurses,  who  are  merely  learning 
midwifery  as  an  extra  accomplishment  for  private  nursing,  and  in 
their  case,  with  the  prospect  of  always  working  under  a  doctor,  a  few 
months'  work  is  probably  sufficient.  It  is  a  very  different  matter 
with  the  future  district  midwives. 

We  must  now  turn  to  another  difficulty.  Many  of  the  county 
councils  are  promoting  the  training  of  women  to  work  in  their  own 
boundaries ;  the  London  County  Council  especially  is  making  en- 
lightened effort,  and  offers  a  dozen  scholarships  yearly  for  a  six  months' 
training.  A  certain  number  of  free  scholarships  are  also  given  by  the 
Midwives'  Institute,  the  Association  for  Promoting  the  Training  and 
Supply  of  Midwives,  and  others,  but  we  are  told,  in  a  Report  published 
by  the  latter  body  in  the  Lancet  for  the  20th  of  July,  that  the  various 
local  associations  which  supply  midwives  to  the  poor  out  of  private 
benevolence  '  are  frequently  only  able  to  offer  very  small  and  inade- 
quate salaries  for  the  services  of  a  district  midwife.'  The  association 
to  whom  the  Report  is  owing 

has  been  confronted  with  this  difficulty  in  a  form  that  has  occasioned  much 
anxiety,  for  when  it  has  expended  its  funds  on  the  training  of  suitable  women, 
it  has  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  place  them.  In  many  places  the  barest  living 
is  offered,  with  no  possibility  of  anything  being  put  aside  for  old  age,  or  even 
the  necessary  clothing  or  holidays. 

In  short,  over  three  thousand  women  are  dying  annually  from  want 
of  good  midwives,  and  yet  the  midwives  now  entering  the  field  cannot 
find  enough  work  to  do,  or  to  put  it  more  truly — cannot  find  work 
which  offers  them  an  adequate  livelihood.  Now  here  is  a  paradox 
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with  which  we  should  do  well  to  grapple  ;  for  the  lives  of  these  working 
mothers,  the  health  and  eyesight  of  the  next  generation,  are  subjects 
of  national  importance. 

We,  of  the  present  day,  have  found  this  problem  awaiting  our 
solution — all  these  women  attended  by  untrained  and  uneducated 
midwives,  with  these  disastrous  results.  We  have  tried  to  solve  it 
by  taking  a  few  of  the  same  uneducated  women,  or  rather  their 
daughters,  and  giving  them  a  very  little  training,  and  paying  them  a 
very  little  salary,  and  still  no  one  is  satisfied.  Not  the  mothers, 
for  they  continue  to  die  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  in  hospital. 
Not  the  midwives,  for  they  feel  themselves  now  worth  a  larger  salary, 
and  yet  fail  to  obtain  it.  Not  the  public,  for  they  have  spent  a  certain 
amount  of  time  and  money  on  the  problem,  and  still  the  experts 
grumble.  It  sounds  an  heroic  measure,  but  one  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  we  should  not  succeed  better  if  we  went  to  work  on  a  very 
much  larger  scale.  If,  for  instance,  large  central  training  schools 
were  instituted,  by  Government  or  otherwise,  where  a  very  prolonged 
training  were  given,  as  in  France  and  Holland,  the  class  of  women 
entering  the  profession  would  be  very  materially  altered.  There 
would  be  very  few  of  the  cottagers,  bred  amongst  the  fatal  old  super- 
stitions which  have  accompanied  our  midwifery  from  time  immemorial, 
because  such  women,  living  of  necessity  from  hand  to  mouth,  could 
not  afford  to  spend  so  long  a  time  without  receiving  a  salary.  In  their 
place  we  should  find  a  considerable  number  of  the  educated  middle 
class,  who  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  fresh  fields  on  which  to 
expend  their  energies.  They  are  now  repelled  by  the  extraordinary 
discrepancy  between  the  responsibility  of  the  work  and  the  amount 
of  training  considered  necessary.  A  superficial  smattering  of  science, 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  nursing  requirements,  a  few  lectures  on  the 
hygiene  of  infants — in  itself  a  life  study.  It  is  not  by  these  qualifica- 
tions that  a  thoughtful  mind  will  be  attracted  to  a  field  where  death 
and  disease  are  always  waiting  to  take  advantage  of  every  lapse  in 
skill  or  knowledge. 

If  our  midwives  belonged  to  the  middle  class,  they  would,  many 
of  them,  be  able  to  wait  a  little  before  they  became  self-support- 
ing ;  some  of  them  would  settle  in  the  more  populous  centres,  where 
a  very  fair  living  can  be  made  by  means  of  a  sliding  scale  of  fees. 
Others,  again,  would  establish  themselves  in  the  very  many  country 
districts  where  a  reasonably  large  clientek  can  be  reached  by  the 
help  of  a  bicycle  ;  and  the  remoter  parts  could  be  served  either  by 
the  creation  of  parish  midwives,  to  be  paid  by  the  local  authorities, 
or  by  those  holding  Government  posts  in  return  for  their  training, 
as  in  Holland.  Such  dreams,  Utopian  as  they  may  seem  to  those 
who  demand  immediate  returns  for  all  Government  investments,  have 
already  been  held  as  possible  of  realisation  by  able  and  humane  men. 
A  most  disinterested  effort  was  made  in  1872  by  the  members  of  the 
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London  Obstetrical  Society,  to  improve  the  training  of  midwives.1 
(It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  subject  was  first  brought  forward  in 
connection  with  infantile  mortality.)  It  was  then  urged  by  D.  Tilt 
that  '  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  economy  it  would 
entail  a  smaller  expense  to  the  country  to  set  the  instruction  and 
licensing  of  midwives  on  a  reasonable  footing  than  that  which  was 
being  constantly  incurred,  as  a  result  of  the  large  amount  of  pre- 
ventible  disease  caused  by  the  incompetence  of  the  women  who 
habitually  attend  confinements  among  the  working  classes.  It  was 
evidently  felt  by  these  pioneers  that  a  year's  training  was  the  least 
that  could  be  offered,  as  it  was  further  urged  by  Dr.  Tilt  in  opposition 
to  a  more  comprehensive  scheme  :  '  It  will  not  be  so  very  easy  to  find 
funds  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  midwife  pupils  for  a  year  .  .  . 
but  to  ask  Government  to  provide  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  women 
for  three  or  four  years  would  be  asking  what  it  would  never  do.' 
Matthews  Duncan,  speaking  before  the  same  open-minded  body  in 
1881,  gives  vent  to  the  following  pregnant  utterance  : 

Many  people  still  living  remember  the  time  when  the  whole  of  this  practice 
was  in  female  hands.  It  was  taken  from  them  by  the  other  sex,  not  because  they 
were  male,  but  in  consequence  of  their  superior  education  and  scientific  attain- 
ments. ...  If  women  are  to  be  reinstated  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  it  is 
education  and  science  alone  that  can  do  it,  and  women  may  be  sure  that  these 
are  irresistible. 

They  were  certainly  proved  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  the  famous  French 
midwife  of  the  last  century,  Madame  La  Chapelle.  This  lady  was 
left  a  widow  in  1795,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  devoted  her  great 
gifts  to  this  particular  cause  from  then  till  the  day  of  her  death,  twenty- 
six  years  later.  At  the  time  when  she  first  joined  her  mother  in  the 
charge  of  the  only  hospital  with  a  maternity  ward  in  Paris,  sepsis 
was  running  riot ;  the  ward  was  so  crowded  that  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  women  to  share  a  bed — the  training  of  the  pupils  (a  three  months' 
course)  left  everything  to  be  desired.  During  Madame  La  Chapelle' s 
time,  and  largely  owing  to  her  influence,  a  proper  hospital  was  built 
at  Port  Royal,  where  these  conditions  were  entirely  altered,  and  it 
was  thanks  to  her  zeal  that  the  training  course  was  increased  to  a  year, 
with  the  option  of  remaining  a  second  year  with  increased  responsi- 
bility. It  was  owing  to  her  great  professional  skill,  as  well  as  the 
excellence  of  her  teaching,  her  humanity,  and  administrative  gifts, 
that  this  institution  at  Port  Royal  became  almost  from  its  foundation 
a  great  school  for  midwives,  and  one  which,  in  many  respects,  we  should 
do  well  to  copy/' 

The  scheme  of  a  national  training  school,  ambitious  as  it  at  first 
sounds,  takes  its  place  among  the  necessaries  rather  than  among  the 
luxuries  of  the  common  weal,  when  we  realise  that  not  one,  but  many 

4  A  chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Midwives  Question.     C.  J.  Cullingworth,  M.D. 

5  British  Journal  of  Nursing,  '  Memories  of  Madame  La  Chapelle.' 
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of  our  neighbours  have  accomplished  something  at  least  equally  far- 
reaching,  and  that  not  yesterday,  but  in  some  cases  a  century  ago. 

A  very  small  beginning — the  merest  corner  of  the  entire  scheme — 
has  already  been  attempted  in  the  south-east  outskirts  of  London,6 
but  even  the  movement  is  checked  by  the  same  indifference,  the  same 
objections.  Impossible  to  raise  the  money,  we  are  told — impossible 
to  raise  the  women — of  an  educated  class,  that  is  to  say,  with  sufficient 
enthusiasm  to  adopt  so  strenuous,  so  exacting  a  profession.  If  the 
testimony  of  one  who  has  tried  it,  in  a  remote  district,  and  for  eight 
consecutive  years,  is  of  any  value,  it  is  entirely  at  the  service  of  her 
country ;  and  it  is  this  :  That  if  any  English  woman  loves  Nature, 
loves  Humanity,  loves  an  independent  active  existence,  in  close  touch 
with  the  primeval  forces  of  Life,  in  hand  to  hand  fight  with  ignorance 
and  superstition,  let  her  become  a  district  midwife,  she  is  not  likely 
to  regret  it. 

ALICE  S.  GREGORY. 

The  Deanery,  St.  Paul's. 

'  Home  for  Mothers  and  Babies,  and  Training  School  for  District  Midwives, 
Woolwich. 
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SOME  NEW  INFORMATION  RESPECTING 
JEAN  PETITOT. 


THE  influence  which  has  been  exercised  in  the  world  of  literature  and 
art,  by  persons  who  belonged  to  the  French  Reformed  Protestant 
religion,  and  who  were  known  as  Huguenots,  has  been  a  source  of 
justifiable  pride  to  their  descendants  and  co-religionists,  and  this 
influence  has  been  the  subject  of  marked  attention  in  Geneva,  the  city 
where  many  of  them  took  refuge.  The  Huguenots  are  able  to  point 
with  considerable  satisfaction  to  such  men  as  Jean  Cousin  the  painter, 
Jean  Goujon  the  sculptor,  the  architect  Salomon  de  Brosses,  the 
enameller  Limousin,  the  potter  Palissy,  the  ebeniste  Boulle,  and 
the  tapestry  worker  Gobelin,  as  well  as  to  the  subjects  of  these  few 
notes,  the  two  celebrated  workers  in  enamel,  Bordier  and  Petitot. 

The  Historical  Society  of  French  Protestantism  has  for  the  past 
forty  years  given  considerable  attention  to  the  publication  of  con- 
temporary information  with  regard  to  such  important  persons,  and  it 
has  more  than  once  arranged  for  an  exhibition  of  documents  and  art 
treasures,  in  the  same  interest.  It  has  quickened  the  energies  of  a 
devoted  body  of  Swiss  writers,  who  were  eager  to  gather  up  all  that 
could  be  known  respecting  the  heroes  of  their  faith,  and  who,  from 
time  to  time,  prepared  volumes,  not  only  on  the  persons  whose  names 
have  already  been  mentioned,  but  on  such  important  residents  in 
Geneva  as  Theodore  Beza,  Goudimel  the  musician,  Calvin,  and  Zwingli. 

The  latest  of  these  workers  has  been  M.  Ernest  Stroehlin,  who  has 
gathered  together  some  new  information  on  Petitot,1  which  may  per- 
haps be  of  interest  to  English  readers.  He  has  been  able  to  examine 
the  precious  little  book  which  Petitot  left  behind  him  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family,  and  which  was  written  and  drawn  out  entirely  by  his 
own  hand.  It  is  an  octavo  volume,  bound  in  parchment  and  covered 
in  velvet,  containing  166  leaves,  and  was  prepared  in  1674,  in  order 
that  the  artist  might  inform  his  family  of  such  facts  in  his  own  history 
as  were  worthy  of  their  remembrance.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  filled 
up  with  prayers  and  meditations,  and  the  little  journal  bears  the  title, 
'  Prieres  et  Meditations  chretiennes  pour  la  famille,  en  temps  de  sante, 

1  Petitot  et  Bordier,  Geniv«,  1&05. 
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de  maladie,  et  de  mort,'  but  the  book  contains,  besides  these  prayers 
and  meditations,  a  great  deal  of  genealogical  information  regarding 
the  Petitot  family,  and  two  delightful  portraits,  one  of  Petitot  himself 
and  one  of  his  wife,  drawn  in  Indian  ink.  It  passed  after  the  death 
of  the  artist  to  one  of  his  daughters,  Marie,  who  married  in  1693  a 
certain  Jean  Bazin,  and  went  to  live  at  Eotterdam,  and  from  her  it 
has  come  down,  always  in  the  female  line,  to  her  descendants,  through 
several  families,  and  in  several  places,  the  little  book  having  been  at 
Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Montpellier,  Brest,  and  Bordeaux.  It  now 
appears  to  belong  to  a  certain  Madame  Koqueplane,  the  widow  of 
Vice- Admiral  Prouhet.  The  volume,  as  we  have  stated,  was  written 
in  1674,  eleven  years  before  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  only  manuscript  book  which  Petitot  left 
behind  him,  as  he  wrote  a  second  volume  of  '  prayers  and  meditations 
during  prosperity  and  under  adversity  '  in  1682  for  the  use  of  his  family. 
This  is  a  quarto  book,  bound  like  the  other,  but  the  details  of  its 
history  are  not  so  clearly  known.  It  belongs  to  Monsieur  Chatoney, 
who  bought  it  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Baron  Jerome  Pichom. 
It  does  not,  however,  contain  the  genealogical  information  which  gives 
the  special  value  to  the  smaller  volume. 

The  portrait  of  Petitot  himself  in  the  little  book  shows  us  a  man 
in  an  ample  wig,  having  a  white  linen  collar  with  two  tassels,  about 
his  neck,  and  wearing  a  dark-coloured  cloak,  similar  to  those  adopted 
by  the  clergy  of  the  Huguenot  Church.  His  expression  is  serious  and 
meditative,  the  eyes  clear  and  full  of  life,  the  mouth  small,  with  very 
expressive  lips,  and  the  portrait  bears  a  very  striking  resemblance  to 
three  other  portraits  of  the  artist,  all  in  enamel,  one  on  the  cover  of 
a  gold  snuffbox  belonging  to  M.  Stroehlin,  signed  'P.  F.,'  another 
signed  by  Petitot  himself  in  full,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Dartrey,  and 
a  third  in  the  possession  of  the  Queen  of  Holland.  It  also  enables  us 
to  decide  that  the  portrait  attributed  to  Mignard,  belonging  to  the 
museum  at  Geneva,  and  representing  a  man  of  about  thirty-five, 
in  a  large  black  wig,  wearing  a  rich  lace  cravat  and  a  silk  broche  cloak, 
and  marked  '  Jean  Petitot,'  is  not  a  portrait  of  the  father,  with  whom 
at  this  moment  we  are  dealing,  but  of  his  son,  who  bore  the  same  name. 
The  portrait  of  Madame  Petitot,  which  appears  opposite  to  that  of  her 
husband,  is  a  half-length,  representing  her  dressed  in  a  silk  costume, 
the  neck  and  throat  bare,  the  hair  brown  and  curly.  She  has  a  calm, 
dignified  appearance,  and  the  little  volume  is  dedicated  to  her  in  the 
following  words  :  '  Je  vous  fay  present,  ma  chere  femme,  de  ce  petit 
recueil  de  prieres  et  de  meditations,  que  j'ayfaictpour  le  laisser  a  notre 
famille,  affin  qu'il  luy  soit  une  aide  pour  les  porter  a  la  piete.' 

The  Petitot  family  came  originally  from  Burgundy,  and  was  one  of 
those  artistic  families  which  fled  from  France  to  Geneva.  In  similar 
fashion,  the  Bordiers  came  from  Orleans,  the  Arlauds  from  the 
Auvergnes,  the  Huaulds  from  Poitou,  the  Thourons  from  Rouergue,  and 
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the  Gardelles  from  Languedoc.  Petitot's  grandfather  was  a  medical 
man,  whose  Christian  name  was  Guyon.  He  had  an  only  son,  who  had 
the  curious  name  of  Faulle,  which  name,  by  the  way,  has  frequently  been 
rendered  in  books  of  reference  as  Paul  or  Saul,  but  it  was  neither,  and 
18  written  most  clearly  in  Petitot's  manuscript  as  Faulle.  He  was  a 
wood- carver,  and,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  carried  out  in  such 
an  occupation,  was  clever  in  making  wooden  models  of  buildings.  His 
father  fled  from  France  on  account  of  the  religious  difficulties,  and  the 
son  settled  himself  down  to  steady  occupation  in  Geneva,  and  married 
there  in  1598  one  Etiennette  Royaume,  by  whom  he  had  five  children, 
four  sons  and  a  daughter,  the  eldest  son  Pierre  (1600-1668)  becoming 
a  doctor  of  medicine,  the  second,  Joseph  (1602-1665),  a  sculptor,  the 
third,  Isaac  (born  1604),  also  a  sculptor,  the  fourth,  Jean,  an  enameller, 
and  the  fifth,  Marie  (1610-1677),  was  the  daughter,  whose  second 
husband  was  one  Pierre  Prieur,  himself  an  enameller,  of  whom  up  to 
the  present  time  remarkably  little  has  been  known.  Petitot  speaks 
very  highly  of  his  grandfather's  character,  and  says  he  was  '  un 
exemple  de  piete,  de  zelle,  et  de  charite.'  He  died  in  1628. 

Jean  Petitot  was  born  on  the  12th  of  July,  1607,  and  baptised  on 
the  26th  of  the  same  month  in  the  evening,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Gervais, 
by  the  pastor  Grenet.  He  was  apprenticed,  he  tells  us,  by  his  father, 
to  a  jeweller-goldsmith,  of  the  name  of  Pierre  Bordier,  who  was  very 
little  older  than  himself,  but  who  was  so  clever  in  his  work  as  to  have 
attained  a  considerable  position  in  Geneva.  As  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  Bordiers  came  from  Orleans  as  emigrants  in  1554,  and 
their  descendants  still  live  in  that  place.  They  appear  to  have  been 
weavers  and  tapestry  workers,  and  people  of  considerable  skill,  but 
one  of  them,  Augustin,  took  up  the  profession  of  a  goldsmith,  and  it 
was  his  grandson,  Pierre,  who  opened  a  workshop  and  received  Petitot 
as  one  of  his  pupils.  The  two  young  men,  close  friends,  although 
standing  in  the  position  of  master  and  pupil,  were  not,  however, 
satisfied  with  the  progress  they  made  in  Geneva,  and  determined  to 
do  better.  They  therefore  left  Switzerland,  and  entered  France,  and, 
after  working  for  a  while  with  Jean  Toutin,  the  King's  jeweller  and 
enameller,  came  over  to  England,  where  they  were  provided  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  physician  to  Charles  the  First,  Turquet 
de  Mayerne.  This  celebrated  man  had  crossed  the  Channel  to  become 
physician  to  Charles  the  First,  and  was  an  accomplished  scientist, 
and  a  very  eager  worker  in  chemistry,  interesting  himself  especially 
in  enamel  work,  and  in  endeavouring  to  copy  the  work  of  the  old 
enamellers  of  Limoges.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  two  young  men 
who  presented  themselves  to  him,  and  appears  to  have  introduced 
them  to  the  King,  made  them  free  of  his  own  workshop,  and  placed 
at  their  disposal  various  discoveries  he  had  made.  They  re- 
presented to  him  the  faith  of  some  of  his  own  near  relations,  and  a 
country  with  which  he  was  himself  closely  connected,  and  by  every 
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means  in  his  power  he  appears  to  have  assisted  them.     The  first  work 
which  was  entrusted  to  them  by  Charles  the  First  was  the  preparation 
of  a  St.  George  intended  to  ornament  the  badge  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  but  they  speedily  became  known  for  their  portraits,  and  it 
was  at  this  time,  in  1642,  that  Petitot  prepared  his  great  portrait  of 
the  Countess  of  Southampton,  who  was  born  Rachel  de  Ruvigny,  and 
belonged   to   an   important   Huguenot  family,  the   enamel  now  at 
Chatsworth,  which  Walpole  calls  'the  most  capital  enamel  in  the 
world.'     It  is  a  copy  of  a  portrait  by  Vandyck,  and  is  signed  by  Petitot. 
It  was  at  this  time  also  that  the  artist  executed  the  fine  signed  enamel 
portrait  of  Mary  Villiers,  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Lenox,  dated 
1643,  which  was  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  and  is  now 
in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  collection,  as  well  as  portraits  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Charles  the  First  and  his  Queen,  Lady  Morton,  the 
governess  to  the  Royal  children;  Mrs.  Middleton,  the  Countess  of 
Bedford,  Lady  Cadogan,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  other  persons  of 
eminence  in  this  country,  whose  portraits  are  to  be  found  in  various 
collections.    Petitot  appears  to  have  attached  himself  very  decidedly 
to    Charles  the    First   and  his  family ;   and  immediately  after  the 
execution  of  the  King  he  left  England  for  Paris,  in  company  with 
several  members  of  the  Royal  household,  who  had  to  flee  from  the 
country.    His   friend   Bordier,   however,   remained  in  London,   his 
sympathies  at  that  time  being  much  more  with  Cromwell  and  the 
Parliamentarian  party,  and  the  result  was  that  he  received  certain 
commissions  from  Cromwell  and  his  supporters,  especially  the  order  for 
the  Naseby  enamel,  which  was  certainly  his  greatest  work.  It  is  probable 
that  the  enamel  portraits  of  Milton  and  Cromwell  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Chesham  are  the  work  of  Pierre  Bordier,  rather  than  that 
of  Petitot,  to  whom  they  are  generally  attributed,  but  the  Naseby  jewel 
was,  we  know,  Bordier's  work,  and  is  signed  '  P.  B.  fecit.'    This  beauti- 
ful enamel  was  presented  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  by  the  Parliament, 
after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  in  November  1645.    With  the  diamond 
sides,  which  are  not  now  in  existence,  it  cost  700?.    After  the  death  of 
Fairfax  it  was  sold  to  John  Thoresby,  and  in  1764  bought  by  Horace 
Walpole  for  ten  guineas.    At  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale  it  was  sold  for 
211.  to  John  P.  Beavan,  and,  later  on,  belonged  to  Lord  Hastings,  who 
exhibited  it  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1889.    It  bears  on 
one  side  a  portrait  of  Lord  Fairfax,  mounted  on  a  chestnut  horse, 
after  a  picture  by  Vandyck,  and  on  the  other  a  representation  of  the 
battle  of  Naseby.     Pierre  Bordier  probably  died  in  England  soon  after 
1645,  as  we  hear  nothing  of  him  from  that  time. 

When  Petitot  reached  Paris,  he  found  there  a  cousin  of  his  friend, 
Pierre  Bordier,  one  Jacques  Bordier,  a  goldsmith,  who  had  enthu- 
siastically taken  up  the  work  of  an  enameller.  He  also  had  been 
over  to  England,  only  remaining  there  a  very  short  time,  and  then 
had  come  to  France,  and  the  two  men  appear  to  have  speedily  become 
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very  close  friends,  and  to  have  united  in  partnership.  Their  work 
attracted  much  attention  in  Paris,  and  they  became  the  most  famous 
painters  in  enamel  in  the  city,  were  given  apartments  in  the  Louvre, 
and  were  employed  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  all  the  important 
persons  about  his  Court.  The  friendship  between  the  two  friends, 
both  of  whom  had  been  deeply  attached  to  the  Stuart  family,  lasted 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  was  only  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of 
Jacques  Bordier.  Petitot  thus  wrote  of  it  in  his  journal :  '  De  plus, 
comme  une  chose  non  attendue  en  mon  age,  tu  m'as  encore  extra- 
ordinairement  favorise,  0  mon  Dieu,  en  me  continuant  les  moyens 
d'exercer  mon  art  avec  quelque  facilite  en  la  compagnie  de  la  per- 
sonne,  liee  avec  moi  d'amitie  et  d'association,  des  environ  un  demi* 
siecle,  sans  avoir  aucune  mesintelligence  ni  division  entre  nous.' 

In  an  important  work  by  Richelet,  published  in  1680,  Bordier  and 
Petitot  are  spoken  of  as  being  the  two  greatest  painters  in  enamel  in 
Paris,  the  most  popular  portrait-painters  of  the  day,  overwhelmed 
with  work  and  busied  in  the  preparation  of  the  tiny  enamel  portraits 
so  popular  at  that  time,  either  as  lockets  or  as  ornaments  set  in 
the  covers  of  snuff-boxes,  etuis,  or  instrument  cases.  Their  personal 
character  was  declared  to  be  of  the  very  highest  possible  merit,  and 
the  two  artists  appear  to  have  been  treated  with  a  far  greater  amount 
of  respect  than  was  customarily  given  to  men  of  their  profession. 
All  the  greatest  personages  of  that  brilliant  Court  sat  to  them,  and 
although  the  portraits  are  usually  at  the  present  day  attributed  to 
Petitot  alone,  it  seems  to  be  probable,  from  the  artist's  own  papers, 
and  from  this  manuscript  journal  to  which  we  make  constant  reference, 
that  his  partner  Bordier  was  quite  as  intimately  concerned  as  himself 
in  their  preparation.  It  would  appear  that  the  actual  drawing  of 
the  portrait  was  generally  the  work  of  Petitot,  but  that  the  exquisite 
enamelling  process  was  largely  superintended  by  Bordier,  and  his  skill 
alone  rendered  it  possible  for  the  minute  work  of  his  colleague  and 
friend,  to  be  perpetuated  in  this  wonderful  form. 

The  King  himself  was  represented  over  and  over  again,  his  mother, 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  his  wife  Maria  Theresa,  their  son  the  Dauphin, 
and  his  wife,  and  their  grandsons,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  the  Duke 
of  Berry,  his  brother  the  Due  d' Orleans,  his  nephew,  the  future  Regent, 
his  uncle  Gaston  d' Orleans,  and  his  cousin  the  Duchesse  de  Mont- 
pensier — La  Grande  Mademoiselle  ;  Charles  the  First  and  Queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  Charles  the  Second  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
James  the  Second  and  his  sister  Mary,  Princess  of  Orange,  Christina 
Queen  of  Sweden,  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine  and  her  brother  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  the  Cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  the  Grand  Conde  and 
his  wife,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the 
Duchesse  de  Longueville  and  the  Duchesse  de  Montbazon,  the  various 
nieces  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  Olympia,  Marie,  and  Hortense  Mancini, 
Madame  de  la  Valliere,  Madame  de  Montespan,  Madame  de  Fontanges, 
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Madame  de  Maintenon,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  almost  every  beautiful 
lady  or  important  man  connected  with  the  Court  of  France  or  visiting 
Le  Grand  Monarque. 

Petitot  married  in  1651.  His  wife  was  Marguerite  Cuper,  daughter 
of  Sulpice  Cuper,  one  of  the  King's  councillors,  at  that  time  governor 
of  Bordeaux,  and  the  register  of  his  marriage  has  recently  been  found. 
It  took  place  at  Charenton,  on  the  23rd  day  of  November,  1651,  in  a 
building  which  was  devoted  to  the  religious  services  of  the  Protestants, 
and  the  officiating  pastor  was  Monsieur  Drelincourt.  Bordier  was 
already  married,  as,  on  the  27th  of  August  in  the  same  year,  he  had 
espoused  Anne  Madeleine  Cuper,  the  younger  sister  of  Marguerite,  so 
that  the  two  friends  had  now  become  brothers-in-law.  Later  on,  the 
connection  between  the  two  families  was  to  become  still  closer,  as 
eventually  Petitot's  son  Jean'married  Madeleine  Bordier,  the  daughter 
of  his  father's  partner. 

Some  previous  writers  on  Petitot  have  stated  that  he  was  twice 
married,  but  the  researches  of  M.  Stroehlin  amongst  .the  Petitot 
papers  prove  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  the  confusion  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  of  Petitot's  son  marrying  his  mother's  niece. 

Jean  Petitot  had  seventeen  children,  and  he  most  carefully  records 
the  information  respecting  them  in  his  journal.  His  eldest  son  Jean 
was  born  at  Blois  in  1653.  In  1654  a  second  son  was  born  at  Paris, 
named  Jacques,  in  1655  a  daughter  arrived,  called  Marie,  and  in  the 
same  year  Madame  Petitot  was  confined  of  a  still-born  child.  In  1657 
came  the  second  daughter  Madeleine,  in  1658  the  third,  Marguerite, 
in  1659  the  fourth,  Marie,  in  1661  the  fifth,  Anne,  in  1662,  the  fourth 
son,  to  whom  the  Ambassador  for  Holland  stood  godfather,  named 
Paul,  in  1663  a  fifth  son,  Fra^ois,  in  1664  a  sixth  daughter,  Caterine, 
in  1665  a  sixth  son,  Andre,  in  1668  a  seventh  daughter,  Charlotte,  in 
1669  a  seventh  son,  Sulpice  Henry,  in  1670  an  eighth  son,  Benjamin, 
in  1673  a  ninth  son,  Estienne,  in  1674  an  eighth  daughter,  Madeleine 
Caterine. 

The  records  in  the  journal  particularly  mention  the  names  of 
the  godparents  in  the  case  of  each  child.  ^ 

In  1669,  Petitot  and  Bordier  were  able  to  render  to  their  own 
country  certain  special  and  important  political  services,  and  these 
services  were  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Republic  that  the  Syndics 
of  Geneva  created  the  two  artists,  free  citizens  of  Geneva  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  appertaining  to  such  a  position,  and  a  joint 
letter  from  the  two  friends,  dated  the  llth  of  January,  1669,  was  sent 
to  the  council,  expressing  the  very  sincere  gratitude  which  Petitot 
and  Bordier  felt  for  this  mark  of  esteem  on  the  part  of  their  native 
town.  The  letter,  which  is  addressed  *  Aux  Magnifiques  et  tras 
honores  Seigneurs,  Messeigneurs  Les  Syndics  du  Conseil  de  Genave/ 
is  given  for  the  first  time  by  M.  Stroehlin  in  his  volume,  and  it  is 
followed  by  a  long  series  of  letters  which  passed  between  Paris  and 
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Geneva,  and  which  were  mostly  the  work  of  Jacques  Bordier.  He 
appears  to  have  been  not  only  the  active  and  practical  partner  in  the 
enamelling  business,  but  to  have  developed  a  remarkable  capacity 
for  diplomacy,  and  was  eventually  created  the  official  agent  at 
Versailles  for  the  Republic  of  Geneva,  a  position  which  he  held  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  threw  an  immense  amount  of  zeal  into  this 
public  work,  exercising  himself  with  the  greatest  possible  energy 
to  do  all  he  possibly  could  for  his  native  State,  and  was  charged  with 
some  very  delicate  negotiations  between  France  and  Geneva,  which 
he  appears  to  have  carried  through  with  very  great  success.  To  such 
an  extent  was  he  trusted,  that  he  became  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
Ambassadors  from  the  Protestant  countries,  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
Brandenburg,  and  Prussia,  and  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
special  protector  of  the  Genevan  Republic,  and  as  one  with  whom 
consultations  could  be  made  with  absolute  discretion,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  perfect  integrity,  and  held  the  complete 
confidence  of  the  Syndics  of  Geneva. 

He  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  his  nephew 
Jean  Petitot,  who  was  following  his  father's  profession.  This 
marriage,  like  the  two  preceding  ones,  was  celebrated  in  the  Huguenot 
temple  at  Charenton.  It  took  place  in  1683,  and  was  one  of  the  last 
marriages  in  that  building.  Jacques  Bordier  died  at  Blois,  in  a  house 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father-in-law,  Sulpice  Cuper,  in  the 
following  year,  just  one  year  before  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  was  therefore  spared  the  grief  of  seeing  the  entire  down- 
fall of  the  diplomatic  union  he  had  worked  so  hard  to  build  up.  The 
Council  of  Geneva  recognised  his  long  services  by  special  resolutions 
and  addressed  letters  to  his  partner  Petitot  and  to  his  son,  expressive 
of  their  great  gratitude  to  him  for  all  he  had  done.  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  office  as  official  agent  of  the  Republic  by  his  son-in-law,  Jean 
Petitot. 

He  had  a  large  family,  but  eight  members  of  it  died  in  their  youth. 

Uninterrupted  success  had  attended  the  partnership  carried  on 
by  the  two  Genevan  enamellers,  and  they  were  able  to  accumulate 
sufficient  means  to  live  in  comfort,  and  to  keep  up  country  houses 
at  some  distance  from  Paris.  The  story,  however,  that  was  started 
by  Senebier  when  he  wrote  about  Petitot,  and  continued  by  Rigaud, 
to  the  effect  that  they  amassed  a  colossal  fortune,  has  no 
foundation  in  fact  whatever.  It  seems  to  be  quite  clear  that  many 
of  their  finest  works  were  never  paid  for,  and  that  the  expenses  of 
production  with  regard  to  the  beautiful  objects  for  which  they  were 
famous,  were  exceedingly  high.  They  were,  however,  both  of  them 
economical  men,  working  very  hard  at  their  profession,  and  their 
success  was  undoubted.  They  had  not  suffered  any  disabilities  on 
account  of  their  religion,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  until  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  took  place  on  the  17th  of  October, 
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1685,  but  from  that  time  disaster  overtook  the  Huguenots  of  France, 
and  almost  every  member  of  that  faith,  whatever  his  position  or 
influence,  suffered  on  account  of  his  religion.  The  storm  raged 
about  the  head  of  Petitot  for  some  months,  and  at  length  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  that  he  should  change  his  religion.  The 
King  protected  him  as  long  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so,  but  eventu- 
ally the  skill  and  the  popularity  of  the  old  artist  counted  for  nothing 
in  his  favour,  and  he  was  arrested  as  a  heretic  with  his  niece,  Anne 
Bordier,  in  1686,  and  they  were  both  confined  in  the  prison  of  Fort 
PEveque.  By  the  instructions  of  the  King,  the  great  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  Jacques  Bossuet,  was  sent  to  visit  Petitot  in  prison,  and  he 
pressed  him  very  hard  indeed,  with  all  the  skill  of  which  he  was 
capable,  endeavouring  to  convince  the  old  man  of  the  error  of  his 
ways.  For  a  long  time  Petitot  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  say 
to  him,  but  presently  his  health  gave  way,  his  strength  had  been 
undermined  by  his  captivity,  and  he  had  been  transferred  from  one 
prison  to  another  more  rigorous,  and  at  last,  in  poor  health  and  in  great 
despair  of  mind,  he  consented  to  place  his  signature  to  an  act  of 
abjuration.  The  magistrates  of  Geneva  had  been  making  every 
effort  on  his  behalf,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  King  himself  was 
extremely  anxious  to  seize  some  means  by  which  Petitot  could  be 
released.  The  act  by  which  the  artist  acknowledged  his  conversion 
afforded  the  King  the  opportunity  which  he  sought,  but  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  true  reason  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  Petitot  and  his  liberation,  informed  one  of  his  sons,  who  came 
to  thank  him  for  the  pardon  given  to  his  father,  that  he  was  quite 
willing  to  fall  in,  for  once,  with  '  the  whim  of  an  old  man  who  desired 
to  be  buried  with  his  ancestors.'  Accordingly,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1687,  Petitot,  in  company  with  a  part  of  his  family,  left  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  living  for  thirty-seven  years,  and,  after  passing 
through  very  serious  perils,  reached  Geneva  in  safety. 

At  first  he  was  not  received  with  acclamation,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  a  man  who  had  abjured  his  faith  as  the  result  of  persecution. 
The  Consistory  of  the  Church  of  Geneva  took  steps  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  being  informed  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  under- 
standing that  Petitot's  conversion  was  now  the  subject  of  a  sincere 
and  touching  repentance  on  his  part,  absolved  the  old  artist  from 
the  crime  of  which  they  considered  he  had  been  guilty,  and  received 
him  back  again  into  their  communion.  He  made  a  solemn  statement 
before  them,  that  what  they  considered  his  apostasy  was  the  result 
of  the  persecution  he  had  undergone  and  the  serious  condition  of 
his  health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  in  consequence ;  and  then  his 
reception  back  to  the  Huguenot  communion  was  undertaken  by  the 
pastor  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Gervais.  His  confinement  in  prison, 
and  the  anguish  he  had  gone  through,  had,  however,  made  serious 
inroads  upon  his  health,  and  it  was  some  months  before  the  old  man 
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was  himself  again.  The  climate  of  his  native  country,  the  kind 
reception  given  to  him  by  most  of  his  friends,  and  the  manner  in 
which  his  change  of  faith  had  been  set  aside,  soon  conspired  to  put  him 
into  better  spirits ;  and,  despite  the  fact  that  a  great  many  persons  in 
Geneva,  including  some  of  his  oldest  friends,  declined  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  him,  he  soon  recovered  his  customary  high  spirits,  and 
speedily  set  to  work  at  his  old  profession.  He  had  lost  the  larger 
portion  of  his  fortune  on  leaving  Paris,  but  had  brought  with  him 
all  the  appliances  for  his  enamel  work,  and  he  was  just  as  skilful  as 
ever.  One  of  the  first  commissions  l\e  received  was  from  John 
Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  who  had  defeated  the  Turks  before  the 
gates  of  Vienna.  He  desired  to  possess  a  portrait  of  himself  and  his 
Queen  in  enamel,  and  the  aged  artist  acquitted  himself  of  the  task 
most  brilliantly,  and  sent  a  plaque,  in  which  he  had  ingeniously  com- 
bined the  two  portraits,  to  the  King  of  Poland.  In  the  picture  the 
Queen  was  represented  seated  upon  a  trophy  of  arms,  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  portrait  of  her  successful  husband,  and  the  miniature 
was  as  brilliant  in  colour  and  as  exquisite  in  execution  as  any  work 
which  Petitot  had  produced  during  the  days  of  his  youth.  Another 
labour  which  engaged  his  attention  was  the  reproduction  of  a  celebrated 
picture  by  Lebrun.  The  Family  of  Darius  at  the  Feet  of  Alexander,  but 
this  very  large  enamel  he  was  never  able  to  complete.  It  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  Geneva  at  the  museum,  but  should  have  been  fired  once 
or  twice  more  to  have  attained  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  its  beauty. 
Very  quickly  Petitot's  work  began  to  be  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Geneva,  and  numbers  of  well-to-do  persons  sojourning  in  that 
city  went  to  see  the  illustrious  artist,  and  commissioned  their  portraits 
at  his  hands.  His  means  rapidly  increased,  and  he  was  full  of  energy, 
when,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1691,  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
paralysis,  while  in  the  very  act  of  painting  on  the  enamel  a  portrait 
of  his  faithful  and  devoted  wife.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  he 
died,  and  his  son  Paul  thus  records  the  sad  event  in  the  same  little 
journal  to  which  we  have  already  referred  : 

Puisque  notre  pere  a  mis,  dans  le  commencement  de  ce  livre,  une  partie  de 
ce  qui  lui  est  arrive,  il  est  juste  que  nous  y  ajoutions  ses  derniers  moments 
lesquels  n'ont  pas  et£  moins  pieux  et  saints  que  pendant  sa  vie,  puisqu'il  n'a 
jamais  eu  autre  chose  dans  sa  pensee,  jusqu'au  dernier  moment  de  sa  vie,  que  de 
donner  gloire  a  Dieu  et  d'embrasser  son  Sauveur,  et  qu'il  a  eu  pour  derniere 
parole  :  '  Viens,  Seigneur  Jesus,  viens  bientot ! '  Apres  quoi  le  bon  Seigneur 
re9ut  son  esprit,  lequel  il  rendit,  apres  quelques  heures  d'agonie,  le  jeudi  3  avril 
1691,  &  7  heures  du  soir,  et  a  ete  mis  le  samedi  5,  a  9  heures  du  matin,  dans  la 
tombe  de  Mme.  de  Blonay,  dans  1'eglise  de  Saint-Martin,  a  Vevey.  II  avait 
quatre-vingt  et  quatre  ans,  quand  il  est  mort,  et  travaillait  le  mardi  de  la 
semaine,  dans  laquelle  il  deceda  le  jeudi,  au  portrait  de  notre  mere,  qui  est  ce 
qu'il  a  toujours  demande  &  Dieu,  de  pouvoir  travailler  jusqu'4  son  dernier  jour, 
ce  qni  lui  a  ete  accorde",  puisqu'il  n'a  e"t£  qu'un  jour  malade. 

Nothing  need  be  added  to  a  record  so  simple  and  so  affecting 
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Many  persons  have  copied  the  work  of  Petitot,  but  he  has  never 
had  any  real  rival  save  in  the  person  of  his  own  son ;  and  some  of  the 
works  of  Jean  Petitot  the  younger  so  closely  resemble  those  of  his 
father  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them.  The  family 
genius  in  this  respect  appears  to  have  died  out  with  the  death  of  the 
son,  although  the  trade  of  a  jeweller  was  carried  on  by  other  members 
of  the  same  family.  The  little  manuscript  journal,  which  has  been 
made  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  new  information,  contains 
many  more  records  relating  to  the  family  than  those  which  have 
been  quoted,  but  they  refer  to  the  descendants  of  Petitot's  daughter 
Marie,  who  married  a  certain  Jean  Bazin.  The  writing  of  Petitot 
himself  ends  with  the  extract  of  1674,  the  birth  of  his  youngest  child. 
A  series  of  entries  were  then  made  by  his  son-in-law,  continued  after 
his  death  by  his  widow,  and  added  to  by  other  members  of  the  same 
family,  the  last  entry  bearing  date  24th  of  July,  1840,  and  recording 
the  marriage  of  the  lady  who  is  the  present  owner  of  the  book.  In 
addition  to  the  genealogical  information  contained  in  the  journal, 
there  are  five  drawings  in  it  by  Petitot  made  in  Indian  ink,  representing 
the  Birth  of  Christ,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Entombment,  the  Ascension, 
and  a  death's  head,  and  to  each  of  them  are  appended  explanatory 
texts.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  a  very  long  religious 
exhortation  addressed  by  Petitot  to  his  family,  and  by  a  series  of 
shorter  exhortations,  prayers,  meditations,  and  passages  from  Holy 
Scripture.  Some  of  the  prayers  are  taken  from  the  works  of  Du 
Moulin,  others  were  written  for  Petitot  by  Monsieur  Turtin,  a  pastor 
at  Geneva,  and  others  again  were  composed  by  the  artist  himself. 
His  handwriting  was  exceedingly  clear  and  legible.  With  the 
exception  of  the  additional  entries  made  by  his  descendants,  all 
the  rest  of  the  journal  is  in  Petitot's  own  handwriting,  and  he  was 
himself  responsible  not  only  for  the  two  portraits  it  contains,  but  for 
the  title-page  and  five  illustrations.  The  whole  volume  affords  a 
most  pleasing  record  of  a  very  great  artist,  and  lovers  of  the  work  of 
Petitot  will  be  grateful  to  the  Historical  Society  of  the  French  Pro- 
testant Church  for  having  undertaken  to  print  a  great  portion  of  the 
journal,  and  to  M.  Stroehlin  for  his  recent  volume  on  Petitot  and 
Bordier,  and  the  investigations  which  have  enabled  him  to  give 
so  much  definite  information  respecting  the  story  of  the  two  friends. 

The  exquisite  enamels  of  Petitot  are  well  known  to  all  collectors. 
They  should  perhaps  now  be  called  works  by  Petitot  and  Bordier,  as  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  each  partner  was  concerned  in  their  execution. 
There  is  an  interesting  collection  of  them  in  the  Louvre,  numbering 
over  forty  genuine  examples,  and  about  a  dozen  which  may  or  may 
not  be  from  the  same  atelier,  and  some  of  which  no  doubt  belong 
to  the  younger  Petitot.  At  Chantilly  there  are  seventeen,  including 
four  portraits  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  representations  of  various 
members  of  the  Conde  family,  two  fine  portraits  of  Madame  de 
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Montespan,  and  one  of  her  sister,  the  Abbess  de  Fontevrault,  and 
a  portrait  of  Ninon  de  1'Enclos ;  but  the  largest  collection  in 
existence  is  to  be  found  in  the  Jones  section  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  Here  there  are  no  less  than  fifty-eight  examples, 
including  some  of  the  most  beautiful  works  Petitot  and  Bordier  ever 
executed.  At  Windsor  there  are  seventeen,  and  others  are  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  great  collections  of  miniatures.  The  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts  possessed  several,  including  delightful  portraits  of 
Charles  the  Second  and  James  the  Second,  the  latter  of  which 
was  a  present  from  the  Duke  of  York  to  Mrs.  Godfrey.  Lord  Fitz- 
hardinge,  Lord  Wemyss,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Chesham, 
Lord  Cadogan,  Earl  Beauchamp,  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland  are 
amongst  those  who  possess  fine  examples  of  these  precious  enamels, 
but  the  best  private  collection  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Dartrey, 
and  it  includes  a  portrait  of  the  elder  Petitot,  signed  '  Petitot  Le  Vieux 
par  luy-meme,'  one  of  the  younger  Petitot,  signed  *  Petitot  fait  par 
luy-meme,  dVge  de  33  ans,  1685,'  and  two  portraits  of  the  wife  of 
Jean  Petitot  the  younger,  on  one  of  which  is  this  inscription,  *  Petitot 
a  fait  a  Paris  en  Janvier  1650  ce  portrait  qui  est  celui  de  sa  femme.' 

Lord  Dartrey  also  possesses  portraits  of  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
James  the  Second,  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the  Countess  of  Bedford,  the 
Duke  of  York,  Madame  de  Montbazon,  the  Princesse  de  Bernouville 
and  of  several  persons  whose  names  are  not  known,  including  a  very 
beautiful  one  of  an  ecclesiastic.  In  the  possession  of  the  Queen  of 
Holland  is  the  second  portrait  of  Petitot  the  elder,  signed  and  dated 
1650,  and  portraits  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  of  William  the  Third, 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  while  M. 
Ernest  Stroehlin  himself,  in  his  collection  in  Geneva,  has  the  third 
portrait  of  the  old  artist,  and  half-a-dozen  other  fine  examples  of 
work  of  Petitot  and  Bordier.  One  of  the  most  superb  enamels 
the  partners  ever  executed  belongs  to  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild. 
It  is  a  gold  snuff-box,  and  bears  upon  it  on  the  top,  on  the  bottom, 
and  on  each  side,  a  series  of  beautiful  portraits  of  the  celebrated 
ladies  of  the  French  Court.  There  are  very  many  works  by  Petitot- 
Bordier  in  the  Hermitage  collection  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  others  are 
to  be  found  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Buda-Pesth. 

Until  within  recent  times  the  work  of  Petitot  has  only  been  known 
in  enamel,  but  lately  three  important  drawings  on  paper  have  been 
discovered,  and  all  three  are  in  the  famous  Pierpont  Morgan  collection. 
The  largest  represents  La  Comtesse  de  Feuquieres,  the  friend  of 
Mignard  and  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  is  inscribed  in  ink  on  the 
reverse  '  donne  par  M.  Petitot  a  madame  La  Comtesse  de  Feuquiers 
[sic]  en  1673.'  This  is  in  the  same  handwriting  as  appears  in  the 
manuscript  book,  and  is  therefore  evidently  the  work  of  the  artist 
himself.  The  other  two  drawings  are  even  more  interesting.  They 
represent  Anne  of  Austria  and  Phillippe,  Due  d'Orleans,  and  are 
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signed  by  initials,  in  a  monogram,  which  appear  to  be  J.  P.     It  is 
suggested  that  they  are  the  original  drawings  for  two  enamels  of  these 
exalted  personages  which  appear  in  the  collection  at  the  Louvre. 
The  one  of  the  Due  d' Orleans  exactly  resembles  the  enamel  which 
happens  to  be  the  only  portrait  of  the  Due,  by  Petitot,  known  to  exist. 
The  other,  of  Anne  of  Austria,  is  almost  exactly  like  the  enamel,  but 
in  the  drawing  the  Queen  has  a  crown  on  her  head,  which  is  represented 
as  slipping  off  backwards,  and  which  does  not  appear  in  the  finished 
enamel.     A  French  critic  has  suggested  that  this  drawing  is  the  work 
of  Pierre  de  Jode,  who  engraved  a  portrait  after  Nocret  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  but  as  the  two  drawings  are  identical  in  size,  colouring  and 
technique,  and  as  the  one  of  them  exactly  resembles  the  finished 
enamel  and  the  other  very  closely  resembles  it,  save  in  the  omission 
of  the  crown  (which  did  not  add  to  the  charm  of  the  portrait  and  the 
omission  of  which  distinctly  improved  the  enamel),  we  are  disposed 
to  accept  them  both  as  the  preparatory  sketches  by  Petitot  for  his 
enamel  portraits ;  and  these  two  and  the  one  just  mentioned  con- 
stitute the  only  three  drawings  at  present  known  to  exist.      Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan  owns  one  other  remarkable  drawing  which  has  been 
attributed  to  Samuel  Cooper.     It  exactly  resembles  Petitot's  famous 
signed  miniature  of  Mary  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Lenox,  already 
referred  to,  and  which  is,  by  the  way,  the  largest  work  of  that  artist 
save  the  one  at  Chatsworth,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  collection.     The  drawing  very  closely  resembles  a  similar 
one  at  Welbeck,  and  each  of  them  is  almost  an  exact  copy  of  the 
picture   by  Vandyck  at  Windsor  Castle,  save  that   they  omit   the 
attributes  of  St.  Agnes,  the  lamb  and  the  palm  branch.     It  would 
seem  possible  that  Cooper  made  a  watercolour  drawing  from  the  Van- 
dyck in  order  that  Petitot  might  make  his  enamel,  or  it  is  possible 
that  Petitot  also  made  a  copy  of  the  Vandyck.     The  two  drawings, 
the  one  at  Welbeck  and  the  one  in  Mr.  Morgan's  collection,  are  not 
absolutely  identical.     The  colouring  of  the  Morgan  one  is  richer  and 
bolder  than  that  of  the  one  at  Welbeck,  and  it  differs  in  some  minute 
points  from  the  original  Vandyck.     It  is  absolutely  identical,  how- 
ever, with  the  finished  enamel,  and  we  are  inclined  to  suggest  that  the 
one  at  Welbeck  is  the  work  of  Cooper  and  the  one  at  Princes'  Gate 
the  work  of  Petitot  or  of  Bordier,  but  this  suggestion  is  made  tenta- 
tively, as  perchance  some   further  information  may  come  to  light 
which  will  assist  in  determining  the  attribution. 

A  few  words  may  perhaps  be  added  respecting  Pierre  Prieur, 
who  was  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  We  know  that  he 
married  Marie  Petitot,  but  beyond  this  we  have  little  information 
respecting  him.  In  1669  he  was  in  England  painting  a  miniature  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  another  of  Lady  Castlemaine,  both  after 
Cooper  and  executed  for  the  King  of  Denmark,  for  whom  he  had 
been  working  for  some  time.  In  1670  we  hear  of  him  in  Poland 
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painting  a  portrait  of  King  Michael  Korybut  Vi^niowiecki  for  the 
Danish  monarch,  and  then  in  1671  he  was  back  again  in  Denmark 
executing  some  remarkable  commissions  for  portraits  of  the  elder 
children  of  Frederick  the  Third,  which  can  now  be  seen  in  the  Kosen- 
borg  Castle  collection.  By  Christian  the  Fifth  he  was  sent  to  execute 
other  commissions,  is  believed  to  have  visited  Spain,  and  thence  to 
have  journeyed  to  Russia,  where  several  examples  of  his  work,  all 
dated  1676,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Hermitage.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  back  again  in  Denmark,  where  he  died.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Huguenot  persuasion,  and  to  have  pos- 
sessed secrets  for  the  composition  of  certain  brilliant  colours  in  enamel 
work  (especially  for  a  blue)  which  were  not  known  to  his  Petitot 
relations.  His  work  in  this  country  is  of  great  rarity,  Lord  Dartrey 
possessing  the  finest  example,  but  there  are  two  remarkable  enamels 
by  him  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  collection.  There  is  also  one  of  his 
enamels  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  Dr.  Propert  had  two,  while  several 
of  his  beautiful  enamel  badges  for  the  Order  of  the  Elephant  belong 
to  the  King  of  Denmark. 

GEORGE  C.  WILLIAMSON. 
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THE   COMTE  DE  SAINT-GERMAIN 


THE  lives  of  notable  people  do  not  often  baffle  biographers  by  their 
mystery,  yet  any  attempt  hitherto  made  to  arrange  the  incidents  of 
Saint-Germain's  life  upon  paper  has  proved  to  be  as  futile  and  unsatis- 
factory as  the  effort  to  piece  together  a  puzzle  of  which  some  of  the 
principal  parts  are  missing.  Neither  contemporary  memoir-writers 
nor  private  friends  have  laid  bare  the  real  business  or  ambition  of  the 
elegant  figure  who  was  admired  for  so  many  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  Europe  as  '  der  Wundermann.'  The  things  known  about 
him  are  many,  but  they  are  outnumbered  by  the  things  that  are  not 
known.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that  he  was  employed  in  the 
secret  service  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  ;  that  he  played  the  violin  ;  wrote 
concertos  and  songs  which  are  still  extant ;  was  chemist,  linguist, 
illuminate,  and  adept;  but  his  name,  his  nationality,  his  means  of 
subsistence,  his  object  in  travelling  and  in  intercourse  with  his  fellow 
creatures  are  not  known,  and  no  one  yet  has  made  more  than  plausible 
suggestions  as  to  the  relation  his  accomplishments  and  activities  bore 
to  the  central  purpose  of  his  life.  He  has  been  called  an  adventurer, 
but  though  discredit  is  reflected  on  him  by  the  word  it  throws  no 
particular  light  on  his  career.  Scepticism  and  credulity  walked  hand 
in  hand  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  they  do  to-day,  and  many  persons 
who  had  cast  off  the  forms  of  traditional  religion  were  ready  to  accord 
unquestioning  reverence  to  men  who  claimed  or  evidenced  the  posses- 
sion of  supernatural  powers,  and  it  is  probable  that  Saint-Germain 
made  use  of  this  state  of  affairs  to  prosecute  his  own  designs. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  while  Voltaire,  with  his  search- 
light mind,  was  illuminating  the  darker  aspects  of  ecclesiasticism, 
while  Boullanger  and  Beccaria  were  engaging  their  keen  intellects 
in  unmasking  the  whole  foundation  and  structure  of  superstition, 
Cagliostro  was  dazzling  the  people  by  magical  experiments,  Casanova 
was  mystifying  audiences,  Schroepfer  professing,  by  means  of  his 
famous  mirror,  to  evoke  spirits,  and  Gazette  practising  the  art  of 
prophecy.  Though  the  contrast  is  curious  it  is  not  unnatural,  for 
there  must  always  be  many  people  in  the  world  who  are  oppressed 
with  the  sense  of  imprisonment,  and  who  are  grateful  to  those  en- 
chantcrg  who  lift  men,  however  it  may  be,  out  of  the  hard  and  fast 
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limitations  of  this  mortal  life  into  a  sphere  where  limitations  have  no 
existence  and  where  all  things  become  possible.  In  this  sense  of 
freedom  and  potentiality  lies  the  charm  and  interest  of  those  strange 
lives  that  have  baffled  scrutiny. 

It  is  so  rare  for  a  human  life  to  embody  in  action  that  imaginative 
quality  which  attracts  us  in  poetry  and  art,  that  suggestiveness  which 
gives  the  feeling  of  hidden  power  and  fulness.  The  struggle  to  work 
and  the  effort  to  succeed  are  generally  visible  ;  the  capacity  is  nearly 
always  to  be  gauged ;  and  the  individual  may  usually  be  summed  up 
as  a  bundle  of  qualities  producing  certain  results.  Lives  in  which 
imagination  seems  to  rule  all  action,  thought,  and  speech  are  almost 
unknown,  and  careers  in  which  the  boundaries  of  daily  life  are  no 
longer  felt  must  appeal  to  those  who  either  by  circumstance  or  per- 
sonality are  debarred  from  ever  themselves  realising  the  illusion  of 
freedom. 

A  world  of  new  diversion  is  created  for  us  by  such  adventurings  as 
those  of  Saint-Germain,  and  though  in  the  future  the  enigma  of  his 
life  may  be  solved  by  some  laborious  student,  at  present  it  is 
fraught  with  all  the  qualities  of  romance.  Now  and  again  the 
curtain  which  shrouds  his  actions  is  drawn  aside,  and  we  are  per- 
mitted to  see  him  fiddling  in  the  music  room  at  Versailles,  gossiping 
with  Horace  Walpole  in  London,  sitting  in  Frederick  the  Great's 
library  at  Berlin,  or  conducting  illuminist  meetings  in  caverns  by  the 
Rhine.  But  the  curtain  is  often  down,  and  it  is  only  by  a  process  of 
induction  that  the  isolated  scenes  can  be  strung  together  into  an 
intelligible  drama  of  existence. 

The  travels  of  the  Comte  de  Saint-Germain  covered  a  long  period 
of  years  and  a  great  range  of  countries.  From  Persia  to  France 
and  from  Calcutta  to  Rome  he  was  known  and  respected.  Horace 
Walpole  spoke  with  him  in  London  in  1745  ;  Clive  knew  him  in  India 
in  1756  ;  Madame  d'Adhemar  alleges  that  she  met  him  in  Paris  in 
1789,  five  years  after  his  supposed  death  ;  while  other  persons  pretend 
to  have  held  conversations  with  him  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
He  was  on  familiar  and  intimate  terms  with  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  and  the  honoured  friend  of  many  distinguished  persons  of  all 
nationalities.  He  is  often  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  and  letters  of 
the  day,  and  always  as  a  man  of  mystery.  Frederick  the  Great, 
Voltaire,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  Rousseau,  Chatham,  and  Walpole, 
who  all  knew  him  personally,  rivalled  each  other  in  curiosity  as  to  his 
origin.  No  one,  during  the  many  decades  in  which  he  was  before  the 
world,  succeeded,  however,  in  discovering  why  he  appeared  as  a  Ja- 
cobite agent  in  London,  as  a  conspirator  in  Petersburg,  as  an  alchemist 
and  connoisseur  of  pictures  in  Paris,  or  as  a  Russian  general  at  Naples. 

People  agreed,  and  this  in  a  day  when  a  high  value  was  set  upon 
manners  and  evidence  of  breeding,  that  Saint- Germain  was  well 
born.  Hie  grace  of  bearing  and  ease  in  all  society  were  charming. 
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Thiebault  says  :  '  In  appearance  Saint- Germain  was  refined  and  intel- 
lectual. He  was  clearly  of  gentle  birth  and  had  moved  in  good 
society  ...  he  was  a  wise  and  prudent  man  who  never  wilfully 
offended  against  the  code  of  honour  or  did  anything  that  might 
offend  our  sense  of  probity.'  When  in  Paris  his  portrait  was  painted 
for  the  Marquis  d'Urfe,  and  from  this  picture  was  made  an  engraving 
on  copper  by  N.  Thomas,  of  Paris  (1783).  The  intelligent  and  rather 
whimsical  young  face  set  above  the  delicate  shoulders  gives  the  idea 
that  Saint- Germain  was  but  a  little  man.  The  portrait  is  labelled 
w  Marquis  de  S.  Germain,  der  Wunderinarm.'  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
Oomte  de  Milly,  and  beneath  it  was  inscribed  this  verse  : 

Ainsi  que  Promethee  il  d6roba  le  feu 

Par  qui  le  monde  existe  et  par  qui  tout  respire  ; 

La  nature  a  sa  voix  obelt  et  se  meurt. 
S'il  n'est  pas  Dieu  lui-meme  un  Dieu  puissant  1'inspire. 

Though  men  agreed  about  his  grace  of  manner  they  disagreed  as 
to  theories  of  his  origin,  and  this  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  chose  to  live  under  so  many  assumed  names.  In  Paris,  the  Hague, 
London,  and  Petersburg  he  was  the  Comte  de  Saint- Germain  ;  in 
Genoa  and  Leghorn,  Count  Soltykoff ;  in  Venice,  Count  Bellamare 
or  Aymar  ;  in  Milan  and  Leipzig,  Chevalier  Weldon  ;  in  Schwalbach 
and  Triesdag,  Czarogy,  which  he  pointed  out  was  but  the  anagram  for 
the  family  from  which  he  really  sprang — Ragoczy.  He  told  Prince 
Charles  of  Hesse  that  he  was  the  son  of  Prince  Ragoczy,  and  that  he 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Saint- Germain  to  please  himself.  He  knew 
a  good  deal  about  Italy,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  detected  an 
Italian  accent  in  all  he  said,  and  so  thought  him  of  Italian  birth ; 
but  this  might  be  accounted  for  if  he  really  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Siena.  The  evidence  for  this  is  slight,  but  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  he  was  educated  elsewhere,  and  Madame  de  Genlis 
says  that  she  heard  men  talk  of  him  as  a  student  there  during  a  visit 
paid  to  that  town.  Another  theory  is  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  cloth 
merchant  in  Moscow,  and  that  his  father's  business  accounted  for  his 
unfailing  supply  of  gold.  The  theory  of  his  Russian  descent  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  he  talked  Russian  fluently  ;  by  the  secret 
instructions  of  Choiseul  to  Pitt  (1760)  to  have  the  Count  arrested  as 
a  Russian  spy :  as  well  as  by  his  having  been  concerned  in  the  Orloff 
conspiracy  to  dethrone  the  Czar  Peter  and  to  set  up  Catherine  the 
Second  in  his  place. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  same  year  as  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  (1710),  but  this  is  a  matter  of  no  moment,  as  it  would 
not  help  men  to  understand  Saint- Germain  any  the  better  to  have 
his  baptismal  certificate  in  their  hands,  and  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  he  lived  and  was  well  known  in  Europe  from  1742  to  1782  as  a 
man  of  young  and  interesting  appearance.  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  made  a  wise  observation  when  she  said  :  '  There  is  no  other 
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youth  but  vigour  of  soul  and  body ;  every  one  who  has  this  vigour  is 
young,  no  matter  if  he  be  a  hundred  years  old,  and  every  one  who  has 
it  not  is  old,  no  matter  if  his  years  number  but  eighteen.'  All  who 
came  in  contact  with  Saint- Germain  noticed  that  he  possessed  this 
vigour  and  alertness  of  body  and  soul  to  a  remarkable  extent.  People 
thought  he  lived  by  virtue  of  some  charm,  for  he  wafe  never  known 
to  eat  in  public,  to  confess  to  illness  or  fatigue,  or  to  grow  perceptibly 
older  in  looks. 

From  1737  to  1742  he  was  in  Asia,  at  the  Court  of  the  Shah  of  Persia 
for  a  while,  afterwards  learning  the  mysticism  and  philosophy  of  the 
Orient  in  secluded  mountain  monasteries.  It  was  said  that  he  became 
an  adept,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  possession  of  secrets 
and  knowledge  with  which  the  majority  of  men  are  unacquainted. 
His  study  of  Oriental  languages  was  profound,  his  love  of  the  East  a 
passion,  and  on  his  return  to  Europe  a  rumour  circulated  that  near 
Aix  he  had  constructed  a  retreat  where,  sitting  on  a  golden  altar  in 
the  attitude  of  the  conventional  Buddha,  he  passed  periods  of  intense 
contemplation.  In  1743  he  came  to  England,  and  apparently  lived  in 
London  in  a  quiet  way,  writing  music,  playing  the  violin,  and  industri- 
ously working  in  Jacobite  plots.  As  an  active  Freemason  he  would 
quite  naturally  have  been  employed  in  this  fashion.  Legitimists,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  the  English 
School  of  Masonry  into  France,  and  Saint-Germain  had  affiliated  him- 
self early  to  one  of  the  first  of  the  Anglo-French  lodges.  To  be  both 
Jacobite  and  Jacobin  was  no  impossibility,  for  the  one  activity  grew 
in  many  instances  out  of  the  other.  The  Count  was  often  in  direct 
communication  with  the  Pretender,  but  when  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  being  concerned  in  attempts  to  restore  the  Stuart  dynasty  no 
incriminating  papers  were  found  in  his  possession,  and  he  was  at  once 
released. 

Horace  Walpole  says : 

The  other  day  they  seized  an  odd  man,  the  Count  Saint-Germain.  He  has 
been  here  these  two  years  and  will  not  tell  who  he  is  or  whence,  but  professes  .  .  . 
that  he  does  not  go  by  his  right  name.  ...  He  sings  and  plays  on  the  violin 
wonderfully,  composes,  is  mad,  and  not  very  sensible.  He  is  called  an  Italian, 
a  Spaniard,  a  Pole  ;  a  somebody  that  married  a  great  fortune  in  Mexico  and 
ran  away  with  her  jewels  to  Constantinople  ;  a  priest,  a  fiddler,  a  vast  nobleman. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  has  had  an  unsated  curiosity  about  him,  but  in  vain. 
However  nothing  has  been  made  out  against  him  ;  he  is  released  ;  and  what 
convinces  me  that  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  stays  here,  and  talks  of  his  being  taken 
up  for  a  spy. L 

He  left  a  musical  record  behind  him  to  remind  English  people  of 
his  sojourn  in  this  country.  Many  of  his  compositions  were  published 
by  Walsh,  in  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  and  his  earliest  English  song, 
Ohy  wouldsl  thou  know  what  sacred  charms,  came  out  while  he  was 

1  Letter  to  Horace  Mann,  Letters  of  H.  Wai-yule,  vol.  ii.  p.  1(51. 
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still  on  his  first  visit  to  London  ;  but  on  quitting  this  city  he  entrusted 
certain  other  settings  of  words  to  Walsh,  such  as  Jove,  when  he  saw, 
and  the  arias  out  of  his  little  opera  V  Inconstanza  Delusa,  both  of  which 
compositions  were  published  during  his  absence  from  England.  When 
he  returned,  in  1760,  he  gave  the  world  a  great  many  new  songs,  followed 
in  1780  by  a  set  of  solos  for  the  violin.  He  was  an  industrious  and 
capable  artist,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  fashionable  attention  to 
himself  both  as  composer  and  executant. 

With  regard  to  music,  he  not  only  played  but  composed ;  and  both  in  a  high 
taste.  Nay,  his  very  ideas  were  accommodated  to  the  art ;  and  in  those  occur- 
rences which  had  no  relation  to  music  he  found  means  to  express  himself  in 
figurative  terms  deduced  from  this  science.  There  could  not  be  a  more  artful 
way  of  showing  his  attention  to  the  subject.  I  remember  an  incident  which 
impressed  it  strongly  on  my  memory.  I  had  the  honour  to  be  at  an  assembly  of 

Lady ,  who  to  many  other  good  and  great  accomplishments  added  a  taste 

for  music  so  delicate  that  she  was  made  a  judge  in  the  dispute  of  masters. 
This  stranger  was  to  be  of  the  party  ;  and  towards  evening  he  came  in  his  usual 
free  and  polite  manner,  but  with  more  hurry  than  was  customary,  and  with  his 
fingers  stopped  in  his  ears.  I  can  conceive  easily  that  in  most  men  this  would 
have  been  a  very  ungraceful  attitude,  and  I  am  afraid  it  would  have  been  con- 
strued into  an  ungenteel  entrance  ;  but  he  had  a  manner  that  made  everything 
agreeable.  They  had  been  emptying  a  cartload  of  stones  just  at  the  door,  to 
mend  the  pavement :  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and,  when  the  lady  asked 
what  was  the  matter,  he  pointed  to  the  place  and  said,  '  I  am  stunned  with  a 
whole  cartload  of  discords.  '- 

According  to  Madame  de  Pompadour  Saint- Germain  made  his 
first  appearance  in  France  in  1749.  Louis  the  Fifteenth  thought  him 
an  entertaining  and  agreeable  addition  to  his  Court,  and  listened  to 
his  stories  of  adventures  in  every  land  and  his  gossip  on  the  most 
intimate  affairs  of  the  European  chanceries  with  delight.  No  one  at 
the  Court  knew  anything  about  the  Count's  history,  but  he  seems  to 
have  made  the  chance  acquaintance  of  Belle  Isle  and  by  him  to  have 
been  introduced  to  Madame  de  Pompadour.  A  judicious  bestowal 
of  gifts  quickly  ingratiated  him  with  his  new  patrons.  He  gave 
pictures  by  Velasquez  and  Murillo  to  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  to  the 
'  Marquise  '  gems  of  great  value.  His  many  accomplishments  diverted 
the  King.  Sometimes  he  showed  off  his  retentive  memory  by  repeat- 
ing pages  of  print  after  one  reading  ;  sometimes  he  played  the  violin  ; 
and  sometimes  he  sang  ;  sometimes  he  wrote  with  both  hands  at  once, 
and  proved  that  the  compartments  of  his  brain  worked  independently 
by  inscribing  a  love  letter  and  a  set  of  verses  simultaneously.  The 
only  poem  of  that  date  attributed  to  him  which  is  still  extant  is  a 
mystical  sonnet. 

Curieux  scrutateur  de  la  Nature  entiere, 

J'ai  connu  du  grand  tout  le  principe  et  la  fin. 

J'ai  vu  For  en  puissance  au  fond  de  sa  riviere, 
J'ai  saisi  sa  maticre  et  surpris  son  levain. 

'-'  London  ^Chronicle,  June  1760. 
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J'expliqnai  par  quel  art  Tame  aux  fiance  d'une  mfere 
Fait  sa  maison,  1'emporte,  et  comment  un  p6pin 

Mis  centre  un  grain  de  b!6,  sous  1'humide  poussiere  ; 
L'un  plante  et  1'autre  cep,  sont  le  pain  et  le  vin. 

Rien  n'6tait,  Dieu  voulant,  rien  devint  quelque  chose, 
J'en  doutais,  je  cherchai  sur  quoi  1'univers  pose. 
Rien  gardait  1'dquilibre  et  servait  de  soutien. 

Enfin  avec  le  poids  de  1'eloge  et  du  blame 
Je  pesai  1'eternel  ;  il  appella  mon  ame  : 
Je  mourrai,  j'adorai,  je  ne  savais  plus  rien.* 

Saint-Germain  was  credited  with  the  possession  of  alchemical 
secrets,  and  he  was  said  to  practise  the  crystallisation  of  carbon. 
Madame  de  Hausset,  who  was  as  credulous  as  most  of  the  Court  ladies 
of  that  day,  tells  how  Louis  the  Fifteenth  showed  the  Count  a  large 
diamond  with  a  flaw,  remarking  that  it  would  be  worth  double  if  it 
were  flawless.  The  alchemist  promptly  offered,  in  four  weeks'  time, 
to  make  it  so,  and  begged  that  a  jeweller  might  be  summoned  to  act 
as  judge  in  the  matter.  At  the  appointed  time  the  jeweller,  who  had 
valued  the  diamond  at  6000  francs  in  the  first  instance,  offered  the 
King  10,000  francs  for  the  improved  stone.  Count  Cobenzl  was 
present  at '  the  transmutation  of  iron  into  a  metal  as  beautiful  as  gold, 
and  at  least  as  good  for  all  goldsmith's  work.'  Every  one  seemed  to 
be  convinced  by  ocular  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  Saint-Germain's 
pretensions,  and  when  Quesnay  dared  to  call  him  a  quack  he  was 
severely  reprimanded  by  the  King. 

Whatever  we  may  think  to-day  of  Saint-Germain's  claims  to  be 
an  alchemist  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  was  a  working  chemist,  for 
Madame  de  Genlis  says :  '  He  was  well  acquainted  with  physics  and 
a  very  great  chemist.  My  father,  who  was  well  qualified  to  judge, 
was  a  great  admirer  of  his  abilities  in  this  respect.'  She  also  narrates 
that  he  painted  pictures  in  wonderful  colours,  from  which  he  got 
'  unprecedented  effects.'  It  seems  just  possible  that  he  may  in  some 
way  have  anticipated  the  discovery  of  Unverdorben  and  the  practice 
of  Perkins  with  regard  to  aniline  dyes,  for  he  produced  brilliant 
results  without  the  agency  of  either  cochineal  or  indigo.  Kaunitz. 
who  in  1755  negotiated  the  pact  between  Vienna  and  Versailles,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  fellow-countryman  Cobenzl  expressing 
astonishment  at  Saint- Germain's  discoveries  and  telling  of  experi- 
ments made  in  dyeing  skins  and  other  substances  under  his  own  eyes. 
The  treatment  of  skins  he  asserted 

was  carried  to  a  perfection  which  surpassed  all  the  moroccos  in  the  world  ;  the 
dyeing  of  silks  was  perfected  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown ;  likewise  the  dyeing  of 
woollens  ;  wood  was  dyed  in  the  most  brilliant  colours  which  penetrated  through 
and  through  the  whole.  All  this  was  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  indigo 
or  cochineal,  but  with  the  commonest  ingredients  and  consequently  at  a  very 

s  Potmes  Philosopfagues  sur  VHomme.     Chez  Mercier,  Paris.     1795. 
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moderate  price.  He  composed  colours  for  painting,  making  ultramarine  as 
perfect  as  if  made  from  lapis-lazuli  ;  and  he  could  destroy  the  smell  of  painting 
oils,  and  making  the  best  oil  of  Provence  from  the  oils  of  Navette,  of  Cobat,  and 
from  other  oils  even  worse.  I  have  in  my  hand  all  these  productions  made 
under  my  own  eyes. 

Saint-Germain  always  attributed  his  knowledge  of  occult  chemistry 
to  his  sojourn  in  Asia.  In  1755  he  went  to  the  East  again  for  the 
second  time,  and  writing  to  Count  von  Lamberg  he  said, '  I  am  indebted 
for  my  knowledge  of  melting  jewels  to  my  second  journey  to  India. 
On  my  first  expedition  I  had  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  this  wonderful 
secret,  and  all  the  experiments  I  made  in  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London 
were  as  such  worthless.' 

This  journey  to  India  was  probably  undertaken  at  the  instance 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  who  for  some  years  employed  Saint- Germain  as 
a  secret  agent.  The  Count  says  that  he  travelled  out  in  the  same  ship 
as  General  Clive,  under  the  command  of  Vice-Admiral  Watson,  in 
what  capacity  he  does  not  inform  us,  but  it  may  have  been  as  ship's 
doctor.  After  learning  all  he  could  of  the  English  schemes  for  the 
subjugation  of  India  he  returned  to  Europe  in  the  year  in  which 
Calcutta  was  retaken  and  the  battle  of  Plassy  fought.  Going  straight 
to  his  employer  in  Paris  he  was  immediately  installed  as  a  mark  of 
royal  favour  in  a  suite  of  rooms  at  Chambord. 

Books  have  been  written  on  the  secret  service  organised  by  the 
Due  de  Broglie  for  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  many  of  the  letters  to 
the  emissaries  employed  have  been  published.  Either  the  King 
or  De  Broglie  had  an  unusual  gift  for  discerning  men  that  were  likely 
to  serve  them  well  in  such  undertakings.  The  notorious  Chevalier 
d'Eon  was  commissioned  as  a  secret  agent  to  Russia  before  he  entered 
the  official  diplomatic  service,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  he 
remained  for  some  months  as  '  lectrice  '  to  Catherine  the  Second 
before  he  was  ordered  to  reassume  man's  dress  and  figure  as  secretary 
of  embassy  at  Petersburg.  Saint- Germain  was  employed  on  many 
private  missions  by  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  who  both  trusted  his  discre- 
tion and  admired  his  wit.  His  apparent  contempt  for  his  fellow 
creatures  pleased  the  King.  '  To  entertain  any  esteem  for  men,  Sire, 
one  must  be  neither  a  confessor,  a  minister,  nor  a  police  officer,'  he 
one  day  remarked.  '  You  may  as  well  add,  Comte,'  replied  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  '  a  king.' 

Sated  with  pleasure  and  bored  with  a  life  in  which  no  wish,  however 
faint,  remained  ungratified,  Louis  the  Fifteenth  found  great  entertain- 
ment after  Cardinal  Fleury's  death  in  being  his  own  minister  for 
foreign  affairs.  He  had  been  brought  up  to  trust  no  one,  and  it  gave 
him  a  sense  of  security  and  power  to  have  within  his  hands  a  means 
of  checking  his  accredited  State  officials.  In  consequence  of  the  way 
in  which  his  secret  service  was  organised  the  King  was  often  in  posses- 
sion of  news  earlier  than  his  ministers,  and  could  hardly  refrain  from 
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cynical  laughter  when  belated  information  was  tendered  by  them  to 
him  on  matters  of  which  he  was  already  cognisant.  Negotiations 
for  peace  and  alliance  were  essayed  in  various  countries;  men  were 
unofficially  sounded,  public  sentiment  quietly  gauged,  opinions 
dexterously  extracted,  in  such  a  way  that  when  open  and  official 
action  was  taken  the  King  could  predict  in  an  omniscient  manner 
the  outcome  of  affairs. 

It  is  necessarily  difficult  to  track  the  footsteps  of  any  secret  agent, 
and  except  for  occasional  glimpses  caught  of  Saint-Germain  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War  through  the  despatches  of  generals  we  cannot 
know  much  of  his  doings.  He  was  anxious  that  France  should  make 
an  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  time 
there  were  two  policies  pulling  against  each  other  at  the  French 
Court — that  of  Choiseul,  whose  first  act  as  Prime  Minister  was  to 
ratify  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Maria  Theresa  (1758)  made  by  his 
predecessor  Bernis  (1756),  and  that  of  the  Belle-Isles,  who  were 
incessantly  intriguing  to  get  a  special  covenant  made  with  Prussia, 
and  so  to  break  up  the  alliance  between  France  and  Austria,  on  which 
the  credit  of  Choiseul  rested.  This  special  treaty  was,  after  a  while, 
drawn  up,  and  Saint- Germain,  who  received  the  document  in  cypher 
from  the  King's  own  hand,  was  despatched  to  discuss  the  negotiation 
with  Frederick  the  Great.  Choiseul,  though  he  was  unaware  of  this 
transaction,  was  naturally  angry  at  the  favour  shown  to  Saint- Germain 
by  his  master,  and  determined  to  compass  his  downfall,  and  he  did 
not  regret  the  antics  of  a  young  Englishman,  Lord  Gower,  at  that  time 
resident  in  Paris,  who  posed  as  '  der  Wundermann,'  boasting  that  he 
had  been  present  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  had  the  secret  of  immor- 
tality, as  well  as  doing  all  kinds  of  ridiculous  things  which  indirectly 
brought  discredit  on  Saint-Germain.  It  seems  possible  that  some 
knowledge  of  the  Count's  mission  to  the  Prussian  King  may  have 
leaked  out,  for  Voltaire,  in  a  letter  to  that  monarch,  said  : 

Your  ministers  doubtless  are  likely  to  have  a  better  look-out  at  Breda  than 
I :  Choiseul,  Kaunitz,  and  Pitt  do  not  tell  me  their  secret.  It  is  said  to  be  only 
known  by  Saint -Germain,  who  supped  formerly  at  Trenta  with  the  Council 
Fathers,  and  who  will  probably  have  the  honour  of  seeing  your  Majesty  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years.  He  is  a  man  who  never  dies  and  who  knows  everything. 

Saint- Germain  greatly  disturbed  the  peace  of  mind  of  foreign 
generals  and  ministers,  who  became  uneasy  and  suspicious  when  he 
discussed  affairs  with  them,  for  no  one  knew  how  far  the  Count  was 
empowered  by  the  French  King  to  treat  of  State  business.  A  secret 
agent,  after  all,  may  at  any  moment  be  disavowed,  and  must  always 
be  viewed  by  the  official  world  in  the  light  of  a  spy.  General  Yorke, 
who  was  commanding  the  English  forces  in  this  campaign,  wrote 
to  his  chief,  Lord  Holdernesse,  several  times  on  the  subject  of  Saint- 
Germain,  and  it  seems  possible  from  the  nature  of  Lord  Holdernesse's 
reply  that  they  may  have  had  information  in  England  as  to  Saint- 
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Germain's  real  position  with  the  King.     Writing  from  the  Hague  in 
March  1760,  General  Yorke  says : 

Your  lordship  knows  the  history  of  that  extraordinary  man  known  by  the 
name  of  Count  Saint- Germain,  who  resided  some  time  in  England,  where  he  did 
nothing  ;  and  has  within  these  two  or  three  years  resided  in  France,  where 
he  has  been  upon  the  most  familiar  footing  with  the  French  King,  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  Monsieur  de  Belle-Isle,  &c.  ;  which  has  procured  him  a  grant  of  the 
Royal  Castle  of  Chambord,  and  has  enabled  him  to  make  a  certain  figure  in 
that  country.  Ho  appeared  for  some  days  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  much 
caressed  and  talked  of,  and  upon  the  marriage  of  Princess  Caroline  he  alighted 
at  the  Hague.  The  same  curiosity  created  the  same  attention  to  him  here. 
.  .  .  Monsieur  d'Affry  treats  him  with  respect  and  attention,  but  is  very  jealous 
of  him,  and  did  not  so  much  as  renew  my  acquaintance  with  him.4 

Saint- Germain  discussed  the  possibilities  of  peace  with  General 
Yorke,  but  when  the  Englishman  showed  himself  secretive  and  unde- 
sirous  of  committing  himself  to  a  confidential  talk  the  Count  produced 
two  letters  from  Belle-Isle  by  way  of  credentials.  In  these  letters  the 
English  general  remarked  that  great  praise  was  bestowed  on  Saint- 
Germain.  The  Count  told  Yorke  that  the  King,  the  Dauphin,  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  and  the  Court  desired  peace  with  England,  and  that 
the  only  two  ministers  who  wished  to  avoid  this  consummation  were 
Choiseul  and  Bernis.  Yorke  did  not  enjoy  confiding  in  Saint- Germain, 
and  talked  but  in  vague  and  general  terms  in  reply  to  his  advances. 
Lord  Holdernesse  approved  this  caution,  but  said  that  His  Majesty 
(George  the  Second)  did  not  think  it  unlikely  that  Saint- Germain 
might  have  real  authorisation  to  talk  as  he  has  done,  but  that  General 
Yorke  should  be  reminded  that  he  cannot  be  disavowed  by  his  Govern- 
ment, as  Saint- Germain  may  be  whenever  it  pleases  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
so  to  do. 

Choiseul,  rather  naturally,  did  not  like  being  undermined  by  Louis 
the  Fifteenth's  secret  agents,  and  was  especially  incensed  over  Saint- 
Germain's  action  at  the  Hague.  He  went  so  far  as  to  write  to  the 
official  French  representative,  D'Affry,  to  order  him  to  demand  the 
States-General  to  give  up  Saint-Germain,  and  that  being  done  to  bind 
him  hand  and  foot  and  send  him  to  the  Bastille.  D'Affry  mean- 
while had  written  to  Choiseul  a  despatch  bitterly  reproaching  him  for 
allowing  a  peace  to  be  negotiated  under  his  very  eyes  at  the  Hague, 
without  informing  him  of  it.  This  despatch  Choiseul  read  in  Council, 
after  which  he  repeated  his  own  instructions  to  D'Affry  on  the  extra- 
dition of  Saint- Germain,  and  said,  looking  at  Louis  the  Fifteenth  and 
Belle -Isle  :  '  If  I  did  not  give  myself  time  to  take  the  orders  of  the 
King  it  is  because  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  here  would  be  rash 
enough  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  without  the  knowledge  of  your 
Majesty's  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.' 

4  Lord  Holdernesse's  Despatches,  1760.    6818  plut.    P.L.  clxviii.  1  (12).     Mitchell 
Papers,  vol.  xv. 
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Other  diplomats  who  met  Saint-Germain  at  the  Hague  also  wrote 
to  the  Foreign  Secretaries  of  their  respective  countries  for  instructions. 
It  was  so  puzzling  to  them  and  to  every  one  else  that  M.  Affry 
should  at  first  have  welcomed  Saint-Germain  and  then  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him,  and  that  Choiseul  should  go  out  of  his  way  to  discredit 
him  by  demanding  his  arrest.  Bentinck,  the  President  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioners  of  the  Province  of  Holland,  who  was  most  friendly 
with  Saint- Germain,  was  extremely  grieved  that  a  plea  for  his  arrest 
should  have  been  laid  before  the  States- General  by  M.  d'Affry  at  the 
instance  of  the  French  Government,  and  immediately  assisted  the 
Count  to  escape  from  the  Hague.  A  few  days  after  Saint- Germain 
had  started  for  England  M.  d'Affry  was  recalled  by  his  Court. 

Kauderbach  wrote  to  Prince  Galitzin  on  the  matter : 

A  certain  Count  Saint-Germain  has  appeared  here  lately  (the  Hague),  and 
been  the  subject  of  much  discourse,  from  his  being  suspected  of  having  some 
private  commission  relating  to  the  peace.  He  pretended  to  be  very  intimate 
with  Madame  Pompadour  and  in  great  favour  with  the  King.  At  first  he  was 
much  taken  notice  of  by  M.  d'Affry  ;  and  had  insinuated  himself  into  families 
of  fashion,  both  here  and  at  Amsterdam.  But  within  these  few  days  M.  d'Affry 
has  been  with  the  Pensionary  and  with  me,  and  has  showed  us  a  letter  from 
M.  de  Choiseul,  in  which  he  says  that  the  King  had  heard  of  Saint-Germain's 
conduct  with  indignation  ;  that  he  was  a  vagabond,  a  cheat,  and  a  worthless 
fellow,  and  that  the  King  ordered  him  (M.  d'Affry)  to  demand  him  of  Their  High 
Mightinesses,  and  to  desire  that  he  may  be  arrested  and  sent  immediately  to 
Lisle,  in  order  to  his  being  brought  from  thence  and  confined  in  France.  The 
gentleman  having  got  some  ground  to  suspect  what  was  preparing  for  him, 
went  off,  and  it  is  thought  he  is  gone  to  England,  where  he  may  probably  open 
some  new  scene.' 

Later  on  in  the  same  day  Kauderbach  discovered  that  Bentinck 
had  assisted  him  to  escape,  that  he  was  with  Saint-Germain  till  one 
hour  past  midnight  one  morning,  and  that  four  hours  later  a  carriage 
with  four  horses  came  to  convey  the  Count  to  Helvoet  Sluys.  He 
further  wishes  Galitzin  joy  of  the  adventurer. 

I  think  him  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  He  has  pawned  coloured  stones 
here,  such  as  opals,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  rubies,  and  this  is  the  man  who 
pretends  he  can  convert  mountains  into  gold  who  has  lived  like  this  at  the 
Hague  !  He  lies  in  a  scandalous  way,  and  he  tried  to  convince  us  that  he 
had  completely  cured  a  man  who  had  cut  off  his  thumb.  He  picked  up  the 
thumb  thirty  yards  away  from  its  owner  and  stuck  it  on  again  with  strong  glue, 
ex  ungue  leonem.  I  have  seen  the  papers  by  which  he  pretends  he  is  authorised 
to  be  confidential  negotiator  ;  they  consist  of  a  passport  from  the  King  of  France 
and  two  letters  from  Marshal  Belle-Isle,  which,  after  all,  stand  for  nothing,  as  the 
Marshal  is  always  corresponding  with  the  most  vile  newsmongers. 

Kauderbach's  opinion  was  not  held  by  every  one,  for  Saint- 
Germain  had  greatly  impressed  a  Dutch  nobleman,  who  was  beyond 

s  The  Hague,  the  18th  of  April,  1760.  Series  Foreign  Ambassadors  (Intercepted). 
Extract  from  copy  of  letter  from  M.  Kauderbach  to  Prince  Galitzin,  received  the  22nd 
of  April,  1760. 
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measure  distressed  at  his  sudden  departure  from  the  Hague.  Writing 
to  England  Count  de  la  '  Watn  '  said,  *  I  know  that  you  are  the  greatest 
man  on  earth,  and  I  am  mortified  that  these  wretched  people  annoy 
you  and  intrigue  against  your  peace-making  efforts.  ...  I  hear  that 
M.  d'Affry  has  been  unexpectedly  summoned  by  his  Court.  I  only 
hope  he  may  get  what  he  deserves.'  Saint-Germain  meanwhile  went  to 
England,  where  he  suffered  arrest.  *  His  examination  has  produced 
nothing  very  material,'  wrote  Lord  Holdernesse  to  Mitchell,  the  British 
envoy  in  Prussia,  but  he  still  thought  it  advisable  for  the  Count  to 
leave  England.  This  he  apparently  did  not  do,  for  the  London 
papers  of  June  1760  tell  stories  of  his  behaviour  and  make  guesses  as  to 
his  origin  and  mission. 

Whatever  may  have  heen  the  business  of  a  certain  foreigner  here  about  whom 
the  French  have  just  made  or  have  affected  to  make  a  great  bustle,  there  is 
something  in  his  most  unintelligible  history  that  is  very  entertaining  ;  and  there 
are  accounts  of  transactions  which  bound  so  nearly  upon  the  marvellous  that 
it  is  impossible  but  that  they  must  excite  the  attention  of  this  Athenian  age. 
I  imagine  this  gentleman,  against  whom  no  ill  was  ever  alleged,  and  for  whose 
genius  and  knowledge  I  have  the  most  sincere  respect,  will  not  take  umbrage  at 
my  observing  that  the  high  title  he  assumes  is  not  the  right  of  lineage  or  the  gift 
of  royal  favour  ;  what  is  his  real  name  is  perhaps  one  of  those  mysteries  which 
at  his  death  will  surprise  the  world  more  than  all  the  strange  incidents  of  his 
life  ;  bu'  himself  will  not  be  averse,  I  think,  to  own  this,  by  which  he  goes,  is  no 
more  than  a  travelling  title. 

There  seems  somethinsr  insulting  in  the  term  un  inconnu,  by  which  the  French 
have  spoken  of  him  ;  and  the  terms  we  have  borrowed  from  their  language  of  an 
avanturier  and  a  chevalier  d?  Industrie  always  convey  reproach,  as  they  have  been 
applied  to  this — I  had  almost  said  nobleman.  It  is  justice  to  declare  that  in  any 
ill  sense  they  appear  to  be  very  foreign  from  his  character.  It  is  certain  that,  like 
the  persons  generally  understood  by  these  denominations,  he  has  supported 
himself  always  at  a  considerable  expense,  and  in  perfect  independence,  without 
any  visible  or  known  wav  of  living  ;  but  let  those  who  say  this  always  add  that 
he  does  not  play  ;  nor  is  there  perhaps  a  person  in  the  world  who  can  say  he 
has  enriched  himself  sixpence  at  his  expense. 

The  country  of  this  stranger  is  as  perfectly  unknown  as  his  name  ;  but  con- 
cerning both,  as  also  of  his  early  life,  busy  conjecture  has  taken  the  place  of 
knowledge  ;  and  as  it  was  equal  what  to  invent,  the  perverseness  of  human 
nature  and  perhaps  envy  in  those  who  took  the  charge  of  the  invention  has  led 
them  to  select  passages  less  favourable  than  would  have  been  furnished  by 
truth.  Till  more  authentic  materials  shall  have  been  produced  it  will  be  proper 
that  the  world  suspend  their  curiosity,  and  charity  requires  not  to  believe  some 
things  which  have  "no  foundation. 

All  we  can  with  justice  say  is :  This  gentleman  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
unknown  and  inoffensive  stranger,  who  has  supplies  for  a  large  expense,  the 
sources  of  which  are  not  understood. 

Many  years  ago  he  was  in  England,  and  since  that  time  has  visited  the 
several  other  European  kingdoms,  always  keeping  up  the  appearance  of  a  man 
of  fashion,  and  always  living  with  credit. 

The  reader  who  remembers  Gil  Bias's  master  who  spent  his  money  without 
anybody's  understanding  how  he  lived,  'tis  applicable  in  more  respects  than 
one  to  this  stranger,  who,  like  him,  has  been  examined  also  in  dangerous  times* 
but  found  innocent  and  respectable.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that  the 
hero  of  our  story  seems  to  have  his  money  concentrated,  as  chymists  keep  their 
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powerful  rnenstruums,  not  in  its  natural  and  bulky  form,  for  no  carts  used  to  come 
loaded  to  his  lodgings. 

He  had  the  address  to  find  the  reigning  foible  always  of  the  place  where  he 
was  going  to  reside,  and  on  that  he  built  the  scheme  of  rendering  himself  agree- 
able. When  he  came  here  and  he  found  music  was  the  hobby  of  this  country, 
and  took  the  fiddle  with  as  good  grace  as  if  he  had  been  a  native  player  in  whom 
true  virtil  reigns  ;  and  there  he  appeared  a  connoisseur  in  gems,  antiques,  and 
medals  ;  in  France  he  was  a  fop,  in  Germany  a  chymist. 

By  these  arts  he  introduced  himself  in  each  of  those  countries,  and  to  his 
high  praise  it  must  be  owned  that  to  whichever  of  them  or  to  whatsoever 
else  it  may  have  been  that  he  was  bred,  yet  whichever  he  chose  for  the  time 
seemed  to  have  been  the  only  employment  of  his  life. 

'Twas  thus  in  all  the  rest ;  among  the  Germans,  where  he  played  chymistry, 
he  was  every  inch  a  chymist ;  and  he  was  certainly  in  Paris  every  inch  a  fop. 
From  Germany  he  carried  into  France  the  reputation  of  a  high  and  sovereign 
alchymist,  who  possessed  the  secret  powder,  and  in  consequence  the  universal 
medicine.  The  whisper  ran  the  stranger  could  make  gold.  The  expence  at 
which  he  lived  seemed  to  confirm  that  account ;  but  the  minister  at  that  time, 
to  whom  the  matter  had  been  whispered  as  important,  smiling  answered  he  would 
put  it  on  a  short  issue.  He  ordered  an  enquiry  to  be  made  whence  the  remittances 
he  received  came,  and  told  those  who  had  applied  to  him  that  he  would  soon 
show  them  what  quarries  they  were  which  yielded  this  philosopher's  stone.  The 
means  that  great  man  took  to  explain  the  mystery,  though  very  judicious, 
served  only  to  increase  it ;  whether  the  stranger  had  accounts  of  the  enquiry 
that  was  ordered  and  found  means  to  evade  it,  and  by  what  other  accident 
'tis  not  known,  but  the  fact  is  that  in  the  space  of  two  years,  while  he  vas  thus 
watched,  he  lived  as  usual,  paid  for  everything  in  ready  money,  and  yet  no 
remittance  came  into  the  kingdom  for  him. 

The  thing  was  spoken  of  and  none  now  doubted  what  at  first  had  been 
treated  as  a  chimera  ;  he  was  understood  to  possess,  with  the  other  grand  secret, 
a  remedy  for  all  diseases,  and  even  for  the  infirmities  in  which  time  triumphs 
over  the  human  fabric." 

One  diplomat,  who  was  as  curious  as  every  one  else  in  London, 
wrote  home  to  say  that  the  Count  frequented  the  houses  of  *  the 
best  families  in  England,'  that  he  was  'well  dressed,  modest,  and 
never  ran  into  debt.'  Another  secretary  of  embassy,  Von  Edelsheim, 
received  a  letter  from  his  master,  Frederick  the  Great,7  commenting 
on  the  political  phenomenon — '  a  man  whom  no  one  has  been  able  to 
understand,  a  man  so  high  in  favour  with  the  French  King  that  he 
Lad  thought  of  presenting  him  with  the  Palace  of  Chambord.'  The 
secret,  if  secret  there  was,  of  Saint-Germain's  life  was  well  kept,  for 
no  one  knew  more  about  him  in  London  after  he  had  been  there 
several  months  than  they  did  when  he  arrived.  When  his  business 
in  England  was  over  he  went  to  France,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
Marquis  d'Urfe  met  him  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  From  Paris  he 
went  to  Petersburg  to  help  the  daughter  of  his  old  friend  Princess 
Anhalt-Zerbst  to  mount  the  throne  of  Russia.  This  daughter, 
Catherine,  had  for  seventeen  miserable  years  been  married  to  a  drunken 
and  dissolute  husband,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  aunt,  the  Tsarina 

8  '  Anecdotes  of  a  Mysterious  Stranger,'  London  Chronicle,  the  31st  of  May  to  the 
3rd  of  June,  1760. 

7  Dated  from  Freyberg.  CEuvres  posthumes  de  Frfd.  II,  Roi  de  Prusse,  vol.  iii. 
p.  73.  Berlin.  17«3. 
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Elizabeth,  in  1762,  became  the  Tsar  Peter.  In  this  year  his  wife, 
together  with  the  Orloffs  and  Saint- Germain,  planned  his  overthrow. 
The  royal  guards  were  incited  to  revolt ;  Peter  was  coerced  into  abdica- 
tion ;  the  priests  were  won  over  and  were  persuaded  to  anoint  Catherine 
as  proxy  for  her  son.  The  Orloffs  completed  the  coup  d'etat  by 
strangling  Peter  and  proclaiming  Catherine  Empress  in  her  own  right. 
Gregor  Orloff,  who  was  the  Tsarina's  lover,  told  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg- Anspach  how  large  a  part  in  this  revolution  Saint- 
Germain  played.  Catherine  the  Second  lived  to  enjoy  the  throne 
she  had  seized  for  twenty-nine  years  (1762-91),  and  during  at  least  the 
earlier  portion  of  that  time  she  gave  her  protection  to  the  masonic 
and  illuminist  societies  founded  by  Saint-Germain  and  his  accomplices 
within  her  realm,  though  later  she  turned  violently  against  them. 
From  Petersburg  the  Count  went  to  Brussels,  where  he  spent  Christmas 
1762.  Cobenzl,  who  renewed  acquaintance  with  him  about  this 
time,  found  him  '  the  most  singular  man '  he  had  ever  known,  and 
announced  that  he  believed  him  to  be  '  the  son  of  a  clandestine  union 
in  a  powerful  and  illustrious  family.  Possessed  of  great  wealth,  he 
lives  in  the  greatest  simplicity ;  he  knows  everything  and  shows  an 
uprightness  and  a  goodness  of  soul  worthy  of  admiration.'  Cobenzl  was 
particularly  interested  in  Saint-Germain's  chemical  experiments,  and 
longed  to  put  some  of  his  inventions  to  practical  money-making  uses. 
He  begged  the  Count  to  set  up  an  industry  at  Tournay,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  a  '  good  and  trustworthy  merchant '  there  of  his 
acquaintance.  His  friend,  who  at  that  time  was  known  as  M. 
de  Zurmont,  acceded  to  his  request  and  set  up  a  factory  where  a 
dyeing  business  was  carried  on  with  profitable  results.  While  Saint- 
Germain  was  living  at  Tournay  Casanova  arrived  at  the  town,  and 
being  informed  of  the  presence  of  the  Count  within  it  desired  to  be 
presented  to  him.  On  being  told  that  M.  de  Zurmont  received  no  one 
he  wrote  to  request  an  interview,  which  was  granted  on  the  condition 
that  Casanova  should  come  incognito,  and  that  he  should  not  expect 
to  be  invited  to  partake  of  food.  The  Count,  who  was  dressed  during 
this  interview  in  Armenian  clothes,  and  who  wore  a  long  beard,  talked 
much  of  his  factory  and  of  the  interest  which  Graf  Cobenzl  took  in 
the  experiment. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  during  her  life  had  extended  both  to  Saint- 
Germain  and  Casanova  a  protective  and  kindly  patronage,  and  at  her 
death  Saint-Germain  disappeared  from  France  for  four  years.  During 
this  disappearance  from  obvious  life  he  was  most  probably  carrying 
out  those  larger  activities  to  which  his  whole  being  was  devoted. 
The  founding  of  new  masonic  lodges,  the  initiation  of  illuminates,  the 
organisation  of  fresh  groups  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
the  share  he  took  in  Weishaupt's  great  scheme  for  the  amalgamation 
of  secret  societies,  kept  him  constantly  occupied  and  continuously 
travelling.  His  advantages  as  an  illuminate  agent  were  enormous, 
and  he  could  work  more  effectively  for  the  emancipation  of  man  from 
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the  ancient  tyrannies  than  almost  any  one  of  his  generation.  As  a 
political  agent  he  gained  the  ear  and  heard  the  views  of  the  most 
inaccessible  ministers  in  Europe  ;  as  a  man  of  fashion  he  was  received 
in  every  house ;  as  an  alchemist  and  magician  he  invested  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  the  crowd  with  awe  and  mystery ;  as  a  musician  he  dis- 
armed suspicion  and  was  welcomed  by  the  ladies  of  all  courts ;  but 
these  various  activities  seem  to  have  served  only  as  a  cloak  for  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  served  but  to  conceal  from  an  unspeculative 
generation  the  seriousness  of  his  real  mission.  In  1768  the  course 
of  his  journeyings  took  him  to  Berlin,  where  the  celebrated  Pernetti 
was  living.  This  learned  Benedictine,  who  was  a  freethinker  and 
in  favour  of  the  secularisation  of  his  order,  had  left  Avignon  a  short 
while  before  to  become  librarian  to  the  encyclopaedist  King.  He 
welcomed  the  arrival  of  Saint-Germain  with  delight,  and  '  was  not 
slow  in  recognising  in  him  the  characteristics  of  an  adept/  Thiebault 
says  that  during  the  year  of  his  stay  in  Berlin  they  '  had  marvels 
without  end,  but  never  anything  mean  or  scandalous.' 

From  Berlin  he  went  to  Italy,  travelling  under  the  name  of  D'Aymar 
or  Bellamare,  and  Graf  von  Lamberg  discovered  him  near  Venice  experi- 
menting in  the  bleaching  of  flax.  It  appears  that  he  had  found  time 
to  organise  a  small  industry  there  since  leaving  Germany,  for  he  had 
over  a  hundred  hands  in  regular  employment.  Von  Lamberg  per- 
suaded Saint-Germain  to  travel  with  him,  and  they  visited  Corsica  in 
the  year  of  Napoleon's  birth  (1769).  A  newsletter  from  Tunis  shows 
that  after  exploring  that  island  they  went  to  Africa.  '  Graf  Max.  v. 
Lamberg,  having  paid  a  visit  to  Corsica  to  make  various  investigations, 
has  been  staying  here  (Tunis)  since  the  end  of  June  in  company  with 
the  Signor  de  Saint- Germain,  celebrated  in  Europe  for  the  vastness 
of  his  political  and  philosophical  knowledge.' 8 

The  mystery  of  his  life  became  deeper  when  he  recrossed  the 
Mediterranean  to  meet  the  Orloffs  at  Leghorn,  for  while  with  them 
he  wore  the  uniform  of  a  Russian  general.  The  Russians  at  the 
time  were  fighting  the  Turks  by  sea  as  well  as  on  the  Kaghul,  and 
the  OrlofEs  were  waiting  to  embark  for  the  war.  It  was  observed 
that  they  addressed  Saint-Germain  as  Count  Soltykofi.  The  Count 
became  renowned  at  this  time  for  his  recipe  for  '  Acqua  Benedetta ' 
(aw/lice  Russian  Tea),  an  infusion  used  on  Russian  men-of-war  to 
preserve  the  health  of  the  troops  in  the  severe  heat.  The  English 
Consul  at  Leghorn  secured  the  recipe,  and  wrote  home  in  triumph 
to  announce  the  fact. 

On  the  fall  of  his  old  enemy  Choiseul  the  Count  hastened  to 
Paris  (1770),  where  he  established  himself  splendidly  and  soon  became 
an  effective  figure  in  the  fashionable  world.  His  generosity  and 
manner  of  life  excited  the  admiration  of  the  people,  and  his  intimacy 
with  the  old  and  now  decrepit  King  gave  him  an  importance  that 
impressed  the  vulgar.  After  two  years  of  French  life  he  went  on  a 

•  Le  Notize  del  Hondo,  Florence,  July  1770. 
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mission  to  Vienna,  where  he  associated  intimately  with  the  Orloffs, 
to  whom  he  had  become  '  caro  padre.'  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  who  was 
at  the  time  ruling  without  the  hindrance  of  a  Parliament,  had  probably 
despatched  Saint-Germain  to  the  Austrian  capital  to  gather  all  possible 
information  as  to  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  Treaty  of  Petersburg, 
by  which  this  was  effected,  was  arranged  during  his  visit,  and  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia  shared  the  spoils.  After  its  conclusion  Saint- 
Germain  returned  to  Paris  and  remained  there  till  the  death  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth.9  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  on  his  accession,  recalled  Choiseul 
to  his  Councils,  and  Saint-Germain  left  France.  The  next  few  years 
he  spent  in  Germany  in  the  society  of  the,  at  that  time,  unknown 
leaders  of  the  secret  societies.  Bieberstein,  Weishaupt,  Prince  Charles 
of  Hesse,  and  Mirabeau  are  known  to  have  been  his  friends ;  he 
instructed  Cagliostro  in  the  mysteries  of  the  magician's  craft,  and 
worked  in  conjunction  with  Nicolai  at  securing  the  German  press 
in  the  interest  of  the  perfectibilist  movement.  In  1784  the  illuminate 
Dr.  Biester,  of  Berlin,  certified  that  Saint- Germain  had  been  *  dead  as 
a  door  nail  for  two  years.'  Great  uncertainty  and  vagueness  surround 
his  latter  days,  for  no  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  one  illuminate  by  another,  for,  as  is  well  known,  all 
means  to  secure  the  end  were  in  their  code  justifiable,  and  it  may 
have  been  to  the  interest  of  the  society  that  Saint- Germain  should 
have  been  thought  dead.  He  is  reported  to  have  attended  the  Paris 
Congress  of  Masonry  as  a  representative  mason  in  1785,  but  no  proof 
of  this  is  available.  Madame  d'Adhemar,1"  whose  memoirs  one  cannot 
help  suspecting  are  apocryphal,  alleges  that  Saint- Germain  frequently 
had  interviews  with  the  King  and  Queen,  in  which  he  warned  them 
of  their  approaching  fate,  but  '  M.  de  Maurepas,  not  wishing  the 
salvation  of  the  country  to  come  from  any  one  but  himself,  ousted  the 
thaumaturgist  and  he  reappeared  no  more'  (1788). 

Madame  d'Adhemar  copied  a  letter  from  Saint- Germain  containing 
prophetic  verses. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  imprudent  France, 
Surrounded  by  misfortune  she  might  have  spared  herself, 
Will  call  to  mind  such  hell  as  Dante  painted. 

Falling  shall  we  see  sceptre,  censor,  scales, 
Towers  and  escutcheons,  even  the  white  flag. 

Great  streams  of  blood  are  flowing  hi  each  town  ; 

Sobs  only  do  I  hear,  and  exiles  see. 

On  all  sides  civil  discord  loudly  roars 

And  uttering  cries,  on  all  sides  virtue  flees 

As  from  the  Assembly  votes  of  death  arise. 

Great  God,  who  can  reply  to  murderous  judges  ? 

And  on  what  brows  august  I  see  the  swords  descend ! 

The  Queen  asked  Madame  d'Adhemar  what  she  thought  of  the 

11  The  10th  of  May,  1774. 

10  Lfs  Souvenirs  de  Marie- Antoinette,  cit.  by  Mrs.  Cooper  Oakley,  vol.  xxiii.  Theos. 
Kev. 
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verses.     '  They  are  dismaying  ;  but  they  cannot  affect  Your  Majesty,' 
she  said. 

Saint- Germain,  who  had  other  prophecies  to  make,  offered  to  meet 
Madame  d'Adhemar  in  the  Church  of  the  '  Recollets '  at  the  eight 
o'clock  Mass.  She  went  to  the  appointed  place  in  her  sedan  chair  and 
recounts  the  words  of  the  '  Wundermann.' 

S.-G.  I  am  Cassandra,  prophet  of  evil  .  .  .  Madame,  he  who  sows  the  wind  reaps 
the  whirlwind  .  .  .  /  can  do  nothing  ;  my  hands  are  tied  by  a  stronger  than  myself. 

Mme.  Will  you  see  the  Queen  ? 

S.-Q.  No ;  she  is  doomed. 

Mme.  Doomed  to  what  ? 

S.-G.  Death. 

Mme.  And  you — you  too  ? 

S.-G.  Yes — like  Cazotte.  .  .  .  Return  to  the  Palace;  tell  the  Queen  to  take 
heed  to  herself,  that  this  day  will  be  fatal  to  her.  .  .  . 

Mme.  But  M.  de  Lafayette 

S.-G.  A  balloon  inflated  with  wind  !  Even  now  they  are  settling  what  to 
do  with  him,  whether  he  shall  be  instrument  or  victim  ;  by  noon  all  will  be 
decided.  .  .  .  The  hour  of  repose  is  past,  and  the  decrees  of  Providence  must 
be  fulfilled. 

Mme.  What  do  they  want  ? 

S.-G.  The  complete  ruin  of  the  Bourbons.  They  will  expel  them  from  all 
the  thrones  they  occupy  and  in  less  than  a  century  they  will  return  in  all  their 
different  branches  to  the  rank  of  simple  private  individuals.  France  as 
Kingdom,  Republic,  Empire,  and  mixed  Government  will  be  tormented,  agitated, 
torn.  From  the  hands  of  class  tyrants  she  will  pass  to  those  who  are  ambitious 
and  without  merit. 

The  prophecies  preserved  by  Madame  d'Adhemar  remind  us  of 
those  of  Cazotte,  which  La  Harpe  affirms  were  uttered  in  his  presence, 
but  it  is  always  difficult  for  plain  people,  no  matter  how  credulous  they 
be,  to  credit  any  human  being  with  foreknowledge  of  events,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  Madame  d'Adhemar,11  writing  her  memoirs  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  in  the  red  afterglow  of  the  Revolution,  not 
only  confused  dates,  but  even  invented  words  more  prescient  than  any 
Saint-Germain  ever  spoke.  However  that  be,  and  even  if  the  words 
of  Madame  d'Adhemar  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  we  find  ourselves  still 
face  to  face  with  an  enigmatic  personality  of  unusual  power  and 
numberless  parts.  He  has  been  dead  a  little  more  than  a  century, 
and  so  in  time  is  almost  one  of  ourselves ;  he  lived  surrounded  by  spies 
and  secret  agents ;  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  habits  from  the 
world,  and  yet  he  remains  a  mystery.  He  was  involved  in  many  of 
the  most  important  events  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  was  responsible 
for  much  of  its  diplomacy.  Some  day,  perhaps,  his  life  may  be  set  down 
as  a  consecutive  story  inspired  by  a  definite  aim.  We  can  only 
hope  that  it  may  be  done,  for  it  would  prove  whether  Saint- Germain 
was,  as  men  have  so  often  called  him,  a  charlatan,  or  whether  he  was, 
as  some  believe  him  to  have  been,  a  political  genius  of  unrivalled 
ambition  and  accomplishment. 

UNA  BIRCH. 

11  She  died  in  1822. 
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0,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath, 
The  Reaper  came  that  day. 


CHARLES  GEORGE  GORDON  in  the  flower  of  his  manhood  was  cut 
down  by  the  reaper  Death  within  two  days  of  his  fifty-second  birth- 
day ;  yet  not  before  he  had  sown,  by  the  ensample  of  a  noble  life,  seeds 
of  justice,  humanity  and  loving  kindness,  seeds  which  even  to-day 
are  pushing  forth  strong  shoots  and  which,  assuredly,  under  the 
present  wise  Anglo-Egyptian  administration,  will  yield  in  the  fulness 
of  time  an  ever-increasingly  fruitful  harvest.  On  the  left  bank  of 
the  Blue  Nile  stood  the  palace  where  Gordon,  with  hunger  and  despaii 
as  his  constant  companions,  dwelt  for  those  last  ten  weary,  anxious 
months — the  resulting  strain  turning  his  hair  a  snowy  white— and 
whence  daily,  from  its  flat  roof,  he  directed  his  gaze  northwards, 
scouring  the  river  with  his  powerful  field-glass,  in  wistful  yearning 
for  the  coming  of  the  long-expected  British  redcoats  who  never  re- 
warded his  patient  vigilance.  In  the  sturdy  hope  of  instilling  fresh 
courage  into  the  hearts  of  the  worn-out  garrison,  Gordon  reiterated 
day  by  day  of  the  tarrying  redcoats — '  They  must  come  to-morrow  ' ; 
and  at  last  a  morrow,  the  anniversary  of  Gordon's  birth,  did  dawn 
when  the  wayworn  soldiers  sighted  Khartoum,  but  it  was  too  late, 
for,  ere  their  arrival,  Gordon,  who  but  on  the  eve  had  said  to  a 
Mohammedan  friend,  *  God  created  me  without  fear,'  had,  without 
fear,  obeyed  the  crowning  summons  of  his  Creator. 

The  story's  heart,  to  me,  still  beats  against  its  side. 

After  Khartoum  had  fallen  the  palace  was  looted  and  demolished, 
but  on  its  ruins  another  stately  pile  has  arisen  wherein  Gordon's 
memory  is  kept  green  by  a  tablet  marking  the  fatal  spot  where  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1885,  he  was  done  to  death.  And  even  as  a  new 
palace  sprang  up  on  the  ashes  of  the  old,  so  likewise,  after  a  thorough 
clearing  away  of  the  ruins  of  Gordon's  city,  a  new  Khartoum  has  been 
planned  and  built  on  the  ancient  site.  This  new  city  lies  at  an  altitude 
of  1263  feet  above  sea  level,  has  a  moderate  yearly  rainfall  of  but 
some  forty  inches,  and  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  84°  Fahrenheit ; 
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by  water  it  is  1560  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Nile  at  Ripon  Falls, 
and  1920  miles  from  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  that  fertilising  river. 
Slowly  but  surely  vaccination  is  reducing  the  small-pox  mortality 
among  the  Soudanese  ;  the  old  mosquito-breeding  pools  have  been 
filled  up,  and  the  mosquito  brigade  is  still  doing  good  work.  Thus  the 
new  Khartoum  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a  fairly  salubrious  climate,  which, 
moreover,  should  yearly  become  more  and  more  healthy.  The  violent 
sandstorms  (haboob)  that  occasionally  envelop  the  city  are  indeed 
annoying,  though  infrequent ;  fierce  gales  from  the  north  blow  up 
thick  banks  of  sand-clouds  which  fill  the  air — and,  incidentally,  one's 
eyes,  ears  and  nose — with  fine  powdered  sandstone,  and  ofttimes  are 
even  dense  enough  to  eclipse  the  sun.  But  I  have  never  heard  the 
haboob  described  as  a  harbinger  of  disease  as  in  the  case  of  the  *  yellow 
wind '  which  heralds  cholera.  If  the  name  Khartoum  was  derived 
originally  from  the  shape  of  the  whole  large  tract  of  land  between  the 
White  and  Blue  Niles  then  presumably  the  generally  accepted  sig- 
nification, '  elephant's  trunk,'  is  correct ;  but  if,  as  is  possible,  the  city 
was  named  in  olden  times  from  the  narrow,  tapering  tongue  of  land, 
but  a  mile  wide  at  its  base,  which  terminates  at  Khartoum  Point 
at  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  then  the  more  correct  translation  of  the 
Arabic  word  '  Hh'rtoum '  would  appear  to  be  *  tusk '  rather  than 
'  trunk.'  At  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  though  the  waters  meet  they 
do  not  at  once  commingle,  but  for  a  space  flow  side  by  side,  the  muddy 
stream  of  the  White  Nile  keeping  distinct  from  the  clear  iron-grey 
waters  of  its  Blue  sister. 

From  the  base  of  this  tusk  of  land  the  grand  river  front  of  new 
Khartoum  stretches  for  some  three  miles,  and  from  this  vantage 
ground  as  one  drives,  rides  or  motors  along  the  broad  thoroughfare 
bordering  the  Blue  Nile,  one  can  watch  the  passing  steamers  and 
quaint  native  craft,  while  across  the  water  the  green  crops  on  Tuti 
Island  contrast  pleasantly  with  its  white  shoals,  and  with  the  more 
distant  mud-huts  of  Omdurman. 

In  proximity  to  the  Zoological  gardens,  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Khartoum  front,  stands  the  chief  hotel,  which,  if  persistent  rumour 
may  be  credited,  is  about  to  change  hands  and  will  shortly  rival  in 
comfort  and  luxury  the  best  European  hostelries.  Continuing  east- 
wards commodious  villas  are  passed  in  quick  succession,  standing  in 
pleasant  gardens  with  sometimes,  as  at  Mudiria  House — the  Governor's 
residence — good  turf  lawn-tennis  courts.  A  mile  further  on  is  the 
Sirdar's  palace,  and  nearing  the  eastern  end  of  the  river  front,  and 
almost  exactly  opposite  Halfaya,  or  North  Khartoum,  railway  station 
(which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  and  which  shortly,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  connected  with  Khartoum  proper  by  a  fittingly  hand- 
some bridge),  stands  the  Gordon  Memorial  College,  erected  '  as  a 
pledge  that  the  memory  of  Gordon  is  still  alive,  and  that  his  aspira- 
tions are  at  length  to  be  realised.'  This  college,  which  is  the  centre 
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of  the  educational  system  of  the  Soudan,  is  attended  by  some  four 
hundred  pupils  varying  in  age  from  seven  years  upwards,  and  aims 
at  giving  a  useful,  practical  education.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
school  course,  three  special  branches  are  devoted  to  training  surveyors, 
engineers,  and  schoolmasters,  and  the  college  building  contains  also 
a  reference  library,  laboratories,  an  observatory,  and  an  economic 
museum  with  samples  of  Soudan  products  such  as  gums,  rubber, 
tobaccos,  various  grains,  cotton,  &c.  Running  from  east  to  west, 
parallel  with  the  river  frontage  and  in  many  cases  bordered  with 
trees,  are  broad  roads  intersected  from  the  north  by  wide  boulevards 
capable  of  practically  unlimited  extension  southwards  should  the 
city  quickly  spread  and  expand,  as  I  foresee  it  must ;  and  these  straight 
spacious  avenues — the  metalling  of  which  is  proceeding  rapidly — are 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  former  town,  which  had  '  but  few  com- 
modious thoroughfares,  the  generality  of  the  streets  being  tortuous 
and  narrow.'  From  the  outset  the  competent  authorities  have 
required  all  plans  for  buildings  to  be  submitted  for  approval,  and  this 
timely  action,  in  addition  to  helping  to  beautify  the  city,  has  also 
contributed  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  building  plots,  which  in  the 
last  five  years  has  increased  twenty-fold.  Besides  the  Government 
offices,  barracks,  clubs,  banks,  cafes,  and  stores — many  of  which  are 
striking,  substantial  buildings — Khartoum  boasts  some  churches ; 
a  magnificent  mosque,  for  which  eight  thousand  pounds  was  sub- 
scribed ;  spacious  market-places,  and  numerous  bazaars.  While 
ferreting  in  these  bazaars  one  day  last  February  I  spied,  among  the 
oddments  displayed  for  sale  by  a  curio-dealer,  an  old  leather  book- 
cover  mutilated  at  one  end  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  size  of  the 
loose  leaves  it  contained.  On  opening  it  and  glancing  at  the  last  sheet, 
which  in  books  written  in  Arabic  is  the  title-page,  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  following  words  (which  I  give  in  translation) :  *  In  the 
name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful,  this  Obligatory  Duty 
(Ratib)  is  ordered  by  the  Chief  of  Religion,  the  Mahdi,  the  Expected 
One,  he  who  is  promised  at  the  end  of  Time.  He  has  composed  it  by 
inspiration  from  the  Lord,  the  Generous,  and  has  revealed  it  unto  us.' 

Inasmuch  as  Mohammed  Achmed,  the  Mahdi  (b.  1844,  d.  1885) 
was  once  the  all-powerful  autocrat  of  the  Soudan,  to  unearth  a  manu- 
script copy  of  the  Prayer-book  of  this  fighting  purifier  of  the  Moslem 
faith  was  an  interesting  discovery.  With  whetted  appetite  I  read  on 
and  found  that  the  MS.,  besides  many  prayers,  contained  long  excerpts 
from  the  Koran  and  likewise  an  invocation  to  Allah  to  maintain  love 
for  the  Moslem  Bible  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  Yet  later,  in  con- 
versation with  Sheikhs  and  learned  friends,  I  heard  that  it  was  com- 
monly believed  that  the  Mahdi,  had  he  lived,  would  have  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  substitute  this  Ratib  for  Al  Koran,  though  the  latter 
is  read  daily  throughout  the  Mohammedan  world  by  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  the  followers  of  Islam.  Truly  an 
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ambitious  conception  !  Unfortunately,  my  copy  (for  I  purchased  the 
MS.)  is  incomplete,  there  being  only  a  hundred  and  four  pages,  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  genuine.  Black,  blue,  and  red  inks  were  used  by 
the  scribe  and  each  page  is  surrounded  by  a  border,  while  the  paper 
whereon  it  is  so  clearly  and  carefully  transcribed  seems  obviously  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  loot  of  Khartoum.  For  the  pages,  which  are 
ruled  for  accounts,  bear  the  impress  of  the  Arabic  seal  of  the  '  Khar- 
toum Commercial  Tribunal,'  and  were  evidently  torn  from  a  local 
merchant's  books,  it  having  been  the  custom  for  tradesmen  to  have 
each  page  of  their  ledgers  and  cash-books  thus  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  the  Court  for  their  protection  in  cases  of  disputed  account 
where  the  Tribunal  required  the  production  of  their  books  as  evidence.1 
Much  has  been  written  in  condemnation  of  the  Mahdi ;  of  the 
strife  anjd  misery  that  accompanied  his  crusade,  and  of  his  later 
cruelty  and  sensuality.  Let  us  to-day  remember  rather  his  earlier 
devout  asceticism ;  his  undoubted  earnestness  ;  and  the  fact  that, 
though  the  gospel  he  proclaimed  does  not  find  universal  acceptance, 
he  at  least  was  not  a  hypocrite  knowingly  resting  his  faith,  as  many 
are  prone  to  do,  on  a  foundation  of  falsehood  which  every  new  wave 
of  thought  tends  to  sweep  away.  He  verily  believed  in  the  Moslem 
prayer  :  '  There  is  no  God  but  God,  the  living,  the  steadfast.  He 
slumbereth  not,  nor  sleeps.  Whatsoever  is,  in  the  heavens  and  on 
the  earth,  is  His.'  So  in  the  name  of  the  *  Sovereign  of  the  day  of 
judgment '  let  us  forgivingly  wish  the  Mahdi  peace  : 

Beyond  the  margin  of  death's  silent  sea. 

South  of  Khartoum  proper,  across  the  desert  racecourse  and  golf- 
links,  and  hard  by  what  remains  of  Gordon's  fortifications,  dwell, 
each  in  their  own  settlement  with  its  distinctive  huts,  the  divers 
native  tribes  who  make  up  the  city's  indigenous  population.  Pro- 
bably the  new  Khartoum  of  to-day,  with  Omdurman  and  the  neai 
villages,  totals  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  souls,  and,  considering 
that  its  geographical  situation  so  admirably  adapts  itself  to  fostering 
the  expansion  of  trade,  I  venture  to  predict  that  in  another  fifty  years 

1  In  his  Ten  Years1  Captivity  in  the  Mahals  Camp,  Father  Ohrwalder  mentions 
several  '  liatibs,'  or  Mahdi's  book  of  prayers.  In  Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Soudan, 
Slatin  Pasha  writes  (p.  525) :  '  The  Bateb  is  read  in  various  groups,  as  enjoined 
by  the  Malidi.  This  consists  of  a  selection  of  verses  and  special  prayers  from  the 
Kuran,  and  occupies  about  an  hour,'  and  again  (p.  547)  he  ascribes  to  the  Khalifa 
the  exhortation,  '  Bead  the  Mahdi's  Bateb  ;  and  be  ever  ready  to  fight  against  the 
unbelievers.'  In  A  Prisoner  of  the  Khaleefa,  Charles  Neufeld  says  (p.  94) :  '  We  had 
to  read  the  Mahdi's  "  Batib,"  a  description  of  prayer-book,  containing  extracts  from 
the  Quoran  with  interpolations  of  the  Mahdi.  The  "  Batib  "  occupied  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  recitation.  The  book  was  carried  in  a  small  leather  case 
suspended  from  the  neck.  A  number  of  copies  were  printed  on  the  old  Government 
press,  but  it  was  considered  more  meritorious  to  write  out  a  copy  rather  than  purchase 
one,  and  the  Mahdi  had  hoped  that  this  Batib  would  eventually  become  a  sort  of 
Quoran.' 
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Khartoum  will  contain  half  a  million  inhabitants.  The  Soudanese, 
especially  the  Shillooks,  the  Dinkas,  and  the'  warlike  Baggaras,  are 
a  fine  body  of  men  often  standing  over  six  feet  in  height,  but,  owing  to 
climatic  reasons,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  greed  of  money  for  wealth's 
sake  has  not  yet  taken  great  hold  on  them,  they  seem  for  the  most 
part  innately  lazy,  working  only  for  short  spells  at  a  time  and  then 
resting  until  the  simple  necessaries  of  life  give  out ;  their  ideal  of 
happiness,  apparently,  being  to  work  as  little  as  possible.  They  again 
take  to  toil  solely  to  earn  fresh  supplies  and,  even  so,  common  report 
has  it  that  it  requires  many  adult  Soudanese  labourers  to  do  the  work 
accomplished  by  one  Egyptian  peasant.  Women  labour  as  well  as 
men,  and  one  often  hears  them  singing,  chattering,  and  laughing  while 
at  their  tasks.  Their  clothing  is  scanty,  but,  like  Eve  before  the  fall, 
they  know  no  shame.  The  chief  raiment  of  the  unmarried  girls  is  a 
circular  leathern  apron,  the  thin  thongs  of  hippopotamus  hide  or 
twisted  cord,  of  which  it  is  formed,  falling  like  a  fringe  from  the  waist 
towards  the  knees.  This  rahat  is  sometimes  ornamented  with  shells, 
beads,  or  beaten  silver,  and  when  a  girl  marries,  her  virginal  dress  is 
generally  destroyed  by  the  bridegroom. 

The  material  condition  of  the  people  is  improving ;  indeed,  it  is 
already  prosperous.  For  the  first  time  in  their  history  the  Soudanese 
are  an  absolutely  free  people,  living  under  a  Government  anxious  to 
protect  them  from  injustice  and  to  promote  their  welfare  ;  it  is  hard 
for  stay-at-home  Britishers  to  realise  adequately  how  far-reaching  is 
this  change  in  a  land  '  where  slavery  in  one  form  or  another  has  been 
for  thousands  of  years  a  permanent  and  universal  institution.'  The 
present  crux  of  the  situation  in  the  Soudan  is  the  dearth  of  labour. 
In  1883  the  population  was  reckoned  at  eight  and  a  half  millions  ; 
twenty  years  later  it  was  estimated  by  British  officials  at  under  two 
millions,  inter-tribal  and  external  wars,  and  fell  disease — smallpox, 
cholera,  &c. — having  claimed  during  the  long  reign  of  Dervish  power, 
and  in  almost  equal  proportions,  six  and  a  half  million  victims.  Con- 
sider seriously  what  this  terrible  mortality  signifies  ;  three  persons 
out  of  every  four  blotted  out,  and  of  these  an  undue  proportion  adult 
males.  It  means  that  hundreds  of  the  large  villages  are  now  deserted 
ruins  and  that  other  villages  which  formerly  could  furnish  five  hun- 
dred fighting  men  can  now  muster  scarcely  one  hundred  virile  labourers. 
The  importation  of  negroes  from  America  has  been  proposed,  but  for 
various  reasons  I  doubt  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme.  To  Lord 
Cromer,  and  to  Lord  Kitchener,  I  venture  to  commend  the  examination 
of  the  suggestion,  which  I  now  put  forward  with  the  deferential  hesi- 
tation but  seemly  in  one  unacquainted  with  our  Indian  Empire,  of 
relieving  the  famine  and  congested  areas  of  that  great  Asian  peninsula 
by  inducing  Mohammedans — those  used  to  agricultural  pursuits  or 
to  irrigation  earthworks  would  be  the  most  useful — to  migrate  to  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Soudan.  Should  these  two  master  minds  hold  the 
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plan  to  be  practicable,  it  would  not  only  relieve  India  but  greatly 
benefit  the  depopulated  Soudan.  It  is  true  that  the  former  prejudice 
against  the  Soudan,  which  for  years  had  an  evil  reputation  with 
Egyptians,  is  gradually  dying  out,  and  that  artisans  from  the  Delta, 
chiefly  carpenters,  masons,  and  builders,  now  seek  work  in  Khartoum, 
but,  knowing  the  fellaheen  as  I  know  them,  I  dare  not  deem  it  pro- 
bable that  Egyptians  will  ever  voluntarily  go  south  in  any  considerable 
numbers. 

In  all  confidence  we  may  leave  the  immediate  future  welfare  of 
the  Soudan  to  the  able  guidance  of  Sir  Reginald  Wingate  and  the 
Governor  of  Khartoum,  Colonel  Stanton,  and  of  the  small  body  of 
picked  officers  and  civilians  who  labour  with  them,  and  among  whom 
meritless  seniority  is  no  stepping-stone  to  promotion.  The  policy 
of  that  little  band  of  Empire-makers  is  founded  on  equity,  equality, 
and  freedom ;  they  restrain  their  natural  impulse  to  model  the  new 
institutions  on  those  to  which,  in  more  civilised  lands,  they  were 
accustomed,  and  they  make  for  success  by  taking  into  account  the 
varied  interests  of  the  several  tribes,  and  by  respecting  the  native 
ideals,  however  strange  these  latter  may  appear  to  the  Western  mind. 

To  Lord  Cromer's  wise  counsel  and  untiring  efforts  the  new  Soudan 
owes  much,  and  in  1901  the  Shillook  and  Dinka  representatives  fully 
recognised  this,  when,  using  for  the  simple  ceremony  a  sort  of  dark 
green  fez,  they  crowned  him  their  king.  In  the  name  of  his  own 
great  Sovereign,  whose  ensign  holds  sway  on  every  continent  and  on 
all  known  seas,  his  Lordship  promised  that  the  sacred  law  of  Islam 
shall  be  respected;  and  the  very  remarkable  agreement  of  the  19th  of 
January,  1899,  gave  to  this  hitherto  down-trodden  people  their 
Magna  Charta,  for  Article  II.  stipulates  that 4  the  British  and  Egyptian 
flags  shall  be  used  together,  both  on  land  and  water,  throughout  the 
Soudan  ' ;  and  wheresoever  on  that  Dark  Continent  the  Union  Jack 
waves,  whether  on  sea,  lake,  or  river,  or  over  teeming  towns,  humble 
hamlets,  weary  wastes,  swampy  sudd,  or  fertile  fields,  there  shall 
abide  alway,  as  in  the  New  Khartoum,  Justice  and  Liberty. 

WALTER  F.  MIEVILLE. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE    THE   NEGRO    WORK 


THE  question  of  how  to  make  the  negro  work  has  been  debated  in 
many  spheres  of  late.  To  make  Africa  an  enormously  wealthy 
continent  a  labour  force  is  required  which  must  at  first  be  directed 
by  the  knowledge  and  enterprise  of  the  white  man.  The  negro  is 
constantly  accused  of  being  too  lazy.  To  supplement  him  or  displace 
him,  attempts  are  made  over  and  over  again  to  introduce  the  Asiatic 
or  some  inferior  type  of  white  man. 

Of  course,  in  some  districts  as  yet  imperfectly  controlled,  the 
negro  is  unwilling  to  work  lest  the  wealth  he  might  amass  from  his 
labour  would  be  an  inducement  on  the  part  of  some  robber  tribe  or 
unscrupulous  chief  to  inflict  violence  on  him.  The  middleman  is 
the  curse  of  certain  regions  of  West  Africa,  where  he  is  still  able  to 
prevent  the  enterprising  and  producing  natives  of  the  far  interior 
from  coming  into  contact  with  the  civilised  negro  or  European  pur- 
chaser on  the  coast.  But  all  things  being  equal,  and  a  reasonable 
degree  of  protection  being  assured  to  the  native  of  Africa,  he  is  as 
willing  to  work  for  a  salary  as  the  Asiatic  or  the  European. 

From  time  immemorial,  however,  this  one  idea  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  Europeans  and  Asiatics  who  have  exploited  Africa — that 
the  negro  was  a  fit  subject  to  be  cheated.  For  at  least  three  thousand 
years  the  black  man,  where  he  has  come  into  contact  with  the  white 
one,  has  grown  accustomed  to  be  defrauded  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
Fortunately,  unlike  the  Asiatic,  he  seems  incapable  of  long  cherishing 
any  grudge — he  is  the  readiest  of  all  races  to  forgive,  the  greatest 
optimist  of  all  the  human  types. 

In  no  part  of  Africa  has  the  negro  been  more  unjustly  treated  than 
in  those  regions  of  the  Congo  imperfectly  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Congo  State,  and  nearly  ruined  by  those  companies  to 
whom  dangerously  large  powers  had  been  granted.  On  the  other 
hand,  perhaps,  in  no  other  region  of  late  have  greater  successes  been 
scored  than  have  been  achieved  by  free  Belgians,  Belgians  untrammelled 
by  the  short-sighted  greed  of  the  concessionnaire  companies. 

To  one  of  these — M.  Louis  Goffin,  who  has  recently  published  a 
most  interesting  work  on  the  history  of  the  Congo  Railway,1  and  who 

1  Weissenbruch,  Brussels,  1907. 
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was  formerly  the  chief  engineer  employed  in  the  construction  of  that 
railway — I  am  indebted  for  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  forced  labour.  These  were  sent  to  me  in  connection  with  a  study 
of  Congo  questions  in  general,  but  they  are  sufficiently  interesting  at 
this  juncture,  I  think,  to  be  presented  to  the  readers  of  this  REVIEW 
at  a  time  when  most  parties  have  united  in  withdrawing  Asiatic 
labourers  from  South  Africa.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  (as  was  estab- 
lished in  reports  of  committees  on  native  affairs  published  as  Blue- 
books  by  the  Colonial  Governments  of  South  Africa)  that  many  of  the 
faults  attributed  to  Congo  Free  State  management  have  occurred  in  the 
treatment  of  the  natives  under  the  British  flag  in  South  Africa,  though 
Colonial  good  sense  or  British  public  opinion  has  caused  investiga- 
tions and  prompt  amendments. 

M.  Goffin's  remarks,  summarised  and  translated,  are  as  follows  : — 

'  Unfortunately,  very  few  of  our  Congolese  -  can  shake  themselves 
free  of  the  influence  of  a  tradition  created  by  the  first  necessities  in 
the  task  of  opening  up  Africa.  If  you  question  them,  they  will  reply 
for  the  most  part  that  forced  labour  is  necessary  ;  that  if  the  black 
man  is  not  constrained  to  work,  he  remains  idle.  This  opinion  is  even 
shared  by  some  of  the  highest  functionaries. 

'  We  also — my  comrades  and  I  of  the  railway — shared  this  view 
during  the  first  years  of  the  construction  of  the  line  from  Matadi  to 
Leopoldville,  but  the  facts  of  the  case  gradually  modified  our  opinion. 
...  At  the  beginning  we  had  several  hundred  men,  recruited  from 
the  lower  grades  of  the  population  of  Sierra  Leone.  We  were  unable 
to  engage  the  natives  of  the  Cataract  region  of  the  Congo,  because 
their  labour  was  considered  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  ordinary 
porterage  between  Matadi  and  Leopoldville  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
of  the  missions,  and  of  trading  firms.  So  we  also  engaged  Kruboys, 
Accra  men,  Hausas  from  Lagos,  and  natives  from  Dahome. 

'  We  found  ourselves,  as  everybody  knows,  face  to  face  with  great 
natural  obstacles.  Moreover,  our  black  personnel,  quite  as  much  as 
the  staff  of  white  men,  was  decimated  by  sickness.  Out  of  2000 
negroes  employed  on  the  construction  in  1892,  150  a  month  died  from 
illness,  principally  in  that  valley  of  the  Mpozo,  so  much  admired 
nowadays  by  the  traveller  comfortably  installed  in  a  saloon-car. 

*  All  along  the  track  one  would  see  corpses  of  negroes  dead  of 
smallpox,  dysentery,  beri-beri.  At  times  in  the  morning  we  would 
see  before  the  door  of  our  cabin  the  corpse  of  some  negro  dead  during 
the  night,  placed  there  by  his  exasperated  comrades  as  a  protest.  .  .  . 
The  men  who  still  remained  untouched  by  sickness  were  demoralised 
by  fear,  and  had  to  be  compelled  to  work  by  dint  of  sheer  compulsion 
— the  force  used  being  the  negative  one  of  depriving  them  of  all 
salary  or  even  rations.  ...  It  was,  in  fact,  forced  labour.  But  what 
were  we  to  do  ?  It  was  vitally  necessary  to  construct  this  line  of 

2  I.e.,  Belgians  associated  with  the  Congo. 
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railway  to  suppress  for  ever  the  far  more  awful  tax  of  human  porterage 
along  this  route  of  the  caravans  between  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
Congo,  "un  sentier  sinistre  jalonne  de  cadavres." 

*  Of  course  we  treated  our  men  with  as  much  humanity  as  possible, 
and  did  all  we  could  to  make  their  condition  sanitary.  Little  by 
little  we  succeeded,  and  gradually  made  a  selection  amongst  the 
black  labourers  of  those  races  best  suited  to  the  climate.  But  a  panic 
had  arisen  all  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  caused  by  the  sick  men 
whom  we  had  repatriated.  This  rendered  further  recruitment  in 
that  direction  impossible.  Then  we  tried  importing  West  Indian 
negroes  and  Chinese  from  Macao.  They  fared  no  better  than  the 
first  lot  of  2000  men  who  had  come  from  West  Africa.3  Still  we 
pegged  away  at  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  life  for 
black  men  and  white  in  this  terrible  Cataract  region.  One  of  the 
best  things  we  carried  out  was  the  growth  of  vegetables  and  the 
supply  of  fresh-food  material  instead  of  relying  on  preserved  foods 
and  tins.  Gradually  we  were  able  to  induce  people  to  come  once  more 
from  West  Africa,  from  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Accra.  Under 
the  most  elaborately  careful  conditions  of  life  and  comfort,  these 
negro  workmen  suffered  no  longer  in  health  or  morale.  But  they 
produced  precious  little.  We  said  to  ourselves,  like  a  recent  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  has  declared,  "It  is  the  born  indolence  of  the 
negro."  We  sought  for  a  method  of  conquering  this  natural  dis- 
inclination to  work.  We  might,  it  is  true,  use  something  like  force 
to  compel  them  to  work  without  ceasing  during  the  hours  allotted 
to  work  ;  but  this  was  an  expensive  and  disagreeable  proceeding, 
and  would  have  ended  by  provoking  mutinies.  .  .  .  We  were  therefore 
in  this  impasse,  when  all  at  once  the  idea  occurred  to  us  to  generalise 
a  plan  which  had  been  adopted  for  certain  special  tasks  with  picked 
men.  In  other  words,  we  adopted  piece-work,  "  travail  a  la  tache  ou 
a  prime."  We  sought  to  interest  these  negro  workers  directly  in 
the  amount  of  work  they  put  forth. 

'  The  immediate  results  were  extraordinary.  The  work  at  once 
was  doubled  from  one  day  to  another.  In  one  year  ninety  kilometres 
were  constructed  as  against  thirty-five  the  year  before,  and  subse- 
quently the  increase,  the  vigour,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  work  went  on 
doubling.  The  aspect  of  the  workshops  was  completely  transformed. 
Men  volunteered  for  overtime  work  in  order  to  insure  the  completion 
of  their  tasks  within  the  fixed  period.  They  themselves  did  justice 
on  any  sluggard,  and  dragged  him  if  necessary  to  his  task. 

3  In  regard  to  the  Chinese,  a  curious  incident  occurred.  They  were  filled  with 
such  horror  at  the  unhealthiness  and  the  frightful  heat  of  the  Cataract  region,  that 
not  being  able  to  smuggle  themselves  on  board  steamers  and  get  away  to  the  sea, 
they  fled  inland  like  people  distraught.  Meeting  with  little  or  no  hostility  from  the 
natives,  they  gradually  wandered  as  far  afield  as  the  Sankuru  River,  in  the  very  heart 
of  south-central  Congoland.  Here  the  survivors  settled  down,  married  native  women , 
and  are  actually  influencing  the  population  ! — H.  H.  J. 
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1  Under  this  impulsion  the  aptitude  of  the  negroes  for  business 
matters  was  remarkably  manifested.  We  were  able  to  state  that  in 
this  respect  it  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  European 
workmen.  It  is  thus  that  we  have  been  able  to  take  part  in  the  most 
interesting  discussions  on  cost  price,  measurements,  and  other  details 
of  close  contract  work  between  the  head  men  of  the  black  gangs  and 
the  white  officials.  In  some  cases  the  gang  would  depose  their  foreman 
if  he  was  not  in  their  eyes  sufficiently  competent,  or  because  he  did 
not  worry  the  white  man  sufficiently  in  hauling  up  machinery,  explo- 
sives, or  the  material  of  the  Decauville  tramway  !  .  .  . 

*  Those  who  read  this  may  observe  that  in  the  foregoing  paragraph 
I  was  dealing  with  black  men  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  long  in 
direct  relations  with  Europeans  ;  they  might  say,  "  Ah  yes,  you  would 
not  get  the  same  results  if  you  applied  the  system  of  piece-work  to 
Congo  natives." 

'We  would  reply  to  this  that  the  greater  part  of  our  personnel 
was  comprised  of  people  coming  from  the  far  hinterland  of  Sierra 
Leone  or  the  great  bend  of  the  Niger,  who  had  had,  if  anything,  less 
direct  relations  with  Europeans  previously  than  was  the  case  with 
negroes  of  the  Congo  Cataract  region.  .  .  . 

'  We  were  soon  to  see  how  an  attempt  to  directly  interest  Congo 
labourers  in  the  results  of  their  work  was  to  answer.  The  completion 
of  the  railways  suppressed  the  hateful  system  of  human  porterage 
and  released  enormous  numbers  of  Congo  men,  who  were  then  free  to 
engage  in  the  service  of  the  railway  company.  The  company  at  once 
put  them  on  piece-work,  with  the  result  that  it  was  soon  able  to  rely 
entirely  on  local  labour,  and  was  not  any  longer  obliged  to  recruit 
Senegalese  or  Sieraa  Leone  men,  except  for  clerical  work  or  as  highly 
trained  artisans.  At  the  present  time  (1905),  1600  Congo  natives  are 
employed  on  the  railway  as  navvies,  shunters,  engine-drivers,  points- 
men, station  employes,  labourers,  etc.,  etc.  At  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service  they  return  for  a  short  holiday  to  their  villages,  and 
are  replaced  by  others  back  from  their  leave  of  absence.  Their  holiday 
over,  they  return  promptly  to  work.  They  have  founded  prosperous 
villages  all  along  the  line. 

'  What  is  it  that  attaches  this  population  to  the  railway  ?  Firstly, 
it  is  a  salary  in  good  money,  and  a  sufficient  salary;  secondly,  it  is  the 
regular  rations  of  good  food  [here  follow  details  of  the  rations].  It  is 
sufficient  to  compare  the  men  employed  by  the  railway  with  the 
other  natives  to  convince  oneself  that  they  are  more  robust,  better 
nourished,  keener,  and  more  active.  Out  of  their  salary  they  can 
purchase  what  additional  comforts  or  luxuries  they  want.' 

Elsewhere  in  this  interesting  report  M.  Goffin  lays  stress  on  the 
hateful  system  employed  in  the  inner  basin  of  the  Congo  of  paying 
State  or  other  labourers  in  trade  goods  or  local  currencies.4  Very 

*  The  Blue-books  and  reports  of  several  years  ago  in  South  Africa  showed  con- 
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often  they  do  not  want  the  trade  goods  in  question,  while  as  to  the 
value  of  the  currency,  it  is  so  fluctuating  and  uncertain  as  not  to 
attract  the  natives  to  free  labour.  M.  Goffin  lays  the  utmost  stress 
on  the  importance  of  paying  all  native  workers  with  good  money, 
exactly  on  the  same  lines  as  Europeans.  If  they  wish  to  spend  the 
money,  they  can  ;  but  if  they  do  not,  they  can  save  it.  The  possession 
of  this  money,  however,  is  quite  sufficient  to  turn  the  negro  from  a 
lazy  loafer  into  a  splendid  worker. 

M.  Goffin  goes  on  to  draw  the  moral  that  the  State  itself  and  all 
commercial  or  concessionnaire  companies  (I  would  add,  or  missionary 
societies)  should  do  the  same  thing.  All  labour  should  be  paid  for  in 
money.  If  the  company  in  question  chooses  to  establish  a  store 
and  to  sell  goods  at  a  fair  rate,  the  native,  being  naturally  *  dispen- 
dieux,'  will  probably  spend  a  large  proportion  of  his  wages  at  his 
employer's  shop.  If  not,  he  will  spend  the  rest  amongst  his  com- 
patriots in  buying  native  provisions  or  in  accumulating  the  purchase- 
price  of  a  wife. 

M.  Goffin  points  out  that  certain  French  officials  in  French  Congo 
introduced  the  system  of  paying  native  porters  in  coin,  with  most 
happy  results  as  regards  facility  of  recruitment. 

Public  works  have  been  recently  carried  out  in  Sierra  Leone,  the 
Ivory  Coast,  Lagos,  Rhodesia,  and  Nyasaland — railways,  roads, 
bridge-building,  planting — which  have  suffered  from  no  lack  of  willing 
labour,  simply  because  payments  were  made  in  cash,  and  those 
directing  the  enterprise  took  good  care  that  the  negro  should  not  be 
cheated. 

H.  H.  JOHNSTON. 

clusively  that  the  falling-off  in  native  labour  occurred — where  it  did  occur — by  the 
persistent  defrauding  of  the  labourers  over  their  wages  and  the  constant  attempts  to 
evade  paying  them  in  cash. 
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THE    FAIRY   PRINCE^ 

CHARACTERS 
MRS.  LEWIS,  DOLLY,  Miss  ST.  GERMAN 

SCENE.  Mrs.  Lewis's  attic. 

(MRS.  LEWIS  and  DOLLY  discovered) 

MRS.  L.  Are  you  in  pain,  dearie  ?     Tell  mother  how  you  feel. 

DOLLY.  It's  a  little  way  off  now,  Mumsie,  not  quite  close  up, 
you  know. 

MRS.  L.  Now  listen,  my  little  maid.  May  be  if  you  went  off  to 
the  big  hospital  they'd  cure  that  poor  little  hip  of  your's.  Couldn't 
you  make  up  your  mind  to  go,  just  for  a  while  ?  Then  you'd  come 
back  Mother's  own  strong  well  girlie. 

DOLLY.  No  !  Mother,  mother  !  You  won't  send  me  away.  Not 
all  alone  in  that  big  place.  I'll  be  so  good  if  you'll  only  let  me  stay. 
I  won't  scream  once,  not  even  when  I  wake  first,  and  it  hurts  so.  It 
doesn't  pain  badly  now,  really,  not  anything  much.  Mumsie,  I  can't 
go,  I  can't. 

MRS.  L.  God  help  us  !  I  don't  want  to  send  you,  my  lamb. 
There's  many  passes  in  through  those  big  gates  and  doesn't  come  out 
again — not  walking.  Ah,  I'm  a  sinful  woman  though,  or  I'd  be  send- 
ing you  even  if  it  did  break  your  heart — and  mine  too  ! 

DOLLY.  Can't  I  get  well  without  going  away  ?  Couldn't  some 
clever  doctor  do  it  ? 

MRS.  L.  Aye,  with  a  clever  price.  That's  not  for  us.  Now 
mother  will  shake  up  the  pillows  before  she  goes.  It's  hard  to  leave 
you  the  evening  too ;  but  if  I  don't  please  Mr.  Abraham,  there'll  be 
nothing  but  starving  for  us  both. 

DOLLY.  Why  must  you  go  out  again  ? 

MRS.  L.  It's  the  pantomime  people's  rehearsal,  and  I've  got  to 
see  their  things  are  right.  It's  a  teasy  job  with  some  of  them.  Abra- 
ham gets  the  credit,  and  I  get  most  of  the  work.  There,  I  mustn't 
grumble,  and  you  mustn't  fret.  Try  and  go  to  sleep. 

DOLLY.  The  room  gets  so  dark,  mother,  and  everything  creaks. 
1  Dramatic  and  all  other  rights  reserved 
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I  know  I  hear  someone  on  the  stairs  often.  I've  crawled  out  to  see 
once  or  twice  when  I  wasn't  too  frightened,  and  the  pain  was  easy. 
I  suppose  they  heard  me  coming,  there  was  no  one  there. 

MRS.  L.  It's  an  old  place,  that's  all.  Who'd  be  troubling  poor 
folk  like  us  ?  I  must  be  off.  [Sloops  to  kiss  DOLLY. 

DOLLY  (clinging  to  her).  Don't  go,  mother !  It's  so  hard  lying 
here  all  alone.  The  days  are  so  long,  nothing  ever  happens.  I  just 
lie  counting  the  time  till  the  evening  when  you  come  back.  You 
won't  go,  will  you  ? 

MRS.  L.  Dolly,  you  know  I  don't  want  to.  What  can  I  do  ?  If 
I  lose  my  place  working  with  Abraham,  there's  dozens  waiting  hungry 
for  it.  I'm  a  good  enough  needlewoman,  but  London's  full  of  good 
needlewomen — one  of  us  down,  ten's  ready  to  take  her  place. 

DOLLY.  You  wouldn't  go  if  you  loved  me.  You  like  that  old 
work  better  than  me.  I'm  tired  and  hot  and  thirsty. 

MRS.  L.  There,  my  lamb.  You  shall  have  nice  milk.  Mother'll 
get  it  for  you. 

DOLLY.  No,  I  don't  want  milk,  I  want  you.  Don't  leave  me, 
mumsie,  don't. 

MRS.  L.  I  won't.     [Takes  off  bonnet. 

They  must  get  along  without  me  this  once,  even  if  I  get  turned 
away  to-morrow.  Dolly,  mother  does  love  you,  she's  going  to  stay, 
whatever  happens. 

DOLLY  (sobbing).  Kiss  me,  mother.  No  !  Don't.  I'm  naughty, 
I  know.  I  hurt  you.  Wait  one  minute,  and  I'll  get  good. 

MRS.  L.  You're  not  naughty,  dearie.  Only  tired  of  lying  here 
all  alone.  It's  cruel  hard. 

DOLLY.  I'm  not  your  good  brave  little  girl  to-night,  at  least.  I 
wasn't.  Mother,  you  must  go  !  I  won't  mind  much. 

MRS.  L.  No,  I'll  bide  here.     I  can't  leave  that  poor  wisht  little  face. 

DOLLY.  I  want  you  to  go,  I  mean  it,  really.  Go  now  whilst  I'm 
good.  [MRS.  LEWIS  puts  on  bonnet. 

DOLLY.  Mumsie,  when  you  get  just  to  the  door,  look  round  and 
you'll  see  me  smile,  'cos  I'm  happy. 

[MRS.  LEWIS  looks  back.    DOLLY  turns  with  a  pitiful  little  smile. 
MRS.  LEWIS  nearly  breaks  down,  but  goes  out. 

[DOLLY  hides  her  head  in  the  pillow  and  cries. 

Enter  Miss  ST.  GERMAN,  principal  boy  in  the  pantomime  at  the  neigh- 
bouring theatre.     She  is  in  doublet  and  hose  of  pale  blue  and  silver, 

ivith  a  silver  cloak  hanging  from  her  left  shoulder.     Over  all  she  has 

thrown  a  big  opera-cloak.     This  she  lays  aside. 

Miss  ST.  G.  Well,  that  was  a  climb.  What  on  earth  does  Abra- 
ham mean  by  keeping  his  principal  hand  in  such  a  den  ?  And  what 
does  the  hand  mean  by  making  my  cloak  two  inches  longer  than  I 
told  her  ?  (Indicates  short  cloak  on  her  shoulder).  I  am  glad  I  hadn't 
sent  the  brougham  away.  Just  wrapped  myself  up  and  came  over  at 
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once  to  do  a  little  fancy  swearing.     What  a  place  !    Not  even  a  look- 
ing-glass !     Why,  what's  this  ?     A  kiddy,  asleep  ! 

[DOLLY  turns  and  looks  at  her. 

Miss  ST.  G.  Look  here,  little  girl,  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Lewis. 
Where  is  she  ? 

DOLLY.  She's  gone  out. 

Miss  ST.  G.  Oh,  botheration  take  it !  Why  on  earth  must  she 
go  out  just  now  ?  It  really  is  too  bad.  Do  you  know  where  she's 
gone  ? 

DOLLY.  She's  got  to  see  about  some  fairies'  things ;  just  ordinary 
ones,  you  know,  not  real  fairy  princes  like  you. 

Miss  ST.  G.  But  I  want  to  see  her.  It's  early  for  you  to  be  going 
to  sleep.  Can't  you  dress  and  run  out  and  send  her  here  ?  Run, 
like  a  good  child.  The  idea  of  going  to  bed  at  this  hour  ! 

DOLLY.  I  can't. 

Miss  ST.  G.  Can't  or  won't  ? 

DOLLY.  Oh,  you  know  I  can't.  I  won't  ever  be  able  to  run  again. 
My  hip  is  bad,  and  I've  got  to  lie  here  always,  just  as  long  as  I  live. 

Miss  ST.  G.  (aside).  What  a  brute  I  am.  (Aloud.)  Poor  little 
girl,  I'm  sorry.  Well,  you  can  tell  your  mother  when  she  comes  in 
that  I  wanted  to  see  her  about  my  dress.  I'll  go  back  now. 

DOLLY.  Oh,  no  !  You  won't  go  away.  I've  been  expecting  you 
ever  so  long. 

Miss  ST.  G.  Eh,  me  ? 

DOLLY.  Yes,  of  course.  Fairy  princes  always  come  if  you're 
good  and  wait.  I  do  try  to  be  good,  but  I  forget  sometimes  when  the 
pain  comes  on  bad. 

Miss  ST.  G.  In  pain,  and  alone.  Are  you  much  by  yourself, 
little  one  ?  Haven't  you  any  playmates  to  come  and  see  you  ? 

DOLLY.  Not  now.  They  did  come  first  when  I  got  bad ;  but  I 
think  they're  tired  of  me  now.  I  can't  play  games,  you  see,  and  they 
like  running  about  and  dancing  when  there's  an  organ.  One  of  them 
used  to  come  often,  Willy  from  next  door ;  but  then  he  was  ill  too, 
and  got  a  cough  if  he  played.  It  wasn't  so  bad  then. 

Miss  ST.  G.  And  he  doesn't  come  now  ? 

DOLLY.  He's  dead. 

Miss  ST.  G.  And  you  lie  here  all  alone  all  day  ?     What  do  you  do  ? 

DOLLY.  Oh,  I've  got  a  book.  Mother  got  it  for  me.  It's  all 
about  your  country,  Fairyland.  There  are  pictures  in  it,  you  know. 
That's  why  I  knew  you  at  once,  you  see.  Now  tell  me,  are  you  going 
to  take  me  to  Fairyland  to-night  ? 

Miss  ST.  G.  I  think  perhaps,  not  to-night. 

DOLLY.  Oh  !  well  I  don't  mind  so  long  as  you  are  here.  Besides 
it'll  be  more  fun  when  I'm  strong  and  can  run  about  like  the  others 
and  pick  flowers  and  play.  Tell  me,  please,  exactly  what  it's  like. 

Miss  ST.  G.  Do  you  know  I  think  you  had  better  tell  me. 
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DOLLY.  But  you  live  there. 

Miss  ST.  G.  People  never  know  much  about  the  places  they  live 
in.  I  seem  better  up  in  London  than  in  Fairyland.  What  does  your 
book  say  ? 

DOLLY.  Oh,  it's  lovely  !  Always  sun  shining,  you  know,  and  lovely 
flowers,  and  the  birds  are  so  tame  because  no  one  ever  hurts  them. 
Nobody  is  ever  ill  or  naughty  or  hungry,  and  the  mothers  don't  have 
to  work  all  day  and  leave  their  children  alone.  But  you  know  it  all, 
don't  you  ? 

Miss  ST.  G.  I  fancy  I  have  heard  all  that ;  but  the  country  had 
another  name. 

DOLLY.  I  tell  you  what  I  want  to  see  more  than  anything,  that's 
the  sea.  Fairyland  is  close  to  it.  I'll  show  you  something  mother 
gave  me  'cos  I  couldn't  go  when  the  other  children  had  a  treat.  (Shows 
shell).  Now  shake  it,  and  listen.  I  think  and  think  till  the  wall  all 
gets  in  a  mist,  and  it  seems  I  must  see  in  another  minute,  and — I  can't. 
You  take  my  hand  and  tell  me  what  it's  like. 

Miss  ST.  G.  Don't  try  to  see  anything  just  yet,  only  feel.  Isn't 
that  breeze  lovely  ?  We're  not  in  London  now,  we're  on  some  yellow 
sands. 

DOLLY.  Tell  me  about  a  ship,  one  like  I  saw  in  the  picture.  There 
is  one,  isn't  there  ? 

Miss  ST.  G.  Of  course  there  is.  Look  at  her.  She's  got  a  lot  of 
white  sails,  they're  all  blown  out  by  that  breeze  you  felt.  It  always 
blows  fair  for  her  voyage. 

DOLLY.  Where  is  she  going  ?  Oh  !  To  Fairyland,  of  course. 
Won't  it  be  too  dark  ? 

Miss  ST.  G.  Only  here.  She'll  go  sailing  through  the  night,  and 
when  it  gets  darkest  here,  light  breaks  where  she  will  be. 

DOLLY.  Why  does  she  go  at  night  ? 

Miss  ST.  G.  She  is  the  Fairy  Mail.  She  sails  away  at  night 
from  London,  down  the  dirty  river,  out  to  the  sea. 

DOLLY.  Does  she  take  letters  and  parcels  ?  Oh,  I  know  she  does. 
Letters  from  fairies  like  you,  who  are  wanting  to  go  home.  I  don't 
know  what  the  parcels  could  be.  We've  nothing  nice  enough  to  send. 

Miss  ST.  G.  I  think  I  know  what  some  of  them  are.  The  big 
black  one  is  a  memory  someone  has  been  carrying  about  for  years, 
of  a  wrong  he  fancied  his  friend  did  him.  That  faint  shapeless  grey 
one  is  a  vain  regret  for  a  kind  word  that  was  not  spoken.  That  small 
deep  crimson  thing  is  the  sin  of  a  saint. 

DOLLY.  How  did  they  all  come  here  ? 

Miss  ST.  G.  The  fairies  send  round  a  collecting- van  every  evening 
in  London.  People  give  them  parcels  that  they  never  want  to  see 
again.  That  long  thing  there  with  lines  and  dots  is  the  tune  of  a 
haunting  song  some  sleeper  longs  to  forget. 

DOLLY.  What  will  become  of  the  parcels  ? 
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Miss  ST.  G.  The  ship  sails  out  to  where  the  sea  gets  blue,  bluer 
than  the  sky.  Just  ahead  there  is  a  low  white  line.  That  is  the 
shore  of  Fairyland.  Then  the  fairy  sailors  drop  all  those  parcels  into 
the  water.  The  big  black  thing  will  fall  with  a  splash  ;  but  you 
would  only  think  it  foam  drift  when  the  tune  goes  overboard  ;  and 
when  that  crimson  bundle  sinks  there  is  a  sea  bird's  cry. 

DOLLY.  Are  you  going  to  put  my  pain  on  board  ? 

Miss  ST.  G.  Not  to-night ;  I'm  afraid.  The  boat  is  full.  Tell 
me,  my  child,  don't  you  ever  see  a  doctor  ? 

DOLLY.  No,  not  now.  Mother  thought  I  must  go  into  the  hospital, 
but  I  was  afraid.  She  says  some  clever  doctor  could  cure  me,  but 
she's  too  poor  to  pay  him.  She  forgot  about  the  fairies,  I  think. 

Miss  ST.  G.  Yes.     People  sometimes  do.     You  didn't,  though  ! 

DOLLY.  No,  of  course  not.  You  will  cure  me,  I  know.  You're 
so  good. 

Miss  ST.  G.  Am  I  ?     Do  you  know,  some  people  don't  think  so. 

DOLLY.  Ah !  That's  when  you  wear  your  cloak,  and  they  can't 
see  that  you're  a  fairy  prince. 

Miss  ST.  G.  Oddly  enough  it  has  generally  been  when  I  did  not 
wear  my  cloak. 

DOLLY.  Well,  they're  silly.  Now  tell  me,  please,  how  are  you 
going  to  cure  me  ? 

Miss  ST.  G.  I  hardly  know.     What  ought  I  to  do  ? 

DOLLY.  Well,  you've  not  brought  your  wand  with  you. 

Miss  ST.  G.  No,  I  didn't  think  it  would  rain. 

DOLLY.  Of  course  your  magic  ring  would  do  as  well. 

Miss  ST.  G.  (glancing  at  her  hand).  Ah  !  My  magic  ring.  Let 
me  see,  is  there  any  paper  I  could  write  on  here  ? 

DOLLY.  Yes,  in  that  drawer. 

[Miss  ST.  G.Jinds  paper  and  writes  a  few  words. 

Miss  ST.  G.  (aside,  drawing  diamond  ring  from  her  finger).  But 
that  was  the  only  relic  of  my  dream  of  Fairyland.  If  he  can  see  what 
I  am  doing  now,  I  think  he  will  smile  and  be  content. 

{Puts  ring  in  letter. 

Now  listen,  dear.  When  your  mother  comes  in  you  must  give  her 
this.  It  is  a  special  sort  of  magic  ring  which  she  must  use  for  you. 

DOLLY.  It  will  cure  me,  won't  it  ? 

Miss  ST.  G.  Yes.  Now  put  it  under  your  pillow,  and  then  curl 
round  and  go  to  sleep.  I  must  go. 

DOLLY.  I  suppose  they  want  you  in  Fairyland  ? 

Miss  ST.  G.  Yes.     In  Fairyland.     Good-night ! 

[Kisses  DOLLY.    Exit. 

Enter  MRS.  LEWIS 
MRS.  L.  Here  I  am,  dearie,  back  earlier  than  I  thought.     They 
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didn't  want  me  after  all.  That  Miss  St.  German,  as  she  calls  herself, 
had  gone  away.  She  was  up  to  no  good,  I'll  be  bound.  Have  you 
been  very  lonely,  Dolly  ? 

DOLLY.  Mumsie  !  Guess  what  has  happened  ?  Oh  !  you  never 
will.  I  must  tell  you,  I  can't  wait.  The  Fairy  Prince  has  been  here. 

MRS.  L.  Bless  the  child,  with  her  tales  of  fairies.  Well,  if  they 
keep  her  happy,  that's  all  right.  So  my  Dolly  saw  a  fairy  at  last. 

DOLLY.  Yes.  Such  a  lovely  one,  and  I'm  going  to  get  well  soon, 
soon.  He  promised,  mumsie.  You  don't  look  a  bit  glad. 

MRS.  L.  Don't  I,  dear  ?  I'm  tired  trapezing  after  people  who 
ain't  any  better  than  me,  I'll  warrant,  if  as  good. 

DOLLY.  Mother,  won't  you  look  at  it  ? 

MRS.  L.  At  what,  dear  ? 

DOLLY  (feeling for  letter).  I  was  to  give  it  to  you,  it's  the  fairy  ring. 

MRS.  L.  (Opens  letter,  reads  to  herself).  Please  sell  this,  it  is  valu- 
able, and  get  that  dear  kiddie  advice.  One  thing  I  ask.  Let  her 
keep  her  faith,  as  long  as  she  can,  in  fairies,  and — in  me.  Sylvia  St. 
German. 

MRS.  L.  Dolly,  what  is  this  ?     Who  has  been  here  ? 
:  DOLLY.  I  told  you— the  Fairy  Prince ! 

(CURTAIN) 

SYDNEY  K.  PHELPS. 
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SOME  RECENT  EARTHQUAKE    THEORIES 


RECENT  advances  in  the  knowledge  and  theory  of  seismic  phenomena 
present  many  points  of  interest,  and  illustrate  admirably  the  utility 
of  co-operation  among  those  who  study  scientific  questions,  and 
especially  such  as  deal  with  problems  of  cosmic  physics.  Although 
the  precise  reason  for  the  occurrence  of  an  individual  earthquake  in 
one  place  and  at  a  certain  instant  cannot  be  stated  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  yet  there  are  indications  that  it  may  be  possible  for  the 
seismologist,  with  the  assistance  of  the  astronomer,  to  foretell  the  years 
when  earthquakes  may  be  expected  to  be  most  frequent,  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  to  announce  in  a  general  way  the  probability  of  an 
earthquake  at  a  determined  place.  The  advisability  of  such  forecasts, 
supposing  them  to  become  possible,  would,  in  these  countries,  be 
questionable,  for  the  panic  which  would  inevitably  follow  such  an 
announcement  would  undoubtedly  result  in  greater  loss  of  life  and 
movable  property  than  would  be  produced  by  the  catastrophe  itself. 
That  such  progress  has  been  made  in  a  comparatively  young 
science  speaks  eloquently  for  the  energy  and  perseverance,  often  with 
very  scant  encouragement,  of  those  who  have  laid  the  foundations  on 
which  all  future  workers  must  build.  The  first  step  in  the  systematic 
study  of  earthquakes  was  evidently  the  establishment  of  recording 
centres,  where  careful  observations  might  be  made  and  compared 
among  themselves  and  with  the  records  obtained  in  other  places. 
It  is  chiefly  due  to  the  activity  of  Professor  Milne — whose  name  will 
frequently  occur  in  this  article — that  there  exists  to-day  a  series 
of  seismological  observatories  spread  all  over  the  world,  equipped 
more  or  less  abundantly  with  delicate  recording  and  measuring  in- 
struments. As  each  of  these  stations  is  furnished  with  apparatus 
for  recording  disturbances  not  only  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
but  also  those  in  distant  places,  it  has  become  possible  to  obtain  much 
information  which  otherwise  would  have  been  unattainable,  and,  by 
a  careful  comparison  of  records,  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  have 
materially  advanced  the  science.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  de- 
tailed accumulation  of  facts  is  the  relationship  indicated  between  the 
occurrence  of  earthquakes  and  other  natural  phenomena.  Thus  it 
has  been  shown  that  earthquakes  are  somewhat  more  frequent  at  full 
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moon  than  at  half -moon,  and  when  she  is  near  the  earth  than  when  she 
is  far  off.  They  are  also  more  frequent  at  the  equinoxes  than  at  the 
solstices.  In  these  cases  the  difference  is,  however,  slight,  but  the 
result  is  of  importance  as  confirming  the  generally  accepted  view  that 
the  sun  and  moon  produce  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  a  small  tide- 
like  effect.  Other  connections  have  also  been  detected,  such  as  that 
with  temperature,  magnetic  phenomena,  the  aurora,  barometric 
variations,  seasons  of  the  year  and  times  of  the  day  and  night,  all  of 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  more  or  less  marked.  However,  the  one 
which  is  of  special  interest  for  us  in  the  present  consideration  is  the 
close,  though  not  very  obvious  connection  which  has  been  shown  to 
exist  between  certain  motions  of  the  earth's  poles  and  the  frequency 
of  earthquakes. 

In  many  writings  on  this  subject  the  earth  is  treated  as  if  it  were 
a  stationary  globe  in  space,  and  as  if  the  only  causes  which  ought  to 
be  considered  were  purely  local  ones.  Such  a  manner  of  approaching 
the  question  would  appear  to  be,  at  the  very  outset,  destined  to  failure, 
for  it  leaves  out  of  account  one  of  the  most  real  and  no  doubt  very 
important  elements  of  the  problem — the  rotation  of  the  earth  round 
its  axis.  When  one  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that,  owing  to  this  cause 
the  surface  of  our  globe  is  moving,  near  the  equator,  with  a  velocity 
of  about  eighteen  miles  a  minute,  it  is  evident  that  the  omission  of 
such  a  factor  should  a  priori  be  expected  to  prevent  a  full  solution  of 
so  complex  a  problem. 

Since  the  regularity  of  a  rotating  body  depends  on  the  even  and 
permanent  distribution  of  its  mass  about  the  axis  of  revolution,  it  is 
clear  that  any  sudden  or  considerable  modification  of  the  distribution 
of  this  mass  must  necessarily  affect,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
the  position  of  the  earth's  poles ;  and  similarly  any  sudden  movement 
of  the  poles  from  their  normal  path  must  produce  a  strain  throughout 
the  whole  mass  of  the  rotating  body,  and,  if  continued  for  a  sufficiently 
long  period,  cause  some  disturbance  in  the  material  composing  it, 
if  there  be  any  portion  capable  of  being  displaced.  In  order  that  such 
an  effect  might  be  produced,  it  is  not  necessary  to  postulate  a  fluid 
interior  for  our  globe,  but  that  at  certain  localities  there  are  masses 
of  movable  matter  of  some  sort,  which  will  yield  under  the  application 
of  great  forces.2 

2  Kef  erring  to  the  interior  condition  of  the  earth,  Lord  Kelvin  wrote,  many  years 
ago,  the  following  passage,  which  he  has  never  modified :  '  In  the  honeycombed  solid 
and  liquid  mass  thus  formed,  there  must  be  a  continual  tendency  for  the  liquid,  in 
consequence  of  its  less  specific  gravity,  to  work  its  way  up  ;  whether  by  masses  of 
solid  falling  from  the  roofs  of  vesicles  or  tunnels,  and  causing  earthquake  shocks,  or 
by  the  roof  breaking  quite  through  when  very  thin,  so  as  to  cause  two  such  hollows 
to  unite,  or  the  liquid  of  any  of  them  to  flow  out  freely  over  the  outer  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  or  by  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  solid,  owing  to  the  thermo-dynamic  melt- 
ing which  portions  of  it,  under  intense  stress,  must  experience,  according  to  the 
views  recently  published  by  Professor  James  Thomson  (1861).  The  results  which 
VOL.  LXIII— No.  371  L 
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These  movements  may  be  illustrated  by  the  uneven  running  of  a 
machine  when  the  fly-wheel  is  not  well  balanced,  or  even  better  by 
the  erroneous  path  of  a  *  bowl,'  due  to  the  bias.  Some  interesting 
calculations  have  been  made  of  the  amount  of  pole  displacement  which 
could  be  produced  by  modifications  in  the  present  distribution  of  sea 
and  land  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  Sir  G.  H.  Darwin  finds  that  the 
pole  might  be  moved  through  several  degrees.  Lord  Kelvin  calculated 
that  an  elevation  through  600  feet,  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
having  an  area  of  1000  square  miles,  and  ten  feet  thick,  would  alter 
the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  by  0*3"  (about  thirty-four  feet).  At 
first  sight  these  may  seem  small  quantities  in  comparison  with  other 
astronomical  numbers,  but  the  mass  of  the  earth  which  is  shaken  is 
very  great,  so  that  the  amount  of  energy  involved  is  enormous.  We 
shall  see  presently  that  in  the  case  of  large  earthquakes  very  much 
greater  masses  may  be  in  question. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  Professor  Milne  called  attention  to  the 
relationship  that  appeared  to  exist  between  the  frequency  of  earth- 
quakes and  irregular  movements  of  the  poles.  He  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  examination  of  these  phenomena,  and,  as  the  result 
of  a  very  careful  and  exhaustive  investigation,  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  years  of  greatest  pole  movements  are  also  years 
of  maximum  earthquake  frequency,  and  conversely,  that  great  seismic 
activity  seems  to  be  followed  by  more  marked  pole  displacements. 
Sir  G.  H.  Darwin  suggested  that  earthquakes  tend  to  adjust  the  figure 
of  the  earth  to  one  of  equilibrium  about  its  instantaneous  axis.  This 
result  is  not  surprising,  for  the  amount  of  material  put  suddenly  into 
motion  during  a  '  world-shaking  J  earthquake  is  often  very  great.  In 
a  paper  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  York, 
Professor  Milne  gave  some  exceedingly  interesting  figures  as  to  the 
probable  quantity  of  matter  thus  disturbed.  From  observations 
made  after  the  great  earthquake  of  Assam  it  has  besn  calculated  that 
it  may  have  resulted  from  the  collapse  of  500,000  square  miles,  while 
from  other  considerations  it  would  appear  to  be  proved  that  these 
disturbances  often  reach  a  depth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures  is  that  the  mass  displacement 
for  a  very  large  earthquake  may  as  a  maximum  reach  ten  million  cubic  miles 
(500,000  x  20  miles).  This  material  may  be  moved  vertically  through  a  range 
of  ten  feet.  Even  if  we  regard  this  estimate  as  twenty  times  greater  than 
those  corresponding  to  average  megaseismic  efforts,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  molar  displacements  here  are  of  very  great  magnitude.  Further,  as  they 
occur  frequently,  we  have  to  look  for  cumulative  effects  which,  under  certain 
conditions,  may  possibly  be  appreciable. 


must  follow  from  this  tendency  seem  sufficiently  great  and  various  to  account  for  all 
that  we  see  at  present,  and  all  that  we  learn  from  geological  investigation  of  earth- 
quakes, of  upheavals,  and  subsidences  of  solid,  and  of  eruptions  of  melted  rouk.' 
(Thomson  and  Tate,  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  484.) 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  as  the  volume  of  the  earth  is 
estimated  to  be  260,000,000,000  cubic  miles,  it  appears  from  the 
figures  just  given  that  the  large  fraction  of  ^TTWIF  of  the  earth's 
volume  is  capable  of  being  disturbed  by  the  forces  which  give  rise  to 
earthquakes.  Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  there  should  be  a  notable 
connection  between  earthquakes  and  pole  displacements.  A  few 
years  ago  Dr.  K.  von  Kovesligethy  of  Budapest  calculated  that  during 
the  years  1895-1902  each  of  the  200  world-shaking  earthquakes 
recorded  caused  an  average  displacement  of  the  pole  through  0'00275". 
We  may  therefore  look  on  it  as  an  established  fact  that  great  earth- 
quakes cause  a  more  or  less  considerable  '  wobble '  on  the  earth's 
rotation. 

Now,  reasoning  from  the  two  facts  just  referred  to,  that  a  sudden 
disturbance  of  a  portion  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  may  cause  a  dis- 
placement of  the  poles,  and  that  conversely  a  movement  of  the  poles 
may  result  in  an  earthquake,  it  appears  logical  to  conclude  that  an 
earthquake  in  one  locality  might,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
give  rise  to  a  corresponding  earthquake  shock  or  volcanic  eruption 
elsewhere.  In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  shown,  the  effect  of  earth- 
quakes on  the  earth's  axis  is  a  measurable  quantity ;  that  a  motion  of 
the  axis  may  affect  movable  matter  is  proved  by  the  rinsing  of  a  cup. 
The  principles  here  referred  to  have  been  explained  by  the  present 
writer  and  illustrated  by  means  of  some  simple  experiments  with  a 
little  top  or  tee-to-tum.3  This  was  a  disc-shaped  hollow  brass  top, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  |  inch  deep  ;  it  was  turned  with  great 
care,  and  could  be  spun  by  the  fingers  on  a  smooth  surface.  When 
spun  on  a  piece  of  smoked  glass  it  left  a  fine  clear-cut  trace,  and  spun 
perfectly  truly.  A  small  smooth  steel  ball  was  now  dropped  in ;  at 
once  the  top  began  to  wobble,  and  now  left  a  trace  like  a  series  of 
small  e's  in  handwriting,  and  the  ball  could  be  heard  rolling  along 
the  inner  edge  of  the  top.  A  second  ball  was  added,  of  the  same  size  : 
for  an  instant  there  was  heard  a  slight  movement  of  the  balls,  then 
they  became  quiet,  and  the  top  was  spinning  as  evenly  and  as  truly 
as  it  did  before  the  addition  of  the  first  ball.  The  balls  had  arranged 
themselves  automatically  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  common  diameter. 
When  a  third  ball  was  added  to  the  two  already  in  the  top,  there  was, 
for  a  moment,  a  movement  of  the  balls,  and  then  all  became  quiet 
again ;  and  the  three  balls  were  found  to  have  placed  themselves  at 
equal  intervals  round  the  circumference  of  the  tee-to-tum.  The 
experiment  could  be  varied  by  attaching  a  fixed  weight  to  a  point  on 
the  edge  of  the  top,  and  dropping  in  a  ball  of  the  proper  size,  in  which 
case  the  balance  was  restored  as  before.  Instead  of  balls,  water  or 
some  other  liquid  was  sometimes  used  with  satisfactory  results. 
These  experiments  are  all  illustrations  of  the  well-known  laws  of 
'  centrifugal  force,'  and  need  no  further  explanation.  The  general 
3  Proc.  Royal  Dublin  Soc.  xi.  no.  11,  1906. 

L  2 
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theorem  illustrated  by  them  may  be  stated  in  the  following  words  : 
'  A  rotating  body  which  contains  matter  capable  of  shifting  its  position 
tends  automatically  to  restore  itself  to  its  original  state  of  rotation, 
when  any  cause  has  disturbed  its  motion  of  revolution.'  So  much  is 
this  the  case  that  it  was  evident  from  the  experiments  that  a  body 
containing  loose  matter  free  to  move  spins  much  more  evenly  than  a 
rigid  one,  for  the  liquid  &c.  inside  it  makes  up  for  slight  departures 
from  perfect  balance  in  its  construction. 

The  following  simple  means  may  be  used  to  test  and  show  the 
results  just  explained.  A  little  paraffin  wax  is  placed  in  the  tee-to- 
tum,  along  with  the  two,  three,  or  more  balls  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  whole  is  then  warmed  until  the  wax  melts.  A  light  cover  is 
screwed  on,  and  the  tee-to-tum  is  set  spinning.  The  wax  has  time 
to  become  hard  before  the  motion  ceases.  The  balls  are  found  to 
have  automatically  taken  up  the  positions  indicated  by  theory. 
Various  modifications  of  the  experiment  may  be  made  with  this 
simple  apparatus  illustrating  other  phenomena,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  relation  between  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  the 
earth's  surface. 

From  the  considerations  we  have  already  dealt  with  it  is  clear 
that  the  principles  thus  illustrated  may  be  applied  to  our  globe.  The 
sudden  disturbance  of  a  large  tract  of  the  earth's  surface  corresponds 
to  the  addition  of  a  ball  to  the  hollow  top,  and  the  same  causes  that 
tend  to  send  the  other  ball  to  the  opposite  side  would,  in  the  case  of 
the  earth,  cause  disturbances  in  other  places  symmetrically  placed 
with  regard  to  the  original  earthquake ;  these  remarks  apply  par- 
ticularly to  places  near  the  equator.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
case  of  the  earth  is  not  as  simple  as  that  of  the  top,  since  gravitation 
must  be  taken  into  account,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  the  total  mass 
remains  constant  in  the  same  circumstances.  However,  mathematical 
investigations  show  that  a  subsidence  for  example  at  one  place  will 
tend  to  produce  a  counter  disturbance  in  a  corresponding  locality. 
The  simplest  case  would  be  that  of  two  disturbances  at  opposite  ends 
of  a  diameter  following  closely  on  each  other.  A  more  unusual  occur- 
rence would  be  three  disturbances  in  places  equally  distant.  These 
views  were  first  suggested  with  reference  to  the  latter  phenomenon. 

The  month  of  April  1906  was  remarkable  for  three  great  dis- 
turbances. A  serious  eruption  of  Vesuvius  took  place  on  the  8th ; 
on  the  14th  a  very  severe  earthquake  occurred  in  Formosa  ;  while  on 
the  18th  San  Francisco  was  destroyed.  These  three  places  are  not 
only  on  almost  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  but  are  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible equally  distant.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the  fact 
that  they  all  took  place  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  suggested 
the  possibility  of  there  existing,  among  them,  some  such  connection 
as  that  already  pointed  out.  In  a  word,  the  position  of  San  Francisco 
is  such  that,  in  this  view,  an  earthquake  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
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was  an  event  to  be  anticipated  with  some  degree  of  probability.  That 
such  an  event  could  be  foretold  is  not  suggested,  but,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  a  probability  of  a  disturbance  in  that  part  of  North  America 
could  have  been  scientifically  indicated. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  already  mentioned, 
Professor  Milne  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  theory  set  forth  above, 
and  stated  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  Shide  (I.  of  W.)  records 
made  by  him  to  test  the  evidence  afforded  by  past  great  earthquakes 
in  favour  of  that  view.  His  researches  seem  to  indicate  a  very  re- 
markable agreement  between  facts  and  theory.  His  conclusion  had 
best  be  given  in  his  own  words  : 

To  test  whether  the  members  of  the  groups  exhibit  some  symmetrical  dis- 
tribution in  space  corresponding  to  that  proposed,  the  earthquakes  which  have 
originated  in  districts  separated  from  each  other  by  180  degrees  in  longitude, 
but  on  the  same  latitude,  have  been  compared  with  each  other.  ...  In  1899 
and  1905,  which  are  years  when  the  geographical  distribution  of  origins  ex- 
hibited marked  differences,  126  earthquakes  were  recorded.  Twenty  of  these 
appeared  in  ten  pairs,  each  member  of  a  pair  being  in  symmetrically  located 
districts.  .  .  .  The  average  interval  between  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes 
such  as  are  here  considered  has,  during  the  last  six  and  a  half  years,  been 
seventy-two  hours,  and  nearly  all  have  originated  from  the  ten  districts.  One 
inference  from  this  is  that  the  distribution  in  time  and  space  of  the  above  ten 
pairs  may  not  be  anything  more  than  chance.  Whether  this  is  to  be  accepted 
as  generally  true  remains  to  be  determined  by  a  more  complete  and  extensive 
analysis  of  registers.  Not  only  should  large  earthquakes  be  compared  with 
their  kind,  but  also  with  small  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions. 

A  few  cases  of  triplets  could  also  be  pointed  out.  From  these  facts 
it  follows  that  in  the  districts  mentioned  there  would  have  been  some 
foundation  for  the  belief  that  an  earthquake  in  the  corresponding 
district  might  occur ;  arguing  merely  from  the  figures  just  given  the 
chances  against  such  an  event  were  about  ten  to  one.  No  doubt  if 
smaller  shocks  had  been  examined  as  well  as  volcanic  eruptions  many 
more  instances  would  be  found.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
earthquake  at  Valparaiso  on  the  17th  of  August  in  the  same  year  1906 
was  followed  a  few  days  later  by  one  in  North-west  Australia ;  and  a 
shock  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies  on  the  27th  of  September  by  one  at 
Calcutta  on  the  29th.  These  places  are  exactly  opposite  each  other, 
and  on  the  same  parallel.1  The  districts  examined  by  Professor  Milne 
include  the  chief  earthquake  centres  ;  they  are  as  follows  :  (1)  West  of 
Alaska ;  (2)  Central  America  and  West  Indies ;  (3)  West  Coast  of 
South  America ;  (4)  Central  North  America,  with  the  corresponding 

4  The  calamity  which  saddened  England  in  the  January  of  last  year,  when  Jamaica 
was  desolated,  is  too  fresh  in  our  memories  to  need  mention.  But  England  was  not 
alone  in  her  sorrow,  for  Holland  too  had  to  bewail  a  similar  disaster  in  her  fertile 
possessions  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  fact  that  these  calamities  took  place 
within  a  week  of  each  other,  that  the  places  are  situated  almost  diametrically  opposite 
each  other,  and  that  they  are  on  almost  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  is  significant  in 
the  light  of  the  views  here  set  forth.  Other  cases  might  also  be  cited. 
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places  (la)  Balkans  to  Central  Asia  ;   (2a)  Eastern  portion  of  Central 
Asia  ;  (3a)  Indian  Ocean  and  Malay  Archipelago  ;  (4a)  East  Japan. 

It  seems  therefore  legitimate  to  conclude  that  there  may  exist 
some  such  connection  between  earthquakes  as  that  here  considered. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  it  would  ever  become  possible  to  announce 
the  probable  approach  of  an  earthquake  in  any  given  locality  of  small 
area ;  the  circumstances  in  which  the  law  above  proposed  would  be 
obeyed  must  be  comparatively  rare,  and  it  would  depend  for  its 
fulfilment  on  a  number  of  elements  which  we  can  never  have  a  suffi- 
ficiently  accurate  knowledge  of.  Perhaps  the  most  exact  statement 
of  this  view  would  be  that  one  earthquake  might  be  the  occasion  of 
a  succeeding  one — the  final  factor  in  the  series  of  causes  to  which 
earthquakes  owe  their  origin.  Whether  they  be  caused  by  steam, 
or  by  chemical  reactions,  by  the  collapse  of  places  of  weaker  crust, 
or  by  volcanic  actions,  or  by  a  general  shrinkage  of  the  earth's  crust 
due  to  a  gradual  loss  of  heat  is  immaterial,  for  in  every  hypothesis  there 
must  be  times  when  these  forces  are  on  the  point  of  giving  rise  to  an 
earthquake — when  the  equilibrium  is  not  stable.  In  such  circum- 
stances a  very  little  extra  disturbance  would  be  sufficient  to  determine 
the  occurrence.  This  '  last  straw '  might  be  the  effect  of  an  earth- 
quake in  a  distant  place,  and  especially  in  the  locality  where  its  in- 
fluence would  be  a  maximum.  In  favourable  circumstances  this 
sequence  of  events  would  be  as  inevitable  as  the  avalanche  called  into 
being  by  the  unwary  cry  of  a  traveller,  and  which  overwhelms  him 
and  brings  ruin  to  hundreds  of  others. 

Such  speculations  may  seem  to  have  a  scientific  rather  than  a 
practical  interest  for  us  who  live  in  places  not  much  disturbed  b] 
earthquakes,  but  if  we  are  able  to  feel  secure  it  is  only  on  account 
of  knowledge  acquired  by  much  patient  toil  and  study.  In  other 
less  favoured  lands — and  many  such  are  included  in  England's  pos- 
sessions beyond  the  seas — the  results  of  these  investigations  are  of 
the  greatest  practical  importance.  For  it  is  only  by  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  earthquake  shocks 
that  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  most  suitable  style  of  architecture, 
and  best  kind  of  building  material  to  employ,  so  as  to  defy  the  earth's 
shakings.  And  now  that  the  '  earthquake  temperature '  of  every 
portion  of  the  globe  is  as  well  known,  one  might  almost  say,  as  its 
climate,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  to 
look  well  to  future  possibilities,  and  to  read  aright  the  lines  of  Words- 
worth : 

To  the  solid  ground 
Of  nature  trusts  the  mind  which  builds  for  aye. 

H.  V.  GILL. 
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THE    TRUE  IMPERIALISM 


THE  following  address  was  delivered  by  me,  as  President  for  the  year 
1907  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  in  the  Town  Hall,  at 
Birmingham,  on  the  llth  of  December.  As  the  newspaper  reports 
were  necessarily  condensed,  and  as  the  address  may  perhaps  appeal  to 
a  wider  audience  than  that  which  heard  it,  I  have  been  urged  to  give 
it  a  wider  publicity.  The  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of  this  Review  has 
provided  me  with  the  opportunity ;  and  the  address  is  accordingly 
reproduced  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  delivered. 

CUBZON. 


I  HAVE  taken  as  the  subject  of  my  address  to-day  what  I  describe 
as  the  True  Imperialism.  I  do  not  thereby  suggest  that  there  is  a 
false  Imperialism,  though  it  may  be  that  strange  figures  sometimes 
masquerade  under  a  disguise  to  which  they  can  lay  no  claim.  More 
often  they  are  distorted  images  of  the  original,  deliberately  constructed 
for  purposes  of  censure  or  ridicule  by  unscrupulous  opponents.  In 
truth  there  cannot  be  a  false  Imperialism,  if  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  conception  as  the  Faith  of  Empire  be  borne  in  mind.  I  shall, 
however,  as  I  proceed,  hope  to  make  clear  the  difference  between  the 
original  and  the  baser  caricatures  to  which  partisan  speech  and  writing 
sometimes  give  birth. 

I  have  chosen  this  subject  for  my  address  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place  I  think  that  a  man  placed  in  the  honourable  position 
of  President  of  the  Midland  Institute — a  position  that  has  been  filled 
by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Englishmen  of  their  time,  and  that 
has  called  forth  many  notable  utterances  in  the  past — should,  if  he 
cannot  compete  with  his  predecessors  in  public  credit,  at  least  emulate 
them  in  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  with  which  he  chooses  his 
message,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  speak  of  Empire  therefore  because 
I  am  a  convinced  and  unconquerable  Imperialist,  who  by  the  accident 
of  events  has  been  called  upon  to  spend  the  whole  of  his  working 
manhood  in  the  study  or  the  service  of  Empire,  and  to  whom  it  has 
come  to  be  a  secular  religion,  embodying  the  most  sacred  duty  of  the 
present,  and  the  brightest  hope  for  the  future  ;  and  because,  so  feeling, 
I  welcome  a  platform  from  which  to  utter  the  belief  that  is  in  me.  And 
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my  second  reason  is  this :  To  what  place  could  I  come  more  likely 
to  receive  such  a  message  with  an  enlightened  but  businesslike  com- 
prehension than  here  ?  The  citizens  of  no  mean  city,  who  with  a 
genius  for  industrial  enterprise  and  a  local  patriotism  that  is  almost 
Hellenic  in  its  ardour,  have  raised  your  town  to  a  unique  place  among 
the  great  manufacturing  capitals,  not  merely  of  England  but  of  the 
world,  you  have  for  the  past  twenty  years  identified  yourselves  with 
the  politics  of  Empire.  You  have  nourished  in  your  midst  and  have 
again  and  again  sent  out  on  his  public  mission  the  greatest  imperial 
statesman  of  this  generation — the  man  of  whom,  whether  you  agree 
or  disagree  with  his  particular  views,  it  would  be  stark  prejudice  to 
deny  that  he  is  animated  by  a  noble  devotion  to  his  country  and  an 
impassioned  belief  in  its  destinies.  At  a  time  when  other  places  and 
districts  have  fallen  away,  you  have  stood  fast  to  your  convictions, 
as  I  doubt  not  that  when  the  opportunity  offers  you  will  do  again. 
Where  then  could  I  better  come  than  to  Birmingham,  to  attempt  an 
analysis  and  demonstration  of  the  faith  that  I  believe  to  be  equally 
in  you  and  in  me  ?  From  what  platform  so  suitable  as  this  Town  Hall, 
which  is  almost  the  central  altar  of  the  British  democracy,  should 
I  address  my  countrymen  in  the  endeavour  to  show  them  what  it  is 
that  Empire  means,  in  what  sense  it  is  vital  to  them,  why  it  ought 
to  be  deep  in  their  hearts  and  fervent,  though  never  boastful,  on  their 
tongue  ? 

GROWTH  OP  EMPIRE 

I  have  no  time  to  deal  this  evening  with  the  history  or  growth 
of  the  British  Empire.  Two  theories  have  been  much  in  vogue  to 
explain  the  facts.  The  first  is  the  idea  that  the  Empire  has  been 
built  up  by  a  succession  of  wicked  and  unscrupulous  men,  that  Empire- 
makers  are  as  a. rule  commandment-breakers,  and  that  Proconsuls — 
a  class  to  which  I  am  so  fortunate  or  unfortunate  as  to  belong — 
represent  in  general  a  peculiarly  dangerous  type.  Years  ago,  before 
Mr.  John  Morley  had  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  could 
deal  with  a  great  Empire  in  the  spirit  of  a  great  statesman,  he  wrote 
a  book  in  which  he  spoke  of  Warren  Hastings  as  '  the  great  criminal ' 
and  the  foundation  of  British  dominion  in  India  as  '  a  long  train  of 
intrigue  and  crime.'  I  do  not  know  whether  with  fuller  knowledge 
he  would  hold  these  views  now.  I  hope  not.  Anyhow  I  believe 
them  to  be  incapable  of  historical  demonstration.  Some  Empire- 
makers  have  been  bad  and  vicious  men.  By  no  stretch  of  imagination 
could  Caesar  or  Napoleon  possibly  be  described  as  good  men.  But 
these  characteristics  have  not  been  confined  to  the  making  of  Em- 
pires. Crime  has  hovered  over  the  birth  of  liberty  equally  with  that  of 
despotism,  and  small  States  have  produced  their  villains  with  as  much 
or  as  little  regularity  as  large  ones.  If  we  look  at  the  list  of  the  men 
who  have  carved  out  the  British  Empire,  we  shall  find  that  moral 
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virtues,  a  spirit  of  humanity,  and  an  almost  puritanical  fervour  have 
been  more  common  qualities  than  those  of  the  filibuster  or  the  bandit. 
In  India  in  particular,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence, 
I  hold  that  no  substantial  case  can  be  made  out  either  against  Clive 
or  Warren  Hastings  ;  and  that  those  who  have  added  most  to  our 
Empire  there  have  been  men  with  clean  hands  and  a  high  moral 
purpose.  Empire  in  general  can  no  more  be  fairly  discredited  by  a 
slur  upon  the  character  of  its  agents,  often  working  amid  surroundings 
of  political  and  moral  upheaval,  than  painting  or  poetry  can  be  con- 
demned because  some  poets  have  been  immoral  and  some  painters  lax. 
The  second  theory,  which  I  believe  to  be  equally  fallacious,  is 
summed  up  in  the  famous  phrase  that  the  British  Empire  was  acquired 
in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind  :  or  in  the  more  recent  apophthegm  that 
what  was  won  in  a  night  may  be  lost  in  a  day.  It  has  needed  many 
days  and  nights,  even  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  terms,  and  the 
concentrated  purpose  of  many  minds,  to  build  the  British  Empire. 
True  it  may  be  that  our  advance  has  often  been  fortuitous,  that  we 
have  blundered  into  many  of  our  greatest  triumphs,  and  that  we  have 
often  been  compelled  to  go  forward  because  of  the  short-sighted  pre- 
cipitation with  which  we  had  previously  endeavoured  to  go  back. 
But  while  the  masses  of  men,  and  even  the  statesmen,  who  are  by  no 
means  as  a  class  more  far-sighted  than  their  fellows,  have  thus  stumbled 
and  erred,  in  the  background  have  been  working  unseen  but  powerful 
forces,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  inherent  in  our  race,  the  laws  of  economic 
and  political  gravitation,  and  the  dynamic  conceptions  of  master- 
minds. Warren  Hastings  and  Wellesley  foresaw  an  India  very 
different  from  the  India  of  the  counting-house.  Rhodes  conceived 
a  British  Africa  stretching  from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  seas. 
I  would  describe  the  Empire  therefore  as  the  result,  not  of  an  accident 
or  a  series  of  accidents,  but  of  an  instinct — that  ineradicable  and 
divinely  implanted  impulse,  which  has  sent  the  Englishman  forth 
into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  made  him  there  the  parent 
of  new  societies  and  the  architect  of  unpremeditated  creations. 

EXTENT  OF  EMPIRE 

As  a  result  of  three  centuries  of  such  effort,  we  have  the  British 
Empire  as  it  now  exists.  It  is  recorded  that  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  took  a  small  map  of  the  world,  laid  his 
little  finger  upon  the  tiny  spot  of  England,  and  having  thus  obliterated 
it,  asked  where  England  was.  It  was  nowhere  then.  But  by  contrast 
it  is  everywhere  now.  I  do  not  propose  to  parade  the  arithmetical 
constituents  of  the  Empire  before  you  or  to  exult  in  the  number  of 
territories,  and  islands,  and  cities,  and  "peoples  that  acknowledge 
allegiance  to  our  King.  I  have  not  brought  a  map  here,  with  ver- 
milion splashes  spread  about  over  sea  and  land.  It  is  enough  to  say 
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that  about  one-fourth  of  the  world's  surface  and  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  world's  inhabitants  are  included  in  the  British  Dominion. 
It  is  the  largest  Empire  that  now  exists  or  that  ever  has  existed.  It 
is  also  unique  in  character  and  organisation.  But  numbers  are  not 
the  main  thing,  except  as  indicating  the  scale  of  importance  and 
responsibility ;  the  test  is  not  size,  but  the  work  done,  the  good  things 
accomplished,  the  bad  things  wiped  out,  the  general  impress  left  upon 
the  well-being  of  mankind. 

PROGRESS  AND  LOYALTY 

Two  features  we  may  at  once  notice.  Wherever  this  Empire  has 
extended  its  borders — and  I  am  far  from  confining  the  claim  to  the 
British  Empire,  though  I  think  it  is  on  the  whole  more  true  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  expansion  than  of  other  races — there  misery  and  oppression, 
anarchy  and  destitution,  superstition  and  bigotry,  have  tended  to 
disappear,  and  have  been  replaced  by  peace,  justice,  prosperity, 
humanity,  and  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  action.  I  need  not 
labour  that  point.  But  there  also  has  sprung,  what  I  believe  to  be 
unique  in  the  history  of  Empires,  a  passion  of  loyalty  and  enthusiasm 
which  makes  the  heart  of  the  remotest  British  citizen  thrill  at  the 
thought  of  the  destiny  which  he  shares,  and  causes  him  to  revere 
a  particular  piece  of  coloured  bunting  as  the  symbol  of  all  that  is 
noblest  in  his  own  nature  and  of  best  import  for  the  good  of  the  world. 
When  Rome  was  threatened  by  the  barbarians,  she  called  to  her 
standard  her  scattered  legions  from  far  and  near,  and  they  frequently 
rebelled  and  mutinied  on  the  way.  But  there  never  rallied  to  her  aid 
the  offspring  of  her  own  loins,  as  Australia  and  Canada  poured  their 
volunteer  manhood  into  South  Africa.  Crowds  of  titled  Franks  and 
Goths  paraded  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  were  even  designated  Roman 
senators  and  citizens.  But  they  were  quite  as  ready  to  pillage  its 
temples  as  to  marvel  at  them.  It  is  this  particular  loyalty,  which  is 
more  than  patriotism,  since  it  inspires  not  the  Englishman  only,  but 
the  foreign-born  members  of  the  Empire,  the  African  chieftain  or  the 
Indian  prince,  who  are  poles  apart  from  the  Englishman,  which 
strikes  me  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  our  Empire.  Partly,  and  more 
of  course  in  the  case  of  the  Englishman  than  of  alien  races,  it  arises 
from  the  sense  of  common  citizenship.  More  still,  and  irrespective 
of  race,  it  seems  to  be  identified  with  the  conception  of  a  single  and 
powerful  Sovereign.  I  have  no  time  to  develop  this  point  to-night. 
But  just  as  a  Caesar  was  found  to  be  essential  to  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  magic  of  the  name  and  conception  continued  to  prevail  even 
after  they  had  been  dishonoured  by  military  upstarts  or  contemptible 
debauchees,  so  I  believe  the  British  Empire  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
idea  of  a  single  sovereign,  of  ancient  lineage,  and  personal  prestige- 
There  is  no  limit,  in  sagacious  hands,  to  the  useful  and  even  indis- 
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pensable  capacities  of  the  British  Crown.  A  British  Empire  that  had 
no  visible  head  but  a  Prime  Minister,  or  even  the  President  of  a  Re- 
public,  would  not  last  for  twenty-five  years. 

OTHER  MODERN  EMPIRES 

Great  Britain,  however,  is  by  no  means  alone  in  her  career  of 
Empire.  She  started  earlier  upon  the  quest,  impelled  thereto  by  the 
roving  spirit  of  her  sons,  by  her  aptitude  both  for  the  sea  and  for 
trade,  and  in  the  last  century  by  her  early  command  of  the  resources 
of  coal  and  steam.  But  the  example  has  found  faithful  followers, 
and  expansion  seems  to  be  the  law  of  the  modern  vigorous  and  pro- 
gressive State.  How  futile  it  is  to  decry  empire,  or  to  protest  that 
virtue  is  only  found  or  is  more  readily  found  in  small  communities, 
when  we  observe  that  other  nations,  alike  the  most  autocratic  and 
the  most  republican,  are  following  a  similar  bent.  If  Russian  ex- 
pansion is  capable  of  being  regarded  as  Caesarism,  and  of  being  identi- 
fied with  the  Imperialism  of  material  rather  than  moral  force,  what  is 
to  be  said  of  the  Empire-making  phase  upon  which  America,  the  most 
democratic  and  hitherto  the  least  imperial  of  all  great  countries,  has 
entered  ?  I  believe  that  even  at  this  moment  if  you  were  to  poll 
the  whole  of  the  United  States,  you  would  find  a  large  and  possibly 
an  overwhelming  majority  opposed  to  any  concrete  policy  of  imperial 
expansion.  But  circumstances  have  proved  too  strong  for  the 
Americans.  The  same  impulse  that  carried  them  early  in  the  last 
century  to  the  Rockies  and  the  Pacific,  now  that  the  continent  has 
filled  up,  is  driving  them  further  afield.  It  has  compelled  them  to 
lay  hands  upon  the  Samoan  and  Sandwich  groups  in  the  open  Pacific, 
to  assume  charge  of  Porto  Rico  as  they  will  ultimately  have  to  assume 
charge  of  Cuba,  to  clutch  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Philippines  to  stretch  out  their  hands  even  to  the  shores  of 
Asia.  Political  parties  may  denounce,  and  the  more  thoughtful 
Americans  may  deplore,  the  expansion.  But  I  doubt  if  any  President, 
Democratic  or  Republican,  will  come  to  Congress  with  a  message 
proposing  to  revoke  it.  If  then,  even  in  the  case  of  a  nation  where 
there  is  so  little  of  the  instinct  of  militarism  or  aggrandisement  as 
America,  the  country  is  found  heading  straight  towards  an  imperial 
destiny,  is  not  the  conclusion  inevitable  that  she  is  merely  obeying  a 
general  law,  and  that  Providence,  once  pronounced  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  big  battalions,  is  now  found  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  big  nations  ? 
In  Europe  the  same  lesson  is  taught  by  Germany,  which  has  repudiated 
Bismarck's  warnings  against  over-seas  adventure ;  by  Italy,  which  has 
barely  achieved  national  consolidation  before  she  starts  forth  upon 
external  expansion  ;  and  by  France,  the  growth  of  whose  Colonial 
Empire  is  only  second  to  that  of  our  own.  Japan  has  been  swept 
into  the  same  vortex  and  cannot  resist  the  inexorable  compulsion. 
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If  the  doom  of  small  nations  has  not  sounded,  at  least  the  day  of  great 
nations  seems  to  have  dawned. 


PECULIAR  CHARACTER  OP  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

Amid  these  modern  Empires  the  British  Empire  stands  distinguished 
not  merely  by  its  earlier  start  and  its  superior  extent  but  also  by  its 
unique  composition.  It  is  not  a  mere  grouping  of  territorial  acquisi- 
tions achieved  by  the  valour  or  good  fortune  of  the  race.  It  is  not  a 
cluster  of  subordinate  units  grouped  in  deferential  pose  round  an 
imperial  centre.  It  is  neither  a  military  Empire,  as  was  that  of 
Rome,  nor  a  federal  Empire,  as  is  that  of  modern  Germany.  We  may 
distinguish  four  factors  in  it  which  in  a  peculiar  but  not  inharmonious 
relation  to  each  other  constitute  the  whole.  I  know  of  no  image 
more  apposite  than  the  astronomical  phenomenon  of  the  planet 
Saturn  with  its  concentric  rings. 

Still  as,  while  Saturn  whirls,  his  steadfast  shade 
Sleeps  on  his  luminous  ring. 

In  the  centre  is  the  core  and  heart  of  the  Empire  in  these  islands, 
whence  flows  the  central  light  and  flame.  In  the  language  of  politics 
we  furnish  the  supreme  government,  we  exercise  a  general  control 
over  the  policy,  and  we  undertake  the  naval  and  military  defence. 
Around  the  centre  of  the  system  revolve  two  rings  of  scarcely  inferior 
brightness,  each  composed  of  a  multitude  of  satellites,  great  and  small, 
spinning  in  an  ordered  maze  of  light  and  sound.  One  consists  of  the 
self-governing  Colonies,  peopled  by  our  own  kin,  equal  and  independent 
nations,  not  merely  in  the  making  but  in  fact ;  the  other  or  secondary 
ring  consists  of  the  Crown  Colonies  and  remaining  imperial  possessions 
and  protectorates.  And  then,  just  as  among  the  encircling  belts  of 
the  planet  Saturn  is  seen  a  mysterious  film  of  darker  hue,  which  is 
known  to  astronomers  as  the  Crape  or  Dusky  ring,  so  around  the  pivot 
of  our  imperial  system  revolves  the  darker  rim  of  India,  a  whirlwind  of 
scintillating  stars,  drawn  into  the  same  orbit  and  obedient  to  the  same 
law.  The  simile  is  no  fantastic  one  :  for  it  is  intended  to  show  to  you 
that  each  part  in  the  imperial  system  is  co-ordinated  to  the  other, 
and  that  centre  and  outskirts  move  in  deference  to  the  same  mysterious 
rule.  You  cannot  in  the  Empire  any  more  than  in  the  constellation 
separate  the  one  from  the  other,  or  argue  that  the  centre  is  more 
important  than  the  circumference.  I  remember  reading  a  few  years 
ago  a  remark  made  by  the  present  Prime  Minister  that  the  object  of 
his  party  was  the  strengthening  of  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  instead 
of  wasting  our  force  upon  its  outskirts.  The  first  part  of  the  sentence 
was  sound  enough.  But  there  was  a  world  of  fallacy,  and  as  I  think 
of  danger,  in  the  second.  It  showed  in  a  flash  the  difference  between 
the  Imperial  and  the  anti-Imperial  standpoint.  To  the  Imperialist 
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the  outskirts  of  Empire — India,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Natal — are 
not  less  important  than  London,  Liverpool,  or  Birmingham.  We  ought 
not  to  think  more  of  them,  but  we  ought  not  to  think  less.  If  the 
Colonies  had  taken  a  similar  line  we  should  have  had  no  Colonial 
contingents  in  South  Africa.  If  they  should  henceforward  begin  to 
think  mainly  or  exclusively  of  themselves  as  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  were  invited  in  this  passage  to  do,  you  would  very  soon  have  no 
Colonies  to  think  about  at  all.  If  there  were  no  outskirts  there  would 
be  no  Empire.  As  America  has  gone  so  might  Canada,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa  go.  There  are  plenty  of  influences  at  work  to  tempt  or 
encourage  the  severance.  A  sheaf  of  popular  arguments  could  easily 
be  found  for  casting  off  the  Indian  burden.  Other  countries,  more 
wide  awake  than  ourselves,  would  speedily  relieve  us  of  the  remaining 
excrescences,  and,  the  outskirts  thus  conveniently  disposed  of,  we 
might  devote  ourselves  with  ardour  to  the  task  of  strengthening  the 
centre,  which  by  that  time  would  be  a  centre  of  nothing,  because  its 
circumference  would  have  ceased  to  exist. 


ENGLAND  WITHOUT  THE  EMPIRE 

I  invite  you  to  pause  for  a  moment  at  this  point  and  to  think  of 
what  the  position  of  this  country  would  be  if  such  consequences  were 
to  ensue.  I  should  like  to  bring  it  home  to  the  English  working  man, 
who  is  every  whit  as  much  concerned  as  the  proconsul  or  the  statesman. 
When  he  is  told  that  the  Empire  is  a  corrupt,  or  immoral,  or  useless 
thing,  let  him  picture  to  himself  how  he  would  fare  without  it.  Let 
us  suppose  then  that  our  great  Colonies  have  left  us,  whether,  to  use 
the  well-known  simile  of  the  French  statesman,  they  have  dropped 
like  ripe  pears  off  the  branch,  or  have  been  estranged  by  some  act  of 
contumely  or  policy  of  indifference.  Let  us  assume  that  India  has 
cast  off  our  yoke,  and  is  either  a  prey  to  intestine  warfare,  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  is  being  cut  to  pieces  by  rival  Powers.  When  India 
has  gone  and  the  great  Colonies  have  gone,  do  you  suppose  that  we 
can  stop  there  ?  Your  ports  and  coaling  stations,  your  fortresses 
and  dockyards,  your  Crown  Colonies  and  protectorates  will  go  too. 
For  either  they  will  be  unnecessary  as  the  toll-gates  and  barbicans 
of  an  empire  that  has  vanished,  or  they  will  be  taken  by  an  enemy 
more  powerful  than  yourselves.  Then  with  a  navy  reduced,  for 
there  would  be  nothing  but  these  shores  for  it  to  defend,  and  with  a 
small  army  confined  to  home  service,  what  would  be  the  fate  of  our 
home  population  ?  England,  from  having  been  the  arbiter,  would 
sink  at  the  best  into  the  inglorious  playground,  of  the  world.  Our 
antiquities,  our  natural  beauties,  our  relics  of  a  once  mighty  sove- 
reignty, our  castles  and  cathedrals,  our  mansion  houses  and  parks, 
would  attract  a  crowd  of  wandering  pilgrims.  People  would  come 
to  see  us  just  as  they  climb  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  or  ascend  the 
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waters  of  the  Nile.  A  congested  population,  ministering  to  our 
reduced  wants,  and  unsustained  by  the  enormous  demand  from  India 
and  the  Colonies,  would  lead  a  sordid  existence,  with  no  natural  outlet 
for  its  overflow,  with  no  markets  for  its  manufactures  beyond  such 
as  were  wholly  or  partially  barred  to  it  by  hostile  tariffs,  with  no 
aspiration  but  a  narrow  and  selfish  materialism,  and,  above  all,  with 
no  training  for  its  manhood.  Our  emigrants,  instead  of  proceeding 
to  lands  where  they  could  still  remain  British  citizens  and  live  and 
work  under  the  British  flag,  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  whirlpool 
of  American  cosmopolitanism,  or  would  be  converted  into  foreigners 
and  aliens.  England  would  become  a  sort  of  glorified  Belgium.  As 
for  the  priceless  asset  of  the  national  character,  without  a  world  to 
conquer  or  a  duty  to  perform,  it  would  rot  of  atrophy  and  inanition. 
To  use  Wordsworth's  splendid  simile — '  the  flood  of  British  freedom 
would  perish  in  bogs  and  sands,  and  to  evil  and  to  good  be  lost  for 
ever.' 

I  am  not  contending  for  a  moment  that  such  is  the  picture  which 
even  the  most  partisan  or  perverted  imagination  deliberately  sets 
before  itself.  But  assuredly  it  is  the  logical  consequence  of  the  policy 
which  many  preach.  Great  Empires  before  now  have  sunk  to  small 
States.  It  may  be  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  turn  of  England  will 
come  too.  But  at  least  let  it  not  be  done  of  her  own  act,  and  in  the 
plenitude  of  her  powers.  Whatever  our  politics,  let  us  not  voluntarily 
allow  our  locks  to  be  shorn.  In  Empire  we  have  found  not  merely  the 
key  to  glory  and  wealth,  but  the  call  to  duty,  and  the  means  of  service 
to  mankind.  Let  us  no  more  forswear  Empire  than  we  would  abjure 
our  own  souls. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  EMPIRE 

Such  being  the  manner  in  which  Empire  has  been  won  and  is  now 
held,  in  what  spirit  should  it  be  administered  or  regarded  ?  The 
answer  to  that  question  will  give  us  the  true  Imperialism.  If  you  have 
an  Empire  you  must  have  Imperialism,  Imperialism  being  the  essence 
or  spirit  of  Empire.  An  Empire  cannot  be  maintained  without  Im- 
perialism any  more  than  a  workshop  can  be  run  without  a  knowledge 
of  mechanics,  or  a  picture  gallery  without  a  sense  of  art.  Even 
the  Roman  Empire,  starting  as  it  did  with  the  passion  for  conquest, 
before  long  developed  an  idea,  which  was  the  diffusion  of  law  and 
order  through  the  entire  civilised  world,  surrounded  by  but  defended 
from  the  barbarian  ring.  That  was  the  Imperialism  of  Ancient  Rome. 
The  Roman  Empire  of  the  Middle  Ages,  anachronistic  and  anomalous 
as  in  many  respects  it  was,  retained  its  existence  because  there  was 
connected  with  it  a  survival  of  the  same  idea,  the  idea  of  order  amid 
anarchy,  of  universal  authority  and  a  universal  law.  Charlemagne 
and  Napoleon,  Alexander  and  Akbar,  each  had  his  Imperial  idea. 
What  then  should  be  ours  ? 
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CARICATURES  OF  IMPERIALISM 

First  let  me  repudiate  the  many  caricatures  which  are  put  forward 
with  such  suspicious  alacrity  by  those  who  are  enemies  to  Imperialism 
because  they  are  enemies  to  Empire  itself.  There  are  many  of  these 
grinning  masks  set  up  to  frighten  or  deceive,  and  it  is  a  peculiar  feature 
of  the  majority  of  them,  indicating  their  spurious  manufacture,  that 
their  authors  cannot  describe  them  by  the  ordinary  resources  of  the 
English  language.  Sometimes  we  are  told  that  Imperialism  is  Mili- 
tarism, which  I  see  defined  in  the  dictionaries  as  an  excess  of  the 
military  spirit.  I  confess  that  to  accuse  us  in  this  country  of  militarism, 
when  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  obtain  recruits  for  our 
exceedingly  limited  army,  when  the  soldier's  uniform,  instead  of 
being  regarded  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  a  source  of  pride,  seems  generally 
to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  something  to  be  ashamed  of  and  hidden 
away,  when  we  are  so  absurdly  backward  in  military  organisation 
that  every  fresh  War  Minister  seeks  to  distinguish  himself  by  inventing 
a  new  military  system  (which  commonly  passes  into  oblivion  along  with 
its  author),  and  so  deficient  in  military  knowledge  that  we  go  to  war 
without  maps  of  the  country  which  we  are  called  upon  to  invade  or 
defend,  when  it  is  notorious  among  foreign  nations  that  a  British 
Government  almost  has  to  be  kicked  and  cuffed  before  it  will  consent 
to  fight,  and  when,  having  gone  to  war,  we  only  come  through,  if  we 
do,  after  a  series  of  deplorable  fiascoes  and  blunders  at  the  start, — 
I  say  that  to  accuse  such  a  people  of  being  easily  tempted  into  a 
policy  of  military  adventure  or  braggadocio  is  almost  a  joke.  If  on 
the  other  hand  militarism  were  held  to  imply  that  upon  every  nation 
is  imposed  the  obligation  of  self-defence,  and  that  national  inde- 
pendence does  rest  in  the  last  resort  upon  the  possession  of  adequate 
force,  then  I  wish  that  we  were  rather  more  militarist  than  we  are ; 
for  I  hold  compulsory  training  to  be  of  the  essence  of  citizenship, 
and  I  think  that  our  Empire  will  very  likely  some  day  break  down 
unless  it  be  applied.  There  is  no  call  to  draw  the  sword  from  the 
scabbard  or  to  brandish  it  in  the  air.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  we 
hold  India  by  the  sword,  and  in  the  last  resort  every  dominion  must 
rest  upon  the  sanction  of  force.  But  when  I  went  there  as  Viceroy, 
I  registered  a  vow  that  I  at  least  would  never  use  the  phrase,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  hold  India  far  more  by  moral  force  than  by 
bayonets ;  and  in  seven  years  I  was  never  unfaithful  to  my  pledge. 
The  Army  is  strong  in  India,  stronger  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Empire.  But  even  there,  unless  you  are  foolish  enough  to  impair 
the  supremacy  of  the  civil  authority,  militarism  cannot  prevail. 

A  variation  of  the  same  charge  is  the  allegation  that  Imperialism 
means  Jingoism,  which  I  take  to  be  a  swaggering  and  aggressive 
attitude  ;  or  Chauvinism,  an  image  for  which  we  have  to  cross  the 
Channel,  and  which  I  fancy  means  the  sort  of  exaggerated  national 
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pride  that  finds  vent  in  the  war-whoops  of  the  music-hall  stage.  But 
music  halls  are  not  the  council  chambers  of  statesmen,  and  Cabinet 
Ministers  are  not  or  are  not  supposed  to  be  comedians,  and  I  doubt 
if  a  public  man  could  now  be  found  in  any  country  who  would  conduct 
a  policy  in  any  such  spirit.  Even  if  there  were,  it  would  not  be  in  the 
ranks  of  Imperialists  that  I  should  expect  to  find  him. 

The  other  day  I  was  reading  an  article  in  a  responsible  magazine 
which  had  recourse  to  yet  another  diction  in  order  to  express  the 
same  idea.  The  policy  that  led  up  to  the  Boer  War  was  described 
as  '  megalomania/  or  the  insane  craving  for  expansion ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  pages  I  culled  the  following  gems  : — '  blatant  Im- 
perialism,' '  reckless  cupidity,'  '  lust  of  Empire,'  '  vanity  of  racial 
domination,'  and  '  greed  of  commercial  gain.'  I  suppose  that  the 
writer,  unless  absolutely  blinded  by  partisanship,  must  have  found 
some  meaning  in  his  own  vocabulary.  But  I  own  that  it  did  not 
impress  me.  For  I  said  to  myself,  Would  the  best  heads  and  the 
most  honourable  minds  in  England  have  supported  that  war  if  it 
sprang  from  so  tainted  a  motive  ?  Would  thousands  of  Englishmen 
have  laid  down  their  lives  in  such  a  cause  ?  And  would  50,000  of 
our  Colonial  offspring  have  leaped  to  our  aid  from  the  zone  of  the 
Northern  Lights  to  the  zone  of  the  Southern  Cross,  had  they  not 
felt  that  something  purer  and  nobler  than  earth-hunger,  or  gold- 
hunger,  or  ambition  was  at  stake  ?  They  fought  for  us  because 
they  saw  that  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  was  imperilled,  that  a 
secessionist  movement  had  been  started  which  unless  arrested  would 
not  stop  at  Pretoria  or  Cape  Town,  and  that  in  the  face  of  such  a  peril 
the  Empire  must  put  forth  its  united  strength.  It  was  not  the  lust  for 
becoming  great  that  fired  those  ardent  and  passionate  volunteers, 
but  the  fear  of  becoming  small. 

History  justifies  the  same  conclusion.  No  generalisation  can  be 
more  historically  inexact  than  to  say  that  Great  Britain  has  been 
urged  into  an  imperial  career  by  national  vanity  or  territorial  greed. 
If  our  Empire  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  it  has  commonly 
been  in  spite  of  our  Government  and  statesmen.  There  is  hardly 
an  important  acquisition  from  which  we  have  not  at  some  time  or 
other  tried  to  recede.  The  parings  of  the  British  Empire  throughout 
the  world,  i.e.  the  areas  which  it  has  at  one  time  held  and  has  after- 
wards surrendered,  would  make  a  respectable  Empire  of  themselves.  * 
It  was  the  French  who  drove  us  to  the  territorial  conquest  both  of 
Canada  and  India.  Even  when  Wolfe  died  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham 
and  when  Clive  scattered  the  Nawab's  troops  at  Plassey,  we  did  not 

1  Omitting  France,  Holland,  and  Hanover,  which  were  at  one  time  united  by 
dynastic  accidents  to  the  British  Crown,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
seceded,  we  have  at  different  tirne^  held  the  following  countries  or  possessions  : 
In  Europe,  Minorca,  Corsica,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Heligoland  ;  in  Africa,  Tangier  ; 
in  Asia,  Java,  the  Philippines,  the  Celebes,  the  Moluccas ;  in  South  America,  Monte- 
video, Buenos  Ayres ;  in  the  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  Curacao. 
Jn  addition  we  have  temporarily  garrisoned  or  administered  Sardinia,  Elba,  and  Sicily. 
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grasp  our  destiny.  South  Africa  fell  in  to  us  against  our  will.  Lord 
Salisbury,  himself  an  Imperialist,  strove  his  hardest  to  extricate  us 
from  Egypt.  We  have  thrice  conquered  and  thrice  evacuated  Afghani- 
stan. I  believe  that  our  rivals  and  opponents  would  attribute  these 
permutations  to  a  more  than  Machiavellian  cunning.  But  I  cannot 
see  how  any  fair-minded  student  of  history  can  peruse  its  pages 
without  realising  that,  however  our  Empire  has  grown  great,  it  has 
certainly  not  been  from  the  passion  of  territorial  cupidity  or  from  an 
appetite  for  dimensions. 

Among  the  false  images  of  Imperialism  which  have  been  set  up  by 
its  enemies,  there  is  one  only  against  which  I  think  that  we  ought 
to  be  on  our  guard.  In  a  country  so  qualified  as  ours  by  aptitude 
and  experience  for  the  pursuit  of  commerce  there  is  always  a  fear  that 
empire  may  rest  upon  too  material  a  basis.  Commercialism  and 
materialism  are  dangers  against  which  the  Imperialist  requires  to  be 
specially  upon  his  guard.  The  maxim  that  Trade  follows  the  Flag 
suggests  the  planting  of  the  flag  in  order  that  it  may  be  followed  by 
trade.  In  my  view  the  reverse  is  much  more  historically  correct, 
namely  that  the  Flag  follows  the  Trade.  It  is  indisputable  that  both 
our  Indian  and  our  African  dominions  had  an  economic  origin.  But 
here  again  we  must  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate  the  risk.  There  is 
nothing  ignoble  or  even  selfish  in  seeking  fresh  markets  for  our  produce 
or  manufactures  :  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  establishing  influence 
in  an  unsettled  or  derelict  country  with  a  view  to  bring  wealth  to  our 
own  people.  Japan  would  never  have  been  opened  had  it  not  been 
for  European  and  American  traders ;  the  New  World  would  never 
have  been  occupied  but  for  similar  reasons.  Trade  benefits  not 
merely  the  alien  trader  but  the  individual  with  whom  he  trades  : 
and  it  is  much  better  that  relations  with  unknown  countries  should 
develop  out  of  barter  than  that  they  should  spring  from  violence. 
But  there  is  a  certain  risk  lest  the  Empire  be  defended  too  exclusively 
as  a  commercial  speculation,  as  a  splendid  investment  for  the  popula- 
tion of  these  islands.  Both  of  these  it  can  be  shown  to  be.  But  unless 
it  is  much  more,  it  will  not  more  survive  than  did  the  trading  Empires 
of  the  Portuguese  or  the  Dutch,  both  of  which  perished  because  they 
rested  exclusively  upon  the  extraction  of  commercial  profit  from  their 
subjects  or  victims.  What  the  true  Imperialism  must  seek  to  embody 
and  to  enforce,  outside  of  the  conceptions  with  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  dealing,  let  me  now  endeavour  to  explain. 

THE  CONVICTION  OP  IMPERIALISM 

We  have  seen  how  our  Empire  has  been  developed  until  it  has 
attained  its  present  form,  and  we  have  said  that  Imperialism  is  the 
spirit  in  which  the  problem  of  Empire  is  handled.  That  spirit  involves 
both  a  conviction,  a  policy,  and  a  hope.  The  conviction  is  the  firm 
belief  that  the  Empire  represents  no  mere  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms, 
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which  by  a  succession  of  accidents  have  been  united  under  the  hege- 
mony of  the  British  Crown,  but  that  it  is  a  preordained  dispensation, 
intended  to  be  a  source  of  strength  and  discipline  to  ourselves,  and  of 
moral  and  material  blessing  to  others.     Do  you  imagine  that  the 
finest  intellects  and  the  noblest  characters  of  our  time,  the  Havelocks, 
and  Lawrences,  the  Gordons,  and  Freres,  would  have  given  their  lives 
to  a  phantom,  or  their  reverence  to  an  idol  of  clay  ?     It  has  been 
said  that  the  first  great  Imperialist  was  Oliver  Cromwell.     A  long 
succession  from  Chatham  and  Pitt,  to  Beaconsfield,   and  Cromer, 
and  Chamberlain,  have  handed  on  the  sacred  torch.     Each  one  of  these 
men  has  been  firmly  convinced  of  the  destiny  of  his  country.    The  same 
belief  shines  out  from  the  speeches  of  another  great  Imperialist, 
Lord  Milner.     An  honourable  pride  in  our  inheritance,  a  belief  that 
it  carries  with  it  great  obligations,  and  a  resolve  to  retain  it  intact, 
are  characteristics  of  the  life  work  of  all  these  men.     But  do  not 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  these  sentiments  are  the  monopoly  of  intel- 
lect or  experience  alone.     I  believe  them  to  be  shared  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  working  classes  of  this  Empire.     1  am  not  myself  a 
believer  in  Socialism,  though  there  is  much  to  attract  in  the  Socialist 
ideal.     But  even  were  I  a  Socialist,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  my  ideas 
should  not  be  set  in  the  framework  of  an  Empire,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  an  industrial  Republic.     I  am  not  aware  that  Republics  are  any 
more  favourable  to  Socialism  than  Empires,  and  I  recall  that  the  late 
Mr.  Richard  Seddon,  who  always  declared  himself  an  arch  Socialist, 
was  one  of  the  most  ardent  Imperialists  in  the  British  Empire.     Em- 
pires in  the  past  have  been  as  a  rule  evolved  out  of  despotic  or  auto- 
cratic conceptions.     But  it  is  certain  that  if  the  Empire  of  the  future 
is  to  continue,  it  must  rest  upon  a  democratic  basis,  and  must  satisfy 
democratic  ideals.     I  decline  altogether  to  believe  that  this  is  an 
impossible  aspiration.    Whether  democracies  will  possess  the  sobriety 
and  the  patience,  the  breadth  of  view,  and  the  tenacity  to  maintain 
great  Empires  intact,  remains  to  be  proved.     America,  which  is  rela- 
tively homogeneous,  and  has  hitherto  encountered  no  serious  enemy, 
affords  inadequate  guidance.     But  that  democracies  will  have  the 
sense  and  the  insight  to  understand  Empire  and  to  incorporate  it  in 
their  political  formulas  I  entertain  no  doubt.     Incidentally  they  will 
find  in  it  an  invaluable  antidote  to  the  parochialism  that  is  the  bane 
of  domestic  politics,  and  the  insularity  that  hampers  smaller  States. 

THE  POLICY  OF  IMPERIALISM 

Imperialism,  however,  must  give  us  more  than  a  conviction. 
In  the  case  of  the  British  Empire,  at  any  rate,  it  would  ill  justify 
itself  unless  it  were  to  furnish  us  with  a  policy.  What  that  policy  must 
be  is  clear.  The  Empire  is  still  only  in  a  fluid  and  transitional  for- 
mation ;  it  has  yet  to  be  welded  into  a  great  world-state.  The  con- 
stituents are  there ;  the  spirit  is  there ;  but  the  problems  are  still 
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unsolved  and  the  plan  has  yet  to  be  produced.  We  have  so  to  work  that 
the  concentric  rings  shall  continue  to  revolve  round  the  central  star,  not 
merely  because  it  has  hitherto  been  the  law  of  their  being,  but  because 
it  is  their  interest  and  their  voluntary  choice.  In  the  economy  of  the 
imperial  household  we  are  dealing  not  with  children  but  with  grown  men. 
At  our  table  are  seated  not  dependents  or  menials  but  partners  as  free 
as  ourselves,  and  with  aspirations  not  less  ample  or  keen.  That  they 
are  bound  to  us  by  sentiment  is  a  priceless  asset ;  to  throw  it  away 
would  be  a  criminal  blunder.  This  is  the  Colonial  problem.  The 
Indian  problem  is  much  more  difficult ;  for  there  we  are  dealing,  not 
with  young  and  eager  democracies  of  our  own  blood,  but  with  a  society 
cast  in  a  conservative  and  rigid  mould,  divorced  from  our  own  by 
religion,  custom  and  race ;  though  here,  too,  a  spirit  of  nationality 
is  moving  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  unsuspected  forces  are  dimly 
struggling  to  light.  It  is  vain,  however,  to  pretend  that  India  can  be 
granted  self-government  on  the  Colonial  lines.  It  would  mean  ruin 
to  India  and  treason  to  our  trust.  The  Empire  cannot  apply  the  same 
policy  to  the  Colonies  and  to  India ;  but  it  can  be  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  and  it  can  pursue  the  same  end,  which  is  continued  and 
contented  incorporation  in  the  Imperial  union ;  albeit  here  again 
the  limits  of  disruption  would  be  very  different.  Were  the  Colonies 
to  break  away,  they  would  survive  and  ultimately  flourish,  but  the 
Empire  would  be  weakened.  Were  India  to  be  lost,  she  herself  would 
reel  back  into  chaos,  and  the  British  Empire,  at  any  rate  in  Asia, 
would  perish. 

PROBLEMS  OF  EMPIRE 

I  said  that  the  policy  of  Imperialism  is  confronted  with  many 
problems  which  it  must  attempt  to  solve.  They  will  keep  it  fully 
occupied  for  generations  to  come.  The  Mechanical  Problem,  i.e. 
the  problem  of  conquering  distance,  is  being  rendered  less  formidable 
every  day  by  the  astonishing  developments  in  electricity  and  steam ; 
although  in  one  case,  that  of  India,  the  shrinkage  that  results  cuts 
both  ways,  bringing  the  two  countries  physically  nearer — a  condition 
which  facilitates  communication,  and  therefore  knowledge,  between 
the  two — but  estranging  the  heart  of  the  Englishman  in  India  from 
his  work,  a  consequence  which  is  in  every  way  to  be  deplored.  The 
Racial  Problem  must  always  remain  an  anxious  one,  since  when 
excited  it  is  capable  of  transcending  all  others  in  explosive  energy  and 
importance.  America  can  cope  with  the  negroes  because  they  are  a 
relatively  small  community.  But  where  the  numbers  are  vast  and 
overwhelming,  as  with  the  population  of  India,  or  with  the  black  races 
of  Africa,  the  difficulties  may  become  acute.  The  Political  or  Adminis- 
trative Problem  will  also  have  to  be  faced.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
Empire  to  continue  permanently  to  be  governed  by  the  existing 
organisation.  The  party  in  the  temporary  numerical  ascendency 
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in  the  British  Isles  may  furnish  a  Cabinet,  but  that  body  cannot 
for  ever  exercise  uncontrolled  power  over  the  destinies  of  the  entire 
Empire.  Some  form  of  Imperial  Council,  advisory  if  no  more,  must 
sooner  or  later  emerge.  The  Defence  Problem,  i.e.  the  question 
how  the  Empire  is  to  divide  the  burden  of  military  and  naval  defence 
between  its  members,  and  the  Tariff  Problem,  or  the  question 
whether  the  Empire  can  be  made  more  self-contained  and  self-sufficing 
in  respect  of  its  trade — are  still  only  in  the  preliminary  stages  oi 
evolution.  At  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  will  elapse  before  they 
are  solved,  if  then.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  viz.,  that  in  proper 
hands  the  Crown  will  become,  if  not  more  powerful,  at  any  rate  more 
indispensable  and  more  important.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  Sovereign  will  visit  his  dominions  in  person,  and  hold  his  Court 
in  Calcutta  or  Quebec.  Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  the  enlightened 
Roman  Emperor  Hadrian  overran  his  vast  dominions  from  Carlisle 
to  Damascus,  with  results  that  left  an  enduring  and  beneficent  mark 
on  the  Roman  Empire.  What  he  did  then  ought  not  to  be  more 
difficult  now,  and  will  become  even  easier  in  the  future.  Nor  can  I 
imagine  any  stronger  cement  of  Empire  than  that  its  government 
and  unity,  as  typified  by  the  Sovereign,  should  from  time  to  time  be 
incarnated  in  the  allied  states  or  dominions.  The  capital  of  the 
Empire  will  probably  never  leave  London.  But  there  is  no  stationary 
necessity  or  obligation  in  the  Crown.2 

1  have  in  these  few  sentences  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  tasks, 
the  urgent  and  paramount  tasks,  with  which  the  Imperialism  of  the 
near  future  is  charged.     That  any  other  policy  or  any  other  political 
creed  can  successfully  solve  them  there  is  no  reason  to  believe.     Insular 
Radicalism  cannot  solve  them,  because  it  repudiates  the  fundamental 
conception  of  Empire.     Cosmopolitanism  cannot  solve  them,  because 
it  rests  upon  the  belief  that  no  one  national  organisation  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred  to  another,  whereas  it  is  the  essence  of  Imperialism, 
as  I  have  sketched  it,  to  hold  that  political  salvation  for  the  units 
composing  the  Empire  is  more  likely  to  be  found  within  its  framework 

2  This  passage  has  been  misinterpreted  in  some  quarters  as  suggesting  that  the 
Crown  ought  to  become  a  peripatetic  institution.     No  such  idea  was  in  my  mind. 
My  belief  and  hope  are  that  just  as  the  present  Sovereign  visited  the  Empire  when 
he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  and  just  as  the  present  Heir  to  the  Throne  has  twice  made 
similar  journeys,  so  there  will  be  nothing  in  the  future  to  deter  the  Sovereign  from 
repeating  the  experiment.     Hitherto  the  view  has  prevailed  that  the  Sovereign  cannot 
be  separated  from  his  Ministers  for  more  than  a  few  days,  or  at  the  most,  a  few 
weeks.     But  the  skrinkage  brought  about  by  the  electric  telegraph  and  swift  steam- 
ships is  such  that  he  could  now  visit  Canada,  India,  or  South  Africa  in  little  more 
time  than   was   till  lately  required  for   a  cruise   in  the  Mediterranean.      In   these 
circumstances  a  demand  is  certain  to  arise  for  an  occasional  visit  from  the  Crown  to 
important  parts  of  the  Empire.     It  could  not  be  acceded  tp  save  by  a  monarch  in  the 
prune  of  life  and  strength,  and  even  in  such  a  case  would  perhaps  not  be  a  common 
occurrence.     But  I  believe  that  the  step  could  be  and  ultimately  will  be  undertaken 
without  any  serious  dislocation  of  the  business  of  administration  ;  while  its  effect  in 
enhancing    the    loyalty    of    the   outlying    constituents   of    the    Empire    would    be 
immeasurable. 
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than  in  any  other  combination.  Socialism  cannot  solve  them,  because 
its  attention  is  arbitrarily  concentrated  upon  social  and  domestic 
issues,  and  because  it  is  being  taught  to  look  askance  at  Empire. 
To  Imperialism  therefore  alone  can  we  look  to  satisfy  the  needs 
and  to  hold  together  the  framework  of  the  British  Dominion. 

MORAL  BASIS  OP  IMPERIALISM 

But  if  Imperialism  is  to  play  this  part,  let  us  be  sure  that  it  is 
animated  by  the  supreme  idea,  without  which  it  is  only  as  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal,  viz.,  the  sense  of  sacrifice  and  the  idea 
of  duty.  Empire  can  only  be  achieved  with  satisfaction,  or  main- 
tained with  advantage,  provided  it  has  a  moral  basis.  To  the  people 
of  the  mother  State  it  must  be  a  discipline,  an  inspiration,  and  a 
faith.  To  the  people  of  the  circumference,  it  must  be  more  than  a 
flag  or  a  name,  it  must  give  them  what  they  cannot  otherwise  or  else- 
where enjoy ;  not  merely  justice  or  order,  or  material  prosperity,  but 
the  sense  of  partnership  in  a  great  idea,  the  consecrating  influence 
of  a  lofty  purpose.  I  think  it  must  be  because  in  the  heart  of  British 
endeavour  there  has  burned  this  spark  of  heavenly  flame  that  Provi- 
dence has  hitherto  so  richly  blessed  our  undertakings.  If  it  is  extin- 
guished or  allowed  to  die  our  Empire  will  have  no  more  life  than  a 
corpse  from  which  the  spirit  has  lately  fled,  and  like  a  corpse  will 
moulder. 

THE  FUTURE 

As  to  the  future,  if  I  found  any  audience  of  my  countrymen  who 
were  plunged  in  doubt  as  to  what  it  might  bring  forth  and  who  won- 
dered whether  the  handwriting  might  not  already  be  tracing  its 
sentence  on  the  wall  of  our  Empire,  as  it  has  done  upon  those  of 
Babylon,  and  Nineveh,  and  Rome,  I  would  say  to  them  :  Have  no 
such  craven  fears.  From  the  sordid  controversies  and  the  some- 
times depressing  gloom  of  our  insular  existence  look  forth,  and,  if 
the  summons  comes  to  you,  go  forth,  into  the  larger  fields  of  Empire 
where  duty  still  calls  and  an  illimitable  horizon  opens.  Preserve 
with  faithful  attachment  the  acquisitions  of  our  forefathers,  not 
tabulating  them  .with  vulgar  pride,  but  accepting  the  legacy  with 
reverence,  and  holding  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  maintain  it.  Be  sure 
that  in  our  national  character,  if  we  can  keep  it  high  and  undefiled, 
still  lies  our  national  strength.  Count  it  no  shame  to  acknowledge 
our  Imperial  mission,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  disgrace 
to  be  untrue  to  it,  and  even  if  God  no  longer  thunders  from  Sinai, 
and  His  oracles  are  sometimes  reported  dumb,  cling  humbly  but 
fervently  to  the  belief  that  so  long  as  we  are  worthy  we  may  still 
remain  one  of  the  instruments  through  whom  He  chooses  to  speak 
to  mankind. 

CURZOIT. 
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'  ON  EARTH— PEACE  /  • 

CHRISTMAS  MUSINGS  BY  CARMEN  SYLVA 
Une  immense  esptiranae  a  travers6  la  terre.'  — ALFRED  DE  MURSET. 


THROUGHOUT  tlie  hell  which  we  have  made  of  God's  beautiful  world, 
from  time  to  time  a  word  resounds,  whose  passing  sweetness  stirs 
our  souls  as  it  were  a  message  from  on  high — the  one  word,  ringing 
out  like  a  clarion  call  above  the  blood-stained  fields  and  cities  black 
with  smoke  and  sin  which  are  the  outcome  of  our  boasted  civilisation, 
echoing,  too,  within  the  depths  of  every  heart  with  the  yearning  of  an 
infinite  regret,  as  our  thoughts  involuntarily  go  back  to  those  better 
days  in  which  men  did  not  live  in  perpetual  enmity  and  strife,  and 
thus  had  some  leisure  left  for  the  cultivation  of  the  noble  arts  of  peace. 
But  since  it  now  seems  to  be  universally  recognised  that  warfare  in 
some  shape  or  other  is  the  natural  state  of  mankind,  and  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  nations  to  be  always  armed  to  the  teeth,  in  order  to  be 
ready  at  any  moment  for  attack  or  defence,  the  intellect  and  the 
imagination  should  seem  but  of  trifling  importance  beside  the  vast 
machinery  required  for  this  terrible  work  of  destruction.  The  world's 
highest  admiration  is  now  given — not  to  him  the  expression  of  whose 
wise  and  noble  thought  has  increased  the  common  treasure  of  humanity 
and  remains  a  priceless  heritage  to  all  future  ages,  neither  to  him 
who  in  some  masterpiece  has  given  us  a  new  revelation  of  the  eternal 
beauty  his  inner  vision  beheld,  nor  yet  to  him  who  by  one  of  those 
great  discoveries  that  enlarge  our  mental  horizon  has  thrown  light 
on  the  darkest,  most  baffling  problems ;  to  none  of  these,  its  true 
benefactors,  does  it  award  the  prize,  but  to  the  individual  who  by 
the  invention  of  some  new  and  terrific  engine  of  destruction  furnishes 
us  with  the  highly  perfected  means  of  hideous  and  wholesale  slaughter. 
What  a  terribly  significant  saying  is  that  of  the  Japanese  diplomatist 
who  the  other  day  remarked  : 

For  two  thousand  years  we  kept  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  were 
known  to  it  but  by  the  marvels  of  our  delicate  ethereal  art,  and  the  finely 
wrought  productions  of  our  ingenious  handicrafts,  and  we  were  accounted 
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barbarians  I  But  from  the  day  in  which  we  made  war  on  other  nations  and 
killed  many  thousands  of  our  adversaries,  you  at  once  admit  our  claim  to  rank 
among  civilised  nations. 

When  we  consider  the  high  pitch  of  civilisation  to  which  during 
that  protracted  millennium  the  quick-witted,  sensitive,  versatile 
island-folk  attained — a  civilisation  which  it  is  to  be  feared  their  recent 
more  tangible  and  more  brutal  triumphs  in  another  field  may  induce 
them  to  barter  for  a  cheap  veneer  of  Western  civilisation  little  in  har- 
mony with  their  capacities  or  their  tastes — when  we  gaze  upon  the 
opalescent  hues  of  those  lovely  landscapes  for  which  their  artists 
would  appear  to  have  dipped  their  brushes  in  some  enchanted  source, 
or  handle  the  dainty  toys  which  it  might  seem  that  fairy  fingers  alone 
could  fabricate — above  all,  when  we  listen  to  the  old  heroic  legends 
and  stories  which  form  the  subject  of  the  national  literature  and  whose 
spirit  animates  the  popular  drama,  as  we  are  thus  brought  face  to 
face  with  these  multitudinous  and  irrefragable  evidences  of  a  wide- 
spread and  perfectly  homogeneous  culture,  spontaneously  developed 
from  native  resources  and  penetrating  and  permeating  all  ranks  to  an 
extent  rarely  seen  elsewhere — can  we  refrain  from  speculating  on  the 
grand  results,  which  under  like  conditions — the  duration  of  a  peace 
of  two  thousand  years — our  own  Europe  might  not  also  achieve  ? 

And  yet  we  must  not  too  hastily  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  war 
itself  is  the  sole  or  even  the  chief  obstacle  to  man's  happiness  here 
below.  Far  from  it.  There  is  something,  it  has  been  well  said,  far 
worse  than  actual  war,  and  that  is  a  deceitful  and  fallacious  peace. 
It  is  the  last  product  of  an  age  of  hypocrisy  and  shams,  this  peace 
which  is  peace  only  in  name,  but  in  reality  serves  as  a  cloak  for  the 
indulgence  of  petty  hatreds  and  jealousies,  a  thousand  times  more 
hurtful  to  the  moral  fibre  of  a  nation  than  openly  declared  and  honest 
warfare.  What  can  be  more  degrading  than  the  miserable  rivalry, 
so  different  from  the  generous  emulation  of  former  times,  which  every- 
where prevails  between  the  different  peoples  of  the  globe  ?  Mere 
greed  of  wealth,  of  territorial  expansion  and  numerical  superiority, 
would  too  generally  seem  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  nobler  am- 
bitions of  our  forefathers,  whose  very  faults  were  on  so  grand  a  scale 
that  they  often  appear  to  have  sprung  but  from  the  excess  of  a  virtue. 
But  nations  no  longer  compete  for  pre-eminence  in  literature,  in 
science  or  in  art,  no  state  comes  forward  in  our  day  as  the  champion 
of  the  oppressed,  the  protector  of  the  weak,  a  leader  of  forlorn  hopes, 
and  patron  of  all  chivalrous  endeavour  ;  the  sole  desire  of  each  and  all 
is  to  obtain  the  monopoly  of  commercial  enterprise.  And,  as  ever, 
to  the  lowness  of  the  aim  pursued  corresponds  a  like  absence  of  scruple 
in  the  means  employed.  It  is  a  fight  to  the  death,  in  which  not  only 
is  no  quarter  given,  but  in  which  also  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons,  if 
not  officially  sanctioned,  is  at  all  events  constantly  hypocritically 
condoned.  The  combatants  would  seem  moreover  bent,  not  so  much 
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on  securing  some  positive  advantage  to  themselves,  as  on  inflicting 
the  utmost  possible  damage  on  their  opponents.  For  it  is  curiously 
characteristic  of  modern  rapacity  that  it  finds  even  greater  satisfaction 
in  depriving  another  of  his  lawful  possessions,  or  in  forestalling  him  in 
the  advantages  to  which  he  is  legitimately  entitled,  than  in  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  its  own  new  illgotten  gains.  We  have  but  to  look 
around  us,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  to  see  that  it  is  under  this  most 
ignoble  aspect  that  the  so-called  '  struggle  for  existence '  is  daily, 
hourly  taking  place,  as  well  between  nations  as  between  individuals. 
And  we  still  dare  to  speak  of  progress  and  enlightenment !  In  reality, 
we  have  gone  back  centuries,  giving  way  to  all  the  old  savage  instincts 
of  primitive  ages.  Is  it  not  humiliating  to  have  arrived  at  this  result 
after  more  than  nineteen  hundred  years  of  Christianity  ?  Nearly 
two  thousand  years  ago  the  divine  injunction,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,5  was  given  to  man,  and  never  at  any  period  of 
the  world's  history  were  men  divided  by  hatreds  more  bitter  and 
unrelenting  than  possess  them  now.  So  little  confidence  have  we 
apparently  either  in  the  integrity  of  our  own  designs  or  in  the  honesty 
of  purpose  of  those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  that  the  very  name 
of  neighbour,  far  from  conjuring  up  the  ideas  of  help  and  good  fellow- 
ship which  should  attach  to  it,  has  now  become  the  synonym  of  enemy. 
Everywhere,  all  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  it  is  just  the  neighbouring 
states,  which  instead  of  being  able  to  rest  on  a  footing  of  mutual 
sincerity,  are  animated  by  the  most  suspicious  and  unfriendly  feelings. 
While  deriding  the  Christian  ideal  of  union  based  on  brotherly  love 
we  have  at  the  same  time  fallen  far  behind  pagan  observance  of  private 
friendship  and  public  alliance,  to  which  the  recognition  of  ties  of  kindred 
and  the  exchange  of  the  sacred  rites  of  hospitality  imparted  a  sort  of 
religious  sanction.  With  one  hand  extended  in  friendship,  the  poli- 
ticians of  our  day  hold  in  the  other  the  match  ready  with  which  to 
kindle  the  torch  of  discord,  whilst  the  exigencies  of  modern  statecraft, 
swayed  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  money  market,  may  to-morrow 
make  enemies  of  those  who  yesterday  were  brothers-in-arms.  And 
where  grounds  of  mutual  distrust  once  exist,  the  increased  facilities 
of  communication  between  different  countries,  far  from  tending  to 
further  friendly  intercourse,  do  but  serve  to  widen  the  breach. 

How  different  might  it  be,  if  divesting  ourselves  of  unworthy 
suspicions,  and  whilst  striving  once  more  to  live  up  to  a  higher  ideal, 
we  could  allow  ourselves  quietly  to  reap  the  benefit  of  those  practical 
improvements  which  the  accumulated  experience  of  past  generations 
and  the  inventive  genius  of  modern  times  have  combined  to  bestow 
upon  us.  Among  these,  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  travel  is  surely  one 
of  the  first  and  best.  Thanks  to  the  speed  with  which  the  longest 
journeys  are  now  accomplished,  distance — if  we  may  not  precisely 
claim  to  have  done  away  with  it — is  at  all  events  no  longer  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  our  visiting  scenes  of  special  interest  and 
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attraction  even  when  situated  at  the  furthest  ends  of  the  earth. 
Famous  historic  sites,  the  glorious  monuments  of  antiquity,  whatever 
natural  beauties  or  artistic  treasures  each  land  may  contain,  all  these 
have  now  become  easily  accessible  to  many  thousands,  utterly  beyond 
the  reach  of  whom  they  formerly  lay.  How  few  human  beings  are 
indeed  in  our  day  condemned  to  spend  their  lives  on  the  self  same  spot 
and  in  the  midst  of  those  very  surroundings  among  which  they  were 
born  !  Nor  is  the  hard  necessity  of  lifelong  exile  from  the  home  of 
their  youth  now,  as  formerly,  imposed  on  those  adventurous  spirits 
whom  a  noble  ambition  sends  forth  as  pioneers  of  civilisation  to  serve 
their  country  and  humanity  in  some  remote  region  at  an  advanced 
outpost.  Not,  however,  from  regard  to  the  mere  convenience  of  the 
individual  do  we  set  so  high  a  store  on  the  improved  conditions  of 
modern  travel,  but  rather  on  account  of  the  blessings  to  the  world  at 
large  which  must  eventually  result  therefrom.  There  were  no  real 
gain  to  mankind,  did  the  ingenuity  and  skill  which  enable  us  to  move 
so  swiftly  from  place  to  place  serve  but  to  gratify  the  idle  curiosity 
of  the  tourist  or  to  further  the  selfish  interests  of  men  of  business  ; 
here  as  elsewhere  there  are  other  than  utilitarian  ends  at  stake,  and 
the  perfected  mechanism  of  each  new  system  of  locomotion  involves 
issues  fraught  with  deep  significance.  For  undoubtedly  the  possibility 
of  visiting  foreign  lands  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
those  material  advantages  which  were  formerly  restricted  to  certain 
privileged  classes,  but  may  now  be  enjoyed  by  the  majority  of  people. 
All  of  us  who  have  travelled  must  have  been  conscious  of  the  widening 
of  our  mental  horizon  as  we  step  outside  the  frontiers  of  our  native 
land.  How  often,  if  our  studies  have  but  rightly  prepared  us  for  the 
impressions  we  are  to  receive,  does  not  this  first  aspect  of  another 
country  come  upon  us  with  the  force  of  a  revelation,  making  clear 
at  a  glance  much  which  seemed  hitherto  incomprehensible  in  the 
history  of  its  pa§t.  And  the  longer  we  dwell  upon  its  soil,  the  closer 
our  association  with  its  inhabitants,  the  more  surely  do  we  find  this 
first  impression — as  of  a  new  world  suddenly  opened  out  before  us — 
confirmed  and  strengthened  by  subsequent  experience.  For  when, 
after  long  years  spent  among  a  nation,  living  its  life  and  speaking  its 
speech,  we  have  become  sufficiently  impregnated  with  moral  atmo- 
sphere to  penetrate  to  its  inmost  soul,  it  will  not  be  merely  the  one 
special  type  of  human  society  here  represented  which  we  shall  have 
learnt  to  understand,  but  we  may  also,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  stock 
from  which  we  ourselves  have  sprung,  obtain,  together  with  fresh 
insight  into  the  problem  of  our  own  nature,  a  broader  and  more  com- 
plete view  of  mankind  in  general.  Can  we  then  refuse  to  believe  in 
the  incalculable  benefits  which  must  necessarily  result  from  the 
recently  developed  means  of  intercourse  between  different  parts  of 
the  globe,  if  but  wisely  directed  and  no  longer  made  subservient  to 
narrow  and  selfish  aims  ?  Knowledge  begets  sympathy ;  and  were 
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but  the  higher  knowledge  to  become  universal  there  must  surely  soon 
be  an  end  to  most  of  the  feuds  and  divisions  that  consume  our  lives. 
For  not  only  should  it  be  impossible  to  rational  human  beings,  who 
have  once  arrived  at  a  just  appreciation'  of  each  others'  merits,  to 
continue  to  indulge  in  senseless  hatred  and  ill-will,  but  the  very  cause 
and  pretext  of  jealousy  and  strife  must  be  altogether  taken  away 
from  the  hour  in  which  we  recognise  the  absolute  worthlessness  of  those 
things  for  which  men  commonly  contend,  as  well  as  the  utter  futility 
of  every  attempt  to  possess  ourselves  by  force  or  fraud  of  any  of  those 
things  which  are  worth  having.  There  are  alas  !  too  few  among  us 
who  rate  at  their  true  value — as  mere  dross  and  tinsel — the  goods  this 
world  can  give,  or  who  realise  that  the  gifts  of  heaven,  in  whatever 
shape  they  be  conferred,  '  beauty,  wit,  high  birth,  vigour  of  bone, 
desert  in  service,  love,  friendship,  charity,'  that  these  intangible  and 
imperishable  possessions  are  of  their  very  nature  indivisible  and 
inalienable,  and  that  the  whole  armaments  of  the  mightiest  empire 
could  not  avail  to  take  them  away  from  him  who  hath  in  order  to 
bestow  them  on  him  who  hath  not.  When  that  lesson  is  fully  borne 
in  upon  the  souls  of  all,  more  will  be  done  in  the  cause  of  peace  and 
unity  among  men  than  has  till  now  been  effected  by  propaganda  and 
debate. 

Let  us  then  welcome  every  new  discovery  or  invention  which  tends 
to  promote  friendly  intercourse  between  nations,  by  removing  the 
barriers  ignorance  and  prejudice  have  too  often  raised  to  keep  them 
apart.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  our  patriotism, 
to  be  faithless  to  the  old  ideals  and  time-honoured  traditions  which  are 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  a  race.  It  is  rather  in  the 
strength  of  our  attachment  to  these,  in  our  devotion  to  every  national 
symbol,  that  may  be  sought  a  guarantee  of  tolerance  towards  the 
different  beliefs  and  widely  differing  opinions  of  men  of  another  race. 
As  we  learn  to  know  ourselves  and  others  better,  we  shall  each  and  all 
be  more  strongly  impelled  to  the  exercise  of  mutual  forbearance,  and 
should  therefore  labour  with  a  common  accord  everywhere  to  dissipate 
the  clouds  of  misunderstanding  and  mistrust.  And  there  can  be, 
I  am  convinced,  no  surer  and  simpler  means  of  penetrating  the  soul  of 
the  nation  with  which  we  desire  to  establish  cordial  relations  than  to 
set  to  work  to  make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language 
which  is  the  direct  and  unmodified  expression  of  that  nation's  inmost 
thought.  On  the  immense  benefit  to  ourselves  to  be  derived  thereby 
we  need  not  dwell.  The  study  of  other  languages  than  our  own  has 
long  been  recognised  as  a  wide  and  firm  basis  of  liberal  culture,  the 
acquisition  of  each  new  tongue  furnishing  us  with  the  key  to  a  vast 
treasure  house  containing  untold  riches.  '  As  many  languages  as  a 
man  possesses,'  said  one  of  the  wisest  statesmen  and  ablest  rulers  in 
a  great  age,  '  so  many  souls  hath  he  ! '  And  this  dictum  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  none  of  us,  surely,  will  be  inclined  to  dis- 
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pute,  although  we  may  not  so  readily  agree  with  his  further  fanciful 
elaboration  of  the  theme.  For  proceeding  to  enumerate  the  special 
uses  of  the  various  tongues  he  himself  possessed,  beginning  with  the 
stately  Latin  as  the  fit  language  for  prayer,  and  the  soft  melodious 
Italian  for  love,  the  polyglot  monarch,  while  designating  French  as 
suitable  for  affairs  of  State  and  reserving  Spanish  for  conversation 
with  his  friends,  only  mentions  German,  I  am  afraid,  in  which  to 
speak  to  his  servants,  and  English  to  his  horses  ! 

But  I  am  wandering  far  from  my  subject,  and  feel  how  little  I 
have  dwelt  on  that  part  of  it  which  is  nearest  my  heart,  on  my  wish, 
namely,  to  discover  in  our  modern  ways  of  life  and  thought  the  ele- 
ments most  capable  of  becoming  useful  factors  in  the  cause  of  true 
civilisation.  I  have  tried  to  point  to  the  widespread  study 
of  language  as  one  of  these  most  potent  agents.  Sometimes  I  have 
wondered  whether  music  might  not  effect  still  more  by  actually 
serving  as  a  universal  language,  understood  by  all  men  alike,  all  over 
the  world,  and  therefore  bringing  all  things  into  harmony.  But, 
strange  to  say,  no  music  has  yet  been  known  to  possess  this  character 
of  universality.  Whilst  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  that  this 
inarticulate  yet  wondrously  modulated  form  of  speech,  so  apt  to 
express  every  shade  and  inflexion  of  human  emotion,  would,  from 
whatever  region  it  came,  at  once  awaken  responsive  echoes  in  the 
hearts  of  all  listeners — it  would  rather  seem  as  if  in  actual  fact  the 
national  temperament  everywhere  were  peculiarly  refractory  to  every 
manifestation  of  the  genius  of  another  nation  in  this  particular  sphere 
of  art.  The  influence  of  a  great  poet  is  never  confined  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  own  country  :  Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare  belong  to 
the  whole  world  alike.  The  world's  great  painters,  too,  are  common 
property  ;  no  special  training  is  required  to  render  the  works  of  a  great 
master  intelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of  another  country  than  that 
which  gave  him  birth :  Corot  will  be  as  readily  understood  as  Turner 
by  an  Englishman  of  culture,  and  a  Spaniard  whose  taste  has  been 
formed  in  the  contemplation  of  Murillo  and  Velasquez  will  be  equally 
capable  of  appreciating  Michelangelo  or  Rembrandt.  Not  so  is  it 
with  music ;  her  language,  for  all  it  appears  so  clear  and  simple,  is  in 
reality  differentiated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  from  zone  to  zone, 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  time  and  effort  are  necessary  to  acclimatise 
any  variety  on  another  soil.  It  took  long  years  even  for  the  master- 
pieces of  the  great  German  composers  to  win  true  recognition  from 
the  highly  cultivated,  art-loving  public  of  France,  and,  vice  versa,  it  is 
only  now  that  the  excellent  young  school  of  modern  French  musicians 
is  beginning  to  obtain  a  hearing  in  music-loving  Germany.  If  by  a 
single  exception  the  works  of  Richard  Wagner  were  speedily  naturalised 
throughout  Europe,  I  believe  this  to  be  due  in  the  first  place  to  the 
attractive  character  of  his  dramatic  subjects,  to  the  interest  attaching 
to  the  old  stories  and  legends  woven  by  him  into  his  music,  rather 
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than  to  the  influence  of  the  musical  setting  itself.  In  the  same 
manner  the  Scriptural  subjects  chosen  by  Handel  were  the  primary 
cause  of  the  swiftly  achieved  and  abiding  popularity  he  enjoyed  in 
England,  and  some  such  reasons  will,  I  think,  always  be  discovered 
to  have  prevailed  wherever  national  prejudice  has  apparently  been 
quickly  and  easily  overcome.  On  the  other  hand,  the  music  of  Eastern 
nations  is  to  this  day  as  incomprehensible  and  inharmonious  to  our 
ear  as  ours  is  doubtless  unmelodious  and  discordant  to  them. 

Music  then  will  evidently  never  furnish  the  common  ground  on 
which  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  to  meet  in  amity.  It  may  be 
perhaps  that  in  course  of  time  some  higher  and  purer  form  of  art  may 
be  evolved,  free  from  all  national  peculiarities,  which  all  nations  may 
therefore  with  equal  right  claim  for  their  own.  A  mere  Utopian  dream, 
some  will  say,  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  such  dreams  are  not  so 
easily  disregarded.  With  the  Christmas  bells  ringing  their  glad 
tidings  in  our  ears,  our  thoughts  naturally  revert  to  the  hope  newly 
born  into  the  world  nineteen  centuries  ago  in  the  humble  stable  at 
Bethlehem.  There,  in  the  mysterious  silence  of  the  glorious  Eastern 
night,  came  the  message  of  the  Spirit  to  those  whom  the  bonds  of  the 
flesh  held  fast.  That  promise,  of  freedom  to  the  oppressed,  of  strength 
to  the  weak,  of  health  to  the  sick,  of  rest  to  the  weary,  and  of  joy  to 
all  who  mourn,  symbolised  in  the  Star  that  led  the  wanderers  to  the 
spot,  has  never  since  been  extinguished  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Dimmed 
and  darkened  though  it  might  be  at  times  by  error,  by  misery  or  crime, 
it  has  yet  continued  to  shine  on,  now  with  a  feebler,  now  with  a 
brighter  glow,  throughout  the  ages,  and  the  world  on  which  that 
light  has  once  dawned  can  never  again  be  the  same  it  was  before.  We 
must  not  then  despair ;  however  gloomy  the  near  prospect  seem,  let 
us  look  out  with  confidence  to  the  distant  horizon  for  a  sign  of  the 
realisation  of  our  dearest  hopes.  It  rests  with  ourselves,  with  each 
one  of  us,  either  to  help  to  frustrate  those  hopes  in  our  generation, 
or  to  work  to  bring  about  their  fulfilment.  Whatever  be  the  measure 
of  our  success,  if  the  ideas  for  which  we  combat  seem  to  make  but  slow 
progress,  we  know  that  sooner  or  later  the  good  cause  must  triumph, 
and  all  voices  join  in  the  angelic  song,  '  Peace  upon  Earth  !  Goodwill 
to  men ! ' 

CARMEN  SYLVA 
(Queen  of  Roumania). 
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LABOUR  AND    TARIFF  REFORM 

TARIFF  reform  is  essentially  a  question  which,  ought  to  be,  and  will  be, 
decided  by  the  wage-earning  classes  of  the  country.  Any  change  in 
our  fiscal  arrangements  of  the  nature  contemplated  will  affect  the 
capitalist  and  professional  classes  comparatively  slightly,  while  it 
will  influence  the  working  classes,  favourably  or  unfavourably,  to  a 
far  greater  degree.  The  margin  above  a  bare  subsistence  is  more 
generous  among  the  former  than  among  the  latter.  And,  moreover, 
working  people  are,  in  their  capacity  of  producers,  more  vitally 
interested  than  those  in  the  economy  of  whose  Eves  production  does 
not  play  so  important  a  part.  That  the  question  will  be  settled  by 
wage-earners  is  certain  because  the  electorate  is  so  largely  composed 
of  that  class.  It  is  equally  certain  that  our  wage-earners  will  never 
be  convinced  of  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  a  reform  of  the  tariff 
by  masses  of  intricate  statistics.  It  is  proverbial  that  statistics  may 
be  made  to  prove  anything.  Preconceived  opinions  strongly  enter- 
tained will,  in  spite  of  heroic  efforts  for  impartiality,  make  themselves 
felt,  with  the  result  that  figures  which  are  intended  to  prove  or 
disprove  a  case  not  unfrequently  become  manipulated  in  order 
to  achieve  the  end  which  the  compiler  has  in  view.  This  weakness 
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in  methods  of  statistical  proof  has  been  amply  illustrated  during  the 
course  of  the  present  fiscal  controversy.  Apparently  unanswerable 
figures  have  been  produced  from  time  to  time  to  prove  the  need  for 
a  change  in  our  fiscal  system  ;  and  as  surely  as  night  follows  day 
they  have  been  capped  by  contradictory  statistics  ostensibly 
demonstrating  the  inviolate  character  of  our  present  system.  Some- 
times careful  examination  has  shown  that  the  original  tariff  reform 
statement  was  open  to  suspicion,  but  more  often  that  a  sophistica- 
tion of  figures  and  facts  has  given  to  the  '  Free  Trade '  version 
the  appearance  of  an  effective  rejoinder.  Working  people  have 
neither  the  time,  nor  the  inclination,  nor  perhaps  the  capacity 
to  unravel  all  the  intricacies  of  a  highly  controversial  discussion, 
or  to  weigh  and  balance  figures  and  statistics  on  which  theories 
on  the  most  shifting  and  inexact  of  all  sciences — economics — are 
based.  What  every  intelligent  working  man  wants  is  to  get  an 
unencumbered  view  of  the  practical  effect  of  so-called  Free  Trade 
upon  his  opportunities  of  employment  and  wage-earning  power. 

*  Free  Trade  '  speakers  attach  enormous  importance  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  of  exports  and  imports.  They  are  paraded  month 
after  month  in  order  to  convince  the  people  of  this  country  of  their 
amazing  prosperity.  In  the  twelve  months  just  ended  our  imports,  in 
comparison  with  the  preceding  year,  increased  by  38,015,6762.,  our 
exports  by  50,629,2582.,  and  our  re-exports  by  6,869,6612.  ;  and  over 
and  over  again  it  has  been  contended  that  these  figures  supply  incon- 
trovertible proof  of  our  satisfactory  progress  as  a  manufacturing  people. 
They  stand,  however,  condemned,  because  they  do  not  reveal  the  whole 
truth.  These  returns  ignore  the  home  trade.  They  give  values  only, 
and  in  default  of  fuller  information  they  afford  insufficient  evidence 
of  well-being.  They  do  not  give  quantities,  nor  do  they  show  profits 
nor  the  amount  of  labour  employed.  During  the  past  year  the 
British  working  man,  in  common  with  all  other  classes,  has  had  to  pay 
more  for  everything  he  has  required.  Bread  has  been  dearer,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  practically  all  commodities  in  common  use,  from  the  hat 
on  the  top  of  his  head  to  the  boots  with  which  he  is  shod — not  even 
excluding  the  tobacco  in  his  pipe  and  the  sweets  which  his  children 
buy  in  halfpennyworths.  Raw  material  has  generally  increased  in 
cost  by  about  25  per  cent,  since  1896  ;  and  the  householder,  on  a  big 
or  little  scale,  who  has  been  called  upon  to  pay  more  for  everything 
required,  has  been  invited  to  rejoice  at  the  inevitable  result  of  enhanced 
values  as  represented  in  the  official  returns  published  by  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  anomaly  is  even  more  glaring  than  this,  because  in 
many  cases  the  increased  cost  has  appeared  twice  over  in  the  official 
returns.  When  the  British  merchant  has  imported  raw  material  he 
has  paid  a  higher  price,  and  this  has  been  set  forth  in  the  returns  of 
imports  ;  a  large  portion  of  this  raw  material  has  been  afterwards 
exported  in  a  manufactured  or  semi-manufactured  state,  and  the 
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merchant  has  added  to  his  selling  price  the  increased  cost  of  his  raw 
material,  and  thus  the  appreciation  in  value  which  has  already  been 
set  down  in  the  return  of  imports  ae^ain  operates  to  produce  that 
apparent  expansion  in  exports  which  is  the  joy  of  the  '  Free  Trader.' 

A  big  output  does  not  always  mean  a  fair  profit,  nor  do  larger 
trade  returns  necessarily  imply  increased  employment  of  labour. 
Every  mechanical  improvement  which  the  manufacturer  has  intro- 
duced to  increase  production  has  resulted  in  a  displacement  of  labour. 
He  makes  more  goods,  he  aids  more  substantially  than  ever  in  ex- 
panding the  values  shown  in  the  trade  returns,  but  per  pound  sterling 
of  goods  produced  he  pays  less  in  wages.  It  is  but  poor  consolation  to 
working  men  to  know  that  increased  value  of  imports  and  exports 
means  that  they  are  paying  more  and  earning  less.  It  might  be  fairly 
argued  that  in  Germany  an  increase  in  imports  and  exports  is  an 
indication  of  prosperity.  Emigration  has  greatly  diminished  in 
that  empire,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  import  labour 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  Our  Board  of  Trade 
returns  might  be  indicative  of  prosperity  with  us  if  the  same  con- 
ditions obtained,  but  unfortunately  they  do  not.  And  apart  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  figures  as  to  our  imports  and  exports — the  deceptive 
character  of  which  is  evident — where  are  to  be  found  those  abounding 
signs  of  national  prosperity  which  these  returns  are  held  to  indicate  ? 
Where  are  they  ? 

During  the  months  when  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  have  been 
steadily  increasing  the  number  of  employed  has  been  steadily  de- 
creasing. Amongst  skilled  workers  belonging  to  trade  unions  sending 
returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade  the  percentage  of  unemployed  has 
risen  from  3'8  per  cent,  in  September  1906,  to  6  percent,  in  December 
last.  These  figures  do  not  refer  to  the  much  larger  army  of  unskilled 
workers  who  do  not  belong  to  unions,  and  who  are  most  sensibly 
affected  by  loss  of  employment.  In  the  absence  of  full  statistics  a 
sidelight  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  from  the  Reformer's  Year- 
book, in  which  it  is  estimated  that  the  numbers  of  unemployed  '  vary 
from  half  a  million  to  three  quarters  of  a  million  in  the  course  of  a 
year  of  normal  conditions.'  What  will  be  the  figures  in  years  of 
abnormal  conditions  which,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  surely  have  to 
face  ?  In  spite  of  our  booming  trade  returns,  the  labour  market  has 
become  increasingly  depressed,  and,  apart  from  those  who  are  now 
recognised  as  unemployable — a  product  in  no  small  measure  of  our 
present  fiscal  policy — it  is  no  exaggeration  to  put  the  number  of 
unemployed  at  present  at  three  quarters  of  a  million.  Then  there 
are  the  '  official '  poor  whom  we  have  always  with  us.  There  were 
in  July  last,  at  midsummer,  when  the  pauper  returns  are  always  most 
favourable,  no  fewer  than  868,200  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  in 
England  and  Wales  alone,  besides  about  12,000  'casuals.'  Every 
indication  points  to  the  fact  that  since  July  the  number  of  persons 
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receiving  poor-relief  has  greatly  increased,  and  it  will  be  under-  rather 
than  over-stating  the  facts  to  say  that  on  the  1st  of  January  last 
900,000  persons  were  dependent  upon  the  rates.  If  to  this  aggregate 
figure  is  added  those  out  of  employment  and  receiving  unemployed 
pay  from  their  unions,  and  others  subsisting  on  charity,  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  upwards  of  1,000,000 — probably  nearly 
1,500,000 — of  our  working,  or,  rather,  of  our  workless,  people  are 
forced  into  idleness.  In  other  words,  about  one  in  every  twenty 
adult  and  employable  persons  in  England  and  Wales  is  unemployed, 
either  sheltering  within  the  workhouses  of  the  country  or  dependent 
upon  parochial  or  eleemosynary  sources  of  income  for  the  maintenance 
of  life.  These  are  the  unfortunates,  absolutely  without  the  means  of 
earning  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  addition  we  cannot  forget 
the  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  who,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  live  continually  on  the  margin  line  of  want. 

These  facts,  however,  do  not  complete  the  tale  of  English  pro- 
sperity. The  Board  of  Trade  returns  take  no  account  of  our  export 
of  human  beings.  For  some  years  past  the  number  of  emigrants  of 
British  birth  from  England  and  Wales  has  exceeded  100,000  per  annum, 
and  for  the  most  part  these,  our  fellow-countrymen  who  have  left 
their  homes  in  search  of  work  and  the  means  of  subsistence,  have  been 
in  the  prime  of  life.  This  exportation  of  human  beings  at  the  rate  of 
100,000  a  year  is  surely  a  curious  phenomenon  in  face  of  the  '  Free 
Trade '  theory  that,  as  production  depends  upon  the  number  of 
workers,  this  country's  pre-eminence  in  trade  cannot  possibly  be  main- 
tained, because  our  population  is  increasing  far  less  rapidly  than  the 
population  of  Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  fact  that,  with 
State  or  municipal  aid  or  by  the  assistance  of  charitable  funds,  so 
many  unemployed  are  being  sent  from  this  country  to  other  spheres  of 
activity  is  sufficient  answer  to  the  absurd  argument  as  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  population  to  reach  a  higher  level  of  production.  The 
truth  is  that  under  our  existing  system  a  smaller  proportion  of  our 
small  population  is  able  to  find  work  than  is  the  case  in  Germany  under 
her  system,  with  a  far  larger  population,  labouring  under  conscription 
and  other  industrial  disadvantages.  We  have  been  exporting  while 
Germany  has  been  importing  labour. 

If  the  British  working  man,  who  must  eventually  arbitrate  on  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  fiscal  controversy,  is  to  be  converted,  he  must  be 
given  a  broad  issue.  It  is  useless  to  ply  him  with  involved  statistics. 
He  must  be  shown  that  tariff  reform  will  not  only  be  to  the  advantage 
of  his  class,  but  to  himself  as  the  unit  and,  very  naturally  in  his  own 
eyes,  the  most  important  u«it  in  the  world  ;  and  his  vision  must  be 
cleared  of  certain  delusions.  At  present  he  is  hypnotised  by  the 
misleading  suggestion  of '  Free  Trade,'  a  term  which  he  vainly  imagines 
can  be  legitimately  applied  to  our  existing  fiscal  system.  Free  Trade 
consists  in  the  unrestricted  exchange  of  commodities  between  various 
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communities  all  over  the  world.  It  was  contended  by  the  early 
apostles  of  the  Manchester  School  that  certain  climates  and  soils  and 
certain  races  were  specially  designed  by  a  beneficent  Providence  for 
special  forms  of  production.  Consequently  it  was  urged  that  if  free 
trading  were  promoted,  industry  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world 
would  naturally  fall  into  preordained  channels,  one  country  devoting 
itself  to  one  form  of  production  and  another  country  to  another,  thus 
facilitating  a  free  and  amicable  exchange  of  goods,  leadings  to  the 
removal  of  all  causes  of  international  irritation,  and  to  universal 
brotherhood,  disarmament,  and  the  millennium — an  excellent  proposi- 
tion if  only  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the  sense  of  nationality 
were  eliminated  from  human  nature.  This  charming  theory  was  due 
to  want  of  foresight.  At  that  time  no  one  imagined  that  research 
would  reveal  such  vast  and  hidden  resources  in  countries  then 
comparatively  undeveloped.  Nobody  perceived  the  great  possibilities 
that  lay  in  the  direction  of  cheap  and  rapid  transit.  Nobody  dreamt 
that  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  could  be  brought  so  close  together 
as  they  have  been.  Year  after  year  the  secrets  of  undeveloped  countries 
have  been  revealed,  and  it  has  been  discovered,  that  Great  Britain 
is  not  so  benevolently  circumstanced  as  was  formerly  supposed. 
When  Free  Trade,  so  called,  was  preached  and  adopted  in  England, 
it  was  considered  that  this  country  had  been  designed  by  Providence 
as  the  factory  of  the  world  for  all  time.  The  inevitable  decline  of 
agriculture  was  denied,  or,  if  admitted,  would,  it  was  declared,  be 
amply  compensated  for  by  a  vast  and  lasting  expansion  in  other 
industries.  To-day  everyone  has  been  convinced  by  inexorable  facts 
that  this  supposition  has  never  rested  on  any  substantial  basis.  Fifty 
years  ago  it  was  apparently  true  ;  to-day  it  is  shown  to  be  indisputably 
false.  England  is  no  longer  the  factory  of  the  world  ;  almost  every  one 
of  her  industries  has  to  contend  with  the  keenest  competition  of  rival 
nations,  and  we  are  now  approaching  a  condition  of  affairs  when  the 
most  highly  organised  communities  will  become  more  and  more 
independent  of  Britain  for  manufactured  goods.  The  British  work- 
man no  longer  stands,  as  he  did  stand  a  generation  or  two  ago, 
supreme  as  the  skilled  industrial  workman  of  the  world.  Manufac- 
turing industries,  especially  in  the  smaller  trades,  are  failing  us,  and 
we  are  making  desperate  efforts  to  get  the  people  *  back  to  the  land.' 
Industrial  progress  abroad  has  entirely  vitiated  the  principal  prophecy 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of  our  so-called  Free  Trade  system.  As 
trade  developed  in  this  country  it  was  thought  that  labour  would 
turn  from  agriculture  to  technical  industries  only  to  earn  higher  wages  ; 
and  that  the  products  of  this  labour  would  be  exchanged  freely  for 
the  corn  and  other  commodities  produced  on  foreign  soils.  In  their 
prophetic  vision  the  early  Free  Traders  saw  England,  engaged  in  factory 
labour,  shipbuilding,  and  mining,  passing  out  the  finished  goods  to  the 
great  nations  of  the  world,  who  would  tender  in  exchange  corn,  meat. 
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and  other  articles,  which  the  British  worker,  owing  to  his  preoccupa- 
tion in  better  paying  industries,  would  not  have  time  to  produce 
for  himself — a  charming  international  arrangement  if  other  nations 
would  '  play  the  game.'  But  they  would  not.  With  most  unamiable 
selfishness  they  thought  they  would  like  to  have  their  own  factories,  to 
build  ships  for  themselves,  to  mine  on  their  own  account,  to  work  their 
own  furnaces,  and  to  turn  out  finished  articles  from  their  own  mills, 
and  they  have  succeeded.  The  Free  Trade  picture  was  a  beautiful  work 
of  art  of  an  impressionist  character.  It  struck  the  imagination  and  it 
appealed  to  the  commercial  instincts  of  the  British  people  ;  but,  as 
everyone  knows,  the  canvas  has  long  since  been  torn  from  its  frame 
by  alien  hands. 

There  is  something  very  attractive  to  the  freedom-loving  British 
voter  in  the  two  words  '  Free  Trade,'  but  to-day  they  do  not  corre- 
spond in  any  sense  with  the  fiscal  arrangements  existing  between  our- 
selves and  foreign  countries.  Free  Trade  is  free  exchange.  During 
the  short  period  of  our  virtual  monopoly  we  had  it,  or  very  nearly 
had  it.  We  have  not  got  it  now,  nor  anything  the  least  like  it.  We 
never  shall  have  it ;  and  to  use  the  expression,  to  pretend  that  the 
controversy  is  between  Free  Trade  and  something  else,  is  to  deceive 
and  delude  the  people.  Free  Trade  is  an  illusion,  and  in  common 
fairness  to  the  electorate  the  use  of  the  term  in  argument  should  be 
abandoned.  Almost  equally  deceptive  is  the  expression  '  Free  Fooder.' 

If  the  food  of  the  people  were  reduced  to  a  prison  dietary  the 
term  would  be  tolerably  correct,  but  we  have  not  come  to  that  yet ; 
and  if  applied  to  the  ordinary  scale  of  living  of  the  average  working 
man's  family  the  expression  '  free  food '  is  not  applicable.  Without 
confusing  working-men  voters  with  elaborate  statistics,  it  ought  not 
to  be  difficult  to  convince  them  that  the  existing  fiscal  arrangements 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  Can  it  be  said  that  sufficient  prominence 
has  yet  been  given  to  the  extraordinary  anomaly  of  the  taxed  break- 
fast table  ?  So  long  as  the  Liberal  party  were  in  the  wilderness  of 
Opposition  a  great  deal  was  heard  of  the  project  of  a  '  free  breakfast 
table,'  and  the  indignation  of  the  working  classes  was  worked  up  to  a 
highly  effervescent  state  by  pictures  of  the  heavy  burden  which  the 
poorer  homes  of  England  have  to  bear.  At  that  time  we  were  told 
that  the  British  working  man  was  being  fleeced  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  pay  heavy  imposts 
on  the  tea,  sugar,  cocoa,  coffee,  figs,  plums,  currants,  and  other 
necessaries  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children ;  and  emphasis  was 
laid  on  the  children  because  our  hearts  are  always  softened  towards 
them. 

This  *  free  food '  Government  has  been  in  office  over  two  years, 
and  the  '  free  breakfast  table  '  is  still  one  of  the  unredeemed  election 
pledges.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  all  the  commodities  of  the  breakfast 
table  under  this  democratic  Government  have  greatly  advanced  in 
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cost.  The  British  working  man,  if  he  casts  his  eyes  from  his  own 
breakfast  table  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  breakfast  table  of  the  working 
man  of  the  United  States,  who  is  earning  larger  wages,  will  find  that 
in  the  matter  of  taxation  he  and  his  American  mate  are  situated 
thus  : — 

United  States      United  Kingdom 
per  1  Ib.  per  1  Ib. 

Tea Free  5d. 

Coffee Free  %d. 

Coffee,  prepared Free  2d. 

Cocoa,  raw     ......  Free  Id. 

Cocoa,  prepared l^d.  2d. 

It  is  the  American  wage-earner  and  not  the  British  wage-earner 
who  enjoys  the  advantage  of  free  food.  I  trust  no  feeling  of  envy 
will  enter  the  breast  of  the  British  artisan,  and  that  he  may  even 
rejoice  to  think  that  the  luxury  of  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  of  a  glass  of 
beer  is  far  cheaper  to  his  German  and  American  competitors  than  it  is 
to  him.  The  Englishman  is  rapidly  losing  control  over  the  prices 
which  he  is  charged  for  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life.  Most  of 
our  food  is  supplied  to  us  by  foreigners  ;  the  British  people  must  pay 
the  prices  which  the  foreigner  asks,  and  thus  may  become  the  victims 
either  of  '  rings,'  or  '  trusts,5  or  of  adverse  circumstances  over  which 
they  can  exercise  no  control. 

It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  policy  which  it  was  recognised 
years  ago  would  tend  to  the  depreciation  of  agriculture  and  of  our 
insane  neglect  to  encourage  and  develop  the  producing  resources 
of  the  Empire.  For  a  time  '  our  Free  Trade  '  policy  was  a  success, 
because  we  had  few  competitors  and  manufactured  on  a  large  scale. 
Now,  however,  the  scene  has  changed  :  we  have  lost  our  agricultural 
position,  and  have  done  nothing  to  encourage  our  kith  and  kin  over 
seas  to  supply  our  wants ;  we  are  losing  our  industrial  position,  even 
in  proportion  to  our  population  ;  and  day  by  day  we  are  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  the  food  which  the  foreigner  cares  to  sell  us. 
Even  the  price  of  our  meat  in  all  the  great  towns  of  England  is  settled 
now,  not  by  fair  and  honest  competition  of  supply  and  demand, 
but  by  huge  trusts  which  have  their  homes  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  impossible  to  attain  free  food  or  anything  approximating  it 
under  the  existing  4  Free  Trade  '  dispensation.  In  order  to  run  the 
country  even  on  its  present  lines,  without  old-age  pensions  and  many 
other  things  to  be  desired,  we  must  raise  nearly  thirteen  millions  a 
year  by  the  taxation  of  food.  The  breakfast  table,  like  the  dinner 
and  tea  table  in  varying  proportions,  is  taxed.  If  the  working  man, 
having  finished  his  breakfast,  lights  his  pipe  for  the  best  smoke  of  the 
day,  he  has  the  doubtful  consolation  of  knowing  that  every  pipeful 
of  tobacco  he  enjoys  is  contributing  towards  building  up  a  revenue 
of  another  sum  of  nearly  thirteen  millions  sterling ;  if  he  pays  3d.  for 
an  ounce  of  shag,  he  gets  2^d.  worth  of  taxation  and  a  halfpenny  worth 
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of  tobacco.  Then  when  he  has  a  glass  of  ale  or  a  tot  of  whiskey  with 
his  dinner  he  may  find  a  dubious  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  he  is 
performing  a  meritorious  '  Free  Trade '  action  in  that  he  is  contributing 
to  the  annual  revenue  of  thirty-four  millions  sterling  which  must  be 
obtained  from  beer  and  spirits  in  order  to  save  the  country,  under  our 
so-called  Free  Trade  regime,  from  bankruptcy ;  and  over  his  tea  it  is 
to  be  hoped  he  takes  delight  in  pouring  another  libation  to  the  fetish 
of  Free  Trade.  Wherever  he  turns,  whatever  he  drinks,  and  what- 
ever food,  with  the  exception  of  cereals,  he  consumes,  the  working  man 
of  this  blessed  '  Free  Trade  '  country  finds  himself  mulcted  in  heavy 
duties  in  order  that  an  old  and  worn-out  parrot  cry  may  be  honoured. 
In  no  country  competing  with  us  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  the 
workers'  food  and  drink  as  highly  taxed  as  with  us.  On  the  1st  of 
March  1907  Count  Posadowsky,  the  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
stated  that,  as  the  result  of  '  very  careful  calculations '  which  he  had 
made  as  to  the  relative  burden  of  taxation  per  head  of  the  population 
of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  he  had  found  that 
the  sum  per  head  in  each  country  was  as  follows  : — 

Per  bend. 
*.        d. 

United  Kingdom 15     94 

United  States 14  11  -A 

Germany 10     6 

No  wonder  this  German  Minister  exclaimed  in  amazement,  '  I  would 
much  like  to  know  who  invented  the  fairy  tale  that  Great  Britain  is  a 
Free  Trade  country  ! ' 

The  British  working  man  helps  to  build  up  a  national  revenue 
in  food  and  drink  and  tobacco  of  nearly  sixty-five  millions  sterling 
yearly,  and  yet  there  are  orators  who  have  the  courage  to  impose 
upon  the  ignorance  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  people  who 
call  themselves  '  Free  Fooders,'  and  go  round  from  town  to  town,  and 
from  village  to  village,  preaching  this  gospel  of  '  Free  Trade.' 

The  issue  is  not  placed  fairly  or  squarely  before  the  electorate. 
An  example  of  this  sophistication  may  be  found  in  the  cartoons  of  the 
'  big  and  little  loaf '  which  were  sent  broadcast  throughout  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  last  General  Election.  The  people  forget, 
if  indeed  they  ever  knew,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  did  not 
cheapen  bread,  but  was  followed  by  a  period  when  it  was  dearer. 
They  probably  £hink  it  had  an  immediate  cheapening  effect,  and  that 
the  little  loaf  and  the  big  loaf  represent  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
bread  before  and  after  repeal.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  average  price  of 
wheat  was  not  reduced  for  many  years.  The  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
had  the  effect  of  steadying  the  market — an  inestimable  boon — but  it 
did  not  cheapen  the  average  price  of  bread.  We  owe  cheap  bread  to 
the  exploitation  of  new  wheat-growing  areas,  to  machinery  and  to  low 
freights.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  are  told  that  if  they  impose 
duties,  however  small,  they  will,  under  all  circumstances,  have  to 
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pay  for  them  themselves,  and  they  believe  it.  No  other  civilised 
community  believes  anything  of  the  kind.  The  statement  is  false 
in  theory  and  is  disproved  by  facts.  We  had  a  small  registration 
duty  on  wheat  which  brought  in  2,346,796Z.  a  year,  and  we  imposed  a 
tax  of  Is.  a  ton  on  high-class  export  coal  which  produced  1,991,7672. 
annually ;  in  all,  4,340,000?.  in  round  figures.  These  duties  were 
taken  off,  and  with  what  result  ?  We  have  lost  nearly  four  and  a  half 
millions  a  year  and  have  gained  nothing.  It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that 
a  Government  which  won  place  and  power  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
'  big  loaf  and  little  loaf  crusade  '  should  have  had  the  mortification  to 
see  the  price  of  bread  steadily  rise  since  it  took  office.  In  the  past 
year  the  cost  of  bread  in  London  has  advanced  by  an  amount  varying 
from  a  halfpenny  to  a  penny  on  the  four-pound  loaf  according  to  the 
district.  In  other  words  the  workman's  loaf  of  to-day  has  shrunk 
to  the  extent  of  from  9  per  cent,  to  18  per  cent,  in  comparison  with 
the  bigger  loaf  of  a  year  ago.  The  price  of  coal  has  greatly  risen 
also.  I  am  far  from  attributing  the  rise  in  prices  to  the  abolition  of 
the  small  duties,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  any  change 
had  been  made  in  our  fiscal  arrangements  in  the  direction  of  a  small 
registration  duty  on  corn  in  order  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  within 
the  Empire,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  loaf,  or,  to  put  it  in  other 
words,  the  transition  from  the  big  loaf  to  the  little  loaf,  would  have 
been  attributed  to  tariff  reform.  The  fact  stares  us  in  the  face  that 
the  abolition  of  small  duties  does  not  necessarily  decrease,  and  that, 
per  contra,  the  imposition  of  small  duties  does  not  necessarily  increase 
the  price  of  the  articles  to  which  they  apply.  In  reality,  of  course, 
prices  are  regulated  by  considerations  of  a  totally  different  kind. 
The  effect  of  small  duties  is  to  extract  revenue  from  the  foreigner, 
not  an  undesirable  thing,  and  to  encourage  production  among  British 
subjects.  The  '  big  and  little  loaf '  cry  is  a  fraud,  and  it  would  be 
only  decent  to  cease  parading  it  before  the  people. 

Simple  facts  will  tell  more  with  the  average  elector  than  abstruse 
arguments  based  upon  unreliable  statistics.  When  told  that  duties, 
however  small,  are  paid  by  those  who  impose  them,  it  will  occur  to 
him  that  since  the  abolition  of  a  registration  duty  on  wheat  and  of 
an  export  tax  on  coal  the  prices  of  bread  and  coal  have  greatly  in- 
creased. When  informed  that  no  benefit  can  be  conferred  by  a  slight 
preference,  he  will  remember  that  British  trade  with  New  Zealand 
has  much  improved  since  1903,  and  he  will  recognise  that  the 
experience  of  New  Zealand  and  of  Canada  disproves  the  tale ;  and  he 
will  begin  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  case  for  himself. 

Owing  to  fortuitous  circumstances  Great  Britain  as  an  industrial 
nation  was  first  in  the  field,  and  owing  in  part  also  to  the  industry 
and  skill  of  the  British  industrial  worker  Great  Britain,  down  to  a 
few  years  ago,  enjoyed  a  period  of  rapidly  increasing  trade.  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  other  rival  countries  were  still  industrially 
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in  their  infancy.  In  those  years  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
flourished,  and  accordingly  the  standard  of  living  and  the  rate  of 
wages  increased.  The  standard  of  living  reached  a  height  which  has 
its  parallel  in  few  parts  of  the  world.  Now,  however,  rival  countries 
have  passed  their  period  of  infancy ;  they  have  raised  tariff  walls 
behind  which,  secure  in  their  home  markets,  they  have  been  able  to 
develop  their  own  industries.  To-day  they  provide  not  only  for  their 
own  wants,  but  they  have  a  large  surplus  of  goods  with  which  they 
are  able  to  flood  free-importing  England  and  neutral  markets.  These 
goods  are  not  produced  under  the  model  conditions  which  successive 
Governments  by  means  of  factory  legislation,  workmen's  Compensation 
Acts,  and  other  measures  have  enforced.  Whatever  the  conditions 
under  which  production  is  carried  on  abroad,  these  foreign  goods  enter 
neutral  markets  and  our  own  home  markets  without  let,  hindrance, 
or  toll,  and  there  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  manufactures 
of  the  British  working  man.  With  one  exception  the  standard  of 
living  in  England  is  higher  than  in  these  protected  countries,  and 
infinitely  higher  than  that  obtaining  among  communities  whose 
manufactures  must  sooner  or  later  come  into  competition  with  ours, 
as  for  instance  China  or  Japan.  When  good*  produced  under  a  high 
standard  of  living  come  into  competition  with  similar  goods 
produced  under  a  low  standard  of  living,  producers  under 
the  former  system  must  give  way,  struggle  as  they  will.  Nothing 
can  save  them.  Neither  combination,  nor  co-operation,  nor 
municipal  control,  nor  State  control  will  avail  against  im- 
mutable laws.  Without  self-protection  in  some  form  or  other 
against  unfair  competition  our  producers  must  reduce  the  standard 
of  living  or  be  ousted  out  of  the  trade.  If  the  British  workman 
is  to  compete  against  the  dumped  products  of  other  countries, 
and  insists  upon  remaining  faithful  to  what  are  called  '  Free  Trade  ' 
principles,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  accept  lower  wages  while 
paying  a  higher  price  for  the  commonest  luxuries  of  life,  and  his 
employmenc  and  wages  will  be  precarious.  Steadiness  is  essential 
to  good  trade.  An  average  derived  from  violent  fluctuations  in  the 
values  cf  goods  and  labour  is  not  compatible  with  prosperity.  Natural 
change*  due  to  good  times  and  bad  times  are  inevitable  ;  but,  under 
our  suicidal  system,  we  are  liable  to  the  artificial  overturning  of 
natural  equilibrium  through  the  intrusion  of  dumped  goods.  Of  this 
we  are  likely  to  receive  an  unpleasant  object  lesson  if  the  threatened 
dumping  operations  on  our  steel  trade  are  carried  out.  We  acknow- 
ledge these  facts  in  part.  We  object  to  the  actual  presence  among  us 
of  the  cheapest  foreign  labour,  though  in  that  case  we  should  benefit 
by  the  circulation  in  the  country  of  the  wages  the  workers  earn. 
We  do  not  object  to  the  introduction  of  the  products  of  the  cheapest 
foreign  labour.  Can  anything  be  more  absurd  ?  Well,  perhaps 
our  whole  existing  system  of  taxation  is  more  absurd.  We  have  to 
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raise  revenue,  but  insist  that  it  must  be  raised  under  such  conditions 
as  cannot  possibly  give  the  smallest  advantage  to  the  British  working 
man  in  competing  with  the  foreigner  even  in  British  markets.  Not 
only  do  we  conscientiously  carry  out  this  maxim,  but  we  actually  give 
the  foreign  worker  a  bonus.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says, 
in  effect,  to  the  foreign  populations  of  the  world  : 

See  how  good  I  am  to  you  1  I  tax  to  the  extent  of  nearly  sixty-five  millions 
sterling  a  year  the  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  of  the  British  working  man,  and  I 
refuse  by  any  system  of  toll  or  impost  upon  your  manufactured  goods  to  cause 
you  to  contribute  one  shilling  to  the  revenue.  I  am  so  determined  that  the 
British  working  man  shall  have  no  advantage  over  you  that  while  I  place  this 
heavy  burden  on  the  necessaries  of  life  upon  the  cottage  homes  of  England  I 
refuse  to  entertain  any  proposal  to  place  a  tax  upon  'your  manufactured  goods 
entering  the  United  Kingdom  lest  I  should  be  taking  something  out  of  your 
pockets,  and  might  be  giving  some  encouragement  to  British  industry. 

We  are  not  content  with  maintaining  this  attitude ;  we  go  a  step 
further.  We  have  a  monopoly  in  the  best  steam  coal,  a  coal  essential 
to  our  navy,  and  to  foreign  navies  which  conceivably  might  be  hostile 
to  us.  We  raised  revenue  by  placing  a  tax  upon  this  unique  fuel. 
That,  under  the  circumstances,  the  tax  is  paid  by  the  importer  is 
clear  in  theory  and  is  proved  true  in  practice;  for  neither  the  British 
householder  nor  the  manufacturer  has  gained  any  advantage  by  the 
removal  of  the  tax ;  both  are  paying  to-day  a  higher  price  for  their 
fuel,  and  everyone  feels  the  brunt  of  the  increase  in  higher  railway 
fares  and  in  many  other  ways.  But  in  order  to  do  a  little  play 
acting  by  masquerading  as  Free  Traders  and  to  guard  against  the 
terrible  calamity  of  receiving  any  contribution  to  our  revenue  from  the 
foreigner  we  removed  the  tax. 

The  German  Minister  for  the  Interior  has  referred  to  British  Free 
Trade  as  a  fairy  tale.  He  might  well  have  alluded  to  our  fiscal  system 
as  a  childish  game  of  make-believe. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  even  the  most  pronounced  Free  Trader 
still  believes  in  the  possibility  of  universal  Free  Trade  in  the  only  true 
sense,  that  of  free  exchange.  He  must  admit  that  the  expression  '  Free 
Trade  '  as  applied  to  us  is  a  misnomer,  and  that  our  system  consists 
of  taxed  selling  and  free  buying  modified  by  duties  for  revenue  pur- 
poses on  the  common  luxuries  of  life.  Such  a  method  of  raising 
money  is  hard  upon  the  poor  ;  how  hard  it  is  may  be  evidenced  by  the 
case  of  Ireland.  In  Great  Britain  taxation  is  pretty  evenly  divided 
between  direct  and  indirect  taxes  ;  but  in  Ireland  70  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  that  unfortunate  country  comes  from  indirect 
taxation,  from  taxes  on  such  common  luxuries  that  they  may  fairly 
be  styled  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  to  this  insane  method  of  raising 
revenue  that  the  choking  over-taxation  of  Ireland  according  to  her 
relative  capacity  to  bear  taxation  is  largely  due.  Can  we  continue  to 
exist  under  this  extraordinary  and  illogical  system  ?  It  is  related 
of  a  hypothetical  Irishman  that  he  endeavoured  to  accustom  his 
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horse  to  live  upon  one  straw  a  day,  and  that  undoubtedly  his  experi- 
ment would  have  been  successful  had  not  the  animal  most  un- 
fortunately died  during  the  process  of  proof.  This  sad  event  is  typical 
of  the  fate  in  store  for  us. 

Free  Traders  should  be  logical.  They  should  have  -the  courage 
to  follow  their  theory  to  its  inevitable  conclusion.  There  is  really 
nothing  wrong  with  it  if  humanity  and  nationality  could  be  eliminated 
from  our  consideration.  The  laisser  faire  theory,  the  doctrine  that 
labour  must  accommodate  itself  to  circumstances,  and  that  the 
weakest  must  go  to  the  wall,  was  and  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  Free 
Trade.  But  labour  cannot  adjust  itself.  It  takes  generations  to 
convert  a  ploughman  into  a  cotton- spinner  or  a  riveter  into  an 
agricultural  labourer.  In  the  meantime  displaced  labour  starves 
and  objects  to  the  process.  The  weakest  do  not  like  going  to  the  wall, 
and  the  State  interferes  to  prevent  that  '  Free  Trade '  operation. 
We  have  hedged  about  manufacturing  labour  with  a  variety  of  safe- 
guards, all  adding  to  cost  of  production.  Labour  endeavours  to  pro- 
tect itself  by  standardising  wages  and  working  short  time,  but  it  must 
eventually  fail.  How  can  men  earning  high  wages  and  working  half-time 
compete  with  men  earning  low  wages  and  working  full  time  ?  Under 
the  conditions  in  which  we  are  living,  trading,  and  manufacturing 
'  Free  Trade  '  cannot  have  fair  play. 

Imports  are  naturally  balanced,  they  say.  We  must  and  do  pay 
for  what  we  get.  Yes  ;  but  how  do  we  pay  ?  We  export  coal  to  the 
value  of  upwards  of  40,000,000?.  Very  satisfactory  no  doubt ;  but  coal 
is  irreplaceable,  it  is  capital.  Shipping  brings  in  90,000,0002.  Very 
satisfactory  also,  and  it  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  were  our  ships 
engaged  in  carrying  a.  larger  proportion  of  our  own  manufactures. 
Unfortunately  they  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  filled  with  the 
manufactures  of  other  people.  We  are  exporting  wage-earners  to  the 
extent  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  of  them  a  year.  Our  income 
from  foreign  investments  is  vaguely  estimated  at  90,000,000?.  We  are 
balancing  expenditure  by  income  derived  from  foreign  investments, 
an  excellent  plan  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  capital  is  enticed  abroad 
by  the  superior  advantages  of  protected  markets,  or  is  forced  abroad 
by  the  naked  conditions  of  our  home  markets  ;  by  the  profits  on  the 
carrying  trade,  an  entirely  legitimate  source  of  income,  but  precarious, 
for  foreigners  will  make  every  effort  to  deprive  us  of  it ;  by  the  ex- 
portation of  human  beings,  an  undesirable  method ;  and  by  capital,  a 
mode  of  balancing  expenditure  as  certain  to  lead  to  the  bankruptcy 
of  a  nation  as  of  an  individual.  We  are  becoming  a  people  living 
upon  capital  and  foreign  investments,  and  by  peddling  other  people's 
goods.  The  capital  will  last  a  long  time  ;  the  peddling  business  will 
last  just  so  long  as  we  can  hold  it  against  subsidised  and  therefore  unfair 
competition.  Income  from  foreign  investments  will  continue  to 
flow  here  so  long  as  London  remains  the  great  centre  of  exchange. 
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and  England  affords  a  pleasant  residence  for  millionaires.  Such  mil 
be  the  result  of  one-sided  Free  Trade,  possibly  a  satisfactory  one  to  the 
advocates  of  the  system.  The  theory  of  Free  Trade  was  sound  in  view 
of  the  predominant  position  of  Great  Britain  and  on  the  hypothesis 
of  its  universal  adoption.  It  is  sound  still  on  the  assumption  that  our 
manufactures  are  doomed,  and  that  it  is  useless,  and  worse  than  useless, 
to  struggle  against  inexorable  fate.  But  will  the  manufacturing 
population  accept  this  pessimistic  and  fatalistic  view  ?  What  is  to 
become  of  them  ?  With  what  sort  of  euthanasia  are  they  to  be 
provided  ?  These  are  questions  for  wage-earners  to  decide.  There  can 
be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  their  answer.  They  will  make  a 
sturdy  fight  for  existence  ;  they  are  not  likely  to  '  take  it  lying 
down.'  It  is  ardently  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  consider  the  matter 
dispassionately,  and  that  they  will  make  up  their  minds  upon  it  soon. 

Violent  change,  due  to  some  great  catastrophe,  is  to  be  depre- 
cated. The  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  brought  about  by  the 
terrible  calamities  of  famine,  and  the  pendulum  swung  too  far.  If  the 
system  of  so-called  Free  Trade  is  shattered  under  the  pressure  of  some 
period  of  deep  depression  the  reaction  will  probably  be  too  great. 
Fortunately  abundant  signs  evidence  the  fact  that  we  are  perceiving 
the  inapplicability  of  our  theories  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  people. 
Even  the  present  Government,  while  clamorously  worshipping  the 
theory  of  Free  Trade,  are  industriously  violating  it  in  practice.  Their 
Small  Holdings  Bill  involves  protection,  thinly  disguised  and  in  a 
rather  objectionable  shape.  It  is  not  only  class  legislation,  but  legis- 
lation for  a  class  within  a  class.  It  subsidises  part  of  an  industry 
at  the  expense  of  the  rates  or  of  the  State.  I  make  no  objections ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  welcome  it  as  a  wholesome  violation  of  Free  Trade. 
A  Bill  was  passed  last  Session  to  the  effect  that  holders  of  foreign 
patents  in  this  country  must  manufacture  in  this  country  or  forfeit  their 
patents.  That  is  protection  in  the  crudest  form  and  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  but  I  urge  nothing  against  it.  The  object  is  good — encourage- 
ment of  British  labour  under  heavy  penalties — another  violent  viola- 
tion of  Free  Trade. 

With  all  this  before  us,  is  it  not  about  time  that  we  ceased  to 
humbug  ourselves,  and  to  render  ourselves  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations  by  endeavouring  to  humbug  them  ?  Had  we  not 
better  be  honest  and  disestablish  the  worship  of  idols  in  which  we  have 
ceased  to  believe  ?  With  one  great  party  pledged  to  a  more  rational 
fiscal  system  and  the  other  great  party  practising  crude  Protection  while 
damning  it  to  save  their  face,  might  it  not  be  well  to  abandon  theories 
we  know  to  be  false,  to  raise  this  great  national  and  imperial  question 
above  mere  party  politics,  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  quietly  and 
reasonably  to  set  ourselves  to  devise  a  system  designed  to  develop 
our  own  resources — the  resources  of  our  own  Empire — and  to  give 
our  wage-earners  a  fair  chance  ?  DUNRAVEN. 
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THE    IMPOTENCE    OF   SOCIALISM 


THE  large  majority  of  those  who  now  sit  on  the  Government  side  of 
the  House  of  Commons  are  believed  to  be  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  party  which  sits  facing  them  in  desiring  to  preserve  for  us 
our  present  political  State,  and  to  preserve  it  in  a  form  not  essentially 
different  from  the  form  in  which  they  have  inherited  it. 

The  Socialist  group,  on  the  other  hand,  make  no  secret  of  their 
desire  gradually  to  destroy  that  State,  and  to  replace  it  by  something 
strange  and  new  to  us,  which  they  call  a  co-operative  commonwealth. 
Now  these  two  aims  are  not  merely  divergent.  They  are  so  obviously 
incompatible  that  the  adoption  of  the  one  involves  the  rejection  of 
the  other.  But,  if  we  may  judge  from  speeches  reported  in  the 
public  press,  Liberalism  includes  among  its  leaders  some  who  look 
at  the  socialistic  propaganda  from  a  less  positive  point  of  view.  It  may 
be  that  it  is  tactically  inconvenient  to  speak  out.  It  may  be  that  any 
such  uncompromising  attitude  is  thought  to  be  premature.  To  declare 
themselves  whole-hearted  opponents  of  Socialism  would  be,  so  these 
politicians  may  feel,  to  admit  that  it  had  become  a  force  among  us 
which  must  now  be  openly  reckoned  with,  and  of  this  they  appear  to 
be  in  doubt.  At  any  rate  their  advice  is  that  for  the  moment  we  should 
approach  the  matter  from  the  side  of  mythology.  Socialism,  they 
suggest,  belongs  to  the  spectre-haunted  realm  of  Bogyphobia — if  by  a 
bogy  we  may  understand  something  very  terrible  to  look  at  but  in 
reality  nothing  but  a  make-believe. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Socialist  party  in  this  country  had  not  a  single 
representative  in  Parliament.  If,  for  the  purposes  of  a  division  in 
the  House,  we  may  include  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  they  have 
now  over  thirty  supporters,  and  they  are  polling  a  heavier  vote 
for  their  candidates  at  one  election  after  another.  Looked  at  as  an 
international  movement,  Socialism,  within  the  same  period,  is  estimated 
to  have  more  than  doubled  its  collective  vote.  In  London  the  two 
principal  centres  of  the  movement  are  the  Fabian  Society  and  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation.  The  former,  which  is  at  once  literary 
and  political,  derives  its  name  from  the  famous  Roman  general  whose 
tactics  of  patient  wariness  and  caution  all  but  outwitted  Hannibal. 
The  Social  Democratic  Federation,  which  is  probably  the  more 
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aggressively  militant  of  the  two,  was  founded  rather  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  and  has  already  more  than  forty  metropolitan  branches. 
It  owns,  moreover,  a  prolific  printing  press,  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Federation.  Its 
members,  like  the  Fabians,  and  like  the  members  of  the  Independent 
Labour  League,  are  strenuous  men  of  action.  If  they  are  idealists 
they  are  also  men  with  convictions,  men  with  a  hope,  men  with 
a  determinate  purpose,  men  with  a  widespread  and  growing 
organisation  framed  to  give  political  effect  to  their  aspirations. 
Through  magazine  articles,  through  the  cheap  press,  by  pamphlets, 
leaflets,  and  picture- postcards,  which  are  circulating  by  thousands 
among  the  wage-earning  classes,  by  lectures,  and,  last  not  least, 
by  energetic  personal  canvass,  and  by  combining  to  supply 
candidates  for  every  parliamentary  vacancy,  they  are  daily  doing 
all  that  they  can  to  spread  and  popularise  their  views.  '  Every 
week  that  passes,'  wrote  Mr.  Macdonald,  in  the  Independent  Review 
for  March  1906,  '  the  Labour  party  alone  holds  four  or  five  score  of 
meetings.''  '  Nothing  like  this  season's  propaganda,'  cried  the  Labour 
Leader  of  the  16th  of  August  1907,  '  has  ever  been  attempted  by 
any  political  organisation  in  the  country.'  Similar  evidence  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely,  so  that  without  attaching  exaggerated  im- 
portance to  the  preaching  of  socialistic  doctrines  at  our  street  corners, 
it  is  impossible  to  remain  blind  to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time,  as 
for  many  years  past,  the  Socialist  leaders  are  energetically  and  con- 
tinuously engaged  all  over  the  country  in  making  converts  to  their 
cause,  while  the  Independent  Labour  Party  have  already  established 
over  700  local  branches,  and  are  adding  fresh  ones  every  day. 

It  is  true  that  since  the  Jarrow  and  Colne  Valley  successes  Socialism 
has  had  a  set-back.  High  rates,  and  public  examples  of  wasteful  and 
incompetent  management,  have  apparently  given  to  municipal  electors 
a  severe  and  wholesome  fright.  But  if  anyone  is  simple  enough  to 
imagine  that  any  temporary  reverse  is  likely  permanently  to  dis- 
organise the  Socialist  ranks,  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  It  may  serve 
perhaps  to  remind  those  in  command  of  their  eponymous  hero, 
Fabius,  who  fared  all  the  better  for  not  going  ahead  too  fast.  Wares, 
it  may  be,  of  a  quieter  and  soberer  hue  will  be  advanced  for  the  time 
to  the  front  of  the  shop-window.  But  the  goods  momentarily  with- 
drawn will  remain  somewhere  safely  stocked  against  the  return  of 
more  favourable  and  brisker  markets. 

In  these  circumstances,  plain  folk,  who  watch  with  a  citizen's 
personal  interest  the  currents  of  contemporary  life,  and  who  appre- 
ciate the  economic  gravity  of  the  fact  that  the  very  poor  make  up 
one-third  or  so  of  our  total  population,  find  it  impossible  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  '  bogy  '  theory  of  Socialism. 

If  they  are  under  an  illusion,  if  Socialism  be  indeed  the  mere  bogy 
which  our  Liberal  statesmen,  or  some  of  them,  depict  it  to  be,  then 
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it  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  imitation  of  vigorous  locomotive 
life  that  has  ever  yet  been  placed  upon  the  stage. 

But  there  is  another  attitude  which  is  not  unfrequently  taken  up 
towards  Socialism  as  to  which  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Socialism,  we  often  hear  it  said,  is  a  term  so  hopelessly  vague  and 
indefinite  that  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
It  is  a  sort  of  Proteus  of  economics  which  is  always  evading  us  by 
changing  its  shape.  It  is  in  fact  not  so  much  a  political  system  as  a 
particular  sort  of  temperament  and  disposition. 

Now  in  this  contention  there  is  doubtless  a  certain  element  of 
truth.  For  in  one  sense  Socialism  is  an  ideal,  the  dream-vision  of  a 
land  very  far  off.  No  one  can  point  to  it  as  a  settled  polity  and 
say  '  lo  !  here/  or  '  lo  !  there.'  It  does  not  yet  exist  for  us  in 
time  and  space.  It  is  '  Utopian,'  a  thing  of  nowhere.  The  stuff  of 
which  it  is  to  be  made  may,  for  all  that  we  can  tell,  be  already  on  the 
loom  of  time,  but  the  perfected  pattern  lies  hidden  away  from  sight 
in  the  dim  recesses  of  the  future.  The  nearest  approach  to  it,  though 
of  course  on  an  insignificant  scale,  has  perhaps  been  realised  in  the 
administration  of  the  Union  workhouse. 

In  common,  therefore,  with  other  ideals,  Socialism  eludes  the 
limitations  of  any  hard-and-fast  definition.  Viewed  as  an  aspiration 
only  it  is  for  its  votaries  as  the  lifting  up  of  their  eyes  to  the  hills, 
and  as  the  soaring  of  the  spirit  above  all  the  inequalities,  the  injustices, 
and  the  anomalies  of  life. 

Now  the  lot  of  the  present  generation  has  been  cast  in  a  period  of 
general  unsettlement.  Look  where  we  will,  there  is  a  pervading 
unrest,  a  sense  of  perplexity,  a  seething  of  external  and  internal 
disquietude.  And  out  of  all  this  disquietude  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  dreams  of  Socialism  should  come  floating  up  before  men's  eyes, 
just  as  did  the  dreams  of  those  other  and  earlier  imaginations  with 
which  it  has  a  kind  of  spiritual  kinship.  It  was,  for  example,  out  of 
the  instabilities  of  Greek  political  life  and  the  decay  of  the  old  Greek 
spirit  that  the  Republic  of  Plato  was  born.  More's  Utopia  was  the 
inspiration  of  a  creative  and  compassionate  mind  moved  to  pity  as 
it  surveyed  the  woeful  heritage  of  misery  and  poverty  which  the 
wars  of  the  Roses  had  bequeathed  to  his  country.  In  the  Oceana  of 
Harrington  we  seem  to  hear  the  literary  echo  of  the  civil  convulsions 
by  which  England  had  been  rent  asunder  in  the  days  of  Cromwell. 

So  far,  then,  as  it  remains  merely  an  ideal  Socialism  cannot  be 
fairly  pressed  to  come  down  from  the  clouds  and  to  prove  itself  a 
practical  possibility  for  our  workaday  world.  It  is  otherwise,  how- 
ever, when  the  ideal  materialises  into  living  and  energetic  Socialists, 
of  human  flesh  and  blood,  with  a  published  and  well- advertised 
political  propaganda.  Yet  even  here  it  appears  that  much  has  at 
present  to  be  left  vague.  And  this  for  two  reasons. 

In   the  first  place  it  is   always   a   much   easier   undertaking  to 
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pull  down  than  to  build,  and  up  to  the  present  Socialism  has  shown 
among  its  promoters  but  scanty  indications  of  any  considerable 
constructive  genius.  '  To  dogmatise/  writes  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  in 
From  Serfdom  to  Socialism,1 '  about  the  form  which  the  Socialist  State 
shall  take  is  to  play  the  fool.  That  is  a  matter  with  which  we  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  ...  The  most  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  make 
the  coming  of  Socialism  possible  in  the  full  assurance  that  it  will  shape 
itself  when  it  does  come?  0  sancta  simplicitas  ! 

And  in  the  next  place,  for  electioneering  and  street  preaching  pur- 
poses it  is  the  mark  of  an  inferior  artist  to  be  the  slave  of  detail. 
The  true  artist,  on  the  contrary,  is  its  master,  and  he  has  learnt  to 
appreciate  to  the  full  the  advantages  of  a  judicious  economy  of  truth. 
To  take  a  homely  illustration.  The  angler's  business  is  to  catch 
fish.  Does  he  on  that  account  feel  constrained  to  attach  every  fly 
in  his  book  to  his  cast  ?  Not  at  all.  He  selects  the  fly  that  in  his 
judgment  will  exercise  the  greatest  attraction  for  his  intended  victim 
if  deftly  and  warily  presented  to  him.  The  demagogue's  business 
is  to  catch  men,  or,  in  the  particular  case  of  which  we  are  thinking, 
to  catch  voters.  How  is  he  to  catch  them  ?  By  first  formulating 
and  rendering  articulate  for  these  unskilled  labourers  their  material 
hopelessness  and  helplessness ;  next,  by  proclaiming  to  them  their 
one  and  only  remedy ;  and  lastly  by  persuading  them  that  if  returned 
to  Parliament  their  Socialist  friends  will  take  care  that  their  wounds 
shall  be  healed  and  their  permanent  welfare  secured  without  delay. 
'  De  lui-meme,'  wrote  Rousseau  long  ago,2  '  le  peuple  veut  toujours 
le  bien,  mais  de  lui-meme  il  ne  le  wit  pas  toujours?  What  could  be 
more  true  ?  Without  proper  guidance  the  masses  cannot  always 
see  in  what  their  good  consists.  The  impressionist's  occupation  is 
accordingly  to  take  care  that  he  shall  be  on  the  spot  to  give  the 
necessary  guidance,  and  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  Who  are  we 
that  we  should  dictate  to  him  his  details  ?  He  knows  his  own  business 
best,  and  his  business  is  to  make  certain  of  his  man. 

If  then  Socialism  can  fairly  be  accused  of  vagueness  it  is  only  to 
the  extent  that  it  chooses  to  be  vague.  The  writings  of  Marx,  of 
Lassalle,  and  of  Deville,  are  not  vague,  nor  are  the  publications  of  their 
disciples  in  France  and  England.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
complaints  of  vagueness  can  only  come  from  people  who  do  not  care 
to  be  at  the  pains  of  consulting  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  popular  verdict  as  to  vagueness  we  seem 
now  to  have  arrived  at  the  very  heart  of  the  whole  matter.  For 
however  the  academic  Socialist  of  the  ideal  may  remain  engrossed  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  final  goal,  his  near  kinsman,  the  political 
Socialist,  has  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  roads  by  which  it  may  be 
best  approached,  and  of  these  the  most  important  road  is  that  which 
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runs  through  our  Parliamentary  constituencies.  Fortunately,  as  the 
King's  highway,  it  is  open  to  all  alike. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  constituencies  one  result  of  the  bidding 
of  our  two  historical  parties  against  each  other  for  popularity  has 
been  the  progressive  widening  of  the  parliamentary  franchise.  With- 
out any  special  regard  to  intelligence  and  education,  this  instrument 
of  political  power  has  been  distributed  broadcast.  At  the  present 
time,  though  wealth  remains  concentrated  in  what  are  relatively  few 
hands,  a  population  of  some  43,000,000  sends  more  than  7,000,000 
voters  to  the  ballot,  or  a  proportion  in  other  words  of  almost  one  in 
six.  Not  content  with  this,  the  partisans  of  the  extreme  left  are 
pressing  forward  towards  universal  adult  suffrage,  irrespective  of 
the  element  of  sex,  so  that  democracy  may  be  swallowed  up  in 
ochlocracy.  Now  no  one,  we  presume,  will  seriously  contend  that 
either  the  present  electorate,  or  the  leaders  of  Socialism,  are  competent 
judges  of  the  subtle  and  complex  working  of  economic  laws.  But 
this  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  the  mob  orator  is  free  to  assume  a 
virtue  that  he  does  not  possess,  that  he  has  withal  full  liberty  of 
preaching,  and  that  the  final  decision  upon  the  issues  which  he  presents 
to  them  rests  with  the  suffrages  of  his  hearers. 

It  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  artisans  and  working  classes  of  this 
country  will  be  much  concerned  with  the  question  whether  as  an  abstract 
theory  Socialism  can  or  cannot  be  successfully  defended.  Neither  will 
they  necessarily  conclude  that  because  in  many  respects  it  prefers  to 
remain  vague  it  is  therefore  summarily  to  be  set  aside.  What  they  do 
naturally  wish  to  know  is  whether  it  is  good  sound  busineps  or  whether 
it  is  imposture.  Hitherto  their  possession  of  political  power  has  been 
conspicuously  marked  by  self-control,  by  patience,  by  reasonableness, 
and  by  intellectual  sobriety.  They  have  watched  with  pride  the 
steady  progressive  growth  of  their  Trades  Unions,  and  of  their  various 
benefit  and  provident  societies.  They  have  seen  and  appreciated 
the  complete  abandonment  in  high  places  of  the  old  doctrines  of 
'  Laissez  faire,'  and  the  descent  of  the  State  into  the  arena  of  legislative 
activity  to  do  for  the  masses  the  work  which  they  could  not  do  for 
themselves.  But  once  let  them  be  persuaded  by  Socialist  orators  that 
what  is  known  as  '  Capitalism  '  is  only  a  system  of  organised  robbery 
in  disguise,  and  that  so  long  as  it  is  allowed  to  last,  they  are  doomed  to 
live  their  lives  deprived  of  their  fair  share  of  the  wealth  which,  as  they 
are  every  day  being  taught,  has  been  created  by  their  manual  labour 
alone,  and  who  can  say  that  their  new  convictions  will  not  presently 
find  a  very  practical  expression  in  their  votes  ? 

The  danger,  as  it  seems  to  us,  cannot  honestly  be  treated  as  an 
imaginary  one,  since  it  never  can  be  easy  to  gauge  and  measure  the 
volcanic  forces  that  underlie  the  surface  of  our  civilisation.  Moreover, 
in  the  twilight  of  ignorance  and  credulity  the  Socialist  can  make  the 
glitter  of  his  wares  look  for  all  the  world  like  gold,  while  at  the  same 
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time  the  cleverly  painted  bladders  which  float  his  fairy  promises 
before  devouring  eyes  are  but  too  well  calculated  to  catch  the  fancy, 
until  they  have  the  ill-luck  to  get  pricked.  He  can  rally,  too,  round 
his  standard  all  the  inertness  and  distaste  for  continuous  work,  all  the 
shiftless  indolence,  all  the  invertebrate  and  flabby  discontent,  all  the 
rebellious  resentment  against  the  discipline  of  life,  which,  not  in  one 
class  alone,  but  in  many,  takes  to  itself  so  many  various  forms.  To 
men  whose  ears  are  still  tingling,  let  us  imagine,  with  the  proclamation 
that  in  manual  labour  lies  the  source  of  all  wealth,  and  that,  through 
to-morrow's  reorganisation  of  that  labour,  it  will  be  the  glorious 
mission  of  the  proletariat  to  make  manifest  the  salvation  of  society, 
how  flat  and  how  tame  must  sound  the  trite  platitudes  of  the  social 
reformer  with  his  inevitable  vista  of  years  and  years  of  weary  patience ! 
To  men  who  from  week  to  week  are  sore  pressed  with  anxiety  as  to 
how  the  two  ends  are  to  be  made  to  meet,  which  message  is  the  more 
likely  to  attract,  the  message  that  deliverance  is  even  now  at  their 
very  door,  or  the  message  that  by  steady  continuance  in  thrift,  and 
soberness,  and  industry,  and  self-reliance,  they  may  make  their  sons 
better  off  than  they  can  ever  expect  to  be  themselves  ? 

If  infallible  nostrums,  and  safe  short  cuts  to  the  restoration  of 
declining  health,  had  not  always  exercised  a  strangely  potent  influence 
on  the  pathetic  gullibility  of  human  nature,  the  quacks  in  this  illusive 
world  of  ours  would  not  have  so  distanced  the  physicians,  nor  the 
vendors  of  patent  pills  and  panaceas  so  frequently  have  died 
millionaires. 

Moreover  the  danger  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  insidious- 
ness  of  the  promises  which  day  by  day  are  being  so  lavishly  poured 
out  to  beguile  the  credulous  and  the  ill-informed.  There  is  an  even 
greater  danger  which  lies  behind.  There  is  the  quite  immeasurable 
danger  that  lies  hidden  in  all  that  these  dupes  are  not  told,  and  in  all 
probability  do  not  even  dream  of.  For  the  darkest  and  deadliest  side 
of  Socialism  is  kept  veiled  and  hidden  from  them,  and  should  they 
ever  vote  their  deceivers  into  power  the  veil  will  not  be  lifted  till 
it  is  too  late. 

How,  then,  are  the  pioneers  of  Socialism  to  be  met  ?  It  is  quite 
certain  that  they  and  their  followers  will  never  be  scared  away  by 
shouting  at  them.  And  as  for  passion  and  prejudice,  these  are  weapons 
which  will  only  break  in  the  hands  of  those  who  trust  in  them. 
Of  heat  there  is  already  enough  and  to  spare.  It  is  not  more  heat 
that  is  needed  but  more  light,  and,  what  is  more  important  still,  a  wider 
diffusion  of  light.  Those  of  our  practical  politicians  and  working 
organisers,  who  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  advent  of  Socialism 
would  herald  the  ruin  of  all  classes  in  the  community  alike,  would 
appear  to  have  got  a  great  deal  of  heavy  spade-work  before  them 
among  the  electorate.  The  enemy  has  now  taken  the  field  in  grim 
and  deadly  earnest  and  it  is  in  the  open  field  that  he  must  be  fought. 

o  2 
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Activity,  energy  and  resourcefulness  on  one  side  must  be  met  by  at 
least  equal  activity,  energy,  and  resourcefulness  on  the  other.  Organisa- 
tion must  be  confronted  by  organisation,  argument  by  argument, 
policy  by  policy,  programme  by  programme,  insidious  flattery  and 
cajolery  by  discriminating  sympathy,  fictions  by  facts.  Thus  and  in 
no  other  way  can  the  attention  and  confidence  of  the  disquieted 
masses  be  caught  and  be  kept.  Truth,  no  doubt,  is  mighty,  and  will 
in  the  end  prevail.  But  the  end  is  not  yet,  and  among  men  of  little 
knowledge  and  of  urgent  needs,  men  whose  circumstances  make  them 
naturally  open  to  any  plausibly  presented  offer,  truth  will  not  prevail 
by  its  own  unassisted  weight  and  efficacy.  It  needs  devoted  service, 
it  needs  men  of  public  spirit,  of  warm  sympathies,  and  of  solid  know- 
ledge, men  like  the  late  Arnold  Toynbee,  to  prepare  its  way,  and 
it  requires  of  them  that  perseverance  in  prosaic,  ubiquitous,  and 
persistent  spade-work  without  which  rank  weeds  are  certain  to  grow 
apace. 

Up  to  this  point  it  has  been  our  endeavour  to  make  it  evident 
that  Socialism  is  neither  a  phantom  bogy  of  our  heated  imaginations, 
nor  a  vague  unrest  too  intangible  to  be  dealt  with  practically ;  but  a 
well-organised  political  movement,  seeking  far  and  wide  to  win  the 
support  of  the  electorate  with  the  view  of  using  parliamentary  power 
to  establish  the  principles  on  which  the  movement  is  based.  And  it 
has  further  been  contended  that,  in  these  circumstances,  Socialism 
cannot  successfully  be  met  except  by  a  counter- campaign  at  least 
equally  well  equipped,  equally  in  earnest,  and  organised  with  equal 
efficiency. 

But,  beyond  a  shadowy  indication  thrown  out  here  and  there,  we 
have  as  yet  said  little  as  to  what  Socialism  is,  nor  have  we  attempted 
to  state  the  grounds  on  which  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  loyal  and  self-respecting  citizen  to  offer  to  it  an  uncompromising 
and  unflagging  hostility.  Tn  what  remains  of  this  article,  a  brief 
attempt  must  accordingly  be  made  to  make  good  these  omissions. 

By  Socialism,  then,  as  expounded  through  its  accredited  press,  we 
understand  that  movement  which  has  for  its  ultimate  aim  the  transfer 
of  the  soil,  and  of  all  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and 
exchange,  from  private  hands  to  collective  ownership,  and  to  public 
management  and  control.  This  transfer  is  to  be  realised,  through 
gradual  and  progressive  stages,  by  steadily  contracting  the  sphere  of 
the  individual  while  steadily  enlarging  the  activity  of  the  State,  in  its 
local  no  less  than  in  its  central  form.  The  private  manufacturer  is 
to  be  ousted  from  his  factory,  the  landlord  deprived  of  his  land,  the 
shipowner  of  his  fleet,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  industrial  series. 
Private  enterprise,  in  all  its  varieties,  will  thus  cease  to  exist.  Every 
service,  of  every  description,  which  has  any  share  in  providing  for  the 
material  needs  of  the  community  will  be  exclusively  owned  and 
administered  by  the  State,  whether  directly,  or  indirectly,  through  the 
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province,  the  municipality,  or  the  parochial  commune.  There  will 
be  no  longer  any  industrial  competition.  Production  for  the  purpose 
of  gain  will  give  place  to  production  for  use  only.  All  products  will  be 
warehoused  by  the  State.  They  will  be  daily  distributed  among 
the  citizens  as  they  may  give  evidence  of  requiring  them.  Payment 
for  them  will  not  be  in  money,  for  of  money  there  will  be  none  for  that 
purpose.  Payment  will  be  in  labour-time  certificates.  Every  able- 
bodied  adult  of  work  age  will  each  day  have  his  allotted  task  of  so 
much  work.  In  return  for  such  work,  as  measured  by  labour-time,  he 
will  get  his  certificate,  and  this  certificate  will  be  exchangeable  at  the 
national  store-centres  for  its  equivalent  in  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life.  The  sole  employer  will  be  the  State,  and  all  the 
foremen  and  superintendents  of  industry  will  be  State  officials.  The 
only  private  property  which  will  be  permissible  will  be  in  things  for 
strictly  personal  use.  '  A  man,'  smiles  Mr.  Grayson,  '  would  keep  his 
tooth-brush  and  tooth-pick.'  The  whole  community  will  thus  consist 
of  two  classes,  the  one  class  including  the  relatively  small  and  highly 
centralised  body  of  organisers  and  captains  of  industry,  the  other 
including  all  the  workers  in  the  hive.  The  only  recognised  human 
relationship  will  be  the  relation  of  the  citizens  to  the  State.  Domestic 
relationships,  being  intertwined  with  the  idea  of  private  property, 
will  be  ignored  and  destroyed.  Children,  when  born,  will  at  once  be 
taken  charge  of  by  the  national  foundling  hospitals,  and  the  State 
will  continue  responsible  for  them  until  they  attain  the  age  fixed  for 
labour.  Marriage  will  become  an  association  terminable  at  the  will 
of  either  party.  Religion  will  be  a  department  of  positive  science, 
and  '  all  antiquated  conceptions  based  on  theological  dogma '  will 
cease  to  occupy  men's  thoughts.  Socialism  moreover  being  essentially 
international,  patriotism  and  imperialism  will  be  at  an  end,  and 
humanity  will  be  amalgamated  as  soon  as  possible  under  the  red  flag 
of  Social-Democracy.  Such,  in  broad  outline,  will  be  the  '  Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth,'  as  the  Socialist  desires  to  frame  it,  and  its  root- 
principle  is  equality.  It  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  social  obverse  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  the  equality  at  which  it  aims  is  to  be  engineered 
into  effect  by  the  direct  interference  of  the  State  with  individual 
liberty  and  with  private  property  both  in  respect  of  production  and 
of  distribution. 

It  may  be  convenient  at  this  point  to  give  a  list  of  the  main  enact- 
ments and  changes  which  would  presumably  herald  the  declaration 
of  the  '  Co-operative  Commonwealth.' 

(1)  The  abolition  of  the  Monarchy. 

(2)  The  abolition  of  our  Second  Chamber. 

(3)  The  disintegration  of  the  Empire  and  abandonment  of  India. 

(4)  The  repudiation  of  the  National  Debt. 

(5)  The  cancellation  of  all  financial  contracts,  whether  in  respect 
»f  Jand-rents,  mortgages,  royalties,  debenture  bonds,  or  stocks  and 
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shares.  The  vast  sums  which  have  been  invested  out  of  their 
savings  by  the  working  classes  would  thus  at  once  be  confiscated, 
and  their  Voluntary  Societies  dissolved. 

(6)  The  disbanding  of  the  Regular  Array  in  favour  of  a  Citizen 
Army. 

(7)  The  disendowment  of  all  endowed  bodies. 

(8)  The  revocation  or  reconsideration  of  the  laws  affecting  marriage, 
property,  inheritance,  and  testamentary  powers. 

(9)  The  suppression  of  the  independence  of  the  Press. 

(10)  Universal  adult  suffrage. 

(11)  Parliaments  to  be  dissolved  and  re-elected  at  short  intervals. 

(12)  Appointments  to  the  judiciary  to  be  made  elective. 

Now  the  first  difficulty  which  presents  itself  with  regard  to  this 
political  and  social  transformation  is  a  practical  one — namely,  the 
difficulty  of  effecting  it.  Theorists  may  talk  as  they  please  about 
'  economic  expropriation,'  but  the  plain  fact  is  that  the  socialistic 
scheme  is  a  scheme  of  dishonesty,  robbery,  and  plunder,  on  a  colossal 
scale.  We  should  be  slow  to  believe  that,  in  a  country  like  England, 
such  a  scheme  could  ever  be  established  without  civil  war,  or  that,  if 
established  by  some  revolutionary  coup  de  main,  it  could  have  any 
reasonable  hope  of  working  smoothly  or  of  maintaining  itself.  For  at 
the  bare  prospect  of  a  House  of  Commons  pledged  to  thorough-going 
Socialism  all  movable  capital  would  take  to  itself  wings,  and  the 
resultant  panic  would  bring  the  whole  edifice  of  our  national  life  down 
to  the  ground  by  a  dislocation  of  industries  and  of  credit,  which  must 
end  by  involving  employers  and  employed  alike  in  one  common  ruin. 
But  if,  for  argument's  sake,  this  initial  difficulty  be  set  aside,  what  has 
the  scheme  itself  to  say  in  self-defence  ?  From  the  point  of  view  of 
economics  its  root-principle,  as  we  have  said,  is  equality.  Before 
prosperity  and  before  public  benefit  must  come  equality.  But  such 
a  theory  directly  contradicts  the  human  nature  with  which  after  all  it 
has  to  deal.  Nature  has  not  made  us  equal,  but  unequal.  Neither 
in  physical  health,  nor  in  muscular  strength,  nor  in  personal  attractive- 
ness, nor  in  mental  powers,  nor  in  moral  stamina,  energy,  and  endur- 
ance, does  mankind  stand  on  a  common  level.  Pitchfork  human 
nature  out  of  the  industrial  hive,  and  she  will  immediately  return  to 
expose  the  sheer  absurdity  of  the  schemes  by  which  she  was  to  be  kept 
at  bay.  Or  is  it  equality  of  opportunity  that  the  new  State  will  offer  ? 
But  who,  as  men  are  now  constituted,  will  thank  it  for  equality  of 
opportunity  when  the  only  really  operative  inducements  to  hard  work 
have  been  destroyed  ?  The  only  opportunity  of  which  the  citizen 
under  the  new  bureaucratic  regime  will  be  desirous  is  the  opportunity 
of  electing  task-masters  who  will  be  likely  to  act  with  leniency  in 
checking  his  labour-sheets,  and  who  will  let  him  down  in  his  life  of 
monotonous  drudgery  as  easily  as  may  be  practicable. 

And  if  the  '  good  of  all '  should  turn  out  to  be  less  efficient  as  a 
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motive  power  for  the  will  than  the  theorist  had  anticipated,  if  the 
inconveniently  numerous  laggards  cannot  be  kept  up  to  concert- 
pitch  without  repeated  recourse  to  the  slave-whip,  what  is  to 
become  of  industrial  production  ?  With  the  State  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  all  new  arrivals,  and  with  voluntary  associations 
in  lieu  of  marriage,  the  population  is  likely  to  increase  merrily.  What 
if  production  be  all  the  while  on  the  decrease  from  lack  of  energy  and 
lack  of  motive  ?  Will  any  conceivable  plan  of  distribution  be  a  success 
if  a  constant  increase  of  claimants  be  accompanied  by  a  continuous 
decrease  in  the  sum  of  things  which  have  to  be  distributed  ? 

Even  however  if  the  rift  within  the  lute  prove  slow  in  making  its 
music  mute,  on  what  principle  are  we  to  suppose  that  distribution  is 
to  take  place  in  the  meantime  ?  Is  each  worker's  share  of  the  indus- 
trial pool  to  be  determined  by  the  time  which  his  work  has  taken 
him  ?  If,  indeed,  all  labour  were  manual  labour,  and  if  commodities 
or  services  derived  the  whole  of  their  value  to  the  community  from 
the  manual  labour  devoted  to  their  production,  then  lab  our- time  might 
be  a  sort  of  rough  and  ready  common  measure.  But  economic  facts 
make  short  work  of  these  crude  postulates.  Manual  labour  is  one 
element  in  the  production  of  wealth,  but  it  is  only  one  out  of  many. 
There  is  the  capital  which,  in  whatever  shape  or  form,  made  the  labour 
possible.  There  is  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the  labour,  there 
is  the  sagacity  that  anticipated  such  demand,  there  is  the  inventive 
genius  that  is  represented  in  the  machinery,  the  organisation  and 
administration,  the  insight  and  sound  judgment  which  economise 
labour  and  make  it  effective,  the  settled  conditions  of  property  and 
credit  which  are  to  all  industry  as  the  very  breath  of  its  life.  And  to 
maintain  that  these  elements  can  all  be  brought  under  a  common 
measure  of  labour-time  is  to  talk  nonsense.  James  Watt,  for  example, 
was  a  labourer.  Can  his  work  be  valued  by  setting  it  side  by  side 
with  the  work  of  an  engine-stoker  and  just  counting  up  their  hours? 
Newton  was  a  labourer.  Are  we  to  value  t\  e  Princijria  by  a  labour 
schedule,  and  generally  to  estimate  all  inventive,  artistic,  scientific, 
and  literary  genius  by  the  simple  mechanism  of  a  time-table  ? 
It  is  not  by  the  manual  labour  of  the  masses  that  the  world  has 
been  made  illustrious  and  prosperous,  but  by  the  intellectual  labour  of 
its  most  highly  gifted  sons. 

Looked  at  as  a  scheme  of  industrial  production  and  distribution, 
we  are  unable  to  understand  how  the  Socialistic  State  can  be  imagined 
to  work  equitably,  or  how  it  could  even  get  its  wheels  to  go  round 
at  all.  Neither  can  we  discover  how  human  ingenuity  could  define 
with  any  precision  the  fair  share  in  the  entirety  of  products  to  which 
particular  individuals  were  entitled,  or  how  the  competent  and  the 
incompetent  should  be  made  to  participate  alike  as  admitted  equals 
in  the  ultimate  control  of  th<*  community's  business.  Indeed,  the 
more  we  look  at  it  the  more  hopelessly  irreconcilable  does  Socialism 
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appear  to  us  to  be,  either  with  ordinary  common    sense  or  with 
elementary  morality. 

For  what,  to  begin  with,  is  this  '  State  '  ?  For  purposes  of 
direction  and  management  it  can  only  mean  the  government  instituted 
by  the  electorate,  or  some  committee  formed  out  of  it,  while  to  this 
government,  or  to  this  committee,  it  would  appear  that  despotic  powers 
and  duties  of  infinite  difficulty  and  complexity  are  to  be  entrusted. 
In  the  State — that  is  to  say,  in  the  bureaucracy  and  in  its  innumer- 
able staff  of  officials — are  to  be  concentrated  duties  which  for  their 
efficient  discharge  under  our  present  system  of  society  require  the 
training  of  a  lifetime.  The  State  is  to  act  as  universal  parent,  land- 
lord, farmer,  merchant,  carrier,  manufacturer,  educator,  and  every- 
thing else.  How  is  supply  to  be  kept  commensurate  with  demand  ? 
Individual  tastes  are  of  every  variety.  The  demand  of  to-day  is  not 
the  demand  of  to-morrow.  A  State  which  is  the  sole  producer  must 
also  be  the  sole  judge  of  what  shall  be  produced.  No  labour  certifi- 
cates can  command  what  the  State  does  not  think  fit  to  stock. 
With  the  State,  moreover,  as  sole  employer,  and  in  despotic  control 
of  the  Press,  no  one  can  either  go  on  strike,  or  challenge  its  dis- 
tribution of  work,  or  its  awards  in  respect  of  work  done.  To 
fulfil  its  endless  functions  the  Government  should  collectively 
possess  all  the  justice  of  an  Aristides,  all  the  incorruptibility  of 
a  Rhadamanthus,  all  the  infallibility  of  the  Holy  See.  On  what 
grounds  are  the  members  to  be  credited  beforehand  with  such  super- 
lative endowments  ?  What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  things  to  qualify 
even  the  picked  men  of  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  for  playing 
the  part  of  an  omniscient  earthly  Providence  ?  Why  should  they 
suddenly  become  so  infinitely  wiser  than  the  individuals  from  whom 
they  have  been  selected  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  likely  that  this  pheno- 
menal c  Jack  of  all  trades  '  will  turn  out  to  be  master  of  none  ?  And 
what  will  happen  to  trade  and  commerce  if  the  Government  blunder  ? 
What  will  secure  the  stability  of  the  State  if  its  awards  give  dissatis- 
faction, and  the  citizens  decline  to  accept  them  ?  Or,  to  look  a  little 
further  afield,  is  the  Socialistic  State  to  have  an  isolated  political 
existence,  or  is  it  to  have  relations  with  the  unconverted  capitalistic 
States  ?  If  so,  how  are  those  relations  to  be  harmoniously  adjusted  ? 
If  not,  by  what  magic  is  it  to  be  brought  about  that  the  conversion  of 
the  nations  shall  be  simultaneous,  that  all  the  Socialist  time-pieces 
shall  strike  the  fateful  hour  together,  and  the  red  flag  be  run  up  in 
every  country  of  importance  on  the  self-same  day  ? 

But  if  in  these  and  many  other  respects  the  new  Republic  seems  to 
offend  our  common  sense,  it  offends  in  an  even  greater  degree  our 
elementary  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  Respect  for  property  and  con- 
tracts, respect  for  the  spirit  of  independence,  respect  for  the  observance 
of  good  faith  between  man  and  man,  these  things  are  the  bed-rock  on 
which  for  generations  we  have  been  building  up  the  edifice  of  our 
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ordered  liberties,  of  our  public  credit,  and  of  our  national  honour. 
To  preach  doctrines  which  treat  contractual  obligations  of  every 
kind  as  so  much  waste-paper,  is  to  poison  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity. To  invoke  the  aid  of  law  in  order  to  universalise  confisca- 
tion is  to  make  of  law  not  the  embodiment  of  passionless  reason  but 
the  embodiment  of  irrational  malignity.  A  propaganda  which  sweeps 
contemptuously  aside  all  the  influences  of  religion,  of  patriotism,  of 
the  sense  of  historic  continuity  and  of  a  common  national  heritage, 
of  family  affections  and  of  home-ties,  can  only  serve  to  demoralise 
our  social  and  political  life,  to  degrade  its  ideals,  and  to  materialise 
it  into  something  inexpressibly  repugnant  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  ordinary  men,  and  women. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  make  it  evident 
to  our  mind  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  Socialism  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  evils  which,  be  it  gratefully  acknowledged,  it  has 
at  any  rate  done  a  great  deal  to  force  us  to  recognise,  evils  which  are 
a  standing  disgrace  and  menace  to  us,  evils  which  we  all  deplore. 
But  it  can  never  be  too  clearly  understood  that  Socialism,  as  expounded 
in  its  authoritative  publications,  raises  questions  which  cannot  be 
narrowed  into  a  class  struggle  between  the  '  haves '  and  the  *  have- 
nots.'  The  real  issues  at  stake  lie  deeper  down.  They  are  not  economic 
only,  but  moral  and  spiritual,  and  in  fighting  Socialism  we  are  doing 
battle  for  the  cause  of  the  national  life  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  many- 
sided  humanity  which  all  citizens  of  the  State  possess  in  common. 

Judged  by  the  mouth  of  its  prophets,  be  they  'major'  or  'minor,' 
Socialism  is  based  not  on  justice  between  man  and  man,  but  on  in- 
justice. Professing  to  befriend  human  nature  it  stands  revealed  as 
its  worst  enemy.  It  has  no  lever  wherewith  to  raise  the  soul.  The 
spirit  which  it  breathes  is  not  the  spirit  of  a  common  citizenship,  but 
the  spirit  of  class-hatred,  the  spirit  of  envy,  of  malice,  and  of  all  un- 
charitableness.  Blind  to  the  fact  that  life  develops  from  within,  it 
supposes  moral  regeneration  to  be  attainable  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  purely  external  organisation.  It  would  make  the 
State  the  mainspring  of  character  whereas  it  is  character  that 
must  always  be  the  mainspring  of  the  State.  Idealising  man  into 
something  far  better  than  he  is,  it  leaves  him  with  no  restraint  of 
discipline  for  those  private  passions  whose  centrifugal  energies  have 
so  often  perturbed  society.  Far  from  encouraging  in  us  all  that  is 
manly  and  brave  and  self-reliant,  it  panders  to  slackness,  to  moral 
cowardice,  and  to  infirmity  of  will  and  purpose. 

It  does  not  lie  within  the  compass  of  our  present  subject  to  plead 
the  cause  of  social  reform.  Our  business  has  not  been  with  what 
reform  may  be  able  to  do,  but  with  the  impotence  of  Socialism  to 
bring  the  State  salvation.  But  it  is  none  the  less  our  conviction  that 
the  industrial  problem  is  the  great  and  urgent  problem  of  the  day. 
On  our  industrial  efficiency  depend  both  the  well-being  of  society  and 
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the  stability  of  the  State.  Housed,  for  example,  as  the  poor  are 
now,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  ameliorate  their  lot.  And,  further- 
more, it  is  our  conviction  that  in  well-considered  social  reform  lies  our 
best  hope.  But  it  is  not  mainly  to  the  State  that  we  ought  to  look  if 
we  desire  to  raise  the  level  of  our  national  life.  It  is  to  ourselves. 
It  is  our  individual  lives  which  in  their  sum  make  up  the  life  of  society 
at  large,  and  it  is  by  trying  to  strengthen  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  energies  of  the  units  that  we  shall  best  serve  the  welfare 
of  the  whole.  Our  material  progress,  as  the  least  observant  among 
us  cannot  fail  to  realise,  has  for  generations  been  rapid  and  continuous. 
Whether  we  have  made  any  equivalent  moral  progress  is  another 
matter.  Moral  progress  is  a  very  complicated  thing.  A  fair  com- 
parison of  the  moral  level  of  our  age  with  the  moral  level  of  the  civili- 
sations of  Greece  and  Rome  might  probably  show  that  in  some  ways 
we  were  better  and  in  some  worse,  and  he  would  be  a  sagacious  judge 
who  could  equitably  strike  the  balance.  But  however  this  may  be, 
there  is  in  the  age  in  which  we  are  living  ample  room  among  those 
classes  to  whom  fortune  has  been  relatively  kind  for  a  nobler  art 
and  a  loftier  ideal  of  life.  To  l  have  a  good  time  '  is  not  everything, 
unless  indeed  duty,  and  moral  responsibility,  and  citizenship,  be 
empty  and  meaningless  words.  And  if  men  are  to  accept  life  as  a 
moral  trust  they  need  to  breathe  a  bracing  atmosphere.  Socialism 
appears  to  us  to  offer  them  an  atmosphere  of  secularism,  of  animal 
licence,  and  of  monotonous  slavishness.  The  social  reformer  will  look 
for  something  more  invigorating  and  stimulating,  and  will  prefer  an 
atmosphere  of  religion,  morality,  and  freedom.  '  Das  Gesetz,'  as 
Goethe  says  so  well,  '  nur  kann  uns  Freiheit  geben.'  When  we  reflect 
that  it  has  taken  Europe  nearly  two  thousand  years  to  shake  off 
slavery,  we  ought  not  to  give  way  to  impatience.  The  man  who  is 
honestly  desirous  to  serve  the  cause  of  gradual  reform  will  pin  his 
faith  to  no  nostrums,  whether  of  State  or  of  private  manufacture. 
He  will  study  as  deeply  as  he  can  the  causes  and  conditions  of  the 
evils  with  which  he  has  to  grapple,  and  he  will  welcome  help  from 
any  quarter,  provided  only  that  he  can  be  satisfied  that  in  accepting 
it  he  is  not  undermining  those  virile  qualities  in  the  community 
which  it  is  essential  to  preserve  and  to  encourage.  He  will  refuse  the 
offer  of  any  Socialist  blinkers,  and  instead  of  confining  his  vision  to  the 
present,  he  will  compare  it  with  the  past,  that  he  may  learn  how  best 
to  pilot  it  towards  the  future.  He  will  repudiate  the  claim  of  any 
one  portion  of  the  community  to  say  to  the  others  '  Stand  aside,  I  am 
the  State.'  He  will  do  all  that  in  him  lies  to  quicken  around  him  a 
sense  of  justice,  of  social  duty,  corporate  membership,  and  moral 
responsibility.  He  will  preach  the  old  gospel  of  liberty  through 
service,  and  he  will  not  sell  his  soul  for  a  dream. 

II.  W.  HOARE. 
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CRIMINALS    AND    CRIME 

A    REJOINDER 


MB  H.  J.  B.  MONTGOMERY'S  '  Criminals  and  Crime '  article  in  these 
pages  last  month  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  protest  from  the  prison 
or  as  a  manifesto  from  the  camp  of  the  '  humanitarians.'  The  frank- 
ness with  which  he  avows  himself  an  '  ex-prisoner '  and  the  manliness 
with  which  he  speaks  of  his  unfortunate  experiences  are  deserving  of 
respect,  and  were  he  to  write  in  a  different  spirit  he  would  command 
sympathetic  attention.  But  the  tone  of  his  article  is  deplorable. 
His  purpose  in  writing  is  to  reply  to  Sir  Alfred  Wills'  article  which 
appeared  in  the  December  number  of  this  Review.  And  in  his  pre- 
fatory paragraph  he  says,  '  As  the  writer  of  that  article  aspires  to 
learn  in  the  matter  of  the  undoubtedly  difficult  problem  of  dealing 
with  criminals  and  crime,  I  propose,  in  all  modesty,  to  attempt  the 
educational  process.'  He  then  proceeds  to  state  his  qualifications 
for  the  task  he  thus  undertakes.  They  depend  on  the  fact  that  he 
is  an  ex-prisoner  and  '  an  observant  and  truthful  man.'  And  upon 
these  grounds  he  claims  that  '  his  opinions  upon  criminals  and  the 
punishment  of  crime  are  worth  more  than  all  the  wisdom  of  all  the 
philosophers  and  all  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  all  the  judges 
and  of  all  the  police  and  prison  officials  that  exist  or  have  existed  in 
this  country.' 

It  is  doing  the  writer  no  more  than  justice  to  say  that  this  sort 
of  rodomontade  is  unworthy  of  him.  And  we  may  expect  to  find 
that  in  the  sequel  we  are  not  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  a  thoughtful 
ex-prisoner,  who  desires  '  in  all  modesty '  to  instruct  us,  but  to  the 
lucubrations  of  the  professional  humanitarians  with  whom  he  has 
lately  identified  himself.  Hence  a  display  of  ignorant  dogmatism 
and  intolerable  conceit,  so  unlike  his  previous  contribution  to  this 
Review. 

He  begins  by  inveighing  against  Sir  Alfred  Wills  for  dealing  only 
with  crimes  against  property,  ignoring  Sir  Alfred's  explanation  of 
that  limitation,  namely,  that  his  article  is  based  upon  my  book  entitled 
Criminals  and  Crime,  the  special  subject  of  which  is  organised  and 
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systematic  crime,  and  in  this  country  crime  of  that  character  does  not 
include  offences  against  the  person.1 

But  the  writer  thinks  it  becoming  to  bracket  Sir  Alfred  Wills 
with  '  other  advocates  of  the  recrudescence  of  a  drastic  penal  code,' 
who,  he  declares,  '  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  reference  to  crimes  of 
violence,  virulence,  and  brutality.'  I  will  not  presume  to  defend  Sir 
Alfred  against  language  of  this  kind.  But  as  regards  the  veiled 
attack  upon  myself,  a  reference  to  my  book  will  show  that  I  am  not 
indifferent  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  law  in  this  respect.  I  may  add 
that  my  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of  criminals  in 
particular,  deepens  my  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  code  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  in  this  respect.  But 
that  is  not  my  theme  in  Criminals  and  Crime. 

Mr.  Montgomery  makes  a  furious  attack  upon  our  whole  system  of 
prison  administration.  '  That  system,'  he  declares,  '  is  neither 
reformative,  educative,  nor  deterrent.'  It  is  not  deterrent,  he  says, 
because  '  the  greater  number  of  men  in  prison  are  not  punished  at  all.' 
And  as  for  *  the  reformation  of  the  culprit,'  if  we  except  '  the  jejune 
attempts  recently  made  in  regard  to  young  offenders,  it  has  no  place 
whatever  in  the  English  prison  system.'  So  far  as  he  himself  and  his 
fellow-prisoners  were  concerned, '  no  attempt  was  made  during  a  single 
hour  of  their  incarceration  to  educate  them  ethically  or  to  reform 
them  morally.  They  were  not  only  degraded  .  .  .  but  they  felt 
they  were  degraded.'  Here  I  would  distinguish  between  our  prison 
system  and  the  present  administration  of  that  system.  Of  the  spirit 
in  which  a  bad  system  is  now  administered  I  have  written  in  terms 
of  unfeigned  appreciation  ;  but  I  agree  that  the  system  itself  is  bad.  I 
have  not  changed  the  opinion  of  it  which  I  formed  when  I  served  on 
the  Prison  Commission.  But  at  that  time  it  was  idle  to  propose  any 
radical  reforms ;  and  even  now  public  opinion  is  scarcely  ripe  for 
reforms  such  as  I  should  advocate.  Sir  Edmund  du  Cane  was  one  of 
the  ablest  men  I  ever  knew  in  official  life,  but  he  was  not  a  sympathetic 
man.  He  thought  more  of  prisons  than  of  prisoners ;  and  his  influence 
was  then  paramount,  and  it  still  prevails.  But  here,  again,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's statements  are  marked  by  flagrant  exaggeration.  Unless  we 
are  to  reject  absolutely  his  estimate  of  himself  after  'doing  time' 
under  a  five  years'  sentence,  his  own  case  is  proof  that  prison  discipline 
as  now  administered  cannot  be  so  degrading  as  he  pretends.  Other- 
wise he  could  not  claim  to  be  both  morally  and  mentally  what  his 
above-quoted  words  about  himself  imply. 

But  Mr.  Montgomery's  main  attack  is  against  *  Society.'  And  his 
panacea  for  the  cure  of  the  crime  plague  is  that  as  soon  as  the  judicially 

1  The  '  Whitechapel  murders '  were  the  only  exception  to  this  in  recent  times, 
and,  as  I  have  recorded  in  my  book,  the  author  of  those  murders  was  a  lunatic,  and 
if  evidence  had  been  available  to  bring  him  to  justice  he  would  have  bean  sent;  t/> 
Broadmoor. 
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awarded  punishment  for  a  crime  has  been  endured  the  crime  shall 
be  forgotten,  and  we  shall  hail  the  discharged  criminal  as  a  brother. 
What  does  this  mean  ?  Are  we  to  invite  him  to  tea,  introduce  him 
to  our  daughters,  and  make  him  free  of  our  homes  ?  At  this  point, 
again,  the  writer's  own  experience  refutes  his  allegations.  For  here 
is  an  ex-prisoner  accepted  as  a  contributor  to  the  most  exclusive  of 
reviews.  His  own  case  indicates  that  the  better  sort  of  people  treat 
ex-prisoners  much  as  they  deserve.  And  as  for  the  rest,  a  good  deal 
of  mawkish  and  mischievous  nonsense  passes  current  on  this  subject. 
If  the  public  ever  come  to  regard  crime  without  indignation  and 
reprehension  it  will  be  proof  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  community 
has  become  definitely  lowered.  It  is  not  '  the  taint  of  the  prison  ' 
that  influences  the  intelligent  and  the  thoughtful,  but  the  taint  of  the 
crime.  Most  true  it  is,  as  I  have  urged  with  emphasis,  that  crimes 
are  often  committed  in  such  circumstances  that  the  offenders  are 
deserving  of  pity  rather  than  of  punishment,  and  genuine  repentance 
entitles  a  wrong-doer  to  the  utmost  consideration.  But,  speaking 
generally,  a  criminal  is  a  bad  man,  and  I  should  outrage  not  only  my 
common  sense  but  my  Christianity  if  I  treated  a  bad  man  as  a '  brother.' 
The  tie  of  brotherhood  is  too  sacred  and  tender  to  be  dragged  down  to 
such  a  level.  But  it  will  be  asked,  Is  a  man  never  to  have  a  chance 
if  once  he  falls  ?  Most  certainly  he  is.  And  not  Christianity  only, 
but  common  philanthropy  will  be  eager  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand 
to  him.  One  of  the  worst  elements  in  the  article  I  am  criticising 
is  the  writer's  sneer  at  the  work  of  those  who  are  giving  their  lives 
to  help  discharged  prisoners.  Their  work  is  always  difficult  and  often 
thankless;  but  not  only  its  genuineness,  but  its  practical  value  is 
unquestionable.  And  Mr.  Montgomery's  words  are  not  only  unjust 
and  untrue,  but  they  are  calculated  to  injure  the  cause  for  which 
ostensibly  he  pleads ;  for  their  natural  effect  would  be  to  check  the 
flow  of  money  into  channels  through  which  so  many  discharged 
prisoners  now  receive  hearty  and  effective  help.  I  speak  here  with 
authority,  for  my  position  at  Scotland  Yard  gave  me  opportunities 
such  as  no  ex-prisoner  could  possess  of  forming  a  judgment  in  this 
matter.2 

Such  work  is  both  delicate  and  difficult.  When  a  man  of  education 
and  social  position  falls  into  crime  it  is  not  easy  to  put  him  on  his 
feet  again.  And  in  country  districts  and  small  towns,  where  everybody 
knows  everybody  else,  it  is  naturally  difficult  to  find  employment 
for  anyone  who  has  been  convicted  of  crime.  But  here  in  London, 
so  far  as  regards  criminals  of  the  class  engaged  in  manual  labour, 
it  may  be  asserted  that,  generally  speaking,  employment  will  be  found 
for  a  discharged  prisoner  who  is  both  able  and  willing  to  work.  Of 
course  in  times  of  general  destitution,  when  employment  is  scarce,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  ex-prisoners  shall  be  preferred  to  men  who 
-  Here  I  would  refer  to  p.  176  of  my  Criminals  and  Crime. 
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have  never  fallen.  And  certain  types  of  criminals  are  quite  hopeless. 
For  example,  what  can  be  done  for  a  man  who  regards  his  crime  as 
entitling  him  to  what  the  workers  call  '  a  soft  job  '  ?  Or  for  the 
man  who  insists  on  the  claim  Mr.  Montgomery  prefers,  that,  having 
served  his  sentence,  the  criminal  must  be  treated  as  though  he  had 
never  been  convicted  ? 

But  all  this  is  merely  the  fringe  of  a  great  and  important  question 
which  is  of  practical  interest  to  everyone  who  has  a  pocket  to  be 
picked  or  a  house  to  be  broken  into.  What  concerns  us  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  men  in  our  midst  who  live  in  and  by  crime.  And  the 
problem  for  solution  is,  What  is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  I  have 
contributed  half  a  score  of  articles  to  this  Review  on  this  question 
in  various  phases  of  it,  and  I  have  dealt  with  it  in  my  Criminals  and 
Crime  book  ;  and  my  purpose  here  is  merely  to  take  up  a  few  of  the 
main  points  which  Sir  Alfred  Wills  adopts,  and  his  critic  assails. 

Sir  Alfred's  classification  of  criminals  is  :  first,  the  young  and  the 
first  offenders  ;  second,  petty  offenders  who  are  not  '  habituals '  ; 
third,  '  habituals  '  who  are  not  *  professionals  '  ;  and  fourth,  '  profes- 
sionals.7 The  '  professionals '  he  describes  as 

men  who,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  risks,  with  abundant  intelligence,  and 
often  enough  with  a  good  education  and  with  plenty  of  mechanical  skill,  prefer 
a  life  of  crime,  with  its  excitement,  its  large  element  of  sport,  its  periods  of 
luxury,  idleness,  and  debauchery,  to  anything  which  involves  the  comparative 
monotony  of  honest  work. 

*I  will  not  speak  here  of  offenders  in  the  first  of  these  categories. 
Important  reforms  in  prison  discipline  in  regard  to  the  young  are  now 
upon  their  trial  ;  and  the  new  Probation  of  Offenders  Act  is  a  further 
gratifying  proof  that  the  punishment-of-crime  system  is  giving  way. 
Of  criminals  in  the  second  category  I  have  elsewhere  written  not  a 
little,  and  I  will  now  confine  myself  mainly  to  the  '  habituals  '  and  the 
4  professionals.'  The  existence  of  '  professionals,'  as  described  by 
Sir  Alfred  Wills,  Mr.  Montgomery  scouts  as  '  a  figment  of  the  ima- 
gination '  and  an  assumption  which  is  not  only '  whimsical '  but  '  abso- 
lutely false.'  This  sort  of  blatant  denial,  however,  is  proof  of  nothing 
but  want  of  knowledge  and  of  manners.  My  only  criticism  upon  Sir 
Alfred's  words  is  that  they  are  too  general.  The  ranks  of  the  '  pro- 
fessionals '  include  a  considerable  minority  who  would  desert  if  they 
found  an  easy  way  of  doing  so.  And  though  such  cases  are  not  very 
hopeful,  neither  are  they  hopeless. 

The  elite  of  this  class  are  men  who  have  both  the  genius  to  plan 
and  the  wealth  to  finance  great  crimes.  Such  criminals  are  ludicrously 
few  in  number,  but  the  trouble  they  give  and  the  harm  they  do  are 
incalculable.  As  my  knowledge  of  them  is  derived  from  official 
sources  I  have  abstained  from  naming  men  still  living  ;  but  the  cases 
given  in  my  book,  and  referred  to  by  Sir  Alfred  Wills,  are  typical. 
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Carr's  residence  in  Bloomsbury  was  a  better  and  more  expensive 
house  than  I  have  ever  owned.  And  in  his  house  at  Wandsworth 
Raymond  surrounded  himself  with  luxuries  such  as  I  never  dream  of 
possessing.  Neither  of  these  men  ever  earned  an  honest  shilling  in 
his  life.  Both  of  them  were  wealthy,  and  both  of  them  continued 
their  career  of  crime  to  the  very  last. 

The  ordinary  professionals  are  of  course  much  more  numerous  ; 
but  they  are  well  known,  and  there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  them.  My  scheme  for  that  purpose,  which  in  its  main 
points  Sir  Alfred  Wills  adopts,  is  before  the  public.  I  have  formu- 
lated it  in  my  book,  and  I  need  not  repeat  it  here  in  detail.  Surely 
charity  itself  would  take  sides  with  common  sense  in  holding  that  if 
men  insist  on  preying  upon  the  community  they  should  be  deprived 
of  the  liberty  they  abuse.  But  no  one  should  suffer  that  fate,  save 
by  his  own  deliberate  act,  after  he  has  been  declared  a  '  professional ' 
as  the  result  of  a  full  and  open  judicial  inquiry  upon  that  issue,  and 
notice  to  that  effect  has  been  officially  served  upon  him. 

But  we  are  told  these  offenders  are  the  victims  of  early  neglect ; 
they  are  just  what  society  has  made  them,  and  they  cannot  help  com- 
mitting the  crimes  for  which  they  are  imprisoned.  If  this  be  so,  I 
reply,  it  is  an  additional  and  a  most  cogent  reason  why  the  State  should 
take  them  under  its  care.  Many  of  them  are  the  product  of  our  cruel 
and  senseless  punishment-of-crime  system  which  Mr.  Montgomery 
champions.  His  statement  of  that  system  is  most  apt.  '  I  have 
always  understood,'  he  says,  '  the  theory  of  the  law  was  that  a  man 
was  punished  for  his  crime  against  the  community,  and  that  all  the 
law  was  concerned  with  was  the  fact  of  the  commission  or  otherwise 
of  the  crime.'  Precisely  so.  The  law  at  present  concerns  itself  only 
with  the  crime  and  its  punishment.  But  my  contention  is  that  the 
law  should  consider  the  criminal  and  his  antecedents  and  circum- 
stances ;  and  that,  moreover,  with  +lie  object  of  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  community,  as  well  as  of  dealing  fairly  with  the  culprit. 
According  to  '  the  theory  of  the  law,'  offenders  differ  only  to  the 
extent  disclosed  in  the  records  of  the  Habitual  Criminals'  register,  as 
set  out  in  the  judge's  calendar.  And  the  result  is  that  a  poor  wretch 
who  is  deserving  of  pity  often  receives  the  same  sentence,  and  is 
always  subjected  to  the  same  penal  discipline,  as  a  scoundrel  who 
deserves  hanging.  A  further  result  is  that  Sir  Alfred's  first  category 
becomes  a  training  for  the  second,  and  the  second  for  the  third ;  so 
that  an  offender  who  begins  with  petty  offences  and  brief  terms  of 
imprisonment  graduates  as  a  convict  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
for  some  serious  crime.  Mr.  Montgomery's  denunciation  of  the 
system  is  well  founded  ;  but  it  refutes  his  own  argument,  and  his 
inferences  are  wild,  and  the  remedies  he  suggests  ridiculous. 

It  is  in  Sir  Alfred  Wills'  third  category  that  the  system  works 
most  evil.  In  this  sphere  Major  Griffiths'  epigram  is  not  so  very 
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far  from  truth,  that  one  half  of  the  prisoners  ought  never  to  have  been 
committed,  and  the  other  half  ought  never  to  be  released.  But  the 
Juggernaut  car  of  the  punishment-of -crime  system  administers  injustice 
impartially  to  all  alike.  The  maxim  that  crime  must  be  punished 
ranks  with  the  eternal  verities.  I  denounce  it  as  both  false  and 
mischievous.  There  is  no  obligation  whatever  to  punish  crime  ;  and 
the  infliction  of  punishment,  save  with  some  intelligent  and  beneficent 
aim,  is  not  only  senseless  but  barbarous.  The  obligation  which  rests 
upon  every  criminal  court  is,  so  far  as  the  law  will  allow,  to  deal  with 
an  offender  in  whatever  way  the  public  interests  may  require.  If  we 
came  on  a  mother,  sitting  with  her  face  in  her  hands,  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  how  many  slaps  the  principles  of  eternal  justice  required 
her  to  administer  to  a  naughty  child,  her  crass  folly  might  well  amuse 
us.  But  she  would  not  be  more  foolish  than  is  the  judge  who  sets 
himself  the  task  of  '  fitting  the  punishment  to  the  sin '  when  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  places  a  criminal  before  him  for  sentence. 

Surely  common  sense  would  tell  us  that  in  such  a  case  the  essential 
inquiry  should  be,  Who  is  the  offender  \  What  is  his  character  ? 
What  his  antecedents  and  circumstances  ?  But  the  law  at  present 
makes  no  provision  for  any  inquiry  of  the  kind.  And  my  practical 
acquaintance  with  such  matters  leads  me  to  say,  first,  that  the  attempts 
now  commonly  made  to  deal  with  it  in  a  rough-and-ready  way  are 
most  unsatisfactory,  and  often  work  injustice  to  accused  persons  ; 
and  secondly,  that  holding  a  public  judicial  inquiry  for  the  purpose 
would  be  both  desirable  and  practical.  As  regards  this  last  point 
Sir  Alfred  Wills'  imprimatur  will  satisfy  most  people. 

The  patients  admitted  to  our  public  hospitals  are  more  numerous 
than  the  offenders  arraigned  in  our  criminal  courts  ;  and  yet,  though 
the  physicians  who  deal  with  them  give  their  services  gratuitously, 
the  '  medical  history '  of  every  case  is  carefully  investigated.  But 
our  judges  act  like  quacks  who  administer  offhand  a  few  stock  remedies 
to  all  who  come  up  for  treatment.  Sir  Alfred  Wills'  article  gives 
proof  how  keenly  they  feel  their  powerlessness  in  this  respect.  They 
would  grudge  neither  time  nor  trouble  in  investigating  all  that  can  be 
known  about  a  culprit,  if  only  they  were  empowered  to  deal  with  him 
as  the  result  might  demand.  At  present  they  must  choose  between 
discharging  him  or  sending  him  to  suffer  penal  discipline  of  the  most 
rigid  character.  And  in  the  latter  case  they  must  either  let  him 
escape  with  a  term  of  imprisonment  so  brief  as  to  be  inadequate  in 
the  public  interests,  or  else  impose  a  punishment  of  excessive  severity- 
Hence  the  importance  of  a  scheme,  which  has  now  received  Sir  Alfred 
Wills'  approval,  of  establishing  asylum  prisons  for  offenders  of  the 
type  that  may  be  described  as  moral  lunatics.  The  effect  of  an  in- 
telligent and  humane  penology  ought  to  be,  as  Sir  Alfred  says,  to 
protect  the  public  from  their  criminal  acts  and  their  evil  influence 
by  making  provision  for  their  prolonged  detention,  while  at  the  same 
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time  relieving  them  '  from  any  unnecessary  hardships.'  If  only  the 
public  would  shake  free  from  the  '  punishment-of-crime  '  superstition, 
they  would  be  content  with  a  discipline  which  rigorously  enforced 
both  industry  and  good  conduct. 

At  present  criminals  are  being  dealt  with  more  capriciously  than 
ever  in  our  criminal  courts.  Some  judges,  recognising  the  uselessness, 
if  not  the  harm,  of  short  terms  of  imprisonment,  are  passing  severer 
sentences  than  formerly;  while  others,  under  the  influence  of  the 
'  humanitarianism '  of  the  day,  are  allowing  dangerous  criminals  to 
go  free  without  any  imprisonment  whatever.3 

A  judge  who  thus  gives  rein  to  his  humanitarian  proclivities, 
without  regard  to  his  duty  to  the  community,  reminds  us  of  the 
philanthropist  who  '  of  his  great  bounty  built  a  bridge  at  the  expense 
of  the  county.' 

I  have  already  suggested  that  Mr.  Montgomery's  criticisms  upon 
Sir  Alfred  Wills'  article  are  inspired  by  the  '  humanitarians.'  Every 
unprejudiced  person  will  recognise  that  the  measures  advocated  in 
that  article  are  an  immense  advance  in  the  direction  of  humanising 
our  methods  of  dealing  with  offenders.  Sir  Alfred  does  not  go  as  far 
as  the  proposals  of  my  book  ;  but  he  is  better  able  than  I  am  to  judge 
what  the  public  feeling  would  at  present  accept.  The  '  humani- 
tarians,' however,  will  tolerate  nothing  that  does  not  reach  up  (or 
down)  to  the  level  of  their  maudlin  sentimentality,  and  they  are  in 
full  cry  to  thwart  the  proposed  reforms.  As  soon  as  my  book  appeared 
their  official  press  organ  renewed  the  attack  they  made  on  me 
when  my  articles  appeared  in  this  Review.  They  now  accuse  me 
of  '  personal  hatred '  of  criminals,  and  they  patronisingly  account 
for  my  evil  propensities  by  the  figment  that  '  I  was  once  the  victim 
of  a  burglary.'  Whether  this  is  due  to  '  personal  hatred  '  or  to  mere 
stupidity  I  do  not  know.  For  I  have  never  been  the  victim  of  a 
burglary  in  my  life.  But  the  case  given  in  my  book,  on  which  this 
charge  is  presumably  based,  affords  such  an  admirable  presentation 
of  the  crime  problem  in  miniature  that  I  will  here  repeat  its  main 
points. 

The  dramatis  persona  of  the  story  represent  precisely  the  three 
classes  of  offenders  that  I  am  dealing  with  in  this  article,  corresponding 
with  Sir  Alfred  Wills'  categories  two,  three,  and  four.  The  first 
was  a  woman  who  had  been  for  several  years  in  my  service  as  cook. 
The  second  was  a  man  whom  I  had  once  befriended  by  obtaining 
employment  for  him  in  the  public  service,  and  who  had  borne  a  good 
character,  and  lived  a  good  life,  until  corrupted  by  '  the  villain  of  the 
piece.'  This  fellow,  Kitchen  by  name — the  number  three  of  the  group — 
was  a  *  professional '  of  a  very  evil  type.  Though  regularly  employed 
as  an  auctioneer's  porter,  he  used  his  position  as  a  cloak  for  thieving, 
and  he  was  also  a  trainer  of  thieves.  My  servant  being  left  as  usual 

3  There  have  been  some  flagrant  cases  of  this  in  London  lately. 
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in  charge  of  the  house  during  our  summer  outing,  was  visited  by 
number  two,  with  whom  she  carried  on  an  illicit  amour.  This  man 
introduced  Kitchen ;  and  having  plied  the  woman  with  drink,  they 
collected  a  quantity  of  portable  property  and  carried  off  their  booty 
in  a  cab.  The  three  were  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  and  convicted. 
Formerly  they  would  all  have  gone  to  the  gallows  as  a  matter  of 
course.  And  if  it  be  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  *  fit  the  punishment  to 
the  sin,'  the  woman  deserved  hanging.  But  she  was  a  good  servant, 
and  until  depraved  by  these  men  she  had  borne  an  excellent  character. 
Therefore  I  was  sorry  for  her,  and  in  response  to  a  strong  appeal 
I  made  to  the  Court  on  her  behalf  she  was  released  on  condition  of 
entering  a  home.  I  also  put  in  a  plea  for  her  lover.  For  though 
he  came  second  as  to  moral  guilt,  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  atone  for 
his  crime  by  enabling  the  police  to  recover  a  large  share  of  the  stolen 
property.  But  as  there  was  a  previous  conviction  recorded  against 
him,  he  was  technically  an  '  habitual/  and  so  he  and  Kitchen  were 
treated  alike  and  disposed  of  by  sentences  of  the  usual  kind. 

Now,  under  the  punishment-of-crime  system  the  Court  was  right  in 
putting  both  men  on  the  same  footing,  and  wrong  in  letting  the  woman 
go  unpunished.  But  I  maintain  that  the  decision  was  right  respecting 
the  woman,  and  wrong  in  the  case  of  the  men.  If  instead  of  dealing 
only  with  their  crime  the  judge  had  investigated  character  and  career, 
the  one  man  would  have  received  more  pity  and  the  other  more  punish- 
ment. Both  were  in  a  technical  sense  '  habituals ' ;  but  Kitchen 
was  a  '  professional,'  and  he  went  to  prison  impenitent,  determined 
that  on  his  release  he  would  resume  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The 
public  interests  would  not  have  been  served  in  any  way  by  sending  the 
woman  to  gaol,  and  nothing  was  gained  by  the  sentence  passed  upon 
her  friend.  But  I  maintain  that  to  turn  a  man  like  Kitchen  loose 
again  upon  the  community  is  as  wicked  as  it  is  silly.  If  the  hysterical 
plea  were  well  founded,  that  '  society '  made  him  what  he  was,  the 
fact  would  supply  a  powerful  reason  for  preventing  his  propagating 
and  training  a  new  generation  of  thieves.  Whether  such  a  man 
should  have  stirabout  and  cocoa,  or  beefsteaks  and  beer,  is  a  question 
we  can  discuss  with  the  '  humanitarians,'  but  not  the  question 
whether  he  ought  to  be  at  large.  If  the  abandonment  of  measures 
hitherto  effective  in  checking  the  spread  of  smallpox  should  hereafter 
lead  to  an  epidemic,  the  smallpox  patients  of  the  future  may  fairly 
plead  that  '  society '  is  responsible  for  their  condition.  And  that 
plea  may  entitle  them  to  pity ;  but  will  it  be  accepted  as  a  reason 
for  allowing  them  to  mix  with  their  neighbours  ? 

While  on  this  topic  I  would  like  to  say  with  emphasis  that  while 
many  offenders  are  in  fact  the  product  of  hard  circumstances,  on 
account  of  which  '  they  never  had  a  chance,'  police  experience  proves 
that  these  sorts  of  culprits  usually  accept  their  evil  fate  in  silence, 
whereas,  speaking  generally,  the  criminals  whose  maudlin  whining 
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draws  tears  from  the  sentimental  and  ignorant  humanitarians  are 
scoundrels  who  have  sinned  against  light  and  gone  wrong  in  spite  of 
good  opportunities.  The  worst  of  them  are  the  '  bad  boys '  of  good 
homes.  And  men  like  my  friend  Mr.  William  Wheatley,  of  the  St. 
Giles's  Mission,  can  testify  that,  in  the  case  of  discharged  prisoners 
generally,  those  who  whine  loudest  are  usually  the  least  deserving. 

In  conclusion  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  Mr.  Montgomery's  fireworks 
about  the  proposal  to  require  a  thief  to  disclose  what  he  has  done 
with  his  booty.  I  cannot  repeat  here  what  I  have  written  on  that 
subject  in  my  book,  and  I  will  not  be  guilty  of  the  impertinence  of 
defending  the  attack  made  on  Sir  Alfred's  restatement  of  it.  Person- 
ally I  am  in  this  strange  position,  that  some  of  my  critics  suggest 
that  my  police  experience  has  destroyed  my  Christianity,  and  others 
that  my  Christianity  leads  me  to  propose  reforms  so  favourable  to 
criminals  that  a  level-headed  public  will  scout  them.  May  I  say  that 
I  have  derived  my  facts  from  Scotland  Yard,  and  my  principles  from 
'the  Sermon  on  the 'Mount'? — not  the  Socialistic  perversion  of  it 
current  in  the  popular  theology  of  the  day,  but  the  teaching  of  the 
Master  as  recorded  in  the  Gospel.  His  gracious  precepts  in  rebuke 
of  those  who  made  the  criminal  code  of  the  theocracy  the  standard  of 
their  conduct  as  citizens  and  neighbours  is  prefaced  by  declaring  in 
unequivocal  terms  the  continuing  authority  of  the  law  of  Sinai.  Turn- 
ing to  that  code,  therefore,  I  seize  upon  two  of  its  characteristic 
features.  The  one  is  the  marked  distinction  it  draws  between  offences 
deliberately  planned  and  offences  due  to  sudden  temptation  or  other 
accidental  circumstances.  That  law  had  nothing  but  stern  severity 
for  deliberate  lawbreakers,  but  in  its  treatment  of  the  erring  and  the 
weak  it  was  the  most  merciful  code  ever  framed. 

The  other  characteristic  to  which  I  refer  is  that  in  every  case  an 
offender  was  required  to  make  restitution  or  compensation  to  the 
citizen  injured  by  his  crime.  Let  me  contrast  this  with  our  own 
system.  The  fiction  of  law  prevails  that  a  crime  is  committed  against 
the  Crown ;  and  as  the  result,  while  there  is  careful  thought  for  the 
criminal,  and  the  interests  of  the  community  are  not  entirely  forgotten, 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  crime,  who  ought  to  be  considered  first 
and  most,  is  absolutely  ignored.  Neither  restitution  nor  compensa- 
tion is  ever  enforced.  When  the  rich  are  robbed,  efforts  may  be 
made  to  recover  their  property,  but  the  victims  of  most  of  the  house- 
breakings,  for  example,  are  humble  folk  whose  earnings  are  smaller 
than  are  those  of  the  criminals  who  prey  on  them.  An  unanswered 
ring  at  the  door  bell  giving  proof  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  house,  the 
thief  forces  the  door  and  strips  the  home  of  all  its  petty  treasures, 
articles  of  comparatively  little  intrinsic  value,  but  greatly  prized 
by  the  losers,  and  wholly  irreplaceable.  Here  is  a  case  reported  in  a 
newspaper  lying  before  me  where  a  wife  is  robbed  of  all  her  trinkets 
and  the  medals  of  her  soldier  husband.  Here  is  another  where  a  poor 
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woman  is  robbed  of  some  90Z.  which  she  has  scraped  together  as  a 
provision  for  her  old  age.  While  I  was  at  Scotland  Yard  never  a  day 
passed  that  cases  of  this  kind  did  not  come  before  me.  In  view  of 
them  the  humanitarians  have  nothing  but  maudlin  sympathy  for  the 
criminals  and  doctrinaire  talk  about  their  rights  and  wrongs.  My 
sympathy  is  for  their  victims.  I  hold  that  in  every  case  a  thief 
should,  on  conviction,  be  required  to  make  a  full  and  truthful  disclosure 
as  to  his  disposal  of  his  booty,  and  that  a  refusal  to  give  the  informa- 
tion ought  to  make  him  liable  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  '  Why  not  ? 
Where  would  be  the  injustice  ?  '  Sir  Alfred  Wills  demands,  and  the 
question  awaits  an  answer. 

That  legislation  and  philanthropy  will  ever  put  an  end  to  crime 
in  a  world  like  ours  is  the  dream  of  visionaries.  But  criminals  of  the 
type  that  cause  most  trouble  to  the  police,  and  most  injury  to  the 
public,  are  entirely  the  creatures  of  a  stupid  system  stupidly  adminis- 
tered. And  we  need  not  wait  for  a  Solon  to  legislate  for  us,  or  a 
Csesar  to  enforce  our  laws.  Nothing  is  required  but  that  the  govern- 
ing authority,  by  which  I  mean  of  course  '  the  man  in  the  street,' 
shall  shake  free  from  the  superstitions  and  prejudices  which  now 
prevail  in  this  sphere,  and  face  the  problem  in  the  light  of  ordinary 
intelligence  and  common  sense.  If  everyone  who  by  deliberately 
following  a  career  of  crime  has  declared  himself  an  outlaw  were  treated 
as  an  outlaw,  Sir  James  Stephen's  forecast  would  come  true,  '  that 
really  bad  offenders  might  in  a  few  years  be  made  as  rare  as  wolves.' 
And  if  effect  were  systematically  given  to  that  other  feature  of  the 
code  of  the  theocracy,  and  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  victims  of 
crime  were  always  remembered  and  enforced,  the  trade  of  the  pro- 
fessional thief  and  professional  receiver  would  be  destroyed.  Crimes 
in  plenty  would  remain,  but  they  would  be  of  the  kind  that  spring 
from  the  weaknesses  and  passions  of  human  nature,  and  the  great 
volume  of  crime,  which  is  now  such  a  burden  and  such  a  scandal, 
would  be  sensibly  and  rapidly  diminished. 

For  details  of  my  scheme  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  referring 
to  my  previous  articles  in  this  Review  and  my  recent  book.  I  arraign 
our  present  methods,  first,  because  they  utterly  fail  to  protect  the 
community  from  organised  and  systematic  crime;  and  secondly, 
because  they  operate  most  cruelly  in  the  case  of  offenders  who  are 
deserving  of  pity  and  help.  And  in  the  interests  of  this  class  I  plead 
for  changes  in  prison  administration  such  as  Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles- 
Brise  is  introducing  in  regard  to  the  young.  I  can  personally  vouch 
that  the  reforms  I  advocate  are  practicable  from  a  police  point  of  view  ; 
and  in  proof  that  they  will  receive  favourable  consideration  from  the 
highest  judicial  authorities  I  need  only  appeal  to  Sir  Alfred  Wills' 
epoch-making  article. 

ROBERT  ANDERSON. 
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IT  has  been  objected  by  some  critics  of  late  that,  inasmuch  as  Shak- 
speare  is  known  to  us,  mainly,  as  a  dramatic  poet,  and  as  the  function 
of  dramatic  poetry  is  to  represent  imaginary  characters  objectively, 
and  without  intruding  the  personality  of  the  poet,  we  have  no  right 
to  make  deductions  from  the  poetry  as  to  the  principles  of  the  poet. 
But  however  this  may  appear  true  in  the  abstract,  it  has  pleased 
God  to  make  great  dramatic  poets  with  more  human  nature  in  them 
than  to  shut  up  their  souls  in  an  aesthetic  abstraction.  In  his  greatest 
works  Shakspeare  is  no  doubt  the  most  truly  dramatic  of  all  dramatists  ; 
he  certainly  never  intrudes  himself  on  the  reader  unseasonably ;  but 
in  all  his  plays  there  are  passages  in  which  his  real  feeling  and  convic- 
tion seems  to  boil  up  to  the  top,  and  we  feel  that  for  the  moment 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  man  Shakspeare  speaking  from  his  own 
heart.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  interest  to  me  for  some  time  past  to 
collocate  and  compare  some  of  the  passages  in  the  plays  which  seem 
to  represent  Shakspeare's  own  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  life,  or  which 
throw  light  on  the  accepted  morality  of  his  day,  though  this  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  put  any  of  these  observations  into  written  form. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  speaking  of  the  morality,  or, 
as  I  might  rather  put  it,  the  moral  teaching,  of  Shakspeare  I  am  using 
the  word  '  morality '  in  the  broad  sense,  as  referring  to  the  general 
conduct  of  life,  not  in  its  usual  restriction,  in  popular  parlance,  to 
questions  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  though  that  subject  of  course 
comes  into  the  programme. 

But  how  are  we  to  discriminate  the  passages  in  which  Shakspeare 
speaks  his  own  thought  ?  It  is  perhaps  rather  a  matter  for  instinctive 
perception  than  for  critical  analysis.  To  some  extent  we  may  trace 
his  moral  convictions  in  his  whole  manner  of  treating  a  special  cha- 
racter. Independently  of  that,  when  we  come  upon  passages  of 
special  fervour  of  diction  and  splendour  of  imagery,  which  do  not 
necessarily  arise  out  of  the  action  and  do  not  further  it,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  we  have  come  across  a  moment  in  the  play  when  the  poet 
was  impelled  to  speak  his  own  thought,  either  in  the  moral  or  in  the 
poetic  sense. 

Coleridge  said  of  Shakspeare :  '  He  could  never  have  written 
an  epic  ;  he  would  have  died  of  plethora  of  thought,'  in  a  form  of 
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poem  in  which  the  poet's  own  thought  has  full  liberty  of  development ; 
and  this  fulness  of  his  fancy  now  and  again  breaks  through  the 
boundaries  of  drama.  As  an  instance  in  regard  to  poetic  thought, 
take  that  wild  and  Dantesque  passage  put  into  the  mouth  of  Claudio 
in  his  contemplation  of  the  terror  of  death  : 

And  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice, 
To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world. 

All  this  is  quite  beyond  so  poor  and  commonplace  a  creature  as 
Claudio,  nor  in  any  case  was  it  natural  for  a  man  in  the  agony  of 
praying  for  life  to  go  off  into  an  imaginative  rhapsody  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  existence  after  death ;  it  was  Shakspeare  who  could  not 
help  that.  Hamlet's  celebrated  soliloquy  is  in  keeping  with  the 
character  and  situation  of  Hamlet ;  still,  I  think  it  is  Shakspeare's 
own  reflection  as  much  as  Hamlet's  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  out  of  place 
in  the  mouth  of  him  who  is  the  subjective  character  par  excellence 
in  Shakspeare's  plays ;  in  whom,  as  Julius  Hare  beautifully  put  it, 
*  thousands  of  readers  have  each  recognised  his  wiser  and  gentler 
self,'  and  through  whose  mouth  one  may  fancy  that  Shakspeare  him- 
self speaks  more  than  through  any  other  one  of  his  characters.  But 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  Shakspeare's  deliverance  of  his  own 
mind,  especially  in  a  moral  sense,  are  to  be  found  in  those  sudden  and 
keen  observations,  those  brief  criticisms  of  life,  which  he  flashes  upon 
us  unexpectedly  through  the  mouths  of  some  of  his  inferior,  or  even 
some  of  his  worst  and  most  immoral,  characters.  It  is  perhaps  in 
such  passages,  where  the  thoughts  expressed  are  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  the  personage  who  gives  utterance  to  them,  that  we  feel  most 
certainly  that  we  are  getting  at  the  poet's  own  mind. 

Of  Shakspeare's  religious  creed  (to  begin  with  that)  we  get  little 
indication  through  the  plays ;  but  there  are  two  passages  which  seem 
to  imply  that  he  accepted  what  evangelical  divines  used  to  call  '  the 
scheme  of  redemption '  through  Christ's  atonement.  One  is  in  the 
passing  reference  to  the  Holy  Land  : 

Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet, 
That  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed, 
For  our  advantage,  to  the  bitter  cross  ; 

The  other  is  in  the  plea  of  Isabella  to  Angelo  : 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were  were  forfeit  once, 
And  he  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  only  in  character  for  a  sister  of  a  religious 
order,  but  I  doubt  if  Shakspeare  would  have  touched  on  the  subject, 
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in  both  cases,  in  such  grave  and  tender  language,  if  he  had  not  had 
some  personal  feeling  in  regard  to  it.  One  passage  indicates  the 
sympathy  (constantly  met  with  among  poets)  for  old  religious  super- 
stitions, where  Marcellus  refers  to  the  belief  that : 

Ever  'gainst  that  season  comes, 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long : 
And  then  they  say  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad  ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome  ;  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Horatio's  answer : 

So  I  have  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it, 

I  think  expresses  the  poet's  own  feeling — the  natural  attitude  of  a 
poet  towards  picturesque  superstition  ;  he  would  like  to  believe  what 
is  so  charming  in  itself.  It  is  curious  to  note  in  The  Tempest,  however, 
a  more  pagan  and  quasi-pantheistic  tone  : 

The  Powers  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
Incensed  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  the  creatures 
Against  your  peace. 

And  again  in  the  sublime  passage  about  the  '  cloud-capt  towers ' 
which  significantly  ends  : 

We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

Certainly  not  the  reflection  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Shakspeare's  day. 
In  connection  with  modern  scepticism  as  to  the  authorship  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  we  may  contrast  this  with  Queen  Katharine's  vision  of 
the  angels,  who  offer  her  a  crown  which  : 

I  feel 

I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear  ;  I  shall 
Assuredly. 

I  confess  that  hardly  seems  to  me  to  be  in  Shakspeare's  hand  ; 
there  is  a  kind  of  savour  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  about  it.  He 
touches  on  the  subject  more  in  his  own  manner  in  the  passage  of  arms 
between  Olivia  and  the  clown  in  Twelfth  Night : 

CLOWN. — Good  Madonna,  give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a  fool. 

OLIVIA. — Well,  air,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  I'll  'bide  your  proof. 
CLOWN. — Good  Madonna,  why  mournst  thou  ? 
OLIVIA. — Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 
CLOWN. — I  think  his  soul  is  in  hell,  Madonna. 
OLIVIA. — I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 

CLOWN. — The  more  fool  you,  Madonna,  to  weep  for  your  brother's  soul 
being  in  heaven. — Take  away  the  fool,  gentlemen. 
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As  to  Shakspeare's  political  creed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was 
a  rank  Tory.  He  adopts  the  then  orthodox  view  of  monarchy,  as  he 
does  the  orthodox  view  of  Christianity.  Even  if  we  take  some  of  the 
isolated  sentences  on  kingship  : 

There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Acts  nothing  of  his  will. 

Never  alone 
Did  the  King  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

If  we  take  these  to  be  merely  dramatic  expressions  (and  I  doubt  if 
they  can  be  taken  so),  we  cannot  escape  the  consensus  of  evidence 
from  the  general  treatment  of  monarchical  personages  in  his  plays ; 
the  adulation  with  which  they  are  addressed,  the  sublime  bump- 
tiousness of  their  own  speeches,  leaving  no  room  to  doubt  that  Shak- 
speare  intended  his  audience  at  least  to  accept  the  theory  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  It  might  be  said  that  no  dramatist  could  or 
dared  represent  monarchy  otherwise  in  those  days ;  but  if  Shak- 
speare  had  dissented  much  from  the  general  superstition  he  would 
have  curtailed  or  moderated  some  of  this  tall  talk  about  the  privileges 
and  the  majesty  of  kings.  And  after  all  the  position  adopted  was 
not  so  unreasonable  as  it  would  seem  now.  It  was  very  spirited 
of  Green,  in  his  History  of  the  English  People,  to  ignore  the  kings 
altogether  as  landmarks  of  history,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  pre-Revolution  days  the  personal  character  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  had  an  influence  on  the  country  which  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  realise  now.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  gratifying'to  note  that 
Shakspeare  had  no  taint  of  that  damnable  ultra-modern  paradox 
that  patriotism  is  a  littleness  and  a  superstition ;  that  it  is  nobler  to 
look  on  with  philosophic  unconcern,  or  even  to  rejoice,  at  the  dis- 
comfiture of  your  own  country  in  any  contest  carried  on  when 
the  opposite  political  party  are  in  power.  One  cannot  doubt  that 
Shakspeare  spoke  directly  from  his  own  heart  to  his  countrymen 
in  the  stirring  lines  with  which  Faulconbridge  winds  up  the  play 
of  King  John : 

This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 

Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 

But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 

Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 

And  we  shall  shock  them  :  nought  shall  make  us  rue, 

If  England  to  itself  do  prove  but  true. 

One  can  fancy  what  a  cheer  arose  in  the  Globe  Theatre  at  the  first 
declamation  of  this  peroration,  with  the  memory  of  the  Armada  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  audience. 

But  not  only  was  Shakspeare  politically  a  Tory,    he  was,  alas  ! 
socially   an    aristocrat,    in   his    leanings    at    all    events.     No   poet, 
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certainly,  has  shown  more  universal  power  of  sympathy  ;  nothing  so 
tender  in  sympathy  can  be  cited,  perhaps,  in  our  language  as  the 
three  words  in  which  sleep  is  characterised  as  *  Sore  labour's  bath ' ; 
and  when  he  makes  such  excellent  fooling  of  Dogberry  and  Verges, 
it  is  obvious  that  he  has  the  kindliest  feeling  towards  them  all  the 
time.  But  who  can  read  Coriolanus;  that  master  portrait  of  aristo- 
cratic hauteur,  without  feeling  that  Shakspeare  in  his  heart  thoroughly 
admired  Coriolanus  ? 

His  nature  is  too  noble  for  this  world  ; 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 

Nor  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder, 

says  Menenius.  The  populace  are  throughout  the  play  represented 
as  contemptible ;  as  fickle,  mean-spirited,  and  not  knowing  their 
own  minds ;  and  their  two  Tribunes  as  a  couple  of  sneaks  and  cowards. 
It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  only  dramatic  art,  to  set  off  with  more 
effect  the  lofty  and  self-reliant  figure  of  Coriolanus  ;  but  I  think 
most  readers  must  admit  that  a  poet  who  had  felt  any  sympathy 
with  the  popular  side  would  have  made  it  a  little  more  respectable. 
And  generally  speaking,  on  the  testimony  of  various  other  passages 
which  there  is  not  space  to  cite,  it  seems  clear  that  Shakspeare  had  a 
decided  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  the  many.  Nor  was  he  above 
the  class  prejudices  of  his  day  in  another  respect.  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  renders  it  abundantly  clear  that  Shakspeare  detested  and 
despised  the  Jew  as  much  as  any  of  his  hearers  did.  He  indeed 
paints  dramatically  Shylock's  view  of  the  situation  :  '  Hath  not  a 
Jew  eyes  ?  '  etc.,  but  the  outcome  of  the  whole  play  is  that  Shylock 
was  a  member  of  an  accursed  race,  who  were  fair  game  ;  and  Irving's 
reading  of  the  character,  however  thoughtful  and  interesting,  was  not 
Shakspeare's,  and  was  totally  inconsistent  with  many  passages  in 
the  play. 

Coming  now  to  the  lights  Shakspeare  throws  on  the  conduct  of 
life  and  on  moral  responsibility,  we  cannot  doubt  that  we  have  in 
Polonius' s  advice  to  Laertes  the  poet's  own  idea  as  to  maxims  of 
conduct  for  a  young  man  entering  life  ;  and  a  fine  and  manly  compen- 
dium it  is,  not  without  a  dash  of  worldly  wisdom,  but  worldly  wisdom 
of  a  lofty  type  : 

Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but  being  in, 

Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice  ; 

Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

That  this  is  Shakspeare's  own  morality  is  evident  when  we  consider 
how  entirely  out  of  place  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  Polonius,  who  in  every 
other  passage  in  the  play  is  an  old  prig,  at  once  pompous  and  trivial ; 
4  he's  for  a  jig,  or  a  tale  of  bawdry,  or  he  sleeps,'  says  Hamlet  when 
Polonius  finds  the  player's  speech  too  long — reminding  one  of  Sir 
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Robert  Walpole's  recipe  for  entertaining  a  mixed  company ;  at  his 
own  table,  he  said,  *  he  always  talked  bawdy,  for  in  that  everyone 
could  join.'  Still  finer,  but  in  somewhat  the  same  tune,  is  Hamlet's 
characterisation  of  his  chosen  friend  : 

Blest  are  those 

Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please  ;  give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core  ;  yea,  in  my  heart  of  hearts, 
As  I  do  thee. 

If  anyone  doubts  whether  this  is  Shakspeare's  own  profession  let 
him  turn  to  the  Sonnets  : 

They  that  have  power  to  hurt,  and  will  do  none, 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show, 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone, 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow : — 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense  ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces, 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 

Hamlet's  friend  has  so  little  to  say  in  the  play  that  many  readers 
probably  hardly  do  justice  to  him  ;  but  it  is  that  very  reticence  and 
sobriety  of  speech  which  is  part  of  the  strength  of  his  character. 
When  Hamlet  in  bis  wild  excitement  after  the  play  scene  begins  to 
quote  nonsense  verses,  and  says,  '  Would  not  this  gain  me  a  fellow- 
ship in  a  cry  of  players  ?  '  and  Horatio  replies,  '  Half  a  share '  ;  and  in 
the  same  cool  tone,  after  the  next  outburst,  'You  might  have  rhymed,' 
the  thoughtless  spectator  may  perhaps  regard  him  as  dry  and  phleg- 
matic. But  Hamlet  had  no  doubt  of  his  man.  Horatio's  is  the  type 
of  friendship  between  men  which  is  perhaps  to  be  found  among  English- 
men more  than  among  any  other  race  ;  the  friendship  which  does  not 
protest  or  gush,  but  where  each  knows  that  he  can  depend  on  the 
other  absolutely.  Horatio's  simplicity  and  reticence  in  all  the  scenes 
in  which  he  appears  are  no  mere  accident ;  they  are  characteristic 
of  a  very  noble  though  severe  and  self-contained  nature.  Horatio, 
in  fact,  would  probably  have  shown  himself,  had  he  been  placed  in 
Hamlet's  position,  the  finer  and  stronger  nature  of  the  two  ;  Hamlet's 
defect  (of  which  he  was  himself  quite  conscious)  was  a  disposition  to 
dream  rather  than  to  act.  This  made  him  more  interesting  as  a 
study,  but  Shakspeare's  sympathies  were  certainly  with  boldness  in 
action.  The  famous  passage  '  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  ' 
is  a  kind  of  trumpet  blowing  to  battle  which  has  stirred  many  a 
slackened  mind,  possibly,  into  energy ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognise  the  personal  spirit  in  it ;  it  is  not  Brutus  but  Shakspeare  who 
speaks.  Similarly,  the  long  exhortation  of  Ulysses  to  Achilles,  in  the 
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third  act  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  which  for  dramatic  purposes  is  far 
too  long  and  involved — a  modern  manager  would  certainly  have 
insisted  on  large  '  cuts '  in  it — is  an  opportunity  for  Shakspeare  to 
deliver  himself  of  his  healthy  and  strenuous  moral : 

Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 
Keeps  honour  bright :  to  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  nail 
In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way ; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast ;  keep  then  the  path  ; 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons 
That  one  by  one  pursue  :  if  you  give  way, 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 
Like  to  an  entered  tide,  they  all  rush  by, 
Leaving  you  hindmost. 

The  cry  went  once  on  thee, 
And  still  it  might ;  and  yet  it  may  again, 
If  thou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 
And  case  thy  reputation  hi  thy  tent. 

The  will — the  will  is  to  triumph  over  obstacles  whether  of  fortune 
or  of  temptation ;  that  is  Shakspeare's  creed :  the  lesson  is  spoken 
through  the  mouths  of  far  less  worthy  personages  than  Ulysses  ;  that 
good-for-nothing  loafer  Lucio  can  encourage  Isabella  with  the  stirring 
reflection  : 

Our  doubts  are  traitors, 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt ; 

and  the  typical  villain,  lago,  comes  down  on  the  puling  Roderigo, 
who  whines  that '  it  is  not  in  virtue  to  amend  it ' : 

Virtue  ?  A  fig  !  'Tis  in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus,  or  thus.  Our  bodies 
are  our  gardens,  to  which  our  wills  are  gardeners  ;  so  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles 
or  sow  lettuce,  set  hyssop  or  weed  up  thyme,  supply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs 
or  distract  it  with  many  ;  either  to  have  it  sterile  with  idleness  or  manured 
with  industry ;  why  the  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills. 

Curious  talk  to  come  from  the  lips  of  lago  ;  who,  however,  was 
at  all  events  a  capable  and  determined  scoundrel,  like  Edmund  the 
bastard  in  Lear,  who  is  made  to  sing  the  same  tune  : 

This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world,  that  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune 
(often  the  surfeit  of  our  own  behaviour),  we  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars  ;  as  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity,  fools  by  heavenly 
compulsion ;  drunkards,  liars,  and  adulterers,  by  an  enforced  obedience  of 
planetary  influence  ;  and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  thrusting  on.  .  .  .  An 
admirable  evasion  of  whore-master  man,  to  lay  his  goatish  disposition  to  the 
charge  of  a  star. 

And  in  spite  of  '  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,'  I  think 
the  poet's  own  scorn  spoke  in  lago  and  Edmund,  and  that  Shakspeare 
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was  not  altogether  a  believer  in  the  insistance  of  environment.  Among 
other  weighty  thoughts  on  the  morale  of  life,  which  flash  out  in  un- 
expected quarters,  is  that  advice  to  the  too  staid  and  self-righteous 
Angelo : 

Thyself  and  thy  belongings 

Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 

Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  them  on  thee. 

Heaven  doth  with  us  as  men  with  torches  do  ; 

Not  light  them  for  ourselves  ;  for  if  our  virtues 

Do  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not. 

Again,  with  what  weight  there  comes  out  that  stern  answer  of  Angelo, 
when  Escalus  suggests  that  he  should  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
Claudio — that  he  might  have  sinned  likewise  under  the  same  tempta- 
tion : 

'Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus, 

Another  thing  to  fall. 

A  still  more  striking  passage  on  temptation  is  that  which  surprises 
us  suddenly  from  the  lips  of  Troilus,  when  he  exhorts  Cressida  not  to 
be  tempted  to  disloyalty,  and  the  hussy  answers,  *  Do  you  think 
I  will?' 

No: 

But  something  may  be  done  that  we  will  not ; 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves, 
When  we  would  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers, 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 

I  can  never  forget  the  impression  that  passage  made  on  me  on  first 
reading  it,  the  weight  and  solemnity  of  the  warning  coming  with 
double  force  for  its  unexpectedness  in  the  mouth  of  the  amorous 
Troilus,  merely  anxious  that  his  light  mistress  should  not  throw  him 
over.  It  is  quite  too  weighty  for  Troilus ;  it  was  Shakspeare  who 
could  not  resist  having  his  say  in  his  own  way. 

The  retribution  that  comes  on  wrongdoers  in  most  of  the  plays 
is  of  course  only  the  conventional  poetical  justice  of  the  stage  ;  but  in 
Lear,  where  the  sacrifice  of  Cordelia  has  been  thought  by  many  to  be 
too  harsh  a  tragedy  for  the  stage,  Shakspeare  gives  us  something 
more  than  the  conventional  retribution  in  that  reflection  which  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  : 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  whips  to  scourge  us  ; 

clenched  by  the  still  more  ominous  and  fateful  reply  of  Edmund  : 

'Tis  true  ; 
The  wheel  is  come  full  circle  ;  I  am  here  : 

an  imagery  which  recalls  the  relentless  fatalism  of  the  Greek  drama. 
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And  how  are  we  to  reconcile  this  with  the  case  of  Falstaff  ? 
Certainly,  in  the  words  of  the  Prayer-book,  '  a  notorious  evil-liver.' 
We  can  hardly  judge  of  Falstaff ,  however,  because  we  do  not  know  his 
whole  career ;  we  do  not  know  how  he  came  to  this.  He  has  somehow 
lost,  or  blunted,  all  moral  sense,  yet  without  seeming  really  to  mean 
much  harm,  for  that  affair  of  the  highway  robbery  was  more  of  a  lark 
than  anything  else.  He  is  simply  the  most  audaciously  amusing  old  rip 
one  ever  met,  with  a  kind  of  remnant  of  the  gentleman  about  him  ; 
one  has  not  the  heart  to  judge  him  hardly ;  Shakspeare  has  indeed 
drawn  a  moral  from  him,  remarkable  as  the  only  direct  and  obvious 
moral  in  the  plays  which  is  purely  dramatic  in  conception.  The 
manner  of  the  death  of  Falstaff  was  the  natural  end  of  his  manner  of 
life  ;  there  is  no  pretence  of  preaching  over  him  ;  and  yet — Falstaff 
babbling  of  green  fields  (I  believe  in  the  existing  reading),  and  com- 
paring the  flea  on  Bardolph's  nose  to  a  black  soul  burning  in  hell  fire 
— could  there  be  any  more  keenly  pathetic  end  of  a  dissolute  life  ? 

Parallel  with  Shakspeare's  contempt  for  the  crowd  is  his  contempt 
for  servants  and  followers — the  sort  at  least  who  serve  only  for  hire, 
and  are  content  to  sell  their  souls,  their  individuality,  their  self- 
respect  (if  they  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing)  for  wages.  His  finest 
exposd  of  these  creatures  is  in  Coriolanus,  where  the  servants  of  Tullus 
Aufidius  are  quite  unable  to  recognise  the  greatness  of  Coriolanus 
under  his  disguise,  but  are  penetrated  with  admiration  for  him  when 
they  discover  that  he  is  so  great  a  man  :  '  What  an  arm  he  had ;  he 
turned  me  about  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  as  one  would  set  up  a 
top.'  '  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  face  there  was  something  in  him :  he  had 
a  kind  of  face,  methought,  I  could  not  tell  how  to  term  it.'  Shak- 
speare would  have  enjoyed  the  London  flunkey.  For  his  reverence 
for  sincere  and  faithful  service  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  the  sketch 
of  old  Adam  in  As  You  Like  It ;  but  there  is  a  still  finer  passage,  less 
familiar,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  where  Enobarbus  realises  that 
nothing  further  is  to  be  looked  for  from  Antony  : 

Yet  he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fall'n  lord 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer ', 
And  earns  a  place  in  the  story. 

This  sentiment,  again,  is  quite  above  the  ordinary  level  of  Enobarbus, 
it  is  rather  Shakspeare' s  own  reflection  ;  Enobarbus  is  a  good  sort  of 
rough  soldier,  but  he  says  nothing  else  in  the  course  of  the  play  that 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  he  could  rise  to  so  noble  a  sentiment. 
Kemarkable  too  is  Shakspeare's  perception  of  the  half-and-half 
morality  of  commonplace  natures,  as  exhibited  in  the  character  of 
Emilia,  of  whom  Johnson  (whose  Shakspeare  criticisms  are  worth 
more  attention  than  they  receive)  observes  :  '  The  virtue  of  Emilia 
is  such  as  we  often  find  ;  worn  loosely,  but  not  cast  off  ;  easy  to  commit 
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small  crimes,  but  quickened  and  alarmed  at  atrocious  villainies.' 
In  conversation  with  Desdernona  she  speaks  lightly  of  conjugal  in- 
fidelity :  '  Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  thing  for  the  whole  world  ?  '  says 
Desdemona.  .  .  .  '  Marry,'  is  the  answer  ;  *  I  would  not  do  such  a 
thing  for  a  joint-ring,  nor  for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps — but  for  the 
whole  world  !  The  world  is  a  huge  thing,  'tis  a  great  price  for  a  small 
vice.'  But  when  lago's  villainy  comes  out,  she  is  the  noisiest  of  all : 
*  Villainy,  villainy  ;  I  think  on't,  I  smell  it.'  As  Philip  van  Artevelde 

says  : 

Stupidity  is  seldom  soundly  honest. 

As  to  purity  in  women,  Shakspeare  gives  ample  evidence  of  his 
reverence  for  it,  even  in  giving  an  elaborate  portrait  of  the  '  horrid 
example '  in  the  person  of  Cressida,  his  one  unchaste  heroine.  It  is 
notable  how,  when  this  baggage  is  taken  off  to  the  Grecian  camp,  and 
forthwith  sets  about  making  herself  agreeable,  Ulysses,  the  wise  man 
of  the  party,  diagnoses  her  at  once  :  *  She  will  sing  any  man  at  first 
sight,'  he  says  contemptuously.  The  sensitive  delicacy  of  Desdemona 
is  beautifully  indicated  in  her  shrinking  from  even  repeating  the  term 
which  her  husband  had  used  to  her  in  his  jealous  raving.  '  My  lord 
hath  so  bewhored  her,'  says  Emilia  in  her  coarse  way  : 

DESD.     Am  I  that  name,  lago  ? 

IAGO.  What  name,  fair  lady  ? 

DESD.    Such  as  she  says  my  lord  did  say  I  was. 

But  the  most  beautiful  instance  is  perhaps  in  the  answer  of  Posthumus 
after  first  hearing  lachimo's  lie  : 

Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrained, 
And  prayed  me  oft  forbearance  ;  did  it  with 
A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warmed  old  Saturn. 

It  is  certainly  rather  a  poor  comment  on  this  that  when  lachimo 
makes  his  scandalous  wager  on  the  wife's  chastity,  her  husband, 
instead  of  kicking  him  on  the  spot,  takes  up  the  wager  and  gives  the 
scoundrel  a  letter  of  commendation  to  the  wife,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  a  fair  chance  !  A  curious  example  of  what  an  audience  of  that 
day  would  swallow  as  a  possible  or  probable  plot ;  in  this  respect 
one  might  have  hoped  to  find  Shakspeare  a  little  more  in  advance  of 
bis  time. 

Rosalind  and  Beatrice  are  two  very  lively  and  outspoken  young 
women,  yet  we  are  conscious  that  through  all  their  mirth  they  are 
as  good  and  chaste  as  can  be,  and  there  is  something  especially  charm- 
ing and  healthy  in  Celia's  advice  to  Rosalind  '  to  love  no  man  in  good 
earnest ;  nor  no  farther  in  sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure 
blush  thou  may'st  in  honour  come  ofi  again.'  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  more  characteristic  trait  in  lago  than  his  constant  coarse- 
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ness  in  speaking  of  women.  '  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her,'  says  that 
half-baked  rogue  Roderigo,  when  he  is  told  Desdemona  is  in  love  with 
Cassio  ;  '  she  is  full  of  most  blessed  condition.'  '  Blessed  fig's  end,' 
retorts  lago,  '  the  wine  she  drinks  is  made  of  grapes  ' ;  and  though  he 
knew  that  she  had  not  committed  herself  with  Cassio,  he  would  have 
thought  it  quite  possible  : 

It  is  the  low  man  thinks  the  woman  low. 

As  to  the  general  question  of  sexual  immorality,  Shakspeare, 
however,  is  by  no  means  strait-laced ;  there  is  a  sort  of  healthy 
animalism  about  him,  so  far  as  healthy  passion  is  concerned.  In 
the  case  of  Claudio  and  Juliet,  however,  he  puts  a  very  false  moral  into 
the  Duke's  mouth ;  when  poor  Juliet  owns  that  their  *  ofienceful  act 
was  mutually  committed,'  i.e.  that  she  had  not  been  very  unwilling, 
the  Duke  takes  on  him  to  say  : 

Then  was  your  sin  of  heavier  kind  than  his  : 

a  conclusion  one  must  repudiate  utterly.  Unless  the  girl  were  radi- 
cally bad — and  clearly  Juliet  was  not,  surely  the  heavier  sin  lies  with 
the  seducer ;  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  on  that  point,  and 
Shakspeare  made  a  slip  there,  if  he  seriously  intended  to  back  the 
Duke's  view.  But  on  marriage  and  its  higher  ideal  Shakspeare  is 
noble — for  the  age  he  lived  in,  wonderful.  No  higher  stand  could  be 
taken  than  in  that  speech  of  Portia  to  Brutus  : 

Am  I  yourself 

But,  as  it  were,  in  sort,  or  limitation  ; 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed, 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes  ?     Dwell  I  but  hi  the  suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure  ?     If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

We  may  notice  also  the  protest  (far  in  advance  of  the  general  feeling 
of  the  time,  or  even  of  two  or  three  centuries  later)  against  marriages 
de  convenance,im  the  speech  of  Fenton  at  the  close  of  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  in  excuse  for  his  eloping  with  Ann  Page  : 

The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed  ; 

And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 

Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title, 

Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 

A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours, 

Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 

Fenton's  is  a  very  insignificant  part  in  the  play,  he  is  a  mere  piece  of 
the  machinery  of  the  plot ;  and  here  evidently  it  is  Shakspeare  himself 
who  speaks.  Mere  amorous  passion,  on  the  other  hand,  he  shows  as 
a  clog  to  the  greater  business  of  life.  Antony  is  ruined  by  his  passion 
for  Cleopatra,  his  judgment  completely  muddled  by  it ;  one  is 
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reminded  continually,  in  the  progress  of  the  play,  of  Bacon's  weighty 
sentence  in  the  essay  Of  Love  :  l  If  it  check  once  with  business,  it 
troubleth  men's  fortunes,  and  maketh  men  that  they  can  no  ways  be 
true  to  their  own  ends.'  Troilus  only  gets  misery  out  of  his  passion  for 
Cressida,  which  is  of  a  very  sensual  order ;  and  the  foolish  empty 
talk  of  Pandarus,  Paris  and  Helen  (Act  iii.  scene  1.) — people  who 
have  nothing  to  occupy  their  minds  all  day  but  idle  philandering — is 
a  most  characteristic  bit  of  light  satire.  And  lastly,  if  Shakspeare 
is,  as  was  suggested,  rather  indulgent  to  the  slips  of  healthy  passion, 
he  has  apparently  the  greatest  contempt  for  mercenary  vice.  With 
Shakspeare  it  is  only  fools  who  sink  to  that.  Men  and  women  may 
have  their  guilty  passions  in  which  there  is  a  note  of  tragedy ;  but  as 
to  the  *  harlots'  houses,'  it  is  poor  old  Falstaff  who  is  found  there 
(the  only  scene  perhaps  in  which  he  is  entirely  contemptible),1  sitting 
with  Doll  Tearsheet  on  his  knee ;  it  is  that  silly  old  prig  Justice 
Shallow  who  boasts  of  his  former  exploits  in  that  line,  and  asks  if 
Jane  Nightwork  is  alive  still ;  it  is  Lucio,  the  light-living  gentleman, 
one  of  the  most  contemptible  characters  Shakspeare  ever  drew,  who 
is  hand  in  glove  with  all  the  vermin  of  the  bad  houses,  and  thinks  it 
a  capital  joke  to  meet  the  male  procurer  on  his  way  to  prison,  and  to 
call  after  him,  '  Does  Bridget  paint  still,  Pompey,  Ha  ?  '  Shakspeare 
is  a  more  effective  preacher  on  that  matter  than  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  ;  and  if  one  did  know  of  any  young  man  of  education 
who  was  such  a  fool  as  to  require  a  sermon  on  the  subject,  one  could 
not  do  better  than  give  him  a  Shakspeare  and  turn  down  the  leaf  at 
those  passages. 

H.  HEATHCOTE  STATHAM. 

1  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  only  of  the  Falstaff  of  Henry  the  Fourth.    The  Falstaff 
of  Tlie  Merry  Wives  is  a  different  person  altogether. 
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THE  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY   OF   EUROPE  IN 
ITS    RELATION    TO    EARLY   HISTORY 


FEW  of  us  can  there  be  who  have  not,  at  least  during  our  childhood, 
come  under  the  spell  of  fairy  lore :  the  weird  tales  of  gnomes,  korrigans, 
pixies  and  the  like,  that  form  a  mythology  peculiar  to  the  European 
continent  and  characteristic  of  it.  Should  all  these  legends  of  the 
nursery,  of  the  hamlet,  and  of  the  village  fireside  be  considered  merely 
as  an  amalgam  of  the  superstitions  of  the  uneducated  with  the  finer 
fancies  of  a  few  poetical  minds  ?  May  they  not  in  reality  have  a  wider 
and  more  far-reaching  significance,  and  should  we  not  rather  recognise 
that  we  have  here  a  mass  of  tradition,  vague  and  incoherent,  no 
doubt,  whose  records  have  altered  with  time,  and  become  tinged 
with  the  imagination  of  successive  generations,  but  wherein  is  im- 
bedded, as  are  fossils  in  a  rock,  much  valuable  information  as  to  the 
circumstances  attending  the  settlement  of  our  early  ancestors  in 
Europe,  and  the  fate  of  the  still  earlier  races  by  whom  they  were 
preceded  ?  Of  course  it  is  clear  that,  if  we  adopt  the  latter  principle, 
we  must  exercise  a  certain  discrimination.  There  are  collections  of 
fairy  stories,  like  those  of  Hans  Andersen,  which  are  obviously  as 
imaginative  and  allegorical  as  is  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  they 
have  little  or  no  connexion  with  tradition,  and  we  should  no  more 
endeavour  to  trace  for  them  an  historical  origin  than  we  should  take 
down  a  Times  atlas  to  ascertain  the  geographical  whereabouts  of 
the  city  of  Beulah.  Shakespeare's  delightful  little  elves,  his  Queen 
Mab,  Titania,  Peasblossom,  and  the  rest  occupy  a  sort  of  intermediate 
position  as  between  the  fairy  stories  we  should  consider  traditional, 
and,  therefore,  to  some  extent  historical,  and  those  which  are  purely 
imaginative  inventions.  The  brilliant  imagination  of  the  poet  has, 
indeed,  transmuted  his  fairies  into  ideal  little  creatures  of  a  race  that 
really  '  never  was  on  sea  or  land ' ;  nevertheless,  Queen  Mab  must 
borrow  her  name,  at  all  events,  from  Meave,  the  fair-haired  Queen  of 
Connaught,  a  perfectly  historical  warrior  queen,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  ] 
'  that,  tall  and  beautiful,  with  her  white  face  and  yellow  hair,  terrible 
in  her  battle  chariot,  she  drove  at  full  speed  into  the  press  of  fighting 

1  President  Roosevelt  '  On  Ancient  Irish  Sagas,'  Century  Magazine,  January  1907. 
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men  and  fought  over  the  ears  of  the  horses.'  And  the  wildest  legends 
may  sometimes  be  of  real  practical  service  to  the  historian ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  in  the  Annals  oj  the  Four  Masters  it  is  stated  that  the 
Isle  of  Man  was  discovered  and  colonised  by  a  certain  Druid  and 
magician ;  -  and  of  the  same  Druid  it  is  also  independently  related 
that,  being  set  upon  unexpectedly  by  a  crowd  of  enemies  at  the  Curragh 
of  Kildare,  he  escaped  from  them  by  magically  turning  himself  into  a 
wheel,  when  he  ran  before  them  with  incredible  swiftness  and  dis- 
appeared from  their  view.  Here  we  have  an  obviously  absurd  tradi- 
tional legend,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  valuable  in  its  way,  for,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  queer  three-legged  symbol  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
it  does  tend  to  confirm  the  assertion  that  the  island  really  was  dis- 
covered and  colonised  by  this  particular  Druid.  In  fact,  as  that  great 
student  of  ethnology,  de  Gobineau,  remarks,  legendary  tradition 
should  be  regarded  by  the  historian  in  much  the  same  light  as  that 
in  which  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  was  regarded  by  St.  Clement 
of  Alexandria.  This  philosophy,  said  the  good  Father,  was  like 
a  nut,  whereof  the  shell  was  rough  and  bitter  to  a  Christian's  taste, 
but  the  kernel  after  the  shell  was  broken  would  be  found  sweet  and 
nutritious.  In  the  endeavour  to  extract  the  kernel  of  fact  from  the 
rough  shell  of  tradition  let  us  consider  the  legends  and  stories  con- 
cerning fairy  folk  that  exist  more  or  less  all  over  Europe,  but  are 
found  in  their  most  realistic  form  among  the  Celtic  races  of  France, 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  partly  Celtised  Germans,  and  among  the 
Scandinavians  of  the  North.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  genuine 
old  traditions  kept  alive  among  the  peasantry,  and  stories  imported  by 
travellers  or  by  men  of  letters  from  the  East.  The  Peri  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  has  nothing  except,  perhaps,  the  derivation  of  her  name  in  com- 
mon with  the  fairies  of  the  Irish  or  Highland  peasantry.  These  latter 
are  always  dwarfish  and  small,  generally  ugly,  and  always  odd  in  appear- 
ance; they  live  among  mountains, heaths, and  in  out-of-the-way  places; 
they  possess  magical  powers,  are  cunning,  malicious,  jealous,  and 
revengeful.  To  this  day  the  Irish  peasant  will  never  mention  their 
name,  especially  if  he  finds  himself  by  night  in  a  lonely  place  ;  he  prefers 
to  allude  to  them  as  '  the  good  people,'  '  them  people,'  or  by  some 
such  synonym.  Nor  is  it  considered  wise  to  praise  a  child,  at  least 
without  a  protective  invocation  to  a  higher  power.  '  He's  a  fine  healthy 
child,  God  bless  him ! '  is  the  usual  formula.  Between  the  birth  of  a 
child  and  its  christening  special  precautions,  the  nature  of  which  is 
most  unwillingly  disclosed,  have  to  be  taken ;  a  votive  rag  or  a  cross 
of  ash  twigs  must  be  placed  over  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  child 
is  lying,  and  it  must  never  be  left  alone  for  a  moment.  This  brings 
us  to  what,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  great  crime  of  the  fairies 
against  the  races  amongst  whom  they  existed.  It  lay  in  their  stealing 

2  Manaanan  Beg  Mac  y  Leir.  Arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man :  these  arms  were  said  to 
have  been  bestowed  on  the  island  by  Alexander  III.  of  o  Gotland,  probably  on  account 
of  tii*  legend. 
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of  baby  children,  concerning  which  many  legends  exist,  especially  in 
Ireland.3  They  would  bring  up  the  stolen  child  to  marry  among  their 
own  people,  and  replace  it  at  the  time  of  the  theft  with  an  infant  of 
their  own.  The  changeling  is  invariably  described  as  yellow,  coarse 
and  hideous  in  appearance,  with  a  huge  head  and  beady  black  eyes. 
By  beating  and  ill-treating  the  wretched  little  elf  the  original  child 
might  sometimes  be  recovered.  The  records  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  would  show,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  superstition 
is  not  even  yet  entirely  extinct  in  Ireland,  for  their  interference  has 
sometimes  been  necessary  to  prevent  or  punish  an  otherwise  inexplic- 
able cruelty.  The  wanderer  who  by  night  strayed  or  ventured  among 
the  fairy  haunts  was  liable  to  be  pursued  and  jeered  at,  led  round  in 
a  circle,  soused  in  a  bog,  or  otherwise  tormented.  In  extreme  cases 
he  might  be  lured  into  the  fairy  dwellings  and  kept  prisoner  for  years, 
sometimes  harshly  treated  as  a  slave,  sometimes  ft  ted,  made  much  of, 
and  married  to  a  fairy  queen.  Sometimes,  again,  the  captive  would 
be  released,  bearing  with  him  in  his  imagination  handfuls  of  gold  and 
treasure,  to  realise  on  hearing  a  shout  of  mocking  laughter  that  his 
hands  were  full  of  nothing  better  than  dead  leaves  and  rubbish.  The 
Breton,  Irish  or  Highland  villager  stepping  softly  through  the  evening 
dew  might  chance  unexpectedly  on  an  excited  swarm  of  the  little 
people,  engaged  in  faction  fighting,  bargaining,  or  in  busy  confabulation 
round  an  ancient  cairn  or  Druidical  stone  altar  or  menhir.  Or  he 
might  come  upon  them  singly,  slipping  through  the  bracken  of  the 
woodlands,  or  the  tall  whispering  reeds  fringing  the  shores  of  some 
lonely  mountain  lake.  Although  as  a  rule  hostile  and  suspicious, 
they  were  not  invariably  so,  but  on  those  who  knew,  so  to  speak, 
how  to  get  on  the  right  side  of  them  they  capriciously  bestowed 
their  favours.  These  fortunate  mortals  would  sometimes  be  pre- 
sented with  real  treasures  that  did  not  turn  into  leaves  ;  or  more  often 
they  would  be  assisted  in  their  dairy  and  other  farmwork.  Or  a 
fairy  might  fall  in  love  with  some  handsome  Gaelic  shepherd  or  soldier 
lad,  as  happened  to  the  '  lovely  chief  of  Colonsay '  when,  with  other 
gifts,  the  lady  presented  her  lover  with  a  fairy  horn,  by  means  of 
which  if  in  difficulty  or  danger  he  might  summon  her  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  with  her  all  her  tribe.  In  Switzerland  they  were  known  by 
the  local  name  of  '  Servans,5  and  when  friendly  would  perform  good 
service  to  the  mountain  herdsman,  watching  over  the  cattle  and 
protecting  them  from  danger ;  for  this  they  expected  a  dish  of  cream 
or  portion  of  cheese  to  be  placed  outside  the  chalet  doors  at  night. 
Surtout  n'oubliez  pas  la  part  du  Servan '  said  the  prudent  Swiss 
former  to  his  sons  on  setting  out  on  a  journey.  Of  course,  in  the 
story,  they  did  forget  to  put  it  out,  and  in  the  result  there  were  storms 
and  avalanches,  and  cattle  found  straying  or  driven  over  precipices. 

:<  Essai  sur  Vln&qalitt  des  Races  Humaines,  par  Le  Comte  de  Gobineau,  vol.  ii. 
p.  93. 
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"'German  fairy  stories  are  in  general  rather  more  removed  from 
anything  approaching  to  actuality,  but  they  include  tales  of  little 
mining  gnomes,  of  little  cobblers  like  the  Irish  leprechaun,  and  of  the 
Erlkonig  who  endeavours  to  tempt  away  the  child  from  his  father, 
as  did  the  Irish  fairy  in  the  poem  : 

Come  away,  O  human  child  ! 
To  the  waters  and  the  wild 
With  a  fairy,  hand  in  hand,4  .  .  . 

The  Scandinavians  have  their  cunning  dwarfs,  who  inhabit  passages 
dug  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  and  are  frequently  th<j  possessors 
of  hidden  treasures ;  and  the  Gaelic  Scots  come  a  long  step  forward 
into  the  domain  of  actual  fact  by  pointing  out  to  us  the  Picts'  houses 
which,  according  to  the  popular  imagination,  are  haunted  by  fairies 
and  resemble  the  fairy  forts  of  Ireland.5      These  Picts'  houses  or  forts 
are  usually  circular,  in  the  shape  of  a  mound  or  ring,  and  are  con- 
structed of  earth,  or  of  rough  unhewn  and  unmortared  masonry. 
In  the  thickness  of  the   walls   are  worked  passages,  doorways  and 
rooms,  whose  small  size  is  evidently  suited  to  the  convenience  of  a 
squat  and  dwarfish  race.     This  association  of  the  fairies  and  the 
Picts  in  the  popular  imagination  brings  us  to  the  borderland  of  true 
history.   For  the  Picts  were  an  historical  people,  although  little  enough 
is  accurately  known  about  them,  except  that  they  are  mentioned  by 
the  earliest  writers  of  Britain  as  allies,  or  subjects,  of  the  Gaelic  Scots.6 
Turning  now  to  what  we  can  ascertain  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  first  white  races  in  Europe,  let  us  see  if 
there  are  any  facts,  within  our  knowledge,  to  account  for  the  very 
widespread  belief  in  a  race  of  little  people,  quaint  and  odd  in  appear- 
ance, living  in  retired  places,    jealous,  and  generally  hostile  towards 
ordinary  mankind,  and  supposed  by  the  latter  to  be  possessed  of 
magical    powers    and    equally    remarkable    treasures.      Did     there 
exist,  widely  distributed  over  this  continent,  a  race  of  real  human 
beings  differing  in  appearance  and  characteristics  from  our  early 
ancestors  to  such  an  extent  that  these  latter  failed  to  recognise  their 
common  humanity,  and  connected  with  their  existence  the  legends 
and  superstitions  that  ultimately  developed  into  our  modern  fairy  lore. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  our  ancestors  lived 
in  Europe  during  the  period  preceding  written  history  is  derived 
from  inference  and  deduction,  from  vague  tradition,  or  from  investi- 
gations of  a  geological  character  into  the  soil  of  caverns,  into  pre- 
historic tombs  or  barrows,  or  into  the  silted-over  deposits  of  ancient 

4  W.  B.  Yeats,  Lyra  Celtica  Anthology. 

8  Staigue  Fort,  near  Sneem,  in  co.  Kerry,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  instances  of 
the  old  forts,  or  raths,  of  Ireland. 

6  Kenneth  MacAlpine,  the  first  King  of  Scotland  that  can  be  regarded  as  really 
historic,  was  himself  a  Scot,  but  was  recognised  King  of  the  Picts.  Other  older 
Pictish  kings,  beginning  with  Cruithne,  after  whom  the  Picts  called  their  nation,  are 
mentioned  in  the  oldest  Scottish  and  Irish  annals,  but  the  subject  is  much  enveloped 
in  myth.  See  article  '  Scotland,'  Encyc.  Brit. 
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lake  villages.  With  the  assistance  of  these  relics  and  remains,  and  of 
such  human  skulls  and  skeletons  as  have  come  down  to  us,  we  can 
trace  with  fair  distinctness  three  widely  differing  European  races. 

We  have,  first,  the  tall,  fair  man  of  the  North,  whose  original  habitat 
may  have  been  the  great  plain  lying  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea,  and  whose  various  tribes,  under  the  generic  name  of  Aryans,7 
spread  themselves  as  conquerors  over  Europe — Greeks  in  the  south- 
east, Gaels  in  the  south  and  south-west,  Germans  north  of  the 
Rhine,  and  so  forth. 

We  have  next  a  shorter,  slighter  race,  represented  by  the  Ligurian 
lake  dwellers  of  Switzerland,  the  Pelasgians  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
the  Iberians  of  Spain  and  the  British  Islands,  and  generally  dis- 
tributed all  round  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  These  people, 
Mediterraneans  or  Kynesians,  would  be  white-skinned,  dark-haired, 
and  attractive  in  appearance;  they  possessed  considerable  civilisation 
of  a  primitive  order,  and,  becoming  amalgamated  with  the  Aryans, 
created  the  civilisation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  peoples.8 

We  can  trace  the  progress  of  these  two  races  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Neolithic  period,  and  on  through  the  ages  of  Bronze  and  Iron. 
We  can  note  their  gradual  development  of  the  civilised  arts ;  the 
improvement  in  their  dwellings ;  the  introduction  of  metals ;  the  substi- 
tution of  cereals  and  garden  fruit  for  the  wild  produce  of  the  woods, 
and  of  beef  and  mutton,  as  a  dietary,  for  the  wild  produce  of  the  chase. 

But  besides  these  people,  who  were  our  own  ancestors,  we  find 
traces  also  of  a  much  older  and  more  primitive  race  of  cave-dwelling 
people,  who  from  peculiarities  in  their  physical  structure  are  easily 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  more  civilised  lake  dwellers,  and  who  are 
known  as  Palaeolithic  men  9  because  of  their  use  of  rough,  unpolished 

7  The  term  Aryan  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  and  its  use  is  con- 
demned by  many  authorities  ;  but  it  remains  firmly  fixed  in  popular  scientific  speech 
as  the  most  convenient  expression  to  designate  the  tall,  fair  man  of  Northern  Europe. 
Kynesian  is  the  name  applied  by  Herodotus  to  the  Iberians  or  Ivernians,  and  it  may 
be  conveniently  extended  to  include  the  Mediterranean  peoples  in  general,  who  were 
all  probably  descended  from  the  old  white  North  African  race.     The  descent  of  Finns, 
Lapps,  Esquimaux,  and  very  probably  of  the  yellow  races  generally,  from  the  Palaeo- 
lithic man  of  prehistoric  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  America  is  strongly  indicated, 
even  if  it  cannot  be  taken  as  fully  established  by  scientific  evidence.     Though  the 
early  Pakeoliths,  the  men  of  Neanderthal  and  Spy,  differed  so  considerably  from  any 
modern  race  as  to  make  the  identification  of  their  descendants  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  this  difficulty  becomes  less  with  the  later  race  of  Laugerie,  into  which  the 
Neanderthal  type  developed.     These  are  described  as  short,  squat,  muscular,  hairy, 
and  with  dark-coloured  skins  tending  to  yellow.     '  La  couleur  de  la  peau  e"tait  probable- 
ment  assez  foncee,  tirant  sur  la  fauve,'  say  MM.  de  Mortillet  in  Le  Prehistorigue : 
Origine  et  Antiquite  deVHomme  (p.  326,  3rd  edition,  published  1900),  which  repre- 
sents the  most  up-to-date  scientific  opinion  on  these  subjects.    We  have  here  all  the 
necessary  indications  for  the  originals  of  our  fairy  stories. 

8  The  arrival  of  the  lake  dwellers  in  Switzerland  is  estimated  to  have  taken  place 
somewhere  between  4000  and  3000  B.C.     That  of  the  Aryans  about  1000  years  later 
(Munro's  Lake  Dwellers  of  Europe ;  Maillefer's  Histoire  du  Canton  de  Vaud) ;  but 
authorities  differ  so  greatly  that  dates  must  be  taken  merely  as  an  approximate  estimate. 

9  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Neoliths,  who  displaced  the  Palseoliths  in  Europe, 
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stone  for  their  implements  and  weapons.  They  were  in  possession 
of  the  land  until  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  lake  dwellers,  and 
continued  to  exist  as  a  separate  race,  though  probably  in  diminished 
numbers,  until  a  much  later  period.  From  such  skeletons  as  have 
been  unearthed  from  among  their  deposits  it  is  believed  that  they 
were  a  people  of  Mongolian  or  Turanian  origin,  short,  squat,  yellow- 
skinned  and  swarthy. 10  They  procured  their  food  by  hunting,  and  lived 
mainly  on  the  reindeer  herds  then  common  in  Europe ;  nor  do  they 
seem  to  have  domesticated  any  animal,  except,  perhaps,  to  some 
extent,  the  reindeer  and  the  small  wolf-like  dog.  Though  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  metals,  they  knew  the  use  of  fire,  and,  curiously  enough, 
showed  unexpected  signs  of  considerable  artistic  capacity.  Many 
relics,  including  a  bone  on  which  is  carved  a  representation  of  a  reindeer 
feeding,  have  been  discovered  in  their  caverns,11  and  the  drawing  is 
spirited  and  lifelike,  much  better,  as  a  Swiss  historian  drily  remarks, 
than  most  men  could  accomplish  at  the  present  day,  even  after  under- 
going a  course  of  drawing  lessons. 

As  the  climate  of  Europe  grew  gradually  warmer  in  the  period 
following  the  second  Glacial  Epoch,  the  Continent  was  invaded  first 
by  the  Kynesians,  and  later  by  the  Ayrans ;  the  reindeer  withdrew 
towards  the  north,  and  were  followed  by  the  bulk  of  the  little  yellow 
populations,  who  became  known  henceforward  as  Lapps  and  Finns. 
A  certain  number,  however,  remained,  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  carrying  on  their  avocations  as  hunters  among  mountains, 
woods  and  heaths,  or  living  a  wandering  life,  how  and  where  they 
could,  like  modern  gipsies. 

Therefore  the  Aryan  invaders  of  Europe  found  in  possession, 
besides  a  considerable  population  of  Kynesians,  whom  they  readily 
recognised  as  white  men  like  themselves,  scattered  tribes  of  another 
and  very  different  origin  and  appearance.  Yellow,  dwarfish  and 
shy,  appearing  unexpectedly  out  of  holes  in  the  earth  in  remote  and 
lonely  places,  these  queer  little  Mongols  must  have  seemed  to  the  tall, 
fair-haired  Gaels  and  Germans  like  beings  of  another  order  than  the 
ordinary  races  of  mankind.  Even  as  the  populations  of  Europe  in 
the  fifth  century  refused  to  believe  that  Attila  and  his  Huns  were 
human  beings,  and  invented  about  them  the  wildest  tales,  as  that  they 
were  the  offspring  of  witches  and  devils  in  the  desert,  so  our  Aryan 
ancestors  refused  to  believe  in  the  humanity  of  these  little  beings, 
so  unlike  themselves,  and  invented  in  connexion  with  them  the 

were  a  race  differing  from  these  in  into,  both  as  to  appearance  and  culture.  On  this 
point  consult  Prof.  A.  H.  Keane's  Man  Past  and  Present,  p.  10  ;  Dr.  James  Geikie's 
The  Great  Ice  Age,  pp.  391,  619,  628  ;  Maillefer,  op.  cit.  p.  7  ;  Prof.  John  Bhys,  and 
others. 

10  The  Mongolian  origin  of  the  Finns  and  their  connexion  with  the  Mongol  races 
of  Asia  is  maintained  by   de   Gobineau,   op.   cit.  Book   V.   ch.  1  ;    who  cites  also 
Schaffarik's  Slatuischc  Alter  thilmer,  and  Muller'sDer  Ugrische  Volkstamm.    It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  modern  Finns  are  a  very  mixed  race  and  have 
undergone  considerable  alteration  of  blood. 

11  At  Thayngen,  in  Switzerland.     Dandlicher's  Schweitzer  Geschichte,  p.  35. 
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fairy  legends  which  form  a  mythology  peculiar  to  the  European 
continent.  The  European  traveller  in  Japan,  before  Japan  became 
a  great  military  Power,  nearly  always  brought  back  an  impression 
of  the  country  in  which  the  leading  facts  that  had  stamped  themselves 
on  his  mind  were  concerned  with  the  odd  appearance  and  customs 
of  the  people,  their  tiny  smallness,  their  skill  in  certain  unfamiliar 
arts,  the  quaint  prettiness  of  their  women,  and  the  looseness  of  their 
morals,  judged  by  any  European  standard.12  Our  rude  forefathers 
formed  a  similar  estimate  of  such  representatives  of  the  yellow  races 
as  they  first  came  in  contact  with  in  Europe,  and  so  we  get  our  fairy 
stories.  Nearly  all  the  Japanese  characteristics  mentioned  above 
would  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  legendary  dwarfs  and  fairies  of 
Ireland,  Brittany,  and  Central  Europe. 

Let  us  see  how  far  the  science  of  etymology  further  supports  this 
view. 

In  the  oldest  Aryan  languages — the  Sanscrit,  the  Zend,  and  the 
Greek — we  have  the  roots  '  pit,'  fern.  '  pa,'  signifying  yellow,  '  aham,' 
*  azem,'  *  egon,'  conveying  the  idea  of  being,  whence  the  Gothic  c  guma,' 
man.13  Therefore  the  Greek  *  pygmaios  '  and  the  Gothic  *  pitguma,' 
Germanised  into  *  gnome,'  mean  simply  a  yellow  man,  as  who  should 
say  a  Chinaman  of  the  present  day.  But  when  the  real  Pygmies 
died  out  or  retired  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  their  existence  became 
legendary,  it  would  appear  that  the  peculiarity  of  their  small  size 
had  stamped  itself  more  profoundly  upon  the  Aryan  memory  than 
their  yellow  complexions  ;  whence  the  modern  words  pygmy  and 
gnome  convey  primarily  the  idea  of  very  small  or  dwarfish  size ; 
though  the  German  gnome  suggests  a  being  having  more  realistic 
and  personal  characteristics  than  the  Greek  pygmy,  as  might  be 
expected,  seeing  that  the  little  men  had  doubtless  disappeared  from 
Greece  at  a  very  early  stage  of  Grecian  history,  perhaps  even  before 
the  arrival  of  the  first  representatives  of  the  Aryans.  Therefore 
Greek  authors  only  refer  very  incidentally  to  pygmies,  whom  they 
imagined  to  have  fought  battles  with  the  cranes  and  to  have  cut 
down  their  corn  with  hatchets.  But  the  gnome  occupies  a  consider- 
able place  in  the  folklore  of  his  country,  generally  as  a  miner  dwelling 
in  caves  and  passages  of  the  mountains.  Although  the  prehistoric 
Palseoliths  did  not  know  the  use  of  metals,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
Aryans  and  Kyriesians,  who  did,  may  have  compelled  the  thick-set 
little  Finns  to  undertake  the  work  of  miners,  for  which  their  small  size 
in  combination  with  muscular  strength  rendered  them  eminently  suit- 
able. The  Spaniards  some  thousands  of  years  later  did  exactly  the 
same  with  the  Indians  of  the  western  hemisphere.  The  gnomes  there- 

12  '  But  while  it  remains  impossible  for  the  man  of  the  West  to  discern  the  true 
colour  of  Japanese  life,  ...  it  is  equally  impossible  for  him  to  escape  the  conviction 
that,  compared  with  his  own,  it  is  very  small.     It  is  dainty  ;  it  holds  delicate  poten- 
tialities of  rarest  interest  and  value ;  but  it  is  otherwise  so  small  that  Western  life, 
by  contrast  with  it,  seem-*  almost  supernatural.'     Lafcadio  Hearn  in  Kokoro. 

13  De  Gobineau,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 
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fore  became  early  associated  in  popular  imagination  with  mining,  skill 
in  the  working  of  metals,  and  the  habit  of  living  underground. 

Like  the  Irish  fairies,  they  could  be  both  helpful  and  harmful 
to  human  beings;  and  like  them  were  addicted  to  the  stealing  of 
children.  German  fairy  stories  frequently  relate  the  rescue,  by 
some  brave  peasant  lad,  of  a  beautiful  little  girl  kidnapped  by  the 
gnomes  to  be  the  wife  of  their  prince  or  king.  He  penetrates  the 
passages  of  the  mountains  by  means  of  a  silken  thread  or  similar 
device,  as  did  Theseus  the  passages  of  the  labyrinth.  In  other  tales 
the  gnome  is  induced,  or  compelled,  to  bestow  on  some  fortunate 
person  a  marvellous  treasure.  The  gnome  attaches  great  importance 
to  his  cap  of  long,  conical  shape,  which  probably  contains  in  its  folds 
magic  simples  and  materials  for  charms  like  the  pouch  of  the  Breton 
korrigan. 

Turning  now  to  the  Latin  and  Celtic  languages,  we  find  that  the 
original  roots  '  pit '  and  *  gen/  or  '  gan,'  have  undergone  a  process 
of  linguistic  evolution,  whereby  in  some  cases  the  second  syllable 
has  been  slurred  or  amalgamated  to  give  the  Gaelic  '  Pict,' 14  the  old 
English  c  Pixy,'  and  the  Latin  '  Pan.'  Moreover,  in  other  cases 
the  p  has  been  turned  into  /,  and  the  middle  consonants  clipped  or 
softened ;  so  we  derive  from  Pit-gen — Fit-gen,  Figen,  Fiouen,  Finn, 
Fen,  the  Latin  Faunus,  and  the  Celtic  Fad,  whence  in  modern  lan- 
guages Fairy,  Fee,  Elfen,  Elf,  and  the  Swedish  Alfar.  Again,  by 
dropping  the  first  syllable  we  get  '  gen '  and  *  gan,'  whence  genius  ; 
4  nan,'  whence  '  nanus,  nain,  nar,'  and  by  an  addition  or  duplication 
conveying,  perhaps,  the  force  of  superlative  the  Etruscan  Casnar,  the 
Welsh  Gwrachan,  and  the  Breton  Korrigan.  As  adjectives  we  have 
the  Kymric  c  ffyrnig,'  meaning  cruel  or  hostile,  and  from  a  similar 
derivation  the  modern  French  *  finesse '  in  its  meaning  of  cunning. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  two  of  these  derivative  words,  Pict  and  Finn, 
apply  to  quite  real  peoples,  a  fact  easily  explained  by  supposing 
the  northern  portion  of  the  British  islands  and  the  north-west  of 
Russia  to  have  been  the  last  refuges  of  the  Finnish  race  as  a  separate 
nationality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  legends  about  Pan  and  the 
Fauns  are  of  the  wildest,  as  the  Finns  had  probably  wit"! -drawn  from 
Italy  at  a  very  early  period.  Still,  the  sensuality  and  drunkenness 
attributed  to  Pan  and  the  Fauns  accords  well  with  what  we  know 
of  certain  Tartar  races  of  historical  times,  while  their  shy  woodland 

14  The  word  'Plot'  has  also  been  derived  from  the  Latin  pictns  (painted),  because 
the  Picts  were  in  the  habit  of  painting  their  bodies.  It  is  possible  that  the  Romans 
may  have  applied  their  own  meaning  to  a  Gaelic  term  they  did  not  understand.  Such 
happenings  are  not  uncommon  in  etymology,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  were  many  painted  tribes  in  Britain  as  well  as  the  Picts.  In  any  case,  it  is 
unlikely  that  a  Latin  term  should  have  been  adopted  by  the  unconquered  country- 
people  of  Scotland.  In  old  English  Picht  means  a  very  diminutive  and  deformed 
person.  English  Dialect  Dictionary,  Joseph  Wright,  1905.  Pixy.  '  An  old  Devon- 
shire fishenvoman  told  us  that  pixies  were  men,  women  and  children  like  ourselves 
only  they  always  dressed  in  green,  lived  underground,  and  were  very  small  folks. 
Wright,  op.  cit. 
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characteristics  suggest  the  probable  habits  of  the  early  Finnish  in- 
habitants of  Europe. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  trace  the  reason  why  magical  powers — the 
power  of  prophecy,  and  so  forth — should  be  attributed  to  Pan  and 
the  Fauns  of  Latium,  and  also  to  the  Celtic  fairies.  It  may  be,  as  is 
held  by  some  authorities,15  that  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  higher 
races  to  ascribe  magical  capacities  to  lower  ones.  Or  it  may  be 
explained  on  the  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  principle  ;  the  Gaels 
and  Latins,  knowing  very  little  about  the  people  they  called 
fauns  or  fairies,  and  seeing  them  very  rarely,  thought  they  must  be 
magicians ;  their  performance  of  mysterious  rites  round  weird  Druidical 
altars  doubtless  strengthened  the  impression ;  as  did  also,  very  possibly, 
the  tendency  to  hysteria  and  to  epileptic  or  cataleptic  seizures, 
characteristic  of  the  yellow  races.16  Also,  these  little  people  may  have 
acquired  in  their  outdoor  and  wandering  life  some  real  knowledge 
of  medicinal  or  poisonous  herbs  or  fungi ;  they  may  have  made  some 
progress  in  hypnotic  science ;  and  we  know  how  easily  ignorant  people 
of  the  present'day  can  be  got  to  believe'in  gipsy  or'other  fortune-tellers. 

In  any  case,  the  superstition  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  seafaring 
folk  as  regards  the  present-day  Lapps  and  Finns,  another  link  to 
connect  these  peoples  with  the  fairies  of  ancient  Europe.  Milton 
referred  to  it  as  existing  in  his  own  day  when  he"  wrote  : 

Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when,  called 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes, 
Lur'd  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  labouring  moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms. 

(Paradise  Lost,  Book  2,  lines  661-5.) 

The  Italians  still  have  their  lucky  dwarfs,  that  are  sold  and  worn 
as  charms,  while  the  ancient  Etruscans  declared  that  they  had 
been  taught  the  science  of  divination  by  the  dwarf  Tages,  the  son 
of  a  '  genius,'  or  '  gan,'  who  appeared  suddenly  out  of  the  earth, 
addressed  his  instructions  to  the  startled  crowd  of  the  assembled 
Tyrrhenians,  and  died  when  he  had  delivered  his  message.17 
As  has  been  already  suggested,  a  certain  class  of  monuments,18 
generally  connected  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  with  Picts, 
gnomes,  or  fairies,  must  be  attributed  in  the  first  instance  to  the 

15  This  is  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  W.  Johnson  and  W.  Wright,  authors  of  Neolithic 
Man  in  North-East  Surrey,  p.  62. 

16  De  Gobineau,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 

17  De  Gobineau,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  102.     Cic.  de  Div.  2,  23  ;  Ovid,  Metam  xv.  558  ; 
Festus,  s.v.  Tages  ;  Isid.  Orig.  8,  9. 

18  In  attributing  these  monuments  to  the  Finns,  or  yellow  races  of  prehistoric 
Europe,  we   follow  de  Gobineau,   who   has   pointed  out  that  this    description   of 
monument  can  be  traced  throughout  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  Siberia,   and  in 
North    America    as    far    as    the    Mississippi.      These    cairns,    dolmens,     &c.,    are, 
both  as  to  character  and  construction,  absolutely  unlike  any  form  of  architecture 
that  can  correctly   be   attributed   to   any  ancient   nation   belonging  to  the  higher 
races,  whether   Egyptian,   Greek,   Latin,    Celtic,    or    Slav.      'Les  creations  archi- 
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Finns  of  ancient  Europe,  though  they  afterwards  became  associated 
with  the  Druidical  worship  of  the  invading  Aryans.     These  are  cairns, 
heaps  of  stone,  or  sometimes  of  earth ;  menhirs,  or  upright  stones  of 
great  size  ;  dolmens,  or  titanic  boxes  constructed  of  three  or  four 
huge  fragments  of  rock,  and  covered  as  by  a  lid  with  a  very  large 
flat  stone  ;  logan  or  rocking  stones,  and  sacred  stones,  such  as  London 
Stone  in  Cannon  Street,  and  Jacob's  Pillow,  the  stone  under  the 
Coronation  chair  in  Westminster  Abbey.   Concerning  this  last  the  legend 
states  that  the  nation  owning  it  will  rule  the  other  races  of  the  British 
islands.    It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Ireland  to  Scotland 
by  the  invading  Scots,  and  Edward  the  First  removed  it  from  Scone 
to  Westminster.     The  history  of  this  stone  shows  how  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  Finns  were  taken  up  by  the  higher  races  amongst  whom 
they  lived  ;  and  the  fact  that  Aryans  and  Kynesians  adapted  menhirs 
and  dolmens  to  their  own  religious  and  superstitious  practices  has 
somewhat  confused  the   evidence  that  attaches  these  monuments 
to  the  more  primitive  people.     It  is,  however,  practically  certain 
that  they  are  older  than  any  Aryan  invasion.     They  exist  in  places 
where  the  Mediterranean  races  can  hardly  have  penetrated.     They  are 
found  everywhere  where  we  find  other  traces  of  the  Finns.     And  they 
have  the  invariable  characteristic  of  showing  no  marks  of  metal 
work,  or  effort  at  building  one  stone  into  another,  nor  is  metal  ever 
found  buried  in  their  vicinity.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  the  kind  is  situated  between  the  town  of  Geneva  and  Mont 
Saleve.19     It  consists  of  a  great  block  of  stone,  standing  on  a  small 
natural  mound,  whereon  is  cut  a  rough  bas-relief  representing  four 
figures  of  squat  Mongolian  type,  each  of  whom  holds  with  both  hands 
a  cylindrical  object  nine  to  twelve  inches  long.     Now  the  Breton 
legends  always  name  as  one  of  the  principal  attributes  of  the  korrigans 
a  small  linen  bag  or  pouch  containing  hair,  scissors,  and  other  objects 
used  in  magic  rites.     If  any  mortal  can  deprive  one  of  the  race  of  her 
bag,  the  korrigan  will  follow  him  to  his  house,  live  with  him,  work 
for  him,  and  watch  with  unceasing  vigilance   for   the   opportunity 
to  recover  her  treasure.     The  Chamans  of  the  present  day  have, 
similarly,  a  sacred  pouch  wherein  they  secrete  magical  materials.    The 
Geneva  stone,  therefore,  represents  an  effort  to  portray  the  early 
Finnish  magicians  of  Europe  in  their  habit  as  they  lived.     To  make 
certainty  more  sure  it  is  still  connected  with  superstitious  practices 
whose  origin  can  be  traced  to  the  pagan  ceremonies  of  the  earliest 
European    ages.      Here    is    lighted   the    signal-fire    for   the    '  Feux 
des  Brandons,'  analogous  to  the  fires  of  St.  John's  Eve  in  Brittany 
and  Ireland.     The  custom  is  very  ancient  and  universal  over  Europe, 
from  Athens  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.     Among  the  Gaels  they 

tecturales  des  Ph6niciens,  des  Grecs.  des  Remains,  des  Celtes,  ou  mSme  des  Slaves 
n'offrentrien  de  comrnun  avec  les  monuments  dont  il  est  ici  question.'     Da  Gobineau, 
vol.  ii.  p.  72.     Professor  Palgrave  and  Lord  Avebury  think  differently,  however. 
19  De  Gobineau,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 
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were  called  Beltane  fires,  and  until  quite  recently  in  Ireland  cattle  were 
driven  through  the  flames. 

One  question  still  remains.  What  was  the  ultimate  fate  of  these 
queer  little  Finnish  or  fairy  populations  of  prehistoric  Europe  ? 
Some  were  doubtless  absorbed  into  the  bulk  of  the  invading  nations. 
A  modern  professor  suspects  traces  of  some  Mongoloid,  that  is  Finnish, 
race  in  the  modern  populations  of  Wales  and  the  West  of  England.'20 
Among  these  traces  he  cites  the  oblique  or  Chinese  eye,  with  almond- 
shaped  opening  and  thick  upper  eyelid ;  also  the  prominent  Mongol 
mouth.  In  Ireland,  Finn,  Finnerty,  and  Finnigan,  Kerrigan,  i.e. 
Korrigan,  and  O'Shee,  '  son  of  the  fairy,'  are  not  uncommon  surnames. 
There  is  a  side  of  the  old  legends  which  describes  the  dwarfs  as  giving 
useful  help  to  the  farmer  both  in  and  out  of  doors  ;  in  the  stable, 
in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  washhouse.21  Many  of  the  race,  however, 
would  retire  to  districts  hard  to  be  subdued,  and  hardly  worth  sub- 
duing, where  they  would  continue  their  tribal  existence.  As  upon  an 
Australian  sheep  run  there  are  sometimes  *  tame  blacks '  and  '  wild 
blacks,'  so  about  the  early  Aryan  or  Kynesian  homestead  there  would 
be  tame  Finns  and  wild  Finns,  i.e.  fairies.  As  the  latter  died  out, 
unable  to  stand  the  pressure  of  the  superior  races  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  one  may  well  imagine  that  the  legends  concerning  their 
existence  would  become  more  and  more  removed  from  actuality  ; 
their  personal  peculiarities,  especially  their  small  size,  would  be  more 
and  more  emphasised,  their  magical  powers  exaggerated.  '  The  old 
people  used  to  say,'  ever  a  favourite  conversational  gambit  about  the 
peasant's  fireside,  would  frequently  introduce  some  story  wherein  the 
speaker  would  describe  how  his  grandfather  had  seen  on  a  summer 
night  the  '  Good  People '  thick  as  bees  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
busy  with  the  performance  of  strange  ceremonies  or  marvellous 
feats  of  magic. 

One  such  tale  relates  how  each  fairy  seized  hold  of  a  piece  of 
ragweed,  calling  out,  '  My  horse  and  saddle  and  bridle.'  The  ragweed 
turned  into  horses,  and  the  whole  crowd  rode  off  to  the  Court  of  the 
King  of  Spain  to  visit  the  King  of  Spam's  daughter.  So,  as  in  a 
game  of  '  Russian  Scandal,'  the  legendary  marvels  would  grow  and 
spread,  until  a  state  of  mind  was  produced  like  that  so  charmingly 
written  of  by  Mr.  Allingham  in  his  verses  : 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen, 
We  daren't  go  a-hunting 

For  fear  of  little  men. 
Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Trooping  all  together ; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

And  white  owl's  feather." 

ARTHUR  STEWART  HERBERT. 

20  Dr.  John  Beddoes,  The  Races  of  Britain,  p.  9. 

-1  De  Gobineau,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  9.        22  Lyra  Celtica,  p.  94. 
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A    CHILD'S  RECOLLECTIONS 


IT  may  not  be  uninteresting  in  these  days,  when  life  is  such  a  rush 
and  all  that  happens  is  so  soon  forgotten,  to  retrace  the  manners, 
habits,  and  customs,  half  a  century  ago,  of  a  society  and  a  country 
which  then  was,  as  a  whole,  hardly  in  the  throes  of  its  birth.  The 
Germany  of  to-day  was  at  that  time  only  the  barely  conceived  ideal 
of  a  few  elect  minds.  The  great  masses  never  dreamt  of  such  possi- 
bilities. My  first  recollections  go  back  to  the  early  forties,  and 
though  I  was  a  very  small  child  then,  they  are  quite  clear,  and  I  am 
certain  that  they  are  not  second  hand,  as  after  the  death  of  my  parents, 
which  occurred  before  I  was  grown  up,  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life  was 
changed,  and  those  I  lived  with  knew  nothing  of  these  early  associa- 
tions. 

I  passed  the  first  years  of  my  life  in  an  ancient  castle  built  by 
Henry  the  Fowler,  Emperor  of  Germany.  It  dated  back  to  some 
time  in  the  ninth  century,  but  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  a  strong 
place  even  before  that,  as  the  Romans  called  it  '  Bicheni,'  which  the 
Wends,  on  whose  frontier  it  was  built,  changed  later  on  to  *  Puechau.' 

The  Emperor  Henry  had  placed  it  there  to  protect  the  rich 
bishopric  of  Wurzen  against  the  incursions  of  the  heathen,  whom  it 
was  his  policy  to  push  more  and  more  eastwards. 

The  part  built  by  the  Emperor,  and  which  still  bears  his  name,  is 
almost  untouched  and  stands  beyond  the  mote.  The  castle  itself  is 
a  great  and  picturesque  irregular  pile,  romantic  and  mysterious,  with 
inner  court  and  many  terraces  on  different  levels  all  around  it. 

It  stands  on  an  eminence  and  looks  out  far  over  the  land,  over 
great  oak-forests,  rich  pastures,  and  winding  rivers,  to  a  range  of  blue, 
once  volcanic,  hills.  Some  small  towns  and  many  villages  with  glowing 
red  roofs  and  shimmering  church  spires  gleam  in  the  distance,  and 
towers  built  by  Romans,  Goths,  or  Markomanns  command  many  of 
the  important  places. 

We  were  there  in  the  heart  of  a  very  old  country,  which  was  the 
centre  of  Saxony,  before  some  of  its  best  provinces  were  lost  by  its 
rulers'  weak  and  francophile  policy  during  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

A  deep  ravine,  spanned  by  a  narrow  bridge,  almost  a  viaduct, 
divided  the  church  from  the  castle,  and  I  used  on  Sundays  to  stand 
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with  my  nurse  under  the  great  horse-chestnuts  and  watch  the  castle 
people  walk  across,  two  and  two,  for  there  was  not  room  for  more 
abreast.  They  all  carried  great  black  hymn-books  and  nosegays, 
and  the  women  were  bareheaded. 

Up  the  winding  road  from  the  village  came  the  peasants  with  their 
families.  The  married  women  still  wore  the  richly  embroidered  caps 
with  flowing  ribands  and  the  stiff  wide  Elizabethan  ruff.  Flowered 
silk  handkerchiefs  were  crossed  over  their  breasts,  and  the  large  satin 
aprons  trimmed  with  lace  nearly  covered  the  whole  of  their  skirts. 
The  girls  often  wore  little  wreaths  of  artificial  flowers. 

All  of  them,  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  brought  their  posies 
of  bright  garden  flowers  mixed  with  pungent  herbs,  to  keep  themselves 
awake  in  the  drowsy  summer  heat  during  the  long  hours  of  the  sermon. 

When  first  I  was  admitted  to  church  and  seated  on  a  very  high- 
backed  leather-covered  chair,  all  my  attention  was  absorbed  by  the 
monuments  of  armoured  knights  and  farthingaled  dames  below,  and 
the  tremendous  cheeks  of  puffing  seraphs  on  the  bright  blue  cassettone 
ceiling  above.  Whatever  there  was  left,  was  devoted  to  an  inter- 
minable row  of  hour-glasses  which  I  longed  to  turn,  and  which  were 
ranged  on  a  bracket  against  the  whitewashed  wall. 

Near  the  church  stood  the  manse,  a  fine  sixteenth-century  building, 
grey  and  severe,  with  a  tall  steep  roof  and  low  rounded  porch  with 
stone  seats.  A  trellised  walk  led  from  the  church  to  this  porch,  and 
on  each  side  of  it  there  were  great  tangles  of  bright  flowers,  tall  holly- 
hocks and  flaming  poppies,  lilies  and  roses,  with  borders  of  mignonette 
and  stocks. 

I  remember,  as  if  it  was  yesterday,  seeing  for  the  first  time  our 
parson's  newly  married  young  wife  standing  in  that  garden.  She  was 
a  lovely  English  girl,  quite  young,  of  the  Book  of  Beauty  type.  She 
wore  a  pale  green  dress,  rather  transparent,  and  a  fine  long  gold 
chain  round  her  neck,  with  glittering  rings  on  her  fingers. 

The  peasants  who  lived  in  the  village  below  were  all  very  happy 
and  well  off.  They  had  great  well-built  houses,  cool  in  summer,  warm 
in  winter,  under  their  high-tiled  roofs,  and  many  maids  and  serving 
men,  though  they  themselves  and  their  sons  also  laboured  in  the 
fields.  They  had  much  cattle  in  their  stables,  and  the  wives  and 
daughters  and  maids  looked  after  that,  and  cooked,  and  baked,  and 
washed.  During  the  long  winter  evenings  the  women  all  sat  together 
in  the  great  warm  room  spinning,  whilst  the  men  sang  or  smoked 
their  pipes,  sitting  on  the  bench  that  ran  round  the  monumental 
stoves. 

Behind  their  houses  were  great  shady  orchards  with  tarns  and 
clear  wells  and  rippling  rivulets  into  which  the  sun  only  shone  in  the 
early  spring  before  the  leaves  had  come  out.  I  often  gazed  down 
from  the  castle  into  these  mysterious  shadows,  for  out  of  one  of  the 
tarns  a  cry  came  at  times,  so  strange,  so  sad  and  hopeless  that  my 
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imagination  was  enthralled  by  it  and  filled  by  vague  and  wondrous 
thoughts,  for  I  was  told  it  was  the  '  Unke  *  which  called  there,  a 
creature  never  seen  and  which  never  dies.  I  believed,  like  every 
German  child,  that  if  undetected  at  midnight  on  St.  John's  Eve 
I  could  slip  out  and  spread  a  blue  kerchief  on  the  side  of  the  tarn, 
T  should  find  a  little  golden  crown  upon  it  in  the  morning. 

The  cawtle  was,  as  I  have  said,  very  large  and  rambling,  with 
inner  and  outer  courts  and  towers,  and  long  passages  filled  with 
armour  and  pictures  of  my  ancestors,  which  rather  frightened  me  in 
winter,  for  houses  were  neither  lit  nor  wanned  in  those  days,  and  that 
is  conducive  to  fear. 

There  was  on  one  side  a  wide  moat  without  water,  in  which  fruit 
trees  grew.  It  was  carpeted  with  the  greenest  turf,  and  the  kennels 
were  there. 

We  were  kept,  like  most  children  of  that  time,  under  strict  disci- 
pline, and  not  allowed  to  roam  beyond  the  sight  of  nurses  or  gover- 
nesses, and  when  one  day  my  mother,  sitting  on  a  terrace  close  to  a 
court  which  led  to  the  kitchen,  told  my  brother,  aged  nine  or  ten, 
to  deliver  a  message  to  the  cook,  he  said  '  But  where  is  the  kitchen  ? ' 

We  children  had  a  wing  of  the  castle  set  apart  for  us,  and  no 
stranger  ever  penetrated  there.  We  were  never  allowed  to  speak 
German,  except  on  the  rare  occasions  when  we  were  out  of  hearing  of 
our  governesses,  of  which  we  always  had  one  English  and  one  French. 
Only  the  babies  had  German  nurses. 

As  we  got  older  the  staff  of  pedagogues  was  increased  by  my 
brothers'  tutors,  and  drawing  and  music  masters,  and  German  was 
allowed  at  meals.  There  were  always  many  guests,  especially  in 
summer,  and  nobody  thought  it  extraordinary  that  some  of  them 
should  remain  for  months  together.  One  of  them  was  Mr.  Evelyn,  an 
Irishman  and  a  great  fisherman.  He  lived  with  us  for  the  best  part 
of  the  year  since  I  can  remember,  until  my  father's  death. 

One  day  a  Prince  and  Princess  Poniatowski  arrived  for  a  short 
visit.  She  was  a  very  beautiful  Irishwoman,  nee  Laura  Temple. 
My  parents  had  known  them  at  Dresden,  which  was  at  that  time 
full  of  exiled  Poles.  They  remained  six  or  seven  months,  because 
they  had  no  money  to  travel  with.  Mr.  Evelyn  admired  his  lovely 
countrywoman,  who  used  to  sit  beside  him  when  he  was  fishing, 
as  she  had  nothing  else  in  the  world  to  do.  I  sometimes  accom- 
panied them,  and  though  only  four  or  five,  quite  took  in  the  situation 
and  was  extremely  annoyed,  as  I  disliked  Princess  Poniatowska  for 
always  wearing  my  mother's  clothes,  and  what  exasperated  me 
beyond  expression  was  her  using  a  white  moire  parasol,  with  a  very 
long  fringe  and  lined  with  sunset  colour,  which  had  come  straight  from 
Paris.  In  my  baby  mind  I  docketed  the  Princess  as  what  I  now  know 
to  mean  an  adventuress. 

My  mother  had  a  girl  friend,  a  Countess  S ,  who,  married  to  a 
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Russian  diplomat  at  Berlin,  did  not  know  how  to  dispose  of  her 
summer,  so  she  came  with  a  number  of  children  and  Russian  servants 
and  settled  at  Puechau  for  six  months,  till  my  little  brother  spoke 
more  Russian  than  German. 

The  shootings  in  those  days  before  the  revolution  of  1848  were 
very  extensive,  for  they  were  not  broken  up,  as  now,  by  the  peasant 
properties.  The  peasants  owned  the  land,  but  had  not  the  right  to 
shoot  over  it.  My  father,  like  nearly  all  Germans  of  his  class,  was  a 
devoted  sportsman,  and  in  autumn  and  winter  we  saw  very  little  of 
him,  as  he  used  to  go  off  alone  or  with  a  friend  for  several  weeks 
together  to  some  of  his  other  places  to  shoot. 

I  remember  seeing  him  start  for  these  expeditions  in  what  was 
called  a  Pirsch-Droschke,  a  carriage  which,  I  suppose,  exists  no 
more.  It  was  very  light,  made  to  go  over  the  worst  roads.  Always 
painted  and  lined  with  green,  it  had  a  narrow  seat  which  joined  the 
back  seat  to  the  box.  Astride  on  this  seat  one  could  comfortably 
take  rights  and  lefts  without  stopping  the  carriage.  On  the  box 
beside  the  coachman,  in  green,  sat  the  Leibjager,  liveried  in  the 
same  colour.  These  men,  who  exist  in  every  great  German  or  Austrian 
house,  are  not  the  usual  keepers  who  live  in  cottages  in  or  near  the 
woods.  They  live  in  their  master's  house  and  attend  to  his  personal 
wants,  accompanying  him  wherever  he  goes.  They  are  often  in  a 
confidential  position,  having  enjoyed  a  good  education  and  knowing 
everything  about  forestry,  which  in  Germany  is  a  recognised  career. 
As  they  grow  older  they  are  generally  provided  with  a  good  situation 
as  head  keeper  at  one  of  their  master's  places. 

My  mother  also  moved  about  a  good  deal.  Brought  up  amongst 
the  mountains  of  Silesia,  she  longed  for  the  hills  when  the  great 
heats  of  summer  came.  There  were  hardly  any  railways  in  Germany 
then,  and  we  travelled  in  a  huge  berline,  to  which  (I  heard  my 
mother's  maid  say)  there  were  twenty-nine  boxes  attached.  They 
each  of  them  had  their  separate  place  into  which  they  fitted.  On  the 
best  of  roads  this  enormous  machine  required  four  horses  to  pull  it, 
and  in  hilly  countries  we  always  had  six.  There  was  room  for  six 
inside,  but  I  never  remember  going  more  than  four,  for  we  often 
posted  all  night,  and  my  brother  and  I  regularly  went  to  bed,  whilst 
my  mother  and  Miss  Page,  the  nursery  governess,  sat  on  the  other 
seat.  The  maid  and  footman  sat  in  the  dickey.  We  travelled  all 
over  Germany  in  this  way,  and  to  Belgium,  Holland,  and  even  to 
Poland. 

My  father  went  every  summer,  as  most  people  in  society .  did  in 
those  days,  to  Carlsbad  or  Marienbad,  and  sometimes  we  accompanied 
him.  These  places  were  at  that  time  very  select,  and  the  resort  of 
crowned  heads,  ministers,  and  diplomatists,  and  all  that  was  best 
in  European  society.  Everybody  knew  who  everybody  else  was,  and 
all  consorted  together  on  a  footing  of  dignified  intimacy  unknown  to 
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our  days.  French  was  the  language  which  was  generally  spoken, 
and  all  wrote  it  fluently  and  correctly.  Good  manners,  ease,  and 
gaiety  were  the  prevailing  features. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  even  as  a  small  child,  I  was  quite  familiar 
with  the  great  names  of  England,  France,  Russia,  and  Austria,  as  I 
heard  them  continually  mentioned  in  conversation,  and  knew  many 
of  their  bearers  by  sight  as  friends  of  my  parents. 

Diplomats,  in  those  days,  could  not  go  home  every  year  as  they 
do  now,  and  many  of  them  visited  us  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 
The  Court  of  Dresden  was  then  a  much-coveted  post,  and  Puechau 
was  in  easy  reach,  as  the  first  railway  that  was  built  in  Germany  went 
from  Dresden  to  Leipzig,  and  passed  within  five  miles  of  us. 

I  remember  especially  the  Marquis  d'Eragues,  Louis  Philippe's  envoy. 
A  sympathetic  interest  was  attached  to  his  pretty  wife,  who  had 
been  the  heroine  of  a  tragic  cause  celebre  in  which  she  had  shown  a 
courage  and  devotion  which  might  have  ruined  her  whole  life.  She 
used  to  wear  long  Book  of  Beauty  ringlets,  and  her  two  little  daughters 
were  my  bosom  friends.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Forbes,  who  remained 
as  H.B.M.'s  Minister  at  Dresden  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  used  to 
come  accompanied  by  his  two  sisters.  The  elder,  Lady  Adelaide, 
a  fat  and  jolly  red-faced  old  lady,  had  been  Byron's  lanthe  when  his 
years  '  nearly  doubled  '  hers.  No  trace  was  left  of  lanthe  ;  but  to  my 
childish  imagination  the  admiration  of  the  great  poet  surrounded  her 
for  ever  with  a  halo  of  beauty. 

We  were  at  a  very  early  age  initiated  to  the  classic  literature  of 
England  and  France,  and  knew  it  better  than  the  German,  because 
this,  Schiller  excepted,  was  too  abstruse  and  Goethe  was  not  allowed. 
There  were  only  few  children's  books  then,  except  fairy  tales ;  and  illus- 
trated papers,  the  ruin  of  the  children  of  to-day,  did  not  exist.  Before 
I  was  seven  I  fell  rapaciously  on  Tcltmaque,  and  repeated  pages  of 
Racine  and  Corneille  by  heart.  A  little  later  on  Walter  Scott  and 
Dickens,  Cooper,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  which  were  all  in  easy  reach 
as  they  were  published  by  Tauchnitz  at  Leipzig,  excited  my  deepest 
interest,  and  before  I  was  fifteen  I  had  read  all  the  English  classics, 
nor  was  that  exceptional,  as  all  the  girls  who  were  fond  of  reading 
did  the  same. 

Things  are  quite  changed  now  that  the  national  feeling  is  so  strong. 
German  children  do  not  speak  French  and  English  with  the  fluency 
and  ease  so  common  in  former  days,  nor  are  they  so  much  at  home  in 
the  literature  of  foreign  countries.  They  are  also  less  cosmopolitan 
and  polished  than  we  were,  though  they  may  know  more  in  other 
special  lines,  and  will  probably  develop  into  much  cleverer  men  and 
women  than  we  have  become. 

Ancient  history,  especially  that  of  Greece,  always  so  attractive 
to  the  German  mind,  we  knew  thoroughly,  and  the  wars  of  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  appeared  to  us  as  occurrences  of  yesterday.  We  were 
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thus  enabled  to  understand  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  and  to  see  their  heroes  as  living  characters. 

Young  as  we  were,  the  politics  of  the  day,  which  my  father  fre- 
quently discussed  before  us,  aroused  our  lively  interest.  My  father 
sat  in  the  first  or  hereditary  chamber,  and  was  an  eloquent  speaker 
with  a  profound  and  intuitive  insight  into  coming  events.  He  pre- 
dicted in  speeches  still  remembered — and  at  the  time  of  Germany's 
greatest  disruption,  feebleness,  and  humiliation — its  gradual  develop- 
ment, its  coming  power,  and  glorious  future. 

He  was  a  Conservative  with  liberal  ideas,  and  also  deeply  inter- 
ested in  social  questions,  and  used  among  other  things  often  to  refer 
to  the  Malthusian  theories  which  made  such  a  stir  in  Europe.  He 
little  thought  that  there  was  a  small  mite  of  seven  listening  with  all 
her  ears,  and  whose  hair  actually  stood  on  end  at  the  idea  that  the 
world  was  becoming  so  over-populated  that  there  would  soon  be  no 
room  to  lie  down,  and  everybody  would  have  to  stand  up. 

The  decay  of  the  Church  in  Germany  also  preoccupied  my  father 
much.  He  had  been  a  good  deal  in  England,  and  was  persuaded  that 
the  reason  why  the  religious  question  there  was  so  alive  and  actual, 
was  because  the  clergy  were  mainly  gentlemen,  highly  educated,  who 
were  socially  on  a  par  with  the  best  in  the  land,  and  thus  were  able 
to  influence  all  the  classes.  I  often  heard  him  say  that  if  another  son 
were  born  to  him  he  should  go  into  the  Church.  This  would  have 
been  an  unheard  of  thing  in  Germany,  and  showed  how  much  he  had 
this  question  at  heart.  «* 

The  German  clergy  was,  however,  as  a  rule,  well  educated  as  far 
as  science  and  learning  went.  In  all  great  houses  the  tutors  of  the 
boys,  before  they  went  to  public  schools,  were  Candidaten,  young 
men  who  had  been  ordained  and  were  waiting  for  livings. 

My  father,  who  had  between  twenty  and  thirty  livings  in  his  gift, 
often  assembled  the  most  learned  of  his  clergymen  around  him,  and 
the  conversation  was  frequently  carried  on  in  Latin,  which  they 
as  well  as  my  father  spoke  quite  fluently.  My  father  also  resorted 
to  Latin  when  speaking  to  his  friends  of  things  I  was  not  to  understand, 
quite  forgetting  that  the  smattering  I  had  acquired  in  the  Latin 
lessons  I  shared  with  my  brother  enabled  me  to  gather  the  sense  of  all 
that  he  said. 

I  think  people  never  remember  sufficiently  how  much  small  children 
really  do  understand  and  notice.  Few  remember  now  the  famous 
proccs  of  the  Due  de*  Praslin,  who  murdered  his  wife  a  year  or  two 
before  the  Revolution  of  1848.  The  account  of  it  was  published  in  a 
French  pamphlet,  which  my  mother  read  out  to  her  sister  whilst  she 
was  painting.  I  was  sitting  on  the  floor  cutting  out  pictures.  I  did 
not  lose  a  single  word ;  I  was  deeply  interested,  and  remember  most 
of  the  details  to  this  day. 

The  aunt  just  referred  to  was  my  mother's  eldest  sister,  an  old 
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•aid  full  of  character  and  with  a  good  deal  of  cleverness.  She 
remembered  all  about  the  Napoleonic  wan,  and  inspired  me  with  a 
fine  hatred  of  the  '  Coracan  brigand.'  My  mother's  father  was  one 
of  the  men  beet  hated  by  Napoleon,  because  he  had  held  the  only 
fortress  which  never  surrendered.  I  remember  on  great 
a  set  of  fine  damask  tablecloths  being  used,  with  an  inscrip- 
into  them  from  *  The  grateful  dtuons  of  Golberg '  for  having 
their  town  from  the  invader.  It  was  he  also  who  later  on 
planned  the  junction  of  the  Prussians  with  Wellington  at  Waterloo, 
and  who,  not  only  as  a  soldier  but  as  a  politician,  had  always  opposed 
the  French  influence  which  had  for  200  years  crippled  German  develop- 
ment, and  which,  during  the  first  yean  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
exercised  so  baneful  an  influence  over  the  weak  and  vacillating  king, 
and  through  him  on  the  fortunes  of  Prussia. 

I  did  not  wonder  that  nearly  all  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
French  in  deference  to  our  many  foreign  guests,  and  also  I  vaguely 
realised  that  it  was  la  lamgm  iMoMrf»fiie,  which  had  to  be  kept  up  at 
hot  when  the  village  people,  especially  the  old  men  and 
interlarded  their  remarks  with  French  words,  it  roused  my 
indignation.  They  had  been  young  during  the  French  occupation, 
and  the  two  places  we  lived  at  most  were  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
great  battlefields  around  Leiprig.  Many  of  the  villagers  had  seen 
Napoleon  and  his  genenk :  the  Emperor  had  passed  through  the  pUce 
and  dined  at  the  castle.  Marshal  Ney  had  slept  for  six  weeks  in  my 
room,  and  Mannont  was  quartered  dose  by.  I  knew  that  the  country 
had  suffered  inexpressibly  during  those  wan,  though  I  did  not  then 
be  reason  why  the  trees  of  all  the  avenues  were  so  small 
they  had  been  cut  down,  and  the  homage  were  so  bare 
becavntheyk^alheemfis^endaMrewhed. 

My  paternal  grandfather  owned  large  tracts  of  the  country  around 
Leipzig  and  many  houses  in  the  town,  and  my  father  remembered, 
he  was  quite  small,  Napoleon  visiting  his  young  and  pretty 
r,  who  had  fled  into  the  town  and  was  the  great  lady  then. 
He  said  the  Emperor  wore  a  black  coat  with  frogs,  and  was  not  un- 
amiable,  for  at  that  moment,  just  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  Saxons 
were  ma  allies.  My  grandfather,  however,  was  a  patriot  and  loathed 
this  nnitafaMl  •HJMMS*  and  before  the  battle  of  Leipzig  he  retired  to 
his  coanUy  place,  ordering  his  agent,  whom  he  left  in  town,  to  make 
a  fern,  «fe  joie  in  ease  of  success  of  a  copse  of  very  fine  old  oaks  which 
upon  a  knoll  and  could  be  seen  for  many  miles  over  the  flat 
However,  when  the  battle  was  won,  the  agent  thought  it  a 
pity  to  set  fire  to  the  old  oaks,  and  there  they  stand  to  this  day. 
Before  my  days  of  Irtmann  began  I  used  to  accompany  my  parents 
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float  in  my  mind,     I  remember  especially  a  big  sort  of  palace 
there  were  many  nurtionn     It  stood  on  the  margin  of  a  lak 
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marshy  ground.  The  rooms  were  large  and  bare,  with  stuccoed  ceilings, 
but  what  endeared  it  particularly  to  me  was  that  my  English  nurse  on 
Sunday  morning  took  me  into  the  kitchen,  a  place  I  had  never  seen, 
and  taught  me  to  make  a  plum  pudding.  * 

Then  we  went  to  a  great  castle  high  up  in  the  mountains.  It  was 
situated  on  the  watershed  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  and  a  small 
town  clustered  round  its  giant  walls.  It  had  been  partially  abandoned, 
but  the  arched  ceilings  and  great  halls  beautifully  carved  with  rich 
ornament  excited  my  mother's  admiration,  and  she  wished  to  restore 
it  as  an  ideal  summer  residence,  for  it  was  in  the  midst  of  immense 
fir-woods  and  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  We  visited  various  other 
places,  but  the  one  I  loved  best  was  not  far  from  Dresden,  beyond  the 
valley  of  Tharand.  My  mother  took  us  children  there  sometimes 
for  a  few  days  in  May.  It  was  a  little  whitewashed  castle,  with  round 
towers  and  pointed  red-brick  roofs.  It  stood  on  the  side  of  a  valley 
overhung  by  lovely  woods.  All  around  it  was  a  carpet  of  the  greenest 
finest  grass,  intersected  with  small  rivulets  bubbling  over  silvery 
sand  and  enamelled  with  buttercups,  daisies,  forget-me-nots,  primroses, 
and  violets  in  such  luxuriance  as  I  have  never  seen  since. 

In  the  autumn  we  nearly  always  moved  to  a  place  not  far  distant 
from  Puechau,  but  where  the  shooting  was  particularly  good.  The 
house  had  been  built  by  a  favourite  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  Elector 
of  Saxony,  and  later  King  of  Poland.  The  Elector  eventually  be- 
headed the  favourite,  who  is  supposed  to  walk  about  with  his  head 
under  his  arm.  The  house,  which  was  only  inhabited  for  a  few  weeks 
every  year,  had  big  halls  and  staircases  and  was  hung  with  many 
pictures  of  the  royal  Saxon  family.  It  was  very  cold,  for  the  walls 
were  not  six  or  seven  feet  thick  as  at  Puechau,  and  I  trembled  with 
fear  and  cold  if  after  dark  I  had  to  go  to  a  distant  part.  The  country 
around  was  flat,  with  a  river  winding  through  meadows,  and  dark  fir- 
woods  which  stretched  as  far  as  one  could  see  gave  it  a  melancholy 
beauty.  Here  my  father's  woods  marched  with  Crown  property  all 
forest  which  extends  to  a  distance  of  more  than  forty  miles.  This 
is  what  is  called  the  '  Wittenberger  Heide,'  and  it  takes  two  days 
to  ride  through  it.  Only  one  little  inn  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
forest ;  besides  that  there  are  no  other  habitations  of  any  sort. 

As  the  year  '48  approached,  and  signs  of  unrest  began  among  the 
people,  we  moved  about  less,  and  Puechau,  which  in  itself  was  a  strong 
place,  was  further  fortified  with  iron  doors  and  shutters,  for  hordes  of 
rabble  led  by  agitators  roamed  about  the  country,  burning  and  sacking 
the  houses  of  the  aristocracy.  Not  far  from  us  Prince  Schoenburg's 
fine  place  was  burnt  to  the  ground  and  several  others.  My  father  had 
the  peasants  drilled  so  as  to  be  able  to  defend  the  village,  and  our 
walks  were  limited  to  the  gardens,  for  the  country  was  overrun  by 
vagabonds. 

My  parents  were  much  beloved  by  all  around  them,  yet  there  were 
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many  acts  of  petty  spite,  and  the  thing  which  hurt  my  father  most 
was  the  maiming  of  the  splendid  white  stag  and  hinds  (red  deer,  and 
very  rare)  which  the  King  had  given  him.  I  used  often  from  my 
tower  window  to  watch,  in  the  summer  evenings,  a  herd  of  deer 
swimming  through  the  lake  below :  the  stately  white  stag  with  his  two 
hinds,  always  a  little  apart  from  the  others,  shimmered  golden  in  the 
setting  sun. 

We  used  every  other  year  to  spend  the  winter  in  Dresden.  When 
we  returned  there  after  the  Revolution,  we  found  all  our  cots  riddled 
with  bullets,  for  in  front  of  our  house  there  had  been  a  barricade  and 
the  hottest  fighting,  as  the  '  Turnerhaus?  a  student's  club,  was  just 
opposite.  My  father,  who  had  returned  to  Dresden  when  the  fighting 
began,  said  the  dead  lay  in  piles  of  six  and  seven  before  our  door. 
Our  house  was  a  fine  old  one,  with  a  large  garden  at  the  back, 
which  joined  on  to  the  'Promenade'  that  extends  to  the  far-famed 
Bruehlsche  Terrasse,  the  rendezvous  of  the  best  society.  We  were 
taken  there  daily  by  our  governesses,  and  walked  two  and  two  very 
smartly  dressed,  like  well  brought  up  children.  One  day,  when  I 
was  only  four  or  five,  my  father  said  he  would  take  me  out.  I  was 
somewhat  frightened  at  the  unwonted  honour,  and  just  before  reaching 
the  Bruehlsche  Terrasse,  at  a  place  where  there  were  some  arches  in 
the  wall,  he  stopped,  and  pointing  to  a  tall  lady  who,  accompanied 
by  a  gentleman,  was  coming  towards  us,  said  :  '  Let  us  hide  and  sur- 
prise Mama.'  The  lady  wore  a  lilac  bonnet  and  dress  with  a  green 
cloak,  a  costume  I  had  often  seen  my  mother  in. 

We  squeezed  back  into  the  arch,  and  at  the  moment  the  lady  came 
up  we  rushed  out  upon  her — I  with  a  shrill  scream  of  delight.  What, 
however,  was  my  dismay  when,  clinging  to  the  lady's  knees,  I  looked 
up  into  the  face  of  a  stranger,  and  I  saw  my  father,  hat  in  hand,  making 
profound  bows  and  uttering  a  string  of  excuses.  The  lady  laughed 
and  kissed  me  and  picked  up  my  glove,  which  in  my  fright  I  had 
dropped  on  the  snow,  and  put  it  on  for  me.  Both  the  gentleman  and 
lady  seemed  to  be  much  amused.  My  father  told  me  afterwards  that 
they  were  the  King  and  Queen. 

My  father  was  on  a  very  good  and  intimate  footing  with  the  King, 
and  when  the  troublous  times  came  he  supported  him  with  moral 
influence  and  material  help.  He  was  therefore  deeply  disappointed 
when  the  King  weakly  fled  from  Dresden,  leaving  it  a  prey  to  disorder 
and  dissension.  From  this  time  my  father  inclined  more  and  more  to 
Prussia,  where  he  also  had  large  estates,  for  he  saw  in  Prussia's  ascen- 
dency the  only  chance  of  saving  Germany. 

I  often  went  to  Court  in  my  infantine  days,  for  Prince  John,  the 
King's  brother,  had  a  number  of  children. 

There  were  six  princesses,  but  a  melancholy  destiny  seemed  to 
brood  over  their  fates.  They  were  all  good-looking,  and  some  of  them 
beautiful.  The  eldest  born,  an  idiot,  died  as  a  girl  of  typhus.  The 
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second  and  only  surviving  daughter  is  the  Duchess  of  Genoa,  the 
mother  of  Queen  Margaret  of  Italy.  I  remember  her,  a  tall,  fair, 
distinguished-looking  girl,  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  bending  over  a 
sofa  on  which  were  seated  her  mother,  the  Princess  John  of  Saxony, 
together  with  her  twin  sister,  Elisabeth,  Queen  of  Prussia,  and  kissing 
their  hands.  Then  came  Sidonie,  very  handsome  and  an  angel  of 
goodness ;  she  refused  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third,  as  her  aunt, 
another  Sidonie,  whom  I  remember  as  a  little  crippled  old  lady, 
refused  Napoleon  the  First.  She  also  died  of  typhoid.  Anne,  the 
fourth  and  loveliest,  with  a  throat  like  a  swan,  passed  a  year  or  two 
of  sad  married  life  in  Tuscany,  and  died,  it  is  said,  of  neglect  after  her 
child  was  born.  Her  mother-in-law,  the  reigning  Grand  Duchess,  did 
not  care  for  her.  After  her  came  Margaret,  my  friend.  We  were 
of  the  same  age  and  devoted  to  each  other.  She  married  quite  young 
the  Archduke  Charles  Louis,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  she  died  of 
typhoid  at  Monza,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  her  brother-in-law,  the  unfortu- 
nate Archduke  Maximilian,  who  at  that  time  was  Viceroy  of  Lombardy. 
Sophia,  the  youngest  daughter,  also  succumbed  to  typhoid,  as  well 
as  her  young  sister-in-law,  an  Infanta  of  Portugal. 

Dresden  was  a  merry  place  for  children,  and  we  had  many  balls, 
at  which  we  acquitted  ourselves  well,  for  most  of  us  had  been  taught 
dancing  by  the  great  Taglioni.  She  was  then  a  little  old  lady,  in  a 
shortish  black  silk  dress  with  a  white  fichu,  very  thin  and  wizen,  and 
with  extremely  neat  and  agile  feet.  A  child's  ball  then  was  not  a 
disorderly  or  aimless  affair.  We  were  under  strict  discipline  the  whole 
time,  and  knew  exactly  what  to  do.  I  was  terrified  one  day  at 
committing  the  unpardonable  breach  of  etiquette  of  having  given  the 
same  dance  to  two  boys.  They  were  much  older  than  myself,  and 
I  nearly  fainted  with  fright  when  they  intimated  that  they  would 
go  and  fight  it  out  at  once.  It  had,  however,  no  more  tragic  conse- 
quence than  a  bleeding  nose. 

Talking  of  Taglioni  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  great  interest  every- 
body, children  included,  took  in  great  dancers.  The  ballets  were  then 
poems  or  fairy  tales  expressed  by  dance  and  pantomime.  They  had  a 
definite  story  with  a  hero  and  heroine,  and  grace  and  beauty  was 
what  was  sought  not  effect.  Lucile  Graan  danced  for  one  winter  at 
Dresden,  and  we  children  were  enthusiastic  at  the  spirituality  (I  can 
find  no  other  word)  of  her  interpretation,  and  amongst  our  elders  she 
was  a  constant  topic  of  conversation. 

My  father  always  had  a  team  of  golden  chestnut  mares  which  were 
called  by  the  names  of  celebrated  dancers.  Cerrito,  Taglioni,  Fanny 
Elssler,  Carlotta  Grisi,  and  so  on. 

Odd  as  it  may  seem,  our  French  nursery  governess  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Ther.:se  Elssler,  the  sister  of  the  famous  Fanny,  the  friend  of 
Frederic  von  Gentz,  and  the  greatest  dancer  of  her  day.  Terese  had 
been  a  dancer  also,  but  highly  respectable.  I  can  now  see  her  and 
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Susette  Blanc  eating  cakes  together  and  drinking  coffee.  Therse  in  a 
grey  silk  dress  and  a  neat  white  cap  with  frills  all  around  her  face. 

Passionately  fond  as  I  always  was  of  fresh  air  and  the  open  country, 
the  long  dark  winters  of  Central  Germany  were  a  penance  to  me, 
shut  up  in  a  town  where  an  hour's  walk,  if  the  weather  was  propitious, 
was  all  we  got.  My  pleasantest  recollections  are  of  our  walks  in  early 
spring  through  the  fields,  to  the  Grosse  Garten,  a  royal  palace  about 
two  miles  from  the  town.  During  these  walks  the  air  appeared  to  me 
nectar,  soft  and  balmy.  Under  foot  the  anemones  and  primroses 
peeped  out  of  the  mossy  grass.  Overhead  I  saw  the  pinkish  buds  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  all  around  I  felt  the  subtle  intoxicating  scent 
of  the  moist  earth  awakening  to  the  warmth  of  returning  spring. 
My  French  governess  kept  on  chattering  about  Paris  clothes  and  Paris 
theatres,  but  I  was  with  the  lovely  women  and  stately  cavaliers  who 
had  sat  in  the  outdoor  theatres  cut  out  of  hornbeam,  in  which  we  were 
standing,  listening  to  a  French  play,  or  going  through  the  mazes  of 
a  minuet  in  yonder  attractive  and  rather  frivolous  looking  palace 
erected  by  the  magnificent  but  incorrect  Augustus  the  Strong. 

Dresden  was  always  full  of  foreigners,  especially  Poles,  who  were 
attracted  to  it  by  former  ties.  Many  of  the  great  Polish  ladies  were 
very  beautiful,  and  they  all  wore  their  country's  mourning,  a  black 
dress  with  a  wide  white  band  at  the  edge  of  the  skirt.  When  quite 
small  I  was  taught  to  say  tons  les  Ski  sont  des  braves  et  toutes  les  Ska 
sont  des  belles,  and  I  religiously  believed  it. 

Dresden  was  famous  for  its  shops,  especially  china,  linen,  jewellery, 
and  laces.  The  King  and  Queen,  the  Princesses,  and  any  foreign 
potentates  who  might  be  there,  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  shopping, 
just  like  any  other  mortals,  and  I  remember,  when  accompanying  my 
mother,  frequently  meeting  some  of  them  there. 

Dresden  was  not  a  healthy  place  in  those  days  :  it  was  badly  drained, 
like  all  German  towns,  or  not  drained  at  all.  My  mother  had  how- 
ever very  advanced  ideas  of  hygiene,  and  put  us  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Wolff,  the  most  eminent  homoeopath  of  that  day  and  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Hahnemann.  Dr.  Wolff  was  not  only  a  great  physician,  but 
a  charming  man  and  a  great  philosopher.  He  paid  my  mother  frequent 
visits  in  the  country,  and  encouraged  her  to  bring  us  up  under  what 
we  should  now  call  the  Kneipp  system.  We  ran  about  without  shoes 
or  stockings  in  the  grass,  we  wore  a  minimum  of  clothes ;  in  summer 
we  were  plunged  into  the  river,  a  wide  and  rushing  mountain  stream  ; 
in  winter  we  had  to  break  the  ice  in  our  tubs  and  our  nurses  dashed 
basins  of  icy  water  over  our  backs.  I  can  still  feel  the  thin  bits  of 
ice  mixed  with  the  water  slithering  down  over  me.  A  fire  in  our 
bedrooms  was  never  thought  of,  and  the  schoolroom  was  never  more 
than  nine  degrees  Reaumur  (fifty-two  Fahrenheit). 

I  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  before  I  knew  what  it  was  to  have  some- 
thing to  drink  at  breakfast,  as  I  did  not  like  milk.  Bread,  with  a 
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little  butter,  was  all  I  ever  had.  An  egg  for  a  child,  if  it  was  not  ill, 
was  considered  quite  absurd.  Between  meals  we  were  given  abund- 
ance of  fruit,  even  during  the  years  the  cholera  devastated  Germany 
this  allowance  was  not  curtailed.  We  seemed  all  to  do  very  well  on 
this  regime,  but  I  wonder  what  a  child  of  the  present  day  would  think 
of  it. 

.  When  we  were  at  Puechau  it  was  usually  the  village  barber,  Ber- 
thold,  who  attended  to  any  of  our  little  ills.  This  man,  from  seeing 
people  being  born  and  dying  continually,  had  acquired  the  most 
wonderful  insight  and  aided  by  natural  intuition  he  rarely  made  a 
mistake.  He  cured  generally  with  what  are  called  old  women's 
remedies.  He  belonged  to  a  race  now  almost  extinct,  for  too  much 
science  lolls  instinct,  and  curing  is  an  art  and  not  a  science,  so  Pro- 
fessor Schwenninger,  Prince  Bismarck's  famous  doctor  and  friend, 
assured  us  only  the  other  day  in  his  profound  and  witty  book  The 
Physician.  It  was  not  the  fashion  in  those  days  for  people  who  had 
large  houses  of  their  own  to  pay  visits,  but  once  in  two  years  we  were 
taken  to  see  our  cousins,  a  pleasure  which  was  looked  forward  to  for 
many  weeks  before,  for  excepting  these  two  or  three  days  we  never 
had  a  holiday  all  the  year  round  except  Sundays,  and  Christmas,  and 
Easter  Day. 

Before  my  lessons  begun  I  was  sometimes  taken  to  the  great  Easter 
fair  at  Leipzig.  It  lasted,  I  believe,  three  weeks,  and  was  world 
famous ;  the  great  mart  of  exchange  for  all  countries.  We  used  to 
start  in  the  dark,  for  it  was  a  twenty-mile  drive,  and  got  for  break- 
fast to  my  grandmother  who  had  a  house  at  Leipzig.  The  whole 
picturesque  old  town  was  filled  with  booths,  and  the  narrow  thorough- 
fares seethed  with  a  motley  crowd  shimmering  in  every  colour  of  the 
rainbow.  There  were  Russians  and  Poles  with  their  furs,  Turks  with 
carpets,  Armenians,  Chinese,  Arabs,  Japanese,  Negroes,  Italians,  and 
Greeks,  all  in  their  national  costumes.  The  booths  were  piled  with 
foreign  wares ;  panoramas,  tight-rope  dancers,  merry-go-rounds,  and 
musicians  took  up  every  other  available  space. 

There  were  circuses  for  the  children  in  the  daytime  and  theatres 
for  the  grown-up  people  at  night,  and  celebrated  actors  and  even 
stars  like  Rachel  and  Dejaset  came  from  Paris.  People  flocked  into 
town  from  country  houses  to  hear  them,  for  the  generation  of  that  day 
still  had  the  French  tradition. 

Christmas  is,  however,  for  every  German  child  the  pinnacle  of  the 
year.  It  is  not  only  a  time  full  of  the  intensest  expectation  and 
excitement,  but  it  is  very  holy  and  mystical.  The  Kristkindchen 
sheds  its  halo  over  every  child.  If  on  Christmas  Eve  you  look 
through  the  curtainless  windows  of  the  poorest  labourer's  cottage,  you 
will  see  a  little  Christmas-tree  lit  up  and  adorned  for  the  children. 

For  weeks  beforehand  my  mother,  our  governesses,  and  any  lady 
guests  there  might  be,  were  employed  in  mysterious  work  shut  up  in 
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jealously  closed  rooms.  We  children  passed  the  long  winter  evenings 
in  gilding  apples  and  nuts,  and  cutting  out  ornaments  in  many-tinted 
papers  for  the  Christmas-tree.  Everything  was  made  at  home,  and 
therefore  more  precious.  My  mother,  who  was  the  moving  spirit  in  all 
these  preparations,  observed  absolute  silence ;  but  she  went  to  town 
for  two  or  three  days  and  returned  with  a  carriage  piled  with  parcels. 
It  was,  I  believe,  on  one  of  these  expeditions  that  the  coachman,  as  it 
got  dark,  lost  his  way  in  the  snow.  My  mother,  perceiving  a  signpost 
at  some  little  distance,  sent  the  footman  to  read  the  directions.  This 
man,  very  stalwart  and  rather  illiterate,  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so, 
and  uprooting  the  sign-post  carried  it  to  the  carriage  door  for  my 
mother  to  read. 

The  village  people  and  the  servants  had  their  trees  before  we 
had  ours,  and  everybody  received  a  present  adapted  to  their  wants 
and  their  wishes;  not  the  least  of  them  was  forgotten.  The  guests, 
too,  had  each  a  remembrance,  pretty  or  useful  as  the  case  might 
be.  I  remember  one  year  when  my  mother's  ingenuity  was  par- 
ticularly taxed  to  find  the  right  things,  as  the  Prussian  army  had 
been  mobilised,  and  we,  being  at  one  of  my  father's  Prussian  places, 
had  for  five  or  six  weeks  over  thirty  officers  quartered  in  the  house. 
The  great  ball-room  was  made  into  a  wood  of  fir-trees  with  one  very 
large  one  in  the  middle.  They  were  all  covered  with  glittering  fruit 
and  coloured  devices,  and  lit  with  hundreds  of  wax  tapers.  This  was 
the  last  Christmas  in  one  of  our  beloved  homes,  so  soon  and  so  sadly 
to  be  broken  up. 

As  I  look  back  it  seems  to  me  that  life  in  those  days  was  so  simple, 
so  ample,  so  dignified.  There  was  breathing  time  and  space,  and  people 
grasped  events ;  whilst  now  they  seem  to  slip  through  their  fingers 
and  their  thoughts.  There  were  no  telegrams,  no  telephones,  no 
electricity,  no  bicycles  or  motors — such  things  had  never  been  thought 
of;  and  when  an  old  woman  in  the  village  prophesied  just  before  her 
death  that  carriages  would  run  on  the  roads  without  horses,  and  people 
fly  along  on  a  wheel  as  fast  as  trains  went  (in  those  days),  everybody 
said  she  was  mad. 

I  hear  people  now  talking  of  communicating  with  Mars.  Are  they 
so  very  mad  as  we  think  ? 

My  only  excuse  for  recalling  these  childish,  and  I  fear  too  personal, 
memories  is  that  they  refer  to  a  time  already  so  far  distant  that  very 
few  remember  it,  and  a  younger  generation  may  be  amused  and 
astonished  that  once  there  were  those  who  lived  with  so  little  excite- 
ment and  yet  were  quite  happy  and  contented. 

WALBURGA  PAGET. 
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THE  REAL   HERO   OF  THE  NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE 


HAD  the  North-West  Passage  been  discovered  a  hundred  years  ago 
the  world  would  have  rung  with  the  name  of  its  illustrious  discoverer  ; 
yet  on  a  quest  in  which  Sir  John  Franklin  lost  his  life,  and  where 
Sir  Leopold  McClintock  failed,  a  Scandinavian  named  Amunsden, 
in  a  tiny  sealing  craft  named  the  Gjoa,  with  a  little  crew  of  six  men 
all  told,  has  in  this  twentieth  century  unostentatiously  succeeded. 

Singularly  and  strangely  silent,  too,  has  the  journalistic  press 
been  upon  this  remarkable  achievement,  and  I  doubt,  beyond  the 
small  minority  of  interested  geographers,  if  the  great  world  of  sensa- 
tion-hunters outside  are  even  aware  that  this  noteworthy  landmark 
in  the  world's  history  has  at  last  been  reached. 

To  geographers  the  event  has  been  a  red  letter  one  indeed,  and 
Captain  Amunsden  has  received  the  Patron's  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  for  his  intrepid  journey  through  Arctic  ice  and 
magnetic  regions  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  the  clearing  up  of  one 
more  uncertainty  in  the  universe  of  scientific  minds. 

The  event  so  unostentatiously  accomplished  is  full  of  interesting 
detail,  and  worthy  of  more  enduring  reference  than  the  few  brief 
lines  I  am  able  here  to  devote  to  it.  Though  Amunsden  has  achieved 
what  others  have  hoped  for  and  failed,  and  for  which  men  have  waited 
and  watched  for  centuries,  yet  his  success  was  only  an  accompaniment 
to  his  main  project — that  of  reaching  and  making  observations  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  North  Magnetic  Pole.  With  one  stone  he  has  reached 
the  two  birds  !  But  it  is  not  of  what  perhaps  might  be  described  as 
the  greater  achievement  which  I  desire  to  speak,  but  of  the  lesser, 
yet  possibly  the  more  popular  one,  that  of  having  safely  pioneered 
his  little  craft  through  the  Arctic  floes — leaving  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
at  the  coast  of  Greenland,  passing  by  water  North  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can Continent  for  the  first  time,  and  emerging  at  the  other  side  of 
the  Western  hemisphere,  from  the  Behring  Strait  into  the  wide 
Pacific  ! 

His  vessel,  the  Gjoa,  unlike  the  Fram,  was  not  built  specially  for 
his  purpose.     It  was  quite  an  old  barque,  having  been  launched  at 
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Hardanger  as  far  back  as  1872  ;  but  it  was  both  trusty  and  tried,  having 
done  excellent  work  in  the  herring  fisheries  on  the  Norwegian  coast, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Arctic  sealing  trade. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  17th  of  June,  1903,  the  Gjoa's  anchor 
was  weighed  at  Christiania,  and  after  crossing  the  turbulent  Atlantic 
in  his  little  craft,  Cape  Farewell,  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Green- 
land, was  sighted  on  the  llth  of  July.  On  the  15th  of  August  he 
reached  Dalrymple  Eock,  in  the  vicinity  of  Baffin  Bay,  where  he 
received  a  large  consignment  left  by  two  Scotchmen,  Captains  Milne 
and  Adams.  Here  he  fell  in  with  the  Danish  Literary  Greenland 
Expedition,  and  with  them  he  and  his  crew  spent  some  days  of  rest, 
before  proceeding  to  the  kernel  of  their  adventurous  quest. 

Of  the  entire  crew  of  the  Gjoa  and  their  qualifications  some  mention 
should  be  made.  In  command  was  Captain  Roald  Amunsden,  who 
had  entered  into  his  project  with  a  thoroughness  and  self -disinterested- 
ness which  amongst  explorers  it  is  difficult  to  match.  In  the  first 
place  we  are  told  by  Sir  George  Taubman  Goldie  that  he  had  put 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Von  Neumayer,  one  of  the  greatest 
living  authorities  on  magnetism,  and  devoted  a  long  period  to  the 
study  of  the  subject  in  order  to  qualify  for  his  observations  on  terres- 
trial magnetism ;  he  then  went  as  first  officer  of  the  Belgica  to  the 
Antarctic  regions  for  two  years,  purchasing  and  carefully  selecting  his 
magnetic  instruments  beforehand.  Dr.  Nansen's  tribute  to  Amunsden 
sums  up  his  thoroughness  in  a  few  words. 

He  was  the  man  [he  said]  who  planned  the  Expedition  ;  and  he  had  learnt 
the  secret  of  success  in  Arctic  expeditions,  that  is,  in  planning  first,  and  then  in 
preparation.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  learn  to  make  his  scientific  observa- 
tions, the  next  to  purchase  his  instruments,  the  third  to  buy  his  ship.  It  is 
generally  the  opposite  with  explorers.  They  go  first  for  the  ship  and  then  are 
satisfied  with  what  scientific  information  they  can  obtain  before  they  start. 

But  it  was  not  in  scientific  knowledge  alone  that  Amunsden  had 
made  his  preparations.  He  had  gathered  all  the  information  which 
in  a  journey  of  the  sort  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  know,  and  in 
the  failure  of  others  he  had  gathered  strength.  In  his  address  in 
February  last  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  his  return  he 
is  particularly  unassuming,  and  I  may  say  almost  apologetic  in  his 
tone. 

To  Sir  John  Franklin  [he  remarked]  must  be  given  the  honour  to  have 
discovered  that  there  was  a  North-West  Passage ;  to  Admiral  Sir  Robert 
McClure,  that  of  being  the  first  to  pass  through  it,  partly  in  his  vessel  the 
Investigator  and  partly  on  foot. 

However,  it  is  only  the  humility  of  a  great  nature  like  Amunsden's 
which  desires  to  share  what  undoubtedly  are  his  laurels  alone,  and 
what  he  accomplished  by  water  alone,  for  McClure's  overland  journey 
cannot  be  described  as  a  passage,  even  allowing  that  he  may  have 
suspected,  if  not  been  really  aware,  that  the  passage  did  exist. 
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On  the  foundations  laid  by  the  splendid  work  done  [said  Amunsden],  and 
the  rich  fund  of  experience  gained  by  English  navigators  in  these  regions,  I 
succeeded  in  the  track  of  Sir  James  Ross,  Dr.  John  Bae,  Sir  Leopold  McClintock, 
Sir  Allen  Young  and  many  others,  in  making  my  way  in  the  Ojoa  to  the  region 
round  the  earth's  North  Magnetic  Pole,  and  furthermore  in  sailing  through  the 
North-West  Passage  in  its  entirety !  If  I  have  been  the  first  to  sail  through 
the  North-West  Passage,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  share  the  honour  with  those 
brave  English  seamen,  who  here,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world,  have 
taken  the  lead  and  shown  us  the  way. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  crew,  all  were  selected  by  Captain  Amunsden. 
His  second  in  command  was  Lieutenant  Godfred  Hansen  of  the  Danish 
Navy.  He  was  the  navigator  of  the  expedition  ;  astronomer,  geologist, 
surgeon,  photographer,  electrician,  and  expert  in  dealing  with  explo- 
sives, also,  as  Amunsden  humorously  observed,  he  'played  star- 
parts,'  as  meteorologist  and  magnetician.  Next  came  Gustav  Juel 
Wiik,  who  was  the  one  life  sacrificed  in  the  journey,  and  that  re- 
grettably almost  within  sight  of  home.  He  was  the  second  engineer 
and  left  most  valuable  notes  of  magnetic  observation  and  research 
behind  him,  made  during  the  expedition.  He  had  qualified  previously 
at  the  Observatory  at  Potsdam.  The  first  engineer  was  Sergeant 
Peder  Ristveldt,  who  also  filled  the  role  of  meteorologist,  smith, 
clockmaker,  copper  and  tinsmith,  and  gunsmith.  The  mate  of  the 
expedition,  Anton  Lund,  the  veteran  of  the  band,  being  born  at  Tromso 
in  1864,  graduated  in  the  Norwegian  sloops  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  second  mate,  Helma  Hansen,  had  been  a  fisherman  and  Arctic 
navigator.  Last  of  all  came  the  cook,  Adolf  Henrik  Lindstrom, 
who  had  taken  part  in  Sverdrup's  expedition  in  the  Fram,  and  who, 
as  Amunsden  described  it,  '  voluntarily  filled  the  vacant  posts  of 
botanist  and  zoologist,  and  with  his  collecting  box,  his  shotgun  in 
his  hand,  and  his  butterfly-net,  woe  to  the  flower,  bird,  or  insect  that 
came  his  way  on  the  Arctic  summer  evenings,  once  his  kitchen-work 
was  ended ! ' 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Amunsden  had  a  reliable  back  to 
aid  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  and  the  little  crew 
of  the  little  Gjoct  were  all  diplomaed. 

After  bidding  his  friends  of  the  Danish  Literary  Greenland  Fund 
adieu  on  the  17th  of  August,  the  Gj<ia  made  her  way  across  Baffin  Bay, 
sighting  the  Carey  Islands.  She  was  deeply  laden  and  had  at  this 
time  (having  acquired  stores),  as  Amunsden  describes  it,  a  'sky- 
scraping  deck  cargo,'  as  well  as  eighteen  dogs  shipped  at  Godhavn. 
Fortunately  the  weather  was  fine  and  the  sea  smooth.  Here  he  met 
icebergs,  and  the  land  seemed  extremely  barren.  On  the  22nd  of  August 
the  expedition  reached  Beechey  Island,  where  are  situated  the  ruins 
of  a  house  erected  by  the  British  Government  for  the  relief  of  the 
Franklin  Expedition.  Here  were  also  five  graves  of  members  of  the 
relief  party  as  well  as  a  handsome  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  erected  by  his  wife. 
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On  the  24th  the  Gj<"a  entered  Peel  Sound,  along  which  she  made  a 
slow  progress  through  the  floating  ice.     On  reaching  Prescot  Island, 
the  compass,  which  had  been  capricious  for  some  days,  became  un- 
manageable altogether,   the  northern  point  dipping  and  becoming 
fixed.     Still,  although  a  dense  fog  prevailed,  and  they  were  in  doubt 
as  to  their  bearings,  they  continued  their  journey,  and  on  the  28th  of 
August  reached  the  spot  where  Sir  Allen  Young's  vessel,  The  Pandora, 
had  been  blocked  by  impenetrable  ice.     Later  on  the  same  day  they 
passed  the  entrance  to  Bellot  Strait,  which  Sir  Leopold  McClintock  had 
endeavoured  to  force  and  failed.     Then  came  their  journey  along  the 
coast  of  what  had  been  named  Boothia  Felix.   Here  they  met  with  shoal 
water,  constant  fog,  and  pitch-dark  nights,  and  here  they  grounded 
for  the  first  time.     After  this  there  followed  a  period  of  calm  and  deep 
water,  with  many  small  islands  hitherto  unmapped,  the  previous  chart 
having  been  made  in  winter  time  when  land  and  sea  were  alike  covered 
with  a  mantle  of  ice,  and  the  islands  were  from  this  cause  indistinguish- 
able.    It  was  during  an  anchorage  at  one  of  these  that  the  progress 
of  the  little  band  nearly  came  to  an  abrupt  termination,  and  that 
they  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  that  had  met  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
his  party.    A  cry  of  '  fire ! '  rang  out  one  night  amid  the  great  Arctic 
solitude !    An  ominous  pillar  of  flame  was  seen  by  those  ashore 
shooting  up  from  the  engine-room  skylight,   for  the  Gjoa  carried 
a  small  petroleum  motor,  of  thirty-nine  horse  power,  which  Arnunsden 
had  fitted  into  her  to  enable  them  to  proceed  when  there  was  a  lack 
of  wind.     There  were  seven  thousand  gallons  of  petroleum  on  board 
besides  great  quantities  of  gunpowder  and  other  explosives.     It  looked 
as  if  the  vessel  was  fated,  and  the  loss  of  their  vessel  meant  the  loss 
of  their  li ves,  for  they  were  anchored  at  a  small  island,  with  no  means 
of  getting  to  the  mainland,  and  by  the  time  the  winter  would  have 
frozen   a  passage  across  they  must  inevitably  have  perished  from 
starvation  or  exposure.     Fortunately  poor  Wiik,   the  engineer   on 
watch,  had  not  vacated  his  post,  and  he  was  beheld  battling  bravely 
with  the   overpowering  smoke.     Those   on   shore  ran   with  terror- 
winged  steps  to  his  aid,  and  by  their  combined  efforts  the  fire  was 
got  under ;  but  it  was  through  Wiik,  who  lost  his  own  life  later  on  in 
the  expedition,  that  the  lives  of  the  rest  of  the  party  were  saved  and 
the  vessel  suffered  to  achieve  her  triumph!     The  fire  had  arisen 
through  some  cotton  becoming  saturated  with  petroleum,  and,  possibly  . 
through  contact  with  the  engine,  igniting.     Fortunately  the  injury 
sustained  was  able  to  be  remedied  before  long,  and  they  were  suffered 
to  proceed  on  their  way.     After  meeting  with  very  rough,  dark  weather, 
shoals,  rocks  and  bergs,  the  Gji>a  passed  all  unharmed  in  her  charmed 
course,  on  the  9th  of  September  into  a  haven  of  peace  and  safety  at 
the  head  of  Petersen  Bay,  in  King  William  Land.     This  was  christened 
Gjoahavn,  or  Gjoa  Harbour,  and  here  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
North  Magnetic  Pole   Amunsden's  band  devoted  nineteen   months 
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to  continuous  magnetic  observations,  which  were  kept  up  uninter- 
ruptedly night  and  day  for  this  period,  the  instruments  carried  by  the 
expedition  being  of  the  best  that  money  could  buy  or  experience 
select.  Professor  Mohn  had  equipped  the  expedition  with  a  complete 
set  of  meteorological  instruments  and  seen  to  the  competence  of  the 
meteorologist  of  the  expedition,  while  Dr.  Aksel  Steen,  the  Norwegian 
meteorologist,  had  been  Amunsden's  instructor  before  his  departure, 
and  Professor  Geelmuyden  had  attended  to  the  entire  astronomical 
equipment. 

In  Gjoahavn  a  nice  shelter  was  afforded  to  the  adventurous  little 
ship  by  a  bank  of  sand  rising  150  feet  high  and  then  breaking  abruptly 
away,  leaving  a  small  basin  of  smooth  water^  where  the  vessel  could 
lie  at  anchor  in  absolute  security. 

The  meeting  of  the  white  men  with  the  first  Esquimo  at  this  high 
latitude  is  very  amusing.  These  Esquimo,  who  spoke  no  Esquimo 
language  that  any  of  the  party  were  familiar  with,  called  themselves 
Ogluli  Esquimo.  At  first  they  formed  themselves  in  fighting  line, 
but  by  signs  discovering  that  the  Gjoa  party's  intentions  were 
pacific,  they  stroked  and  patted  Amunsden  and  his  followers 
before  and  behind,  and  the  white  men  in  token  of  friendliness 
followed  suit,  and,  as  Amunsden  observes,  'shouted  and  howled, 
patted  and  slapped  to  the  best  of  their  ability'  till  the  utmost 
camaraderie  prevailed.  It  was  with  the  Nechjilli  Esquimo  that 
they  secured  the  best  friends,  and  this  almost  unknown  race  of 
Esquimo,  who  visited  their  happy  hunting  ground  shortly  after, 
became  their  inseparable  allies  during  the  long  stay  of  two  winters 
which  they  made  in  this  Arctic  haven.  Of  these  two  tribes 
Amunsden  speaks  well,  but  there  was  a  third  tribe  he  met,  called 
the  Ichjuachtorvik  Esquimo,  whom  he  describes  as  thieves,  and  who 
stole  his  store  of  provisions  ;  he  found  they  could  not  be  trusted  as  he 
did  their  compatriots. 

Amunsden's  description  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  while  wintering 
at  Gjoahavn,  in  this  focus  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  is  worth  repeating, 
and  is  best  told  in  his  own  words. 

The  days  had  begun  to  be  shorter  and  the  cold  sharper.  Then  came 
Christmas  Eve,  the  first  on  board  the  Gjoa.  The  weather  was  splendid ; 
absolutely  still,  and  sparklingly  bright.  And  what  a  Christmas  Eve  it  was  out 
here  1  The  most  glorious  Aurora  we  had  yet  seen  lighted  up  the  entire  sky  in 
chasing  rays  from  the  horizon  towards  the  zenith.  The  rays  seemed  to  be 
racing  one  another,  racing  to  see  which  would  be  the  first  in  the  wild  chase. 
Then  they  all  suddenly  unite,  as  if  at  a  given  signal  and  change  into  the  shape 
of  a  soft,  delicately-formed  ribbon,  twisting  in  light  and  graceful  movement.  It 
is  as  if  the  unquiet  beams  had  suddenly  sought  rest.  Are  they,  perhaps,  think- 
ing of  something  new  ?  Then,  suddenly  the  beautiful  ribbon  is,  as  it  were,  torn 
in  many  pieces.  Again  begins  the  chase.  Again  the  wild  flight.  It  is  as  if  the 
zenith  would  now  be  chosen  as  the  central  point  of  the  whole  movement.  And 
so  it  is.  Suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  the  most  glorious  tcorona  streams  forth 
from  it. 
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Here  was  the  focus,  the  fiery  crown  sending  out  its  gleaming 
rays  in  magic  splendour  right  overhead.  To  those  who  never  beheld 
such  a  sight  it  requires  no  little  effort  of  the  imagination  to  picture 
the  wonderful  appearance  of  such  a  phenomenon  ! 

During  Amunsden's  sojourn  at  Gjoahavn  his  party  became  expert 
hut  builders,  being  instructed  by  the  Esquimo,  who  marvelled  at  the 
number  of  snow  houses  the  strangers  took  to  building,  and  not  realising 
that  their  object  was  to  become  adepts  in  the  art.  One,  the  old  man 
they  employed  as  teacher,  exclaiming  repeatedly  '  Iglu  amichjui — 
amichjuy — amichjuy ! '  which  signified, '  This  is  a  dreadful  lot  of  houses.' 
But  they  continued  to  construct  a  fresh  house  each  day,  and 
eventually  became  quite  experienced  hut-builders.  The  houses  were 
constructed  from  within  and  in  solid  blocks  of  frozen  snow  or  ice 
tapering  towards  the  top,  the  outside  surface  being  rendered  air- 
tight by  a  covering  of  the  loose  snow  which  lay  around.  Apart  from 
the  snow  houses  built  for  practice,  they  had  erected  a  *  magnetic 
variation '  house,  an  astronomical  observatory,  called  the  '  Uranian- 
borg,'  with  a  roof  of  transparent  sail  cloth,  residences  for  the  meteoro- 
logist and  magnetician,  &c.  Their  first  winter's  store,  too,  was  a 
very  liberal  allowance,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  reindeer  which 
they  had  shot,  so  that  when  the  ice  formed  on  the  1st  of  October,  and 
a  hard-weather  awning  was  extended  across  their  vessel,  they  were 
prepared  for  the  approach  of  their  first  Arctic  winter. 

Amunsden  describes  the  Ogluli  Esquimo  as  having  the  redskin 
type  of  complexion,  '  tall,  slim,  and  instead  of  the  broad  Esquimo 
nose,  one  better  shaped  and  somewhat  arched.'  The  Nechjilly 
Esquimo  have  their  home  on  the  banks  of  Wildersted  Lake,  on  the 
Boothia  Isthmus,  but  though  they  were  his  constant  companions  during 
the  summer  time,  only  one  family  remained  with  him  during  the 
winter.  The  Ichjuachtorvik  were  from  the  East  Coast  of  Boothia 
Felix,  where  Sir  James  Ross  spent  his  winter  with  his  ship  Victory 
in  1831.  When  approaching  the  Pacific  Coast  Amunsden  fell  in 
with  a  tribe  called  the  Kiilnermium  Esquimo,  who,  he  tells  us,  '  had 
their  hunting  grounds  from  the  Coppermine  River  eastwards,  and 
who,  like  the  others  mentioned,  had  no  connection  with  civilisation.' 
The  only  tribe  he  seems  to  have  come  across  who  had  access  to  the 
outward  world  were  the  Kinepatu  tribe,  from  Chesterfield  Inlet, 
near  Hudson  Bay.  A  remarkable  instance  of  endurance  he  relates 
about  a  member  of  this  band,  a  man  named  Atagula,  who  spoke  a 
little  English.  Through  him  he  received  his  first  communication 
from  the  world  he  had  left  since  he  had  spent  his  two  winters  amid 
Arctic  snows.  The  man  informed  him  that  near  where  he  lived  two 
large  vessels  were  moored.  Here  was  Amunsden's  chance,  and 
accordingly,  for  the  remuneration  of  a  Mauser  rifle  and  some  rounds 
of  cartridge,  the  Esquimo  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  ships,  a  distance 
of  1500  miles  there  and  back,  asking  for  a  consignment  of  dogs,  as 
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most  of  Amunsden's  had  died  during  the  first  winter.  Atagula 
started  before  the  end  of  November  1904  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  1905, 
reappeared  with  a  sledge- team  of  ten  dogs,  sent  by  Major  Moody  of 
the  Arctic,  formerly  the  Gauss  (built  for  the  German  South  Polar 
Expedition),  and  Captain  Comer  of  the  Era,  an  American  whaler  ;  the 
two  ships  that  the  Esquimo  had  previously  referred  to. 

The  second  winter  big  game  was  not  nearly  so  plentiful,  but 
they  made  up  for  its  loss  with  salmon  and  a  varied  diet.  Of  birds  of 
passage  they  met  with  swans,  geese,  loons,  ducks,  eiders  and  innumer- 
able small  birds.  The  ptarmigan  appeared  in  March  and  disappeared 
in  November.  The  only  '  stationary  animals '  were  the  Arctic  fox, 
the  stoat  and  lemming,  but  bears,  reindeer,  and  seals  were  to  be  had, 
the  reindeer,  especially,  affording  good  sport  for  the  gun.  In  summer 
large  areas  were  covered  with  flowers,  and  the  insects  comprised 
butterflies,  gnats  by  the  million,  as  well  as  the  common  fly.  The 
geologist,  alone,  had  no  work  to  do,  the  land  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  sand  without  showing  rock  formation  of  any  sort,  but 
geographical  work  of  much  importance  was  done  in  charting  the 
coast  line  of  Victoria  Land  and  filling  all  gaps  between  Collinson's 
Gateshead  Island  and  McClure's  work  in  1853,  and  enabling  McClintock 
Strait  now  to  be  mapped  on  both  sides. 

On  the  1st  of  June  they  began  to  prepare  to  leave  their  quarters, 
putting  by  their  instruments  and  other  belongings,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  19th  of  August  that  they  continued  their  journey  westward 
and  took  leave  of  their  Esquimo  friends,  the  Nechjilly,  who  waved 
them  a  long  and  regretful  farewell.  Amunsden  was  accompanied  on 
his  return  journey  by  a  young  Esquimo  of  unusual  intelligence  to  whom 
he  intended  to  show  the  wonders  of  the  great  unknown  world  afar, 
and  send  him  back  should  it  not  suit  him,  but  the  lad  was  unfortunately 
drowned  accidentally  at  Herschel  Island.  In  his  address,  Amunsden 
refers  to  him  in  a  lingering  tone  of  regret. 

He  won  us  one  and  all  [he  said]  by  his  openness  and  honesty,  and  even  the 
cook,  who  hated  Esquimo,  had  a  warm  feeling  for  him  somewhere  at  the  bottom 
of  his  heart.  It  was  my  intention  to  bring  him  home  and  show  him  a  little  of 
the  world  he  could  never  have  imagined,  and  to  send  him  back  again  in  the 
event  of  his  wishing  it. 

It  is  indeed  a  pity  so  promising  a  specimen  of  an  unknown  Esquimo 
tribe  could  not  have  been  submitted  to  us  for  inspection  here. 

On  the  21st  of  August  the  Gjoa  passed  through  Dolphin  and  Union 
Straits  and  on  the  28th  sighted  an  American  sailing  ship.  But  the 
3rd  of  September  found  them  in  the  lock  of  another  ice-grip,  and 
with  the  vessel  Bonanza  now  as  a  companion  they  were  obliged  to 
prepare  for  a  third  Arctic  winter.  The  shore,  however,  was  full  of 
drift-wood,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  fish  and  hares  for  food.  This 
time  their  houses  and  observatories  were  constructed  of  timber. 
Here,  however,  they  met  with  their  sad  loss  in  the  death  of  Gustav 
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Wiik,  who  took  ill  and  died.  A  large  cross  with  an  inscription  marks 
his  resting  place ;  this  they  erected  on  a  prominent  point  where  it  will 
serve  as  a  land-mark  to  the  ships  which  pass  by.  As  they  left  their 
winterings  on  the  llth  of  July,  1906,  Amunsden  says  pathetically, 
'  We  took  a  last  farewell  of  our  comrade  whom  we  were  leaving  behind 
us  out  there,  and  dipped  our  flag  as  a  last  mark  of  honour  to  him  as 
we  passed  under  his  grave.' 

At  Herschel  Island  they  had  another  wait,  and  here  they  lost  their 
young  Esquimo  friend ;  then  on  the  30th  of  August  they  entered 
Behring  Strait  after  a  journey  through  many  narrow  passages  and 
sharp  turnings.  On  the  31st  of  August  they  called  at  a  gold-digging 
town  of  Alaska,  named  Nome,  where  they  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception,  and  here  the  adventures  of  the  brave  little  party  came 
to  an  end.  Later  they  took  the  Gjoa  to  San  Francisco,  where  she  is 
now  in  the  charge  of  the  American  Navy. 

Two  instances,  one  of  self-abnegation  and  the  other  of  foresight, 
have  been  pointed  out  in  connexion  with  Amunsden's  action  in  this 
expedition : — 

First,  he  voluntarily  spent  two  winters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  North  Magnetic  Pole  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations, 
that  science  might  be  the  richer  on  his  return  by  his  investigations, 
instead  of  proceeding  on  his  way  when  the  tempting  bait  of  making 
the  North  West  Passage  he  felt  intuitively  to  be  within  his  grasp. 

And,  secondly,  that  in  obedience  to  his  correct  judgment,  the 
course  of  the  Gjoa  was  directed  southwards,  for,  havin^  skirted  the 
further  coast  of  Greenland  to  the  extreme  North  West,  where  there 
was  a  channel  leading  north,  he  decided  not  to  proceed  kon,  but 
directed  his  course  to  the  south  of  Beechey  Island.  As  Captain  Creak 
remarked,  '  Fortunately  he  had  an  excellent  signpost  in  his  magnetic 
instruments.  Theorists  said  "  go  North,"  but  the  magnetic  instru- 
ments said  "go  South."  He  accordingly  resisted  the  temptation  to 
follow  the  northerly  route,  which  presumably  others  had  taken  and 
failed,  and  directed  his  course  southwards.  Consequently,  in  pursuing 
the  waterway  to  the  south  he  struck  the  passage,  whereas,  had  he 
followed  his  first  inclinations  and  proceeded  in  the  northerly  direction, 
he,  in  all  probability,  must  have  returned  by  the  way  he  came. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  both  the  North- West  Passage  and 
North-East  Passage  have  been  made  by  Scandinavians,  the  latter  by 
Baron  Nils  Adolf  Erik  Nordenskiold,  a  Swedish  explorer  and  scientist, 
and,  as  Dr.  Nansen  points  out,  that  ever  since  the  eighth  century  the 
Norseman  has  been  in  quest  of  the  same  goal — the  North- West  Passage. 
From  the  time  the  Vikings  had  visited  Iceland,  and  Gunbiorn  had 
discovered  Greenland  (about  A.D.  981),  whither  his  countrymen  had 
pressed  forward  and  formed  settlements,  on  to  A.D.  1000,  when  the 
Norsemen  proceeded  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  visiting  various 
parts  of  North  America,  including  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
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their  trend  had  been  in  a  North-westerly  direction  through  Davis 
Straits  into  Baffin  Bay,  and  again  still  further  North  until 
all  trace  was  lost  of  them.  Yet  these  only  were  the  pioneers,  and 
not  till  over  one  thousand  years  afterwards,  in  this  new  twentieth 
century,  has  the  feat  been  regularly  accomplished,  though  this  still 
has  been  by  a  Norseman !  Notwithstanding  the  excellent  work 
recently  done  in  southern  latitudes  by  Captain  Scott  and  the  crew 
of  the  Discovery,  in  the  Arctic  as  well  as  in  the  Antarctic  there  is 
still  a  sealed  page  which  it  is  left  for  this  century  to  unloose. 

Scientifically,  geographically,  archaeologically  and  zoologically 
the  world  still  possesses  many  secrets  to  be  unravelled  and  problems 
to  be  evolved — sealed  pages  in  the  Book  of  Knowledge  !  Old  Mother 
Earth  has  not  come  to  the  end  of  her  rope  !  But  whatever  surprises 
may  await  the  enquiring  mind  this  present  twentieth  century,  among 
the  names  of  the  illustrious  ones  of  the  earth,  that  of  Roald  Amunsden, 
even  at  this  late  hour  of  Time's  '  Indicator,'  must  go  down  to  a  future 
posterity,  not  simply  as  the  accomplisher,  but  as  the  actual  discoverer 
of  the  North- West  Passage  ! 

ALFRED  SMYTHE. 
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HISTORY  AND   CHARACTER 


IT  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  average  man  in  this 
country  is  profoundly  convinced  that  character  is,  both  in  public 
and  private  life,  the  surest  engine  of  success.  So  deeply  is  the  whole 
mental  outlook  of  Englishmen  imbued  with  ethical  views,  that  it  would 
be  almost  intolerable  for  them  should  they  try  to  lower  their  estimate 
of  the  all- sufficiency  of  character.  That  the  Romans  were  the  most 
successful  of  ancient  nations  because  they  had  a  more  virile  and  a 
sturdier  character  than,  for  instance,  the  Greeks — this  constitutes 
for  the  English  a  mere  truism,  a  thing  too  self-evident  to  need  any 
laborious  investigation  or  evidence.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason 
that  history  is,  as  a  rule,  a  subject  of  minor  interest  to  Englishmen. 
If  success  among  nations  be  due  mainly  to  character,  what  special 
motive  shall  we  have  in  spending  a  lifetime  in  the  study  of  history  ? 
A  successful  nation  is  simply  one  more  instance  of  the  homely  truth, 
that  character  makes  man ;  much  as  the  truth  that  a  person  saving 
up  money  by  dint  of  persevering  thrift  will  in  the  end  possess  a  little 
capital  of  his  own.  It  would  be  tedious  to  rehearse  the  history  of 
that  thrift  in  more  than  a  case  or  two. 

However,  a  little  consideration  will  suffice  to  place  a  different 
construction  on  the  nature  and  power  of  character  in  history. 
Character,  by  which  is  meant  ethical  force,  must  from  its  very  nature 
insist  upon  the  realisation  of  things  such  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is 
indeed  the  essential  feature  of  a  truly  ethical  force  to  take  views 
more  potential  than  actual,  to  claim  certain  conditions  and  events 
as  indispensable,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  those  condi- 
tions and  events  can  or  cannot  be  realised  just  now.  It  is  part  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  all  character  that  it  disregards,  frequently 
disdains,  time  altogether.  It  exclaims  :  Things  ought  to  be  in  such  and 
such  a  shape  !  The  stronger  the  character,  the  less  it  is  given  to 
compromise  or  to  careful  balancing  of  circumstances  and  interests. 
It  is  by  nature  imperious  and  imperative.  It  can  neither  be  refuted 
by  argument  nor  baulked  by  failure.  The  Romans  were  repeatedly 
and  signally  defeated  by  every  nation,  small  or  great,  with  whom 
they  ever  came  in  contact.  But  defeats  only  served  to  stiffen  their 
resolution,  and  to  harden  their  purpose.  Bernard  Palissy,  far  from 
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being  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  fifteen  years'  experimenting 
on  the  discovery  of  his  enamel,  continued  his  costly  experiments 
until  he  completely  ruined  himself  and  his  family,  but  he  discovered 
his  enamel.  The  martyrs  of  all  ages  and  of  all  kinds  have  long  proved 
that  character  is,  as  the  Germans  very  well  say,  each  man's  paradise. 
It  is  in  his  character  that  everyone  finds  the  central  essence  of  his 
being,  and  it  is  from  the  heights  of  their  character  that  the  great 
personalities  of  history  have  issued  forth  their  guiding  ideas  or  their 
decisive  deeds. 

The  spiritual,  non-temporal,  and  non-temporising  nature  of 
character  seems,  however,  to  be  in  manifest  conflict  with  the  nature 
of  history.  History,  whether  regarded  as  something  that  has  happened 
or  as  something  that  will  happen,  is  evidently  not  a  contrivance 
made  to  produce  things  as  things  ought  to  be.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  cluster  of  things  as  things  were  and  will  be.  History  is  not  only 
not  purely  spiritual,  nor  uncompromising,  nor  beyond  time  and  space  ; 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  quite  within  the  concrete,  quite  within  time 
and  space.  There  is  in  all  history  a  trend,  a  tendency  of  its  own. 
Things  in  history  happen  in  their  way.  We  may  indeed  feel  inclined 
to  behold  in  the  events  of  the  past  a  tolerably  clear  proof  that  things 
turn  out  to  be  what  our  wishes  and  hopes  had  long  desired  them 
to  be.  It  is  not  impossible  to  show  that  history  leads  to  the  slow 
but  sure  realisation  of  certain  great  ideals.  The  immensity  and 
variety  of  the  facts  recorded  by  history  will,  if  cleverly  picked  and 
chosen  from,  readily  yield  evidence  bearing  out  any  view  of  the  past. 
Therein,  no  doubt,  is  the  great  danger  of  constructive  or  synthetic 
history.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  now  learned  enough  about 
the  principles  and  general  forces  of  history  to  be  able  to  avoid  the 
snares  of  reading  into  the  past  what  is  merely  the  hope  and  wish  of 
the  present.  At  any  rate,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  character  as 
such  is  neither  the  only,  nor  even  the  greatest,  driving  force  of 
history  at  all  times.  Character  is  essentially  dogmatic ;  history 
is  not.  Character  labours  for  the  ultimate  end  of  things  ;  history 
is  just  as  fond  of  intermediate  stages,  as  it  is  unwilling  to  abide  per- 
manently at  ultimate  and  final  developments.  The  Spartans  laid 
stress  almost  exclusively  on  character  ;  the  Athenians  did  not.  Yet 
both  Spartans  and  Athenians  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  ascendancy 
of  Rome.  In  Venice  there  was  much  more  of  the  Roman  type  of 
manly,  sturdy  character  than  in  Florence.  Yet  both  republics  lost 
their  grip  on  success. 

It  is  thus  not  quite  easy  to  lay  down  the  rule,  that  history  is 
made  by  character.  In  fact  the  great  truth  seems  to  be,  that  it 
is  authority  that  overrides  both  character  and  intellect  in  the  making 
of  history.  The  study  of  Roman  history  from  the  standpoint  of 
general  history  will  soon  convince  any  honest  and  sincere  student 
that  the  marvellous  and  unique  success  of  the  Romans  was  owing  to 
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a  system  of  life  in  which  authority  was  made  as  complete  and  efficient 
a  work  of  art  as  was  beauty  in  Greece.  Authority  borrows  much 
from  character  and  something  from  intellect,  yet  it  is  different  from 
either.  No  ancient  nation  had  state  offices  endowed  with  the  prestige 
and  authority  of  a  Roman  consul,  censor,  praetor,  dictator,  or 
tribune.  Being  eminently  a  practical  nation,  the  Romans  had  long 
learned  the  great  lesson  of  all  practical  life  :  the  lesson  that  authority 
has  a  more  complete,  a  more  abiding  grasp  over  men's  minds  than 
has  either  morality  or  intellect. 

Yet,  by  penetrating  more  deeply  into  the  nature  of  Roman 
*  authority,'  we  arrive  at  the  result  that  its  inmost  force  is  the  very 
force  that  constitutes  the  chief  power  of  character.  A  Roman  censor 
had,  by  his  office  and  independently  of  his  personal  merits  or  demerits, 
a  power  which,  in  private  life,  we  grant  only  to  the  sterling  ethical 
value  of  an  individual  person.  In  other  words,  in  ancient  Rome 
the  power  of  character  was  divested  of  the  accident  of  personal  worthi- 
ness ;  it  was  made  impersonal ;  it  was,  to  use  a  philosophical  term, 
objectivated.  The  Greeks,  as  a  rule,  never  allowed  any  single  official 
of  the  State  to  wield  a  very  considerable  power.  If  an  incumbent 
contrived  by  dint  of  his  own  personality  to  impress  the  Greeks  with 
the  extraorolinary  merits  of  his  work,  then  and  then  alone  he  succeeded 
in  having  over  his  fellow-citizens  an  authority  that,  for  a  time, 
resembled  that  of  a  Roman  consul  or  tribune.  It  took  a  Pericles 
to  have,  at  Athens,  the  authority  which,  at  Rome,  was  wielded  by 
any  consul  or  tribune.  In  Greece,  therefore,  authority  was  sub- 
jective. It  depended  on  the  man,  on  his  individual  greatness  of 
character  and  charm  of  personality.  In  Rome  it  was  objective. 
The  most  prejudiced  student  of  history  cannot  but  admit  that  Greeks 
like  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Pericles,  Theramenes,  Epaminondas, 
Agesilaos,  Philopoemen,  &c.,  &c.,  were  in  point  of  character  fully 
the  equals,  if  not  the  superiors,  to  their  Roman  parallels.  Yet  Rome 
was  more  successful  than  Greece  in  point  of  political  greatness.  This, 
we  take  it,  was  due  to  that  profoundly  psychological  feature  in  the 
Roman  constitution,  according  to  which  authority  was  made  dependent 
not  on  the  accident  of  individual  gifts,  but  on  the  system  of  impersonal 
offices  endowed  with  almost  boundless  authority.  The  Greeks  feared 
lest  too  much  power  entrusted  to  individual  officials  of  the  State 
would  soon  disintegrate  the  polity.  The  Romans,  much  wiser  than 
the  Greeks  in  matters  political,  ensured  the  greatest  political  success 
in  antiquity  by  endowing  Roman  offices,  and  through  them  Roman 
officials,  with  an  almost  unlimited  power  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 
They  officialised  character.  They  stereotyped  it.  They  gave  it 
to  the  incumbents  as  they  gave  them  the  ivory  chairs.  In  thus 
investing  their  officials  with  the  authority  of  character,  such  as  private 
men  can  attain  only  very  rarely  and  at  the  end  of  their  lives,  the 
Romans  based  their  whole  history  on  the  principle  of  '  men,  not 
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measures,'  only  that  they  always  had  the  men,  in  that  by  their  very 
method  measures  made  men. 

If  character  cannot,  generally  speaking,  be  said  to  make  history, 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  history  makes  character.  Character  is  one 
of  the  '  constants  '  of  human  nature,  and  independent  of  any  geo- 
graphical or  historical  incident.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  point  of 
character  no  new  discoveries  have  been  made  these  7000  years.  It 
is  the  abiding  force  of  man.  In  5000  B.C.,  we  have  ample  reason 
to  assume,  men  were  prompted,  guided  or  precipitated  by  their 
ethical  force,  just  as  they  are  to-day.  In  the  world  of  character 
there  is  no  Columbus  discovering  new  worlds.  It  is  the  oldest  of 
man's  assets.  An  hour's  contemplation  of  some  of  the  busts  or 
rilievos  of  ancient  Egypt  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  anyone  that 
then,  as  now,  character  was  the  propelling  force  and  mainstay  of 
man ;  the  force  that  shapes  and  colours  his  desires,  his  hopes,  his 
fears. 

It  is  thus  quite  impossible  to  assume  that  history  made  character. 
But  too  frequently  the  trend  of  history  might  have  been  thoroughly 
altered  had  a  certain  number  of  people,  or  one  towering  personality, 
possessed  sufficient  power  of  character  to  do  or  undo  certain  things. 
He  who  could  have  persuaded  the  Greeks  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
to  unite  honestly  and  sincerely  for  purposes  of  defence  would  have 
prevented  the  rise  of  the  Roman  Empire.  However,  such  men 
were  not  forthcoming.  And  as  history  but  too  frequently  does  not 
produce  the  character  it  needs,  so  it  also  produces  such  characters 
when  they  are  untimely.  Are  we  then  not  entitled  to  infer  that 
history  is  neither  the  cause  nor  the  effect  of  character  alone  ? 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  relation  of  character  to  history 
is  infinitely  more  complex  than  people  generally  think.  It  is  a 
technical  relation.  It  is  a  relation  wound  up  with  other  correlations 
that  represent  the  lever  work  of  history,  and,  unless  we  first  clearly 
grasp  the  great  levers  of  history  in  general,  we  are  but  too  likely 
to  misunderstand  the  proper  relation  of  character  to  history.  It 
is  well  known  that  Buckle  ascribed  the  progress  of  man  to  his  intellect, 
and  not  to  his  moral  or  ethical  forces.  This  statement  of  Buckle's 
is  not  untrue,  provided  we  accept  his  idea  of  progress,  which  meant 
to  imply  a  belief  in  a  constant  betterment  of  our  human  capital, 
both  ethically  and  intellectually.  Buckle,  and  innumerable  adherents 
of  the  idea  of  progress,  contend  that  there  is  a  distinct  process  of 
increasing  humanisation,  owing  to  which  we  are  becoming  more 
and  more  civilised — i.e.  more  humane,  less  cruel,  less  superstitious, 
less  unjust,  as  well  as  more  wise  and  knowing.  If  this  idea  of  progress 
were  truly  right,  then  character  might,  as  Buckle  put  it,  very  well 
be  left  out  of  consideration  in  the  study  of  history.  For,  in  that 
case,  progress  as  the  dominating  feature  of  history  would  manifestly 
be  dependent  on  intellect  and  on  the  spread  of  ideas  infinitely  more 
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than  on  ethical  forces.  Buckle  rightly  concluded  that,  since  progress 
is  a  variable  quantity,  it  cannot  possibly  be  made  the  function  of  a 
constant  quantity  such  as  character  evidently  is. 

However,  the  idea  of  progress,  above  outlined,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  exceedingly  dubious.  That  we  at  present  possess  more 
knowledge  than  was  possessed  by,  say,  the  people  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  does  not,  however,  prove  in 
the  least  that  our  intellectual  powers,  as  such,  have  been  made  sub- 
stantially greater  or  stronger  than  were  those  of  the  Greeks.  We 
know  more  of  mathematics  than  they  did ;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  unable  to  vie  with  them  in  sculpture,  architecture,  or  philosophy. 
If  we  now  consider  the  other  side  of  progress,  the  '  ethical  better- 
ment,' no  man  really  cognisant  of  the  realities  of  modern  life  can 
seriously  maintain  that  we  are  either  less  cruel,  less  superstitious, 
or  more  just  than  were  our  forbears.  Our  system  of  putting  people 
in  prison  for  terms  of  from  one  to  twenty  years,  and  even  for  life, 
is  one  of  the  most  unmitigatedly  fiendish  forms  of  torture  that  has 
ever  disgraced  human  history.  It  is  entirely  modern  ;  it  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  came  with  the  absolutism  of  the  seventeenth  century.  People  are, 
of  course,  so  accustomed  to  its  being  applied  to  criminals  that  nobody 
seems  to  be  conscious  of  its  revolting  cruelty  and  absurdity.  It  is 
this,  our  incapacity  of  viewing  our  own  times  in  their  proper  historic 
perspective,  that  renders  us  both  ignorant  of  and  callous  to  cruelty 
which  we  so  readily  reproach  other  ages  with.  The  old  Adam  is  still 
among  us.  Our  heart,  this  the  main  wheel  of  history,  is  still  the 
same  that  it  was  thousands  of  years  ago. 

If,  then,  we  should  gauge  the  importance  and  influence  of  character 
on  history,  or  vice  versa,  from  the  standpoint  of  so-called  '  progress,5 
we  run  the  risk  of  misunderstanding  both  history  and  character.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  first  lay  down  what  was  called  above  the  great 
levers  of  history,  we  might  very  well  be  enabled  to  see  what  relation 
character  really  has  to  history. 

As  a  result  of  the  writer's  lifelong  study  of  history,  the  following 
forces  appear  to  be  of  the  greatest  influence  in  the  making  of  history. 
Admitting  that  some  factors  are  of  a  more  constant  or  static 
nature,  while  others  are  more  variable  or  dynamic,  we  may  group  the 
constant  factors  under  the  following  headings :  first,  geo-political 
causes  ;  secondly,  economic  causes  ;  thirdly,  social  causes  ;  fourthly, 
ideals  national  and  international,  as  causes  of  historic  movements. 
The  variable  factors  all  come  under  the  one  heading  of  personality. 
These  are  the  five  great  factors  of  all  history.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  give  a  more  detailed  statement  of  each  of  these  five  factors  grouped 
into  two  large  classes  which,  as  the  abscissae  and  ordinatae  of  the  curves 
of  history,  comprise  both  the  constant  and  the  variable  causes  of 
events.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  in  regard  to  geo-political, 
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economic,  social,  and  '  ideal '  causes,  we  deal  with  facts  almost  entirely 
independent  of  the  will,  character,  or  intellect  of  individual  man. 
The  geo-political  leverage  of  England  (or  rather  Great  Britain),  once 
Great  Britain  was  made  a  political  island  by  the  union  with  Scotland 
(1707),  is  a  vast  fact  that  could  not  be,  and  was  not,  made  by  any 
character  or  intellect  of  any  one  single  man,  or  a  definite  number  of 
individuals.  To  be  a  political  island  proper,  a  country  must  first  be 
a  physical  island.  In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  this  insular  character 
of  the  country  is  the  result  of  a  great  geological  revolution  many 
thousand  years  ago ;  and  therefore  even  in  very  sober  language  we 
must  admit  that  half  of  English  history  was  made  by  the  geological 
history  of  England. 

The  other  factors  in  the  group  of  constant  causes  of  history  are 
in  many  ways  almost  as  constant  as  are  geographical  and  geo-political 
causes.  Whether  there  are  or  no  unchanging  economic  laws,  it 
is  certain  that  the  economic  condition  of  a  given  nation  is  infinitely 
more  a  gift  of  circumstances  than  a  result  of  foresight  and  energy.  A 
peasant  in  North  Hungary  is  incomparably  more  industrious  and 
more  instructed  about  the  phenomena  of  nature  than  most  workmen 
in  England.  Yet  he  makes  but  a  very  small  income.  The  utmost 
frugality  and  industry  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  give  to  the  lower 
classes  of  South  Italy  and  Sicily  a  tolerably  agreeable  existence.  The 
influence  of  individual  insight,  industry  and  patience  can  do  but  very 
little  for  a  betterment  of  the  economic  circumstances  of  a  nation. 

It  is  even  so  with  the  *  laws '  of  society.  The  classification  and 
stratification  of  people  in  a  given  country  is  totally  independent 
of  any  individual  character  and  intellect.  No  one  knowing  this 
country  can  be  unaware  of  the  caste-like  stratification  of  English 
society.  The  middle-class  man  or  woman  is,  in  social  atmosphere, 
tact,  manners,  ideas  or  tendencies  totally  different  from  the  people 
who  are  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  '  higher '  classes.  In  other 
countries  and  at  other  times  of  history  the  *  higher '  classes  looked 
down  upon  the  lower.  In  England  the  middle  class  itself  looks  down 
upon  itself,  and  is  lacking  in  self-respect  and  well- poised  dignity 
to  an  appalling  extent.  Which  individual  character  or  intellect  has 
made  that  so  ?  Which  individual  character  or  intellect  will  ever 
unmake  it  ? 

To  this  class  of  social  constants  belong  also  the  amusements 
of  a  nation,  and  the  several  types  of  their  womanhood.  It  is  plain 
that  individual  influence  has  had  but  very  little  to  say  in  the  forma- 
tion of  national  games.  The  Greeks  had  their  Olympian  games  ; 
the  Romans  did  not  have  such  games,  but  gladiatorial  representations. 
The  Austrians  dance,  or  used  to  ;  the  Germans  have  their  Turnerei  ; 
the  English  have  their  cricket,  football,  or  golf ;  the  Yankees  their 
base-ball ;  the  Canadians  their  lacrosse ;  the  Spanish  their  bull- 
fights, &c.,  &c.  The  study  of  the  psychological  causes  of  national 
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games  is,  it  is  true,  very  little  advanced ;  although  nations  differ 
in  nothing  more  than  in  their  amusements,  and  accordingly  amusements 
ought  long  ago  to  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  most 
efficient  researches  into  the  soul  of  nations.  Yet  it  is  certain  the 
national  amusements  are  the  products  of  collective  causes,  of  social 
forces  independent  of  the  will  or  wisdom  of  individual  men.  In 
the  writer's  forthcoming  General  History  it  is  shown,  for  instance,  that 
the  intensity  of  a  given  national  game  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  habitual  laziness  of  a  nation.  The  lazier  the  people,  the 
greater  the  portion  of  the  day  during  which  they  remain  inactive, 
the  more  intense  and  exciting  amusements  do  they  require.  The 
laziness  of  the  Spanish  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  bull-fights. 
Has  this  laziness  been  brought  forth  by  the  influence  of  any  individual 
character  in  Spain  ?  Or  take  the  reverse.  The  British  Sunday  is  the 
condemnation  of  all  amusement.  This  too  arose  from  collective  causes 
on  which  we  need  not  dwell  here.  A  few  years  ago  a  number  of 
Englishmen  strenuously  worked  for  the  disenchantment  of  the  British 
Sunday.  After  innumerable  speeches,  actions,  pamphlets  and  parlia- 
mentary manoeuvres  they  finally  succeeded  in  opening  the  Museums 
on  Sundays,  in  having  bands  play  in  the  parks  on  Sundays,  &c.  Has 
this  immense  effort  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  individuals  really 
changed  the  British  Sunday  ?  Is  it  now  considerably  nearer  to  the 
type  of  the  Continental  Sunday  ?  Fanatics  alone  will  say  so.  In 
truth,  it  is  still  where  it  used  to  be.  Individual  character  or  insight 
cannot  alter  it.  As  it  came  from  vast  collective  causes  since  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  so  it  can  only  be  changed  by 
similarly  collective  causes.  As  pointed  out  in  another  work  of  the 
writer,  the  British  Sunday  can  only  disappear  with  the  British  Empire. 
Not  before. 

The  same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  last  of  the  factors 
in  the  group  of  historical  constants,  to  the  ideals  of  nations.  He 
would  be  an  absurd  cynic  who  should  deny  the  existence  of  such 
ideals  in  modern  white  and  some  yellow  nations.  They  do  exist ;  they 
wield  an  immense  force,  although  they  are  only  amongst  the  things 
which  Bismarck  used  to  call  '  imponderables.'  They  frequently  are 
the  bass  of  the  national  harmony.  They  latently,  inarticulately 
guide,  stimulate,  rouse  nations.  But  can  we  trace  them  to  the  power 
of  an  individual  character  ?  Can  we  in  any  case  point  out  the  indi- 
vidual person  or  persons  who  have  raised  the  ideal,  like  a  temple,  in 
the  hearts  of  their  nation  ?  On  closer  investigation  it  will  invariably 
be  found  that  such  ideals  are  the  work  not  of  this  or  that  mighty 
character  or  intellect,  but  of  causes  independent  of  individuals. 
The  ideal  of  the  Greeks  was,  mostly,  a  small  city-state,  self-contained, 
ntensely  differentiated  and  energised.  The  ideal  of  the  Romans  was, 
since  the  second  century  B.C.,  a  vast  empire.  The  ideal  of  the  first 
Christians  was  an  absolutely  universal,  if  spiritual,  empire.  Can  we 
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say  that  Themistocles  created  the  Athenian,  or  Scipio  the  Roman 
ideal  ?  It  was  there  before  the  great  Greek  and  the  noble  Roman. 
It  comes  from  subterranean  quarters ;  it  is  wafted  into  the  minds  of 
people  by  the  atmosphere  of  their  history.  It  is  both  intangible 
and  tangible,  spiritual  and  material,  human  and  superhuman. 

In  the  groups  of  the  historic  constants  we  can  thus  discover  no 
handle  by  which  to  grasp  the  assumed  influence  of  individual  character 
on  history.  Remains  the  group  of  historic  variables,  or  person- 
ality. It  is  evident  that  this  group,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  individual 
forces,  must  lend  itself  readily  to  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  character 
to  history.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  personality, 
after  having  cleared  our  way  by  the  consideration  of  the  last  objec- 
tion most  likely  to  be  raised  by  the  generality  of  students.  This 
objection  is  based  on  the  belief  in  '  race.'  Most  readers  will,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  start  the  study  of  history  with  the  implicit  belief  in 
certain  mysterious  *  racial '  qualities  of  nations.  They  will  say 
that,  while  they  are  not  disinclined  to  accept  the  division  of  historic 
causes  into  causes  constant  and  variable,  they  yet  cannot  admit  that 
*  race  '  is  not  one  among  the  constant  causes  of  history.  The  social 
institutions,  for  instance,  which  are  here  classed  among  the  constant 
factors  of  history  are,  such  readers  still  contend,  largely  owing  to 
abiding  '  racial '  qualities  of  nations ;  and  since  character  is  '  un- 
doubtedly '  one  of  the  features  of  *  race,'  character  is  necessarily 
one  of  the  principal  components  of  social  institutions,  and  thus  of 
history. 

It  is  here  impossible  to  give,  as  the  writer  has  done  elsewhere, 
all  the  reasons  that  go  to  destroy  the  current  notion  of  '  race.'  There 
is  no  '  race  '  among  white  men  in  the  sense  of  permanent,  unchanging, 
and  otherwise  unaccountable  qualities  of  a  given  group  or  class  of  white 
men.  There  are  types  indeed,  but  there  are  no '  races.'  Peoples,  like 
everything  else,  are  constantly  changing,  and  the  English  of  to-day 
are  no  more  like  the  English  of  the  times  of  Richard  the  Third  than 
the  French  are  like  the  Germans.  The  American  ethnologist  Ripley, 
who  still  clings  to  the  idea  of  '  race,'  has  been  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  even  the  Jews,  whom  nearly  everybody  considers  a  trium- 
phant proof  of  '  race,'  are  '  only  a  people,  but  not  a  race.'  And  so 
it  is  in  reality.  No  one  can  have  travelled  extensively  without  noticing 
that  the  apparent  fixity  of  human  nature  is  the  least  fixed  of  all 
things.  As  travel  convinces  one  of  the,  utter  changeableness  of 
human  character  in  space,  so  history  does  of  the  extreme  variability 
of  human  character  in  time.  It  is  therefore  practically  impossible  to 
attribute  any  one  permanent  feature  in  the  constant  factors  of  history 
above  enumerated  to  an  alleged  collective  and  innate  character  of 
nations  or  classes  of  people. 

We  are  accordingly  reduced  to  a  consideration  of  personality 
as  the  only  historic  factor  in  which  character  may  be  taken  as  a  cause 
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of  historic  events.  The  general  question  as  to  the  relation  between 
history  and  character  resolves  itself  into  an  examination  of  the  relation 
between  character  and  personality.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  character 
cannot  possibly  be  among  the  most  comprehensive  causes  of  history, 
in  that  it  refers  only  to  one  of  the  five  large  factors  of  history.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  that  one  factor  is  occasionally  an  overpoweringly 
strong  factor,  and  whenever  this  is  the  case  character  becomes  supreme 
as  an  historic  cause.  Such  is,  however,  not  always  the  case.  Like 
everything  else,  personality  too  has  its  history.  In  some  periods  of 
history  personality  is  the  supreme  power  ;  and  the  writer  has  elsewhere 
essayed  to  show  that  all  classical  history,  or  the  history  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Romans  is  cephalic — i.e.  is  derived  from 
the  influence  and  driving  force  of  a  few  towering  personalities,  and 
thus  from  character.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
secular  history  of  Europe  is  not  at  all  dependent  on  cephalic  causes, 
while  the  ecclesiastic  history  is.  In  modern  times  personality  plays, 
on  the  whole,  a  minor  role ;  and  instead  of  having  State-creating 
personalities  such  as  Moses,  Theseus,  Lycurgus,  or  Romulus,  we  meet, 
as  a  rule,  only  with  very  clever  statesmen,  such  as  Oldenbarneveld, 
Richelieu,  Cromwell,  Mazarin,  Bismarck  or  Cavour. 

The  right  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  history  to  character 
depends,  as  may  now  be  seen,  very  largely  on  the  view  of  history  in 
general.  He  who  reads  the  grammar  and  meaning  of  history  as  a 
mere  commentary  on  single  great  men,  he  who  accepts  Carlyle's 
hero-worship,  will  unfailingly  overrate  the  value  of  character  in 
history ;  as  Carlyle  himself,  by  his  overstrung  bent  for  ethical  views, 
was  biassed  into  a  belief  in  hero-worship.  If,  however,  we  keep 
strictly  to  the  sober  view  above  indicated — to  wit,  that  history  is  the 
product  of  five  large  factors,  four  of  which  do  not  undergo  any  con- 
siderable influence  at  the  hands  of  individual  character — we  shall 
arrive  at  a  juster  and  at  a  more  adequate  appreciation  of  the  share 
that  character  has  in  the  shaping  of  human  history.  Thus  we  shall 
see  at  once  that  ancient  or  classical  history  is  largely  a  history  of 
character ;  while  mediaeval  and  modern  secular  history  is  pre-eminently 
a  history  of  the  four  historic  constants.  This  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  undying  and  intense  interest  we  still  take  and  always  will 
take  in  ancient  classical  history.  It  is,  fundamentally,  an  interest 
in  what  interests  us  most  in  humans, — character.  It  is  the  interest 
we  take  in  good  novels,  in  great  poems,  in  fine  dramas.  To  man 
nothing  is  more  interesting  than  man — i.e.  than  character.  Both  as 
an  artistic  expression  of  moral  plasticity,  and  as  an  ethical  mani- 
festation of  plastic  morality,  character  engages  our  deepest  interest 
and  our  keenest  attention.  The  decalogue  of  Moses  may  have  been 
an  improved  copy  of  a  previous  code  of  law,  Babylonian  or  Edomite  ; 
but  the  grand  character  of  Moses  lays  hold  of  our  soul  with  a  force 
that  no  mere  *  intelligence  '  or  deftness  can  ever  claim  or  attain.  It  is 
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even  so  with  all  the  grand  figures  of  classical  history.  They  are 
not  mere  persons,  they  are  personalities.  They  are  types,  not  to  say 
eternal  types  of  humanity  at  its  grandest. 

Character,  then,  may  and  does  contribute  very  much  to  the  making 
of  history,  provided  the  other  four  great  factors  have  prepared  historic 
circumstances  enabling  a  personality  to  exert  his  influence.  These 
circumstances  were,  as  has  been  remarked,  very  much  more  frequent 
in  classical  antiquity  than  in  post-Roman  times.  It  is  accordingly 
in  classical  antiquity  where  we  can  study  the  problem  of  '  history  and 
character '  most  fully.  One  of  the  first  teachings  of  Hebrew,  Greek 
or  Roman  history  is  a  confirmation  of  the  simple  yet  very  important 
truth  that  where  there  are  peaks,  there  are  mountains.  The  great  char- 
acters of  classical  history  presuppose,  and  are  in  fact  based  upon,  great 
nations.  Where  the  four  great  constant  factors  of  history  have  not 
favoured  the  rise  of  a  great  nation,  there  the  fifth  factor,  or  personality, 
has  had  little  chance  of  exercising  the  forces  of  great  character.  The 
Babylonians  or  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians  or  the  Hittites,  were 
massive  and  bulky,  but  not  great.  In  spite  of  very  much  information 
about  them,  we  have  not  yet  discovered  among  them  the  existence  of 
characters  and  personalities  remotely  similar  to  those  of  the  Hebrews 
or  the  Greeks.  Their  realms  were  principally  the  make  of  geo-political 
forces  ;  and  arising,  as  they  did,  not  from  a  higher  and  more  intense 
energisation  of  human  forces,  they  never  led  up  to  the  intensest 
manifestation  of  man's  capacities, — to  personality.  There  were 
in  those  '  empires  '  persons,  even  personages,  but  no  personalities. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  ever-memorable  border-nations 
in  Western  Asia  who,  by  fighting  the  immense  inland  empires  single- 
handed,  were  compelled  to  energise  themselves  into  nations  of  a 
singular  force  ;  when  we  approach,  e.g.  the  Hebrews,  we  soon  meet 
with  types  of  men  so  full  of  the  grit  and  energy  of  true  character, 
that  we  still  accept  them  as  models  to  be  followed.  Moses  is  not 
merely  a  wise  law-giver,  or  a  good  jurist  improving  slightly  on  the 
legislation  of  previous  ages ;  he  is  not  only  an  efficient  manager  and 
agent  for  emigrants,  nor  merely  a  successful  organiser  of  a  '  popular 
rising ' ;  he  is  infinitely  more  than  all  that.  What  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  needed  was  a  mighty  character,  who  had  an  unshakeable 
belief  in  the  great  destiny  of  his  nation.  Many  a  Midianite  or  roving 
Arab  Bedouin  might  have  had,  and  no  doubt  did  possess,  as  much 
knowledge  about  the  desert  between  Egypt  and  Palestine  as  did  Moses. 
Many  a  sheik  at  that  time  may  have  had  some  notions  about  ethical 
monotheism  or  monotheistic  law.  However,  the  Israelites,  to  make 
good  their  trek  from  Egypt,  stood  in  need  of  a  man  immeasurably 
superior  to  all  such  mere  cleverness  or  sapient  experience.  They 
needed  a  man  in  whose  mighty  soul  was  burning  an  inextinguishable 
flame  of  national  faith,  an  indestructible  great  hope.  Such  a  man 
must  have  all  the  ethical  forces  of  character.  This  powerful  conn- 
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dence,  this  immense  hopefulness  does  not  come  from  mere  intellect, 
nor  from  knowledge  alone.  It  is,  like  character  itself,  in  a  sense, 
above  and  beyond  the  material,  or  the  intellectual ;  it  is  metempirical 
and  spiritual.  Wherever  and  whenever  nations  destined  to  greatness 
were  in  need  of  some  great  inspirer  of  confidence,  they  naturally  and 
instinctively  turned  to  someone  like  Moses,  to  a  personality  in  whom 
character  was  the  central  force.  The  Reformation  was  not  made  by  the 
subtle  and  learned  Erasmus,  nor  by  the  well-informed  Melanchthon  ; 
but  by  rough  Luther,  in  whose  grand  soul  character  trampled  upon  all 
infirmities,  fears,  and  apprehensions,  and  who  unwaveringly  held  on 
high  the  banner  of  his  faith  in  the  religious  revival.  When  England 
was  at  war  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  mightiest  monarch  of  his 
time,  the  people  placed  their  faith  not  in  brilliant,  over-intellectualised 
Halifax,  but  in  William  the  Third,  who,  asthmatic,  constantly  ill  and, 
on  the  Continent  at  least,  constantly  beaten,  yet  never  hesitated  in 
the  enterprise  that  his  indomitable  character  had  once  decided  to  carry 
through. 

To  resume,  then,  the  relation  of  character  to  history  can  be  studied 
most  adequately  in  one  of  the  five  great  causes  or  forces  of  history, 
in  personality ;  and  since  this  cause  does  not  always  step  in  as  a 
factor  of  events,  since  it  is  dependent  on  circumstances  determined 
by  the  four  other  causes  of  history,  we  cannot  possibly  say  that  all 
history  is  the  make  of  character.  And  yet  it  remains  true,  that 
great  history  is  largely  the  make  of  great  characters  or  personalities. 
A  closer  study  of  some  of  those  characters  will  enable  us  to  draw  a 
fuller  picture.  Before  doing  so,  however,  we  must  not  overlook 
one  general  feature  of  history  which  bears  directly  on  our  topic. 

In  history  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  rule  that  great  movements,  whether 
spiritual,  political  or  social,  come  to  be  personified  in  one  charac- 
teristic person.  We  say  great  movements,  and  it  is  meant  to  imply 
that  only  such  movements  as  really  agitate  the  soul  of  a  whole  nation, 
that  profoundly  stir  the  latent  or  dormant  forces  of  an  entire  people 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  can  be  called  great  movements. 
Thus,  for  instance,  socialistic  movements  of  the  *  third  estate '  have, 
in  England,  never  assumed  an  intensity  remotely  comparable  to 
similar  movements  in  ancient  Rome  or  modern  France.  The  risings 
of  1381,  1450,  or  1848,  were  only  '  risings  J  but  not  great  movements  ; 
and  accordingly  England  has  produced  Wat  Tylers  and  Jack  Cades, 
but  no  Gracchus  nor  a  Mirabeau.  But  when  the  movement  takes 
on  dimensions  of  intensity  and  comprehensiveness  so  large  as  to 
revolutionise  the  whole  ethic,  social  or  spiritual  life  of  a  nation,  then, 
as  history  frequently  shows,  such  movements  all  '  taper  up,'  as  it 
were,  into  one  immense  personality.  The  essential  feature  of  such  a 
personality  invariably  is  its  peculiar  character.  In  this,  the  deepest 
sense,  we  may,  for  such  historic  movements  and  times,  rightly  say 
that  they  were  made  by  character. 

If,  for  instance,  we  study  the  times  of  Joan  of  Arc,  we  may,  if  not. 
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with  complete  correctness,  say  that  her  unique  character  saved  France. 
Her  country  was,  in  the  twenties  of  the  fifteenth  century,  plunged 
in  the  deepest  misery.  To  the  loss  of  so  many  battles,  to  the  devas- 
tation of  so  large  a  portion  of  France,  was  added  a  demoralisation 
so  exasperating  that  the  people  and  the  leaders  of  France  despaired 
of  the  future  altogether.  There  still  were  numerous  valiant  and  able 
soldiers  and  knights  in  France  ;  there  still  were  means  left  of  retrieving 
the  misfortunes  of  Agincourt,  Rouen,  and  Verneuil.  But  what  was 
lacking  ?  What  neither  king  nor  princes  could  instil  into  the  nation, 
that  was  courage,  and  confidence  in  themselves.  The  humiliating 
peace  of  Troyes  weighed  upon  the  people  with  the  benumbing  power 
of  a  nightmare.  A  dumb  yet  profound  desperation  took  hold  of  the 
French,  and  in  their  houses,  taverns  or  churches  they  talked  and 
thought  of  nothing  else  than  the  downfall  of  their  country.  In  that 
hour  of  national  darkness  help  came  from  the  most  unexpected  quarter. 
Had  a  young  knight  of  the  illustrious  houses  of  La  Tremoille,  Pardiac, 
Clermont,  or  other  grands  seigneurs  shown  the  skill  and  character 
then  requisite  for  a  re-energisation  of  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
French  people,  no  one  would  have  wondered  at  it.  As  a  Du  Guesclin 
saved  France  in  the  early  seventies  of  the  fourteenth  century,  so  a 
Pardiac  might  have  saved  her  in  the  twenties  of  the  fifteenth.  Nor 
would  it  have  appeared  strange  or  unexpected  had  a  member  of  one 
of  the  monastic  orders  come  forward  as  the  person  able  to  imbue 
the  French  with  renewed  hope  in  their  destiny.  What  just  about 
that  time  happened  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary  owing  to  the  fiery 
preachings  of  Capistrano,  a  Franciscan  friar,  that  might  very  well 
have  arisen  in  France  at  the  hands  of  an  inspiring  Dominican,  Cluniac, 
or  Carthusian.  Capistrano  successfully  combated,  by  sheer  force  of 
his  spiritual  eloquence,  the  formidable  Hussites,  and  the  still  more 
formidable  Turks.  Might  not  France  too  have  found  her  Capistrano 
and  her  John  Hunyadi  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  is  well  known,  the  saviour  of  French 
nationality  did  not  come  from  among  the  men  of  France,  but  from 
among  her  women.  This  too  ought  not  to  surprise  us  inordinately, 
in  that,  at  the  present  day  too,  French  married  women  generally 
prove  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  an  unusual  energy  of  thought 
and  action.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  women  of  other  countries, 
whether  Latin  or  Teutonic,  the  married  women  of  France  show  in  all 
the  relations  of  life  a  singularly  keen  energy  and  alertness.  This, 
their  characteristic  feature,  is  however  more  or  less  dormant  during 
the  period  of  their  girlhood.  The  French  girl  is  kept  in  such  strict 
seclusion  and  under  a  constant  supervision  so  severe,  as  to  restrain 
all  her  youthful  exuberance,  and  to  enfeeble,  at  least  in  appearance, 
all  her  self-reliance  and  energy.  If,  therefore,  the  person  endowing 
France  in  the  twenties  of  the  fifteenth  century  with  the  inestimable 
boon  of  national  self-confidence  had  come  from  the  ranks  of  her 
married  women,  even  then  we  should  have  no  great  reason  for  astonish- 
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ment.  This  has  happened  in  France  pretty  frequently  in  all  the 
centuries.  But  that  such  a  much -needed  personality  should  arise 
from  the  obscure  background  of  French  girlhood,  that  the  national 
inspiration  of  France  should  be  due  to  a  very  young  girl  of  Lorraine, 
that  is  indeed  a  phenomenon  calling  forth  a  legitimate  amazement. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  and  why  the  pent-up  forces  of 
energy  in  France  should,  in  the  twenties  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
come  to  their  inevitable  incarnation  in  the  personality  of  a  very 
young  French  girl.  It  is  true  that  young  girl,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  lived  not 
too  far  from  the  town  of  Troyes,  where  in  1420  the  treaty  handing 
over  France  to  the  king  of  England  had  been  made.  All  round  Troyes 
the  waves  of  French  popular  indignation  ran  much  higher  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  men  of  France  together  with  their 
wives  had,  in  the  long  intestine  wars  of  the  French  parties,  totally 
unlearntifche  love  of  France  as  the  common  mother  of  all  of  them. 
They  had  long  been  nothing  but  enraged  and  envenomed  partisans. 
The  last  refuge  of  French  patriotism,  untainted  by  any  party-thought, 
was  in  the  hearts  of  those  women  who  at  all  times  were  held  to  repre- 
sent the  purity  and  sanctity  of  unapproachable  womanhood — the 
young  girls.  What  wonder  then,  that,  the  person  focussing  in  her  pure 
soul  all  the  remaining  ethical  forces  of  her  country  was  a  young  girl  ? 
Jeanne  said  she  had  heard  *  voices.'  Quite  so ;  she  heard  the  voices 
of  the  conscience  of  France,  crying  in  vain  for  help  from  the  men  of 
France,  and  thus  addressing  itself,  as  to  its  last  refuge,  to  the  pure 
souls  of  her  maidens.  She  felt,  and  rightly,  that  in  her  character 
was  the  guarantee  of  the  salvation  of  France.  What  France  then 
lacked,  the  strength  of  character  and  the  belief  in  ethical  powers, 
that  she,  as  a  perfectly  innocent  and  truthful  young  maiden,  felt 
welling  up  in  her  heart  as  a  source  of  unending  benefaction  to  her 
wretched  countrymen.  The  conscience  of  France,  driven  from  all  its 
former  abodes,  was  forced,  as  it  were,  to  take  refuge  in  the  last  pos- 
sible place  of  rest,  and  from  there  it  would  reach  again  the  hearts 
of  the  nation.  What  Jeanne  felt  was  that  she  could  bring  to  her 
people  the  very  purity  and  strength  of  character  that  the  great  majority 
of  French  maidens  bring  to  their  husbands.  As  no  Frenchman 
ever  reaches  his  true  level  without  being  married  to  a  well  brought-up 
French  maid,  so  France  was,  in  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  miserably  tottering  from  failure  to  failure  until 
the  right  maiden  took  the  country  under  her  patronage. 

The  great  force  of  Joan  of  Arc  was,  as  may  now  be  seen,  neither 
in  her  insight,  nor  in  her  military  qualities,  but  in  her  singularly 
sublime  character.  France  was  then  in  the  position  of  a  dissolute 
young  man  who  can  be  saved  only  by  the  purity  and  sweet  but  deter- 
mined energy  of  a  young  bride.  Joan  felt  her  vocation  with  the 
same  unerring  clearness  that  many  a  maiden  has  felt,  that  she  could 
bring  steadiness  and  happiness  to  the  unbalanced  young  man  of  her 
chaste  love.  She  expressed  that  certitude  of  vision  in  a  mystical, 
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theological  manner,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day ;  this,  however,  does 
not  alter  the  true  historic  reality  of  what  she  termed  her  '  voices.' 

In  Joan  of  Arc,  then,  we  may  see  with  absolute  clearness  how 
under  the  circumstances  of  certain  periods  of  history,  character  turns 
the  balance  and  decides  the  course  of  events. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  both  in  ancient  and  in  ecclesi- 
astical history  this  deeply  engaging  study  of  character  in  history 
may  be  pursued  with  the  greatest  profit.  If  Hebrew  history  is  one 
pre-eminently  of  character,  Greek  history  is  one  of  character  and 
beauty,  while  Roman  history  is  one  of  character  and  authority. 
Could  any  neat  psychological  formula  unfold  the  full  contents  of  these 
three  vast  terms — character,  beauty,  authority — one  might  write 
ancient  history  on  a  score  of  pages.  These  terms  are,  however,  so  rich, 
and  have  aspects  so  manifold,  that  it  is  only  after  the  most  varied 
observation  of  five  to  ten  different  types  of  civilisation  in  Europe 
and  outside  Europe  that  the  student  of  history  begins  to  feel  the 
wealth  of  things,  forces  and  ideas  contained  in  those  terms.  The 
recluse  bookworm  indeed  thinks  that  character,  beauty,  and  authority 
are  among  the  simplest  concepts  of  every  day's  small  experience ;  and  to 
him  it  appears,  no  doubt,  shallow  to  call  Roman  history  one  of  character 
and  authority.  We  are  here  fortunately  not  concerned  with  mere 
pedants  ;  and  the  experienced  reader  will  readily  see  that  like  money, 
business,  gentlemen,  and  many  another  term  of  apparent  simplicity, 
it  takes,  as  a  rule,  a  long  life  of  rich  observation  and  suffering  before 
one  quite  seizes  the  full  meaning  of  character,  beauty,  and  authority. 

Already  in  a  former  passage  we  spoke  of  the  singularly  grand 
character  of  Moses  as  the  great  driving  force  of  the  most  critical 
time  of  Hebrew  history.  When  we  now  turn  to  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  we  shall  find  the  same  force  based  on 
the  same  grandeur  of  character.  In  other  countries,  such  as  ancient 
Rome  and  most  modern  continental  polities,  the  leading  men  of  the 
nation  are,  as  a  rule,  the  incumbents  of  some  office  or  public  position, 
whether  it  is  that  of  a  consul,  tribune,  or  that  of  a  modern  minister 
or  M.P.  In  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C.  the  leading 
men  of  the  Hebrew  nation  had  no  such  official  post  or  position. 
The  prophets  were  private  men  who  had  no  official  titles  nor  posts. 
They  were  men  without  any  official  distinction.  Yet  it  was  from  them 
that  the  strongest  currents  of  Hebrew  national  life  were  originating. 
It  was  through  them  that  the  Hebrew  nation  took  heart  in  the  fearful 
trials  to  which  it  was  then  exposed.  The  prophets  did  not  pretend 
to  be  wiser  in  point  of  knowledge  or  philosophy  than  was  the  rest  of 
the  Hebrews.  They  did  not  pretend  to  shine  as  superior  intellects. 
Their  force,  the  secret  of  their  influence,  was  largely  the  impressive- 
ness  of  character.  They  preserved  intact  in  their  hearts  the  great 
belief,  the  great  hope  of  the  Israelites.  Where  most  people  wavered 
they  remained  firm.  In  the  midst  of  material  ruin  they  still  upheld 
the  possibility  of  a  spiritual  realm  which  no  Assyrian  nor  Babylonian 
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foe  could  ever  destroy.  It  is  in  this  lofty  character  of  theirs  that  they 
have,  in  spite  of  all  outward  disaster,  succeeded  in  perpetuating 
the  belief  and  unity  of  the  Israelites.  The  prophets  gave  to  their 
nation  that  ethical  force  which  is  the  very  heart  of  monotheism 
proper.  For  monotheism  does  not  consist  merely  of  a  desire  or  willing- 
ness to  acknowledge  a  certain  number  of  a  Divine  Power,  namely 
the  number  One.  It  consists  mainly  in  the  full  assurance  that,  as  the 
Godhead  is  only  One,  so  our  own  soul  has  essentially  only  one  great 
force,  the  force  of  strong  and  purified  ethical  character.  It  is  this, 
the  inner  aspect  of  monotheism,  that  renders  it  the  most  powerful 
of  religions.  The  Hebrew  prophets,  by  setting  their  countrymen  an 
example  of  the  ethic  power  of  monotheism,  became  their  true  leaders 
and  saviours. 

In  Roman  history  we  find  character  dominating  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  cannot  unduly  wonder  at  the  mistake  of  numerous  historians 
who  held  that  character  made  the  whole  of  Roman  history.  It  is 
indeed  but  too  natural  that  anyone  contemplating  the  central  figure, 
or  rather  type,  of  Roman  history  down  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  B.C. — we  mean  the  stern  and  sturdy  Roman  paterfamilias — is 
readily  induced  to  believe  that  the  force  of  the  Romans  was  character. 
A  Roman  paterfamilias  as  we  know  him  both  from  the  authentic 
remains  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  or  Code  of  Law  (450  B.C.),  from  various 
other  laws,  from  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  and  from  the  reports  of  the 
historians — the  paterfamilias,  we  say,  was  the  head  and  priest  and,  in 
law,  the  owner  of  his  family.  His  own  wife  was,  in  law,  his  child  ;  his 
son  was,  just  as  his  slave,  his  bondman.  He  disposed  of  the  money  or 
income  of  his  children  without  any  limit  of  time,  until  he  chose 
to  emancipate  them.  In  all  his  dealings  with  other  Romans  he 
assumed  a  most  forbidding  attitude  of  rigour,  or  of  what,  with  a  more 
philosophical  term,  we  should  now  call  individualism.  Each  Roman 
paterfamilias  appeared  like  a  self-contained  castle,  admitting  into  its 
halls  only  a  very  few  people,  and  constantly  preparing  for  defence  on 
the  slightest  symptom  of  aggression. 

It  is  manifest  that,  in  a  State  where  the  substantial  burgesses 
are  of  the  type  of  the  Roman  paterfamilias  as  above  described,  a 
great  many  features  of  what  we  call  character  are  bound  to  receive 
a  very  strong  development.  The  atmosphere  of  ancient  Rome,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  overcharged  with  ethical  electricity,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  in  a  city-state,  where  the  position  of  the  ordinary  citizen 
was  one  of  extraordinary  domestic  authority,  the  position  of  the 
magistrates  was  one  of  extraordinary  public  authority.  In  fact,  the 
various  magistracies  of  Republican  Rome  consisted  practically  of  a 
very  restricted  number  of  annual  officials,  to  each  of  whom  a  boundless 
power  was  entrusted,  controlled  only  by  the  boundless  power  with 
which  their  respective  colleagues  or  other  magistracies  had  been 
invested.  This  strange  and  apparently  absurd  system  was  neverthe- 
less the  most  efficient  system  ever  devised  by  men,  and  it  continues  to 
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exist,  to  the  present  day,  in  the  essentially  identical  system  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

It  is  a  system  that  borrows,  it  will  be  seen,  many  an  essential 
organ  from  the  psychological  forces  of  character.  Modern  over- 
strung criticism  has  indeed  tried  to  do  away  with  most  of  the  famous 
stories  of  Mucius  Scaevola,  Horatius  Codes,  Cincinnatus,  Coriolanus, 
and  so  many  other  great  examples  of  Roman  virtus  and  character. 
But,  without  here  examining  the  value  of  such  philological  criticism, 
which  is  nil,  we  may  very  pertinently  point  oufc  the  fact  that  those 
stories  relate  the  very  facts  that  one  would  expect  to  have  actually 
happened  in  a  city-state  so  permeated  by  the  powers  of  character. 
Where,  as  in  Rome,  discipline  was  carried  out  in  every  single  house- 
hold with  a  rigour  and  sternness  bordering  on  cruelty,  there  indeed 
examples  of  high-minded  acts  of  discipline  and  civic  courage  may 
readily  be  expected  to  have  happened  in  the  public  life  of  the  nation 
too.  Far  from  doubting  the  historic  reality  of  those  celebrated 
acts  of  Roman  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice,  we  must  rather  con- 
sider their  number  handed  down  to  us  as  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
total.  Manifest  impossibilities  alone  can  entitle  us  to  cast  doubts  on 
them. 

We  have  seen  in  a  previous  section  that  in  Rome  character  was 
raised  to  a  higher  potency  by  authority.    It  would  be  in  vain  to 
try  to  ascribe  the  unparalleled  success  of  the  Romans  to  some  *  innate  ' 
superiority  of  their   character   alone.     In  Rome    there  was   much 
character ;  there  was  much  system  too.    Had  her  constitution  not 
worked  for  authority  as  much  as  it  did  for  character  the  Romans 
could  not  have  established  their  unique  Empire.    With  this  allowance, 
however,  we  may  very  well  view  some  of  the  great  personalities  of 
Roman  history  as  virtuosi  of  character.     What  really  constitutes  the 
imposing  grandeur  of  her  great  men  is  their  character.    A  man  like 
Scipio  Africanus  had  no  doubt  considerable  military  genius,  and  an 
intelligent  and  genuine  interest  in  matters  of  culture  and  art.     Yet  his 
chief  trait  was  his  character.     That  to  his  unbending  persistence  and 
unwavering   steadfastness   he   added   much   charm   of   manner   and 
affability,  that  adorns  rather  than  constitutes  his  whole  personality. 
He  could  not  really  hope  to  vie  with  his  great  rival  Hannibal  in  point 
of  military  genius.     He  defeated  him,  it  is  true,  at  Zama ;  but  this 
defeat  put  an  end  to  Hannibal's   resistance  not   because  the  great 
Carthaginian  was  utterly  nonplussed,  but  because  the  Carthaginians, 
having  lost  all  courage,  deserted  Hannibal.     The  Romans  did  not 
give  up  their  fight  against  Hannibal  even  after  a  score  of  Hannibal's 
signal   victories ;    the    Carthaginians    resigned    themselves    to   sub- 
mission after  one  great  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Scipio.     The  great 
Roman,   then,   embodied  in  his  noble  character  all   the   unbroken 
manliness  of    the  Romans,  while  Hannibal  embodied  only  his  own 
personal   genius.      Scipio    represented    a    great    nation;    Hannibal 
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represented  a  great  personality.  In  Scipio  character  was  rendered 
an  irresistible  power  by  its  being  the  plastic  cumulation  of  untold 
numbers  of  the  individual  wills  of  an  entire  nation ;  in  Hannibal 
there  was  only  the  cumulation  of  the  gifts  and  endowments  of  his 
own  father  Hamilcar  and  of  himself.  Scipio  was  not  greater  than  his 
nation ;  Hannibal  was. 

In  all  Roman  history,  so  largely  based  on  character,  we  note 
that  peculiar,  if  natural,  phenomenon,  that  previous  to  Julius  Caesar 
not  one  of  Rome's  men  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen.  Cincinnatus,  Fabius  Maximus,  the  first  great  Marcellus, 
Aemilius  Paulus,  and  so  many  other  illustrious  Romans  were  men  of 
great  worth,  dignity  and  power.  They  were,  however,  not  essentially 
greater  than  many  of  their  less  famous  contemporaries.  To  each 
great  Roman  known  to  history  there  must  have  been  several  hundred 
anonymous  parallels  not  recorded  in  our  sources.  The  difference 
between  even  Marcellus  and  very  many  other  anonymous  Romans 
was  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  It  was  quite  different  in  Athens. 
There  some  great  personalities  were  indeed  essentially  greater  than  the 
average  Athenian.  In  Rome,  where  signal  distinction  was  related 
chiefly  to  character,  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  considerable  difference 
between  man  and  man.  We  remarked  above  that  in  character  there 
is  little,  if  any,  chance  for  new  and  unprecedented  discoveries  or 
novelties.  This  alone  proves  conclusively  that  in  point  of  character 
there  were  in  Rome  between  men  and  men  only  differences  of 
degree.  Character  is,  by  its  very  intensity,  restricted,  not  to  say 
narrow.  Intellect  indeed  is  all-comprehensive,  and  new  departures 
in  intellect  are  constantly  possible.  No  Roman  before  Caesar  could 
thus  hope,  or  even  seriously  desire,  to  distance  his  fellow-citizens  in 
point  of  character  to  any  extraordinary  extent. 

It  was  quite  different  with  Julius  Caesar.  He  is  the  first  Roman 
who  distanced  the  Romans  of  his  time  in  point  of  character  as  well 
as  in  point  of  intellectual  and  political  insight.  Although  the  greatest 
of  the  Romans,  or  perhaps  for  this  very  reason,  he  is  really  a  Greek 
of  the  highest  type.  The  sweet  and  charmingly  amiable  winnmgness 
of  his  character  was  entirely  un-Roman ;  his  intense  interest  in  all 
intellectual  pursuits  was  essentially  opposed  to  Roman  callousness 
to  science  and  philosophy.  He  indeed  surpassed  the  Romans.  In 
him  originated  a  new  Rome,  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  significant 
to  note  how  in  Roman  history,  where  character  prevailed  to  such  a 
considerable  extent,  the  first  personality,  distancing  his  contemporaries 
in  kind  and  not  merely  in  degree,  appears  at  the  end  of  the  first  great 
period.  In  Sparta,  at  Athens,  and  in  other  Greek  city-states  this  is 
not  so.  Philopoemen  is  no  match  for  Themistocles. 

Julius  Caesar  is  at  the  same  time  the  founder  and  the  prototype 
of  that  Empire  that  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  embraced  all  the 
nations  of  the  cultured  world.  In  it,  for  a  time,  all  the  forces  and 
tendencies  of  the  human  soul  seemed  to  rest  upon  a  common  basis,  just 
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as  its  principal  rivers  nearly  all  flowed  into  the  Mediterranean.  In 
Caesar  there  was  as  much  of  the  dignity  and  strenuousness  of  character 
as  of  the  graces  of  intellect,  and  the  warmth  of  the  heart.  He  was 
a  man,  yet  not  unsimilar  in  some  respects  to  a  delicate  woman. 
He  was  a  man  of  action,  yet  a  very  great  writer  and  scholar.  In 
him  we  see  character  refreshed  and  adorned  by  intellect ;  and  mental 
gifts  steadied  by  firm  character.  No  wonder  Caesar  has  at  all  times 
appeared  to  men  as  an  altogether  exceptional  person.  All  Grecian 
and  Roman  history  combined,  as  it  were,  to  produce  the  greatest  of  all 
Romans.  Several  Greek  statesmen  were,  it  would  seem,  fully  as  great 
as  Caesar.  Certainly  Pericles  was  Caesar's  equal  in  every  respect,  save 
the  imposing  extent  of  area  over  which  he  commanded.  Yet  Caesar 
was  a  permanently  successful  Pericles  on  the  grandest  scale. 

In  modern  history,  as  we  have  seen,  personality  has  played,  on 
the  whole,  a  role  of  minor  importance  as  compared  with  the  times 
of  classical  antiquity.  In  fact,  there  is  practically  only  one  personality 
in  modern  history  who,  in  many  respects,  is  a  true  rival  of  the  great 
personalities  of  antiquity,  and  in  whom  character  of  the  mightiest 
force  has  had  ample  play.  We  mean  Napoleon.  He  has,  more 
especially  by  H.  Taine,  been  likened  to  the  men  of  the  Renaissance. 
It  is  more  correct  to  place  him  beside  the  men  of  classical  antiquity. 
His  intellect  was  indeed  a  most  finely  and  evenly  balanced  instrument 
of  thought,  memory,  and  imagination.  Yet  his  intellect  alone  could 
not  have  raised  him  to  the  height  of  his  unparalleled  position.  It 
was  the  indomitable  power  of  his  character  that  turned  circumstances, 
chances,  and  ideas  into  a  mighty  army  of  conquest  and  organisation. 
We  are  still  too  near  to  this  colossal  figure  to  be  able  to  judge  of  him 
adequately.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  there  was  in  Napoleon,  in 
addition  to  the  genius  of  the  intellect,  a  genius  of  character,  if  one 
may  use  this  expression.  His  very  faults,  nay,  blunders,  are  mani- 
festly the  faults  and  blunders  of  character.  He,  together  with  the 
other  character-Titans  of  history,  help  us  to  see  more  clearly  how 
character,  when  given  sufficient  elbow-room  by  the  impersonal  causes 
of  history,  may  influence  the  trend  of  events  to  an  incredible  extent. 
The  very  progressiveness  innate  in  human  intellect  is  hostile  to  the 
individual  intelligence ;  whereas  character,  less  elastic,  less  pro- 
gressive, ranges  itself  with  all  the  conservative  and  staying  forces  of 
history.  The  error,  then,  of  the  casual  student  of  history  consists 
either  in  a  total  neglect  of  the  influence  of  character  on  human  events, 
or  in  an  exaggerated  estimation  of  the  effect  of  character  on  all  the 
periods  of  history.  Character,  too,  has  its  history ;  and  it  is  part 
of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  historian  to  allot  to  character  its 
due  place  in  the  array  of  the  causes  that  have  produced  the  great 
drama  of  man. 

EMIL  REICH. 
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THE    PALL    MALL    MURDER    OF    1682 


THE  curiosity  of  visitors  to  Westminster  Abbey  must  often  have  been 
excited  by  a  certain  tomb  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  The  tablet 
above  records  that  it  contains  the  body  of  Thomas  Thynne  of  Longleat, 
who  was  barbarously  murdered  on  the  12th  of  February  1682.  Lower 
down  is  a  vivid  representation  of  the  brutal  transaction  :  a  man, 
apparently  of  high  rank,  is  being  driven  in  a  coach  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
excited  horses ;  there  are  two  footmen  at  the  back ;  the  coachman 
is  making  ineffectual  attempts  to  restrain  the  terror  of  the  horses, 
while  with  his  whip  he  is  urging  them  forward  to  flight.  Three  horse- 
men are  in  close  proximity  to  the  coach  ;  one  has  just  passed  it,  while 
another,  who  is  evidently  their  leader,  has  peremptorily  called  upon 
the  driver  to  halt.  The  third,  having  pointed  his  musquetoon  in  at 
the  coach  window,  is  discharging  its  contents  full  into  the  breast  of 
the  terrified  occupant.  The  details  of  the  sculpture  are  remarkable  ; 
the  pistols,  swords,  dress,  jabots  and  boots  of  the  riders  are  striking 
in  finish  ;  the  faces  and  attitudes  of  the  victim  and  his  three  attendants 
portray  the  suddenness  of  their  terror,  and  the  horses,  if  conventional, 
at  any  rate  testify  the  panic  which  they  are  sharing.  In  these 
particulars  the  sculptor 

vivos  duxit  de  mannore  vultus. 

One  thing  is  wanting  to  the  tomb  ;  under  the  present  inscription 
on  the  tablet  is  a  palpable  gap,  as  of  something  that  has  been  there 
and  has  been  removed.  In  reality,  the  long  and  rather  turgid  Latin 
effusion,  intended  for  the  purpose,  was  never  inscribed  there,  but 
the  curious  may  read  it  in  Hoare's  Modern  Wiltshire.  Sprat,  then 
Dean  of  Westminster  and  Bishop  of  Rochester,  afterwards  one  of 
the  few  London  clergy  who  read  James's  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
took  exception  to  some  of  the  expressions.  It  was  undeservedly 
eulogistic,  and  magnified  Thynne's  abilities,  his  services  to  Govern- 
ment and  Liberty,  and  his  exertions  against  Popish  corruption.  It 
thus  describes  the  crime  : 

Tres  armati,  equis  insidentes,  et  tenebris  oooperti, 
Unicum  inermem,  cumi  sedentem,  et  nihil  mail  suspicantem, 
Quatuorque  plumbeis  adoriuntur  globis  in  viscera  displosis, 
Totidem  emigrant!  animae  exitus  aperuere, 
Sed  scelua  a  tergo  sequitur  vindicta,  etc.,  etc. 
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Perhaps  200  years  ago  the  natural  horror  excited  by  the  event 
made  men  attribute  better  qualities  to  the  victim  than  he  really 
possessed,  for  he  was  not  a  man  of  high  or  blameless  character.  Thomas 
Thynne — '  Tom  of  ten  thousand,'  as  he  was  nicknamed  in  reference  to 
what  in  his  time  was  considered  an  immense,  as  it  was  an  uncommon, 
income — was  about  thirty-four  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Twelve  years  earlier  he  had  come  into  possession  of  the  magnificent 
house  of  Longleat,  then,  and  perhaps  still,  the  finest  country  house 
in  England.  Founded  on  the  site  of  a  dissolved  priory,  it  had  been 
built  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  greatly  added  to  by  Thynne' s 
uncle  under  the  judicious  advice  of  Wren.  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
stayed  there  on  her  way  to  Bristol.  Many  interesting  memories 
cluster  round  the  house,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  when  the  saintly 
Ken  was  extruded  from  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  on  account  of  his 
loyalty  to  James  the  Second,  he  found  a  shelter  for  his  pious  and 
meditative  mind  there.1 

Thynne,  who  had  been  at  first  attached  to  the  Court  and  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  subsequently  became,  owing  to  a  quarrel,  an  adherent 
of  Monmouth,  and  entertained  him  at  Longleat  on  his  progress  through 
the  West  in  1680,  a  tour  the  memories  of  which  were  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  peasantry  at  the  time  of  the  Western  Rebellion.  Allusion 
is  made  to  this  visit  by  Dryden  in  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  where 
Thynne  is  ironically  called  '  wise  '  Issachar  : 

From  east  to  west  his  glories  he  displays 
And,  like  the  sun,  the  promised  land  surveys. 
Fame  runs  before  him  as  the  morning  star, 
And  shouts  of  joy  salute  him  from  afar  ; 
Each  house  receives  him  as  a  guardian  god 
And  consecrates  the  place  of  his  abode. 
But  hospitable  treats  did  most  commend 
Wise  Issachar,  his  wealthy  western  friend. 

Whether  Thynne  had  dissipated  his  property  in  the  companionship 
of  Monmouth  or  not,  he  appears  to  have  been  bent  soon  after  this 
visit  on  making  an  advantageous  marriage,  and  determined,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  '  marriage  broker,'  to  pay  his  addresses  to  a  very 
wealthy  and  important  heiress. 

In  the  year  1681  Elizabeth  Percy  was  fourteen  years  of  age ;  she 
was  the  sole  heiress  of  Josceline,  eleventh  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
at  the  early  age  of  four  had  succeeded  to  the  honours  and  estates  of 
the  house  of  Percy,  holding  in  her  own  right  six  of  the  oldest  baronies 
in  the  kingdom — those  of  Percy,  Lucy,  Poynings,  Fitz-Payne,  Bryan, 
and  Latimer.  She  had  been  brought  up  by  her  grandmother,  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Northumberland,  who,  it  is  said,  refused  her 

1  Thomas  Thynne,  Viscount  Weymouth,  though  not  a  non-juror,  did  himself 
honour  by  offering  to  the  most  virtuous  of  the  non-jurors  a  tranquil  and  dignified 
asylum  in  the  princely  mansion  of  Longleat.  There  Ken  passed  a  happy  and 
honoured  old  age. — Macaulay,  History  of  England,  chap.  xvii. 
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hand  to  Charles  the  Second  for  his  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
At  twelve  years  old  she  had  been  married  to  Henry  Cavendish,  Earl  of 
Ogle,  son  and  heir  of  the  second  Duke  of  Newcastle  of  the  former 
creation.  Elizabeth  was  a  plain  child,  so  red-headed  as  to  be  called 
'  carrots,'  or  '  Countess  Carrots,'  while  Ogle,  at  the  time  only  fifteen 
years  old,  was  a  sickly,  feeble,  unattractive  lad.  He  died  a  year 
later,  and  his  child- widow  once  more  became  an  object  of  attention  to 
the  marriage  market.  She  had  many  suitors,  but  it  is  only  necessary 
to  consider  one  other  besides  Thynne,  viz.  Count  Carl  John  Konigs- 
marck.  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  his  Love  of  an  Uncrowned  Queen,  has  described 
the  glittering  but  superficial  qualities,  the  personal  beauty  and  bravery, 
but  unscrupulous  character,  of  this  Swedish  nobleman,  and  his  younger 
brother  Philip  Christopher.  Carl  John  had  passed  an  adventurous 
youth,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  conspicuous  gallantry  in 
the  field  ;  he  had  also  visited  many  Courts  and  plucked  the  fruits  of 
notoriety,  and  conquered  the  hearts  of  the  most  illustrious  and  high- 
born women.  He  had  visited  the  Court  of  St.  James's  several  years 
earlier,  and  in  1681  brought  over  his  brother  Philip,  a  lad  of  seventeen, 
to  finish  his  education  in  England,  first  by  attending  Foubert's  Military 
Academy,  and  then  by  going  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  was  not 
sufficient  on  this  occasion  for  Carl  John  merely  to  win  the  hearts  of 
the  frail  beauties  of  Charles's  Court ;  unequalled  in  his  success  in  their 
pursuit,  he  was  aiming  at  more  material  advantages,  and  made  pre- 
tensions to  the  hand  of  Lady  Ogle.  When  one  considers  the  strange 
vicissitudes  this  plain  and  unhappy  girl  passed  through  in  her  child- 
hood, it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  she  did,  by  way  of  compensation, 
obtain  when  of  maturer  years  a  distinguished  and  imposing  career  as 
wife  of  the  influential  Duke  of  Somerset ;  she  was  thrice  wedded  and 
twice  widowed  before  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Konigsmarck  came  forward  as  her  suitor,  and  was  not  un- 
favourably regarded  by  her,  but  Lady  Northumberland  peremptorily 
rejected  his  pretensions,  and  in  high  dudgeon  the  Count  resumed 
his  military  career  and  fought  with  great  courage  against  the  Moors 
and  at  Algiers.  It  was  during  his  absence  that  Lady  Northumberland, 
determined  to  prevent  the  girl  from  being  snared  into  a  marriage  with 
a  foreign  adventurer,  arranged  and  carried  through  the  match  with 
Thynne.  The  profligate  owner  of  Longleat  had  not  been  sufficiently 
confident  of  his  own  purse  or  other  attractions,  so  had  enlisted  in  his 
favour  the  services  of  a  marriage  broker,  George  Potter,  and  bound 
himself  to  the  latter  in  the  penal  sum  of  1000?.  to  pay  500/.  to  Potter 
within  ten  days  after  his  marriage  to  Lady  Ogle  should  have  become 
an  accomplished  fact.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  what  resources 
Potter  could  be  supposed  to  have  for  helping  Thynne  in  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  great  Countess  of  the  North,2  who  had  rejected  for 

-  A  century  ago  this  Lady  Northumberland  was  considered  to  have  been  the  last 
who  kept  up  the  ceremonious  state  of  the  old  peerage  :  when  she  went  out  to  visit,  a 
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her  granddaughter  the  addresses  of  a  king's  son.     Whatever  they 
were,  Thynne  succeeded  in  his  suit  where  Konigsmarck  had  failed. 

I  will  for  a  moment  anticipate  the  course  of  the  story  in  order 
to  say  that,  several  years  after  the  marriage,  and  when  Thynne  and 
Potter  were  both  dead,  the  widow  of  the  latter  sued  the  executors  of 
the  former  for  the  500Z. — unsuccessfully.  The  House  of  Lords  decided 
that  the  bond  was  an  unlawful  one,  for  that  marriages  should  be  pro- 
moted '  by  the  mediation  of  friends  and  relations  and  not  of  hirelings.' 

The  marriage  then  was  solemnised  (this  has  been  often  doubted, 
but  in  view  of  Mrs.  Potter's  action  the  fact  seems  beyond  question), 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  unhappy  girl-wife  fled  from  the 
husband  she  dreaded  ;  it  is  said  that  her  friend  in  this  emergency  was 
Lady  Temple,  the  Dorothy  Osborne  of  Macaulay's  famous  essay,  whose 
charming  and  sprightly  letters  to  her  lover,  William  Temple,  during 
their  long  and  seemingly  hopeless  engagement,  are  still  read  with 
delight  and  admiration. 

Hateful  as  her  new  bondage  was,  Elizabeth  Thynne,  or  Lady  Ogle, 
was  not  destined  to  be  long  the  wife,  even  in  name,  of  the  man  she 
abhorred.  Konigsmarck  was  determined  to  avenge  her  and  revenge 
himself ;  perhaps  in  the  intervals  of  his  African  campaigns  he  was 
meditating  over  his  chances  of  still  winning  the  heiress ;  now  that 
Thynne  had  actually  been  preferred  to  him  he  determined  that  no 
risk  of  consequences  should  stand  in  the  way  of  retaliation.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  calculate  the  cost ;  there  was  that  in  the  blood  of  his 
race  which  spurned  cautious  action.  It  is  unlikely  that  she  knew  of 
his  schemes,  and  most  improbable  that  she  was  in  any  way  accessory 
to  them,  though  thirty  years  afterwards,  when  she  had  become  the 
powerful  and  important  Duchess  of  Somerset,  the  cruel  slander  was 
laid  to  her  charge  by  no  less  a  writer  than  Swift.3 

Thynne's  hostility  to  the  Court  and  his  attachment  to  Monmouth 
had  continued,  and  in  November  1681,  shortly  before  his  marriage, 
he  was  removed  from  his  command  of  the  Wilts  Militia.  He  had  only 
recently  been  one  of  that  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  which  refused  to  be 
coerced  by  the  Chief  Justices  Pemberton  and  North  into  finding  a 
true  bill  against  Shaftesbury ;  and  by  a  strange  destiny  these  two 
magistrates  were  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  murderers. 

footman,  bareheaded,  walked  on  each  side  of  her  coach,  and  a  second  coach  with 
her  woman  attended  her.    Elizabeth,  even  after  becoming  Duchess   of   Somerset, 
never  sat  down  in  her  presence  without  obtaining  leave  to  do  so. 
3  Beware  of  Carrots  from  Northumberland, 
Carrots  sown  Thynne  a  deep  root  may  get, 
If  so  be  they  are  in  Somer  set ; 
Their  cunnings  mark  thou ;  for  I  have  been  told 
They  assassin  when  young,  and  poison  when  old. 
Boot  out  those  Carrots,  0  thou  whose  name 
Is  backwards  and  forwards  always  the  same. 
Queen  Anne  (Anna)  is  of  course  invoked  in  the  last  two  lines. 
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Attached  to  Konigsmarck's  person  was  a  certain  Captain  Vratz,  a 
bold,  daring,  and  absolutely  unscrupulous  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  the  wars,  and  obeyed  him  with  dog-like  fidelity. 
Vratz  had  commanded  the  forlorn  hope  at  the  siege  of  Mons,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  gallantry  there  had  been  made  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange  a  lieutenant  of  his  Guards,  and  been  given  by  the  King  of 
Sweden  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse.  Konigsmarck  knew  him  to 
be  a  suitable  instrument  for  his  black  emprise,  and  Vratz  faithfully  and 
unrepentingly  performed  the  task.  He  was  all  too  willing  to  take  the 
Count's  quarrel  with  Thynne  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  later  explained 
the  matter  by  saying  that  after  sending  Thynne  a  challenge  by  post  from 
Holland,  and  failing  to  get  satisfaction  that  way,  he  determined  to 
make  a  '  rencounter '  of  it  in  the  street,  and  therefore  took  two  swash- 
buckling companions  to  protect  him  in  case  he  should  be  set  upon  by 
Thynne's  servants.  Of  these  two  companions  one  was  Boraski,  a 
Pole,  who  had  been  brought  over  by  Konigsmarck  from  abroad, 
ostensibly  for  the  purposes  of  his  stable  ;  there  was  a  fierce  gale  raging 
in  the  North  Sea  during  his  voyage,  and  the  ship  spent  something  like 
seven  weeks  in  coming  from  Hamburg  and  was  nearly  cast  away, 
Boraski  eventually  reaching  London  on  Friday,  the  10th  of  February 
1682.  The  other  conspirator,  the  least  guilty  of  the  gang,  was 
Lieutenant  Stern,  a  German,  who  was  suborned  by  Vratz,  under  whose 
powerful  influence  he  fell  soon  after  a  casual  rencontre  at  his  lodgings 
in  the  City. 

I  have  above  made  allusion  to  the  circumstance  that  Konigs- 
marck had  brought  his  younger  brother  Philip  from  Sweden  to  complete 
his  education  in  England.  He  had  engaged  as  governor  for  him  a 
certain  Frederick  Hanson,  with  whom  the  youth  was  lodging  at 
Foubert's  Military  Academy,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Haymarket. 
The  recent  establishment  of  this  academy  had  been  considered  a  ques- 
tion of  almost  national  importance.  Evelyn  tells  us  the  object  was  to 
4  lessen  the  vast  expense  the  nation  is  at  yearly  in  sending  children 
into  France  to  be  taught  military  exercises.'  The  King  gave  100Z. 
towards  this  institution,  the  name  of  which  is  perpetuated  by  Foubert's 
Place,  leading  out  of  Regent  Street.  Philip  was  now  approaching 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  though  one  can  have  no  doubt  that  in 
fencing,  horsemanship  and  love  he  was  precocious  beyond  all  his 
companions,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  complicity  in  the 
plot  against  Thynne.  Both  Thackeray  and  Wilkins  have  told  us  in 
vivid  words  of  the  horrible  tragedy  of  which  he  was  a  dozen  years  later 
the  prime  cause,  and  in  which  he  perished  miserably.  His  amorous 
tongue  and  pleasing  person  brought  about  the  consignment  of  Sophia 
Dorothea,  our  uncrowned  queen,  to  a  thirty-six  years'  imprisonment. 
Whatever  crimes  and  vices  may  be  truthfully  laid  to  his  charge  in 
later  years,  it  is  not  clearly  established  that  he  abetted  his  brother  on 
the  present  occasion.  But  his  tutor  Hanson  undoubtedly  knew  what 
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was  going  on ;  he  admitted  in  Court  that  he  had  consulted  the  Swedish 
envoy  as  to  the  position  of  the  Count  in  reference  to  Lady  Ogle,  should 
he  kill  Thynne.  His  own  statement,  given  with  much  prevarication, 
amounted  to  his  having  asked  the  envoy  whether,  if  Konigsmarck 
'  called  Thynne  to  account,'  the  English  law  would  prevent  him 
marrying  his  widow.  He  also  one  afternoon  bought  a  sword  and 
riding-coat  in  Charing  Cross  for  the  use  of  Boraski,  and  on  returning 
with  young  Philip  from  the  theatre  the  same  evening  made  a  great 
complaint  that  the  sword  was  not  ready. 

This  was  on  Saturday,  the  llth  of  February ;  in  view  of  what 
followed  it  was  a  significant  fact  that  the  Count  should  next  day  have 
asked  a  youth  of  fifteen  who  was  engaged  to  attend  on  him  whether 
there  was  any  law  against  riding  on  Sunday ;  the  boy  said  there  was 
none,  except  during  the  services.  Though  the  Count  strenuously 
denied  this,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  boy's  story  as  to  this 
and  certain  other  damaging  details  was  true. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  times  even  a  thoroughfare 
so  near  the  Court  as  Pall  Mall  was  filthy  in  appearance  as  well  as 
dark  and  dangerous.  St.  James's  Square,  we  are  told,  was  a  dumping- 
ground  for  the  refuse  and  dead  dogs  and  cats  of  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  rubbish  was  shot  '  under  the  windows  of  the  gilded  saloons  in 
which  the  first  magnates  of  the  realm,  Norfolks,  Onnonds,  Kents  and 
Pembrokes,  gave  banquets  and  balls.' 

In  the  afternoon  (of  Sunday  the  12th)  Thynne  went  to  call  upon 
Lady  Northumberland,  the  grandmother  and  guardian  of  his  wife.  Her 
house  was  at  the  top  of  St.  James's  Street,  where  White's  Club  now 
stands.  What  a  curious  Sunday  call  !  The  powerful  Dowager  and  the 
battered  rake  who  had  married  and  then  lost  the  heiress — the  child- wife 
absent,  perhaps  with  the  sweet- tempered  Lady  Temple  sheltering  her  ; 
Thynne's  imposing  equipage  at  the  door,  with  running  footmen  bearing 
flambeaux ;  and  hanging  over  all  the  unsatisfied  claim  of  Mr.  Potter  for 
500Z.  for  bringing  about  the  match  !  When  Thynne  went  out  to  pay 
this  visit,  word  was  brought  at  once  to  Vratz,  who  met  his  confederates 
at  the  Black  Bull  Inn  in  Holborn,  there  took  horse,  and  started  off 
through  the  growing  dusk,  via  Temple  Bar,  the  Strand  and  Charing 
Cross.  Stern  was  the  foremost  of  the  three,  when,  at  the  foot  of 
St.  Alban's  Street  (where  Waterloo  Place  now  is),  they  met  Thynne's 
coach  returning,  one  of  the  footmen  with  his  lighted  flambeau  preceding 
it  to  show  the  way.  What  followed  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  a 
moment ;  Vratz  held  up  the  coach  with  a  '  Stop,  you  dog ! '  to  the 
driver,  and  a  pistol  pointed  at  him  ;  then  Boraski  pushed  his  mus- 
quetoon  in  at  the  carriage  window,  and  discharged  its  contents  full 
into  Thynne's  breast,  and  the  three  scoundrels  decamped  at  once, 
clattering  away  up  the  Haymarket. 

Vratz  made  his  way  back  to  Konigsmarck  to  report  the  news, 
whither  also  soon  after  came  Hanson,  fresh  from  the  King's  Palace 
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at  Whitehall,  where  the  intelligence  had  created  immense  con- 
sternation. 

If  we  wish  a  picture  of  the  scene  that  the  great  gallery  of  Whitehall 
probably  presented  on  that  Sunday  evening,  the  12th  of  February  1682, 
at  the  moment  that  the  news  was  brought,  we  can  find  it  in  the  pages 
of  Macaulay.  The  great  master  of  the  English  language  has  depicted 
its  appearance  on  another  Sunday  evening  almost  exactly  three  years 
later  as  one  of  revelry  and  play — the  King  toying  with  three  women 
whose  charms  were  the  boast,  as  their  vices  were  the  disgrace,  of  three 
nations,  Barbara  Palmer,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  whose  voluptuous 
loveliness  had  once  overcome  all  hearts  ;  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
her  soft  features  illuminated  with  the  vivacity  of  France ;  and 
Hortensia,  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  her  face  resplendent  with  the  rich 
beauty  of  the  South,  but  her  understanding  marred  by  ungovernable 
passion.4 

The  diarists  of  the  time  tell  us  how  easy  it  was  for  any  man  of 
address  with  sufficient  credentials  to  present  himself  at  the  King's 
levies  or  couchees,  without  any  special  invitation,  and  watch  him  at 
wine,  gallantry  or  play.  In  his  former  brilliant  and  open  sojourn 
in  London,  Konigsmarck  must  often  have  been  present  on  such  an 
occasion  as  one  of  the  favoured  few  whom  the  King  was  wont  to 
honour  with  especial  recognition.  Young  Philip  Konigsmarck  would 
probably  have  been  there  on  this  occasion  had  he  not  been  visiting 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  the  royal  candidate, 
if  we  may  believe  the  story,  for  the  Lady  Ogle's  hand. 

Another  person  at  the  same  time  at  Whitehall  was  Sir  John 
Reresby,  M.P.  for  Aldborough  in  Yorkshire,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  Middlesex  and  Westminster.  He  was  now  in  middle  life,  but  many 
years  before  had  cut  a  brilliant  figure  in  Paris,  and  ingratiating  himself 
with  Henrietta  Maria,  had  thus  obtained  the  ear  of  Charles  the  Second. 
In  those  memoirs,  which  present  so  graphic  an  account  of  the  history 
of  his  time,  he  describes  Charles's  concern  at  the  news  of  the  occurrence, 
and  his  uneasiness  lest  it  should  be  turned  to  political  account,  for 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  been  in  Thynne's  carriage,  and  been 
dropped  by  the  latter  at  his  house  ;  it  was,  however,  clearly  established 
later  that,  had  the  Duke  still  been  in  the  coach,  the  assault  on  Thynne 
would  not  then  at  any  rate  have  been  made.  Reresby  tells  us  how 
he  proceeded  to  leave  the  Court  and  was  just  stepping  into  bed,  when 
one  of  Thynne's  servants  applied  to  him  for  a  '  Hue  and  Cry,'  '*  imme- 
diately after  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  carriage  arrived  to  carry 
him  to  the  wounded  man's  lodgings.  There  in  the  presence  of  a 
distinguished  group  of  men,  Monmouth  among  them,  he  found  Thynne 
dying  from  the  wounds  he  had  received.  Warrants  were  granted 

4  See  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  chap.  iv. 

1  A  Hue  and  Cry  (Hutesium  et  clamor)  is  the  old  process  of  pursuing  with  horn 
and  with  voice  all  felons,  and  such  as  have  dangerously  wounded  another. 
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for  the  arrest  of  the  assassins,  and  Reresby  tells  us  how,  in  company 
with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  Mordaunt,  the  groom  of  the  stole 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  he  personally  captured  Vratz  in  a  Swedish 
doctor's  house  in  Leicester  Fields.  Boraski  and  Stern  were  also 
arrested  and  brought  to  Reresby  for  examination ;  and  so  interested 
was  the  King  in  the  whole  matter  that  he  directed  the  investigation 
to  take  place  in  his  own  presence,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  examine 
the  accused  himself.  Hanson,  the  tutor,  was  also  examined,  and 
made  the  very  damaging  statement  that  Konigsmarck,  who  had 
formerly  been  so  well  known  in  England,  had  on  this  occasion  arrived 
incognito  ten  days  before  the  murder,  and  lain  disguised  till  it  had 
been  committed.  Reresby  thereupon  proceeded  to  his  lodgings  to 
arrest  him,  but  as  he  tells  us  found  '  the  bird  was  flown.' 

The  Count,  however,  was  not  fated  to  escape  trial.  Vratz  had 
come  to  his  lodgings  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  red-handed  from  the  scene 
of  the  tragedy,  told  his  story  and  then  gone  off  to  the  doctor's  in 
Leicester  Fields.  On  the  Monday  morning,  when  the  Count's  boy 
came  in  to  attend  on  him,  the  latter  asked  the  lad  what  the  bustle 
in  the  street  had  been  for,  and  the  boy  said  it  was  over  the  capture  of 
Thynne's  murderers,  whereupon  Konigsmarck  made  hurried  prepara- 
tions to  decamp.  Announcing  his  immediate  departure  for  Windsor 
and  concealing  his  identity,  he  sallied  out  to  take  coach  at  Charing 
Cross,  but  he  directed  the  coach  to  carry  him  to  Rotherhithe.  There 
he  lay  some  time  disguised,  in  terror  of  discovery,  probably  not  so 
much  dreading  the  King's  constables  as  the  summary  vengeance  of 
the  mob  who  were  thirsting  for  his  blood.  The  idea  that  an  honest 
Englishman  of  ancient  lineage  and  great  estate  should  be  barbarously 
murdered  on  a  Sunday  evening,  in  the  heart  of  London,  close  to  the 
Royal  Palace,  by  three  foreign  ruffians,  acting  at  the  instigation  of  a 
Swedish  adventurer  who  had  received  royal  hospitality,  incensed 
popular  anger  to  fever  point.  The  Count  lay  concealed  till  the 
Thursday  at  a  Swede's  house  in  Rotherhithe,  when  he  took  boat  (a 
small  sculling- boat)  and  was  rowed  by  stages  to  Gravesend,  but  in 
spite  of  his  disguise  he  had  been  seen  and  identified.  A  reward  had 
been  offered  for  his  apprehension,  and  a  neighbour  of  the  Swede  at 
Rotherhithe  recognised  him,  from  the  published  description,  and  gave 
information.  Officers  from  London  arrested  the  Count  just  as  he 
was  landing  from  his  boat  at  the  Gravesend  stairs  on  Sunday  evening 
the  19th  ;  and  only  just  in  time,  for  he  had  made  arrangements  to  sail 
in  a  vessel  that  was  to  be  cleared  at  Gravesend  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. He  was  sent,  closely  guarded  by  a  file  of  musketeers,  to  Whitehall, 
and  on  the  way  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  treatment  and  behaviour 
of  the  three  assassins  since  their  arrest.  When  he  heard  of  Vratz's 
stubborn  indifference  he  seemed  to  take  heart,  and  pretended  to 
attribute  the  murder  to  a  quarrel  of  Vratz  and  Thynne  over  a  lady 
(this  of  course  was  Vratz's  own  assumed  attitude) ;  but  when  he  heard 
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that  Boraski  had  made  a  full  confession  he  became  exceedingly  dis- 
composed, wept,  bit  his  clothes,  and  began  to  picture  the  doom  that 
was  hanging  over  him  and  which  he  had  so  richly  merited.  He  lost 
his  self-possession,  and  blurted  out  words  which  were  much  commented 
on  at  the  trial :  *  'Tis  a  stain  upon  my  blood,  but  one  good  action  in  the 
wars,  or  a  lodging  upon  a  counterscarp,  will  wash  away  all  that/ 

Konigsmarck  on  his  arrest  was  taken  before  the  King  and  the 
Council  to  be  examined,  and  must  have  had  strange  sensations  on 
finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  monarch  at  whose  Court  he  had 
made  such  a  brilliant  figure.  He  behaved  with  great  assurance,  and 
Reresby  notes  especially  that  he  was  fine  of  person,  and  his  hair  the 
longest  that  he  had  ever  seen.  He  equivocated  as  to  his  reason  for 
keeping  concealed  in  London ;  the  King,  however,  let  it  be  seen  that 
he  would  not  object  if  the  Count  were  acquitted. 

Others  besides  the  King  were  exerting  themselves  in  Konigs- 
marck's  interest,  and  Foubert  came  from  the  Academy  to  attempt  to 
bribe  Reresby  to  arrange  an  acquittal ;  this  was  by  no  means  a  solitary 
case  in  Reresby's  experience;  coupled  with  Hanson's  conduct,  it 
gives  some  colour  to  the  idea  insisted  upon  by  Thackeray  that  Philip 
Konigsmarck  was  privy  to  the  affair ;  the  lad,  indeed,  gave  evidence, 
probably  false,  in  support  of  his  brother,  and  it  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  by  the  Chief  Justice,  who  pretended  to  attach  great  importance 
to  it. 

The  trial  was  not  long  deferred  ;  bills  having  been  found  at  Hicks's 
Hall  (the  building  which,  like  Campden  House  in  the  west,  per- 
petuated the  memory  of  Baptist  Hicks,  first  Viscount  Campden),  the 
hearing  of  the  terrible  indictment  began  on  the  following  day  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  All  three  Chiefs  of  the  Common  Law  Judicature  were 
present  on  the  bench.  Sir  Francis  Pemberton,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  who  presided,  had  experienced  many  vicissitudes  in 
his  career.  He  had  led  a  riotous  youth,  flung  all  studies  aside,  and  out- 
cavaliered  the  Cavaliers  in  profligacy  ;  but,  during  a  long  incarceration 
for  debt,  he  had  turned  his  enforced  leisure  to  wiser  account,  and 
acquired  in  prison  the  scholarship  and  jurisprudence  which  he  had 
spurned  at  school.  Though  a  royalist  Judge,  he  did  not  go  far 
enough  for  the  Court,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  Bench ;  and  his 
chief  title  to  fame  will  rest  on  his  subsequent  conduct  as  the  leading 
advocate  for  the  Seven  Bishops. 

With  him  were  Francis  North,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  William  Montagu,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  George 
Treby,  the  Recorder.  North,  afterwards  better  known  as  Lord 
Keeper  Guildford,  was  a  servile  truckling  lawyer,  who  had  in  com- 
pany with  Pemberton  lately  been  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  force 
the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  to  find  a  true  bill  against  Shaftesbury. 
Montagu  afterwards  earned  some  notoriety  for  sentencing  a  witch  to 
death,  but  acted  honourably  in  his  protest  against  the  pretended 
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dispensing  power.  Treby  was  a  well-known  Whig  lawyer  from  the 
west. 

Even  the  Lord  Mayor  who  accompanied  the  judges  was  a  person 
of  more  than  civic  celebrity  ;  his  predecessor,  Sir  Patience  Ward,  had 
played  a  manful  part  in  reference  to  the  City  Charters,  and  used 
language  very  unpalatable  to  the  Court ;  it  was  therefore  important 
for  the  Crown  to  replace  Ward  at  the  end  of  1681  by  some  more  pliant 
instrument ;  after  a  fierce  contest  John  Moore,  a  Tory,  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  Charles,  was  elected ;  he  was  subsequently  member 
for  the  City,  and  his  subserviency  to  James  the  Second  and  his  appre- 
hension for  his  future  safety  may  be  gauged  from  the  circumstance 
that  one  of  James's  last  acts  as  king  was  to  grant  him  a  *  general 
pardon  '  under  the  great  seal.6 

The  four  prisoners  were  arraigned  before  this  solemn  tribunal, 
and  at  nine  in  the  morning  the  trial  began  ;  it  is  impossible  to  study 
it  at  the  present  day  without  being  struck  by  the  unfairness  and 
inhumanity  of  the  criminal  law  of  that  time.  Its  very  severity 
encouraged  judges  to  admit  in  favour  of  prisoners  objections,  seem- 
ingly frivolous,  some  of  which  could  be  successfully  urged  down  to  a 
quite  recent  period.  No  counsel  were  allowed  to  the  accused,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  how  much  of  the  evidence  they,  or  the  foreign 
moiety  of  the  jury,  understood ;  the  nationalities  of  the  prisoners 
made  a  jury  de  medietate  linguae  (i.e.  half  English  and  half  foreign) 
necessary,  but  the  empanelling  of  such  a  jury  was  not  altogether 
an  advantage  to  the  prisoners,  of  whom  two  were  Swedes,  one  a 
German,  and  the  fourth  a  Pole  :  the  very  interpreters  could  not 
understand  all  the  languages,  and  the  Judges  would  not  pause  for 
every  answer  to  be  immediately  translated. 

Thus,  after  Hanson  the  tutor  has  given  evidence  at  immense  length 
in  English,  the  following  conversation  takes  place  : 

L.  C.  J.  (PEMBERTON)  (to  Hanson). — Look  you,  sir,  now  will  you  in  French 
deliver  this  for  the  benefit  of  those  jurymen  that  don't  understand  English. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  (junior  counsel  for  the  Crown). — We  pray,  my  lord,  that  our 
interpreter  may  do  it. 

L.  C.  J. — When  a  man  can  speak  both  languages  he  needs  no  interpreter, 
he  is  his  own  best  interpreter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS. — My  lord,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  ask  it ;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  I  find  when  you  examine  a  man  with  the  hair,  and  when  you  examine 
him  against  the  hair  ;  when  you  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  man  answer  you 
will  pump  him  with  questions,  and  cross-interrogate  him,  to  sift  out  the  truth  ; 
now  if  you  leave  this  man  to  the  interpretation  of  what  he  hath  said  himself, 
he  will  make  a  fine  story  of  it  and  we  shall  be  never  the  wiser. 

L.  C.  J. — You  may  examine  him  in  French  if  you  will. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS. — And  I  understand  none  but  Pedlar's  French. 

6  Moore  is  thus  referred  to  in  Absalom  and  Achitophel : — 

This  year  did  Ziloah  rule  Jerusalem, 
And  boldly  all  sedition's  syrtes  stem. 
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Sir  FRANCIS  WINN  (leading  counsel  for  the  Crown). — The  truth  of  it  is,  what 
your  lordship  says  cannot  be  opposed  regularly  ;  but  I  do  appeal  to  your  lordship, 
and  all  the  judges,  and  all  the  Court,  whether  this  man  does  answer  like  an 
ingenuous  man  ;  you  see  he  shifts. 

L.  C.  J. — I  do  not  see  it,  nor  do  I  believe  he  shifts  in  anything  you  ask  of  him ; 
either  he  tells  you  what  the  question  is,  or  the  reason  of  it ;  how  far  that  is  a 
reason  is  left  to  the  jury  to  consider. 

Sir  Francis  Winn  continued  to  press  for  the  interpreter,  and 
North  from  the  Bench  came  to  his  rescue,  whereupon  : 

L.  C.  J.— If  that  be  liked  better  let  it  be  so.  [Addressing  the  interpreter] 
Mr.  Craven,  can  you  tell  the  substance  of  the  evidence  that  this  gentleman  hath 
given  ? 

Mr.  CRAVEN. — No,  I  cannot ;  his  evidence  has  been  so  long,  and  so  many 
cross  questions  have  been  asked. 

The  interpreters,  too,  were  inclined  to  act  in  a  very  irregular  way, 
and  mixed  up  their  own  personal  knowledge  with  that  of  the  witness. 
Thus,  Sir  Francis  Winn  exclaims  : 

We  observe  what  a  sort  of  interpreter  Sir  N.  Johnson  is  ;  he  speaks  more  like 
an  advocate  than  an  interpreter ;  he  mingles  interpreter  and  witness  and 
advocate  together.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him. 

At  another  moment  Johnson,  interpreting  a  witness,  said  : 

And  he  says  all  the  servants  in  Germany  wear  such  broadswords. 

L.  C.  J. — You  know  yourself,  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  you  have  travelled 
there. 

Sir  N.  JOHNSON. — Yes,  my  lord,  they  do  ;  and  the  Poles  much  broader 
and  greater  swords  than  the  others.  Here  is  one  in  court  that  hath  a  great 
broadsword  now  by  his  side. 

A  little  later  Johnson  again  comes  into  conflict  with  the  Crown 
counsel. 

Sir  FR.  WINN. — You  may  observe,  my  lord,  how  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson, 
who  is  interpreter  in  the  case,  is  a  witness,  and  argues  for  the  prisoner  too. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS. — Pray,  Sir  Nathaniel,  is  a  rencounter  the  killing  of  a  man 
after  this  manner  ? 

Sir  N.  JOHNSON. — A  rencounter  is  another  sort  of  thing,  sir ;  you  don't 
speak  as  if  you  were  a  soldier. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS. — My  being  a  soldier  or  not  is  nothing  to  the  business  ;  but  the 
captain  said  he  intended  to  have  made  a  rencounter  of  it. 

Sir  FR.  WINN. — But,  my  lord,  we  desire  to  take  notice  of  Sir  Nathaniel's 
forwardness,  for  it  may  be  a  precedent  in  other  cases. 

'L.  C.  J. — What  do  you  talk  of  a  precedent  ?  When  did  you  see  a  precedent 
of  a  like  trial  of  strangers  that  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English  ? 

Konigsmarck,  being  charged  as  an  accessory,  asked  to  have  his 
trial  postponed  until  the  principals  should  have  been  convicted. 
Pemberton  refused  this,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  power  to  separate 
the  trials,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  a  discretion  in  the 
matter,  and  his  real  reason  for  refusing  the  application  was  in  the 
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Count's  own  interest,  though  the  latter  was  not  aware  of  this  himself. 
Pemberton  in  two  other  respects  acted  illegally,  first  in  not  asking  Stern 
and  Boraski  what  they  had  to  say  for  themselves,  and  secondly  in 
not  allowing  their  depositions  to  be  read.  In  both  these  matters  the 
Chief  acted  illegally,  believing  that  the  '  Polander '  and  the  Lieutenant 
would  in  their  statements  (as  they  had  already  done  in  their  examina- 
tion) irretrievably  incriminate  Konigsmarck,  whom,  for  servile  reasons, 
he  wished  to  screen. 

!*$  The  case  against  the  three  principals  was  proved  without  any 
difficulty ;  indeed  they  all  acknowledged  it,  and  some  extra  evidence 
called  against  them  was  pleasantly  referred  to  by  counsel  as  '  killing 
dead  men ' ;  but  the  charge  against  the  Count  failed,  much  to  the 
popular  displeasure. 

Judex  damnatur,  cum  nocens  absolvitur, 

and  the  shame  of  this  bad  acquittal  rests  on  Pemberton.  The  reluctant 
evidence  of  Hanson,  the  tale  of  the  boy  attendant,  the  connected 
narrative  as  to  Boraski's  arrival  in  England,  his  equipment  with 
clothes  and  arms,  a  suspicious  incognito  of  '  Carlo  Cuski '  assumed 
by  Konigsmarck,  Vratz's  visit  immediately  after  the  murder,  the 
Count's  flight  in  disguise  after  hearing  of  the  arrest  of  the  assassins, 
his  stay  in  concealment  in  Rotherhithe,  and  his  demeanour  when 
arrested  must,  one  would  have  thought,  have  convinced  any  open- 
minded  man  of  his  guilt.  According  to  the  practice  of  those  days 
both  Winn  and  Williams  addressed  the  jury  for  the  Crown  when  the 
evidence  had  all  been  heard,  and  spoke  with  great  keenness  and 
lucidity.  Immense  applause  from  the  spectators  greeted  the  close 
of  each  speech.  But  then  came  the  turn  of  the  unjust  judge ;  his 
summing-up  was  extremely  clever,  for  he  does  not  appear  to  lean  over- 
heavily  in  favour  of  the  Count,  yet  he  glides  skilfully  over  the  most 
damning  points  of  the  case,  throwing  in  here  and  there  a  suggestion 
for  a  plausible  explanation. 

Ultimately  at  about  six  o'clock  the  jury  retired,  and  after  half 
an  hour's  absence  returned  with  the  verdict  of  '  Guilty '  against  the 
three  wretched  instruments  of  Konigsmarck,  and  of  '  Not  Guilty ' 
against  the  chief  conspirator  himself. 

'  God  bless  the  King  and  the  honourable  Bench  ! '  exclaimed  the 
brazen  and  shameless  Count. 

After  this  the  judges  left  the  Court,  not  condescending  themselves 
to  pronounce  the  awful  sentence,  and  the  convicted  prisoners,  having 
according  to  barbarous  usage  been  tied  up  by  the  executioner,  were 
sentenced  by  Treby  to  death,  a  penalty  which  they  underwent  on  the 
10th  of  March  in  Pall  Mall,  on  the  precise  spot  where  their  crime  had 
been  committed.  Vratz  died  callous  and  unrepenting,  and  had  the 
hardihood  to  salute  Reresby  on  the  way  to  execution,  but  Stern  and 
Boraski  made  full  confessions.  The  King,  in  deference  to  Vratz's 
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rank,  allowed  his  body  to  be  embalmed  and  sent  to  his  own  country, 
and  Evelyn  went  to  see  the  corpse,  which  he  notes  was  too  richly 
and  magnificently  trapped  out  for  so  daring  and  horrid  a  murderer. 
But  Stern  and  Boraski,  his  less  guilty  associates,  were  ordered  to  be 
hanged  in  chains. 

The  action  of  the  jury  is  remarkable,  for  only  a  short  dozen  years 
earlier  the  full  liberty  of  jurors  had  been  established  by  Vaughan 
upon  the  prosecution  of  the  celebrated  William  Penn.  The  trial 
lasted  only  one  day,  and  the  jury  had  been  selected  from  the  panel 
after  an  almost  interminable  number  of  challenges  ;  therefore  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  bribed  them  all.  The  Count  had  been  very 
particular  in  keeping  Walloons  off  the  jury  because  they  had  served 
against  the  Swedes,  also  Danes  because  his  father  in  the  wars  had 
burned  their  towns. 

The  Konigsmarcks  did  not  stay  long  in  England  where  their 
name  had  become  odious  to  the  nation ;  the  elder,  indeed,  was 
hardly  safe  from  popular  violence,  and  he  retired  to  France,  while 
his  younger  brother  abandoned  the  idea  of  Oxford.  Carl  John  con- 
tinued his  adventurous  life  abroad,  and  died  some  four  or  five 
years  later  from  disease,  contracted  through  his  exertions  in  the 
field,  so  that  he  did  his  best  to  wash  out  the  stain  by  '  good  actions  in 
the  wars'  and  'nights  on  counterscarps.'  Of  Philip's  future  career 
enough  has  already  been  written  elsewhere. 

HUGH  CHILDERS. 
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CAN    THE    WORKING    CLASSES    SAVE? 

A    WORKMAN^    VIEW 


THE  persistent  outcry  for  Old-age  Pensions  to  be  provided  by  the 
State  has  led  me  to  try  to  answer  the  question  at  the  head  of  this 
paper,  as  obviously,  if  the  working  classes  have  the  power  to  help 
themselves  in  this  matter,  it  is  clear  they  only  need  the  will  to  enable 
them  to  do  so. 

As  a  working  man  individualist,  who  thoroughly  believes  in  the 
principle  of  self-help,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  while  on  this  topic 
that,  apart  from  the  selfishness  which  seems  inborn  in  our  nature, 
I  am  not  much  in  love  with  the  prospect  of  having  my  earnings  still 
further  curtailed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  order  to  provide  a 
fund  from  which  my  more  improvident  fellow- workman,  who  has  had 
equal  opportunities  with  myself  through  life,  shall  be  assisted  when  he 
is  past  work  from  old-age.    And  for  this  reason.    While  at  the  time 
of  writing  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  details  of  the  proposed 
Government  measure,  it  is  a   moot  point  with  me  as  to  who  in 
strict  and  even-handed  justice  is  best  entitled  to  consideration  in  any 
scheme  for  conferring  pensions  on  those  who  arrive  at  old-age.    Should 
it  be  the  man  who  can  and  will  work,  respected  and  self-respecting, 
who  has  brought  up  a  family,  and  in  this  and  other  ways  contributed 
his  fair  quota  to  the  stability  and  wealth  of  the  nation ;  or  the  man 
who,  equally  good  as  a  craftsman,  thoughtlessly  wastes  what  money 
he  earns  in  the  gratification  of  his  sensual  propensities ;  or,  again,  the 
lazyback  who  does  not  care  which  end  goes  first,  who,  even  when  he 
has  the  chance,  barely  works  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
and  who  is  a  constant  drawback  to  the  moral  and  material  well-being  of 
the  community  ?     As  I  venture  to  submit,  when,  if  ever,  the  measure 
should  become  law,  the  man  who  by  strict  economy  and  Spartan-like 
self-denial  has  managed  to  amass  such  a  sum  as  would  just  debar  him 
from  being  able  to  claim  a  pension  as  a  right  is  left  out  in  the  cold, 
while  his  more  clamant  and  improvident  fellow  workman  is  granted 
that  right,  a  gross  injustice  will  have  been  done  to  the  man  whose 
conduct  has  added  to  and  not  detracted  from  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
body  politic.     And  I  aver  this  is  the  man  who,  whatever  the  cost, 
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deserves  a  pension,  entirely  without  regard  to  his  own  resources,  as  a 
reward  for  his  abstinence,  and  as  being  far  more  worthy  than  the 
needy  ne'er-do-well,  who,  so  far  as  I  can  fathom  the  outcry,  it  is 
primally  intended  to  benefit.  Further,  I  can  go  so  far  with  the 
Socialists  as  to  believe,  with  Adam  Smith,  there  is  no  other  source  of 
wealth  than  labour ;  thus,  the  steady-going  workman,  even  if  there 
is  no  special  payment  to  a  common  fund  for  the  purpose,  as  in  Germany, 
will  have  been  contributing  all  through  the  years  by  his  labour  to  the 
fund,  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  nation,  from  which  the  pensions  must 
be  paid,  in  a  more — much  more — marked  degree  than  his  negligent 
brother,  who,  as  the  prodigal  son,  it  seems  to  come  natural  for  us  to 
think  must  be  provided  for. 

But  to  my  text.  Although  the  attempt  has  often  been  made  to 
show  by  statistics  not  only  that  the  working  classes  can  save,  but  that 
they  actually  have  saved  through  the  various  agencies  for  the  pro- 
motion of  thrift,  other  than  commercial  banking  houses,  such  a  sum 
as  has  helped  to  swell  somewhat  materially  the  total  accredited  wealth 
of  the  nation,  nevertheless,  while  not  doubting  these  efforts  are  well 
meant,  still  they  are  unconvincing  and  delusive.  For  instance,  to  my 
mind,  and  in  the  light  of  my  experience,  it  will  need  a  rather  big 
grain  of  salt  to  enable  me  to  swallow  and  digest  the  latest  statement 
I  have  seen  bearing  on  this  point,  namely,  that  there  was  a  total  of 
450,000,0002.,  which  might  fairly  be  considered  as  working  class 
savings,  together  with  a  further  sum  of  1 50,000,00015. ,  belonging  to  the 
small  shopkeeping  class,  which  gives  a  total  of  600,000,0002.  in  the 
year  1905, '  a  sum  which  truly  seems  almost  fabulous  in  amount  to  be 
held  by  a  class  which,  as  we  are  told,  numbers  among  its  constituents 
twelve  millions  of  people  who  are  constantly  existing  on  the  borders 
of  indigence  and  want.  While  not  intending  to  deal  in  detail  with 
these  conclusions  of  the  statisticians,  I  desire  to  emphasise  a  fact  that 
is  well  known  to  most  working-class  observers,  and  which  has  often 
been  commented  on — that  the  actual  savings  by  bona-Jide  wage-earners 
are  really  small  in  the  aggregate,  the  moneys  deposited  by  them 
during  any  year  being  rendered  nugatory  as  accrued  capital  by  the 
amount  of  their  withdrawals. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  phase  of  the  question,  I  will  give  the 
following  particulars  from  the  accounts  for  1906  of  two  typical 
institutions  of  their  class  at  Leeds,  which  carry  on  a  large  business 
in  their  respective  spheres  of  usefulness.  In  these  statements  not  only 
the  moneys  deposited  and  withdrawn,  but  also  the  interest  has  been 
taken  into  the  account ;  although,  indeed,  so  far  as  regards  the  working- 
class  investor,  the  interest  is  only  a  negligible  quantity,  as  the  average 
sum  to  the  credit  of  each  depositor,  many  of  whom  belong  to  the 
middle  class  and  have  cheque  accounts,  in  such  a  large  institution 
with  branches  spread  over  a  wide  industrial  area  as  the  Yorkshire 
1  Mr.  Chiozza  Money,  M.P.,  Contemporary  Review,  June  1907. 
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Penny  Bank  is  given  in  the  balance-sheet  as  *  only  slightly  over 
31.  Os.  IQd.,  for  each  deposit,'  at  2f  per  cent,  per  annum.  And  as 
interest  is  only  paid  for  each  complete  calendar  month,  while  most 
of  the  wage-earners'  savings  are  both  paid  in  and  withdrawn  as  the 
occasion  offers  and  requires,  without  any  regard  to  the  time,  it  will 
frequently  happen  they  would  not  be  paid  nor  entitled  to  any  interest 
for  the  moneys  they  have  withdrawn. 


Yorkshire  Penny  Bank    . 
Interest  paid  to  depositors,  or 

added  to  their  accounts 
Leeds,    Skyrack,   and    Morley 

Savings  Bank 
Interest  paid  to  depositors,  or 

added  to  their  accounts 


Total  net  savings  . 


Deposits 

10,193,504     2 


405,253     8  0 

280,839  17  0 

28,175  11  3 

10,857,772  18  8 

10,175,631     9  0 

£682,141     9  8 


Withdrawals 
£  *.     il. 

9,919,288  10  10 


256,342  18    2 


£10,175,631     9    0 


As  will  be  seen,  there  is  only  an  actual  net  saving,  including  interest, 
of  682,141?.  9s.  8d.,  out  of  an  accredited  saving  of  10,424,3432.  19s.  5d., 
the  remaining  capital,  10,175,631?.  9s.,  having  been  withdrawn  and 
used,  so  far  as  it  was  owned  by  the  working  classes,  for  some  necessary 
household  requirements  during  the  course  of  the  year.  The  plain 
truth  is,  in  innumerable  cases  where  the  wage-earners  are  concerned, 
the  money  is  only  taken  to  the  bank  to  be  out  of  reach,  and  away 
from  the  temptation  to  spend  it,  which  would  surely  happen  if  they 
tried  to  save  it  at  home  ;  the  self-denial  that  must  be  exercised  in 
many  instances  being  truly  heroic,  and  worthy  of  all  praise.2 

In  making  any  estimate  of  the  ability  of  the  working  classes 
generally  to  save  what  may  be  thought  an  adequate  provision  for 
their  wants  in  old-age,  we  must  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  money 
amount  of  their  wages,  but  also  what  they  can  buy  with  them ;  and 
also  how  far  the  want  of  continuity  in  their  employment  will  affect 

2  The  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank  is  a  striking  example  of  the  difficulties  which  will 
beset  the  path  of  the  statistical  inquirer  when  he  sets  out  to  ascertain  what  may  fairlj 
be  considered  the  capital  savings  of  the  industrial  class.  For,  as  may  be  guessed  from 
its  large  capital  turnover,  although  a  penny  bank  both  in  fact  and  in  name,  inasmuch 
as  it  receives  deposits  of  one  penny  up  to  any  amount,  it  also  does  a  large  commercial 
business  over  its  counters,  customers  being  supplied  with  cheques  and  drafts  as  in 
regular  commercial  banks  ;  this  business  accounting  in  a  great  measure  for  its  large 
capital  turnover  and  accrued  interest,  and  not — as  would  be  expected  by  anyone 
ignorant  of  this  phase  of  its  character— the  savings  of  its  working-class  investors. 
The  Leeds,  Skyrack,  and  Morley  Savings  Bank,  started  in  1818  for  the  promotion  of 
thrift  among  the  working  classes,  is,  as  its  name  implies,  wholly  and  solely  a  savings 
bank.  And,  as  will  be  noticed,  the  situation  has  only  been  saved  by  the  accrued 
interest,  otherwise  the  bank  would  have  had  to  record  a  loss  on  its  transactions  for 
the  year. 

u  -2 
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the  general  average  of  their  earnings  ;  and,  further,  the  encroachment 
of  the  machine  upon  their  field  of  labour,  which  may  render  their 
opportunities  most  precarious  for  making  a  livelihood  even  at  all ;  and 
this,  not  forgetting  the  political  economists'  alternative  of  changing 
their  employment,  which  is  to-day  well-nigh  impossible,  as  all  the 
occupations  are  overcrowded.  I  am  no  pessimist,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  British  workman  as  an  industrial  force  is  played  out ;  but  it 
is  advisable  that  he  should  bestir  himself  and,  instead  of  relying  upon 
others  for  help,  take  the  future  into  his  own  hands,  and,  as  he  can, 
help  himself. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  do  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  begin  when 
our  sons  and  daughters  are  on  the  threshold  of  their  working  lives, 
and,  instead  of  selfishly  putting  them  to  some  occupation  which  will 
ensure  the  largest  return  to  the  family  exchequer  for  the  time  being, 
make  a  little  sacrifice  on  their  behalf,  and  have  them  taught  a  trade 
which  will  enable  them  to  provide  for  themselves  in  after-life,  as,  to 
my  mind,  this  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  parents  accounts  for 
much  of  the  distress  arising  through  want  of  work  with  which  we  are 
made  cognisant;  their  action  in  this  matter  creating  an  army  of 
general  labourers,  overgrown  errand-boys  and  clerks,  for  whom  the 
community  have  no  use  as  producers,  and  who  act  as  a  drag  on  the 
prosperity  of  their  class  as  competitors  in  the  labour  market,  keeping 
down  wages,  and  continually  allowing  themselves  to  slip  down  into 
the  residuum  who  do  not  want  any  work  at  all.  However,  while  this  is 
a  difficulty,  it  is  not  one  that  cannot  be  got  over,  difficulties  being 
only  raised  to  be  overcome.  And  I  thoroughly  believe,  by  teaching 
all  who  are  capable  of  being  taught  a  trade,  with  its  greater  call  for 
intellectual  training  and  moral  elevation,  even  this  obstacle  would 
be  surmounted,  and  workmen  reared  who  would  do  yeoman  service 
to  the  State. 

As  may  be  inferred,  while  I  have  a  strong  and  abiding  faith  in 
British  labour,  still  it  must  be  admitted  there  is  cause  for  heart- 
searching  in  the  truth  that  even  at  present,  when  our  manufacturing 
industries  are  busy  with  an  abounding  trade,  we  have  still  in  our  midst 
large  numbers  of  worthy  men  and  women  who  are  barely  able  to 
win  by  their  labour  a  decent  maintenance  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  While  this  is  a  proposition  that  will  not  be  seriously  dis- 
puted, still,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  consider  it  is  one  which  even 
under  present-day  industrial  conditions  should  be  accepted  as  in- 
evitable, as,  from  whatever  standpoint  we  look  upon  the  British 
workman's  position — whether  as  regards  the  general  workshop  con- 
ditions of  his  employment,  his  hours  of  labour  and  rates  of  wages, 
taken  together  with  their  purchasing  power  over  the  commodities 
which  form  the  necessaries  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  our  daily  life — 
we  shall  find  that  when  he  is  in  regular  work,  he  and  his  family  are 
able  to  live  well,  dress  well,  and  have  a  comfortable,  well-furnished 
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home,  without  having  need  for  any  Jiaunting  fear  that  they  will  over- 
run the  constable,  and  that  it  is  only  when  he  is  out  of  employment 
that  he  feels  the  shoe  pinches  and  cries  out  accordingly.  Of  course 
it  may  be  said  the  only  in  this  case  means  a  great  deal.  And  so  it 
does — all  the  difference  between  comparative  affluence  and  poverty. 
But,  as  I  hope  to  show  in  the  course  of  this  article,  it  need  not  make  all 
the  difference  we  so  often  see,  dragging  even  the  well-paid  artisan, 
after  two  or  three  weeks  of  enforced  idleness,  into  indigence  and  debt, 
when,  with  more  care  and  forethought  in  the  expenditure  of  his  wages 
during  the  times  which  were  prosperous,  he  could  not  only  have  paid 
his  way,  but  also  have  put  aside  some  few  shillings  a  week  which 
would  prove  useful  in  the  time  of  adversity — which  will  as  surely  come 
again  as  will  to-morrow's  sun. 

As  being  pertinent  to  our  inquiry  at  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  briefly  some  of  the  causes  which  have  helped  very  materially  to 
bring  about  the  deficiency  of  employment  which  is  so  marked  a  feature 
of  the  present  boom  in  trade. 

Ever  since  the  inception  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  our  manu- 
factures, some  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant endeavour  on  the  part  of  our  captains  of  industry  to  devise 
means  for  reducing  the  cost  of  making  the  various  products  of  their 
mills  and  workshops.  In  the  beginning,  and  for  many  years  onward, 
these  efforts  were  mainly  concentrated  on  the  provision  of  improved 
machinery  for  increasing  the  output,  as  the  market  at  that  time 
had  not  become  a  restricted  one.  But  as  time  passed  on,  and  com- 
petition became  more  general  and  keener,  their  ingenuity  was  perforce 
exercised  in  the  invention  of  machinery  whereby  the  expenses  of 
labour,  which  had  become  an  onerous  burden  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  without  at  the  same  time 
making  any  actual  diminution  in  the  money  amount  of  the  workman's 
wages,  although  often  increasing  the  intensity  of  his  labour.  This 
movement,  which  has  for  many  years  been  steadily  advancing,  has 
during  the  course  of  the  last  decade  become  much  more  accentuated, 
until  now  we  find  work  which  formerly  we  should  never  have  dreamed 
would  come  within  the  province  of  the  machine,  is  being  carried  out 
through  this  medium  well-nigh  without  the  intervention  of  human 
agency.  Thus,  while  it  is  true  the  progress  of  science  and  invention 
during  the  period  under  review  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
social  and  material  advancement  of  the  working  classes,  it  has  never- 
theless tended  in  many  instances  to  the  workman  being  elbowed  out 
of  his  employment,  and  his  place  taken  by  the  machine.  Still,  while 
this  invasion  of  the  industrial  field  has  resulted  in  the  discomfiture 
of  the  workman,  and  added  very  considerably  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
position,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  useful  to  enlarge  upon  this  view  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  this  feature  of  the  situation  obtains  right  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  the  industries.  Labours  which  some  years  since 
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were  performed  altogether  by  hand  have  at  this  time  become  the 
prerogative  of  the  machine,  with  very  little  assistance  from  the  work- 
man, and  invariably  with  a  largely  resultant  increase  in  the  output. 
However,  although  this  competition  induces  a  direct  conflict  with 
their  sphere  of  labour,  I  do  not  think  the  more  thoughtful  workmen 
expect  it  can  be  otherwise  under  the  prevailing  system  of  international 
rivalry  for  work.  They  of  necessity  recognise  that  the  labour- 
saving  machines  which  have  been  invented  and  introduced  to  effect 
economies  in  the  wages  bill  are  necessary  as  a  means  to  that  end  ; 
even  if,  as  I  am  cons  brained  to  say,  it  results  in  the  elimination  of  the 
workman  in  some  cases.  And  these  adverse  circumstances  we  may 
expect  to  continue  until  the  working  population  readjusts  itself  to 
the  changed  conditions.  Meanwhile,  there  is  a  considerable  shrinkage 
in  employment  from  this  cause,  which  reacts  unfavourably  on  the 
workman's  chances  of  earning  a  living,  not  to  speak  of  saving,  which 
is  indeed  problematical. 

As  will  be  readily  understood,  the  only  weekly  wage-earners  who 
can  save  systematically  are  those  who  are  in  fairly  regular  employ- 
ment ;  not  necessarily  those  with  the  highest  wages,  for,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  appear,  it  often  happens  those  with  the  lower  wages  save  the 
most,  they  having  been  more  severely  schooled  in  the  practice  of 
thrift,  and  thus  gained  a  better  knowledge  of  cutting  their  coat  accord- 
ing to  their  cloth.  As  no  doubt  regular  saving  is  the  most  effective 
method,  and  tells  far  better  in  the  long  run,  it  is  desirable  for  all  who 
wish  to  help  themselves  to  begin  in  this  way ;  and,  whatever  may  be 
their  wages,  or  however  small  the  sums  they  have  at  their  disposal, 
it  is  bad  policy  to  think  the  little  they  have  is  not  worth  taking  care 
of,  as  far  too  many  do,  which  results  in  their  not  saving  at  all.  Not 
that  spasmodic  saving  is  to  be  deprecated,  it  being  far  better  to  take 
one  or  two  shillings  to  the  bank  when  they  can  be  spared,  even  if  it  is 
meant  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  required  sum  has  been  saved 
for  some  avowed  object,  maybe  to  buy  a  new  suit,  a  dress,  or  mantle, 
or  some  much  coveted  article  of  furniture  or  furnishing  ;  this,  although 
a  great  advance  on  economic  grounds  over  spending  the  same  amount 
of  money  with  a  tallyman  for  a  much  inferior  article,  is  really  a  part 
of  the  expenses  of  a  household,  which,  while  it  may  form  a  part  of 
the  statistical  wealth  of  the  wage-earners,  will  not  add  to  their  bank 
balances  or  to  the  capital  value  of  the  country. 

But,  much  as  I  know  it  is  needed,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  deal 
in  this  elementary  way  with  the  question  of  saving,  so  I  will  now  try 
to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  more  definite  part  of  the  subject, 
and  give  a  concrete  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  a  workman's 
earnings  under  present  industrial  conditions.  By  way  of  illustration, 
I  will  take  the  case  of  a  joiner's  labourer  with  whom  I  came  in  contact 
some  time  since.  He  was  an  Irishman,  open-handed  and  free,  and 
for  his  class  very  intelligent  and  well-read  ;  a  man  who  could  be 
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relied  on  to  keep  his  end  up  in  whatever  work  was  undertaken,  one  who 
did  not  lose  time  except  through  stress  of  weather,  which  would  happen 
on  wet  days  when  at  work  on  '  unprotected '  buildings.  His  rate  of 
wages  was  6^d.  per  hour  for  fifty  hours  a  week,  which  amounted  to 
27s.  Id.  for  a  full  week ;  but  as  this  was  seldom  worked  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  weather,  his  wages  would  suffer  an  average  deprecia- 
tion of  about  10  per  cent,  from  this  cause,  this  leaving  his  net  earnings 
at  24s.  5d.  per  week,  for  the  support,  housing,  and  clothing  of  himself, 
his  wife,  and  two  children,  who  went  to  school.  From  this  sum  he 
handed  to  his  wife  20s.  a  week  for  rent  and  household  expenses, 
reserving  to  himself  the  balance  for  tobacco  and  other  small  items, 
and  as  he  was  not  a  teetotaler  a  very  occasional  glass  of  the  national 
beverage  ;  while,  as  regards  his  reading,  he  went  to  the  free  library. 
Out  of  the  4s.  5d.  he  held  in  reserve  he  also  bought  his  own  boots  and 
clothing,  and  in  addition  was  the  holder  of  one  share  in  a  local  Building 
Society,  which  entailed  a  payment  of  2s.  Qd.  per  week. 

The  way  in  which  the  house-money  was  expended  may  be  thus 
tabulated  : 

s.    d. 

House  rent,  clear  of  all  rates 43 

Fire  and  lighting,  gas  6d.     . 20 

Flour,  1£  stones  ;  yeast,  3d. .23 

Butcher's  meat,  4  lb.,  imported 18 

Bacon,  2  lb.,  imported .10 

Tea,  |  lb.,  5d ;  butter,  1  lb.,  Is. ;  eggs,  four,  3d 18 

Soap,  1  lb.,  3d. ;  sugar,  2  lb.,  4<Z. ;  lard,  |  lb.,  3d.  .  .  .  0  10 
Cocoa,  £  lb.,  Sd. ;  currants,  £  lb.,  %$d. ;  lemon  peel,  l^d.  .  .10 
Grocer's  sundries,  rice,  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  etc.  .  .  .03 

Milk,  one  quart  per  day  at  3d .         .19 

Potatoes,  other  vegetables,  and  fruit 0  10 

17     6 


The  house  is  what  is  known  in  the  North  as  a  '  scullery  house,' 
containing  keeping  and  coal  cellars,  living  kitchen  with  oven,  where  the 
goodwife  can  bake  her  own  bread  and  do  her  own  cooking,  and  scullery, 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  two  bedrooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  for  this  rent 
an  attic.  The  2s.  Qd.  remaining  for  dress  allowance  and  contingencies 
for  wife  and  children  is  not  an  extravagant  one,  being  only  61.  10s. 
for  the  year ;  but  evidently  it  proved  ample,  as  they  always  turned 
out  neat  and  tidy  ;  while  as  regards  the  husband,  after  providing 
the  2s.  Qd.  for  their  share  in  the  Building  Society,  which  must  be  paid, 
otherwise  they  were  liable  to  be  fined,  he  had  Is.  lid.  left  with  which 
to  face  his  weekly  expenses,  or  4Z.  19s.  Sd.  for  the  year.  This  sum, 
though  not  large,  was  made  to  suffice  without  stinginess,  as  the  man 
and  his  attire  always  appeared  clean  and  respectable.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  job  where  we  were  both  engaged,  we  each  went  our 
respective  ways,  and  I  have  not  come  across  or  heard  of  the  man 
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since  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt,  wherever  he  is,  he  is  a  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 

We  have  in  this  instance  evidence  which  will  carry  conviction  to 
most  minds  that  the  man  in  fairly  regular  work  with  25s.  a  week  net 
can  save,  without  cheeseparing,  a  sum  of  6Z.  10s.  per  year,  which, 
invested  in  a  Building  Society,  will  amount  in  thirteen  years,  including 
principal  and  interest,  to  a  capital  sum  of  100Z. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  it  often  happens  that  those  who  have 
the  largest  margin  for  saving  save  the  least,  and  the  next  witness  to  be 
brought  into  court  is  as  '  awful  an  example  '  of  this  character  as  could 
be  met  with  on  a  long  day's  march.  He  was  a  member  of  my  own, 
the  artisan  class,  a  joiner,  and  a  clever  craftsman  too,  being  the 
staircase  hand  for  the  firm  by  whom  he  was  employed,  and  as  this 
is  a  qualification  that  is  not  general,  this  fact  doubtless  caused  his 
employers  to  endure  his  shortcomings  in  other  respects  with 
more  equanimity  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  Being  a 
superior  workman,  he  was  paid  a  penny  per  hour  more  than  the 
standard  rate,  his  wages  being  lOd.  per  hour  for  fifty  hours,  or  21.  Is.  Sd. 
a  week,  but  being  a  consistent  devotee  of  St.  Monday  he  never  worked 
a  full  week  during  the  many  years  I  knew  him.  Even  so,  he  would 
have  scorned  to  be  thought  a  drunkard,  as  he  always  said  '  he  only 
took  a  glass  or  two  for  the  sake  of  good  fellowship ' ;  still,  he  was  prone 
to  allowing  his  drinking  to  interfere  sadly  too  much  with  his  business, 
and  took  far  more  than  was  good  for  his  person  or  pocket,  as  he  was  in- 
variably spent  up  by  Monday  or  Tuesday  morning  ;  while,  as  for  his 
worldly  possessions,  the  clothes  he  stood  up  in  more  often  than  not  were 
the  whole  of  his  wardrobe,  and  as  for  his  home,  even  at  a  most  generous 
valuation,  it  would  not  have  sold  for  a  five-pound  note  ;  and,  except 
his  tools,  these  were,  of  course,  his  whole  worldly  holding.  And  with 
the  exception  of  what  was  given  to  his  wife  for  the  bare  necessaries  of 
existence,  the  rest  of  his  earnings  had  been  spent  in  baneful  luxuries 
which  benefited  no  one  except  the  brewer,  the  spirit  merchant,  and 
their  very  limited  number  of  employees.  I  am  tempted  to  ask  at  this 
point :  What  use  is  such  a  family  to  the  community  as  contributors 
to  its  well-being,  or  in  the  provision  of  employment  for  its  members  ? 
And  the  answer,  I  fear,  must  be  they  are  mere  cumberers  of  the  ground 
in  this  respect.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  a  man  need  be  a 
recluse,  or  deny  himself  of  any  form  of  rational  enjoyment.  I  am  not 
a  teetotaler  myself,  nor  at  all  straitlaced  in  this  matter ;  still,  even 
now,  I  believe  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  pleasant  and  sociable  with 
our  friends,  without  it  being  necessary  to  be  '  Hail  fellow,  well  met ! ' 
to  all  and  sundry,  or  having  to  resort  to  the  flowing  bowl  to  cement 
the  entente  cordiale,  with  its  resulting  headache  and  inability  to  go  to 
work  in  the  morning.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  type  of  men  who,  earning 
from  35s.  to  50s.  a  week  when  they  can  find  time  to  work,  declare  they 
cannot  save  anything,  or  make  any  provision  for  themselves  in  their 
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declining  years !  Why,  this  man,  of  whom  this  paragraph  is  but  a 
page  from  his  life's  history,  I  have  heard  tell,  almost  boastingly, 
that  he  had  regularly  an  '  ale-shot '  of  5s.  for  the  week  to  pay  off  as 
he  went  home  on  Saturday,  a  sum  which  would,  if  invested  in  two 
shares  in  a  Building  Society,  amount  in  thirteen  years  to  200Z.  for 
principal  and  interest.  And  this,  taking  a  man's  working  life  as 
forty  years  would  mean  a  sum  total  of  600?.,  which  could  have  been 
saved  from  the  wreckage  of  what  has  been  practically  a  wasted  life, 
the  interest  of  which,  invested  at  3J  per  cent,  would  bring  in  2U., 
or  8s.  a  week ;  and,  this  to  my  mind,  would,  with  independence,  be  far 
preferable  to  a  5s.  dole  from  the  State  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,3  besides 
leaving  the  principal  at  his  death  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 

Another  aspect  of  the  question  which  calls  for  brief  comment  is  the 
mania  for  betting,  not  only  on  horse  racing,  but  on  every  conceivable 
matter  or  sport  which  can  be  made  to  have  a  winning  and  a  losing 
side.  This  passion  for  trying  to  win  money  they  have  not  worked  for 
has  infected  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and 
none  has  fallen  more  effectually  under  its  ban  than  the  working  class, 
for  when  they  do  win,  which  is  not  often,  the  money  that  has  come 
easily  is  made  to  go  easily  in  drink  and  questionable  pleasures  which 
sap  their  morality  and  leave  them  far  worse  off  in  the  end.  And 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  we  have  in  the  strict  limitations  of  these  two 
questions,  drink  and  gambling,  the  readiest  solution  of  the  problem 
we  are  discussing.  For  were  but  a  tithe  of  the  110,000,000?.  per  year 
which  is  said  to  be  the  workmen's  share  in  the  annual  drink  bill  saved 
and  used  in  the  provision  of  more  food,  more  adequate  clothing,  and 
better  housing,  it  would  at  one  stroke  solve  not  only  the  question 
of  work  and  wages  for  the  masses,  but  also  that  of  their  physical 
and  moral  deterioration.  And  this  reform  the  working  classes  can 
accomplish  if  they  will. 

3  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  up  space  by  giving  another  detailed 
family  budget  for  the  artisan  class,  as  the  one  given — with  an  addition  of  from  two  to 
four  shillings  a  week  for  providing  such  dainties,  tasty  bits,  or  sweets,  as  may  be  pre- 
ferred— will  amply  set  forth  the  cost  of  food,  etc.,  in  an  artisan's  home  with  gross 
wages  of  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  shillings  a  week. 

The  average  wages  of  this  class,  after  allowing  for  all  causes  of  loss,  may  fairly  be 
taken  at  a  deduction  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent. ;  in  my  own  case  the  actual  average 
for  ten  years  was  10  per  cent.,  but  I  was  lucky  in  escaping  depreciation  from  any 
cause,  in  a  marked  degree,  during  the  whole  of  the  decade.  Thus,  taking  the  wages, 
37s.  6cZ.,  as  our  basis,  we  have  an  average  wage,  after  taking  off  12|  per  cent., 
of  32s.  IQd.  a  week— that  is,  an  addition  of  8s.  5d.  over  the  labourer's  wages 
already  given  ;  this,  adding  3s.  to  the  17s.  6d.,  the  cost  of  the  labourer's  food,  &G.J 
gives  us  20s.  Qd.  for  that  of  the  artisan  ;  and  as  he  would  want  a  rather  smarter  house 
in  a  better  locality,  with  bath  and  separate  w.c.,  he  would  have  to  pay  6s.  6d.  per 
week  for  it,  or  2s.  3d.  over  the  rent  of  the  labourer's  dwelling.  And  in  this  way  we 
arrive  at  the  weekly  expenditure  of  an  artisan's  family,  consisting  of  himself,  his  wife, 
and  two  children  of  school  age :  Average  wages,  32s.  Wd ;  cost  of  food,  etc.,  and 
additional  house-rent,  22s.  9d. ;  leaving  a  margin  for  clothing,  &c.,  of  10s.  Id.  per 
week,  or  26Z.  4s.  4rf.  for  the  year  ;  a  sum  which  would,  after  allowing  for  contingencies, 
in  capable  hands  mean  a  net  saving  of  151.,  after  providing  for  a  week's  holiday  by 
the  sea. 
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Closely  allied,  though  not  exactly  on  all  fours  with  the  wastage 
we  have  been  deliberating,  is  the  lamentable  want  of  knowledge 
of  domestic  economy  which  prevails  in  most  working-class  homes ; 
apparently  people  do  not  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  their  money 
when  it  has  been  earned.  And  this,  I  am  well  aware,  is  the  reason 
why  many  of  my  class  cannot  save  or  even  make  ends  meet  and  tie, 
whose  poverty  would  not  from  observation  be  ascribed  to  either  of 
the  causes  mentioned,  but  solely  to  the  reckless  w&y  in  which  they  lay 
out  their  earnings.  Another  great  failing  with  these  families  is  that 
they  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  living  a  week  too  fast.  Instead  of 
the  wages  of  the  past  week  being  available  for  the  expenses  of  the 
coming  one,  they  have  already  been  mortgaged  to  the  shopkeeper, 
and  must  be  used  to  pay  off  the  old  score,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
tied  to  one  man,  and  not  free  to  make  their  purchases  in  the  best 
market.  Thus,  while  they  are  constantly  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  being  made  to  pay  dearly  for  the  accommodation,  they  are 
habitually  in  debt  even  when  in  employment,  and  soon  go  back- 
wards when  thrown  out  of  work.  There  is  clearly  a  good  opening 
here  for  a  teacher  of  home  economics,  as  no  doubt  even  the  men 
with  the  docker's  modest  *  tanner '  per  hour,  if  fairly  well  employed, 
can  save  something  by  the  proper  husbanding  of  their  resources. 
Nevertheless,  while  this  feature  is  far  too  prevalent,  there  are  notable 
exceptions  in  our  homes  where  the  goodwife  could  have  given  even 
Sydney  Smith  points  in  his  essay  in  making  sixpence  do  the  work  and 
assume  the  importance  of  a  shilling,  and  who  are,  like  Goldsmith's 
village  pastor, '  passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year.'  While  as  regards 
those  who  are  deficient  in  this  quality  and  willing  to  be  schooled,  there 
can  be  no  more  useful  or  easier  lesson  than  taking  up  a  share  in  a 
Co-operative  Society,  and  without  making  any  further  money  payment, 
proceeding  to  eat  themselves  imperceptibly  into  a  small  competence  by 
purchasing  their  household  requirements  at  the  stores,  and  leaving 
the  interest  and  bonus  to  accumulate  and  add  to  their  capital  as 
savings.  This  is  an  easy  method  of  inculcating  the  value  of  thrift, 
for  as  a  rule  ready  money  must  be  paid  for  all  you  buy,  this  fact 
alone  rendering  it  a  salutary  exercise  in  the  virtue  of  self-denial ;  for, 
as  often  has  been  seen,  many  a  home  has  been  crippled  by  a  load  of 
debt  simply  because  it  is  so  easy  to  obtain  credit — notably  young 
married  people  through  the  hire-purchase  system.  Another  conceivable 
benefit  which  may  flow  from  the  connection  with  co-operation  is  that 
your  dealings  with  the  stores  will  tend  to  foster  the  home  trade,  and 
consequently  enlarge  the  area  of  employment,  as  co-operators  are  to-day 
not  only  distributors  but  also  producers  in  many  of  the  industries. 
The  mention  of  co-operation  in  the  preceding  paragraph  opens  up 
an  avenue  for  employment  which  is  well-nigh  illimitable,  and  which 
would  require  nothing  more  than  loyal  adhesion  to  its  principles  to 
assure  success. 
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In  pursuance  of  my  contention  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  workmen 
to  provide  for  themselves  in  the  time  of  stress  and  trouble,  it  is  advis- 
able for  them  to  join  a  Trade  Union  or  a  Friendly  Society,  not  neces- 
sarily for  aggressive  purposes,  but  as  a  provision  against  sickness, 
disablement,  lack  of  work,  old-age  pension,  and  for  other  benefits ;  while 
for  those  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  save,  the  Building  Societies, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  afford  an  admirable  means  for  providing 
against  a  rainy  day,  as  the  investment,  which  may  be  made  as  little 
as  sixpence  a  week,  need  not  be  expended  on  property  but  can  be 
retained  simply  as  savings,  while  the  interest  is  better  than  that  of  the 
Savings  Banks,  the  capital  in  well-managed  societies  is  quite  as  safe, 
and  can  be  withdrawn  at  short  notice  when  required. 

To  summarise  my  conclusions.  With  reference  to  the  shortage  of 
employment,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  for  years,  owing  to  im- 
provements that  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  made  in  the 
methods  of  production,  there  will  be  an  amount  of  surplus  labour  for 
which  work  cannot  be  found  under  existing  conditions.  The  remedy 
nearest  at  hand  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  go  back  to  the  land  ;  but 
as  this  cannot  be  made  to  pay  under  existing  conditions,  it  seems 
almost  futile  to  look  for  help  in  that  quarter.  The  most  hopeful 
prospect  appears  to  be  the  acquisition  of  small  holdings  by  those  who 
are  already  on  the  land,  thus  stemming  the  tide  of  migration  to  the 
towns.  And  also,  to  my  mind,  it  is  equally  futile  to  expect  the 
State  or  the  Municipalities  to  provide  for  this  deficiency  of 
employment,  as  unless  the  work  to  be  done  is  carried  out  on 
strictly  business  lines,  with  an  eye  to  its  being  made  to  pay,  it 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  specious  form  of  outdoor  relief,  which  all 
self-reliant  workmen  should  be  slow  to  engage  in.  In  my  opinion 
the  only  remedies  which  will  prove  satisfactory  all  round  are  such  as 
will  enable  the  toiling  masses  to  help  themselves.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  how  this  can  be  done  by  effecting  some  drastic  economies 
in  their  daily  expenditure  which  will  leave  them  better  men  and 
women  in  the  making.  A  further  decided  advantage  would  be  achieved 
by  engaging  whole-heartedly  in  business  on  their  own  account  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Co-operative  Societies.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any 
valid  reason  why  these  societies  with  their  big  capitals,  largely  owned 
by  the  workers  themselves,  cannot  step  into  the  breach  and  provide 
work  at  least  for  their  own  members  as  a  beginning.  Wherever  this 
is  not  practicable  there  appears  to  be  some  shortcoming  in  the  manage* 
ment,  as  undoubtedly  we  have  in  this  method  of  production  the  truest 
ideal  form  of  the  union  of  capital  and  labour,  each  working  together 
for  a  common  interest,  without  fear  of  labour  being  sweated  from 
the  greed  of  the  employer,  or  capital  treated  unjustly  through  the 
indolence  of  the  workman. 

I  adjure  my  fellow- workers  to  accept  the  advice  here  given  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  offered,  as  I  am  convinced  we  have  as  a  body 
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the  power,  if  we  have  the  will,  to  save  and  improve  our  position,  not 
by  any  skimping  in  either  food,  raiment,  or  housing,  but  by  being, 
as  we  are  enjoined  to  be,  temperate  in  all  things.  In  conclusion,  I 
ask  my  workmen  compatriots  to  make  this  effort  for  the  good 
of  the  land  we  love  so  well — not  from  purely  selfish  motives,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  the  well-known  lines  of  Burns  : 

Not  for  the  sake  of  getting  gear,  nor  for  a  train  attendant, 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege  of  being  independent. 

JAMES  G.  HUTCHINSON. 


1908 


THE  PUBLIC   TRUSTEE 


IT  is  reported  of  Artemus  Ward  that  he  announced  his  intention  of 
bringing  up  his  son  as  a  trustee.  If  the  matter  merited  research 
it  would,  no  doubt,  be  found  that  at  the  time  the  humorist  hazarded 
this  solution  of  the  filial  problem,  breach  of  trust  had  become  so 
unduly  immune  from  retribution  as  to  suggest  a  lucrative  profession. 
It  will,  perhaps,  always  be,  as  Lord  Justice  Selwyn  said,  '  the  main 
duty,'  or  as  Lord  Justice  Lindley,  in  our  own  day,  prefers  to  put  it, 
'  the  great  use  of  a  trustee  to  commit  judicious  breaches  of  trust ' ; 
but  it  certainly  should  no  longer  be  possible  for  a  trustee  '  to  live  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  lap  of  luxury  on  misappropriated  trust- 
funds.'  It  is,  unhappily,  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  '  large  sums  of  money '  which  the  Committee  on  Trusts 
Administration  of  1895  reported  as  l  annually  misappropriated  by 
private  trustees.'  One  recent  writer  would  appear  to  estimate  these 
losses  at  some  2,000,OOOZ.  in  six  years,  and  the  human  misery  that 
this  sum  represents  is  far  greater  than  at  first  appears.  In  commer- 
cial failures  what  is  lost  is  mainly  the  profit  anticipated  by  persons 
who  have  other  means  of  livelihood  :  in  the  case  of  fraudulent  trustees, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  is  lost  is  lost  by  dependents  who  lose  their 
very  means  of  subsistence,  and  that  by  the  entirely  inexcusable 
action  of  those  to  whom  they  are  naturally  entitled  to  look  for  pro- 
tection. The  mischief  which  arises  may  be  incalculable  :  careers 
abandoned  or  diverted  into  unsuitable  channels  ;  the  fortunes  of  a 
master-builder  dispersed  in  a  day ;  and  that  invaluable  quality, 
ability,  may  find  itself  limited  in  opportunity,  being,  as  the  young 
Napoleon  said  with  so  much  bitterness,  '  hampered  by  the  fetters 
which  want  throws  upon  ambition.' 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  very  proper  resentment  pro- 
voked by  these  continued  losses  should  have  stirred  men  to  make 
changes  and  to  devise  some  system  providing  the  necessary  security ; 
and,  concurrently  with  such  attempted  amelioration,  it  has  been 
found  increasingly  difficult  to  induce  private  persons  to  undertake 
the  thankless  office  of  executor  and  trustee.  The  law  as  to  trusts 
has  not  become  less  intricate,  and,  while  the  law  has  been  relaxed 
in  the  direction  of  honest  breaches  of  trust,  a  higher  standard  of 
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rectitude  than  formerly  is  exacted  from  all  acting  in  fiduciary  capa- 
cities. It  might  now  almost  be  said  that  few  have  the  ability,  and 
none  the  time,  to  sustain  the  burden  of  these  offices.  The  remedy 
has,  however,  been  slow  in  coming  to  our  shores.  As  early  as  1872 
a  public  trustee  was  provided  in  New  Zealand  ;  and  companies  began 
to  act  as  trustees  and  executors  in  Australia  as  far  back  as  1879. 
From  1886  onward,  various  companies  in  this  country  have  held 
themselves  out  to  act  as  executors  and  trustees ;  but  so  far  as  any 
evidence  is  available,  such  business  would  appear  to  be  a  very  small 
part  of  the  general  business  transacted,  and  there  is  no  company,  at 
present,  in  England,  relying  solely  for  success  upon  the  profits  to  be 
derived  from  the  performance  of  these  duties.  It  may  be  that  the 
better  opinion  in  America  is  shared  by  persons  of  fortune  in  this 
country,  viz.  that  the  assumption  of  vast  risks  and  commercial 
adventures  is  incompatible  with  the  absolute  security  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  transaction  of  legitimate  private  trust  business.  No  move, 
however,  was  made  in  this  country  to  establish  a  public  trustee  until 
1886,  when  the  first  Bill  (No.  121  of  1887)  was  introduced  by  Sir  Howard 
Vincent  and  others.  The  object  of  this  Bill  was  '  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty which  both  public  bodies  and  private  individuals  frequently 
experience  in  finding  suitable  trustees,'  and  to  enable  the  State  '  under 
certain  reservations  to  guarantee  the  fulfilment  of  all  trusts  placed 
in  the  Public  Trust  Office.'  The  Bill  failed  to  secure  a  second  reading, 
and  varying  misfortune  likewise  awaited  subsequent  attempts  in  the 
same  direction.  It  is  mainly  due,  however,  to  the  pertinacity  and 
ability  of  Sir  Howard  Vincent,  whose  name  appears  on  no  fewer  than 
twelve  of  the  Bills  brought  in,  that  the  project  was  never  finally 
dropped,  until  it  was  taken  up  and  passed  into  law,  by  the  present 
Government,  in  December  1906. 

During  the  long  period  in  which  the  project  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion in  this  country  much  criticism,  generally  of  an  adverse  charac- 
ter, has  been  aroused.  But  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  some  practical 
remedy  for  the  proved  difficulties  and  dangers  inherent  in  the  private 
administration  of  trusts  was  imperative  ;  and  it  was  not  forthcoming. 
The  utmost  that  was  said  was  that  the  losses  were  slight  compared 
with  losses  in  other  trades  or  professions  ;  but  this  comparison  was  no 
consolation  to  a  ruined  beneficiary.  He  would  reflect  that,  inasmuch 
as  a  fraudulent  breach  of  trust  at  one  moment  or  other  of  its  com- 
mission passed  across  a  zone  of  conscious  integrity,  it  should  be  pre- 
ventable if  an  escape  from  temptation  could  be  provided.  The 
benevolent  settlor,  or  anxious  beneficiary,  would  know,  probably,  that 
in  Scotland  there  was  the  system  of  judicial  factors  ;  in  Australasia 
no  fewer  than  fourteen  companies  ready  to  act  as  the  permanent 
and  honest  executor  and  trustee,  and  earning  dividends  of  from 
4  to  10  per  cent,  in  carrying  out  these  functions  ;  in  New  Zealand 
two  companies  similarly  working,  together  with  a  public  trustee,  who 
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is  a  Government  official  with  a  State  guarantee  behind  him.  In 
South  Africa,  some  two  or  three  companies  are  to  be  found  ;  while  in 
America  some  1400  companies  call  themselves  trust  companies, 
generally  with  reference  to  their  duties  as  trustees  and  executors. 
No  soulless  company  can  perhaps  take  the  place  of  the  skilled  and 
sympathetic  personal  trustee  ;  but  how  rarely,  if  indeed  at  all,  can  this 
ideal  creature  be  found.  He  eludes  our  acquaintance,  and  lives 
'  sole-sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  romance,'  or  is  still  *  to  arrive '  in 
later  Socialistic  days. 

It  is  this  elusiveness  of  the  ideal  private  trustee  which  is  doubtless 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  eight-tenths  of  the  large  estates  in  the 
kingdom  are  in  the  hands  of  solicitor-trustees.  Any  solicitor  of 
standing  will  say  that  he  has  not  the  least  wish  to  act  as  executor  or 
trustee.  He  does  not  consider  the  execution  of  such  offices  to  be 
strictly,  or  desirably,  within  the  proper  functions  of  a  solicitor ;  and 
doubtless  this  is  the  sound  view  of  the  best  men,  as  it  was  the  common 
practice  in  earlier  days.  But  the  difficulty  of  finding  private  persons 
to  act  in  these  offices  is  so  great  as  to  render  this  counsel  of  perfection 
difficult  of  adoption.  To  that  extent,  then,  the  advent  of  the  public 
trustee  as  a  permanent  executor  and  trustee,  always  accessible  and 
available,  should  be  cordially  welcomed  by  the  legal  profession.  Indeed 
it  was  by  the  solicitors  themselves  that  the  first  corporate  trustee  in 
this  country  was  founded.  Nevertheless,  a  writer  in  the  leading 
American  magazine  devoted  to  trustee-company  interests,  has  recently 
criticised  the  limited  success  of  corporate  trustees  in  England,  attri- 
buting it  to  their  reliance  upon  the  legal  profession.  Speaking  of  the 
early  companies,  he  writes  : '  The  whole  scheme,  however,  was  vitiated 
by  one  small  detail,  the  family- solicitor.  In  order  to  have  a  chance 
of  success  the  corporations  ought  to  have  made  war  on  the  family- 
solicitor  from  the  outset ;  instead  of  which  they  tried  to  conciliate 
him,'  by  employing  him.  This  opinion,  however,  is  entirely  unsound, 
certainly  in  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  where  the  fears  expressed 
at  the  alleged  '  elimination  of  the  lawyer '  are  groundless,  as  they  are 
also  in  America.  In  America  the  numerous  trustee  companies  rely 
for  the  best  of  their  business  upon  prominent  law  firms ;  and  in  Eng- 
land the  greatest  measure  of  success  of  the  public  trustee  must  be 
in  those  cases  in  which  he  can  render  the  legal  profession  a  real  service 
by  his  unimpeachable  security,  his  perpetuity,  and  his  economy. 
Few  wills,  if  any,  of  rich  men  are  made  in  this  country  without  the 
intervention  of  the  family- solicitor ;  and  the  home-made  settlement 
is  unknown.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  most  unjust  to  a  distinguished 
profession,  but  also  absurd,  to  say  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
legal  profession  is  immaterial.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  this 
co-operation  will  be  in  the  main  established,  and,  when  it  is  realised 
that  the  office  of  the  public  trustee  is  co-operative  and  not  competitive, 
resort  to  him  will  become  the  common  practice. 
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But  there  is  also  the  spontaneous  demand  for  the  public  trustee 
that  may  be  found  to  exist  on  the  part  of  the  public,  which  will  facili- 
tate this  co-operation,  and  secure  the  conversion  of  solicitors  to  the 
conclusion  that,  so  far  from  diminishing  their  practice,  the  business- 
like conditions  exacted  from  testators  by  a  public  department  are 
destined  to  increase  it.  In  consonance  with  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  new  department,  it  appears  that  there  is  to  be  no  official 
solicitor  to  the  public  trustee,  and  the  lay-testator,  who,  if  left  to 
himself,  might  make  a  home-made  will,  may  expect  to  be  encouraged 
to  observe  true  economy  by  having  his  dispositions  put  into  proper 
shape  by  some  legal  adviser  of  his  own  choosing.  The  leading  solicitors 
in  America  will  concede  to  any  inquirer  that  the  idea  that  the  corporate 
trustee  takes  away  a  part  of  the  legitimate  business  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession is  hardly  entitled  to  serious  consideration.  As  new  and 
improved  methods  and  machinery  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
world  have  been  found  to  increase  both  business  and  the  demand  for 
labour,  so  the  methodical  and  accurate  transaction  of  business  by  a 
public  trustee  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  legal  profession.  The 
highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  management  and  settlement  of  an 
estate  is  secured  through  the  association  of  a  public  trustee  with 
some  good  solicitor.  The  one  offers  the  commonsense  advantages 
of  security,  perpetuity,  and  economy ;  attention  to  all  details, 
methodical  keeping  of  accounts,  and  sound  knowledge  of  investments  ; 
and  the  other  rendering  such  skilled  legal  opinion  as  may  be 
required. 

Having  thus,  as  we  hope,  indicated  how  largely  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  public  trustee  will  place  the  administration  of  trusts  in  this 
country  in  a  healthy  condition  of  security,  it  remains  to  explain 
what  the  public  trustee  is  authorised  to  do,  and  to  consider  how  he 
is  likely  to  do  it.  As  to  security,  the  public  trustee  has  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  behind  him,  thus  providing  the  trust  estate  with  the 
best  security  that  can  be  given  for  its  proper  administration.  By  the 
statute  the  public  trustee  has  exactly  the  same  powers  as  a  private 
executor  and  trustee,  plus  certain  exclusive  advantages  which  the 
necessity  of  passing  a  special  statute  to  erect  his  office  enabled  him 
to  acquire.  Being  a  creature  of  statute,  and  his  office  therein  denned, 
it  comes  about  that  he  may  be  appointed  under  a  will  in  the  simplest 
way  possible,  e.g.  '  I  appoint  the  public  trustee,  executor  and  trustee 
of  this  my  will ' ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  settlement  he  can  be  appointed 
trustee  with  even  less  form  than  an  individual  with  similar  powers. 
For,  although  of  course  he  must  be  in  terms  duly  appointed,  no  ela- 
borate precedents  of  appointment  and  remuneration  are  required, 
such  as  would  be  necessary  for  a  paid  individual,  the  statute  by  its 
direct  provisions  filling  in  the  otherwise  necessary  details.  His  appoint- 
ment may  be  sole  or  joint,  original,  new,  or  additional,  with  this  great 
advantage,  that  where  he  is  appointed  trustee  to  an  existing  trust, 
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all  the  other  trustees  may  retire  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  He  takes  out 
probate  in  his  own  name,  and  does  not  have  to  work  through  the  medium 
of  a  syndic  with  all  the  attendant  legal  obscurities  and  limitations 
as  to  delegation.  He  is  also  enabled,  where  there  is  no  executor  under 
the  will,  or  no  will  at  all,  to  take  out  letters  of  administration, 
equally  with  the  widower,  widow,  or  next  of  kin,  although  he  is 
not  to  be  preferred  to  these  persons.  This  letting-in  of  a  stranger  to 
administer  the  estate  of  an  intestate  is  a  new  departure  in  our  law, 
and  must  prove  most  valuable  on  the  many  occasions  when  those  who 
are  ordinarily  entitled  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the  task  for  which 
they  feel  themselves  unfitted.  Another  valuable  power  of  the  public 
trustee  is  his  authority  to  accept  a  transfer  of  any  executorship  or 
administration,  notwithstanding  that  the  executor  or  administrator 
may  have  already  acted  in  the  matter.  Another  variety  of  trusteeship 
has  now  received  statutory  recognition  in  that  the  public  trustee 
is  enabled  to  act  as  custodian- trustee.  A  trustee  to  take  care  of  the 
capital  and  the  due  yield  of  income  of  a  trust  is  not  new  to  our  law  ; 
but  his  creation  required  special,  careful,  and  elaborate  definition 
whenever  one  was  so  appointed.  Now,  by  the  setting  up  of  these 
necessary  provisions  in  permanent  form  in  the  statute,  further  ela- 
borate forms  of  appointment  in  the  deed  itself  are  avoided.  The 
adoption  of  these  provisions,  as  to  permitting  the  public  trustee  to  act 
as  caretaker  of  the  capital  and  income  of  the  trust  only,  will  be  watched 
with  interest.  In  conception  it  provides  for  the  security  of  the  trust 
funds  in  the  hands  of  one  trustee,  while  associated  with  him  are  to 
be  personal  trustees,  in  whose  hands  all  powers  and  discretions  of  a 
personal  nature  are  to  be  vested,  these  latter  persons  being  called 
'  managing  trustees.'  By  a  somewhat  remarkable  provision  in  the 
statute  the  public  trustee  may  be  imported  into  a  trust  as  custodian- 
trustee,  although  there  is  no  vacancy  amongst  the  trustees,  and 
none  are  desirous  of  retiring.  This  system  may  become  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  Public  Trustee  Office  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
prove  to  be  the  transitional  bridge  springing  from  the  system  of  private 
trusteeships  to  that  of  corporation  trusteeships  in  which  the  personal 
trustee  is  almost  unknown.  In  regard  to  the  audit  and  investigation 
of  trust  accounts,  the  public  trustee  is  armed  with  a  great  power.  Any 
trustee  or  beneficiary,  concerned  as  to  the  due  and  honest  adminis- 
tration of  an  estate  under  a  will  or  settlement,  has  merely  to  give 
notice  to  the  public  trustee  that  he  wants  an  audit  and  investigation 
of  the  trust.  Having  put  himself  in  order  by  this  application,  the 
applicant,  if  a  beneficiary,  likewise  gives  notice  to  every  trustee,  and 
if  a  trustee,  then  to  his  co- trustees,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  his  appli- 
cation to  the  public  trustee,  and  endeavours  to  agree  with  them  upon 
a  person  to  undertake  the  audit.  If  the  investigation  and  audit  shall 
not  be  commenced  within  three  months,  then  the  public  trustee  may 
make  the  audit  himself,  or  appoint  some  person  to  do  so  for  him 
VOL.  LXIII— No.  372  X 
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The  Act  further  gives  the  public  trustee  considerable  discretion  as  to 
apportioning  the  costs  of  the  audit,  presumably  according  to  the 
conduct  of  the  parties,  although  in  a  normal  case  the  costs  would 
generally  come  out  of  the  estate. 

Of  great  importance,  but  less  general  interest,  are  the  powers  of 
the  public  trustee  in  the  administration  of  small  estates,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  estates  of  a  gross  capital  value  below  1,OOOJ.,  where  those 
interested  are  persons  of  small  means.  In  order  to  make  the  procedure 
simple  and  inexpensive,  the  statute  gives  the  public  trustee  certain 
of  the  powers  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court,  and 
in  addition  direct  access  to  the  judge,  and  other  administrative 
advantages.  In  a  proper  case,  by  means  of  a  signed  and  sealed 
declaration  in  which  he  undertakes  to  administer  the  estate,  the 
public  trustee  can  transfer  it  to  himself,  a  power  so  original 
and  so  useful  as  to  suggest  that  it  may  provoke  much  discussion 
hereafter. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  how  the  public  trustee  is  likely  to  put 
his  great  powers  into  operation.  Will  he  succeed  or  will  he  fail  ? 
There  are  not  wanting  those  who  already  predict  his  failure,  much  as 
the  life  assurance  schemes  of  Government  have  failed.  But  another 
great  Government  department,  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  has  not 
been  a  failure, — because  it  was  wanted ;  and,  similarly,  as  the  early 
part  of  this  article  went  to  show,  the  public  trustee  has  been  rendered 
inevitable.  But  prophecy  as  to  failure  is,  in  this  not  less  than  in  other 
cases,  unsafe  '  unless  you  know  ' ;  and,  if  rumour  be  accurate,  as  there 
is  ground  for  thinking  she  is,  the  public  trustee  is  already  a  success. 
Some  outcry  has  been  raised  at  the  progress  of  officialism  and  its 
burdens,  one  estimate  placing  the  annual  cost  of  the  public  trustee 
at  no  less  than  1,000,OOOZ.  It  may  be  that  the  mind  which  evolved  this 
estimate  was  the  same  as  that  which  devised  the  adverse  memorandum 
of  1892,  wherein  *  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  judges  nothing 
but  failure  is  anticipated  from  the  appointment  of  a  public  trustee  ' ; 
which  opinion  was  the  subject  of  some  good-humoured  banter  by  the 
Commission  of  1895.  In  any  event  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  if  there 
was  a  case  against  the  public  trustee  on  the  ground  of  anticipated 
expense,  it  was  not  stated  with  more  sense  of  responsibility.  It  is 
safer  to  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  if  the  expenses  of  the  department 
should  ever  come  to  1,000,OOOZ.  per  annum,  it  would  be  because  it  was 
earning  more  than  that  in  fees,  owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  its  business. 
However,  putting  aside  the  bogey  of  the  cost  of  officialism,  the 
defects  of  its  impersonal  character  must  be  fairly  met.  Happily 
this  very  defect  has  nowhere  been  more  clearly  foreseen  than  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Trusts  Administration  of  1895,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  whom,  by  happy 
chance,  the  duty  of  selecting  the ;  first  public  trustee  ha?  devolved. 
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That  Report  said, 

it  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  any  system  that  it  should  be  inexpensive ; 
that  those  who  administer  it  should  be  easily  and  promptly  accessible,  and 
personally  ready  to  take  the  same  steps  as  a  sensible  private  trustee  now  takes, 
to  acquaint  himself  with  all  that  belongs  to  the  trusts  committed  to  him. 
Whether  the  system  is  to  be  worked  by  an  official  Department  or  by  a  Court 
of  Justice,  or  by  co-operation  between  the  two,  the  individual  who  on  any 
particular  occasion  manages  the  trust  must  not  be  separated,  either  by  official 
red-tape  or  by  judicial  etiquette,  from  those  with  whose  interests  he  has  to  deal. 
It  must  be  made  clear  that  he  is  not  a  person  to  be  approached  by  formal  pro- 
ceedings either  of  an  official  or  of  a  legal  character,  requiring  to  be  satisfied  of 
the  most  trifling  fact  by  prolix  and  expensive  proof ;  but  a  man  empowered  to 
use  his  own  judgment,  to  make  any  necessary  inquiries  for  himself,  and  to  take 
the  initiative  in  the  interests  of  the  trust,  either  of  his  own  motion  or  at  the 
request,  however  informal,  of  anyone  concerned.  If  such  administrators  be 
made  available  to  anyone  who  desires  their  services,  the  system  would  be  of 
the  highest  utility. 

With  regard  to  expense,  it  may  be  said  that  the  fees  fixed  are 
conceived  upon  a  very  moderate  scale.  Taking  an  estate  valued  at 
10,000?.,  the  lowest  known  fee  for  administering  the  same  is  10s. 
per  cent.,  or  a  cost  of  50Z.,  which  is  alleged  to  be  by  itself  unre- 
munerative.  The  public  trustee,  with  the  absolute  security  of  the 
State  guarantee,  and  debarred  from  all  indirect  profit,  charges  only 
12s.  per  cent.,  or  in  all  60/.  In  Australia,  a  trustee  company  would 
charge  200Z.,  and  in  America  500Z.,  and  in  some  cases  1,OOOZ.  for  the 
same  services. 

With  regard  to  charges  upon  income,  the  public  trustee  charges 
2  per  cent,  on  all  income  up  to  500Z.  a  year,  1  per  cent,  upon  any 
income  in  excess  of  this  sum,  and  1  per  cent,  all  round  where  the 
income  is  paid  directly  to  the  person  entitled.  These  fees  include  the 
maintenance  of  the  trust  in  a  proper  state  of  investment,  the  due 
collection  and  distribution  of  income,  keeping  and  rendering  accounts, 
attention  to  all  matters  arising  in  the  life  of  the  trust,  correspondence 
and  interviews,  and  for  this  catalogue  of  services  would  seem  extremely 
moderate.  Moreover,  by  the  appointment  of  the  public  trustee  the 
expense  attendant  upon  the  appointment  of  new  trustees  is  for  ever 
avoided.  So  that  the  first  essential,  that  the  department  should  be 
inexpensive,  seems  to  be  secured.  It  remains,  then,  only  to  consider 
the  personal  element.  As  has  been  said,  the  skilled  private  trustee 
is  practically  unknown.  The  skilled  public  trustee,  being  invested 
with  every  legal  superiority,  must  further  endeavour  at  least  to  equal, 
if  not  to  surpass,  his  honorary  competitor  in  human  sympathies. 
He  need  not  follow  the  example  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  send  to  the  beneficiaries  Christmas  and  birthday  presents,  since 
children,  in  England,  are  not,  at  present  at  any  rate,  accustomed  to 
regard  their  trustees  as  givers  of  good  things  ;  nor  need  the  department 
provide  those  adroit  enticements  by  which  the  American  manager  of  a 
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trust  company  beguiles  his  clients  into  business  relations.  But  in  the 
words  of  that  fine  passage  in  the  most  eloquent  of  recent  rectorial 
addresses,  the  public  trustee  will  doubtless  prefer  to  base  his  long 
and  beneficent  career  upon  the  conviction  '  that  the  life  of  the 
State,  in  its  controlling  power  for  good,  is  as  real  and  great  as  that  of 
the  individual.' 

E.  K.  ALLEN. 


1908 


THE    DRAMA    OF    TO-DAY  AND    THE 
PUBLICS    ATTITUDE     THERETO 


THE  marked  public  interest  taken  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
stage  is  my  excuse  for  taking  up  my  pen  to  break  through  a  rule  which 
has  been  a  very  firm  one  with  me  all  my  professional  life. 

Let  me  explain  that  I  served  my  apprenticeship  as  an  actor  before 
the  days  of  modern  advertisement,  and  drew  my  inspirations  from 
men  and  women — and  one  great  artist  in  particular — who  taught  me 
that  the  actor's  duty  was  behind  the  proscenium  and  his  best  and 
most  telling  pronouncements  were  those  made  when  the  curtain  was 
up.  In  that  faith  I  have  lived  and  worked  earnestly  and  sincerely ; 
and  if  I  turn  aside  from  that  course  now,  it  is  because  so  many  (as  I 
think)  false  conditions  have  crept  in  between  the  actor  and  his  public, 
and  so  many  opinions  are  expressed,  almost  daily,  which  bear  the 
marks  of  ignorance  or  inexperience,  and,  perhaps,  some  views  of  one 
who  stands  midway  between  what  are  known  as  the  old  and  new 
schools,  and  who  has  played  with  and  alongside  practically  every 
artist  of  eminence,  male  and  female,  of  this  and  the  last  generation 
may  be  deemed  worthy  of  consideration  by  those  who  have  the  real 
welfare  of  the  drama  at  heart. 

For  or  against  the  apparently  ever-popular  musical  comedy  or 
modern  comedy  I  have  nothing  to  say.  The  public  are  entitled  to 
what  they  choose  to  pay  for,  within  limits  of  good  taste  and  decorum, 
but  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  become  very  decidedly 
apathetic  towards  the  Shakespearean  and  poetic  or  serious  drama. 
And  that  is  the  point  I  desire  to  deal  with  and  endeavour  to  explain. 
In  doing  so  I  propose  to  write  only  of  what  has  come  under  my  own 
notice,  and  what  is  within  the  range  of  my  own  professional  career. 
Why  is  the  taste  for  the  higher  and  nobler  forms  of  the  drama  at  such 
a  low  ebb  ?  Why  is  it  a  common  expression  among  old  playgoers 
that  '  acting  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  '  ?  Are  they  right  or  wrong  ? 
I  contend  they  are  distinctly  right.  And  I  propose  to  give  three 
cogent  reasons  for  my  contention.  I  am  gravely  afraid  the  fault  is 
not  all  with  the  public,  but,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  actor  himself. 
In  the  strenuous  fight  for  success  on  the  stage  errors  have  grown  from 
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lack  of  consideration — from  lack  of  time  or  inclination  to  stop  and 
think — and  one  must  mentally  revert  to  some  little  time  ago  to  point 
them  out. 

First,  the  modern  actor's  life  is,  I  believe,  all  wrong.  The  number- 
less social  amenities  which  have  become  part  of  it  are  impossible  in  a 
life  demanding  endless  study  and  application  if  great  things  are  to  be 
achieved ;  and  a  paying  public  assembled  in  a  theatre  has  a  right  to 
expect  an  artist's  best  mentality  and  effort,  not,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  jaded,  tired  performance  of  one  whose  time  and  thoughts  have 
been  used  up  in  other  directions.  The  actor's  art  is  surely  a  very 
exacting  one,  and  the  theatre  (to  him)  is  not  a  playground  or  a  pastime. 

Then,  again,  my  observation  teaches  me  that  the  public  themselves 
are  disposed  to  think  far  more  of  the  performance  of  one  whom  they 
do  not  know  than  of  one  whom  they  meet  constantly  and  whose  name 
is  under  their  eye  at  every  turn.  This  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
paradoxical,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  actor  and  his  audience,  marked 
by  the  proscenium,  thirty  years  ago  was  an  essential,  or  at  all  events 
a  very  valuable  asset,  in  his  hold  on  the  public's  appreciation. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  an  actor  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  who 
thrilled  his  audiences  in  part  after  part  for  years.  What  did  it  matter 
to  them  if  his  private  character  or  habits  were  not  quite  exemplary  ? 
They  worshipped  him  for  his  acting  and  applauded  him  to  the  echo. 
To-day  his  faults  would  be  trumpeted  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  his 
habits  would  be  a  veritable  gold-mine  for  the  modern  paragraphist. 
In  recent  years  I  have  rehearsed  in  a  theatre  all  day — and  some- 
times nearly  all  night — where  the  manager  and  leading  actor  would 
be  called  away  from  rehearsal  almost  every  hour  to  attend  to  social 
matters,  or  meet  private  friends,  and  a  first  night  would  come  round 
and  find  the  manager  and  company  worn  out  and  jaded  to  a  degree 
unbelievable  except  by  those  who  have  experienced  it.  Does  anyone 
suppose  that  best  work  can  be  done  under  these  conditions  ?  Surely 
it  is  quite  impossible.  I  do  not  blame  the  actor  entirely  for  the 
altered  state  of  things.  Personal  journalism  has  had  some  hand  in  it. 
But  the  change  is  not  for  the  better,  either  for  the  actor  or  the  public, 
of  that  I  am  convinced. 

My  next  reason  calls  forth  perhaps  the  strongest  impression  evolved 
out  of  my  experience,  and  it  is  the  marked  difference  in  the  method 
of  attacking  the  heroic  drama  between  the  actors  of  the  past  and 
present  generation.  Great  heroic  or  romantic  parts,  or  broad  cha- 
racters of  the  poetic  and  classic  drama,  were  written  for  great  heroic 
and  romantic  or  broad  acting,  and  no  amount  of  the  detail  of  modernity 
will  compensate  for  the  absence  of  these  qualities.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  critics  (professional  or  otherwise)  to  write  of  natural  acting,  but, 
in  great  parts,  ought  not  the  word  used,  as  well  as  the  ambition  of  the 
actor,  to  be  '  ideal '  ?  Natural  in  ideality,  if  you  will ;  but  no  modern 
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natural  model  or  standard  can  be  found  for  such  parts  as  I  am  writing 
of.  Now  the  actor  of  the  last  generation  did  strive  to  fill  out  the  ideal 
of  the  author.  He  did  not  always  succeed,  maybe.  There  were  good 
and  bad  actors  then,  as  now.  But  he  strove  for  the  ideal  \  The  actor 
of  to-day  is  only  too  prone  to  drag  the  ideal  down  to  the  level  of  his 
own  modern  personality,  and  then  search  for  hidden  meanings,  un- 
dreamt of  by  the  author,  and  isolated  lines  to  account  for  effects  which, 
in  some  cases,  amount  to  vandalism.  Thus  we  are  liable  to  get  a 
whole  round  of  Shakespearean  parts,  running  nearly  the  entire  gamut 
of  human  emotions,  filtered  through  the  same  individuality  with  a 
slight  change  of  '  make-up,'  which  is  often  the  only  difference  observ- 
able. 

The  cant  phrase  that  '  an  audience  only  wants  to  be  amused '  is 
a  libel  on  the  great  heart  of  the  public.  A  very  large  section  of  paying 
theatrical  audiences  wants,  and  always  has  wanted,  to  be  moved — 
to  be  lifted,  temporarily,  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  everyday  humdrum 
surroundings.  Failing  this,  they  will  often  take  and  pay  for  what  is 
simply  amusing,  but  few  artists  or  plays  have  been  known  to  stir 
their  emotions  and  make  their  hearts  beat  faster  in  vain.  Few  of  them 
assembled  in  a  theatre  are  analytically  critical.  Perhaps  it  is  well 
they  are  not.  They  see  a  gorgeous  production ;  a  superb  pageant, 
with  acting,  alas  !  not  on  a  par  with  the  spectacle  ;  their  pulses  are  not 
quickened,  their  emotions  are  not  stirred,  and  they  pass  a  dull  evening. 
Result :  they  say  '  it  must  be  a  bad  play.'  And  they  are  saying  this 
around  us  every  day  about  several  fine  plays.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible 
for  a  theatre  to  receive  any  amount  of  inexperienced  adulation  as  the 
home  of  the  Shakespearean  drama,  whereas  it  is  in  fact  the  mausoleum 
of  the  Shakespearean  drama,  where,  to  slightly  alter  the  '  immortal 
one's  '  own  line,  '  the  carcases  of  many  a  fine  play  lie  buried,'  only  to 
rise  again  into  paying  popularity  when  a  generation  of  playgoers  have 
forgotten  their  performance  or  a  new  generation  has  grown  up. 

The  third  reason  which  makes  me  disposed  to  agree  with  the  old 
playgoer  is  one  of  scarcely  less  importance,  as  I  think.  It  is  the 
positively  absurd  ignoring  of  tradition  in  the  performance  of  the 
great  playwrights'  works.  If  one  had  a  son  who  showed  talent  and  a 
desire  to  become  a  painter,  and  one  wished  to  further  his  ambition, 
one  would,  presumably,  have  him  taught  drawing  correctly.  Then, 
if  means  were  available,  one  would  send  him  abroad  to  do  a  round  of 
the  great  picture  galleries  to  study  the  old  masters,  as  well  as  those  of 
modern  days,  for  colouring  &c.,  &c.,  hoping  that  he  would  in  time 
succeed  in  welding  some  of  their  fine  effects  to  his  own  innate  ability, 
and  so  become  a  great  artist  himself.  And  yet,  the  moment  you 
suggest  a  similar  line  of  action  in  our  more  difficult  art — more  difficult 
because  our  effects  are  transient  and  beyond  recall,  and  therefore 
should  be  more  carefully  studied  before  they  are  put  before  the  public 
— you  are  to-day  almost  invariably  met  with  the  expression,  '  Oh, 
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that  is  traditional '  or  '  that  is  conventional.'  What  arrant  egoism  ! 
Did  the  great  ones  who  went  before  us  know  nothing  ?  Had  they  no 
brains  ?  Is  it  '  infra  dig.'  for  an  actor  of  to-day  to  consider  the  result 
of  their  mentality  and  practice  ?  Why,  the  Shakespearean  and 
poetic  drama  teems  with  effects  produced  by  the  Kembles,  the  Keans, 
the  Siddons,  the  Bistoris  of  the  past — effects  which  have  thrilled  our 
fathers  and  mothers  and  even  our  elder  brothers  and  sisters,  and, 
if  you  withdraw  from  an  audience  what  has  moved  them  to  deep 
emotion  or  excited  them  to  boundless  laughter — and  in  either  case 
compelled  their  admiration — and  do  nothing  in  its  place,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  playgoers  with  memories  say  '  Acting  is  not  ivhat  it  used  to  be,' 

At  the  Theatre  Frangais  all  these  effects  are  duly  tabulated  and 
reproduced  when  the  old  plays  are  performed,  and  although  I  should 
not  counsel  going  to  the  rigid  lengths  they  do,  I  most  emphatically 
say,  consider — in  the  interests  of  your  audiences,  consider — these 

effects ! 

The  Drama's  laws  the  Drama's  patrons  give, 
For  they  who  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live  ; 

and  as  a  faithful  servant  of  the  public,  in  whom  I  recognise  my  only 
judge  and  master — and  to  whom  I  have  never  wavered  in  my  allegiance, 
I  would  be  steeped  in  tradition  to  the  lips,  and  clothed  in  convention 
from  head  to  foot,  rather  than  give  the  anaemic,  invertebrate  perfor- 
mances I  see  from  time  to  time,  or  become  a  pall-bearer  at  the  obse- 
quies of  a  masterpiece  of  the  greatest  dramatist  of  all  time  and  every 
country — the  English  actor's  glory  and  proudest  heritage  ! 

Will  anyone  have  the  effrontery  to  say  that  the  last  decade  has 
shown  us  any  performances  to  excite  our  admiration  such,  for  instance, 
as  Adelaide  Neilson's  Juliet,  Kistori's  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Marie 
Stuart ;  Phelps'  Malvolio,  Bottom  the  Weaver,  Kichelieu,  Falstaff  and 
Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant ;  Booth's  Bertuccio ;  Salvini's  Othello ; 
Dion  Boucicault's  admirable  Irish  characters,  or  Lady  Bancroft's 
Polly  Eccles,  &c.  &c.  ?  Where,  among  the  young  actresses  of  to-day 
can  be  found  the  Madge  Robertsons  and  the  Bernhardts  ?  And,  if 
natural  acting  be  the  watchword,  where  is  the  rising  light  comedian 
with  a  semblance  of  the  art  or  a  tithe  of  the  naturalness  of  the  incom- 
parable Charles  Mathews  ?  With  nearly  all  of  these  I  have  played 
again  and  again,  in  a  leading  capacity,  so  I  write  with  some  positive 
knowledge  on  this  point.  They  belonged  to  a  period  in  the  drama's 
history — and  were  trained  in  an  atmosphere — when  the  ideal  of  the 
author  was  the  coveted  goal  and  tradition  a  familiar  and  much  fre- 
quented road  thereto. 

Finally,  does  anyone  with  a  memory  really  believe  that  some  of 
the  Shakespearean  performances  seen  in  London  in  recent  years 
would  have  been  tolerated  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  either  in 
London  or  any  of  the  big  provincial  theatres  where  good  stock  com- 
panies were  to  be  found  ? 
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The  several  foregoing  questions  are  addressed  respectfully  and 
with  some  confidence  to  the  playgoers  whose  experiences  cover  a 
similar  period  to  my  own.  I  ask  them,  am  I  right  or  wrong  ?  My  ideas 
may  not  appeal  to  those  who  know  only  one  phase  of  the  question 
(i.e.  the  purely  modern).  I  hold  no  brief  for  either  school !  I  have 
no  '  axe  to  grind  ' !  I  merely  state  facts  as  I  see  them. 

Stage  managers,  too,  win  their  spurs  very  easily  to-day,  and 
reputations  in  this  direction  are  cheaply  earned.  Men  with  the 
most  limited  knowledge  and  little  ideas  are  called  '  great '  and  lauded 
to  the  skies.  Where  would  they  be  beside  such  past-masters  of 
stage  craft  as  Charles  Calvert  (with  his  glorious  Manchester  revivals, 
glorious  in  acting,  as  well  as  production),  Dion  Boucicault,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chute  (of  Bristol),  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Wyndham  of  Edinburgh? 
Great  artists  these  !  who  knew  and  could,  and  did,  teach  earnest 
students  all  things  great  and  small  of  our  difficult  art. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  point  I  desire  to  touch  upon  in  these  notes, 
which  is  perhaps  of  more  general  interest.  I  allude  to  the  present 
free  list  of  London  theatres.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  (except  to 
those  whose  business  it  is)  the  number  and  class  of  people  who  expect 
to  go  to  the  theatre  without  payment.  I  submit  two  facts  within  my 
own  recent  experience  which  serve  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  write. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  I  was  talking  to  the  manager  of  a  West  End 
theatre,  just  by  his  box-office,  when  a  perfectly  splendid  carriage 
drove  up — pair  of  horses,  coachman  and  footman,  and  all  the  ap- 
parent trappings  of  wealth.  Out  stepped  an  elderly  lady  and  gentle- 
man and  two  younger  ladies.  The  gentleman  walked  up  to  the  box- 
office,  tendered  his  card,  and  asked  for  free  seats.  The  box-office 
keeper  referred  to  my  friend,  the  manager,  with  the  result  that  they 
were  passed  in.  When  that  had  taken  place  I  ventured  to  ask  who 
they  were,  and  was  told  they  were  friends  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
one  of  the  Syndicate  that  had  once  '  backed  '  the  theatre  !  The  other 
fact  is  also  instructive  in  this  direction.  A  luncheon  party  of  four, 
at  which  my  three  companions  were  all  theatre  managers.  The  con- 
versation turned  on  the  merits  and  value  of  various  London  acting  or 
business  managers,  and  it  was  conceded  by  all  three  of  my  friends 
that  one  particular  gentleman  was,  easily,  the  most  useful  and  de- 
sirable. And  why,  forsooth  ?  Because  he  had  the  best  free  list  in 
London  and  could  fill  a  theatre  with  a  well-dressed  non-paying  audience 
more  quickly  and  better  than  any  of  his  rivals !  It  is  very  far  from 
my  intention  to  suggest  to  any  manager  how  to  conduct  his  business. 
My  inclination  is,  at  all  times,  to  mind  my  own,  but  obviously  actors 
and  actresses  can  only  live,  eventually,  by  money  paid  for  admission 
to  the  theatre,  and  it  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  that  people  who  have 
once  received  '  orders '  rarely  pay  again  !  They  wait  for  a  repetition 
of  the  favour  !  Another  incontrovertible  fact  is  that  a  non-paying 
audience  is  the  most  apathetic  that  the  actor  ever  plays  to,  and  in 
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view  of  these  conditions  I  submit  to  the  managers  and  an  ever-generous 
public  that  a  re-consideration  of  this  whole  matter  would  be  to  the 
monetary  advantage  of  our  painfully  overstocked  calling,  and  add 
dignity  to  those  who  are  amused  by  our  exercise  of  it. 

Of  course,  when  an  actor,  to  quote  the  late  Maurice  Barrymore, 
'  believes  in  God  and  the  centre  of  the  stage,'  and  is  in  a  position  to 
dictate,  he  does  not  like  to  play  to  empty  benches,  and  the  tempta- 
tion is  very  great  to  secure  a  '  good  house,'  even  though  it  be,  as  another 
facetious  American  actor  said,  '  cut  up  for  snow  in  the  morning.' 
But  the  present  system  is  rapidly  reducing  London  to  a  '  city  of  dead, 
heads  '  and  is  '  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured.' 

As  a  sign  of  the  times  it  may  be  noted  that  only  this  last  summer 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  younger  provincial  stars  brought  his 
company  into  London  for  four  weeks,  changed  his  bill  every  week, 
got  all  the  cachet  of  a  London  season  and  a  whole  mass  of  press  con- 
sideration, and  cleared  out  in  a  blaze  of  success.  Why  ?  '  Oh,  wise 
young  judge!'  His  takings  would  aggregate,  in  the  four  weeks, 
almost  as  much  as  if  he  had  played  twice  as  long,  and  the  '  noble 
army  of  dead-heads '  had  no  time  to  '  marshal  their  forces '  to  his 
discomfiture.  Thus  he  successfully  treated  London  on  the  same 
business  basis  as  he  would  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  or  Dublin  ! 

Here  ends  my  homily !  It  is  written  in  all  sincerity,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  before  the  notice  of  those  interested — among  the  public 
as  well  as  the  profession — certain  matters  worthy  (as  I  hope  and 
believe)  of  their  consideration.  If  I  dare  flatter  myself  it  is  not  in 
vain,  I  shall  have  much  additional  reason  to  be 

Their  faithful  servant, 

J.  H.  BAKNES. 
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A    VINDICATION  OF  MODERNISM 


SO-CALLED  '  Modernism '  has  a  twofold  aspect,  destructive  and  con- 
structive. In  Canon  Moves'  article  the  first  of  these  aspects  is 
emphasised  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  Yet  its  final  aim  is  rather 
to  build  up  than  to  destroy,  and  to  destroy  only  in  the  sense  of  pointing 
out  the  weakness  of  the  foundations  in  order  that  the  basis  of  the 
structure  of  faith  may  be  made  more  secure. 

It  is,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Catholic  faith  with  criticism 
and  the  scientific  method. 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  criticism,  historical  and  textual,  is 
that  all  theological  prepossessions  must  be  set  aside  if  such  criticism 
is  to  have  any  objective  value.  In  this  field  both  agnostic  and  be- 
liever must  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing ;  must  aim  at  regarding 
facts,  texts,  and  even  ideas  in  the  same  dry  scientific  light.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  must  be  treated  as  an  historical 
phenomenon,  and,  as  such,  be  subjected  to  the  ordinary  psychological 
and  historical  criteria.  Hence  the  distinction  becomes  inevitable 
between  Jesus  as  an  historical  personage  and  the  conceptions  of  His 
inner  life  and  relations  to  Deity  which  supervened ;  the  difference 
between  the  Man  in  His  human  aspect  only  and  what  was  thought  and 
taught  about  Him  by  His  immediate  or  remoter  disciples.  To  make 
this  distinction  is  not  to  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  to  do  a  work 
which  is  really  necessary  for  the  spheres  both  of  science  and  religion ; 
to  separate  them  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  the  implications  of  the  one 
may  not,  as  hitherto,  interfere  with  those  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  to  deny  the  truth,  the  value,  the  meaning,  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  but  to  insist  that  the  life  of  Christ,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels, 
can  be  viewed  through  the  medium  of  the  homo-ousion,  not  for  critical, 
but  only  for  devotional  and  moral  purposes,  and  that  Christological 
dogma,  generally,  represents  the  eternal,  the  ideal  Christ,  the  Christ  of 
faith. 

These  two  spheres  must  steadily  be  kept  apart  in  the  mind  of  the 
believing  critic.  In  reading  the  New  Testament,  not  for  devotional 
purposes,  but  for  that  of  determining  the  exact  meaning  and  men- 
tality of  the  writers,  the  connexion  of  their  ideas  with  their  historical 
environment,  the  probable  authors  and  dates  of  the  writings  attributed 
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to  them,  their  agreement,  or  otherwise,  amongst  each  other,  the  ad- 
ditions, alterations,  and  interpolations  which  from  time  to  time  have 
crept  into  the  MSS.,  in  short,  in  the  whole  field  of  critical  work,  the 
question  of  inspiration  must  be  left  out  of  account. 

For  it  is  both  certain  a  priori,  and  evident  from  the  past  record  of 
Biblical  commentators,  that  those,  who  suffer  a  theological  prepossession 
of  this  nature  to  intervene,  will  pass  lightly  over  glaring  differences  ; 
will  see  harmonies  where  none  exist  both  in  the  facts  narrated  and 
in  the  ideas  propounded  by  the  various  writers;  will  seek  to  prove 
that  a  gospel  or  an  epistle  was  written  by  an  apostle,  instead  of 
considering  the  matter  on  its  merits ;  will  regard  the  defective  argu- 
ments of  inspired  writers  as  valid;  will  exaggerate  the  differences 
between  their  ideas  and  the  same  ideas  as  found  in  secular  writers, 
and  read  back  into  texts  a  meaning  which  is  a  later  development  of 
the  Christian  consciousness.  Such  are  some  of  the  pitfalls  into  which 
theological  prepossessions  lead  criticism,  and  in  which  they  stifle  it. 
Under  such  conditions  neither  historical  nor  textual  criticism  is 
possible. 

But  the  crucial  and  cardinal  example  of  this  fallacious  method  is 
seen  when  the  idea  of  Christ's  divinity  is  allowed  to  dominate  Biblical 
criticism.  Apart  from  this,  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  synoptics, 
and  even  the  Fourth  Gospel,  are  regarded,  would  be  entirely  different. 
Especially  the  idea  of  proving  the  truth  of  that  divinity  by  miracles 
or  prophecy  would  be  absent.  For  it  would  then  be  clear  that,  from 
the  historical  standpoint,  so  far  from  miracles  being  able  to  prove 
anything  to  those  who  are  living  hundreds  of  years  after  they  are 
alleged  to  have  happened,  it  is  they  that  stand  in  need  of  proof,  and 
that,  as  regards  prophecies,  it  is  at  least  as  probable  that  the  events 
were  adapted  to  them  by  the  writers,  through  the  unrecognised  in- 
fluence of  those  events  upon  their  minds,  as  that  they  should  actually 
have  prefigured  the  events. 

It  is  a  common  error  pf  the  medievalist  impugners  of  the  critical 
attitude  to  impute  to  it  a  dogmatism  equal  to  their  own,  whereas  it 
claims  no  more  than  that  all  such  questions  should  be  treated  from 
a  perfectly  free  and  unbiassed  standpoint. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  exclude  altogether  the  a  priori  element 
from  criticism,  without  falling  into  mere  empiricism ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  to  do  so,  in  the  case  of  the  definite  body  of  theological  dogmas, 
when  dealing  with  the  Scriptures,  and  also  to  treat  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  these  dogmas  from  the  purely  phenomenal  and  ob- 
jective standpoint. 

But  the  a  priori  element  in  criticism  is  of  a  very  different  nature 
from  that  employed  by  the  theologians  who  use  dogma  as  an  organon 
by  which  to  determine  truths  of  a  totally  different  character,  and  on 
quite  a^different  plane  from  that  of  theology.  Therefore  the  charge  of  a 
priorism  which  some  theologians  have  had  the  temerity  to  launch  against 
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critics,  is  one  that  only  returns  upon  themselves  with  double  force. 
The  a  priori  element  in  criticism  is  perfectly  homogeneous  with  its 
subject-matter,  and  consists  partly  of  such  fundamental  assumptions 
as  are  necessary  to  consistent  thought  and  scientific  method,  partly 
of  working  hypotheses  or  theories  which  are  openly  acknowledged  to  be 
such  and  the  validity  of  which  is  tested  in  the  only  way  possible — by 
their  application  to  facts.  Thus  evolution  or  development  belongs  to  the 
latter  class ;  while  continuity,  which  underlies  it,  belongs  to  the  former, 
expressing,  as  it  does,  that  strict  causal  interconnexion  and  filiation 
of  phenomena  without  which  no  advance  in  knowledge  is  possible. 

Criticism  makes  this  assumption,  and  therefore,  in  dealing  with 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  obliged  to  place  them  on 
the  same  level,  for  its  purposes,  as  the  sacred  books  of  other  religions ; 
is  bound  to  endeavour  to  sift  the  mythical  and  the  ideal  elements 
from  the  actual ;  to  seek  to  establish  the  origin,  historical  connexion, 
and  filiation  of  ideas,  and  in  every  case  assign  phenomenal  and  not 
mystical  causes  to  phenomenal  events. 

But  criticism  does  not  destroy,  because  it  cannot  touch,  the  ideal 
element  in  history,  whether  recorded  in  the  pages  of  sacred  books  or 
elsewhere.  For  that  ideal  element  is  apprehended  in  history,  as 
elsewhere,  by  categories  which  are  superior  to,  because  more  spiritual 
and  intimate  than,  the  mechanical  categories  of  science.  But  it  is  only 
so  far  as  scientific  criticism  has  done  its  work  and  pushed  its  mechanical 
categories  to  their  utmost  limit  that  it  becomes  evident  that  there 
is  a  boundary  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass,  and  that  thus  the 
respective  spheres  of  science  and  religion  become  more  and  more 
defined  with  a  truly  '  scientific  frontier.'  It  may  be  said  that 
mechanical  science  has  ever  been  pushing  these  limits  further,  which  no 
doubt  is  true;  and  it  will  probably  push  them  further  yet;  but,  however 
far  it  goes,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  advance  will  con- 
tinue to  emphasise  more  and  more  the  truth  that  thought  and  con- 
sciousness are  beyond  its  reach,  being  itself  but  a  subordinate  category 
of  thought. 

The  ideal  element,  then,  is  not  destroyed  by  this  sifting  process ; 
it  is  merely  distinguished  from  the  strictly  determined  chain  of  phe- 
nomena which  forms  its  historical  basis.  Criticism  seeks  to  distinguish 
between  the  facts  of  history  and  their  ideal  interpretation.  That 
such  interpretation  is  necessary,  legitimate,  and  inevitable  is  proved 
by  the  whole  history  of  thought ;  and  that  not  only  by  the  thought  of 
avowed  idealisers  of  history,  such  as  Hegel,  but  of  Comte,  the  founder 
of  Positivism,  who,  seeking  to  reduce  the  metaphysical  element  to  a 
minimum,  yet  found  it  impossible  to  escape  from  the  category  of 
final  causes.  And  the  historical  process  by  which  Christ  has  been 
idealised,  and  the  conception  of  the  God-Man  evolved,  is  far  more 
than  the  theory  of  a  single  individual,  for  it  represents  a  process  of 
thought  which  was  collective  and,  up  to  a  certain  stage,  world-wide, 
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embracing  and  assimilating,  as  it  did  at  the  first,  such  widely  different 
notions  of  Deity  as  were  contained  in  the  Jewish  Jahweh  and  the 
Pagan  incarnations. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  raised  to  this  attempt  to  draw  a  line 
between  history  and  its  philosophy  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
throughout.  Here  and  there  a  broad  line  of  difference  shows  itself 
between  facts  and  their  interpretation,  but  elsewhere  the  distinction 
is  blurred  and  apparently  non-existent.  Quite  apart  from  the  mythical 
or  the  legendary  element,  the  so-called  facts  of  history  bear  in  every 
case  the  impress  of  the  mind  that  records  them,  and  some,  even  of 
the  most  (seemingly)  ordinary  statements  of  fact,  are  the  work  of  an 
unconscious  idealisation.  There  is  of  course  a  large  element  of  truth 
in  this,  but  it  is  almost  equally  true  of  the  facts  of  any  branch  of  science, 
except  such  as  can  be  determined  with  mathematical  accuracy. 
But,  so  far  from  this  truth  deterring  criticism  from  attempting  the 
sifting  process,  it  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary,  and  certainly  not 
the  less  necessary  as  regards  those  ages  in  which  no  distinction  seems 
to  have  been  recognised  between  facts  and  their  idealisation. 

Of  course  this  forces  us  to  recognise  the  great  and  special  difficulties 
which  criticism  has  to  encounter,  and  the  very  special  qualities  and 
training  needed  for  its  exercise  ;  it  also  shows  that  criticism  can  never 
yield  more  than  approximate  results. 

But  it  does  not  prove  the  uselessness  of  applying  the  scientific 
method  to  history,  nor  that  the  imagination,  theological  or  otherwise, 
should  be  allowed  to  run  riot  over  it. 

And.  as  regards  the  broad  lines,  there  is  a  wonderful  agreement  in 
results  among  scientific  critics. 

What  immediately  concerns  us,  however,  is  not  so  much  the  general 
question  of  the  applicability  of  the  scientific  method  to  history,  as  its 
application  to  that  part  of  it  which  contains  the  data  of  the  Christian 
faith.  And  here  the  special  difficulty  springs  from  that  sharp  separa- 
tion between  the  phenomenal  and  ideal  spheres  which  is  necessary  if 
historical  criticism  is  to  be  determined  solely  by  scientific  methods. 

It  is  objected  that  no  such  absolute  separation  can  be  made,  not 
only  for  the  general  reasons  mentioned,  but  also  for  the  particular 
reason  that  certain  historical  data  are  included  in  the  Christian  creed, 
and  form  an  integral  part  of  it. 

But  these  facts  are  not  objects  of  faith  qua  facts  of  history,  but  in 
respect  of  their  religious  significance  for  us,  that  is,  in  their  ideal  aspect 
and  value,  by  which  they  were  elevated  into  the  sphere  of  the  super- 
sensuous.1  And  this  process  was  gradual.  The  simple  historical 
statement  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  that  Christ  was  crucified,  receives  in 
that  of  Nicaea  the  significant  addition  '  for  us.'  Faith,  no  doubt, 
takes  certain  historical  data  as  its  starting-point,  but  it  does  not  rest  on 
them  as  its  ultimate  object.  And  though  this  historical  basis  exists,  yet 
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the  less  faith  depends  upon  the  actual  occurrence  of  historical  events, 
the  securer  is  its  position.  Otherwise,  it  is  liable  to  be  overthrown 
at  any  time  by  some  fresh  light  shed  on  history  through  the  dis- 
covery of  some  ancient  MS.,  or  the  like  ;  and,  in  any  case,  its  position 
is  made  precarious  when  criticism  has  shown  that  the  historical  cha- 
racter of  the  facts  on  which  it  relied  is  questionable.  And  this  much 
criticism  has  certainly  effected  in  more  than  one  instance. 

If  the  faith  of  Christendom  in  an  eternal,  present,  and  living  Christ 
could  be  overthrown  by  the  historical  proof  that  His  body  was  never 
raised,  its  foundation  would  always  contain  an  element  of  uncertainty. 
But  the  idea  of  such  a  possibility  is  based  upon  a  false  view  of  the 
nature  of  faith,  which  is  really  not  concerned  with  the  phenomenal 
except  as  a  basis  for  the  ideal.  Its  true  home  is  in  the  ideal,  the 
supersensuous,  the  unseen.  Its  object  is  not  in  time  but  in  eternity, 
not  in  the  finite  but  in  the  infinite,  not  in  appearances  but  in  reality. 
It  uses  these  relativities  only  as  a  means  of  passing  through  them  to 
the  absolute. 

If  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  believing  Catholic  thus  to  detach  his  faith 
from  his  science  ;  if  he  must,  as  scholastic  theologians  have  ever  done, 
use  theological  concepts  as  a  universal  category  by  which  to  determine 
the  truths  of  history,  this  is  as  much  as  to  say  that,  for  the  Catholic, 
critical  science  is  impossible,  and  that  there  can  be  no  reconciliation 
between  Catholicism  and  the  scientific  method. 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  Contemporary  Review  a  writer  asks 
what  right  the  Church  had  to  idealise  thus.  The  question,  as  it  stands, 
is  otiose,  since,  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  thought,  as  in  the  case 
of  every  form  of  history,  the  facts  can  be  considered  and  interpreted, 
but  it  is  useless  to  question  their  right  to  happen.  All  we  can  hope 
to  determine  is  the  actual  course  of  events  or  of  thought.  The  under- 
lying assumption  of  such  a  question,  though  this  is  not  made  clear 
by  the  writer,  is  probably  the  old  idea  of  a  revelation  which  is  given 
externally  to  '  the  Church,'  and  which  '  the  Church '  has  only  to 
receive  and  hand  on.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  paper 
to  argue  against  such  an  assumption.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that 
it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  notion  with  the  history  of  dogma. 
Nor  is  it  capable  of  absolute  and  a  priori  proof.  In  this  respect  the  old 
and  the  new  standpoints  rest  on  precisely  the  same  footing.  There 
is  quite  as  much  ground  for  belief  in  a  Christ  Who  has  been  idealised 
by  centuries  of  Christian  consciousness,  as  there  is  for  belief  in  One 
Whose  absolute  Godhead  has  been  explicitly  proclaimed  from  the  first 
by  chosen  apostles.  In  either  case,  what  may  be  called  inspiration 
must  be  assumed,  though  in  the  one  case  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  confined  to  the  few  in  immediate  contact  with  the  Christ,  and  in 
the  other  it  is  spread  over  a  wider  period  and  a  larger  number  of 
people. 

In  the  latter   case,  this  idea  becomes,,  by  its  application  to  the 
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whole  course  of  doctrinal  development,  a  specialised  form  of  the 
belief  in  a  Divine  Providence  guiding  the  course  of  events.  It  is, 
fundamentally,  the  same  idea  which,  stated  broadly  and  philosophically, 
is  that  of  final  causes  in  history,  realising  itself  partially,  and  with 
increasing  fulness,  in  successive  historical  periods,  as  a  result  of 
corporate  human  thought  and  effort,  in  which  the  general  plan  and 
aim  is  that  of  no  single  individual,  and  never  reaching  its  absolute 
realisation  under  phenomenal  conditions. 

The  Church,  indeed,  teaches  the  continuous  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  throughout  time,  though  theologians  distinguish,  arbitrarily 
enough  it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  between  this  action  and  that 
which  inspired  the  writers  of  the  sacred  books. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  the  whole  matter,  the  importance  of 
which  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  historical.  This  is  the  question 
of  *  intellectualism/  as  it  is  called. 

It  is  a  first  principle  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  that  the  whole 
of  the  Christian  faith  can  be  shown  to  follow  necessarily  from  certain 
abstract  intellectual  positions.  Thus,  after  the  existence  of  God  has 
been  proved  by  such  arguments  as  that  of  the  causa  causarum,  it  can 
be  shown  to  follow  logically  and  inevitably  that  He  must  have  given 
a  revelation  of  Himself ;  that  this  revelation  must  be  the  Christian 
one ;  that  He  commissioned  His  Church  to  teach,  and  therefore  what- 
ever she  teaches  is  absolute  and  infallible  truth.  It  follows  from  this 
that  faith  is  not  faith  in  God  or  Christ  as  such,  but  in  those  dogmatic 
propositions  which  have  been  propounded  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Church  or  Pope.  These  propositions,  so  far  as  they  go,  contain  the 
absolute  truth.  If  they  are  symbolic  and  fall  short  of  an  exact  expres- 
sion of  the  truth,  this  is  only  so  far  as  human  language  is  defective  in 
expressing,  not  only  divine  truth,  but  any  truth  at  all,  even  about 
phenomena.  In  fact,  owing  to  the  Source  from  which  they  came 
direct,  these  dogmas  must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  truths  they 
represent  far  more  nearly  and  accurately  than  any  scientific  formula 
can  express  the  laws  of  the  universe.  They  are  absolute  and  irre- 
formable.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  chosen  the  form  of  words,  which  can 
never  be  improved  by  addition  or  alteration,  and  not  only  their  form, 
but  their  meaning  must  never  change. 

It  is  important  here  to  note  how  the  very  first  principle  of  this 
philosophy  affects  the  whole  of  the  theology  which  is  made  to  depend 
upon  it.  God  is  not  conceived  as  immanent  in  His  universe  and  yet 
transcending  it,  but  solely  as  transcendent.  That  is  to  say,  God  is 
conceived  as  the  starting-point  of  a  chain  of  causes,  not  as  under- 
lying it.  The  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  conceived,  in  creation, 
revelation,  redemption,  and  all  the  great  Divine  acts,  as  a  sudden 
intervention,  a  miraculous  break  ab  extra  in  the  chain  of  continuous 
causation,  an  irruption  of  the  Divine  into  human  affairs,  a  descent  of 
a  Dens  ex  machina  ;  not,  according  to  the  idea  which  Newman  held,  as 
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manifesting  Himself  through  and  by  means  of  that  unbroken  chain  of 
causation.2 

This  principle  of  the  mediaeval  school  must  here  be  noted  and 
emphasised,  for  it  is  a  very  important  one,  being  indeed  the  keystone, 
as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  of  the  differences  between  the  philo- 
sophies of  history  of  the  old  and  new  thinkers  respectively.  It  is  a 
principle  ^which  has  a  wide  sweep,  and  embraces  both  aspects  of  the 
differences  between  the  rival  schools  which  are  here  classed  as  historical 
and  intellectual.  It  creates  an  absolute  dualism  between  God  and 
nature  (including  man),  between  revelation  and  history,  between 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  between  '  Divine '  and  '  ecclesi- 
astical '  ordinances.  That  is  why  this  school  so  energetically  insists 
upon  the  omniscience,  or  quasi-omniscience,  of  Christ,  in  His  human 
aspect,  as  to  make  of  Him  a  Being  Who  is  neither  God  nor  man,  but 
a  mixture  of  the  two.  Their  Christ  is  the  supernatural  child  of 
Bellarmine  and  other  modern  doctors,  who  knew  everything  while  still 
an  infant  and  only  in  appearance  '  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature.' 

So  far  as  the  facts  of  Christ's  physical  and  mental  life  are  thus 
reduced  to  mere  appearances,  modern  orthodoxy  revives  the  heresy  of 
the  Docetce ;  so  far  as  it  confuses  the  human  with  the  Divine,  it  falls 
into  the  heresy  of  Eutyches. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  from  such  a  standpoint  they  should 
so  strenuously  oppose  the  school  which  seeks  to  insist  upon  the  his- 
torical and  actual  reality  of  Christ's  Manhood. 

It  is  this  same  principle  which  accounts  for  the  difference  between 
the  two  schools  in  their  views  of  the  '  miraculous.'  It  is  this  which 
causes  the  mediaeval  school  to  reject  the  idea  of  the  institution  of  the 
Sacraments  by  the  Eternal  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit's  action  in 
history,  though  even  moderate  critics,  such  as  Mgr.  Duchesne,  agree 
that  some  at  least,  as  the  Sacrament  of  Orders,  were  not  instituted 
immediately  by  the  historical  Christ. 

But,  apart  from  the  collision  which  results  between  a  theology 
founded  on  this  principle  and  the  historical  results  of  even  moderate 
criticism,  Modernists  contend  that  the  principle  itself  is  unsound. 
The  philosophical  question  cannot  be  fully  treated  in  this  paper.  It 
is,  however,  sufficiently  well  known  that  the  scholastic  position  depends 
upon  the  proof  from  causation  and  kindred  arguments. 

Modern  philosophy,  since  Kant,  contends  that  it  is  illegitimate  to 
apply  such  a  purely  phenomenal  and  relative  category  as  that  of 
'  cause  '  to  the  unseen,  the  unknown,  and  the  absolute. 

This  slight  criticism  should  be  enough  to  indicate  that  the  very 
foundation  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  is,  to  say  the  least,  uncertain 
where  absolute  certainty  is  claimed.  '  Modernism,'  therefore,  in 
Order  to  save  Catholicism  as  a  religion,  which  would  be  involved  in 

9  Essays  Critical  and  Historical,  ii.  230  and  194-6.  The  whole  passage  is  too 
long  to  quote. 
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the  crash  that  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  founda- 
tion, and  which  has  already,  through  this  fundamental  weakness,  been 
brought  into  disastrous  collision  with  science  at  many  points,  has 
sought  to  find  for  it  a  deeper  and  securer  basis. 

And  in  so  doing  it  does  not  set  aside  the  just  claims  of  reason,  but 
it  is  reason  applied  on  the  firmer  ground  of  experience.  Psychology 
is  a  comparatively  new  science,  but  it  has  already  done  something 
towards  throwing  light  upon  the  dark  places  of  the  human  mind. 
Now  no  psychological  truth  is  more  certain  than  that  feeling  precedes, 
in  the  sense  of  lying  deeper  than,  the  abstract  reason  which  is  the 
primary  ground  of  appeal  with  the  '  intellectualists.'  Or,  rather,  it 
is  more  true  to  say  that  thought,  will,  and  feeling  have  a  common 
basis  in  which  thought  and  will  are  implicit.  This  common  basis 
must  be  distinguished,  not  only  from  abstract  thought,  but  from  those 
passing  feelings  which  are  aroused  by  the  action  upon  the  mind  of 
its  immediate  surroundings.  It  is  a  very  superficial  view  which 
makes  the  will  merely  the  resultant  of  the  balance  of  contending 
feelings,  though  these  help  to  supply  the  motives  by  which  it  is  deter- 
mined. Nor  is  it  merely  the  outcome  of  an  act  of  the  reason  which 
decides  judicially  between  opposing  motives.  It  is  rather  the  free, 
self -determining  expression  of  the  whole  personality  consisting  of  all 
three  factors  in  one. 

In  short,  what  the  new  psychology  insists  upon  is  the  misleading 
character  of  the  old  abstraction  which  separates  the  personality  into 
distinct,  and  even  rival,  factors.  They  are,  rather,  different  aspects 
of  the  same  personality  in  which  each  is  present  in  the  whole,  though 
sometimes  one  is  uppermost,  sometimes  another.  There  is  no 
essential  opposition  between  them.  Their  interaction  is  reciprocal ; 
they  both  determine,  and  are  determined  the  one  by  the  other.  Or, 
rather,  as  such  a  statement  of  their  action  is  still  too  abstract,  an 
abstraction  which  it  is  impossible  to  banish  altogether  from  human 
language,  it  is  truer  to  say  that  the  constant  and  determining  factor 
is  that  which  lies  at  the  base  of  all  three,  and  is  the  resultant  of  the 
past  interaction  of  the  personality  with  its  environment,  a  personality 
whose  a  priori  elements  are  made  explicit  by  that  interaction. 

It  is  upon  this  foundation,  and  not  upon  any  single  abstract 
1  faculty,'  that  '  Modernists  '  base  divine  faith.  For  faith  necessarily 
precedes  thought,  and  is  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests.  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  the  '  intellectualist '  theory, 
which  bases  faith  upon  reason,  not  reason  upon  faith.  This  last  is 
that  superficial  view  which  makes  faith  a  mere  attitude  of  mind,  a 
certain  mode  of  thinking,  an  assent  to  the  truth  of  certain  intellectual 
propositions,  certain  philosophical  or  historical  facts  or  theories,  even 
though  it  transcends  them. 

The  primary  act  of  faith  is  that  by  which  the  mind  believes  in  the 
validity  of  its  own  categories,  in  their  application  to  phenomena.  No 
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philosopher  has  been  able  to  prove  a  priori  the  validity  of  the  causal  con- 
cept, though  Kant  made  the  attempt  in  answer  to  Hume,  and  notwith- 
standing Hegel's  magnificent  effort  to  make  thought  rationalise  its 
own  fundamental  assumptions  by  returning  on  itself. 

Even  intellectual  sceptics,  such  as  Hume,  make  this  act  of  faith 
when  they  use  the  categories  of  reason  to  throw  doubt  upon  their 
validity.  Thus  does  scepticism  destroy  itself ;  nor  can  it  ever  pass 
beyond  the  theoretical  stage,  since  the  methods  of  reason  are  suf- 
ficiently justified  in  practice  by  their  consistency  and  fruitfulness  when 
applied  to  phenomena.  And  in  its  application  to  phenomena  the 
unconditioned  element  in  this  activity  becomes  manifest  by  the  internal 
dialectic  of  the  categories,  showing  that  it  cannot  rest  in  phenomena, 
and  that  its  true  home  is  in  the  absolute.  And  the  action  of  this 
principle  is  the  same  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  Faith  comes  first,  then 
its  proof,  and  that  proof  is  experience.  '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.'  But  it  is  far  from  justifying  any  and  every  belief.  The 
primary  act,  in  which  the  mind  is  so  confident  of  its  own  powers  as  to 
fancy  that  it  can  explain  everything,  is  succeeded,  as  is  shown  in  the 
history  of  thought,  by  critical  periods  in  which  it  examines  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  those  powers,  seeks  to  ascertain  their  limitations, 
and  corrects  the  crude  conclusions  which  it  formed  about  phenomena 
when  it  first  looked  out  upon  the  world. 

The  period  of  blind,  child-like  faith  is  succeeded  by  that  of  criticism, 
in  which  the  limitations  of  faith,  as  well  as  those  of  reason,  are  strictly 
recognised,  in  which  it  is  excluded  from  the  region  of  phenomena, 
where,  under  the  form  of  religious  and  mystical  imagination,  it  once 
ran  riot,  and  becomes  more  and  more  restricted  to  its  proper  sphere, 
the  supersensuous,  the  ideal,  and  the  absolute. 

It  is  thus  at  the  ultimate  basis  of  thought  and  feeling  itself  that 
the  idea  of  the  divine  has  its  seat.  *  Let  us  acknowledge  Him,'  says 
Newman,  '  as  enthroned  at  the  very  springs  of  thought  and  affection.'  3 
And  tljis  theory  will  be  found  to  agree  not  only  with  psychological 
analysis,  but  also  with  the  religious  history  of  mankind,  though  this 
last  is  a  subject  to  which  no  more  than  allusion  can  be  made  in  the 
present  article. 

The  writer  is  well  aware  that  this  psychological  analysis,  as  such, 
is  far  too  abstract.  The  religious  sense  is  composite.  Some  of  the 
deepest  human  feelings  enter  into  it,  such  as  those  of  love,  fear,  awe, 
and  reverence.  But  to  consider  the  question  of  the  relation  of  these 
feelings  to  the  central  act  of  faith  and  to  each  other  would  lead  him 
far  beyond  his  immediate  object,  which  is  simply  to  insist  upon  the 
central  character  of  that  act,  as  proceeding  outwards  from  the  inmost 
self,  not  the  mere  acceptance  of  something  imposed  ab  extra,  whether 
as  the  conclusion  of  a  chain  of  reasoning  or  as  an  act  of  authority. 
It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  here  that  the  history  of  religious  thought 

8  Parochial  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  Sermon  XVI. 
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shows  faith  in  God  to  have  long  preceded  the  scholastic  theory  of 
such  faith  being,  as  it  were,  the  conclusion  of  a  rigorous  logical 
deduction.  And  of  all  the  main  dogmas  of  the  Church  it  may  be 
said  that  they  consisted  of  mystical  and  moral  data  before  they  were 
formulated  in  terms  of  thought. 

Whoever  has  the  faith  has  no  need  of  the  abstract  proof.  Who- 
ever lacks  it  will  not  be  able  to  induce  it  by  any  logical  deduction, 
however  much  he  may  deceive  himself  by  substituting  this  for  it. 
It  is  this  denial  of  '  intellectualism '  as  the  basis  of  faith  which  is 
the  common  feature  of  all  *  Modernist '  philosophy.  Here  Newman, 
Laberthonniere,  Blondel,  and  Le  Roy  are  at  one,  however  much  their 
systems  and  ideas  may  differ  in  detail,  and  whatever  differences  there 
may  be  in  the  stress  they  lay  upon  particular  factors  of  consciousness, 
and  in  the  differing  importance  they  attach  to  various  aspects  of  the 
question  as  a  whole.  That  is  the  main  reason  why  the  works  of  two 
of  these  men,  some  of  the  best  modern  thinkers  of  Catholicism,  have 
already  been  formally  condemned  at  Rome,  and  why  they  all  stand 
condemned  by  the  recent  Encyclical. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  anti-intellectualist  theory  of  faith 
which  has  just  been  outlined  that,  though  the  foundation  of  faith 
which  it  postulates  may  be  true  of  faith  in  the  abstract,  it  will  no 
longer  hold  good  when  definite  forms  of  faith  are  in  question.  It 
may  serve  as  the  basis  for  belief  in  a  Reason  immanent  in  nature  and 
man,  or  in  an  absolute  and  abstract  Deity,  in  an  ideal  aim  for  the 
universe,  but  not  in  the  Personal  God  of  Christianity.  Besides,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  such  a  principle  is  not  universal  in  its  results, 
as  the  difference  between  Christianity  and  Buddhism  is  alone  suf- 
ficient to  testify. 

This  criticism  is  sound,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  points  us  onward 
to  a  further  stage  in  the  argument,  that  of  Christian  experience. 
It  is  not  possible  here  to  enter  into  the  difficult  question  as  to  how 
much  of  the  religious  equipment  of  the  individual  is  implicit  in  that 
a  priori  act  of  faith  which  leads  through  phenomena  to  the  absolute, 
and  how  much  is  due  to  experience  alone.  But,  speaking  generally, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  religion,  whether  corporate  or  individual,  is  due 
to  the  interaction  between  personality  and  environment,  taking 
this  last  in  its  widest  sense.  And,  as  regards  the  individual,  there 
are  certain  broad  features  at  least  that  may  be  ascribed  with  certainty 
to  his  religious  environment,  which  itself  depends  upon  a  past  racial 
experience. 

And  here  supervenes  one  of  the  differences  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  '  Modernism.'  The  Protestant  does  indeed  recognise  the 
effect  of  racial  and  social  experience  as  determining  his  own  ideas. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  this  recognition  is  more  explicit,  and 
takes  the  form  of  an  organic  and  quasi- universal  body,  the  Catholic 
Church. 
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The  experience  of  the  individual,  the  resultant  of  the  whole  mental 
interaction  with  his  surroundings,  is  modified  by  each  new  experience 
and  modifies  this  in  turn. 

The  ideal  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  for  long,  as  its  title  implies, 
to  be  the  true  representative  of  the  religious  feelings  and  aspirations 
of  the  whole  human  race.  Its  claim  to  be  the  universal  teacher 
implies  this  still,  for,  where  there  is  nothing  in  common  betwixt  the 
teacher  and  the  taught,  no  teaching  can  have  any  effect.  That 
claim  must  be  founded  on,  and  that  appeal  must  be  made  to,  the  anima 
naturaliter  Christiana.  In  the  early  ages,  the  Church  strove  to  fulfil 
this  ideal  by  drawing  to  itself  all  the  religious  elements  of  the  then 
known  world,  and  assimilating  them  to  its  own  life,  by  energising 
them  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  ideals  derived  from  its  Founder. 
And  if  in  later  days  the  world  has  widened,  both  as  to  its  geographical 
and  mental  limits,  and  the  Church  become  stationary  or  even  retro- 
graded, yet  it  still  retains  within  itself  the  marks  of  that  once  living 
ideal,  and  represents,  more  nearly  than  any  other  single  religious 
body,  the  ideal  of  a  corporate  and  universal  religion. 

Catholics  recognise  that  changes,  especially  corporate  religious 
changes,  must  be  slow,  and  that  the  experience  of  the  Church  as  a 
whole  can  be  but  gradually  corrected  and  modified.  Yet,  where  there 
is  life,  such  changes  must  surely  take  place,  in  obedience  to  one  of 
life's  most  fundamental  laws. 

Thus  a  '  Modernist '  Catholic  recognises,  in  a  manner  much  more 
vivid  and  actual  than  can  a  Protestant,  that  the  religious  past  is  a 
continuous  and  living  whole  of  which  every  portion  has  its  value  in 
relation  to  that  whole.  Therefore  he  does  not  select  certain  dogmas 
from  that  past  for  his  belief,  and  reject  others;  he  does  not  limit 
the  true  life  of  the  Church  to  certain  periods  of  history,  such  as  the 
first  three,  or  the  first  six  centuries,  or  any  others.  It  is  the  present 
living  organism  to  which  he  looks  as  the  true  Church,  which,  whatever 
its  defects  may  be,  bears  within  it,  however  suppressed  or  stifled, 
the  hopes  and  possibilities  of  the  future.  He  recognises  the  stream 
as  the  same  throughout,  even  though  it  may  now  be  flowing  through 
a  region  in  which  it  is  choked  and  overgrown  with  thorns  and  thick 
bushes  which  hide  its  waters  from  the  light  of  God,  and  though  the 
waters  themselves  may  be  sluggish  and  thick  with  mud. 

At  the  same  time,  he  cannot  but  recognise  that  the  Church's  dogmas, 
in  order  to  be  assimilated  by  the  individual,  must  necessarily  undergo 
some  refraction  in  the  process.  To  none  can  they  be  quite  the  same, 
since  not  only  is  each  mind  differently  constituted,  but  has  gone  through 
an  individual  and  special  experience  whose  range  is  proportioned 
to  its  thought,  by  which  those  dogmas  must  be  modified  if  they  are 
to  form  a  real,  living,  and  integral  part  of  that  experience.  Otherwise 
they  would  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  mind  and  receive  that  mere 
formal  assent,  that  polite  salaam,  which  is  unfortunately  too  common. 
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The  writer  hopes  that  he  has  now  made  it  clear  how  completely, 
and  why,  he  disagrees  with  Canon  Moves'  dictum  that  the  question  of 
scholasticism  is  of  quite  minor  importance  in  the  differences  between 
Mediae valists  and  '  Modernists.' 

On  the  contrary,  as  he  has  attempted  to  show,  with  such  fulness  as 
the  necessary  limits  of  this  article  allow,  the  whole  difference  between 
the  rival  schools  may  be  reduced  to  this  question.  Those  differences 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  regard  everything,  the  Bible, 
Church  history,  the  Sacraments,  dogma,  and  the  rest,  through  the 
medium  of  scholastic  categories.  Therefore  where  critical  results 
conflict  with  these  categories,  the  former  must  be  anathema.  And 
this  is  especially  evident  in  the  different  point  of  view  from  which  the 
two  schools  regard  dogma. 

Without  doubt  the  abandonment  of  the  comparatively  modern 
intellectualist  position  radically  alters  the  angle  whence  dogma  is 
envisaged,  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  '  Modernist ' 
conception  of  it.  Its  absolute  character  vanishes  because  it  is  no 
longer  made  to  depend  upon  an  absolute  a  priori  logic,  but  upon 
that  deep  basis  of  the  personality  which  is  neither  abstract  reason 
nor  any  other  abstract  faculty,  but  the  root  and  essence  of  all. 

The  effect  upon  dogma  of  this  change  of  basis  will  be  to  make  it 
more  relative  and  symbolic.  But  it  will  not,  at  least  in  the  minds  of 
Catholic  '  Modernists,'  deprive  it  either  of  its  '  divine  sanction '  or 
of  its  '  perpetuity,'  as  is  asserted  by  Canon  Moyes. 

Once  more  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  force  of  this  accusation 
depends  upon  the  scholastic  standpoint,  which  recognises  no  institution 
as  divine  except  by  some  sort  of  extraneous  and  supernatural 
revelation  or  consignment  direct  from  an  external  God  to  the  superficial 
consciousness  of  man  at  a  certain  time  and  place. 

But,  while  recognising  degrees  in  the  intensity  of  inspiration, 
1  Modernists  '  do  not  hold  that  to  be  less  divine  which  comes  to  man 
through  the  medium  of  God's  Church  in  the  course  of  years  and 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  Christian  experience  and  consciousness. 

For  Catholic  tradition  itself  supplies  a  constant  element,  that 
is  the  dogmatic  formula,  and  the  alteration  of  meaning  which  it 
undergoes  is  due  to  no  arbitrary  individualistic  reinterpretation,  but  to 
the  general  and  radical  change  of  philosophy  and  of  outlook  upon  the 
world  which  supervenes  between  one  age  and  another.  The  classical 
examples  are  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades  and  His  ascension 
into  Heaven,  which  could  have  a  literal  signification  only  for  an  age 
which  believed  in  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  but  have  now,  owing 
to  the  general  change  of  standpoint,  become  spiritualised  and  sym- 
bolical. The  intellectual,  therefore,  is  not  the  permanent  element 
in  dogma,  which  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  Meanwhile,  there 
are  the  formulas,  which  remain  part  of  the  constant  tradition  of  the 
Church.  They  may,  in  course  of  time,  receive  fresh  interpretations, 
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and  have  fresh  light  thrown  upon  them ;  but  for  the  Catholic  they 
remain  a  spring  of  spiritual  life,  a  means  of  approach  to  God,  redolent, 
as  they  are,  of  the  mystical  perfume  of  long  ages  of  Christian  faith. 

In  any  case,  the  charge  of  depriving  dogma  of  its  Divine  sanction 
cannot  be  maintained  merely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  asserted  to 
have  come  through  the  channel  of  men's  minds,  for  this  much 
the  mediaeval  school  are  bound  to  admit.  Such  a  charge  can,  then, 
only  be  founded  on  some  a  priori  and  abstract  idea  of  God  and  of  the 
necessary  manner  of  His  revelation,  which  conception  can  be  traced 
to  scholasticism  and  to  that  alone.  It  amounts  to  dictating  to  the 
Deity  how  He  ought  to  have  revealed  Himself,  instead  of  humbly, 
and  with  an  open  mind,  searching  in  the  pages  of  religious  history  to 
discover  how,  in  fact,  He  has  done  so.  If  there  is  intellectual  pride 
in  this  matter  it  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  '  Modernists.' 

But  there  is  another  and  important  element  which  enters  into  the 
question  and  necessarily  still  further  emphasises  the  relative  and 
symbolic  character  of  dogma.  This  is  the  history  of  dogma  itself. 
The  objective,  historical  study  of  dogma  is  of  quite  recent  origin, 
but  it  has  been  very  fruitful  in  determining  its  origins  and  the  causes 
which  contributed  towards  the  assumption  of  its  present  form.  And 
the  whole  course  of  that  history  proves  that  it  was  very  far  from 
being  a  product  of  the  abstract  reason  or  addressed  to  that  reason. 
To  begin  with,  there  is  nothing  in  the  sacred  writers  which  justifies 
the  scholastic  exaltation  of  the  abstract  reason  over  the  human  mind 
taken  as  a  whole.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  the  assumption  that 
revelation  is  addressed  primarily  to  reason  abstracted  from  the  other 
'  faculties,'  or  that  faith  results  from  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism. 
On  the  contrary,  Christ  and  His  apostles  directed  their  appeal  to 
the  whole  man,  and  rather  to  his  moral  than  his  intellectual  nature. 
The  faith  that  Christ  sought  was  an  act  of  trust  in  His  Person  and  not 
one  of  intellectual  assent. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  New  Testament  like  a  systematic 
theological  treatise.  Whatever  metaphysical  theories  are  put  forward 
constitute  the  mere  framework  of  an  appeal  to  man's  moral  nature, 
to  lead  him  to  his  Saviour  as  '  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.' 
If  there  is  dogma,  or  rather  what  afterwards  became  dogma,  it  is 
set  forth  in  terms  of  life,  not  in  terms  of  abstract  thought.  And  this 
is  as  true  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  of  St.  Paul's  writings  as  of  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament. 

Later  on,  dogma  took  form  under  the  pressing  necessities  of  the 
Church  to  define  her  sacred  truths  in  terms  of  Greek  thought,  and, 
under  the  stress  of  controversy,  to  find  a  formula  which  would  secure 
peace. 

The  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was,  again,  due  to  the 
necessity  of  defining  her  eternal  truths  in  terms  of  the  thought  of  the 
age.  Its  intrusion  was  violently  resisted  and  anathematised  at  first, 
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but,  after  it  had  secured  its  position,  the  innovators  were  shown  to  be 
right,  and  once  more  were  the  constant  lessons  of  the  Church's  life 
repeated  that  it  is  the  official  Church  which,  in  the  long  run,  must 
learn  from  her  disciples,  and  that  the  permanent  element  within  her 
can  only  be  preserved  by  change  of  form  through  adaptation  to 
environment,  according  to  the  universal  law  of  life. 

He  must  be  blind  indeed  who,  reading  the  history  of  the  past, 
thinks  that  no  such  further  adaptation  on  the  part  of  the  Church  is 
required,  but  that  she  must  remain  stereotyped  for  ever  as  she  is. 
Such  a  thing  is  an  impossibility.  There  are  but  two  alternatives — 
Ant  disce  aut  discede.  It  is  not  for  any  individual,  and  certainly 
not  for  the  present  writer,  as  a  layman,  to  lay  it  down  that  the  Church 
must  adapt  herself  to  any  particular  set  of  ideas.  But  there  are  certain 
great  facts  which  only  the  most  purblind  can  avoid  seeing,  the  wonder- 
ful advance,  especially  in  the  last  fifty  years,  of  exact  knowledge,  and 
of  new  intellectual  movements  generally ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  way 
in  which  the  official  Church  has  stood  outside  all  this  movement, 
using  her  authority  only  to  condemn  it. 

Some  of  the  main  features  of  the  origin  and  history  of  dogma  being, . 
then,  such  as  have  been  sketched  above,  it  ought  to  be  clear  that  the 
core,  the  permanent  element  in  dogma,  through  all  these  changes  of 
philosophical  clothing,  through  this  pressure  of  political  and  intel- 
lectual necessity,  has  been  and  is  the  moral  and  spiritual  substratum 
from  which  it  originated.  And,  being  such,  it  is  seen  to  be  a  revela- 
tion not  to  the  abstract  reason,  but  to  what  may  be  called  the  divine 
consciousness  in  man ;  to  that  primary  activity  at  the  root  of  his 
being  which  is  neither  conscience,  will,  feeling,  nor  reason,  but  at  the 
base  of  all. 

Dogmas  cannot  be  addressed  to  the  reason  alone,  or  even  primarily, 
since  their  object  is  admittedly  beyond  its  comprehension,  and  exists 
only  for  faith,  in  the  supersensuous  sphere.  This  last  statement 
is  one  which  no  Catholic,  however  orthodox,  would  deny,  or  wish  to 
deny.  The  question,  then,  is  reduced  to  how  far  they  symbolise,  and 
how  far  they  really  represent,  the  transcendent  truths  of  which  they 
are  the  symbols.  And  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  Who  would 
dare  to  dogmatise  as  to  the  power  of  human  words  to  represent  super- 
sensuous  truths  ?  If  it  is  admitted,  as  it  must  be,  that  the  words  of 
the  creed  '  Begotten  of  the  Father '  can  be  no  more  than  a  material, 
human  symbol  of  some  divine  and  absolute  truth,  who  shall  say  that 
our  knowledge  of  that  truth  is  increased  by  that  human  symbol,  or 
that  it  helps  us  to  form  any  real  conception  of  it  whatever  ? 

In  the  case  of  dogma,  then,  the  intellectualist  theory  that  revela- 
tion is  addressed  directly  to  man's  abstract  reason  or  understanding, 
that  it  gives  him  certain  definite  information  about  divine  things, 
which  he  is  bound  to  believe  in  the  same  manner  as  he  might  believe 
the  words  of  a  witness  to  some  terrestrial  phenomena  he  had  not 
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seen,  but  of  which  he  could  imagine  a  possible  perception,  breaks 
down  utterly.  In  every  case  dogma  points  him  onward  to  the  unseen, 
the  eternal,  and  the  absolute.  We  see,  then,  here  again,  as  was  pointed 
out  earlier  in  a  different  connexion,  it  is  the  absolute  which  is  the 
true  home  of  faith  ;  it  cannot  rest  in  phenomena. 

Dogma,  as  we  have  seen,  was  primarily,  and  in  its  essence,  the 
outgrowth  of  the  mystico-moral  sense.  Christ's  demand  for  '  faith  ' 
was  an  appeal  to  the  will-power  and  to  trust  in  His  Person.  It  is, 
then,  to  the  moral  sense  that  it  is  primarily  directed  still.  Its  essential 
character  has  not  been  altered,  even  though  it  may  have  been  disguised 
by  the  history  through  which  it  has  passed.  But,  as  all  the  so-called 
'  faculties  '  of  the  mind  mutually  interpenetrate,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  dogma  has  a  message  for  the  intellect  as  well*.  That  message,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  main  or  primary  one,  as  it  is  made  by  intellectualism. 
It  is,  in  fact,  extremely  limited  in  its  scope.  One  instance  must 
suffice,  as  space  would  not  permit  of  the  examination  of  every  article 
of  the  creed,  and  even  to  that  instance  but  brief  reference  can  be 
made. 

Catholic  dogma  teaches  us  to  believe  that  Christ  is  God  as  well  as 
Man,  consisting  of  two  natures  indissolubly  joined  in  one  Person. 
Here,  then,  is  an  intellectual  datum,  and  not  one  merely  moral  or 
sentimental.  But  its  range  is  strictly  limited.  What  it  tells  us 
amounts  to  no  more  than  that  a  mysterious  and  incomprehensible 
union  exists  between  God  and  Man  in  Christ,  but  as  to  the  real  inti- 
mate nature  of  that  union  it  can  tell  us  nothing.  This  is  the  sum  of 
its  positive  teaching.  On  their  negative  side,  however,  the  Christo- 
/ogical  dogmas  are  much  more  definite,  safeguarding  this  main  idea 
by  prohibiting  certain  lines  of  speculation  concerning  it,  which  do 
not  relate  to  the  phenomena  of  history,  but  solely  to  the  nature  of 
this  incomprehensible  union,  and  concerning  which,  therefore,  specu- 
lation can  be  productive  of  nothing  except  controversies.  Thus,  this 
negative  side  of  dogma,  in  closing  barren  intellectual  discussion,  and 
so  diverting  the  energies  of  the  Church  into  more  fruitful  channels, 
is  one  that  has  been  eminently  practical  and  useful. 

This  is  the  extent  of  the  intellectual  side  of  dogma  when  reduced 
to  its  actual  limits.  It  fulfils  a  function  strictly  subordinated  and 
contributory  to  the  main  aim  of  dogma,  namely,  the  preservation  of 
the  moral  ideal  which  was  its  origin  and  is  its  permanent  element. 
And  on  its  moral  side  this  dogma  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  sets  before 
men  the  highest  ideal  of  goodness  made  actual  and  visible,  an  ideal 
which  appeals  to  the  will  of  man  to  endeavour  to  assimilate  himself 
thereto  by  developing  the  highest  side  of  his  being,  while,  as  regards 
the  feelings,  it  claims  his  love,  reverence,  and  homage. 

Thus,  so  far  as  dogma  appeals  to  the  understanding,  it  reaches  it 
more  effectually  through  the  moral  and  devotional  feelings  than  as  a 
mere  metaphysical  datum ;  for  while  the  former  appeal  is  within  its 
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grasp,  the  latter  lands   it  immediately  in  the  region  of  the  incom- 
prehensible. 

From  this  it  follows  that,  as  dogma  does  but  adumbrate  and 
symbolise  the  metaphysical  aspect  of  these  realities,  which  are  more 
fully  grasped  on  their  moral  and  practical  side,  it  is  a  complete  per- 
version of  the  use  of  dogma  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  series  of  logical 
deductions,  as  do  the  scholastics,  in  order  to  establish  dependent 
and  subsidiary  theological  conclusions.  What  logical  right  can  there 
be,  e.g.  to  draw  further  inferences  from  those  mysterious  relations 
between  the  Eternal  Father  and  the  Eternal  Son  which  are  admittedly 
only  adumbrated  by  a  relation  purely  human  ? 

An  even  greater  abuse  of  dogma,  its  nature  being  such,  is  to  use 
it  as  a  criterion  of  the  truth  of  historical  or  of  phenomenal  facts 
generally.  This  has  been  done  with  disastrous  results  in  the  past, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  abuse  will  continue  for  some  time  to 
come. 

HENRY  C.  CORRANCE. 
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THE    UNIVERSITIES    AND    A    SCHOOL     OF 
JOURNALISM 


THE  University  of  Birmingham  has  now  under  consideration  an 
interesting  and  important  experiment  in  education.  It  is  a  scheme 
for  a  course  of  study  and  instruction  specially  designed  for  those 
who,  after  graduating  in  Arts  or  Science,  desire  to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  practical  duties  of  modern  municipal  and  political  life,  and 
more  especially  for  the  profession  of  journalism.  Advanced  education 
as  at  present  constituted  in  our  universities,  whether  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or  in  those  which  have  since  sprung  up  in  London  and 
in  the  provinces,  leaves  two  important  and,  it  may  be  added,  rapidly 
increasing  classes  of  our  younger  citizens  almost  totally  unprovided 
for.  Every  year  a  not  inconsiderable  percentage  of  graduates  leave 
these  universities  to  enter  at  once  on  one  of  the  two  callings  referred 
to,  a  minority  either  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  political  career  or 
for  offices  more  or  less  directly  associated  with  public  life,  a  majority 
to  gain  a  livelihood  or  at  least  partially  to  support  themselves  by 
journalism.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  other  young  men 
to  whom  instruction  immediately  bearing  on  the  world  of  to-day  and 
on  the  duties  and  interests  of  those  concerned  with  it  is  of  far  more 
moment  than  anything  represented  in  our  present  curricula  of 
academic  studies. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  the  conditions  under  which 
we  are  now  living — the  result  of  that  silent  revolution  which  has 
during  the  last  half-century  transformed  the  world  of  our  prede- 
cessors into  a  world  without  analogy  in  human  experience — are 
necessitating  corresponding  changes  in  our  theories  and  aims  in 
education.  Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  a  time  has  come 
when,  after  reconstruction  or  modification  has  done  its  work  with 
other  academic  curricula,  an  entirely  new  curriculum  should  be 
instituted.  It  should  be  essentially  modern  ;  its  aim  to  initiate 
young  men  in  all  that  directly  pertains  to  the  duties  and  interests 
of  citizenship  in  the  widest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
term,  and  in  all  that  conduces  to  a  full  and  intelligent  appreciation 
of  what  such  duties  and  such  interests  involve.  It  should  lay 
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stress  on  modern  English,  history  since  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832, 
with  special  reference  to  politics  and  social  questions,  such  as  the 
development  of  the  democracy,  social  legislation,  and  the  history 
of  British  institutions ;  on  modern  European  history  during  the  last 
fifty  years  with  special  relation  to  what  has  recently  and  still  is  chiefly 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  politically, 
socially,  economically,  their  mutual  relations,  their  institutions,  their 
territory,  their  population ;  on  Colonial  history,  which  should  in- 
clude not  only  the  history  of  the  development  of  our  Colonies,  but 
practical  information  about  their  present  state  and  position,  their 
relations  to  Great  Britain,  their  geography,  their  mercantile  affairs 
generally,  their  population,  their  territory,  their  institutions ;  on 
political  philosophy,  to  be  studied  principally  in  Burke,  De  Tocque- 
ville,  Bentham,  Mill,  Maine,  Bagehot,  and  such  modern  authors 
as  are  generally  prescribed,  and  this  should  also  include  such  works 
as  treat  of  the  practical  duties  of  citizenship  such  as  we  find  in  the 
series  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Craik  ;  on  political  economy,  with  special 
relation  to  British  industrial  development  and  economic  problems 
of  current  interest  and  importance;  on  the  elements  of  finance, 
including  national  and  municipal  taxation,  public  debts,  the  budget, 
and  the  like. 

Of  the  instruction  which  such  a  curriculum  as  this  would  insure 
nothing  is  at  present  accessible  in  a  systematic  and  co-ordinated  form 
in  any  university  at  present  existing,  though  Birmingham,  recently 
followed  by  Manchester,  has,  by  the  institution  of  a  faculty  of  com- 
merce, taken  an  important  step  towards  initiating  such  a  course. 

That  many  serious  objections  may  be  raised  to  the  introduction  of 
such  a  curriculum  as  this  into  the  older  universities,  even  as  a  post- 
graduation  course,  is  indisputable ;  and  had  those  universities  been  loyal 
to  the  traditions  which  it  was  their  privilege  to  inherit  and  should 
have  been  their  pride  to  uphold,  many  would  no  doubt  lament  such  an 
innovation.  If  national  education  could  be  regulated  in  accordance 
with  ideal  standards  and  theories  it  would  assuredly  have  been 
well  had  Oxford  and  Cambridge  been  content  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  studies  which  for  so  many  centuries  they  have  directed — 
studies  the  efficacy  and  vitality  of  which  recent  very  wise  reforms  have 
more  than  doubled.  No  sounder  and  more  appropriate  foundation 
could  be  laid  for  the  discipline  and  culture  of  any  British 
citizen,  whatever  might  be  his  future  calling,  than  that  afforded  by 
Classical  Honour  Moderations  and  the  Literae  Humaniores  Schools  at 
Oxford,  and  by  the  reorganised  Classical  Tripos  at  Cambridge.  Such 
institutions  are  the  peculiar  glory — and  long  may  they  continue 
to  be  so— -of  the  older  universities.  Their  utility  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  tests  applicable  to  any  other  institutions.  It  is  not  in  their 
relation  to  science  and  positive  information  or  to  anything  which 
can  be  resolved  into  immediate  and  tangible  utility,  but  in  relation  to 
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what  cultivates,  to  what  refines,  to  what  fertilises,  to  what  enables 
and  initiates  that  their  importance  is  to  be  estimated.  They  are 
the  shrines  and  safeguards  of  what  is  noblest  and  most  precious  in 
the  humanities,  of  '  that  musical  and  prolific  language  which  gives 
a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a  body  to  the  abstractions  of  philo- 
sophy,' of  those  literatures,  which,  in  addition  to  their  inestimable, 
intrinsic  value,  are,  historically  speaking,  the  only  keys  to  the  develop- 
ment and  characteristics  of  two-thirds  of  what  is  most  excellent 
in  our  own,  of  all,  the  acquisition  and  tincture  of  which  must  for  ever 
differentiate  a  scholar  and  critic  of  the  first  order  from  a  scholar  and 
critic  of  a  comparatively  secondary  stamp.  It  is  by  virtue  of  these 
and  kindred  institutions  that  the  hegemony  in  the  humanities  is 
the  natural,  the  undisputed  prerogative  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
constituting  them  the  centres  of  all  that  is  most  influential  in  the 
study  of  theology  and  metaphysics,  of  moral  philosophy,  and  of 
belles  lettres  generally.  In  studies  like  the  humanities  which  appeal  so 
directly  to  the  finer  instincts  and  affections,  into  which  sentiment 
enters  so  largely,  and  which  owe  so  much  to  association  and  surround- 
ings, it  is  of  immense  advantage,  of  quite  uncommon  and  capital  impor- 
tance, that  in  any  national  system  of  education  they  should  find  their 
centres  where  for  so  many  hundreds  of  years  they  have  found  them, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  and  the  Cam. 

But  unhappily  these  '  august  and  romantic '  seminaries  have  had 
to  move  with  the  times,  and  becoming  the  battle-grounds  of 
desperate  conservatives  who  wished  to  retain  or  rather  monopolise 
them  as  the  nurseries  of  specialists  and  of  intemperate  and  reckless 
innovators  bent  on  '  modernising '  them,  have,  outside  their  purely 
classical  and  scientific  curricula,  come  as  near  to  realising  mere 
anarchy  as  they  well  could  do.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into 
any  criticism  of  what  has,  in  the  regulation  of  the  curricula  relating 
to  modern  as  distinguished  from  classical  studies,  resulted  in  this 
anarchy,  but  merely  to  observe  that  it  has  originated  partly  from 
attempts  to  effect  compromise  where  compromise  is  impossible,  and 
partly  from  confusing  what  ought  to  be  distinguished.  The  first  has 
resulted  in  the  monstrous  anomaly  of  establishing  Honour  Schools 
of  English  literature  expressly  excluding  any  acquaintance  with 
those  literatures  apart  from  which  the  development  and  characteristics 
of  our  own  are  both  historically  and  critically  unintelligible,  and  so 
conferring  on  superficiality  and  what  is  little  better  than  charlatanry 
an  Honour  diploma ;  in  the  establishment  of  Schools  of  Modern  History 
in  which  neither  political  philosophy  nor  the  history  of  the  last  half- 
century  has  any  place  at  all,  or  at  least  any  emphasis,  and  so  substi- 
tuting for  history  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  mere  antiquities  ;  and 
lastly  in  crowding  and  confusing  their  curricula  with  almost  every 
subject  known  to  science  or  art,  some  clamouring  for  the  academic 
recognition  of  agriculture,  others,  and  these  successfully,  for 
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engineering,  others  again  for  faculties  still  more  banausic.  It  is, 
indeed,  nothing  less  than  pitiable  to  contemplate  the  chaos  obtaining 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  University  of  Oxford  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  attempts  to  *  modernise '  its  studies.  But  Nemesis 
in  some  form  is  almost  certainly  at  hand.  The  recent  appeals  to  the 
nation  for  money  will  no  doubt  hasten  the  crisis,  and  philanthropists 
will  do  well  to  pause  till  there  is  some  security  that  their  benevolence 
will  not  merely  have  the  effect  of  perpetuating  anarchy  and  of 
making  confusion  worse  confounded.  Let  us  hope  that  the  solution 
of  the  problem — that  is  the  definition J;  of  ^  the  functions  and  of  the 
true  relation  of  the  older  universities  to  the  educational  system  of  the 
country,  when  it  comes  to  be  settled  and  adjusted,  as  settled  and 
adjusted  it  must  be  before  long — will  not  involve,  what  it  possibly 
may  involve,  the  destruction  of  the  old  regime.  Surely  the  true 
position  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  that  indicated  by  their  position 
in  the  past,  and  that  secured  to  them  by  the  maintenance  of  their 
characteristic  institutions.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  '  modernise ' 
them  in  the  sense  in  which  the  London  and  the  provincial  universities 
must  necessarily  be  modernised,  and  the  present  deplorable  condition 
of  Oxford  has  arisen  from  ill-considered  and  reckless  attempts  to 
do  so. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is,  and  always  must  be,  an  essential 
difference  between  what  may  be  called  academic  and  what  may  be 
called  civic  ideals  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  instruction — between 
the  instruction  proper  for  the  professed  scholar  and  specialist,  and 
that  proper  for  the  general  culture  and  intellectual  equipment  of 
the  ordinary  citizen.  The  chief  and  primary  function  of  the  older 
universities  is  to  provide  for  the  former,  and  the  needs  of  the 
latter  are,  and  should  be,  there  at  least,  of  secondary  importance. 
If  the  curricula  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  properly  organised, 
the  requirements  of  the  first  would  be  met  by  the  Honour  Schools, 
the  requirements  of  the  second  by  the  Pass  Schools.  But,  unhappily, 
the  difference  between  the  instruction  provided  in  these  schools  is 
not  in  the  subjects  taught  or  in  the  manner  of  approaching  those 
subjects,  but  simply  in  the  degrees  of  proficiency  required  in  the 
same  subject.  Take  an  illustration  from  history.  What  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  education  of  the  specialist  is  of  little  or 
no  importance  to  that  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  To  him  the  causes 
of  the  dissolution  of  Charlemagne's  empire  and  the  manoeuvres 
preceding  the  battle  of  Agincourt  are  of  small  moment  compared  with 
what  led  to  the  defeat  of  Gladstone's  Home  Kule  Bill,  or  what  led  to 
the  annexation  and  restitution  of  the  Transvaal.  Again,  in  the  study  of 
our  national  literature  the  specialist,  resolving  it  into  philology,  may 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  it  Originated  in  the  valleys  of  Central 
Asia  and  ended  with  Chaucer,  but  if  for  the  general  student  it  does 
not  begin  where  it  was  assumed  to  end  and  include  the  last  effusion 
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of  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  William  Watson,  he  will  be  very  imperfectly 
informed.  In  the  older  universities  courses  of  instruction  will  always 
take  their  ply  and  their  constitution  from  specialists  who  by  right  of 
office  naturally  control  them.  Of  these  men  it  is  no  injustice  to  say 
that  they  are  not  as  a  rule  distinguished  by  the  qualities  which 
Aristotle  desiderates  in  educational  legislators,  a  nice  sense  of  the 
moderate,  the  possible,  the  becoming.  If  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
to  be  '  modernised ' — and  that  appears  to  be  the  popular  cry — what  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  is  that  their  Classical  Schools,  that  is  Moderations 
and  the  Literae  Humaniores  Schools  at  Oxford  and  the  Classical 
Tripos  at  Cambridge,  will,  at  least,  be  spared  and  left  intact.  Drastic 
reforms  are  most  certainly  needed  in  the  Modern  History  and  Modern 
Literature  Schools,  Honour  and  Pass  alike.  For  the  curricula  of  the 
first  severing  history  from  political  philosophy,  from  rhetoric  and  from 
the  latest  stages  of  its  evolution  resolve  it  into  little  more  than  the 
study  of  its  mere  phenomena  and  its  antiquities.  To  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  Modern  Literature  Schools  objections  graver  still  may 
be,  and,  indeed,  must  be  urged.  They  satisfy  neither  the  requirements 
of  Honour  men  nor  those  of  Pass  men.  All  that  is  solid  in  them — this 
does  not  apply  to  Oxford — is  what  pertains  to  philology.  The  rest  is 
anarchy.  Of  their  central  and  capital  defect  I  have  already  spoken ; 
of  its  disastrous  effects  there  is  no  need  to  speak,  for  they  are  not  only 
obvious  but  are  written  large  wherever  the  teaching  of  English  litera- 
ture is  represented  by  graduates  in  these  Schools.  At  Cambridge, 
indeed,  this  institution  is  saved  from  contempt  by  the  solidity  of  the 
purely  linguistic  and  philological  teaching.  At  Oxford  an  unfortu- 
nate compromise  between  literature  and  philology  has  resulted  in 
an  institution  of  which  the  friends  of  literature  and  the  friends  of 
philology  are  equally  ashamed. 

With  so  much,  then,  crying  for  reform — and  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
that  reform  will  come  from  within — it  is  not  likely  that  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  will  long  be  allowed  to  pursue  an  independent  course. 
No  autonomy  can  last  which  is  not  justified.  They  have  already 
been  reminded  that  they  belong  to  the  nation  and  must  meet  the 
needs  of  conditions  very  different  from  those  under  which  they  origi- 
nated and  developed.  Had  they  maintained  their  ancient  character 
and  remained  the  aristocratic  centres  of  art  and  science,  their  historical 
dignity  would  have  protected  them  ;  they  would  have  had  strong 
allies  in  sentiment  and  in  piety.  But  they  have  been  true  neither 
to  themselves  nor  to  the  powers  to  which  they  have  bowed  the  knee. 
Round  the  old  solid  temples  dedicated  to  the  true  worship  they  have, 
in  concession  to  '  modern  needs '  (not  met),  huddled  and  crowded 
every  sort  of  flimsy  and  fantastic  kiosk  and  pagoda,  and  the  fear  is 
that  in  the  revolution  provoked  and  certainly  at  hand,  all  will  perish 
indiscriminately,  to  give  place  perhaps  to  a  socialistic  Utopia  of 
glorified  polytechnics  and  mechanics'  institutes. 
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If  this  extreme  be  avoided  it  would  be  scarcely  less  disastrous 
to  identify  the  functions  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  those  of  the 
London  and  provincial  universities,  for  they  are  essentially  different. 
It  is  with  the  ordinary  citizen  seeking  equipment  and  culture  suitable 
for  the  various  avocations  open  to  him  that  the  latter  are  mainly  con- 
cerned ;  it  is  the  education  of  specialists  and  of  those  who  are  to 
fill  the  chairs  and  form  the  staff  of  the  minor  universities  that  the 
former  have  primarily  to  consider.  It  is  with  civic  life  on  all  its  sides 
that  the  latter  must  be  in  closest  touch  both  socially  and  educationally, 
adapting  themselves  generally  to  its  needs  as  well  in  the  teaching 
given  within  their  walls  as  in  intellectual  influence  without.  On 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  depend  the  standards,  the  calibre,  the  tone 
generally  of  the  teaching  and  discipline  imparted  and  prescribed 
in  those  centres  of  educational  activity  which  are  locally  what  the 
mother  universities  are  in  the  wider  sphere.  In  all  that  pertains  to  the 
humanities,  at  least,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  our  other  universities  as  parents  stand  to  children.  On  what 
was  imparted  in  their  classrooms,  and  on  what  took  its  ply  and  its 
colour  from  their  influence,  and  their  atmosphere,  depend  the  quality 
and  character  of  the  teaching  in  these  seminaries.  Nothing,  therefore, 
could  be  more  disastrous  than  to  confound  or  to  identify  the  functions 
of  bodies  which  stand  in  such  relations  as  these,  and  every  step  taken 
in  such  a  direction  is  to  be  deprecated  and  deplored. 

To  turn  from  this  long  but  necessary  digression  to  the  immediate 
purpose  of  this  paper,  the  question  of  provision  for  an  essentially 
modern  course  of  education  and  the  possibility  of  establishing  in  con- 
nexion with  it  a  School  of  Journalism.  Let  us  consider  first  what  real 
needs  the  organisation  of  such  a  course  of  instruction  would  meet, 
and  next  what  should  be  its  constitution  and  its  relation  to  existing 
curricula.  Every  year,  as  I  have  already  said,  hundreds  of  young  men 
are  turned  out  into  the  world  who  have  no  intention  of  adopting  any 
of  the  callings  for  which  a  university  education,  whether  received 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  in  the  minor  universities,  directly  qualifies 
them,  and  for  which  any  diploma  at  present  accessible  guarantees 
what  diplomas  in  the  subjects  recognised  in  education  do  guarantee. 
The  Church,  the  learned  professions,  the  various  departments  of  the 
government  service,  and  every  department  included  in  the  vast 
sphere  of  scientific  and  technical  activity,  know  where  to  find  trained 
recruits.  The  only  class  unprovided  for  is  that  comparatively  small 
class — comparatively  small  and  yet  numerous — consisting  of  young 
men  of  means  and  fortune  who  are  interested  in  social  and  political 
questions,  and  whose  ambition  and  probable  destiny  is  to  enter  public 
life,  and  that  very  large  class  of  youths  who  with  literary  tastes  and 
plenty  of  energy  and  ability  are  not  attracted  by  the  Schools,  but 
prefer  to  go  their  own  way  and  will,  on  leaving  their  university,  almost 
inevitably  take  to  journalism.  Now  it  may  be  at  once  observed, 
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and  should,  indeed,  be  emphasised,  that  a  young  man  who  has  taken 
a  good  degree  in  the  Classical  Schools  in  the  older  universities,  and 
more  particularly  in  Moderations  and  Later ae  Humaniores  at  Oxford, 
has  laid  the  very  best  foundation  possible  for  either  of  the  callings 
under  consideration.  By  virtue  of  the  magnificent  training  there 
received  he  has  become  qualified  to  provide  for  himself  whatever 
superstructure  and  additional  equipment  either  of  these  callings 
may  require.  To  a  man  so  trained  and  equipped  probably  less  than  a 
year's  practical  experience  in  a  newspaper  office  and  exercise  in  writing 
leaders,  leaderettes,  and  notes  would — assuming  what  must  always 
be  assumed  in  the  profession  of  journalism,  natural  aptitude  for  the 
art — suffice  to  complete  the  only  education  needed  by  him.  And  what 
applies  to  journalism  applies  to  parliamentary  life.  The  aristocracy 
of  both  has  emerged  from  the  Classical  Honour  Schools  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge — pereant  qui  illas  evertant. 

But  it  is  not  with  minorities  that  legislation  has  principally  to 
reckon  or  is  most  concerned.  The  question  is,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  the  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  majority  of  those  who  swell 
the  ranks  of  these  two  callings  ?  It  was  Jowett's  policy  to 
encourage  those  who  represent  the  first  of  the  two  classes  to  which 
I  have  referred  to  attach  themselves  loosely  to  Balliol  and  ramble 
generally  about  the  university  browsing  here  and  there  on  such 
lecture-fodder  as  they  could  find  palatable,  or  likely  in  any  casual 
way  to  meet  their  needs.  Sometimes  they  looked  in  on  lectures 
on  political  economy,  or  on  English  history,  or  on  art,  or  even  on 
Greek  philosophy.  They  were  encouraged  to  visit  the  various 
museums  and  art  galleries.  They  were  also  invited  to  write 
essays  and  go  walks  with  their  patron  or  with  some  other  illumining 
pundit.  This  he  called  giving  them  a  flavour  of  Oxford  life.  We 
smile  at  this  very  rudimentary  conception  of  a  course  of  '  modern ' 
education  at  a  university.  And  yet  it  was  all  that  Oxford  could 
offer,  and  all  that  could  be  made  out  of  existing  institutions.  With 
a  confused  smattering  of  political  economy — for  even  this  subject 
perplexed  with  professorial  conceits  and  theories  is  not  taught  in  any 
practically  useful  or  really  informing  way — begins  and  ends  what 
pertains  to  the  needs  of  these  youths.  For  the  rest,  all  that  they  can 
acquire  of  what  is  in  immediate  touch  with  the  world  of  to-day  on 
any  of  its  sides,  politically,  socially,  or  economically,  is  what  they 
can  pick  up  for  themselves  in  the  only  institutions  which  are  of 
service  to  them — the  University  and  College  Clubs.  The  Union,  with 
its  excellent  library,  news-room,  and  above  all,  debating  society, 
lias  indeed  long  represented  the  sole  nursery  and  training-place  of 
all  who  at  the  universities  desire  to  qualify  themselves  directly  for 
public  life  or  for  journalism.  The  question  now  is  whether  the 
universities  themselves  can,  as  part  of  their  system,  develop  and 
organise  what  Jowett  adumbrated,  and  what  the  young  tiros  we  are 
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considering  have  at  present  to  acquire  casually  and  as  best  they 
can  for  themselves.  It  is  a  problem  by  no  means  easy  to  solve, 
as  Jowett  himself  felt  when  a  scheme  similar  to  what  I  am  here 
advocating  was  suggested  to  him  some  years  ago  by  the  editor  of 
this  Review.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  put 
on  the  former  university  by  such  a  chair  as  the  chair  founded  by 
Mr.  Beit,  and  the  obligations  tacitly  implied  in  the  Rhodes  Bequest, 
such  an  innovation  as  would  be  involved  in  a  scheme  for  purely 
modern  study  to  meet  purely  modern  requirements  would,  if  pos- 
sible, be  hardly  desirable.  It  would  tend  to  make  confusion  worse 
confounded  by  multiplying  institutions  already  far  too  numerous; 
it  would  tend  to  decentralise  and  identify  the  functions  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  with  those  of  the  newer  universities,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  of  disastrous  precedent.  Nor  could  such  a  curriculum 
be  adjusted  to  their  present  provisions  for  the  teaching  of  modern 
subjects,  as  the  conceptions  of  the  methods  and  aims  of  literary 
and  historical  study  on  which  such  teaching  is  based  are  not  framed 
on  the  principles  or  directed  to  the  objects  which  would  be  of  primary 
importance  in  the  scheme  here  contemplated.  An  important  step 
might  indeed  be  taken  in  this  direction  by  a  reorganisation  or  even 
modification  of  the  Pass  curricula  in  history  and  literature,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Pass  degree  in  economics  interpreted  in  the 
widest  sense  ol  the  term. 

Such  a  course  of  instruction  is,  however,  altogether  alien,  both  in 
its  aim  and  in  its  principles,  to  the  educational  system  of  the  older 
universities,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  graft  on  existing  provisions 
and  regulations.  It  would  be  in  accordance  with  none  of  its  sur- 
roundings. Soil  and  atmosphere  alike  would  be  unpropitious. 
But  at  the  London  and  provincial  universities  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate.  Its  aims  would  «be  precisely  the  aims  which 
those  universities  are  designed  to  meet ;  it  would  involve  nothing 
more  than  an  extension  of  their  existing  curricula,  and  an  extension 
on  precisely  the  same  lines.  Of  the  increasing  need  of  the  organ- 
isation of  such  a  course  of  instruction  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
let  it  be  their  ambition  as  it  is  assuredly  their  prerogative  to 
supply  it. 

1  )p  to  this  point  I  have,  in  advocating  such  a  course  of  instruction, 
been  considering  the  needs  and  interests  of  a  comparatively  small 
class.  We  have  now  to  consider  those  of  that  very  large  class  whose 
education,  or  at  all  events  an  important  part  of  whose  education, 
would  also  be  included  in  it.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  main  tl)«-iiu> 
.•mil  principal  object  of  the  present  article. 

in  the  whole  annals  of  human  experience  there  is  nothing  analogous 
to  the  constitution  and  condition  of  that  mighty  republic  or  rather 
ochlocracy  which  has,  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  super- 
seded the.  old  oligarchy  in  journalism, 
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There  goes  a  story  that  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  hearing, 
in  a  charitable  mood,  that  some  of  the  distant  connexions  of  his 
family  were  not  only  unknown  to  him,  but  in  need  too,  issued  a 
general  invitation  to  all  who  could  in  any  way  claim  kinship  with 
the  Howards,  causing  it  to  be  known  that  on  a  certain  day  he 
would  be  glad  to  entertain  them  and  consider  their  cases.  The 
day  arrived.  The  butler,  about  the  hour  fixed  for  the  entertain- 
ment, entered  the  Duke's  room,  and,  with  a  scared  face,  announced 
that  he  feared  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  park.  The 
Duke  went  to  the  window,  and  his  heart  sank  within  him.  As  far 
as  the  eye  could  see  a  motley  jumble  of  landaus,  barouches,  dog- 
carts, vans,  donkey-carriages,  costers'  carts,  and  even  wheelbarrows 
with  sickly  forms  in  them,  piously  propelled  by  kindred  scarecrows, 
were,  amid  mutual  impediment,  slowly  making  their  way  to  the  castle. 
In  their  front  and  on  foot,  close  to  the  window  at  which  the  Duke  stood, 
three  impudent  fellows  whose  features  were  as  the  features  of  Bardolph 
and  four  more  whose  lineaments  plainly  proclaimed  them  to  be  of  the 
Hebrew  persuasion,  were  loudly  wrangling  as  to  the  right  of  priority 
in  entering  the  hall.  It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is 
precisely  parallel  to  what  has  befallen  the  profession  of  journalism. 
If  we  go  a  little  way  down  there  are  few  editors  who  are  not  in  the 
position  of  that  benevolent  Duke,  though  without,  perhaps,  his  sinking 
heart.  A  large  majority  of  those  who  at  present  represent  this  pro- 
fession have  in  truth  as  little  title  to  belong  to  it,  if  indeed  it  be  con- 
sidered a  respectable  and  honourable  calling,  as  the  impostors  and 
ragamuffins  who  had  the  impudence  to  claim  kinship  with  the 
Howards. 

The  present  condition  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  what  claims  to  be 
journalism  is,  considering  the  high  degree  of  intelligence  possessed — 
thanks  to  our  improved  system  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion— by  people  generally,  not  only  a  national  disgrace  to  us,  but 
simply  unintelligible.  It  can  only  be  explained  on  the  theory  that 
editors  and  caterers  for  popular  newspaper  entertainment  are  indifferent 
to  everything  but  '  smartness '  and  the  knack  of  what  the  Americans 
so  happily  describe  as  '  effectually  slinging  ink  ' — effectually,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  New  York  and  Chicago  sense  of  the  term.  All  conscience, 
whether  moral  or  intellectual,  seems  to  have  disappeared,  being 
neither  possessed  nor  indeed  affected  by  those  who  scribble,  or  either 
desired  or  expected  in  them  by  those  whom  they  entertain. 
Journalism  in  this  sense  of  the  term — and  in  this  sense  of  the  term  it 
is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  regarded — is  the  only  calling  for  which 
literally  no  other  equipment  is  requisite  than  the  knack  referred 
to.  It  is  in  truth  as  independent  of  other  credentials  as  Builamy's 
waistcoat- carrying  capacity  was  to  the  directors  of  Dickens'  Anglo- 
Bengalee  Disinterested  Loan  and  Life  Insurance  Company  when  they 
were  on  the  look-out  for  a  chief  porter.  The  sight  of  the  man's 
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stomach  was  enough :  no  further  inquiry  was  needed ;  to  see  was  to 
engage. 

In  thus  speaking  I  am  saying  nothing  more  than  is  acknowledged 
and  deplored  by  none  more  emphatically  and  mournfully  than  by 
those  to  whom  journalism  still  is,  what  a  comparatively  few  years 
ago  it  was  generally,  a  most  important  and  most  honourable  pro- 
fession. But  with  a  central  cancer  eating  into  the  very  vitals  of  a 
power  so  mightily  influential  for  good  or  for  evil,  what  can  we  expect  ? 
It  is  now  notoriously  the  deliberate  and  openly  professed  policy  of 
many  of  those  whose  wealth  is  gradually  enabling  them  almost  to 
monopolise  the  control  of  this  power  to  convert  it  simply  and  wholly 
into  a  means  of  increasing  that  wealth.  With  them  journalism  is 
a  mere  huckstering  trade,  solely  concerned  with  what  sells  and  with 
what  finds  purchasers  where  purchasers  are  most  numerous.  What 
would  appeal  to  and  be  appreciated  by  educated  people  or  by  people 
with  any  flavour  of  education,  what  would  be  welcome  to  the  intelligent 
middle  and  artisan  classes  for  example,  is  of  no  consequence  com- 
pared with  what  suits  the  tastes  of  the  rabble — the  grosser  forms 
of  sensationalism,  horse-racing,  billiard  matches,  athletic  sports, 
barmaid  shows,  tit- bits  and  racy  gossip  served  up  with  appropriate 
condiments  in  the  shape  of  leaderettes  and  notes;  to  say  nothing 
of  still  viler  methods  of  prostituting  the  use  of  the  Press. 

Into  the  production  and  manufacture  of  this  sort  of  thing,  more  or 
less  modified  by  what  such  occupation  is  not  wholly  able  to  stifle, 
men  of  letters  and  even  men  of  genius  are,  through  dire  necessity, 
being  more  and  more  coerced.  Indeed,  if  a  writer  be  dependent  on 
his  pen  for  a  livelihood,  he  has  no  alternative,  and  if  he  wishes  to 
make  money,  his  conscience  is  not  likely  to  be  proof  against  the 
enormous  bribes  which  those  who  wish  to  buy  it  for  these  purposes 
can  offer.  This  is  in  truth  one  of  the  most  repulsive  features  of  the 
new  journalism.  If  this  corruption  were  within  limits  and  more  or 
less  accidental,  there  would  be  less  reason  for  apprehension,  but  it  is 
spreading ;  its  effects  are  apparent — increasingly  so — throughout  the 
whole  realm  of  journalism,  and  all  attempts  to  counteract  it  are 
attempts  against  fearful  odds.  The  only  hope  lies  in  what  education 
can  effect  both  in  relation  to  demand  and  in  relation  to  supply. 
Journals  in  comparatively  large  numbers  there  still  happily  are,  both 
in  London  and  in  the  provinces,  and  journals,  it  in  decreasing  numbers, 
there  must  always  be,  in  which  the  older  and  better  traditions 
of  the  profession  are  and  will  be  upheld.  In  the  preservation  of  these, 
and  that  in  the  utmost  degree  of  efficiency,  and  in  their  multiplication, 
which  will  follow  as  a  consequence,  lies  salvation  in  the  future.  No 
doubt  the  general  body  of  those  who  find  in  the  daily  journals  their 
chief  source  of  relaxation  arid  instruction  are,  for  very  obvious  reasons, 
coming  to  feel  little  respect  for  their  entertainers,  and  still  less 
confidence  in  them,  yet  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  a  newspaper  to 
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command  both.  A  man  of  average  intelligence  may  be  a  poor  critic, 
but  he  can  distinguish  instinctively  the  substance  from  the  semblance, 
and  if  he  wants  information  and  instruction,  can  divine  when  and 
in  what  degree  he  has  got  them.  Instruction  and  information  in 
such  circumstances  must  certainly  be  presented  attractively,  and 
information  and  instruction  as  certainly  be  blended  with  amusement. 

I  must  now  touch  on  another  and  very  important  aspect  of  this 
question.  Nothing  could  contribute  so  efficiently  to  differentiate 
journalism  as  it  expresses  itself  legitimately  and  in  accordance  with 
its  true  functions  and  journalism  in  its  degraded  and  abused  forms 
than  what  in  every  other  important  calling  serves  to  differentiate 
its  legitimate  and  accredited  representatives  from  the  laity,  namely, 
organisation  and  some  form  of  diploma.  Till  this  is  secured  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how,  as  a  profession,  it  can  be  other  than  it  is,  without 
.standards,  without  principles,  without  credentials,  the  general 
refuge  of  the  canaille  and  proletariat  of  the  scribbling  classes,  the 
realisation  of  sheer  and  utter  anarchy.  Why,  it  may  reasonably  be 
asked,  should  it  be  the  only  calling  for  which  no  education  is  needed, 
and  for  which  no  credentials  are  required.  It  is  a  recognised  profession 
into  which  young  men  from  all  our  universities  are  yearly  crowding, 
and  will  yearly  continue  to  crowd  ;  and  there  is  surely  as  much  reason 
why  institutes  for  advanced  secondary  education  should  prepare 
young  men  for  this  profession  as  for  any  other  profession.  This  is 
certain,  that  many  youths  have  far  more  aptitude  for  this  particular 
vocation  than  for  any  other,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  if  by  a 
course  of  instruction  at  a  university  they  could  efficiently  anticipate 
what  they  have  now  to  acquire  for  themselves  on  leaving  it,  and  this 
could  be  guaranteed  by  diploma  or  certificate,  a  career  would,  on 
leaving  the  university,  be  at  once  open  to  them.  It  is  notorious 
that  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  Colonies  editors  are  only  too 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  competent,  or  rather  of  tolerably  com- 
petent hands,  the  most  irksome  and  worrying  part  of  their  duties 
being  indeed  the  training  of  the  novices,  on  whom  at  present  they 
have  largely  to  depend.  What,  therefore,  seems  needed,  is  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  School  of  Journalism  at  the  universities.  I  have 
already  shown  how  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  would  be  great 
and  probably  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  experi- 
ment, and  how  also  even  if  it  were  possible  it  would  not,  for  very 
good  reasons,  be  desirable.  But  this  does  not  apply,  as  I  before 
remarked,  to  the  University  of  London  or  to  the  provincial 
universities,  and  more  especially  to  the  University  of  Birmingham, 
more  than  one  of  the  faculties  of  which,  and  particularly  the  faculty 
of  Commerce,  may  be  said  to  meet  in  principle  such  a  project  half -way. 

The  following  scheme  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  is 
now  under  consideration.  To  present  it  in  its  complete  outline, 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  a  portion  of  what  has  already  been 
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given.  It  is  to  represent  a  post-graduation  course,  or  possibly  a 
course  leading  to  a  degree,  and  as  this  question  is  at  present  undecided, 
the  scheme  can  now  be  regarded  only  as  a  sort  of  ideal  outline  or 
counsel  of  perfection,  and  must  necessarily  be  materially  modified 
when  adjusted  to  existing  curricula.  It  falls  into  two  divisions,  the 
one  representing  the  general  course,  the  other  the  technical. 

(1)  Modern  English  History,  particularly  since  the  Reform  Kill 
of  1832,  with  special  reference  to  politics  and  social  questions,  such 
as  the  development  of  the  democracy,  social  legislation,  and  the  history 
of  British  institutions. 

(2)  Modern  European  History  during  the  last  fifty  years,   with 
special  relation  to  what  has  recently  and  still  is  chiefly  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  politically,  socially, 
economically,  their  mutual  relations,  leading  facts  about  institutions, 
territory,  population,  tariffs,  and  the  like. 

(3)  Colonial  Affairs. — Modern  history  of  the   Colonies,   practical 
information  about  their  present  state  and  their  relations  to  Great 
Britain,    including    especially    their    geography,    mercantile    affairs 
generally,  population,  territory,  institutions. 

(4)  Political  Philosophy. — Studied  for  the  most    part  in  Burke, 
De  Tocqueville,  Bentham,  Mill,  Maine,   Bagehot,  and  such  modern 
authors  as    are    usually  prescribed ;   and  'this  also    should    include 
such  works  as  treat  of  the  practical  duties  of  citizenship — as  we  find, 
for  instance,  in  the  series  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Craik. 

(5)  Political  Economy. — English  industrial  development  and  econo- 
mic problems  of  current  interest. 

(6)  Finance. — National   and   municipal   finance,   taxation,  public 
debts,  tariffs,  and  budget. 

(7)  English  Literature  with  special  reference  to  modern  English 
literature  and  the  principles  of  criticism  represented  in  the  writings 
of  English  critics  or,  through  translation,  in  those  of  other  languages. 

(8)  Two  modern  languages — that  is,  French  and  German,  not  studied 
critically  but  practically,  and  for  the  purposes  principally  of  conversa- 
tion and  reading. 

If  the  course  should  not  form  a  course  leading  to  a  degree,  but 
should  be  taken  by  a  student  who  had  already  graduated  in  some 
art  faculty,  then  only  four  or  five  of  these  subjects  need  be  taken, 
selected  as  should  be  most  appropriate  for  a  particular  student,  it 
might  also  be  a  matter  for  consideration  whether  one  or  more  of  the 
following  subjects  in  science  might  not  be  substituted  for  one  or  more 
of  the  art  subjects. 

(1)  Natural  philosophy ;  or  the  elements  of  physics  and  mechanics 
with  the  outlines  of  astronomy ;  also  other  such  fundamental 
branches  of  science  as  underlie  the  general  progress  of  modern  thought 
and  lend  themselves  to  practical  application,  besides  being  of  special 
human  interest,  tor  instance  : 
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(2)  Chemistry. 

(3)  Physiology . 

(4)  Bacteriology. 

(5)  Elementary  Biology. 

(6)  Geology  and  Geography. 

(7)  Metallurgy. 

(8)  TAe  fundamental  Principles  oi  Engineering. 

Next  would  come  specific  training  in  the  technique  of  journalism. 

(1)  Descriptive    article    writing  ;     and    here   encouragement    and 
opportunity  would  be  given  to  acquire  miscellaneous  information  such 
as  might  be  gained  from  visits  to  the  various  departments  represented 
in  the  scientific  and  technical  departments  of  the  University,  from 
visits  to  museums,  art  galleries,  and  other  institutions. 

(2)  Leading  article  writing,   including   of  course   the   writing   of 
leaderettes  and  notes.     Special  stress  would  naturally  be  laid  on  this 
species  of  composition. 

(3)  Shorthand. — This  need  not,  perhaps,  be  compulsory,  but  every 
encouragement  and  facility  should  be  given  to  acquire  it. 

In  addition  to  these  subjects  instruction  should  be  given  in  the 
practical  work  of  journalism,  such  as  : 

(a)  The  making  up  generally  of  a  newspaper,  condensation  of 
news,  guidance  as  to  the  selection  and  relative  signification  of  facts. 

(b)  The  management  of  paragraphs. 

(c)  The  deciphering   and   appropriate  presentation  of  telegrams 
and  cablegrams. 

(d)  Such  instruction  in  the  law  of  copyright  and  libel  as  it  would 
be  desirable  that  every  journalist  should  possess. 

Of  this  scheme  I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  has  no  pretension  to 
finality,  and  is  easily  susceptible  of  such  modifications  as  may,  in 
considering  it  from  a  directly  practical  point  of  view,  be  found 
desirable.  That  if  such  a  course  of  instruction  be  eventually  insti- 
tuted it  must  be  constructed  on  these  lines  or  on  lines  similar  to 
these  there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt. 

A  word  in  summary  and  conclusion.  I  have  shown  that  in  the 
interests  of  two  important  classes  of  our  younger  citizens — those, 
namely,  who,  on  leaving  the  universities,  will  at  once  or  before  long 
be  engaged  in  municipal  affairs  and  politics,  and  those,  a  far  more 
numerous  class,  who  will  follow  journalism  as  a  profession — it  is  almost 
urgent  that  a  course  of  instruction  essentially  modern  should  be  pro- 
vided :  that  no  such  course  is  at  present  open  to  them  ;  that  there 
are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  such  provision  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  but  that  those  difficulties  do  not  exist  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  more  modern  universities  with  whose  educational  policy 
and  principles  such  provision  would  be  in  absolute  accordance.  I  have 
also  shown  that  if  journalism  is  to  be  what  it  is  of  power  to  be,  and 
what  for  various  and  obvious  reasons  it  is  more  and  more  ceasing  to  be, 
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it  must  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  professions,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  effect  this  is,  as  in  the  case  of  those  other  pro- 
fessions, to  secure  and  require  by  university  recognition  competency 
and  sanction.  We  are  living  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  no  lack  of 
wealthy  philanthropists  interested  in  education,  and  in  furthering 
the  ends  at  which  education  might  profitably  aim,  and  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  such  philanthropists  I  would  venture  to  recommend 
this  project ;  for  one  thing  is  quite  certain — that  without  their  charit- 
able assistance  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  experiment,  even  if  approved 
in  principle,  could  have  a  satisfactory  trial,  or  indeed  any  trial  at  all. 

J.  CHURTON  COLLINS. 
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THE     GODS    OF    GREECE1 

(IN  A    CABINET  OF  GREEK  COINS) 

ACEOSS  two  thousand  years  their  faces  smile 

Upon  us,  with  a  still  refreshing  calm  ; 
Eebuking  us  that,  for  the  little  while 

We  last,  we  turn  away  from  life's  true  balm 
To  follow  care  and  strife  and  restless  guile. 

'  Peace  dwells  with  us,'  they  sing — as  in  a  psalm 
Caught  from  the  Spheres — '  and  ever- tranquil  joy, 

'  Because  beyond  the  veil  of  passing  things 
1  Our  eyes  behold — what  nothing  may  destroy — 

'  Eternal  Beauty  ;  and  the  vision  brings 
4  Eternal  Strength,  and  Bliss  without  alloy, 

'  And  Youth  that  cannot  end,  and  Victory's  wings/ 

So  sing  they,  telling  that  the  only  real 

Path  to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  is — the  Ideal. 

JAMES  KNOWLES 

1  Found  among  Sir  James  Knowlcs's  papers  after  his  death. 
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THE  IMPOTENCE   OF  SOCIALISM 

A   REPLY 


THIS  Review  for  February  contained  a  symphonic  pathttique  on  the 
subject  of  Socialism.  In  his  nervous  outburst  of  unbalanced 
bemoaning,  Mr.  Hoare  has  stinted  neither  words  nor  imagination. 
Socialism  is  the  riotous  dethronement  of  reason.  Under  its  reign  of 
cynical,  cruel  craft,  religion  is  to  totter,  the  finite  is  no  more  to  turn 
to  the  Infinite  for  comfort,  the  family  is  to  crumble,  individuality  is 
to  be  expressed  only  by  the  possession  of  a  tooth-brush  and  tooth- 
pick, and  this  survival  of  sanitary  prejudice  is  to  keep  company  with 
an  imbecile,  but  humanitarian,  dream  of  an  unnatural  equality  of 
men  as  the  only  brightness  in  the  dark  picture  of  animalism  and  ruin 
which  Socialism  presents. 

The  stagey  make-up  of  Mr.  Hoare's  criticism  is  too  coarsely  evident 
to  create  delusion.  A  modesty  in  exaggeration  is  necessary  for  the 
simulation  of  truth,  and  Mr.  Hoare  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  throw  that  precaution  to  the  four  winds.  He  holds  up,  not 
Socialism,  but  Society  to  contempt ;  for  if  this  earthquake  amongst 
the  virtues,  the  decencies,  and  the  rationalities,  is  to  be  caused  by  the 
exercise  of  democratic  power  and  not  by  the  despotic  decree  of  some 
diabolic  person,  the  indictment  is  levelled,  not  against  a  propaganda 
or  a  political  sect,  but  against  a  whole  people.  Mr.  Hoare's  carica- 
ture is  absurd,  and  if  I  continue  to  think  of  it,  it  will  not  be  to  follow 
in  detail  its  dishevelled  features,  but  to  use  some  of  them  as  oppor- 
tunities for  making  a  few  comments,  which,  if  unacceptable  to  all  my 
readers,  may,  however,  enable  them  to  understand  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Socialist. 

In  the  first  place,  to  what  motives  and  to  what  sections  of  the 
community  do  Socialists  appeal  ?  To  the  base  passions,  to  envy, 
to  hatred,  says  Mr.  Hoare,  and  he  recounts  in  doleful  sentences  the 
way  in  which  the  expectations  of  the  people  are  raised  by  unscrupulous 
Socialist  wooers.  Much  of  what  he  says  is  too  true,  but  the  deteriora- 
tion had  begun  before  a  single  Socialist  candidate  sought  election, 
and  since  that  time  it  has  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  men 
and  parties  who  have  repeated  Socialist  promises — as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
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did  old  age  pensions — without  having  much  in  mind  except  an 
immediate  electoral  success  ;  and  if  the  degradation  in  the  character 
of  public  life  has  gone  so  far  that  sheer  nonsense  is  being  held 
out  as  a  fly  for  catching  votes,  the  amazing  promises  made  by 
responsible  men  regarding  the  millennium  which  Tariff  Reform  is  to 
inaugurate  are  as  appalling  examples  of  the  betrayal  of  the  ignorant 
by  the  unscrupulous  as  the  wildest  balderdash  talked  at  street  corners 
by  irresponsible  Socialist  tub-thumpers. 

If  I  were  to  state  that  the  appeal  of  the  Socialist  is  higher  than 
that  of  other  suitors  for  the  public  affection  I  could  make  out  a  good 
case  for  my  assertion.  The  towns  that  are  most  poverty-stricken  and 
where  citizenship  is  most  degraded  are,  as  is  well  known  in  Socialist 
councils,  not  those  that  yield  the  best  Socialist  results.  In  selecting 
constituencies  for  candidatures,  we  invariably  prefer  those  with  a 
large  population  of  skilled  artisans.  Our  supporters  are  mainly 
drawn  from  that  class.  An  active  church  and  chapel  organisation 
with  guilds,  brotherhoods,  Sunday  morning  adult  classes,  is  most 
advantageous  to  us,  and  institutions  for  higher  democratic  education 
are  nurseries  for  our  propaganda.  An  intellectual  middle  class,  such 
as  we  find  in  many  towns  in  the  Midlands,  carrying  on  artistic  and 
other  traditions,  is  also  regarded  by  us  as  an  important  recruiting 
ground.  In  short,  we  never  willingly  touch  a  slum  population,  or 
one  which  has  shown  no  signs  of  intelligent  initiative,  like  trade 
unionism  and  co-operation.  Our  support  has  come  hitherto  from  the 
more  intellectual  sections  of  the  wage-earners  and  from  the  profes- 
sional classes.  Nothing  surprised  us  more  in  the  early  days  of  our 
political  contests  than  our  failures  in  the  poorer  constituencies  and 
our  successes  where  selfish  interests  gave  us  but  little  assistance. 

It  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  that  we  have  liberally  appealed  to  the 
simple  affections  of  the  people,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  we  have 
awakened  expectations  which  will  not  be  fulfilled  so  quickly  as  those 
who  entertain  them  expect.  But  this  is  not  a  new  phenomenon 
in  politics,  nor  is  it  a  bad  one.  We  have  made  the  moral  sense 
bold.  We  have  taught  the  moral  imperative  to  assert  itself  as 
being  greater  than  expediency.  If  in  the  midst  of  timorous  counsels, 
warning  us  that  to  do  right  will  bring  ruin,  we  have  dared  to  say  that 
the  economic  interests  are  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  human  interests, 
we  may  have  given  mistaken  critics  a  chance  of  taunting  us  with  a 
desire  to  rouse  class  hatred,  but  we  have  compelled  our  political 
opponents  of  all  parties  and  every  moral  organisation  in  the  country 
to  concern  themselves  more  than  ever  with  the  condition  of  the  people 
and  with  the  organisation  of  society.  The  existence  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union,  the  discussion  of  social  questions  at  Church  Congresses, 
Catholic  Truth  Societies,  and  Free  Church  Conferences  are  as  much 
evidences  of  our  work  and  indications  of  its  character  as  the  presence 
of  the  Labour  Party  in  the  present  Parliament. 
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I  offer  no  apology  for  the  fact  that  Socialism  has  its  idealistic 
side  which  chafes  impatiently  at  the  slow  pace  of  legislative  change. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  The  political  school  which  is  no  annexe  to 
some  worthy  body  of  social  idealism,  reacting  upon  the  moral  forma- 
tive forces  in  social  evolution  at  the  same  time  as  legislation  and 
administration  are  being  changed,  is  foredoomed  to  barrenness.  Nor  do 
I  feel  called  upon  to  offer  an  apology  because  Socialists  confess  that 
they  have  no  immediate  programme  of  proposals  which  settles  every 
detail  in  the  administration  of  their  ideal  State.  If  we  dogmatised 
on  such  details  we  should  be  quacks  of  the  first  rank.  It  is  true  that 
the  Utopian  Socialists  indulged  in  such  speculations.  But  Darwin 
has  lived  since  then,  and  Darwinism  has  modified  the  methods  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  conscious  organisation  of  society  to  secure 
economic  justice,  as  much  as  it  has  modified  the  conceptions  of  biology. 
The  purpose  of  the  Utopian  Socialist  was  the  same  as  ours.  Both 
consider  that  social  anarchy  has  as  a  necessary  result  individual 
misery,  and  that  if  society  were  organised  so  that  its  resources  were 
available  for  all  entitled  by  service  to  share  in  them,  a  substantial 
advance  would  be  made  in  human  progress.  But  the  Utopian  sought 
to  carry  out  his  idea  like  an  individualist.  He  did  not  appreciate 
the  force  of  historic  continuity  or  the  method  of  the  evolution  of 
social  forms  of  organisation.  He  assumed  that  man  could  be  regarded 
apart  from  his  social  medium,  and  so  he  planned  his  Phalansteries  and 
New  Harmonies  ;  he  built  up  his  new  Society  from  his  own  reason,  and 
he  came  to  grief  and  left  behind  him  an  inheritance  of  warnings  and 
mistakes  which  his  successors  have  had  to  live  down. 

The  modern  Socialist  pursues  a  different  course.  He  does  not 
regard  man  as  something  living  in  a  social  vacuum.  The  individual 
is  united  to  his  society  even  more  vitally  than  is  the  polyp  to  its 
colony.  Social  organisation  is  an  historical  growth,  and  change  in  it 
must  be  communal  not  sectional.  It  is  the  transformation  of  society 
as  a  whole  with  which  we  deal.  We  are  not  interested  in  Socialist 
settlements.  The  Socialist  organisation  grows,  it  is  not  created. 
It  has  begun  already.  What  we,  therefore,  have  to  deal  with  are  not 
the  details  of  the  future  State  which  is  still  away  in  the  future,  but  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  Socialistic  proposals  which  we  are  prepared 
to  urge  for  immediate  adoption.  The  future  will  become  clearer  as 
we  go  on,  and  that  would  be  an  unsatisfactory  position  only  if  we 
proposed  to  establish  Socialism  by  some  sudden  revolutionary  act. 
Mr.  Hoare,  quoting  from  Mr.  Hardie,  says  that  the  most  that  Socialists 
'  can  hope  to  do  is  to  make  the  coming  of  Socialism  possible  in  the 
full  assurance  that  it  will  shape  itself  when  it  does  come.'  The  last 
words  ought  really  to  have  been  '  as  it  comes,'  but  Mr.  Hardie's 
meaning  is  perfectly  clear.  He  is  an  evolutionist.  Socialism  is  his 
working  political  hypothesis.  He  believes  it  is  the  type  of  organisa- 
tion to  which  Society  is  approaching,  and  the  sentence  quoted  shows 
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that  he  is  aware  of  the  method  of  social  growth.  But  Mr.  Hoare 
quotes  the  sentence  to  show  that,  because  they  adapt  their  methods 
to  evolution  and  are  agnostics  when  discussing  the  remote  and  the 
unknown,  Socialists  have  '  no  constructive  genius,'  and,  because  they 
do  not  fly  in  the  face  of  nature,  Mr.  Hoare's  comment  on  their  wisdom 
is  '  0  !  sancta  simplicitas  !  ' 

If  the  ideal  of  the  Socialist  was  kept  apart  from  the  everyday 
work  of  politics,  and  was  nothing  but  a  revolutionary  impulse,  the 
complaint  that  the  Socialist  disregards  the  petty  details  of  his  ideal 
State — for  instance,  how  bottle-washers  are  to  be  appointed — would 
be  serious.  But  the  ideal  of  the  Socialist  is  a  transforming  influence 
acting  upon  existing  social  conditions.  It  guides  him  when  he  is 
proposing  remedies  for  existing  problems,  like  unemployment,  pau- 
perism, or  intemperance ;  it  enables  him  to  draw  up  a  practical  pro- 
gramme for  the  day[;  it  shows  him  a  certain  body  of  varied  tendencies 
all  making,  however,  in  the  Socialist  direction ;  it  indicates  to 
him  how  to  organise  these  Socialistic  tendencies  and  make  them 
politically  effective.  The  Socialist  to-day  is  living  in  1908  and  his 
task  is  to  get  1908  to  make  its  contributions  to  the  foundations  of  the 
coming  Socialist  State. 

Thus  the  Socialist  says  that  the  means  of  production,  distribution, 
and  exchange  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  community, 
but  he  knows  that  all  the  means  of  production  are  not  at  the  same 
stage  in  their  evolution  towards  socialisation  and  national  organisa- 
tion. Gas,  water,  and  trams  are  much  riper  for  municipalisation  than 
cotton  mills ;  railways  are  nearer  nationalisation  than  hackney  car- 
riages ;  coal-mines  than  the  watchmaking  industry.  So  the  Socialist 
begins  when  and  where  the  nature  of  industrial  organisation  invites 
him  to  begin.  Just  in  so  far  as  the  use  of  some  form  of  property — 
for  instance,  land — is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  community, 
or  just  in  so  far  as  certain  services — for  instance,  transport — are 
bound  up  in  national  efficiency,  national  control  and  organisation 
become  imperative.  Thus  the  provision  of  houses,  of  pure  milk,  of 
open  spaces  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  municipal  undertaking ; 
railways  are  approaching  the  nationalisation  stage,  and  several  muni- 
cipalities are  considering  the  advisability  of  acquiring  coal-mines.1 

Again,  the  Socialist  contends  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
century  has  shown  that  if  certain  kinds  of  property — land,  for  in- 
stance— the  use  of  which  is  essential  to  the  community,  is  held  by 
private  individuals,  the  community  will  suffer,  because  naturally 
those  individuals  will  make  the  pressing  nature  of  the  communal 
needs  an  opportunity  for  securing  an  increasing  share  of  the  national 
income  for  themselves.  But  he  is  not  going  to  draw  the  line  between 

1  This  is  a  mistake,  as  the  coal  supply  should  be  treated  as  a.  national  asset,  but 
the  municipalities  are  moving  because  they  have  experienced  as  users  that  private 
ownership  of  the  coal  supply  involves  the  sacrifice  of  communal  interests. 
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property  of  this  kind  and  property  the  private  ownership  of  which  does 
not  mean  communal  disadvantage,  by  theoretical  deductions,  but  by 
experimenting  with  the  municipalising  or  nationalising  of  the  forms  of 
property  which,  when  held  by  private  interests,  have  been  shown  by 
experience  to  make  private  property  impossible  for  masses  of  other 
individuals.  This  is  the  Socialist  method.  It  is  the  method  of  the 
scientific  experimenter.  It  is  the  process  of  evolution  as  opposed  to 
that  of  revolution. 

How,  then,  do  we  propose  to  act  immediately  ?  In  other  words, 
what  is  the  Socialist  programme  ?  A  series  of  twelve  propositions 
was  compiled  by  Mr.  Hoare  and  presented  as  the  immediate  demands 
of  the  Socialist  movement.  Some  of  them  are  not  immediate,  some 
have  never  found  a  place  in  Socialist  programmes  at  all,  some  are 
garnered  from  the  erratic  and  irresponsible  utterances  of  odd  Socialists. 
Out  of  twelve  items  thus  set  forth,  not  more  than  three  are  rightly 
placed,  and  upon  none  of  them  do  Socialists  lay  very  much  stress — 
except  as  part  of  mechanical,  political  reform — the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  universal  adult  suffrage,  and  shorter  Parliaments. 

To  construct  an  imaginary  programme  and  then  call  it  absurd 
and  revolutionary  may  be  a  pastime,  but  it  is  not  criticism. 

The  chief  points  in  the  Independent  Labour  Party  programme — 
the  party  which  is  far  and  away  the  most  representative  Socialist 
body  in  Great  Britain,  but  which  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
wider  Labour  Party — are  : 

(1)  An  eight  hours  day  ; 

(2)  A  workable  Unemployed  Act ; 

(3)  Old  age  pensions  ; 

(4)  Abolition  of  indirect  taxation,  and  the  gradual  transference 

of  all  public  burdens  to  unearned  incomes ; 

(5)  A  series  of  Land  Acts  aimed  at  the  ultimate  nationalisation 

of  the  land  ; 

(6)  Nationalisation  of  railways  and  mines  ;  and 

(7)  Democratic  political  reforms. 

For  my  present  purposes  I  can  leave  the  democratic  political 
proposals  out  of  account,  as  they  are  not  special  features  of  Socialism. 
For  instance,  the  movement  for  the  Keferendum  has  been  kept  alive 
in  this  country  mainly  by  the  Socialists,  and  now  the  Spectator  is 
supporting  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  Conservative  safeguard.  Other 
points,  like  a  workable  Unemployed  Act  and  old  age  pensions,  recently 
have  appeared  in  the  programmes  of  other  parties.  They  are  only 
noteworthy  on  our  programmes  now,  because  when  we  put  them  there, 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  every  '  practical '  man  laughed  at  them. 

The  distinctive  proposals  are  those  dealing  with  nationalisation 
and  taxation.  Here  also  the  Socialist  propaganda  is  bearing  fruit, 
and  its  foresight  is  becoming  apparent.  The  policy  of  nationalisation 
is  more  or  less  familiar  to  everybody.  It  has  been  applied  extensively 
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already,  and  in  respect  to  certain  other  important  services  it  is  be- 
coming inevitable ;  whilst  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  at  last 
admitted  the  difference,  for  taxing  purposes,  between  earned  and 
unearned  incomes. 

The  national  inefficiency  of  English  railways  must  be  patent  to 
everyone,  but  unfortunately  much  of  the  talk  in  favour  of  nationalisa- 
tion misses  the  salient  points.  The  railway  companies  have  grievances. 
Parliamentary  procedure  on  railway  Bills  is  costly  ;  the  owners  of  land 
bleed  the  companies  unmercifully,  and  if  their  finance  is  not  above 
reproach  they  may  plead  that  they  have  been  driven  into  bad  ways. 
They  may  even  be  able  to  explain  the  charges  made  against  them  that 
they  give  preference  to  foreign  importers.  If  their  freights  are  handed 
to  them  in  bulk,  that  is  an  advantage  to  them  which  they  are  willing 
to  recognise  in  low  freight  charges.  From  a  narrow  business  point  of 
view,  who  can  blame  them  ?  The  question  which  a  discussion  on 
railway  management  on  these  lines  does  not  touch  is :  Can  railways 
managed  in  the  interests  of  shareholders,  as  British  railways  are,  take 
a  broad  enough  view  of  their  social  utilities  ?  It  is  said  that  share- 
holders' interests  are  best  served  by  contributing  to  the  common 
interest.  On  paper  this  is  sound  ;  in  practice  it  does  not  work  out. 
The  shareholder  in  a  railway  which  taps  only  a  part  of  the  country 
cannot  make  profits  upon  services  which  would  benefit  the  nation  as 
a  whole  but  not  that  particular  locality ;  when  competition  forces 
him  to  offer  efficient  service,  it  drives  him  into  extravagance  and 
waste ;  the  national  interest  has  no  meaning  to  him  except  in  so  far 
as  it  involves  increased  railway  profits,  whilst  it  is  conceivable  that 
a  reduction  in  railway  profits  may  imply  a  greatly  increased  industrial 
efficiency  to  the  nation ;  all  is  fish  which  comes  into  his  net,  whether 
it  is  foreign  produce  or  home  produce,  for  the  interest  of  the  carrier 
is  not  the  interest  of  the  producer.  Thus,  he  puts  on  too  many  express 
trains  to  Edinburgh  and  then  boasts  of  his  services  to  the  community  ; 
he  is  not  interested  in  the  civic  and  sociological  value  of  small  holdings, 
and  considerations  of  race  and  nationality  cannot  influence  him  to 
encourage  the  transport  of  home  produce ;  he  cannot  organise  trans- 
port facilities  for  the  whole  mechanism  of  British  production  and 
exchange,  because  he  only  deals  with  the  Midlands,  or  the  north-east 
coast,  or  the  south-west  of  Scotland.  When  competition  drives  him 
to  serve,  he  serves  extravagantly  ;  when  he  is  free  from  it,  he  uses  his 
monopoly  to  recoup  himself  for  losses  made  in  other  districts. 

When  we  were  building  up  our  industry  in  a  happy-go-lucky 
way,  without  challenge  from  other  industrial  countries,  we  could 
afford  to  tolerate  disorganisation  in  our  transport  system.  But  now, 
we  are  pressed  by  rivals.  Now,  economy  is  forced  upon  us.  The 
national  organisation  of  transport  is  essential  to  the  easy  movement 
of  trade.  We  have  had,  for  instance,  statements  by  great  business 
authorities  that  owing  to  the  operations  of  our  railway  companies 
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the  splendid  geographical  position  of  England  is  discounted  ;  and  it 
is  of  particular  interest  to  note  that  in  every  report  of  the  Tariff 
Reform  Commission  the  handicap  of  British  railway  rates  upon 
British  industry  is  emphasised.  In  the  Cotton  Report  it  is  stated  : 
*  Witnesses,  however,  are  agreed  that  it  is  not  tariffs  alone,  but  the 
tariffs  on  foreign  countries  in  combination  with  other  branches  of 
their  policy,  particularly  their  transport  systems,  which  have  led  to 
the  growth  of  their  industries  and  have  prejudicially  affected  the 
British  cotton  trade.'  The  Hosiery  Report  states  :  '  There  is  a  general 
complaint  of  the  level  of  railway  rates.'  The  Woollen  Industry 
Report  says :  c  Witnesses,  with  experience  both  of  this  and  foreign 
countries,  unquestionably  consider  that  the  railway  rates  in  foreign 
countries  are  lower  than  they  are  in  this  country.' 

It  is  folly  to  blame  British  railway  directors  and  managers  for 
this.  We  have  as  good  managers  here  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  The  real  centre  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  fifty-one  boards  of  directors  with  as  many  managers  cannot 
organise  transport  on  a  national  scale.  It  is  all  a  question  of  organisa- 
tion. Economy  in  labour  and  capital — the  secret  of  successful  com- 
petition— and  efficient  service  are  simply  matters  of  organisation, 
and  the  private  ownership  of  railways  never  will  allow  the  best  possible 
organisation  of  transport. 

A  somewhat  similar  kind  of  argument  forms  the  basis  of  the  demand 
for  the  nationalisation  of  mines.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country 
is  a  national  endowment  to  the  country,  and  its  exploitation  ought 
to  be  jealously  guarded  and  carried  on  with  an  eye  to  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  nation.  It  cannot  be  replaced  like  manufactured  pro- 
ducts or  like  the  fertility  of  the  land.  It  is  finite.  Therefore  it  has 
always,  seemed  to  me  that  a  tax  on  the  export  of  coal  was  perfectly 
sound,  although  the  present  generation  may  object  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  may  slacken  the  rapidity  of  exploitation  and  thus  limit  the 
numbers  of  workmen  employed  in  mines.  A  State,  however,  consists 
of  more  than  one  generation,  and  it  must  guard  the  future  as  well 
as  the  present.  In  addition  to  this,  the  existence  of  rings  in  the  supply 
of  coal  strengthens  the  argument  for  nationalisation.  The  desirability 
to  conserve  national  resources  and  organise  their  exploitation,  com- 
bined with  the  necessity  to  protect  the  people  from  monopolies  in 
the  primary  needs  of  existence,  indicate  that  the  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  mines — beginning  with  the  coal  mines — should 
be  acquired  by  the  State. 

During  the  mining  lock-out  in  1893  Sir  George  Elliot  projected  a 
coal-mining  trust  which,  after  paying  an  increased  wage  to  the  miner, 
and  without  increasing  the  price  of  coal,  would  provide  a  dividend 
of  15  per  cent,  upon  a  capital  of  110,000,000/.,  estimated  by  him  to 
be  a  fair  price  for  the  mining  properties  of  the  country.  In  this,  as 
indeed  in  other  directions,  the  organisation  of  certain  services  on  a 
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national  scale  becomes  more  and  more  a  practical  proposal  which 
suggests  itself  to  the  hard-headed  business-man  as  a  paying  proposition. 

But,  it  is  argued,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  private 
trust  and  the  public  function,-  because  the  latter  is  managed  and 
controlled  by  officials,  whilst  the  former  is  in  the  hands  of  persons 
directly  interested  in  its  success.  In  reality  no  such  great  difference 
exists.  The  business  managers  of  a  trust  are  trading  with  other 
people's  money  and  are  subject  to  exactly  the  same  motives  for 
energetic  action  and  careless  neglect  as  an  official.  The  ancient  official 
of  the  Dickens  epoch  is  just  as  dead  and  gone  as  his  companion,  the 
ancient  pedagogue.  The  transformation  of  trade  into  a  mechanical 
organisation  is  inevitable.  It  will  have  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  its 
advantages,  but  society  will  have  to  face  them. 

If  national  organisation  is  our  main  concern,  the  readjustment 
of  national  burdens  occupies  the  second  place  of  importance  in  our 
programme.  Year  by  year  Parliament  is  piling  more  and  more  work 
upon  the  local  and  central  administrative  authorities,  and  work  means 
money.  Everyone  who  has  had  experience  on  a  local  governing 
body  knows  how  the  financial  problem  presses.  The  pressure  gives 
rise  to  Ratepayers'  Associations,  which  clamour  for  reduction  of 
rates,  but  which  never  succeed  in  effecting  their  purpose.  The 
community  is  taking  more  and  more  work  upon  itself,  and  this  ten- 
dency is  not  yet  exhausted.  How  is  the  money  to  be  found  ?  The 
localities  imagine  that  they  can  solve  their  difficulty  by  grants  in 
aid  from  the  Exchequer ;  but  the  Exchequer  is  itself  embarrassed 
to  pay  for  its  own  requirements  from  Navies  to  education.  The 
State  must  find  new  sources  of  income.  In  its  search  for  these  it  is 
driven  back  upon  a  few  fundamental  economic  considerations.  An 
indiscriminate  increase  of  taxation  would  be  ruinous  to  trade  ;  import 
duties  would  not  only  be  an  uncertain  source  of  income,  but  would 
have  evil  consequences  upon  standards  of  life  and  volumes  of  pro- 
duction. But  there  is  still  the  possibility  of  a  scientific  imposition 
of  burdens  upon  incomes  which,  without  damaging  trade,  will  yield 
the  necessary  revenues. 

Roughly  speaking,  all  incomes  are  derived  from  two  sources. 
They  are  the  reward  of  individual  service,  or  they  are  values  which 
communal  energy  creates  but  which  pass  into  individual  possession. 
A  few  figures  enable  one  to  see  how  this  works  out.  One  half  of  the 
national  income  is  enjoyed  by  5,000,000  people,  the  other  half  by  the 
rest.  About  nine  out  of  every  ten  persons  who  die  leave  nothing 
but  a  few  necessaries  of  life  behind  them. 

Two  important  conclusions  follow  from  these  facts.  The  first  is 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  our  present  society  is  based  upon 
private  property.2  That  is  a  myth  believed  only  because  people 

2  I  use  the  expression  with  some  idea  of  substantiality.  A  table  and  chair  are 
private  property  ;  but  the  implication  of  the  words  is  that  the  property  is  sufficient  to 
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have  repeated  it  so  often.  Our  present  system  is  a  denial  of  private 
property  to  everyone  except  the  favoured  members  of  a  small  favoured 
class.  It  is  built  upon  an  economic  foundation  which  makes  private 
property  to  the  masses  impossible. 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  distribution  of  wealth  is  not  deter- 
mined by  service,  but  by  economic  position.  The  man  who  can  secure 
monopoly  values  is  more  certain  of  a  large  income  than  is  the  greatest 
genius  of  the  time.  In  fact,  we  temporarily  put  genius,  by  our  patent 
laws,  in  a  position  equivalent  to  that  which  our  landed  classes  occupy 
in  perpetuity. 

If  therefore  many  of  those  who  own  property  do  so  not  by  any 
virtue  of  their  services  to  trade  or  to  anything  else,  and  if  incomes  of  a 
size  which  makes  it  evident  that  their  later  increments  have  not  been 
earned  are  enjoyed  by  individuals,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  a  rich  mine  of  untapped  wealth  lying  open  for  exploration  and 
development.  The  enjoyment  of  unearned  incomes  is  not  necessary 
to  trade  ;  and  if  the  State  must  have  an  income  and  useless  classes 
also  have  an  income,  trade  has  to  bear  the  double  burden ;  trade  is 
therefore  freed  of  its  load  by  every  incursion  which  the  State  makes  for 
its  own  purposes  into  unearned  incomes,  because  if  the  Exchequer  were 
not  filled  from  them  it  would  require  to  be  filled  from  legitimate  profits. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  expansion  of  State  activities — as,  for 
instance,  the  nationalisation  of  railways — will  put  greater  facilities 
at  the  disposal  of  trade  and  will  improve  the  physique  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  the  State  expenditure  of  these  parts  of  the  national 
income  will  be  productive,  whereas  at  present  it  is  largely  unpro- 
ductive. This  will  cheapen  production.  Prices  will  drop  as  the 
cost  of  production  falls,  and  a  greater  total  of  the  national  income 
will  therefore  fructify  amongst  the  more  poorly  paid  classes. 

Thus  we  see  the  second  great  aim  of  the  present-day  Socialist 
being  realised.  He  wishes  to  keep  the  national  income  in  steady 
circulation  through  trade  channels.  He  wishes  to  keep  consumption 
high,  prices  low,  and  wages  adequate.  He  knows  that  this  cannot 
be  done  until  he  has  enormously  weakened  the  hold  which  economic 
parasitism  has  upon  society.  For  years  he  has  hammered  at  the  idea 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  earned  and  unearned  incomes, 
and  that  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  should  recognise  that  difference 
in  imposing  taxation ;  for  years  he  has  warned  ratepayers  and  tax- 
payers alike  that  a  penny-wise  policy  of  cheese-paring  would  fail- 
that,  indeed,  it  could  never  be  tried,  so  strong  is  the  current  of  social 
need  pressing  for  increased  public  expenditure— and  that  what  has 
to  be  done  is  to  discover  new  sources  of  communal  income  which, 
when  tapped,  would  not  turn  out  to  be  a  drain  upon  industry  or  a 
discouragement  to  the  industrial  virtues. 

enable  a  person  to  express  his  individuality.  A  man  should  therefore  own  more  than 
bare  necessaries  or  a  pound  or  two  which  he  has  saved. 
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He  is  now  being  listened  to — not  always  because  political  parties 
have  become  aware  of  what  is  going  on,  but  because  the  natural 
evolution  of  society  has  pressed  them  along  the  road  to  Socialism. 
The  organisation  of  industry  on  a  national  scale  and  the  elimination 
of  industrial  parasitism — the  two  pillars  upon  which  the  weight  of 
the  Socialist  structure  rests — are  therefore  no  longer  the  vague  dreams 
of  the  unpractical  poet  or  philosopher.  In  their  ideal  realisation  they 
may  still  be  in  the  clouds,  but  in  their  beginnings  they  are  already 
matters  of  practical  politics. 

So  far  the  beginnings  have  been  a  success,  dramatically  illustrated 
by  the  position  of  the  ports  like  London  whose  docks  have  been  left 
to  feeble  private  enterprise,  compared  with  those  of  Antwerp,  where 
the  wisdom  and  energy  of  the  community  have  come  into  play ;  by 
the  position  of  our  deserted  and  dilapidated  canals,  where  private 
enterprise  has  moved  like  a  heavily  laden  barge  harnessed  to  a  totter- 
ing horse,  compared  with  the  magnificent  waterways  of  Germany, 
which  the  intelligent  enterprise  of  the  State  has  made  into  a  rich 
commercial  convenience.  Moreover,  municipalisation,  beset  with 
many  dangers  and  started  often  under  doubtful  circumstances,  has 
been  a  great  benefit.  The  Socialist  idea  pervades  politics  in  con- 
sequence, and  every  attempt  to  deal  with  pressing  social  problems 
only  adds  to  our  experience  of  the  practicability  of  the  Socialist 
proposals. 

But  this  is  not  enough  for  such  critics  as  Mr.  Hoare.  Nothing 
but  earthquakes  and  revolutions  will  satisfy  him.  Every  possibility, 
rational  or  irrational,  which  he  can  conceive,  he  throws  at  the  heads 
of  some  imaginary  Socialist  Cabinet  which  has  been  elected  to  turn 
England  from  Individualism  to  Socialism  in  the  course  of  a  session. 
Capital  will  then  take  wing — to  Russia,  we  suppose,  made  attractive 
by  murder  and  revolution,  or  to  Germany,  with  its  millions  of  Socialist 
voters,  or  to  America,  with  its  corruption,  or  to  the  Antipodes,  with 
their  '  love  '  of  foreign  capitalists  and  their  Labour-Socialist  parties. 
The  State  is  to  be  incompetent  to  '  fulfil  its  endless  functions  '  which 
require  it  to  '  collectively  possess  all  the  justice  of  Aristides,  all  the 
incorruptibility  of  a  Rhadamanthus,  all  the  infallibility  of  the  Holy 
See.'  Most  picturesque  language,  but  bathos.  These  functions,  not 
at  all  well  done  now,  as  the  existence  of  the  unemployed  and  other 
troublesome  things  show,  are,  however,  performed — and  that  too 
mainly  by  managing  directors,  secretaries,  and  other  officials — and 
if  the  peculiarities  of  Aristides,  Rhadamanthus,  and  the  Holy  See 
are  to  be  required  by  the  Socialist  State,  it  is  very  comforting  to 
know  that  we  have  already  got  them. 

But  the  discordant  creakings  of  recalcitrant  pettifogging  details 
give  place  to  a  closing  outburst  of  passionate  music  which  is  intended 
to  envelop  Socialism  in  final  silence  :  '  A  propaganda  which  sweeps 
contemptuously  aside  the  influences  of  religion,  of  patriotism,  of  the 
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sense  of  historic  continuity,  and  of  a  common  national  heritage,  of 
family  affection,  and  of  home  ties,  can  only  serve,'  &c. 

The  ending  of  the  sentence  matters  not.  At  this  supreme  effort 
one  who  knows  anything  about  Socialism  can  only  laugh,  unless  good 
taste  twinges  at  the  bombast.  The  Socialist  here  becomes  like 
unto  some  of  the  beasts  of  the  Revelation,  and  the  anti-Socialist 
campaign  becomes  like  unto  one  of  those  crusades  which  queer  religious 
fanatics  embark  upon  occasionally  to  ward  off  a  reign  of  Satan. 

If  the  anti-Socialist  who  indulges  in  these  dreams  of  beasts  and 
monsters  were  asked  to  tell  us  whence  they  come  he  might  produce 
a  few  extracts  from  the  private  opinions  of  one  or  two  men  who 
happen  to  be  Socialists.  Marx,  applying  Hegelianism  to  Sociology 
and  led  at  the  same  time  by  the  doctrines  of  the  early  English  Radicals, 
preached  a  class  struggle  ;  Mr.  Blatchford,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own 
judgment,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Haeckel's  monism  is  an 
adequate  philosophy ;  Mr.  Bax,  following  the  Liberal  school  of 
sociologists  of  a  generation  ago,  and  accepting  the  practice  of  Society 
at  the  present  moment  as  a  rational  thing,  bases  the  family  (as  indeed 
do  the  Spectator  and  other  anti-Socialist  protagonists)  on  property, 
and  in  consequence  makes  some  awkward  deductions  (being  much 
more  logical  than  the  Spectator  and  the  other  protagonists).  The 
result  is  that  the  Socialist  movement  has  not  only  to  answer  for  its 
own  theory,  but  is  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  everything  evil 
and  unpopular  which  any  one  of  its  members  privately  holds.  The 
grim  joke  about  such  violent  effusions  as  that  which  I  have  quoted 
is  that  they  are  made  in  defence  of  an  organisation  of  Society  which 
is  sacrificing  family  life  to  profits,  which  is  dragging  mothers  away  from 
their  homes,  and  throwing  children  into  the  streets  and  factories  to 
earn  something,  and  which  has  necessitated,  but  always  opposed,  the 
erection  of  an  elaborate  system  of  legislative  protection  so  that  the 
family  may  have  a  chance  of  surviving  ;  it  has  created  a  dualism  in 
religion,  for  the  operations  of  competitive  commercialism  make  it 
ruinous  to  adopt  as  guides  for  Monday's  business  the  precepts  of 
Sunday's  preaching  ;  it  has  been  destructive  of  those  kindlier  human 
thoughts  and  feelings  upon  which  a  spiritual  life  leans  ;  generally,  by 
subordinating  humanity  to  material  property,  it  has  defied  the  creation 
of  a  moral  order  of  Society.  When  the  Socialist  organises  into  a 
system  both  of  thought  and  politics  those  tendencies  and  separate 
legislative  proposals  and  policies  which  have  been  protecting  our 
moral  and  religious  life  and  its  organisation — particularly  the  family — 
through  the  menacing  reign  of  Individualism,  he  is  assailed  by  the 
accusation  that  he  is  to  pull  down  what  his  forerunners  guarded  and 
destroy  what  his  pioneers  cherished  ! 

When  to  their  accusations  of  moral  obliquity  our  critics  add 
charges  of  intellectual  ineptitude  and  tell  us  that  we  have  no  sense 
of  historic  continuity  or  of  a  common  national  heritage,  and  such  like, 
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the  grimness  of  the  joke  becomes  still  broader.  If  Socialists  have 
done  anything  at  all,  they  have  implanted  a  sense  of  historical  con- 
tinuity amongst  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  breath  of  their  life  is 
historic  continuity.  They  were  the  first  to  bring  into  actual  politics 
the  Hegelian  conception  of  rational  social  change  and  to  apply  evolu- 
tion to  political  methods.  As  I  have  shown  earlier  in  this  paper, 
Mr.  Hoare,  like  most  anti-Socialist  critics,  only  laughs  at  evolutionary 
politics  because  its  method  is  unfamiliar,  and  yet  without  rhyme  or 
reason  drags  in  historical  continuity  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  his 
own  political  faith. 

As  his  symphony  sinks  more  calmly  to  rest,  he  turns  to  Social 
Reform,  all  unknowing  that  that  is  the  path  to  Socialism.  For,  if 
Socialism  is  not  a  theory  of  sudden  revolution  but  of  social  trans- 
formation brought  about  by  a  readjustment  of  social  functions,  it  is 
a  thing  of  '  paths,'  and  not  of  '  incidents.'  The  path  to  Socialism 
consists  of  the  practical  treatment  of  problems  like  unemployment, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  changes  in  the  State,  all  of  which  increase  the 
efficiency  of  national  organisation  and  the  total  of  collective  property, 
and  decrease  the  amount  of  economic  parasitism  in  the  community. 
Our  method,  therefore,  is  Social  Reform  guided  by  rational  conceptions 
of  historic  continuity.  What  other  kind  of  Social  Reform  is  there 
to  take  the  place  of  ours  ?  Surely  not  a  haphazard  yielding  to 
popular  clamour,  without  any  clear  conception  of  whither  we  are 
drifting,  which  is  too  often  the  case  with  Liberal  and  Tory  pledges 
and  programmes.  If  not,  upon  what  principle  is  a  rival  programme 
and  policy  of  Social  Reform  to  be  constructed  ?  Here  lies  work  for 
the  anti-Socialists.  Are  we  Socialists  right  or  wrong  in  our  interpreta- 
tion of  historical  drift  and  of  contemporary  change  ?  Much  can  be 
said  on  both  sides,  but  I  put  in  a  plea  humbly  and  respectfully  that 
few  of  our  opponents  have  yet  discovered  where  the  ground  of  battle 
is.  They  are  like  honest  Falstaffs — generally  without  a  gleam  of 
humour  or  knavery — hacking  posts,  whilst  the  Socialist,  almost 
unmolested,  pursues  his  propaganda.  The  unbridled  wildness  of 
the  attack  has  been  its  own  undoing.  People  do  not  believe  in  goblins 
and  devils  now,  even  when  labelled  Socialism  and  Socialist.  Mr.  Hoare's 
reversion  to  the  nursery  for  a  villain  prototype  of  the  Socialist  may 
be  a  pleasant  interlude  in  the  serious  discussion  of  modern  social 
problems  and  political  ideas,  but  it  is  rather  a  footnote  to  Peter  Pan 
or,  at  the  most,  an  appendix  to  some  millennarian  rhapsody  than  a 
chapter  in  the  criticism  of  Socialism. 

J.  RAMSAY  MACDONALD. 
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LORD    RANDOLPH    CHURCHILL    AS    A 
TARIFF   REFORMER. 


WHEN  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  was  speaking  at  Birmingham  the  other 
day,  he  made  some  interesting  references  to  the  speeches  of  his  dis- 
tinguished father  delivered  in  the  same  city  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Bright,  just  twenty-four  years  ago.  He  spoke  of  Lord  Randolph  as, 
at  that  time,  '  coquetting  with  Fair  Trade.'  And  in  the  Life  of  his 
father  with  which  he  delighted  the  world  two  years  ago — a  work 
admirable  alike  for  its  modest  restraint,  for  its  candour,  and  for  its 
pathetic  eloquence — Mr.  Churchill  has  taken  much  the  same  view 
of  Lord  Randolph's  attitude  towards  the  fiscal  question.  His  some- 
what scanty  references  to  the  subject — based  mainly  on  two  speeches 
delivered  by  Lord  Randolph,  at  Sunderland  and  Stockton  respectively, 
in  the  year  following  his  retirement  from  the  Exchequer,  and  on  his 
correspondence  with  my  old  friend  Mr.  Louis  Jennings,  a  somewhat 
extreme  Fair  Trader — give  one  rather  the  impression  that  Lord 
Randolph  took  up  the  question  of  Tariff  Reform  as  a  fad,  played  with 
it  awhile,  and  then  grew  tired  of  it  and  flung  it  away. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  view 
of  his  own  father's  policy  on  an  important  point,  taken  by  a  son  so 
capable,  so  fearless,  and  so  painstaking  as  Mr.  Churchill.  But  I 
remember  that,  at  the  period  in  question,  Mr.  Churchill  must  have 
been  too  young  to  have  any  intelligent  appreciation  of  such  matters, 
and  therefore  I  venture,  in  the  interests  of  historical  truth,  to  show 
cause  why  I  think  his  view  is  wrong,  or  at  least  inadequate.  Of 
his  father's  Irish  policy,  Mr.  Churchill — in  defiance  of  a  vast  mass  of 
ill-natured  or  even  slanderous  whisperings — boldly  declares  '  No 
Unionist  politician  has  a  clearer  record  '  (vol.  ii.  page  56).  Of  the 
absolute  truth  of  that  statement  I  am  firmly  convinced.  But  I  think 
Mr.  Churchill  might  have  said  the  same  of  Lord  Randolph's  fiscal 
policy  with  even  stronger  reason. 

During  the  whole  of  the  period  referred  to,  both  as  a  Conservative 
candidate  and  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  I  was  an  admirer  and 
close  follower  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  As  the  borough  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  represent  in  the  House  of  Commons,  No 
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Kensington,  is  interlaced  with  South  Paddington  along  a  considerable 
boundary-line,  I  had  numerous  opportunities  of  standing  on  the  same 
platform  with  him  and  listening  to  his  speeches.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  on  terms  of  personal  friendship  with  him.  Indeed,  at  the  very 
time  when  he  was  fighting  Mr.  Bright  in  Birmingham,  I  was  one  of  a 
band  of  political  friends  who  held  the  fort  for  him  in  Paddington 
under  the  auspices  of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  (whose  popularity  there 
was  not  inferior  to  his  own)  and  of  Lord  Howe,  then  Lord  Curzon.  So 
that  I  had  some  special  knowledge  of  his  views  on  the  fiscal  question — 
the  more  so  as  I  had  been  a  Fair  Trade  candidate  in  Whitby  and  in 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  had  fought  and  won 
the  1885  election  in  North  Kensington  mainly  on  that  question. 

The  view  that  I  took  of  Lord  Randolph's  policy  in  this  respect 
— and  I  think  many  other  Randolphians  agreed  with  me — was  briefly 
as  follows  : 

(1)  He  was  an  earnest  and  whole-hearted  believer  in  Tariff  Reform 
— though  the  term  itself  was  then  unknown — exactly  in  the  form 
in  which  it  has  been  subsequently  defined  and  crystallised  by  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.     That  is  to  say,  he  believed  in  such  a 
reform  of  our  existing  tariff — a  tariff  which  he  invariably  denounced  as 
absurd — as   would   combine   the   two   theories,    supplementary   and 
necessary   to   each   other,  of   Fair   Trade   and   Imperial  Preference, 
without  Protection. 

(2)  In  early  days,  when  member  for  Woodstock,  he  was  willing  to 
accept  Imperial  Preference,  even  without  Fair  Trade. 

(3)  In  his  famous  speech  at  Blackpool,  early  in  1884,  he  seemed 
inclined  to  accept  Fair  Trade,  at  any  rate  in  the  form  of  Retaliation, 
even  without  Imperial  Preference.     And  I  believe  he  remained  in  this 
frame  of  mind,  at  least  until  the  General  Election  of  November  1885 
— and  perhaps  until  the  Home  Rule  split  in  1886. 

(4)  But  at  Stockton,  in  October  1887,  he  definitely  declared  that 
a  policy  of  Fair  Trade  by  itself,  without  Imperial  Preference,  was 
impossible,  as  it  would  not  benefit  the  agricultural  population.     He 
added  that  he  approved  of  a  small  duty  on  corn,  as  it  yielded  a  good 
revenue,  and  '  it  certainly  could  not  by  any  possibility  affect  the 
price  of  bread  ' — but  that  if  Fair  Trade  '  means  a  general  return  to 
the  imposition  all  round  of  high  duties  on  foreign  imports,  I  say,  before 
I  make  one  step  in  that  direction,  I  must  have  distinct  and  clear  and 
forcible  evidence  of  a  national  demand  for  such  a  policy.' 

(5)  Finally,  in  his  last  words  on  this  subject — in  a  letter  written 
to  Mr.  Arnold  White,  the  Liberal- Unionist  candidate  for  Tyneside  in 
1892 — he  declared  he  could  see  '  no  cause  for  alarm  '  in  a  measure 
of  Imperial  Preference  designed  to  benefit  the  Labour  interest. 

Now,  all  this  is  pure  and  unadulterated  Tariff  Reform,  as  formu- 
lated and  preached,  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  set  out  by  Mr.  Balfour  in 
his  '  Insular  Free  Trade  '  and  many  other  addresses  and  speeches,  and 
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as  presented  to  the  country,  and  rapturously  accepted,  in  the  recent 
by-elections  in  Mid  Devon,  South  Hereford,  Worcester,  and  South 
Leeds.  I  at  once  admit  that  Lord  Randolph's  declarations  at  Stockton 
in  1887  were  something  of  a  disappointment  to  most,  perhaps  nearly  all, 
of  his  warmest  supporters  at  the  time.  But  the  '  bitter  pill  to  swallow  ' 
— of  which  Mr.  Louis  Jennings  sadly  wrote — was  not  so  much  the 
line  of  argument  he  chose  to  adopt,  which  nearly  throughout  the 
speech  was  purely  destructive,  but  rather  the  absence  of  any  attempt 
at  a  constructive  policy,  or  any  suggestion  of  an  intention  of  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  movement  to  combat  the  evils  he  depicted 
in  such  lurid  colours.  He  jeered  at  '  the  Cobden  School,'  which,  he 
said,  had  long  '  ceased  to  have  any  practical  existence.'  He  dwelt 
on  '  the  slender  hopes  of  any  speedy  amelioration '  in  the  '  serious 
condition  of  British  manufacture  and  agriculture.'  And  therefore, 
judging  from  his  character  and  his  achievements,  his  followers  looked 
for  him  to  lead  the  forces  of  reform  to  remedy  these  evils.  And  who 
shall  say  that  he  would  not  have  done  so,  but  for  the  approach  of  those 
heart-breaking  mental  and  physical  disabilities,  so  tenderly  and 
sadly  described  by  his  son,  that  prematurely  shrouded  his  life  in 
gloom,  and  brought  to  an  untimely  and  tragic  end  a  career  of  meteoric 
splendour  ? 

However  that  may  be,  I  will  now  endeavour  briefly  to  substantiate 
these  five  statements  as  showing,  when  taken  together,  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill's  real  mind  in  regard  to  Tariff  Reform. 

And  first,  as  to  his  desire  for  closer  union  with  the  Colonies  and 
India,  and  his  leaning  towards  Imperial  Preference.  Mr.  Churchill 
throws  some  doubt  on  Lord  Randolph's  Imperialism  (Life,  vol.  ii., 
p.  117),  but  all  his  addresses  and  speeches  seem  to  me  to  be  full  of 
the  idea  in  its  widest  form.  We  see  it  very  early  in  his  Parliamentary 
life.  In  his  address  to  the  electors  of  Woodstock,  on  the  very  first 
occasion  on  which  he  sought  to  enter  Parliament,  he  struck  the  key- 
note of  his  future  policy  in  the  following  words  : 

The  Colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  offering  as  it  does  a  field  of  develop- 
ment for  the  talent,  energy,  and  labour  of  the  sons  of  our  overburdened  island, 
will  continually  demand  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  I  would  support 
all  effort  which  would  tend  to  facilitate  the  means  of  emigration,  and  would  at 
the  same  time  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  ties  which  unite  the  Colonies  with 
the  Mother  Country. 

This  is  what  I  understand  by  Imperialism.  And  nine  years  later, 
when  Lord  Randolph  was  addressing  the  great  democratic  con- 
stituency of  Central  Birmingham,  he  advanced  a  step  further.  With 
that  absolute  trust  in  the  common- sense  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
British  democracy  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Imperialist  faith — 
and  which  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  timidity  of  those  well-meaning 
politicians  who  feared,  till  Mid  Devon  opened  their  eyes,  that  the 
British  working  man  could  always  be  put  off  his  love  for  the  British 
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Empire  by  fraudulent  posters  of  the  big  and  little  loaf — Lord  Randolph 
boldly  unfurled  the  banner  of  Imperialism  in  his  Birmingham  address 
in  1885.  He  wrote  : 

The  policy  of  the  Tory  Party  is  before  you  ...  to  evolve  from  the 
region  of  sentiment  such  forces  as  may  enable  the  Mother  Country  to  tighten 
the  bonds  of  union  between  herself  and  our  Colonies,  and  to  rear  on  a  practical 
and  permanent  basis,  for  defensive  and  commercial  purposes,  that  Imperial 
Federation  of  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  which  many  wise  and  far-seeing  minds 
regard  as  essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  power.  ...  In  a  word,  to 
govern  the  British  Empire  by  the  light  of  commonsense.  That  is  the  policy  of 
the  Tory  Party. 

In  this  well-considered  appeal  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  to  the 
Imperial  as  well  as  the  commercial  instincts  of  the  British  democracy 
there  was  no  suggestion  that  '  your  food  will  cost  you  more.'  My 
own  belief,  founded  on  this  and  other  of  his  utterances,  and  especially 
on  the  Stockton  speech  in  1887,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  at  length 
presently,  is,  that  Lord  Randolph  had,  even  in  1885,  begun  to  realise 
the  possibility,  subsequently  worked  out  and  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  that  Imperial  Preference  may  be  attained,  and  must 
be  attained,  without  any  of  the  evils  of  Protection.  The  lack  of  this 
inspiration  was  undoubtedly  the  weak  point  of  the  early  Fair  Trade 
movement,  as  Lord  Randolph,  with  many  other  Fair  Traders, 
pointed  out  and  tried  to  remedy. 

In  a  great  speech  at  Hull  on  the  31st  of  October,  1881,  when 
speaking  of  the  liaison  between  the  Radicals  and  the  Parnellites, 
Lord  Randolph  declared  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  bringing  us  to  be 

an  Empire  disintegrated  at  home  and  abroad,  with  our  commerce  waning,  with 
our  industries  decayed — dependent  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life  on  the  bounty 
or  on  the  cupidity  of  the  foreigner,  with  the  mass  of  our  labour,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  driven  by  free  imports  to  other  lands. 

And  again,  at  King's  Lynn,  just  before  the  General  Election  of 
1885,  in  an  eloquent  address  on  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
and  the  so-called  '  Free  Trade  '  of  the  Liberal  Party,  Lord  Randolph 
used  these  remarkable  words  : 

The  disadvantage  of  '  Free  Trade '  to  the  agricultural  interest  has  been 
that  it  has  diminished  employment  in  agricultural  districts.  There  is  one  thing 
which  neither  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  nor  Mr.  Arch  can  possibly  deny,  and  that  is 
that  owing  to  the  introduction  of  Free  Trade,  owing  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  arable  cultivation  in  many  parts  of  England  has  become  almost  impossible. 
Now  every  year  you  will  find  that  the  acreage  of  land  under  corn  crops  is  showing 
a  very  large  diminution.  I  think  a  diminution  very  nearly  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  acres  a  year — something  very  large — and  you  must  remember  that  this 
diminution  cannot  possibly  stop — under  our  present  system  cannot  be  arrested. 
It  must  go  on,  and  that  diminution  of  the  area  of  land  under  corn  crops  means 
a  continually  increasing  diminution  of  agricultural  employment,  and  it  also 
means  the  emigration  of  the  agricultural  population  either  to  our  large  towns 
or  to  our  Colonies  or  to  America.  That  has  been  the  result  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn. 
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And  at  Woodstock  on  the  31st  of  January,  1884,  dealing  with 
Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden  as  Free  Traders,  Lord  Randolph  spoke 
of  them  as 

Two  plundering  cuckoos,  who  shamefully  ejected  Mr.  Charles  Villiers  from 
the  nest  which  he  had  constructed,  and  who  reared  therein  their  own  chattering 
and  silly  brood. 

I  advise  those  who  so  lustily  cheered  Mr.  Bright  on  Tuesday  and  so  terrific- 
ally groaned  at  his  opponents,  by  no  manner  of  means  to  read  over  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Charles  Villiers,  if  they  wish  to  see  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  maintained  ; 
for  they  would  find  that  every  prophecy  which  was  ventured  upon,  every  blessing 
which  was  promised,  every  hope  which  was  raised  by  that  distinguished  man  in 
support  of  his  case,  and  which  was  repeated  second-hand  by  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  Cobden,  had  been  falsified,  denied,  and  disappointed. 

'  The  chattering  and  silly  brood  '  of  Mr.  Cobden  is  a  phrase  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  that  has  much  interest  at  the  present  day. 

But  undoubtedly  the  most  striking  of  all  these  declarations  was 
Lord  Randolph's  reference  to  this  subject  in  his  famous  '  Union  Party  ' 
speech  at  the  Pomona  Gardens,  Manchester,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1886, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Turning  for  a  moment  from  the 
all-absorbing  question  of  the  hour,  he  said  : 

There  is  another  subject  which  I  cannot  pass  by  to-night.  I  allude  to  the 
depression  of  British  trade  ;  and  in  connection  with  the  question  of  British 
trade  I  cannot  help  bringing  before  you  the  serious  question  of  the  unemployed 
in  England.  Vast  numbers  of  British  artisans — I  regret  to  say,  greatly  increasing 
numbers — from  competition,  free  imports,  and  one  cause  or  another,  are  unable 
by  their  skill  and  intelligence  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  .  .  .  Let  us  go  in 
for  a  party  of  union ;  and  it  is  not  only  to  be  a  party  of  union  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  it  is  also  to  be  a  party  which  supports  as  its  great  and  main  and 
leading  principle  union  with  our  Colonies  and  union  with  our  Indian  Empire. 
I  offer  this  without  further  elaboration  to  your  most  earnest  attention,  because 
I  believe  it  is  only  by  the  union  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  in  all  parts  of 
the  world — that  it  is  only  by  the  reinvigorated  co-operation,  cohesion,  and 
consolidation  of  all  parts  of  the  widely  scattered  British  Empire — that  it  is 
only  by  such  a  policy  of  union  that  you  can  hope  to  restore  to  your  commerce, 
to  your  industries,  their  lost  prosperity. 

These  sentiments  were  received  with  such  vociferous  applause — 
in  Manchester — that  Lord  Randolph  wound  up  his  great  speech,  and 
sat  down  without  returning  to  the  Irish  question  at  all. 

And  in  this  connection  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  a  personal 
reference,  as  illustrating  Lord  Randolph's  views.  Just  a  year  before, 
I  had  contributed  to  the  National  Review  of  March  1885,  with  his 
hearty  approval — signalised  shortly  afterwards  in  a  marked  manner — 
a  signed  article  entitled  '  Is  an  Imperial  Fiscal  Policy  Possible  ?  '  Of 
course  I  do  not  presume  to  attach  any  authority  to  that  article,  or  to 
claim  for  it  Lord  Randolph's  inspiration.  But  I  am  certain  that 
at  the  time  it  followed  his  lead  precisely  ;  and  it  advocated  the  com- 
bination of  Fair  Trade  with  Imperial  Preference  exactly  on  the  lines 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals. 
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I  might  multiply  almost  indefinitely  the  quotations  from  Lord 
Randolph's  speeches  pointing  in  the  direction  of  Imperial  Preference. 
I  turn  now  to  his  declarations  of  the  urgent  need  for  some  fiscal  defence 
against  the  industrial  inroads  of  the  foreigner — known  as  '  Fair  Trade  ' 
or  (less  happily,  as  only  describing  its  aspect  in  unfortunate  and 
exceptional  circumstances)  as  '  Retaliation.'  These  declarations  of  his 
were,  I  think,  unconditioned  until  after  his  breach  with  the  Tory 
Government  in  1886,  though  never  incompatible  with  the  provisoes — 
very  reasonable  ones,  as  all  Tariff  Reformers  will  agree — which  he 
subsequently  insisted  on.  Of  these  declarations,  I  will  only  quote  two. 

For  the  first  of  these  quotations,  I  will  go  to  the  famous  Blackpool 
speech  of  the  24th  of  January,  1884 — a  speech  which  raised  somewhat 
unduly  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Jennings  and  those  Fair  Traders  who  trusted 
that  Lord  Randolph  would  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement 
for  Fair  Trade  pure  and  simple — i.e.,  Retaliation  without  the 
'  dangers  '  of  Imperial  Preference.  Lord  Randolph,  after  eloquently 
descanting  on  the  Gladstonian  policy  in  Ireland  and  the  Soudan, 
turned  to  the  question  of  British  industry  in  these  words  : 

What  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  world  of  British  industry  ?  We  are  suffer- 
ing from  a  depression  of  trade  extending  as  far  back  as  1874 — ten  years  of  trade 
depression — and  the  most  hopeful  either  among  our  capitalists  or  our  artisans 
can  discover  no  signs  of  a  revival.  Your  iron  industry  is  dead,  dead  as  mutton  ; 
your  coal  industries,  which  depend  greatly  on  the  iron  industries,  are  languishing. 
Your  silk  industry  is  dead,  assassinated  by  the  foreigner.  Your  woollen  industry 
is  in  articulo  mortis,  gasping,  struggling.  Your  cotton  industry  is  seriously 
sick.  The  shipbuilding  industry,  which  held  out  longest  of  all,  is  come  to  a 
standstill.  Turn  your  eyes  where  you  will,  survey  any  branch  of  British  industry 
you  like,  you  will  find  signs  of  mortal  disease.  The  self-satisfied  Radical 
philosophers  will  tell  you  it  is  nothing  ;  they  point  to  the  great  volume  of 
British  trade.  Yes,  the  volume  of  British  trade  is  still  large,  but  it  is  a  volume 
which  is  no  longer  profitable  ;  it  is  working  and  struggling.  So  do  the  muscles 
and  nerves  of  the  body  of  a  man  who  has  been  hanged  twitch  and  work  violently 
for  a  short  time  after  the  operation.  But  death  is  there  all  the  same  ;  life  has 
utterly  departed,  and  suddenly  comes  the  rigor  mortis.  Well,  but  with  this 
state  of  British  industry  what  do  you  find  going  on  ?  You  find  foreign  iron, 
foreign  wool,  foreign  silk  and  cotton  pouring  into  the  country,  flooding  you, 
drowning  you,  sinking  you,  swamping  you  ;  your  labour  market  is  congested, 
wages  have  sunk  below  the  level  of  life,  the  misery  in  our  large  towns  is  too 
frightful  to  contemplate,  and  emigration  or  starvation  is  the  remedy  which 
the  Radicals  offer  you  with  the  most  undisturbed  complacency.  But  what 
produced  this  state  of  things  ?  Free  imports  ?  I  am  not  sure  ;  I  should  like 
an  inquiry  ;  but  I  suspect  free  imports  of  the  murder  of  our  industries  much  in 
the  same  way  as  if  I  found  a  man  standing  over  a  corpse  and  plunging  his  knife 
into  it  I  should  suspect  that  man  of  homicide,  and  I  should  recommend 
a  coroner's  inquest  and  a  trial  by  jury.  Of  this  you  may  be  certain — that  an 
impartial  inquiry  into  this  great  question  will  put  more  money  into  your  pockets 
and  more  hope  into  your  hearts  than  any  Reform  Bill.  Do  you  know  what  Free 
Trade  means  in  the  mouth  of  the  latter-day  Radicals  ?  It  means  that  articles 
of  food,  necessaries  of  life  coming  from  abroad,  which  can  be  produced  at  home, 
shall  be  taxed  heavily,  and  that  articles  of  manufacture,  luxuries  coming  from 
abroad,  and  which  can  be  produced  at  home,  shall  be  admitted  duty  free.  Do 
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you  know  that  your  cocoa  is  taxed  at  13  per  cent.,  your  coffee  at  18  per  cent., 
your  dried  fruits,  currants,  &c.,  26  per  cent.,  your  tea  47  per  cent.,  the  poor 
man's  tobacco  504  per  cent.,  your  rum  504  per  cent.,  your  brandy  114  per  cent.  ? 
Observe  this  curiosity — that  rum,  which  comes  from  a  British  colony,  is  taxed 
five  times  as  heavily  as  brandy,  which  comes  from  France  ;  and  with  all  this, 
silk,  leather,  wool,  and  iron  are  all  coming  into  the  country  duty  free,  and  hope- 
lessly underselling  your  own  products  and  driving  your  industrial  population 
to  America,  to  the  Colonies,  to  the  workhouse,  or  to  the  prison.  Do  you  under- 
stand the  reason  of  all  this  ?  I  frankly  confess  I  do  not.  Do  you  think  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be  wasting  its  time  if  it  looked  into  all  these  matters 
carefully  ?  Suppose  a  merchant  were  to  find  his  expenditure  greatly  increased, 
his  revenue  greatly  diminished,  and  his  resources  greatly  failing,  and  under 
these  circumstances  were  to  occupy  the  whole  of  his  time  with  the  differential 
calculus,  or  with  inquiries  into  interplanetary  space.  You  would  think  him  very 
foolish,  not  to  say  mad,  and  you  would  anticipate  his  speedy  ruin.  Well,  the 
English  people  will  be  exactly  like  that  merchant  if  at  such  a  moment  as  the 
present  they  occupy  the  whole  of  their  time  with  great  and  wild  schemes  of 
legislation,  and  leave  the  real,  hard,  practical  business  of  life  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Yet  that  is  the  course  recommended  to  you  by  the  Radical  Party. 

It  will  occur  to  many  readers  that  much  of  this  might  have  been 
uttered  in  the  present  year  of  grace.  But  Lord  Randolph  was 
speaking  before  the  age  of  Imperial  Conferences  and  full  Colonial 
development. 

The  only  other  quotation  I  shall  make  in  this  connection  is  from 
Lord  Randolph's  great  '  Come  over  and  help  us  '  speech,  delivered 
at  Sheffield  on  the  4th  of  September,  1885.  And  the  words  I  shall 
quote  are  specially  noticeable  for  one  thing — that  the  speech  was  a 
direct  appeal  to  Lord  Hartington,  who  was  always  known  as  belonging 
to  the  straitest  sect  of  Cobdenites  : 

We  have  given  an  indication  of  one  branch  of  our  policy,  which  is  to  revive 
trade,  and  we  have  issued  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  great  and 
prolonged  depression  which  has  overtaken  the  trade  of  the  country.  The 
Liberal  Party,  as  you  are  aware,  held  aloof  from  that  Commission  ;  indeed,  it 
is  the  only  domestic  subject  on  which  the  Liberal  Party  has  been  united — viz., 
that  they  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  inquiry  the  result  of  which 
may  possibly  tend  to  improve  and  revive  the  trade  of  England.  I  heard  last 
night  a  rebuke  indirectly  addressed  to  the  Liberal  Party  by  a  very  great  authority 
not,  indeed,  an  English  authority,  but  perhaps  a  greater  authority  than  any 
English  authority.  I  allude  to  the  American  Minister.  His  Excellency  came 
down  here  last  night  to  your  Cutlers'  Feast,  and  made  one  of  the  most  interesting 
speeches  that  I  ever  listened  to,  and  the  American  Minister  went  out  of  his  way 
and  took  occasion  to  say  he  was  extremely  glad  that  the  present  Government 
had  appointed  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  great  depression  of  trade. 
I  think  that  is  a  very  good  answer  to  those  Liberals  who,  from  party  passion  and 
party  prejudice,  refused  to  use  their  influence  and  abilities  and  knowledge  and 
experience  to  try  at  any  rate  to  revive,  or  to  see  whether  they  by  any  possibility 
could  revive,  the  trade  of  Britain,  which  affects  so  many  thousands  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen. 

Mr.  Churchill  admits  that  his  father  had  urged  the  Fair  Trade 
cause  '  with  characteristic  vigour  and  happy  irresponsibility  '  ;  but, 
he  adds,  '  as  his  influence  and  knowledge  increased,  his  assurance 
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upon  fiscal  matters  diminished.'  With  all  respect,  I  submit  that  this 
statement  is  absolutely  traversed  by  the  facts.  Could  any  '  assurance 
upon  fiscal  matters  '  be  stronger  than  that  which  I  have  quoted  above 
from  Lord  Randolph's  speech  at  the  Pomona  Gardens,  Manchester, 
on  the  3rd  of  March,  1886  ?  And  yet  that  moment  marked  the  very 
zenith  of  his  career.  He  had  already  been  for  some  months  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet ;  five  months  later,  he  was 
to  become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  perhaps  the  most  powerful  man  in  England ;  and 
five  months  later  still  (unhappily  for  his  country,  his  party,  and 
himself)  that  career  was  closed  for  ever,  so  far  as  power  and  influence 
were  concerned.  Tenniel's  great  cartoons  in  Punch  at  this  period — 

*  The  Grand  Young  Man  '  (Dizzy's  shade  and  Randolph),  '  Youth  on 
the  Prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  Helm '  (Salisbury  and  Randolph),  and 

*  Bellerophon  Junior  ' — sufficiently  mark  Lord  Randolph's  command- 
ing position  in  the  country.      And  the  infinitely  interesting  corre- 
spondence that  passed  during  the  stormy  Christmas  recess  of  1885- 
1886  between  Lord  Randolph  and  Lord  Salisbury,  and  also  between 
him  and  some  of  the  other  Conservative  leaders,  that  was  published 
by  Mr.  Churchill,  proves  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  Pomona  Gardens  speech,  Lord  Randolph  divided  with 
Lord  Salisbury  the  hegemony  of  the  nascent  Unionist  Party. 

And  I  submit  that  these  facts,  taken  with  Lord  Randolph's  clear 
and  explicit  demand,  in  the  words  I  have  quoted  from  his  Pomona 
Gardens  speech,  for  commercial  union  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies  and  India,  prove  two  important  points  :  First,  that 
Lord  Randolph  himself,  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  influence  and  the 
full  maturity  of  his  powers,  regarded  that  commercial  union  as  a 
cardinal  feature  of  the  Unionist  policy,  second  only  to  the  duty  of 
maintaining  the  Union  with  Ireland  ;  and,  secondly,  they  show  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  Conservative  Party  at  that  moment 
(March  1886)  was  virtually  unanimous  in  supporting  that  policy  of 
Imperial  Preference.  For  at  that  moment  Lord  Randolph  spoke 
for  his  party  with  an  authority  as  great  as  that  which  is  wielded  by 
Mr.  Balfour  to-day,  and  in  those  supremely  critical  hours  that  preceded 
the  introduction  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  he  was  the  last  man  in 
England  to  run  the  risk  of  creating  any  friction  in  the  party.  It  was, 
indeed,  I  remember,  bruited  at  the  time  that  one  of  the  Conservative 
leaders  was  for  Cobden — and  the  suspicion  very  seriously  diminished 
his  popularity  and  influence  in  the  Tory  Party.  But  all  the  rest  were 
understood  to  be  for  Randolph,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party 
were  certainly  with  him,  practically  to  a  man. 

Hence,  when  Lord  Randolph  met  Parliament  in  August  1886, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House,  there  were 
wild  rumours  flying  about  of  his  intention  to  go  in  at  once  for  Fair 
Trade.  But  the  Times,  with  its  usual  political  insight  and  prescience. 
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knew  better.  It  pointed  out  that  such  a  policy  might  break  up  the 
Unionist  alliance,  and  it  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
remember  Mr.  Chamberlain !  On  the  second  day  of  the  Session, 
Lord  Kandolph  was  asked 

Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce  any  changes  hi 
the  fiscal  laws  of  the  country  by  placing  duties  on  imported  manufactures,  by 
taxing  foreign  corn,  by  countervailing  bounties,  or  in  any  other  respect  ? 

And  he  discreetly  replied  : 

The  ways  and  means  for  the  year  1887-8  which  the  Government  will  propose 
to  Parliament  will  be  communicated  to  the  House  on  or  about  March  31  next 
by  that  person — whoever  he  may  be — who  at  the  time  happens  to  be  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

For  during  the  five  months  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Pomona 
Gardens  speech,  a  large  number  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  had  indicated 
their  view  that,  if  they  supported  the  Conservatives  in  defending  the 
Union  with  Ireland,  the  Conservatives  ought  to  reciprocate  by  main- 
taining the  Cobdenite  view  of  Free  Trade.  In  my  own  borough  of 
North  Kensington,  my  Liberal-Unionist  Committee  very  frankly 
and  honourably  made  it  a  condition  of  their  support  that  I  should 
pledge  myself,  for  the  one  Parliament  of  1886,  not  to  vote  for  or 
introduce  any  measure  of  Fair  Trade — though  I  was  not  to  be  bound 
to  vote  against  such  a  measure.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  such 
conditions  were  imposed  on  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  himself — 
I  think  very  probably  not ;  but  I  do  know  that  they,  or  some  like 
them,  were  asked  for  from  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  Conservative 
candidates  in  the  election  of  1886,  and  that  they  were  sanctioned  by 
the  leaders  of  the  party.  Moreover,  the  Report  of  Lord  Iddesleigh's 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry,  which 
was  presented  in  that  year,  was  couched  in  the  language  of  extreme 
moderation  suited  to  the  circumstances,  although  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  with  the  honourable  exceptions  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Storey  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Palmer,  had  refused  to  serve  upon  it.  So  that, 
for  that  Parliament — which,  alas,  practically  covered  all  the  effective 
remainder  of  this  noble  life — however  much  Lord  Randolph  might 
have  been  disposed  to  raise  the  banner  of  Tariff  Reform  in  the  form 
(not  that  of  Fair  Trade  alone)  to  which  he  was  inclined,  he  had  no 
chance  of  doing  so,  without  endangering  the  Unionist  alliance. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances — though  long  after  he  had  broken 
with  Lord  Salisbury's  Government — that  Lord  Randolph  made  the 
two  speeches,  at  Sunderland  and  at  Stockton  respectively,  in  October 
1887,  the  reports  of  which  have  induced  Mr.  Churchill  to  think  that 
his  father  had  totally  changed  his  views  on  the  fiscal  question. 

But  at  Sunderland  on  the  20th  of  October  he  only  spoke — not 
very  decisively — in  deprecation  of  '  Protection.5  Even  on  that  point 
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he  declared  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  misled  the  country  by  refusing 
to  notice  the  contention  of  the  Protectionists 

that  a  great  stimulus  to  industry  and  a  great  rise  in  wages  would,  as  they  allege, 
follow  a  return  to  protective  duties,  and  would  entirely  compensate,  and  more 
than  compensate,  the  labourer  and  the  artisan  for  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

Four  days  later,  at  Stockton,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1887,  he 
tackled  the  question  of  Protection  more  closely,  in  a  speech  of  remark- 
able power  and  ability.  I  cheerfully  concede  this  much  to  Mr. 
Churchill  that,  if  there  had  been  at  that  time  among  the  Fair  Traders 
any  considerable  section  who  desired  a  return  to  the  ancient  days  of 
Protection,  this  speech  put  an  end  to  those  hopes  for  ever.  But  was 
there  any  such  section  at  that  time  of  day  ?  Mr.  Chaplin  wrote  to 
the  Press  at  once  to  deny  the  soft  impeachment  on  the  part  of  himself 
and  his  immediate  friends.  The  only  other  *  suspect ' — if  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  applying  the  term  to  two  of  the  most  honourable  and 
high-minded  gentlemen  who  ever  adorned  the  ranks  of  the  Tory 
Party — was  my  old  friend  and  political  godfather,  Mr.  James  Lowther. 
And  of  him,  Lord  Randolph  himself  said,  in  his  Stockton  speech  : 

Mr.  Lowther  ?  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  this — that  Mr.  Lowther  has  never 
advocated  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  corn  high  enough 
to  make  the  cultivation  of  corn  profitable  to  the  British  farmer.  Never  !  I  am 
certain  of  it ;  and  I  am  certain  that  if  he  did,  there  is  hardly  one  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  would  get  up  and  agree  with  him. 

In  these  words  we  get,  with  that  marvellous  intuitive  power  that 
distinguished  Lord  Randolph,  the  very  kernel  of  the  difference — which 
is  elaborated  with  remarkable  clearness  in  the  rest  of  the  Stockton 
speech — between  the  great  idea  of  Imperial  Preference  and  the  narrow 
provincialism  of  English  Protection.  With  him,  Imperialism  was  an 
instinct,  a  part  of  his  very  nature.  He  was  indignant  at  a  Protection 
that  might  imperil  the  future  of  the  Empire  for  the  sake  of  any  one 
class,  however  important  and  however  deserving,  in  the  home  of  that 
Empire.  In  this  very  Stockton  speech  he  expressed  approval  of  a 
small  duty  on  imported  corn — not  to  raise  the  price  of  food,  but  to 
equalise  the  burdens  upon  it.  He  said  : 

I  should  see  no  harm  in  a  shilling  duty  on  wheat — we  had  a  shilling  duty  on 
wheat  till  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  it  produced  a  very  respectable  sum  of 
money,  and  I  believe  a  shilling  duty  on  wheat  at  the  present  moment  would 
produce  over  a  million  a  year,  and  it  certainly  could  not  by  any  possibility  affect 
the  price  of  bread. 

And  of  course  he  was  well  aware  that  a  two-shilling  duty  on  imported 
foreign  corn  would  be  an  even  lighter  impost  than  the  shilling  duty 
on  all  imported  corn,  of  which  he  approved.  What  he  opposed  in 
this  Stockton  speech — and  what  is  equally  opposed  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  all  Tariff  Reformers — was,  in  his  own  words,  '  such  a  duty 
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as  will  raise  the  price  of  wheat  from  twenty-eight  shillings,  where  it 
now  stands,  to  some  figure  between  forty  shillings  and  fifty  shillings.' 
If  there  were  any  practical  politicians  in  the  year  of  grace  1887  who 
advocated  such  a  duty  as  that,  or  anything  like  it,  either  in  degree 
or  in  kind,  this  powerful  Stockton  speech  must  have  given  their 
theories  the  coup  de  grace.  There  are  certainly  none  such  now,  so  that 
the  speech  was  not  delivered  in  vain. 

The  whole  speech  was,  in  reality,  an  Imperial  protest  against  any 
fiscal  policy  that  would  favour  one  class,  and  one  portion  of  the 
Empire,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  Lord  Randolph  made  it  abso- 
lutely clear,  in  every  word  of  this  famous  Stockton  speech — and  on 
this  point  I  respectfully  challenge  contradiction — that  the  Protec- 
tion against  which  he  inveighed  with  righteous  indignation  was  a 
Little  England  Protection,  a  fiscal  system  to  protect  the  agricultural 
classes  of  England  and  Scotland  by  a  huge  tax  on  all  Colonial  as  well 
as  foreign  corn — not  even  including  the  distressful  country  of  Ireland  !— 
to  shut  out  the  Colonies  and  India  from  all  the  benefits  of  a  federated 
Empire,  and  to  place  a  wall  of  tariffs  between  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales  on  the  one  side,  and  Ireland,  India,  and  the  Colonies  (as 
well  as  foreign  countries)  on  the  other.  Lord  Randolph's  objections  to 
this  petty  and  short-sighted  '  Little  England  '  policy  were  conceived 
in  the  best  spirit  of  patriotic  Imperialism.  It  is  from  this  point  of 
view  that  he  discusses  the  results  of  '  the  adoption  by  Great  Britain 
of  Protective  duties  ' — the  results  of  mutually  hostile  protective 
duties  between  England  and  India — the  results  of  similarly  mutually 
hostile  duties  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — and  so  forth ;  and 
he  pertinently  asks,  If  you  do  all  this,  where  is  our  commercial  unity  ? 
The  fiscal  system  over  which  he  poured  the  vials  of  his  righteous 
anger  at  Stockton  was,  in  fact,  almost  the  exact  antithesis  of  that 
Imperial  system  of  Tariff  Reform  for  which,  I  believe,  he  always 
longed,  which  I  think  he  had  persistently  advocated,  and  which  is 
now  offered  to  the  country  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

ROPER  LETHBRIDGE. 
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[NoTE. — There  has  been  so  much  comment  on  my  attitude 
respecting  the  Settlement  which  it  is  proposed,  against  my  expressed 
wish,  to  found  in  the  parish  of  which  I  happen  to  be  vicar,  and  I  have 
been  asked  so  repeatedly  to  state  the  grounds  of  my  objection,  that  I 
feel  obliged,  in  self-defence  no  less  than  for  the  satisfaction  of  inquiring 
friends,  to  give,  albeit  with  due  meekness  and  fear,  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  me. 

The  reader  will  please  to  understand,  however,  that  what  I  have 
to  say  is  not  directed  against  individuals,  but  against  principles  ; 
for  one  may  approve  of  the  exponent  of  a  principle  while  objecting 
to  the  principle,  even  as  a  man  may  hate  the  sin  while  he  loves  the 
sinner. 

And,  further,  let  it  be  understood  that  only  Settlements  in  con- 
nection with  the  Anglican  Church  are  referred  to.] 


'  Am  I  therefore  become  your  enemy  because  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  ' 

Bishop  Creighton  once  spoke  of  the  Church  of  England  as  rejoicing 
to  engender  sons  who,  because  they  love  their  spiritual  Mother,  fear 
not  to  speak  out  their  minds  ;  for  the  Church,  he  added,  is  so  sure  of 
the  loyalty  of  her  children  that  she  is  never  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
hear  what  they  have  to  say. 

Wise  words,  these,  and  of  immense  importance  at  a  time,  like  our 
own,  when  outspokenness  of  any  kind  is  considered  bad  form,  and 
weaknesses  or  downright  evils  are  permitted  to  continue  in  the  body 
politic  or  the  body  spiritual,  in  secular  matters  or  in  matters  religious, 
waxing  strong  and  reproducing  themselves  unchecked,  because  the 
denunciation  of  them  might  haply  be  interpreted  as  narrow-minded- 
ness or  self-advertisement  or  sheer  brutality. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  this  tendency  of  laissez  faire  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  the  Church  of  England.  There,  well-recognised 
ills  are  allowed  to  abound  and  flourish  simply  because  no  one  has  the 
courage  to  condemn  them :  childish  love  of  applause,  effeminate  shrink- 
ing from  definiteness  block  the  way.  We  are  so  fearful  of  being 
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thought  illiberal  that  we  willingly  run  the  risk  of  being  charged  with 
dishonesty.  We  are  so  afraid  of  hearing  our  own  voices  lifted  in 
denunciation  that  we  satisfy  our  consciences  with  unworthy  com- 
promise. We  are  so  sensitive  to  the  suggestion  of  cruelty  that  we 
recklessly  court  the  character  of  sentimentality. 

It  is  a  foolish  and  dangerous  policy,  a  policy  which,  if  allowed  to 
continue,  will  produce  its  own  inevitable  results  in  its  own  inevitable 
way. 

For  honest  criticism  is  the  way  of  life ;  and  it  is  infinitely  better 
for  us  who  are  proud  to  declare  ourselves  faithful  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  openly  to  oppose  what  we  believe  to  be  wrong  in 
her  than  ostrich-fashion  to  hide  our  eyes  from  her  faults,  assuming — 
a  huge  assumption,  truly  ! — that  we  thus  render  ourselves  safe  from 
criticism.  So  far  indeed  are  we  from  being  safe  in  such  an  un- 
dignified attitude  that  we  are  actually  thereby  exposed  to  novel 
dangers  solely  due  to  concealment  from  ourselves  of  simple  facts. 

I  confess,  however,  to  sharing  in  the  general  reluctance  to 
speak  out,  finding  it  so  much  easier  to  hold  my  tongue,  to  lie 
low,  to  let  those  who  will  do  the  unpleasant  work  of  protesting. 
One  gets  so  much  more  comfort  that  way — and  glory. 

Nevertheless,  in  thus  coming  into  the  open,  I  claim  no  exceptional 
courage ;  indeed,  I  claim  no  courage  whatever.  I  am  simply  borne 
thither  by  circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control.  These 
uncontrollable  circumstances  have  forced  me,  all  unwilling,  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  field,  into  the  heart  of  the  fray,  where,  if  I 
refuse  to  fight,  I  fall.  Frankly,  I  would  if  I  could,  as  did  friend 
Falstaff,  drop  into  a  convenient  ditch,  pleasantly  murmuring,  '  The 
better  part  of  valour  is  discretion,'  and  letting  other  folk  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  battle.  But  there  is  no  ditch  handy,  and  there 
appear  to  be  no  other  folk  available  ;  so  that,  with  such  weapons  as 
I  happen  to  have  by  me,  I  am  reduced  to  doing  my  little  best  in  my 
own  little  way. 

At  the  very  outset  I  am  seriously  handicapped  for  the  task 
which  has  thus  been,  as  it  were,  thrust  upon  me  ;  for  all  my  experi- 
ence has  been  obtained  from  Women's,  or,  as  they  are  generally 
called,  Ladies'  Settlements — why  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  to  em- 
phasise the  view  that  some  women  are  not  ladies  or  that  some  ladies 
are  not  women.  Therefore  it  comes  to  pass,  ungallant  though  it 
appear,  that  my  criticism  is  wholly  levelled  at  those  members  of 
human  society  traditionally  known  as  '  the  weaker  vessels  ' ;  although 
I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  account  for  so  curious  a  tradition. 

That,  however,  is  the  Apostolic  view,  as  it  is  also  the  modern 
popular  view;  and  in  the  case  of  a  clergyman  who  is  so  fortunate,  or 
so  unfortunate,  as  to  have  a  Ladies'  Settlement  in  his  parish,  it  is 
instructive  to  note  how  curiously  that  accepted  view  of  the  relationship 
of  the  sexes  works  out.  For  the  feelings  of  chivalry  towards  women, 
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which  are  born  and  bred  in  the  clergyman  as  in  other  men,  are  of  such 
strength  as  to  prevent  him  adopting  modes  of  offence  and  defence 
which  would  be  deemed  not  only  permissible  but  actually  necessary 
were  he  treating  with  members  of  his  own*  sex. 

One  knows  the  woman  in  the  slums  who  jeers  and  fleers  her 
husband,  heaping  insult  upon  insult  on  him  as  he  stands,  speechless 
and  stolid  before  her,  the  centre  of  an  interested  and  excited  crowd. 
The  weight.of  sympathy  is  all  on  the  husband's  side  until,  goaded  to 
fury,  the  much-tried  man  raises  his  clenched  fist.  Then  comes  one 
of  those  sudden  revulsions  of  feeling  common  to  primitive  people, 
and,  amid  shrieks  of  '  Coward  !  '  a  phalanx  of  femininity  bears  down 
upon  the  domestic  tyrant,  threatening  annihilation. 

The  case  is  somewhat  similar  with  the  parish  priest  who  has  a 
Ladies'  Settlement  within  his  borders ;  the  case  is  somewhat  similar 
with  one  who  ventures,  as  I  am  venturing,  to  oppose  a  feminine  insti- 
tution. People,  and  especially  women,  will  sympathise,  and  will 
express  their  sympathy  in  inspiring  words,  so  long  as  the  priest  or 
the  essay  writer  bears  the  whips  and  scorns  of  feminine  craft  with 
an  '  equal  mind  ' ;  but  let  him  lift  his  little  finger  to  defend  himself 
withal,  and  his  conduct  will  not  be  expressible  in  terms  of  polite 
language. 

But  to  the  business  of  this  paper.  And,  first,  What  is  a  Ladies' 
Settlement  ? 

Well,  a  Ladies'  Settlement  may  be  described  as  an  establishment 
for  ladies  who  desire  to  do  social  work  among  the  poor.  These 
residents,  or  '  settlers '  as  we  may  call  them,  live  in  community, 
sharing  for  the  nonce  a  common  life.  With  very  rare  exceptions 
they  pay  for  their  board  and  lodging  just  as  if  they  were  staying  at 
an  hotel,  and  they  are  under  more  or  less  stringent  rules  as  if  they 
were  nuns  in  a  convent.  The  ostensible  reason  for  the  existence 
of  a  Ladies'  Settlement  is  work  among  the  poor,  and  this  the  residents 
undertake,  under  the  direction  of  the  '  head,'  so  far  as  their  numbers 
and  abilities  will  warrant,  in  any  parish  in  their  neighbourhood 
whose  incumbent  is  desirous  of  their  services. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  Ladies'  Settlement  ?  It  is  historically 
true  to  answer  that  the  Ladies'  Settlement  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Men's  Settlement  (why  does  not  one  say  the  Gentlemen's  Settlement  ?), 
which  first  saw  the  light  in  1885.  What  the  men  could  do  surely 
the  women  could  do  !  If  men  were  able  to  accomplish  work  on  other 
than  parochial  lines,  certainly  women  would  be  able  to  do  the  same  ! 
That,  I  suppose,  was  the  mode  of  argument  which  ultimately  resulted 
in  the  first  Ladies'  Settlement. 

The  Ladies'  Settlement,  then,  it  must  be  frankly  conceded,  is 
the  lawful  offspring  of  that  practical  spirit  which  is  the  most  marked 
characteristic  of  this  age.  It  aims  at  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
the  parochial  organisation.  The  parish,  qua  parish,  is  supposed  to  be 
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lacking  in  practical  enthusiasm  and  in  practical  knowledge.  Its 
methods  are  considered  too  old-fashioned  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
unrelieved  by  some  system  more  up  to  date.  The  parish,  presumably, 
is  too  much  given  over  to  prayer  and  theology,  too  intent  on  the 
saving  of  its  own  little  parochial  soul.  Look  at  it  how  you  will,  the 
only  excuse  for  the  establishment  of  a  Settlement  in  a  parish  is  that 
the  parochial  system  is  not  up  to  the  mark. 

Well,  if  that  be  so,  all  honour  to  the  Settlement  for  coming  to 
the  rescue  !  But  is  it  so  ? 

Our  answer  is  emphatically  in  the  negative.  The  modern  parish 
contains  within  it  all  that  is  requisite  for  its  own  vigorous  life. 
There  is  not  a  single  branch  of  work  undertaken  by  the  Ladies' 
Settlement  which  devout  and  practical  women  could  not  far  better 
undertake  as  integral  parts  of  the  parish  organisation.  It  is  little 
short  of  impertinence  for  such  a  society  as  a  Settlement  to  establish 
itself  in  the  midst  of  a  parish,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  incumbent, 
a  society  the  very  purpose  of  whose  being  is  confessedly  to  supple- 
ment the  deficiencies  of  the  parish.  It  is  downright  impertinence  for 
such  a  society  to  establish  itself  in  the  parish  in  defiance  of  the 
incumbent.  In  the  latter  case  there  can  be  no  permanent  peace 
for  the  parish.  A  semblance  of  peace  may  be  maintained  for  a 
time,  but  even  so  with  difficulty.  Sooner  or  later  trouble  will  super- 
vene. A  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  will  be  created  in  the 
affairs  of  the  parish,  an  equilibrium  which  is  purely  ephemeral,  and 
must  inevitably  result  in  the  crippling  of  the  usefulness  or  even  in 
the  breaking  down  of  the  integrity  of  the  parish. 

History  has  something  to  tell  us  of  the  dangers  we  are  courting. 

What  about  the  monastic  establishments  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ?  The  regulars  of  that  time  were  puritanically  severe  on  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  parish  priests,  and  set  up  counter-claims 
of  supremacy  both  in  faith  and  morals.  They  had  the  ear  of  the 
Pope,  who  relieved  them  from  obedience  to  the  diocesan  bishops. 
Worse  still,  they  had  the  ear  of  the  people,  who  supported  with  fanatical 
zeal  their  claims  to  independence.  It  is  a  fact  that,  as  a  consequence 
of  their  action,  the  parish  churches  were  emptied  and  the  prestige 
of  the  parish  clergy  was  seriously  impaired. 

What  about  Nonconformity  ? 

Nonconformity,  be  it  observed,  not  Dissent.  For  it  cannot 
be  too  often  insisted  upon  that  the  Nonconformists,  however  misguided 
they  may  have  been,  were  Churchmen  who  meant  well  for  the 
Church  and  therefore  remained  within  the  fold  of  the  Church ;  while 
Dissenters  cut  themselves  off  from  the  Church,  and  were  inimical 
to  her,  regarding  her  spirit  as  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

What,  then,  about  Nonconformity  ? 

It  also  owed  its  origin  to  a  desire,  real  or  affected,  to  improve 
the  Church  on  non-Church  lines.  One  could  illustrate  this  fact  almost 
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indefinitely,  but  I  will  content  myself  with  making  reference  to  two 
examples  only — namely,  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion 
and  to  Wesleyan  Methodism. 

Selina,  Lady  Huntingdon,  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  zealous  Church- 
woman,  and,  apparently  under  the  impression  that  she  was  acting 
within  her  rights  as  a  peeress,  and  certainly  in  the  full  conviction 
that  she  was  benefiting  the  Church,  she  appointed  as  many  clergy- 
men as  she  chose  to  the  position  of  private  chaplains  to  herself. 
With  the  earnest  intention  of  improving  upon  the  parochial  system, 
she  erected  at  her  own  cost  a  large  number  of  chapels  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  into  the  pulpits  of  which  she  placed  her  chaplains, 
and  in  this  manner  innocently  established  a  schismatical  body,  vir- 
tually subject  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  menaced,  and  menaced  successfully,  many  a  parish  in  which 
a  hard-working  incumbent  was  doing  his  best  to  cure  the  souls 
committed  to  his  charge. 

The  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  weakness  was  that  of  so  many 
strong-minded  women  :  she  wanted  to  rule  the  roost.  And  she  did, 
in  point  of  fact,  rule  the  roost  so  successfully  that  in  her  time  she 
occupied  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  Pope  himself.  She  meant 
well,  but  the  harm  she  did  to  the  Church  of  which  she  professed 
herself  to  be  a  loyal  member  was  enormous. 

Or  take  the  case  of  Methodism.  The  very  object — not  merely 
ostensible,  but  actual — of  that  great  movement  headed  by  the  two 
Wesleys  was  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  parochialism. 

What  was  the  result  ?  Well,  we  see  the  result  to-day  in  every 
parish  in  England.  John  and  Charles  Wesley  were  Churchmen, 
as  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  was  a  Churchwoman ;  and  the  injury 
all  three  inflicted  on  their  spiritual  Mother  was  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  reality  of  their  Churchmanship.  Had  they  been  Dissenters,  in  v 
recognised  separation  from  the  Catholic  Church  of  this  country,  the 
movements  which  they  inaugurated  would  probably  never  have 
attained  the  dimensions  which  we  see  them  to  have  attained  to-day. 
Churchmen  they  were  indeed,  but  they  worked,  albeit  unconsciously, 
with  amazing  energy  and  with  equally  amazing  success,  for  the 
weakening  and  disruption  of  the  Church. 

Curious  it  is  to  reflect  how  history  repeats  itself  and  yet  how  slow 
we  are  to  learn  its  oft-repeated  lessons.  First,  the  open  anti-paro- 
chialism of  the  monks.  Then  the  unconscious  anti-parochialism 
of  Church  reformers.  Lastly,  the  veiled  anti-parochialism  of  the  v 
Settlement  workers.  And  the  Settlement  of  to-day  sniffs  at  the  work 
of  the  parish  priest,  precisely  as  early  Methodism  did ;  intrudes  itself 
into  parishes  where  it  is  not  wanted,  precisely  as  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  did ;  begs  the  episcopal  blessing  on  its  schismatical  doings, 
precisely  as  ancient  Monasticism  did.  For  the  hundredth  time 
English  Churchmen  are  repeating  the  errors  of  their  forefathers,  and 
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laying  up  for  their  children's  children  a  store  of  trouble  for  which 
future  generations  will  certainly  not  call  them  blessed. 

Moreover,  the  very  evils — assumption  of  superiority,  overlapping, 
competition,  mutual  antagonism — which  have  weakened  Dissenting 
societies  in  the  past,  and  from  which  they  have,  during  the  last 
few  years,  shaken  themselves  free,  are  practically  those  evils  which  we 
Churchpeople  are  encouraging  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
our  hands.  Churchmen  who  know  the  inwardness  of  Dissent  look 
with  real  alarm  on  the  adoption  by  the  Church  of  England  of  methods 
which  are  being  discarded  wholesale  by  Dissent  itself.  While  Dissenters 
are  nerving  themselves  to  unheard-of  efforts  to  unify  their  manifold 
and  hitherto  mutually  exclusive  societies  (witness  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  that  heterogeneous  combination  of  Christian  bodies  under 
the  name  of  '  The  Free  Church  '),  the  Anglican  Church,  the  greatest 
Christian  Society  of  them  all,  is  feebly  allowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
ruption to  fall  wheresoever  they  list. 

Nothing  but  disaster  can  result  from  the  mistaken  policy  of 
establishing  rival  institutions  in  parishes  already  well  equipped  for  social 
and  religious  work,  of  creating  rival  '  heads  '  to  the  head  of  the  parish 
recognised  by  the  Church.  Individual  systems,  founded  upon  the 
vanity  of  stupid  people  with  money,  or  of  clever  people  without,  must 
necessarily  fail,  and  fail  disastrously,  because  they  sever  rather  than 
unite,  create  schism  rather  than  promote  union.  Everyone  who  realises 
the  evil  of  competition,  who  understands  the  value  of  the  aphorism 
'  Union  is  strength,'  is  eagerly  seeking  some  solution  of  the  mutual 
separation  which  exists  between  the  Church  on  the  one  side  and  the 
various  Christian  bodies  oiitside  the  Church  on  the  other.  Is  it  a  time 
for  the  Church,  to  whom  unity  is  not  merely  strength  but  actual 
existence,  to  be  trifling  with  a  mode  of  philanthropic  activity  which 
must  prove  divisive  rather  than  cohesive  ?  Somehow  or  other, 
for  all  religious  and  philanthropical  societies,  a  single  system  in  place 
of  a  multiplicity  of  systems  is  passionately  desiderated.  Somehow  or 
other  co-operation  must  take  the  place  of  individualism.  How  ill,  then, 
it  becomes  the  Church  of  England,  whose  sense  of  unity  is  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  an  instinct  of  self-preservation,  to  encourage  anything 
approaching  to  schism  within  her  borders  !  A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand ;  and  if  the  House  of  the  Church,  One  in  the  bond 
of  fellowship  typified  by  the  One  Bread,  is  to  be  compelled  to  foster, 
at  its  own  fireside  as  it  were,  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  superiority, 
there  will  be  an  end  to  all  unity. 

The  objection,  then,  to  the  Ladies'  Settlement  lies  in  the  simple 
fact  that  its  tendency  is  to  militate  against  that  cohesion  and  that 
efficiency  without  which  the  Church  must  cease,  as  Lord  Salisbury 
long  ago  said  it  had  ceased,  to  '  count.' 

Let  us  trace  the  manner  in  which  this  tendency  works  out  in 
practice.  It  should  be  carefully  observed — for  all  the  trouble  arises 
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hence — that  the  Settlement  claims  independence  of  the  parish  priest, 
owning  exclusive  allegiance  to  its  self -constituted  '  head.'  From  the 
point  of  view  of  Church  order  and  discipline  this  is  revolutionary  in 
the  extreme.  No  Anglican  Settlement  can  lawfully  substantiate  the 
claim  to  independence,  nor  can  residents  in  a  Settlement  pretend  to 
the  position  of  freelances.  So  long  as  the  parochial  system  exists — I 
am  not  saying  that  it  should  exist :  still  less  am  I  denying  that 
there  is  room  in  it  for  improvement — but  so  long  as  it  exists,  every 
Churchman  and  Churchwoman  among  us  is  bound  loyally  to  support 
it.  We  cannot  escape  our  responsibilities  by  denominating  ourselves 
members  of  an  institution  which  owes  no  allegiance  'to  the  parish 
priest,  nor  may  we  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Church  and  at  the 
same  time  adopt  an  attitude  which  is  opposed  to  Church  order.  For, 
be  it  said  once  and  for  all,  the  Settlement  ideal  and  the  parish 
ideal  are  as  opposite  to  each  other  as  East  is  to  West.  The  only 
conceivable  way  in  which  the  Settlement  could  break  down  this 
essential  opposition  is  by  identifying  itself  with  the  parish ;  but  by 
doing  so  it  would  cease  to  exist  as  a  Settlement,  and  become  a  mere 
parochial  organisation.  And  this,  of  course,  in  its  pride  it  cannot 
condescend  to  become,  for  its  claim  to  independence  is  inherent  in  its 
very  nature. 

It  would  be  amusing,  were  it  not  so  sad,  to  observe  how  com- 
promising is  the  position  in  which  well-meaning  ladies  are  placed 
when  they  first  come  to  reside  in  a  Settlement.  Hitherto,  we  may 
safely  assume,  they  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  vicar  as  the 
head,  and  the  vicarage  as  the  centre,  of  the  parish  and  all  its  works. 
Now  they  have  to  learn  a  new  lesson — namely,  that  there  is  a  Church 
authority  in  the  parish  independent  of  the  vicar  and  the  vicarage, 
who  can  say,  and  does  say,  to  this  one,  '  Go,'  and  she  goeth,  and  to 
another,  '  Come,5  and  she  cometh.  It  surely  does  not  require  ex- 
ceptional insight  to  perceive  that  under  such  conditions  trouble  in  the 
parish  is  inevitable. 

Consider  a  few  possible  cases  of  friction,  drawn,  be  it  observed, 
not  from  a  fevered  imagination,  but  from  cold  and  colourless  fact. 

A  lady  told  off  to  serve  a  parish  (much,  by  the  way,  as  a  private 
soldier  might  be  told  off  by  his  officer  for  special  service)  is  asked  to 
visit  a  certain  parishioner  on  whose  case  a  report  is  immediately 
required.  A  couple  of  hours  pass.  Nothing  transpires.  Impatient 
of  waiting,  the  clergyman  applies  to  the  '  head '  for  an  explanation. 
The  reply  received  is  :  '  I  am  sorry,  but  Miss  So-and-So  was  obliged 
to  go  off  on  other  business  of  the  House,  and  could  not  attend  to  the 
matter  you  mentioned  to  her.' 

Or,  again,  a  Sunday-school  superintendent  seizes  with  wild  enthu- 
siasm on  a  Settlement  lady  as  teacher.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  just 
as  the  lady  is  beginning  to  understand  and  comply  with  the  order 
of  the  school,  she  smilingly  informs  the  astonished  superintendent  that 
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she  is  obliged  to  leave  England  for  six  months,  as  her  parents  are 
wintering  abroad,  but,  still  smiling,  hopes  to  come  back  at  the  end  of 
the  half-year  and  resume  her  class,  should  she  not  be  required  at  home ! 

Once  more.  It  is  an  unwritten  law  of  the  Ladies'  Settlement  that, 
in  the  matter  of  Church  attendance,  favour  should  be  impartially 
bestowed  on  all  the  parishes  in  which  the  Settlement  works  ;  the  idea 
being,  one  supposes,  that  the  vicars  of  such  parishes  are  so  extremely 
anxious  for  the  patronage  of  the  settler  that  they  will  be  filled 
with  mortal  jealousy  should  one  parish  be  preferred  to  another.  The 
results  of  such  an  arrangement  are  curious  and  edifying  in  the  extreme. 
Under  the  impression  that  if  they  patronise  all  they  will  be  satisfying 
all,  the  settlers  split  themselves  up  into  St.  Maryites,  St.  Georgeites, 
St.  Albanites,  and  so  on,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  drift  from  church  to 
church,  now  worshipping  here,  now  worshipping  there,  now  worshipping 
yonder. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  altogether  surprised  to  learn  that 
in  acting  so  the  settlers  inculcate  a  restless,  wandering  spirit  in  others 
whose  sense  of  Churchmanship  is  undeveloped  or  altogether  non- 
existent. The  aim  of  the  settler  should  be  to  encourage,  by  example 
as  well  as  by  precept,  loyalty  to  the  parish  church  in  which  she  is 
settled,  and  the  weaker  that  church  is,  the  more  earnest  should  be  her 
efforts  to  strengthen  it. 

Sometimes,  in  her  enthusiasm  for  her  new-found  cosmopolitanism, 
the  settler  will  go  to  extraordinary  lengths.  She  has  been  known, 
for  example,  to  bring  to  a  clergyman  a  Confirmation  candidate,  to 
watch  the  girl  carefully  through  the  usual  course  of  instruction,  to  be 
present  at  her  Confirmation,  and,  finally,  to  march  her  out  of  her 
own  parish  for  her  first  Communion.  Surely  the  force  of  schism 
could  no  further  go  ! 

Then,  as  to  the  practical  matter  of  finance.  The  Settlement  is  not 
so  unworldly  an  institution  as  to  be  independent  of  the  need  of 
keeping  its  claims  before  the  philanthropic  public.  Appeals  for  funds 
are  periodically  issued,  not  merely  on  behalf  of  the  general  work  of 
the  Settlement,  but  also  on  behalf  of  such  special  purposes  as  are 
usually  considered  peculiar  to  strictly  parochial  work — such,  for 
example,  as  sick  and  poor  relief,  lads'  and  girls'  clubs,  mothers' 
meetings,  clothing  for  poor  women  and  children,  and  so  on. 
Overlapping,  with  all  its  attendant  misery  of  toadyism,  bribery,  and 
hypocrisy,  is  sure  to  follow.  Indeed,  the  incumbent  may  quite 
conceivably  discover  that  his  own  funds  are  suffering  in  consequence 
of  the  appeal  of  the  Settlement  to  those  charitably  disposed. 

This  is  a  much  more  serious  matter  for  him  than  at  first  might  be 
supposed.  A  single  illustration  will  suffice,  perhaps,  but  it  may  be 
taken  as  typical.  On  the  very  day  on  which  I  wrote  my  first 
letter  of  protest  against  the  proposed  Settlement  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Clement,  I  received  a  communication  from  a  lady  who,  for 
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several  years,  has  sent  me  an  annual  donation  for  my  work:  She 
excused  herself  from  doing  so  this  year  because,  she  said,  she  had 
decided  to  give  what  she  could  afford  to  the  Fulham  Settlement, 
as  she  was  sure  that  this  would  be  the  best  way,  although  an  indirect 
one,  of  helping  me.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  unconsciously  adding 
insult  to  injury. 

But,  apart  from  the  risk  of  financial  loss  which  a  vicar  must  pretty 
certainly  sustain  on  account  of  the  public  appeals  of  an  institution 
in  his  midst  which  claims  to  be  doing  the  work  which  he  himself  is 
supposed  to  be  unable  to  do,  there  is  always  the  danger  that  the 
discipline  which  is  found  requisite  to  the  '  running  '  of  clubs,  classes,  or 
other  social  institutions  may  be  rendered  nugatory  by  competition. 

Say,  for  instance,  that  the  incumbent  has  a  boy  in  his  club  who 
wants  his  own  way.  The  thing  is  not  inconceivable.  Boys  have 
wanted  their  own  way  in  the  past,  and  will  probably  want  their  own 
way  in  the  future.  Now,  the  lad  whose  supposed  case  we  are  consider- 
ing, on  being  warned  as  to  what  will  inevitably  happen  to  him  if  he 
does  not  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  shrugs  his  shoulders,  turns  on  his  heel, 
gives  expression  to  a  rude  remark  or  two,  and  goes  '  over  the  way ' 
to  the  Settlement.  He  can  do  without  the  old  Church  club,  he  can  ! 

Or  something  displeases  a  member  of  the  mothers'  meeting.  When 
next  she  is  heard  of,  she  also  has  found  asylum  '  over  the  way.' 

It  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the  Ladies'  Settlement  is  liable  to  become 
very  speedily  a  Cave  of  Adullam  for  all  the  malcontents  of  the  parish. 

Yet,  not  satisfied  with  blunting  the  only  weapon — namely,  that 
of  discipline — which  the  much  worried  incumbent  possesses  for  self- 
defence  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  it  is  by  no  means  inconceivable 
that  the  Settlement  may  succeed  in  depriving  him  of  his  voluntary 
helpers,  trespassing  upon  those  few  precious  moments  of  leisure  which 
people  of  the  humble  classes  can  claim  as  their  own,  leisure  that 
should  be  given,  if  given  at  all,  to  the  parish.  Instead  of  seeking 
new  ability  and  energy  in  fresh  fields,  the  Settlement  lady  will  again 
and  again  impress  seasoned  parish  workers  into  unwilling  service, 
until,  in  some  cases,  they  become  so  tired  of  being  tossed  back 
and  forth  between  vicarage  and  Settlement  that  they  refuse  to  have 
aught  to  do  with  either. 

Let  me  now  set  down,  as  they  occur  to  me,  the  causes  which  seem 
to  be  at  the  root  of  the  Settlement  difficulty,  producing  the  results 
which  I  have  ventured  to  indicate  above. 

1.  Its  pseudo-undenominationalism. — Consider  the  pseudo-undeno- 
minationalism  of  the  Anglican  Settlement.  '  Pseudo-undenomina- 
tionalism,' I  say,  advisedly,  for  an  undenominational  Anglican  Settle- 
ment is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  the  Church  of  England  founds 
a  Settlement,  that  Settlement  is  definitively  an  Anglican  Settlement. 
No  sophistry  can  make  anything  else  of  it.  Attempts  to  trim  it 
into  an  undenominational  institution  are  bound  to  result  in  failure. 
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A  large  share  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  Ladies'  Settlement  will 
be  found  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  undenominational ;  but,  for  the 
Church  of  England,  undenominationalism,  wherever  found,  spells 
ruin.  The  parish  church  cannot,  even  if  it  would,  pose  as  an 
undenominational  institution,  and  in  the  popular  view,  on  that  very 
account,  may  compare  unfavourably  with  the  unfettered  Settlement. 
But  a  very  little  clear  thinking  will  show  that  the  Anglican  Settle- 
ment is  equally  incapable  of  undenominationalism,  that  at  its  best, 
or  its  worst,  it  can  succeed  in  being  only  pseudo-undenominational, 
and  that  its  very  success  in  this  direction  will  prove  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  parish. 

2.  Its  short-service  system. — Consider  the  weakness  of  what  may 
be  called  the  short-service  system.     A  lady  can  '  settle '  in  a  Settle- 
ment for  six  months,  three  months,  a  couple  of  months,  even  a  couple 
of  weeks.     It  is  impossible  to  say  what  good  she  can  do  in  so  short 
a  time  ;  it  is  quite  possible  to  say  what  harm  she  may  do.     She,  who 
has  probably  never  in  her  life  worked  in  any  environment  more 
exciting  than  that  of  a  Loamshire  village,  becomes  fired  with  ambition 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  society  into  which  she  finds  herself  sud- 
denly plunged.     At  all  costs  she  must  establish  some  new  plan  of 
action.     She  appeals  to  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  for  permission 
to  start  something  or  other — it  really  hardly  matters  what — on  an 
entirely  original  basis,   and  if  the  unhappy  man  is  inexperienced 
in  the  ways  of  Ladies'  Settlements,  he  will  probably  give  her  leave 
to  do  so. 

In  a  month  or  so,  as  likely  as  not  without  a  word  of  warning, 
the  enthusiastic  pioneer  will  disappear ;  and  the  unfortunate  vicar, 
in  addition  to  the  overwhelming  work  which  is  a  legitimate  part  of 
his  daily  duty,  will  find  himself  saddled  with  a  crude  organisation, 
possibly  very  costly,  more  than  possibly  very  unmanageable,  which 
he  dare  not  throw  over  for  fear  of  being  condemned  as  reactionary, 
but  which  he  knows,  with  the  sure  instinct  of  the  prophet,  will  never 
be  saved  from  failure  by  any  efforts  of  his,  however  self-sacrificing. 

3.  Its  lack  of  training. — The  training  of  parish  workers  is  one  of  the 
main  purposes  for  which  the  Ladies'  Settlement  is  supposed  to  exist. 
But  what  kind  of  training  is  given  ?     What  kind  of  training  can  be 
given  ?     It  is  impossible  for  a  woman  who  makes  a  flying  visit  to  a 
Settlement  to  get  more  than  a  smattering  of  the  difficult  work  which 
faces  the  ordinary  parish  worker  every  day.     Her  knowledge  of  her 
subject  is,  for  the  most  part,  academic  :  it  could  not  well  be  anything 
else,  considering  the  meagre  opportunities  she  has  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge of  the  kind.     What  the  parish  priest  needs  is  a  body  of  thoroughly 
competent  workers,  and,  if  the  Settlement  is  to  be  of  any  use  whatever 
to  him,  it  should  consist  of  workers  who  know  what  they  want  to  do 
and  know  how  to  do  it.     There  should  be  no  amateur  workers  in  the 
Settlement. 
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It  is  no  valid  criticism  of  this  contention  to  say  that  the  parish 
priest  has  to  put  up  with  the  amateur  among  his  own  helpers.  That 
may  be  so.  That,  as  a  fact,  often  is  so.  But  the  parish  priest  is  in 
close  touch  with  his  helpers  ;  his  interests  are  their  interests,  his  glory 
is  theirs.  He  can  bring  his  influence  daily  to  bear  upon  them  ;  and 
it  is  surprising  in  how  short  a  time,  under  such  conditions,  even  the 
most  inexperienced  become  useful  parish  workers. 

Not  so  with  the  Settlement  lady.  She  owns  allegiance,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  to  the  parish  priest,  but  to  the  '  head  of  the  House.'  She 
takes  her  orders  from  her  superior,  and,  so  far  as  the  parish  and  its 
official  head  are  concerned,  her  superior  is  an  independent  personage, 
acknowledging  the  authority  and  the  sole  authority  of  a  committee 
of  ladies  whose  acquaintance  with  their  subject  is  frequently  in  inverse 
ratio  to  their  zeal,  and  who  periodically  meet  to  discharge  '  business,' 
the  tedium  of  which  is  not  invariably  unrelieved  by  mild  gossip,  by 
serious  scandal,  or  even  by  deliberate  mischief-making., 

It  is  particularly  unfair  on  the  up-to-date  clergyman,  full  of  many 
duties  and  many  cares,  to  thrust  on  him  the  petty  vexations  incidental 
to  incompetence  in  the  Settlement  worker.  It  is  gross  injustice  that 
he  should  be  virtually  the  object  of  criticism  and  censure  by  a  secret 
conclave  of  women  who  are  able  to  injure  him  in  quarters  where  he  is 
anxious  to  be  understood  and  appreciated,  and  may  practically  ruin 
his  career  by  preferring  charges  against  him  which  he  will  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  answering. 

4.  Its  anti-social  character. — Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Settlement 
is  by  no  means  the  social  institution  that  one  would  expect  it  to  be, 
and  that  many  people  would  claim  for  it.  The  tyro,  for  example, 
who  has  come  into  residence  with  an  earnest  desire  to  benefit  her 
fellow-creatures,  too  often  finds  so  little  of  the  social  element  among 
her  peers  that  she  rapidly  wearies  of  the  restrictions  of  the  '  House,' 
and  longs  for  the  larger  sphere  for  her  activities  which  is  afforded 
by  the  parish. 

If  Ladies'  Settlements  are  to  exist  at  all,  they  must  of  course  have 
rules,  and  such  rules  as  they  have  must  be  obeyed.  But  it  should  not 
be  necessary  for  rules  to  be  unpleasantly  felt  at  every  turn,  nor  that 
they  should  have  the  effect  of  repressing  that  buoyancy  and  brightness 
which  are  so  necessary  an  offset  against  the  depressing  surroundings 
in  which  a  Settlement  is  generally  placed. 

But  there  is  much  more  than  this  in  the  anti-social  character  of  the 
Ladies'  Settlement ;  and  I  can  best  explain  my  meaning  by  dealing 
with  this  part  of  my  subject  under  the  twofold  aspect  of  social  and 
religious  exclusiveness. 

(a)  Social  exclusiveness. — The  Settlement  lady  is  too  cut-and-dried 
in  her  views  of  life,  this  particular  fault  being  the  direct  result  of  the 
fact  that  for  the  most  part  she  is  drawn  from  one  class  and  from  one 
class  only.  She  is  apt  to  regard  the  destiny  of  the  poor  among  whom 
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she  works  as  in  some  magic  manner  different  in  character  from  her 
own.  She  is  very  far  from  identifying  herself  with  these  '  poor 
sisters  and  brothers '  about  whom  we  prate  so  much  nowadays. 
Nothing,  of  course,  is  of  such  immense  importance  to  a  worker  among 
the  poor  as  a  sense  of  kinship  with  them.  Yet  the  Settlement  lady 
is  often  peculiarly  deficient  in  this  respect.  Consequently  the  poor 
fear  her,  sometimes  they  respect  her,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  love 
her.  For  the  Settlement  lady — no  one  more  clearly  than  she — 
recognises  the  social  gulf  which  is  fixed  between  her  and  the  '  masses ' ; 
the  thing  is  ever  present  to  her  mind ;  also  it  ever  bears  its  own  most 
bitter  fruit. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  disappointment  of  a  Settlement  lady — 
a  very  fine  lady  she  was,  too — who  had  refused  niy  invitation  to  spend 
an  evening  at  the  little  cottage  which  I  once  rented  in  a  slum  district  of 
East  London.  She  was  not  afraid  of  the  cottage,  but  she  was  afraid  of 
my  friends — fearful  lest  they  should  not  be  up  to  the  social  standard 
of  her  own,  still  more  fearful  that  I  should  assume  that  they  were. 
But  when,  after  the  event,  my  wife  informed  this  lady  that  the  '  few 
friends  '  we  had  invited  her  to  meet  were  the  poor  parish  bodies  whose 
good  graces  she  was  dying  to  secure,  and  added  that  we  had  spent  an 
entirely  delightful  evening,  her  face  was  a  sorry  sight  to  see. 

'  But  I  thought  it  was  a  party  of  your  own  friends,5  she  stammered, 
her  astonishment  breaking  the  bounds  of  all  discretion. 

'  So  it  was,'  said  my  wife. 

(b)  Religious  exclusiveness. — The  Settlement  lady  will  do  much 
to  interest  '  the  poor '  by  the  mechanical  means  of  coffee  and  cakes, 
clubs  and  dances ;  but  she  regards,  or  appears  to  regard,  the  more 
spiritual  instruments  of  reform  as  too  delicate  for  such  rough  work  as 
their  redemption  Often  she  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  raising 
of  the  wretched  out  of  the  dust  of  depravity  or  of  the  lifting  up  of 
the  beggar  from  the  dunghill  of  vice,  to  set  them  among  spiritual 
and  moral  princes  ;  and  the  suggestion  that  the  lowest  can  be  elevated 
to  the  highest  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  spiritual  powers 
of  the  Church,  as  exhibited  in  its  sacraments,  its  doctrines,  and  its 
devotions,  is  received  by  her  with  dignified  contempt.  '  They ' 
are  not  fit  for  such  things.  '  They '  cannot  be  moved  by  such 
refined  methods.  Thus  far  and  no  further,  she  says  in  effect.  For 
the  sense  of  superiority  is  in  her  blood,  and  she  has  Abraham  to  her 
father. 

So  much,  then,  may  be  said  as  to  the  general  effects  and  causes 
of  the  Settlement  difficulty. 

Is  there  anything  else  ?  I  think  there  is  ;  and,  although  I  touch 
on  this  point  with  considerable  diffidence,  I  should  not  be  doing  justice 
to  my  contention  if  I  altogether  omitted  reference  to  it. 

Is  the  Settlement  a  virtual  contradiction  of  the  sanctity  of  common 
life  ?  Charles  Kingsley  has  somewhere  declared  that  the  formation 
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of  brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods  is  so  far  a  denial  of  the  one  Catholic 
Church  of  faithful  men  and  women.  Something  may  be  said  in 
support  of  this  view,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  religion  of 
common  life  bids  fair  to  be  swamped  in  the  wild  scamper  for  deeper 
devotion  in  innumerable  guilds  and  societies  of  Holy  This  and  Holy 
That. 

One  of  our  greatest  modern  bishops  has  publicly  announced  his 
dream,  which  he  hopes  one  day  will  come  true,  of  a  community  of 
celibate  men  living  the  life  of  the  early  Christians,  working  and  praying 
and  holding  all  things  in  common. 

What  does  the  good  bishop  mean  ?  I  suppose  he  means  that  the 
ordinary  life  is  not  an  adequate  training  ground  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  higher  Christian  qualities.  If  that  is  his  meaning,  he  is  committing 
the  old  fallacy,  which  I  thought  had  been  exposed  by  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  of  the  essential  mutual  exclusiveness  of  Stoicism 
and  Epicureanism,  of  reason  and  faith,  of  the  religious  life  and  the 
common  life. 

Does  the  reader  follow  me  when  I  say  that  the  foundation  of 
Settlements  as  an  aid  to  parochial  work  is  but  one  aspect  of  that 
spiritual  exclusiveness  which  converted  simple-mannered  and  simple- 
minded  men  of  the  Reformation  into  burning  zealots  and  bitter 
fanatics  ?  Have  we  not  here  a  negation  of  the  holiest  part  of  life  ? 
Is  not  this  Settlement  business  an  attempt  to  disprove  the  sacred- 
ness  of  relationships  which  God  Himself  has  sanctified  ? 

Woman  indeed  owes  a  grudge — and  she  would  seem  at  the  moment 
to  be  doing  her  best  to  pay  it — to  the  persistent  refusal  of  a  certain 
poor  type  of  man  to  grant  to  her  her  natural  rights.  She  has  to  thank 
that  kind  of  man  for  her  civic  disabilities,  for  her  inferior  education, 
for  the  time-worn  tradition  of  her  '  subjection.'  It  is  not  surprising, 
now  that  she  realises  that  her  redemption  is  nigh,  that  she  should 
seek  some  demonstrative  way  of  expressing  her  new-found  liberty; 
and,  as  all  the  sweet  domesticities  of  life — husband,  children,  and  the 
loving  care  of  them — are  closely  associated  in  her  mind  with  the 
fetters  of  her  slavery,  it  is  not  unnatural,  perhaps,  that  she  should 
eschew  the  banalities  of  home,  shirk  its  responsibilities,  endeavour 
to  escape  the  wickedness  (and  the  drudgery)  of  the  '  world,'  and  at  the 
same  time  gain  glory  of  a  mild  kind  in  spheres  of  activity  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  her  ordinary  experience,  and,  among  others, 
in  the  quasi- conventual  life  of  the  Settlement.  But  in  so  doing 
she  is,  as  I  think,  giving  the  lie  to  the  essential  holiness  of  every-day 
existence. 

Hence  it  follows,  as  the  night  the  day,  that  a  Settlement  of  un- 
married women  will  always  run  less  risk  of  unacceptability  in  a  parish 
over  which  a  celibate  vicar,  assisted  by  celibate  clergy,  presides 
than  in  a  parish  ruled  by  married  clergy.  For,  indirectly  it  may  be, 
but  no  less  certainly,  the  Ladies'  Settlement  fosters  the  ancient 
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heresy  of  the  superiority  of  the  unmarried  clergy  to  the  married.    Like 
favours  like,  and,  after  all,  it  is  only  natural  that  it  should. 

Without  doubt,  in  the  Anglican  Church  of  the  present  day  there  is 
a  distinct  tendency  to  put  a  premium  upon  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
It  is  simply  a  truism  to  assert  that  marriage  is  a  block  to  preferment. 
If  Gibbon  is  to  be  believed,  in  the  early  centuries  ecclesiastics  were 
chosen  for  benefices  in  order  that  they  might  amuse  the  vacant 
tenderness  of  unmarried  ladies'  hearts ;  and,  as  human  nature  is  pretty 
much  the  same  all  time  through,  it  is  not  impossible  that  history 
may,  within  a  measurable  period,  repeat  itself  in  this  particular.  If  it 
should  do  so,  we  may  hazard  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  the  use  which  the 
Settlement  lady  is  likely  to  make  of  such  influence  as  she  possesses. 

Nor  is  it  impossible,  it  may  be  added,  that  our  sons  and  daughters 
may  live  to  witness  a  recrudescence — in  a  refined  form,  one  concludes — 
of  the  barbarities  practised  in  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  against 
the  married  clergy,  with  possible  consequences  on  the  sexual  side 
not  entirely  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

Members  of  the  Anglican  Communion  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  would  do  well  to  hearken  to  the  warning 
of  history  as  to  what  may  be  expected  should  the  tendency  exhibited 
in  the  Settlement  system  to  exalt  celibacy  at  the  expense  of  the  married 
life  continue  to  grow  in  popularity.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how, 
under  Bonner  of  evil  fame,  priests  who  had  wives  were  suspended  from 
office,  deprived  of  their  livings,  and  persecuted  in  a  variety  of  other 
ways ;  and  a  curious  picture  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
historian  of  a  certain  rector  of  St.  George's,  Eastcheap,  who  openly, 
in  his  own  church,  regretted  his  *  former  wicked  living  '  with  his  wife, 
and  under  the  direction  of  his  spiritual  superiors  cast  her  off  there 
and  then  for  ever. 

Now  I  do  not  expect  to  make  such  plain  statements  as  the  fore- 
going without  rousing  a  certain  amount  of  hostility.  Some  of  my 
readers  are  conceivably  saying :  '  You  are  old-fashioned.  You  are 
not  moving  with  the  times.  You  are  presuming  on  the  freehold 
of  your  living,  on  a  mere  accident  of  authority,  on  a  position  which 
the  act  of  an  individual  has  bestowed  upon  you.  You  evidently 
regard  the  laity  as  of  no  account.  Your  opposition  to  Ladies'  Settle- 
ments is  a  relic  of  feudalism.  As  feudal  lord  of  your  parish  you  are 
using  your  mediaeval  powers  for  your  own  petty  purposes.  You 
are  able  to  assume  this  arrogant  position  because  of  the  lack  of  dis- 
cipline which  has  distinguished,  and  all  but  extinguished,  the  Church 
of  England  since  the  Reformation.  In  a  word,  you  are  parochial. 
But  the  parochial  system  must  go,  and  you,  perhaps,  with  your 
thirteenth-century  notions,  with  it,  and  way  must  be  made  for 
a  larger  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
England.' 

Well,  to  such  honest  criticism   I  reply :    *  My  friends,  you  will 
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excuse  me  if  I  point  out  that  you  are  making  a  grievous  mistake. 
I  am  no  more  feudal  and  old-fashioned  in  objecting  to  a  Ladies' 
Settlement  in  my  parish  than  a  brother  is  feudal  and  old-fashioned 
because  he  will  not  allow  his  sister  to  arrogate  to  herself  equal 
authority  with  himself  in  his  own  house.  I  am  no  more  feudal  or 
old-fashioned  than  the  head  of  a  firm  would  be  who  should  object  to 
his  female  second-cousin  using  a  corner  of  his  own  shop  for  the  purpose 
of  entrapping  his  own  customers.' 

As  to  the  charge  of  '  parochialism,'  that  requires  a  more  detailed 
answer. 

To  begin  with,  do  we  not  owe  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
parochial  system  ?  That  system  has  been  instrumental  in  distributing 
evenly  over  the  whole  of  our  land  humaneness,  morals,  and  culture. 
That  system  has  made  the  Church  of  England  the  Church  of  the 
people.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  our  Church,  it  is  at  least 
perfectly  clear  that  under  any  other  system  than  the  parochial  it  will 
never  be  quite  the  particular  thing  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  may 
be  better  or  it  may  be  worse,  but  it  can  never  be  exactly  the  same. 
This,  I  suppose,  nobody  would  be  concerned  to  deny. 

Yet  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  parochial  system  may 
be  out  of  date.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  we  ought  to  be  returning 
to  the  diocese  as  the  unit  of  Church  life.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that 
the  parish  priest  has  more  responsibility  than  he  ought  to  have,  that 
he  is  overwhelmed  with  tedious  detail,  that  he  is  understaffed  from 
the  lay  no  less  than  from  the  clerical  standpoint,  that  he  possesses 
unwarrantable  independence  of  action. 

All  this  may  be  perfectly  true  ;  but  what,  after  all,  does  it  prove  ? 
Simply  that  there  is  roonvfor  reform.  Of  course  there  is.  But  if 
we  are  going  in  for  reform,  let  us  go  in  for  it  whole-heartedly.  It 
really  will  not  do  to  put  new  wine  into  an  old  bottle,  or  to  sew  the  new 
cloth  on  to  an  old  garment.  The  bottle  will  inevitably  burst,  the 
garment  will  inevitably  be  destroyed.  New  wine  must  be  put  into 
new  bottles,  new  cloth  must  be  sewn  to  new  garments.  In  other 
words,  if  parochial  methods  are  out  of  date,  if  the  parish  ideal  is  worn 
beyond  mending,  let  us  frankly  acknowledge  the  fact  and  set  about 
annihilating  the  parochial  system  with  all  our  might  and  main.  But 
let  us  not,  at  our  peril,  attempt  to  patch  where  patching  will  make 
the  rent  far  worse  than  it  was  before.  Let  us  beware  of  running  the 
risk  of  convulsion  and  loss  by  attempting  to  amalgamate  systems 
which  are  essentially  destructive  of  each  other.  Let  us  restrain  our 
hot-headed  impatience  to  enhance  the  good  or  mitigate  the  evil  of 
the  old,  proved,  and  trusted  parish  by  the  forcible  intrusion  into  its 
midst  of  the  new,  untried,  and  suspected  Settlement. 

I  plead  for  fearless  facing  of  the  facts,  for  reform  where  reform 
is  needed.  And  my  point  is  that  reform  will  never  be  brought  about, 
but  much  needless  trouble  will  be,  by  the  erection  within  the  parish 
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of  an  imperium  in  imperio,  by  the  creation  of  a  '  head  '  which  owes  no 
allegiance  to  the  lawful  head  to  whom  the  souls  of  the  whole  parish 
have  been  solemnly  committed. 

RICHARD  FREE. 

POSTSCRIPT. — The  following  unsolicited  letter  from  a  London 
vicar  will  speak  for  itself,  and  will  prove  at  least  that  I  am  not  solitary 
in  my  objection  to  Ladies'  Settlements  : 

January  2,  1908. 

DEAR  SIR, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  leader  in  yesterday's 
Evening  Neius.  If  the  facts  are  as  stated,  you  have  my  most  hearty  sympathy 
as  well  as  my  thorough  agreement  with  your  views  and  decision.  A  Church 
Settlement  of  any  kind,  not  under  the  incumbent's  control,  is  bound  to  prove  a 
,,'  mischievous  institution  and  rival.  But  of  all  such  things  the  worst  is  a  Ladies' 
Settlement.  The  ladies  set  allTaw  and  order  at  defiance,  worry  the  vicar  with 
notices  and  requests  of  all  kinds,  pauperise  and  demoralise  the  people,  establish 
an  independent  (and  often  antagonistic)  Church  organisation,  and  too  often 
spread  scandal  and  create  mischief  outside  the  parish.  Last,  but  not  least,  the 
question  of  different  theological  standpoint  may  come  in,  a  difference  certain  to 
produce  lamentable  ecclesiastical  results  and  as  likely  as  not  to  wreck  the 
incumbent's  health  and  peace.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  firm  stand,  and 
trust  it  will  be  rewarded  with  the  success  it  deserves  to  be  crowned  with. 
New  Year's  good  wishes. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Later  the  same  gentleman  wrote  a  second  letter,  from  which  the 
following  sentences  are  extracted  : 

I  wrote  sincerely  and  advisedly,  and  have  nothing  to  withhold.  The  lack  of 
moral  courage  is  a  proverb  to-day ;  but  we  have  to  make  allowance  for  the 
change  in  diocesan  Church  government.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  paternal ;  now 
it  is  autocratic  and  bureaucratic.  .  .  . 

As  to  the  correspondence,  I  now  learn  that  the  Settlement  is  to  be  in  your 
parish  and  the  work  in  other  parishes. 

1.  That  to  my  mind  is  even  more  serious  than  if  the  ladies  worked  in  your 
own.     There  would,  in  the  latter  case,  be  some  kind  of  check  and  even  power 
of  restraint  over  them ;  but  if  they  work   elsewhere  you   will   be   absolute!}- 
powerless. 

2.  Then  no  matter  what  may  be  the  promises  and  rules  made  by  the  Settle- 
ment's Head  you  cannot  prevent  your  people  calling  at  the  Settlement  and 
gossiping   and    mischief-making.      Nor  could    you  prevent   the   ladies    from 
carrying  the  gossip  to  other  parishes. 

R.  F. 
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A    WOMAN'S  PLEA   AGAINST   WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 


To  the  Suffragist  the  one  thing  needful  for  woman  is  the  Parliamentary 
vote.  It  is  held  out  as  a  universal  and  never-failing  remedy,  whereby 
the  rough  places  in  the  world  of  women  are  to  be  made  smooth  and 
the  crooked  paths  straight. 

This  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  suffrage  is  magnificent ;  but  is  it 
based  on  the  solid  foundations  of  reason  and  the  public  welfare  ? 

Men  and  women  are  not  two  opposing  armies  seeking  one  another's 
destruction.  The  one  sex  is  the  complement  of  the  other ;  their 
interests  are  one  and  indivisible.  That  which  brings  good  to  the  man 
inevitably  brings  good  to  the  woman,  for  they  are  indissolubly  linked 
together.  By  the  unalterable  decree  of  Nature  man  was  marked  out 
to  be  the  protector  and  guardian  of  the  woman.  He  is  expected  to 
work  for  her,  and,  so  far  as  he  can,  guard  her  from  danger,  though 
it  be  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life ;  and  civilisation  insists  that,  where  life 
is  in  peril,  it  is  the  women,  and  not  the  men,  who  must  first  be  saved. 
The  privileges  of  a  woman  are  neither  small  nor  few,  and  she  holds 
them  by  virtue  of  her  womanhood.  Have  we  ceased  to  think  them 
of  any  account  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  give  them  up,  to  forgo  what 
Samuel  Johnson  called  '  the  super-eminent  influence '  we  at  present 
exercise  over  men,  which  makes  so  largely  for  the  benefit  and  better- 
ment of  the  world,  in  order  that  we  may  fight  our  way  through  life 
not  as  the  helpmates  of  men,  but  as  their  competitors  and  rivals  ? 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  how  we  have  fared  without  this 
coveted  vote.  Have  the  interests  of  women  been  specially  and 
markedly  neglected  ?  If  we  look  over  the  field  of  legislation,  it  will 
be  seen  that  as  each  class  has  been  enfranchised  it  has  brought  its  share 
of  good  alike  to  the  men  and  women  of  that  class.  Since  the  working 
classes  were  enfranchised  legislation  has  been  greatly  quickened  in 
passing  measures  for  the  improvement  of  their  position.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live  and  work  have  been  made  safer  and 
healthier,  and  they  are  now  entitled  to  compensation  for  injuries  received 
and  diseases  contracted  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  But  these 
and  other  safeguards  and  advantages  have  not  been  given  to  men  alone. 
Women,  in  so  far  as  they  are  workers,  have  profited  equally  with  men 
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in  these  beneficial  laws.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  such  as  the  case  of 
laundries,  the  beneficiaries  are  exclusively  women  ;  and  as  to  that  part 
of  the  new  Act  which  gives  compensation  to  domestic  servants,  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  will  benefit  by  it  are  women. 

This  does  not  look  as  if  the  interests  of  women  had  been  ignored  or 
forgotten.  The  Married  Women's  Property  Act  gives' further  proof, 
if  such  is  needed,  that  laws  are  not  made  in  the  interests  of  either  sex 
exclusively,  but  for  the  good  of  both.  No  one  can  justly  and  reason- 
ably doubt  that  whatever  is  deemed  to  be  for  the  real  benefit  of  women 
will  be  obtained  for  them,  through  the  good  will  and  sympathy  of  men, 
without  the  agency  of  the  vote. 

It  is  frequently  urged  that  women's  wages  will  never  be  properly 
raised  until  they  have  the  vote.  But  does  the  history  of  the  men's 
efforts  to  raise  their  wages  prove  that  the  vote  is  such  an  indispensable 
factor  in  the  case  ?  Without  the  vote  in  the  textile  trade,  represented 
by  Mr.  Shackleton,  the  women  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  men ; 
while  even  with  the  vote  men  are  sweated  in  the  tailoring  trade  and 
in  unskilled  labour.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  on  the  strength  of  their 
unions  rather  than  on  their  votes  that  the  men  rely  to  push  their 
wages  up.  If  women  had  as  strong  unions  as  the  men  they  would 
know,  as  the  men  do,  that  that  is  the  solution  of  the  wage  difficulty. 

The  conditions  of  women's  labour  in  the  Colonies  and  in  the  Mother 
Country  are  obviously  not  comparable ;  but  in  such  of  our  Colonies 
as  have  given  the  vote  to  women  it  has  not,  I  believe,  had  any  effect 
on  their  wages.  Of  course,  all  wages  are  much  higher  there  than  here, 
and  New  Zealand  has  made  the  payment  of  a  minimum  wage  legally 
binding ;  but  the  standard  of  wage  involves  economic  questions  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the  female 
franchise. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  low  scale  of  women's  wages  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  many  a  woman — a  wife  or  a 
daughter  living  at  home — can  work  and  will  work  for  a  smaller  wage 
than  would  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  woman  who  keeps 
herself  wholly  on  her  own  earnings.  The  trade  of  many  women  is 
only  a  part  of  their  business,  and  not  always  the  most  important  part. 
This  fact  makes  combination  more  difficult  for  them  than  for  the  men, 
and  tends  to  reduce  unduly  the  standard  of  pay.  While  the  man 
works  at  his  trade  through  all  the  years  of  his  working  life,  the  majority 
of  women  either  cease  from  working  when  they  marry,  or  work  only 
during  such  intervals  as  they  can  spare  from  their  more  pressing  home 
duties.  Hence  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  women  would  attain 
the  skill  of  men,  and  their  inferiority  in  physical  strength  also  makes 
them  as  workers  less  valuable.  Therefore,  though  with  better  organisa- 
tion they  would  reach  a  higher  standard  of  wage,  it  seems  certain 
that  in  most  trades  they  could  not  attain  to  the  level  of  men's  wages, 
for  if  they  were  paid  at  the  same  rate,  or  nearly  the  same  rate,  as  men 
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the  tendency  would  be  to  substitute  men  for  women.  The  fact 
that  this  has  not  occurred  in  the  textile  industry  is  due  to  exceptional 
circumstances  and  does  not  affect  the  general  argument. 

No  one  doubts  that,  if  much  has  been  done  to  ameliorate  and 
improve  the  condition  of  the  working  class,  very  much  remains  to  be 
done,  particularly  amongst  the  very  poor,  whose  very  poverty  offers 
them  as  a  prey  to  the  sweating  employer,  and  in  whose  life  preventable 
suffering  still  bears  too  large  a  part.  But  it  is  in  no  way  shown  that 
the  enfranchisement  of  a  sex  will  bring  the  remedy  for  these  or  any 
other  evils. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  will  be  any  tangible  gain  for 
women  if  they  obtain  the  vote.  And  if  the  gain  is  dubious,  the  loss, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  very  obvious. 

*  Women,'  says  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  '  will  renounce  their  present 
influence  in  grasping  the  vote.  Let  them  appear  as  a  separate  interest 
in  the  political  arena  and  they  will,  like  every  other  separate  intere  t, 
awaken  an  antagonism  which  does  not  now  exist.'  And  in  this 
connection  we  are  bound  to  consider  what  would  be  the  result  of  a 
great  cleavage  of  opinion  between  men  and  women  on  some  crucial 
matter  of  national  policy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  the 
women  might  be  found  in  one  camp ;  but  if  the  majority  of  women 
were  opposed  to  the  majority  of  men  on  a  matter  of  policy  heading  to 
an  outbreak  or  a  revolution,  then,  though  they  would  be  responsible 
for  the  situation,  they  could  neither  fight  nor  be  fought.  '  Women/ 
to  quote  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  again,  '  cannot  be  made  accountable 
like  men.  A  sex  not  thoroughly  justiciable  cannot  be  made  thoroughly 
responsible.' 

The  work  of  the  world  may  be  roughly  divided  into  '  indoor ' 
work — the  work  that  lies  in  and  around  the  home,  and  '  outdoor ' 
work — the  work  that  lies  far  afield  and  deals  with  matters  of  public 
and  Imperial  concern.  Both  kinds  of  work  are  equally  honourable 
and  equally  necessary  for  the  common  weal,  but  both  cannot  be  done 
effectively  by  the  same  person.  The  man  does  not  attempt  such  a 
double  task ;  he  leaves  the  care  of  the  home,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
the  home,  to  the  woman ;  and  the  woman,  since  she  is  not  a  super- 
woman,  will  find  that,  if  she  attempts  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  man, 
she  will  fail  in  the  due  discharge  of  the  more  important  work  which 
immediately  depends  upon  her. 

Whether  the  woman  is  well-equipped  physically,  by  training  and 
by  temperament,  for  this  larger  outdoor  work  even  a  Suffragist,  if 
candid,  might  admit  is  open  to  question ;  of  her  essential  and  irre- 
placeable fitness  for  the  indoor  work  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt. 
That  was  decided  in  the  days  when  '  Adam  dolve  and  Eve  span.' 
In  the  distribution  of  the  world's  work  it  is  an  intelligible  and  con- 
sistent principle  that  public  concerns  should  be  directed  by  men  and 
domestic  concerns  by  women,  and  it  is  a  principle  upon  which  all  the 
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countries  of  the  Old  World  (with  the  insignificant  and  recent  exceptions 
of  Finland  and  Norway)  and  the  most  important  of  those  in  the  New 
World  have  invariably  acted.  It  is  not  a  question  of  intellect.  We 
need  only  bethink  ourselves  of  the  many  distinguished  and  brilliantly 
clever  women  among  us  to  be  aware  that  intellect,  in  some  of  its 
highest  forms,  is  not  man's  prerogative.  But  the  question  is  not  one 
of  intellectual  capacity ;  it  is  one  of  particular  capacity  for  a  particular 
kind  of  work.  The  prophets  of  ill  are  saying  that  the  English  race  is 
degenerating,  and  plain  truth  is  crying  out  that  infant  mortality  is 
terribly  high.  Women  (if  we  may  so  say)  are  the  '  manufacturers  '  of 
England's  sons  and  daughters.  Is  this  the  time  to  lay  upon  women 
extraneous  and  unnecessary  burdens,  which  must  tend  to  restrict 
and  reduce  their  capacity  for  their  special  and  particular  and  trans- 
cendently  important  function  ? 

In  these  days  no  one  can  say  that  a  woman  is  '  cabined,  cribbed, 
confined '  in  the  scope  of  her  work.  All  forms  of  local  government 
work  are  now  open  to  women.  They  are  able  both  to  vote  and  sit 
on  any  deputed  local  body — a  wide  enough  field,  surely,  for  all  the 
energy  and  all  the  time  they  can  spare.  Here  is  work  within  the 
circle  and  neighbourhood  of  their  home,  a  sort  of  larger  housekeeping. 
It  is  administrative  rather  than  legislative,  and  the  matters  dealt 
with  are  often  those  in  which  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
ajid  training  of  women  make  their  co-operation  extremely  valuable. 
But  the  Parliamentary  vote  is  on  a  different  plane.  Here  women 
would  encroach  on  ground  that  essentially  belongs  to  man.  It  is  men 
exclusively  who  are  our  soldiers  and  sailors ;  it  is  men  exclusively 
who  work  in  the  more  important  and  laborious  industries  of  the 
country  ;  and  it  is  just  that  matters  of  Imperial  interest,  of  peace  and 
war,  trade  and  commerce,  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
who  are  the  defenders  and  wealth  producers  of  the  country.  And 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  civilisation  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  eliminate  force.  Force  is  still  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  law  and 
social  order,  the  final  tribunal  of  appeal ;  and  the  force  of  the  com- 
munity is  man.  No  woman  can  imagine  that,  in  case  of  rebellion, 
her  sex  could  reassert  the  law ;  for  that  work  she  must  look  entirely 
to  the  man.  She  would  be  at  best  a  reine  faineante,  without  power 
to  make  her  authority  valid.  As  she  has  not  the  physique,  neither 
has  she  the  temperament  suitable  for  managing  imperial  affairs.  She 
is  by  nature  emotional  and  impulsive,  apt  to  break  away  from  the 
restraint  of  reason  under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling.  She  is  guided 
by  her  heart  rather  than  her  head.  In  a  word,  the  average  woman  is 
much  more  excitable  and  has  less  self-control  than  the  average  man. 
What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  country  in  a  crisis  of  its  fate  if 
its  policy  were  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  gusts  of  feminine  emotion  ? 
Before  the  vote  is  given  to  women  it  is  well  to  reflect  deeply  and 
seriously  on  the  national  effect  of  such  a  momentous  step,  not 
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• 
forgetting  that  with  the  vote  women  will  naturally  and  certainly  claim 

the  logical  sequence — eligibility  for  election  to  Parliament. 

There  is  also  the  impenetrable  tangle  that  besets  any  measure  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  women.  The  Suffragists  themselves  have 
never  quite  got  clear  of  this  wood,  for  they  are  disunited  as  to  the 
particular  kind  of  franchise  they  desire  to  pass.  In  the  babel  of  voices 
some  are  asking  for  the  franchise  '  on  the  same  terms  as  men  ' ;  some 
would  include  married  women,  others  would  exclude  them ;  while 
there  are  others,  again,  who  would  oppose  everything  short  of  adult 
suffrage  ;  and  others,  finally,  who  would  admit  women  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  therefore  to  the  offices  of  State. 

In  these  various  franchise  schemes  one  wonders  what  is  to  become 
of  the  peeresses.  Is  the  House  of  Lords  to  become  a  House  of  Ladies 
too  ?  For  there  are  peeresses  in  their  own  right,  and  yet  they  have  not 
a  seat  in  the  Upper  House.  Or — short  of  the  actual  seating  of  these 
ladies  in  the  non-representative  House — is  the  country  so  greatly 
enamoured  of  the  aristocratic  Chamber  as  to  cast  its  shadow  over  the 
Commons  and  give  the  wives  of  the  peers  the  power,  which  their 
husbands  do  not  possess,  of  voting  for  the  representative  House  ? 
Surely  the  ground  should  be  cleared  of  these  contradictions  and 
absurdities  before  those  in  favour  of  this  movement  talk  of  legislation. 

On  the  physiological  disqualifications,  such  as  child-bearing,  which 
necessarily  militate  against  reliance  upon  women  for  the  regular 
discharge  of  public  duties  I  will  say  nothing ;  but  such  disqualifications 
are  paramount  and  cannot  be  ignored.  One  word,  before  I  conclude, 
on  another  point — the  indifference  of  women  generally  to  the  vote, 
and  the  reasoned  objection  to  it  on  the  part  of  a  vast  number  of  them. 
In  1892  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  : 

There  has  never,  within  my  knowledge,  been  a  case  in  which  the  franchise 
has  been  extended  to  a  large  body  of  persons  generally  indifferent  about  receiv- 
ing it.  But  here,  in  addition  to  a  widespread  indifference,  there  is,  on  the  part 
of  large  numbers  of  women  who  have  considered  the  matter  for  themselves,  the 
most  positive  objection  and  strong  disapprobation. 

There  may  be  less  indifference  than  there  was  when  these  words 
were  written,  but  the  conviction  of  those  who  object  and  disapprove 
has  not  lost  any  of  its  strength. 

This  is  a  question  of  supreme  importance,  and  it  should  be  con- 
sidered from  the  widest  possible  standpoint.  Let  us  as  women  look 
to  the  end ;  and  let  every  woman,  looking  to  the  end,  ask  herself, 
not  whether  women  desire  the  franchise,  but  whether,  if  it  were  granted, 
it  would  make  for  their  own  highest  good  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  at  large.  And  let  the  men  who  respect  women  much,  but  love 
their  country  more,  do  their  utmost  to  keep  women  out  of  a  sphere 
which  would  be  fraught  alike  with  harm  to  themselves  and  danger 
to  the  commonwealth. 

r  EDITH  M.  MASSIE. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  NEGRO  WORK' 


IN  the  January  number  of  this  Review  there  is  a  paper  with  the 
above  heading  under  the  signature  of  my  friend  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
whose  extensive  travels,  experience,  and  studies  entitle  his  opinion 
on  such  subjects  to  profound  respect. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  quite  clear  whether  Sir  Harry 
endorses  the  views  he  presents  as  coming  from  M.  Goffin,  and  whether 
he  considers  the  answer  to  the  question  '  How  to  make  the  negro 
work,'  is  to  be  found  in  the  remarks  he  quotes,  wherein  the  sovereign 
remedy  proposed  is  expressed  in  the  words  travail  a  la  tache  ou  a 
prime. 

Piece-work  and  cash  are  in  effect  prescribed  as  the  constituents  for 
solving  this  important  problem. 

We  may  welcome  all  contributions,  either  from  those  on  the 
spot  or  those  who  have  studied  these  questions  affecting  unskilled 
native  labour  which  have  a  powerful  bearing  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  various  territories  where  such  labour  is  required  and  is  at  hand, 
though  not  always  available. 

In  using  the  word  prosperity,  I  refer,  not  only  to  that  of  the 
Governments  responsible  and  of  the  white  people  residing  permanently 
or  temporarily  engaged  in  profit-making  business,  but  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  natives  who  occupy  those  territories. 

My  wish  is,  therefore,  not  so  much  to  be  critical  of  the  previous 
paper  as  to  show  that  there  are  sides  to  the  question  which  are  not 
taken  into  consideration  by  M.  Goffin ;  that  the  impasse  and  diffi- 
culties to  which  he  incidentally  alludes  were  mere  features  in  a  large 
aspect,  which  has  to  be  approached  broadly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  environment  in  general,  and  not  from  that  of  exploiting  con- 
cessions and  railways  to  the  best  advantage. 

If  concessions,  whether  for  railway  making  or  otherwise,  are 
authoritatively  approved  and  granted  in  spheres  where  there  is  a  great 
density  of  natives  who  have  come  under  European  control,  and  are 
in  beneficial  occupation  of  the  land,  it  is  only  right  that  every  reason- 
able facility  should  be  afforded  for  the  successful  conduct  of  such 
concessions,  which,  as  a  rule,  however,  pass  from  the  hands  of  those 
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who  originally  acquired  them  to  innocent  shareholders,  who  naturally 
expect  a  return  upon  their  investments. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  here  the  merits  of  concessions 
granted  in  the  Congo  territory  by  the  Belgian  authorities.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whenever  granted  under  such  circum- 
stances, they  should  always  be  hedged  round  by  conditions  calculated 
to  protect  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  who,  though  deeply  concerned, 
were  not  consulted  beforehand  and  were  not  even  capable  of  protecting 
their  own  interests  if  they  had  been  consulted. 

The  history  of  concessions  of  this  character,  many  of  which  have 
been  perpetrated  under  British  sanction,  will  show  that  chiefs  have 
generally  bartered  away  their  heritage  for  some  paltry  sum  or  gratifica- 
tion which  they  alone  could  enjoy,  without  conferring  with  their 
people  or  affording  them  an  opportunity  to  remonstrate  or  protest, 
until  the  fatal  mark  was  affixed  to  documents  written  in  alien  language 
and  witnessed  by  people  who  knew  that  the  contents  had  neither 
been  truly  translated  nor  understood. 

To  begin  with,  I  think  the  title 

'  How  to  make  the  negro  work  ' 

is  singularly  unfortunate.  It  implies,  without  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion, the  use  of  force,  which,  even  if  it  were  nowadays  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  civilised  world,  is  always  most  unsatisfactory  when  applied 
to  labour.  M.  Goffin's  remarks  are  evidently  noi  intended  to  advocate 
its  use  any  longer,  but  rather  to  show  how  it  can  be  abandoned  for 
other  resources  which  he  states  have  been  successfully  adopted  for 
attracting  labour  for  the  construction  of  his  railways.  Yet  the 
following  words  from  him  present  a  gruesome  picture  for  the  digestion 
of  those  high  functionaries  who,  as  he  says,  still  advocate  it : 

Out  of  2000  negroes  employed  on  the  construction  in  1892,  150  a  month  died 
from  illness.  .  .  .  All  along  the  track  one  would  see  corpses  of  negroes  dead  of 
small-pox,  dysentery,  beri-beri.  At  times  in  the  morning  we  would  see  before 
the  door  of  our  cabin  the  corpse  of  some  negro,  dead  during  the  night,  placed 
there  by  his  exasperated  comrades  as  a  protest. 

The  men  who  still  remained  untouched  by  sickness  were  demoralised  by 
fear,  and  had  to  be  compelled  to  work  by  dint  of  sheer  compulsion — the  force 
used  being  the  negative  one  of  depriving  them  of  all  salary,  or  even  rations.  .  .  . 
It  was,  in  fact,  forced  labour. 

At  this  point  I  will  renounce  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
and  substitute  for  it 

'  How  to  tempt  natives  to  volunteer  for  foreign  labour.' 

In  considering  the  question  of  free  labour  in  respect  of  aboriginal 
natives,  we  must  premise  that  slavery  is  by  resolve  of  the  civilised 
world  abolished  for  good  and  all.  Its  existence  cannot  be  countenanced 
nor  its  merits  discussed. 
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By  free  labour  we  mean,  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  the  personal 
offering  of  a  native  to  perform  any  work  within  his  capacity  with 
which  he  is  charged,  in  exchange  for  an  equitable  return  in  currency 
to  be  assessed  upon  the  local  cost  of  living  and  upon  which  he  will 
subsist ;  or,  if  he  has  other  means  of  subsisting,  he  will  employ  it  in 
the  purchase  of  comforts  or  luxuries,  or  will  bank  it,  whether  in  the 
roof  of  his  hut  or  otherwise  according  to  his  status  and  opportunities. 

If,  however,  he  can  subsist  upon  what  he  produces  by  his  own 
exertion  without  working  for  the  white  man  at  all,  to  force  him  to  do 
so  is  to  enslave  him. 

The  tropical  sphere  of  which  we  are  now  particularly  treating  is 
densely  populated  and  is  for  the  most  part  unhealthy.  The  Europeans 
who  go  there  intend  in  general  to  return  to  temperate  zones  to  end 
their  days.  Meanwhile  it  is  their  business  to  make  profits  as  rapidly 
as  possible  for  themselves  and  those  who  sent  them,  without  regard 
to  the  interests  of  those  who  furnish  the  means  by  manual  labour  and 
are  going  to  be  left  behind. 

It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that,  requiring  urgently  a  labour- 
supply  which  was  not  readily  forthcoming,  the  tendency  was,  as 
M.  Goffin  says,  to  ascribe  all  their  troubles  to  '  the  born  indolence 
of  the  negro.'  That  is  a  common  excuse  and  a  common  error  into 
which  many  have  fallen. 

I  deem  the  expression  to  be  entirely  wrong  and  misleading.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  is  not  enthusiastic  about  working 
on  railways  he  is  necessarily  indolent.  It  may  be  that  he  has  no 
immediate  occasion  to  do  so,  that  he  cannot  do  so,  or  is  influenced  for 
reasons  to  be  hereafter  stated. 

The  white  people  generally  to  be  found  in  these  vast  and  un- 
healthy regions  consist  principally  of  : 

(1)  Government  officers  engaged  in  the  administration,  who  are 
empowered  to  employ  natives  as  police,  messengers,  office-boys,  and 
labourers  on  public  works. 

(2)  Scientific  officers  constructing  railways,  telegraphs,  docks,  and 
bridges. 

(3)  The  agents  of  companies  engaged  in  exploiting  and  developing 
estates  or  concessions  for  minerals,  rubber,  ivory,  or  land. 

(4)  Settlers  who  have  taken  up  agricultural  holdings. 

(5)  Missionaries  devoted  to  teaching  and  evangelising,  who  are 
establishing  stations  and  carrying  on  building  and  farming  of  land 
allocated  to  them. 

(6)  Storekeepers  engaged  in  trade  and  agriculture. 

Now,  all  these  Europeans  want  labour  at  the  same  moment,  and 
require  it  of  crude  people  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  work,  and  have 
either  not  been  trained  to  appreciate  the  value  of  money  at  all  or  to 
appreciate  it  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  their  actual  food ;  and, 
further,  have  not  through  fear  dared  to  leave  their  homes  to  the 
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mercy  of  marauders.     The  deadly  sickness,  too,  to  which  they  are 
subject  when  travelling  has  acted  as  a  positive  deterrent. 

The  paragraph  previously  quoted  is  sufficient  evidence  of  these 
fears.  Yet  in  the  same  breath  we  are  told  by  M.  Goffin  that  a  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  ascribed  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  natives  to 
work  to  their  born  '  indolence.' 

I  dissent  from  this  argument,  believing  that  indolence  is  not  the 
true  cause,  but  either  dread,  or  incapacity,  or  lack  of  object.  If 
men  once  recruited  and  collected,  being  physically  fit,  would  not  or 
did  not  work,  the  reason  may  be  attributed  to  lack  of  supervision,  or 
want  of  example  or  encouragement.  Even  a  pointer  dog  will  romp 
to  his  task  after  a  pat  and  wave  of  the  hand,  just  as  a  horse  kindly 
treated  will  drop  under  the  saddle  never  having  felt  whip  or  spur. 

It  is  easy  to  believe,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  European  residents, 
what  intense  irritation  they  suffer  when,  discarding  force  as  impolitic, 
they  in  vain  offer  bribes  to  chiefs  and  wages  to  their  people  without 
obtaining  the  voluntary  labour  they  so  urgently  need.  Their  sup- 
»  porters  in  Europe  are  looking  for  profitable  returns ;  the  Government 
must  pay  its  way  ;  concession  promoters  must  face  a  meeting  of  hungry 
shareholders.  Each  one,  in  fact,  realises  how  readily  the  land  will 
yield  a  handsome  fold  if  it  can  only  be  cultivated  and  developed. 

But  the  tropical  native  point  of  view  must  also  be  considered. 
I  am  not  now  thinking  of  aboriginals,  like  those  in  South  Africa,  who 
have  long  learnt  the  value  of  labour,  but  of  the  untutored  masses  who 
dwell  in  the  hinterlands  of  the  Congo  and  Niger. 

But  a  few  years  ago  these  people  existed  only  upon  what  they 
grew  at  their  doors,  and  were  satisfied  if  they  could  fend  off  their 
enemies  and  reap  a  sparse  crop.  The  fittest  won  cattle  by  seizure  or 
gained  trophies  in  the  chase,  utilising  them  for  exchange  and  barter 
in  domestic  ways. 

They  had  no  tokens  but  cowries  (small  univalve  shells).  The 
interchange  of  money  tokens  was  a  riddle  to  them.  I  can  recall 
the  events  of  a  journey  through  Ashantee  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
I  had  beforehand  to  purchase  at  the  coast  a  supply  of  gold  dust 
(with  scales),  cowries,  cotton  cloth,  and  other  trifles  with  which  to 
obtain  food  for  my  carriers  at  the  scattered  villages  en  route,  because 
British  coinage  was  inoperative  beyond  a  certain  radius  in  that  great 
primeval  forest. 

A  threepenny  knife  or  pipe  would  buy  supplies  where  a  sovereign 
bearing  the  Queen's  head  would  be  rejected  with  looks  expressive  of 
the  term  '  Who  are  you  getting  at  ?  ' 

It  is  true  they  knew  gold  was  precious,  because  they  washed  it 
out  in  creeks,  using  it  for  exchange  and  manufacturing  it  into  rough 
ornaments.  Indeed,  the  great  emblem  of  office  which  was  handed 
down  by  the  royal  family — viz.  the  golden  stool — was  principally 
made  from  it.  Without  that  stool  no  king  had  status,  and  one  of  our 
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latest  wars  there  was  fought  over  its  possession.  But  the  little  yellow 
disc  in  a  minted  form  did  not  tempt  them. 

Probably  to-day,  now  that  Africa  has  been  overrun  by  the  traveller 
and  trader,  there  are  few  who  do  not  know  what  British  coins  will  do 
in  opening  shop  doors  and  gaining  trinkets  and  luxuries. 

Yet  they  have  not  seriously  felt  the  real  want  of  money. 

With  many  risks  and  drawbacks  their  lives  have  been  cast  in  sunny 
aspects.  Their  land  and  bananas  gave  them  sustenance.  Sufficient 
to  them  for  the  day  was  the  evil,  and  no  sense  of  providence  ever  over- 
took them.  Were  the  season  bad  and  the  crops  a  failure,  berries, 
roots,  fish,  and  the  chase  came  to  their  help.  Of  clothing  they  had 
practically  nothing,  and  were  neither  ashamed  nor  eager  to  find 
tailors. 

Why,  then,  should  they  rush  hurriedly  into  the  arms  of  every  man 
who  humped  along  in  a  hammock  inviting  them  to  wander  far  and  get 
a  pocketful  of  discs  ?  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  they  would 
in  their  ignorance  be  allured  from  their  homes  in  pursuit  of  any  such 
phantasms.  Yet  because  they  have  not  in  the  past  done  so  eagerly 
they  are  branded  as  '  indolent.'  And  when  they  did  go,  whether 
forced  or  not,  we  have  it  on  M.  Goffin's  authority  that,  in  one  year, 
out  of  2000  employed  on  one  railway  construction  in  the  Congo 
Basin,  150  a  month  died,  so  that  if  they  remained  long  enough  only 
200  would  return  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  to  tell  the  tale. 

I  have  no  wish  to  labour  that  part  of  the  story  but  to  emphasise 
the  point  that  it  was  better  for  them  to  appear  to  be  indolent  than  to 
seek  their  own  destruction,  and  to  show  what  has  reacted  against 
labour,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Self-preservation,  in  fact,  and 
care  for  their  families  must  have  appealed  for  many  years  to  the  entire 
population  of  that  locality  to  such  an  extent  as  to  forbid  their  moving 
of  their  own  will  and  to  make  them  hide  from  or  resist  pressure. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  wild  tribes  have  now  more  or  less 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  money,  and  have  learned  to 
appreciate  it,  the  reason  is  that  some  new  tastes  have  been  generated 
or  some  ambitions  roused  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  earning  it. 
It  may  be  that  they  have  come  under  Christian  influences,  or  that 
some  wanderers  have  returned  from  labour  decked  out  in  fascinating 
garments  and  loaded  up  with  engaging  wares  bought  at  the  shops 
which  cater  for  this  class  of  customers.  In  the  former  case  there  is 
an  inspiration  to  adopt  a  higher  standard  of  living  ;  the  latter  is  an 
undoubted  decoy. 

But  the  wild  natives  are  slow  of  thought,  and  when  new  ideas 
came  along  they  had  to  go  softly  and  feel  the  way.  Confidence  in  the 
safety  of  long  journeys  could  only  be  established  when  the  fear  of  death 
was  overcome.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  considerable  demand 
for  labour  failed  to  meet  with  immediate  supply. 

Unreasonable    disappointment,  too,  has  often  found  expression 
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because,  when  better  conditions  prevailed,  almost  the  entire  male 
population  in  a  locality  did  not  flock  to  the  call  for  labour  and  the 
jingle  of  gold.  Due  allowance  has  seldom  been  made  for  the  fact  that 
,a  variety  of  causes  render  it  necessary  for  a  proportion  of  the  men  to 
remain  at  home  always. 

Probably  no  people  in  the  world  are  more  attached  to  their  homes 
than  the  African  natives.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  distinguished  for  extreme 
hospitality  to  each  other  and  to  strangers.  They  are  distinctly  social, 
delighting  in  feasts  and  ceremonies  which  bring  them  into  mutual 
converse,  though  given  on  such  occasions  to  the  abuse  of  beer-drinking. 
Family  ties,  no  less  than  tribal  affairs,  which  are  in  effect  those  of  a 
glorified  family,  bind  them  closely  to  their  villages.  Agricultural 
duties  demand  their  personal  presence  at  intervals  in  the  year,  for,  in 
order  to  ensure  a  harvest  in  due  season,  the  land  has  not  only  to  be 
tilled  and  sown,  but  the  growing  crops  have  to  be  guarded  against 
cattle,  monkeys,  and  wild  animals.  Moreover,  there  are  one  or  more 
weeding  seasons  which,  if  neglected,  lead  to  the  choking  and  deprecia- 
tion of  cereals  of  any  description. 

A  proportion  of  the  able-bodied  men  could  therefore  not  absent 
themselves  entirely  from  their  little  farms  without  detriment,  any 
more  than  a  tenant  farmer  and  his  male  children  could  be  spared 
from  small  agricultural  holdings  in  Great  Britain. 

And  this  point  requires  bringing  home  clearly  to  those  who  loosely 
complain  of  the  indolence  of  the  natives  because  they  do  not  all  go 
out  to  work  at  the  same  time  or  do  not  work  for  long  continuous 
periods. 

Apart  from  the  agricultural  factor  which  regulates  so  powerfully 
the  output  of  labour,  there  are  other  things  which  materially  affect  it. 
The  natives  are  for  the  most  part  allied  to  tribal  and  communal 
systems  with  which  they  are  closely  bound  up.  These  forms  of  mutual 
understanding  and  protection  against  common  enemies  depend  upon 
their  hanging  together  under  chiefs  or  leaders  who,  in  their  ruling 
and  protective  capacity,  naturally  exact  from  their  people  certain 
fixed  duties  as  soldiers  or  retainers.  The  position  of  a  chief  entails 
the  maintenance  of  organisations  for  the  carrying  on  of  verbal  com- 
munications through  recognised  messengers  with  other  clans,  for 
retinues  of  state,  and  for  the  determination  of  cases  and  disputes  in 
courts  of  native  law. 

Matters  connected  with  women  and  property  and  thieving  occupy 
much  attention  in  native  courts,  as  they  do  in  European  courts ;  and 
if  the  chief  is,  happily  for  them,  the  supreme  lawgiver  and  final 
referee,  he  requires  the  machinery  of  a  court  to  assist  in  his  delibera- 
tions and  carry  out  his  judgments.  In  this  way  there  is  a  continual 
drain  upon  the  services  of  the  manhood,  apart  from  those  tied  to  the 
soil,  which  of  course  lessens  the  number  who  would  be  otherwise 
willing  and  available  for  foreign  labour. 
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In  combating  the  theory  of  '  born  indolence  of  the  negroes '  it 
has  been  necessary  to  show,  as  I  have  briefly  done  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  how  their  apparent  indifference  to  labour  may  in  some 
ways  be  accounted  for.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  are  not,  generally  speaking,  energetic  of  disposition  (neither 
are  white  men  born  in  the  tropics),  because  that  quality  has  never 
yet  been  fairly  roused  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  their  life  and  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  felt  the  struggle  for  existence  as  it  is  felt 
in  the  civilised  world,  where  the  standard  of  living  is  higher  and  bread 
has  to  be  won  only  by  acute  competition  with  others. 

Nevertheless,  their  simple  wants  cannot  be  furnished  nor  their 
customs  be  followed  without  some  degree  of  exertion  commensurate 
to  their  physical  ability,  which  has  a  limit.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  their  stamina  is  easily  exhausted,  due  in  a  measure  to  the  poverty 
of  their  food,  which  is  neither  nutritious  in  quality  nor  enduring  in 
its  effects. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  any  statistics  or  even  reliable  informa- 
tion in  respect  of  the  actual  demand  and  supply  of  native  labour  in 
the  Congo  and  adjacent  territories,  and  figures  relating  to  the  popula- 
tion appear  to  be  mere  guesses.  I  must  therefore  dispense  with 
data  which  would  be  useful  in  the  discussion  and  turn  to  the  abstract 
question  '  How  to  attract  the  greatest  number  of  men  available 
for  foreign  labour  ?  ' — that  is,  for  labour  at  such  a  distance  from 
home  as  to  necessitate  long  journeys  and  dependence  upon  others 
for  nourishment  whilst  travelling  and  working. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  abiding  abhorrence  of  any  departure 
from  home  on  account  of  the  dangers  of  the  road  from  enemies  and 
wild  animals,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  food  by  the  way 
sufficient  for  subsistence.  It  is  not  practicable  for  them  to  carry 
more  than  two  or  three  days'  provision,  after  which,  if  no  hospitality 
is  found,  the  wayfarer  is  liable  to  perish.  Parts  of  the  journey  lie 
through  alien  if  not  unfriendly  country  where  the  inhabitants,  though 
disposed  to  hospitality,  are  unable  to  extend  it  wholesale. 

M.  Goffin  puts  the  truth  in  bald  terms  when  he  describes  the  route 
of  the  caravans  between  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Congo  at  one  point 
as  un  sentier  sinistre  jalonne  de  cadavres. 

In  that  expression  we  have  the  answer  to  many  questions  and 
the  crux  of  it  all.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that,  with  such  forebodings, 
any  natives  not  actually  reduced  to  the  last  resorts  or  to  desperate 
straits  would  ever  again  face  such  a  contingency  ? — for  that  everlasting 
memory  is  fixed  in  them. 

Proceeding,  M.  Goffin,  speaking  of  the  survivors,  says  : 

Of  course  we  treated  our  men  with  as  much  humanity  as  possible,  and  did 
all  we  could  to  make  their  condition  sanitary.  Little  by  little  we  succeeded, 
and  gradually  made  a  selection  amongst  the  black  labourers  of  those  races  best 
suited  to  the  climate.  But^a  panic  had  arisen  all  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
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caused  by  the  sick  men  whom  we  had  repatriated.  This  rendered  further  re- 
cruitment in  that  direction  impossible.  Then  we  tried  importing  West  Indian 
negroes  and  Chinese  from  Macao.  They  fared  no  better  than  the  first  lot  of 
2,000  men  who  had  come  from  West  Africa.  Still  we  pegged  away  at  the  gradual 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  life  for  black  men  and  white  in  this  terrible 
Cataract  region. 

Gradually  we  were  able  to  induce  people  to  come  once  more  from  West 
Africa,  from  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Accra.  Under  the  most  elaborately 
careful  conditions  of  life  and  comfort  these  negro  workmen  suffered  no  longer 
in  health  or  morale. 

The  first  thought  upon  reading  these  words  is  to  applaud  the 
effort  of  those  who  brought  about  reform  and  obtained  the  results 
quoted,  and  then  to  ponder  upon  the  ghastly  responsibility  of  employers 
and  the  trials  of  those  employed  to  recruit.  Whether  recruiters 
told  the  truth  or  disguised  it  they  could  expect  little  response. 

Passing  on  now  to  the  stage  where  the  alarm,  according  to 
M.  Goffin,  had  partly  abated  and  labour  was  forthcoming,  he  continues 
his  narrative  : 

But  they  produced  little.  We  said  to  ourselves,  *  It  is  the  born  indolence 
of  the  negro.'  We  sought  for  a  method  of  conquering  this  natural  disinclination 
to  work.  .  .  .  We  adopted  piece-work,  we  sought  to  interest  those  negro  workers 
directly  in  the  amount  of  work  they  put  forth.  The  immediate  results  were 
extraordinary. 

Other  expedients,  which  I  will  come  to,  are  suggested  in  order  to 
cultivate  the  best  energies  of  the  labourer.  But  they  are  subsidiary 
economic  questions  relating  more  to  the  prosperity  of  industrial 
companies  than  to  the  main  point  as  to  how  to  tempt  and  stimulate 
a  flow  of  labour  ;  no  policy  gives  promise  of  endurance  which  is  limited 
to  economic  considerations  only. 

If  men  are  once  attracted,  are  contented,  and  easy  in  their  minds 
upon  the  prospect  of  a  safe  return  home,  I  believe  they  will  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  prove  to  be  reasonable  workers,  provided 
they  are  under  fair-minded  overseers  who  are  not  themselves  intem- 
perate and  lazy,  and  who,  whilst  preserving  discipline,  treat  their 
labourers  honestly,  providing  them  at  the  same  time  with  suitable 
food,  housing,  and  medical  treatment  in  the  event  of  serious  sickness 
or  accident. 

Finally,  M.  Goffin  says  in  summing  up  the  extraordinary  results 
after  establishing  the  system  of  piece-work :  '  The  work  was  at  once 
doubled  from  one  day  to  another,  and  the  Congo  natives  now  supply 
all  the  railway  labour  required,  returning  to  their  villages  at  intervals 
to  be  replaced  by  others.' 

That  is  a  happier  picture,  which  speaks  volumes.  It  ascribes, 
however,  important  results  to  single  and  insignificant  causes.  Piece- 
work is  not  the  chief  cause  nor  a  solution  of  labour  problems :  it  is 
only  a  feature  which  has  come  incidentally  into  operation. 

we  may  take  it  that  the  railway  referred  to  is  but  an  instalment,. 
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and  that  great  industrial  developments  are  following.  If  labour 
is  to  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity  for  these  industries,  in  which 
apparently  much  European  capital  has  been  sunk,  it  must  be  looked 
for,  putting  all  idea  of  pressure  aside,  upon  the  ground  that  the  natives 
have  an  object  in  seeking  it  in  every  direction  because  they  have 
acquired  new  wants,  have  learned  the  purchasing  power  of  money, 
and  are  anxious  to  live  up  to  a  higher  standard.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  anything  has  been  done  in  Congoland  to  promote 
higher  standards,  for  nothing  in  M.  Goffin's  remarks  gives  an  indica- 
tion that  such  is  the  case. 

In  my  opinion  the  true  solution  of  the  question  '  How  to  stimulate 
industrious  habits  ?  '  is  to  be  found  in  education  and  the  influences  of 
the  Christian  religion  as  steps  in  the  path  towards  civilisation. 

Some  of  the  most  competent  experts  and  men  of  different  shades 
of  opinion  in  another  part  of  Africa  have  recently  in  authoritative 
documents  affirmed,  after  solid  investigation,  their  deliberate  belief 
that  education  has  proved  highly  beneficial  to  natives,  and  that  its 
effect  upon  them  has  been  to  increase  their  capacity  for  usefulness 
and  their  earning  power ;  that,  as  a  concomitant  of  religious  and 
moral  instruction,  it  has  been  effective  in  raising  the  standard  of 
material  comfort  and  creating  wants  ;  and  that  these  forces  have 
tended  to  bring  them  into  the  field  of  industry  and  to  effect  their 
conversion  into  an  industrious  people. 

Those  views  of  men  who  had  much  at  stake  in  penning  them  are 
the  best  evidence  we  can  have,  relating  as  they  do  to  territories  which 
have  been  under  active  and  sympathetic  control  for  many  generations. 

It  means  that  Christianity  and  education  serve  to  elevate  character, 
and  automatically  to  compel  the  abandonment  of  wild  habits  which 
kept  the  natives  down  to  the  low  level  of  mere  animal  existence. 

Were  further  evidence  wanted,  a  striking  illustration  of  modern 
racial  changes  is  furnished  by  the  present  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  whose  considered  utterance 
carries  weight,  and  who,  after  a  recent  visit  to  Uganda,  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  information  he  had  publicly  gained  in  the  following  terms  : 

No  greater  contrast  can  be  experienced  than  the  spectacle  of  Uganda  after 
one  travelled  through  the  East  African  Protectorate  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
meeting  native  savages  whose  method  of  showing  you  honour  was  to  paint 
their  skins  in  every  colour  under  the  sun,  and  deck  their  heads  with  feathers 
and  their  bodies  with  shells,  and  dance  to  a  monotonous  hopping  dirge  around 
the  chair  in  which  the  visitor  took  his  seat. 

Once  in  Uganda  you  went  into  another  world.  You  found  there  a  com- 
pletely established  polity — a  State  with  every  one  in  his  place  and  a  place  for 
every  one.  You  found  clothed,  cultivated,  educated  natives.  You  found 
200,000  who  could  read  and  write,  a  very  great  number  who  had  embraced  the 
Christian  faith  sincerely  and  had  abandoned  polygamy  in  consequence  of  their 
conversion. 

You  found,  in  short,  hi  Uganda  almost  everything  which  went  to  vindicate 
the  ideal  which  the  negrophile  had  so  often  held  up  before  the  British  public  and 
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before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  regard  to  which  he  had  so  often  in  other 
places  been  disappointed  by  the  hard  logic  of  facts  and  the  disappointing  trend 
of  concrete  and  material  events.  We  owed  a  great  deal  in  Uganda  to  the 
development  on,  he  thought,  an  unequalled  scale  of  missionary  enterprise.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  negrophilist,  in  the  accepted  sense  of 
the  word,  to  appropriate  such  testimony,  offered  apparently  from 
conviction,  in  support  of  my  argument  for  enlightenment  of  the 
native  races  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

The  missionary  enterprise  to  which  the  speaker  alluded  had, 
as  an  underlying  principle,  associated  with  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity that  elementary  education  which  was  material  for  creating 
self-respect  and  elevating  the  individual. 

Thoughts  of  this  character  raise  the  subject  to  a  higher  level  of 
discussion,  leaving  far  behind  such  questions  as  the  economic  value 
of  piece-work  because  it  is  more  lucrative  to  all  parties.  We  are  led 
to  consider  how  the  formation  of  industrious  habits  can  be  more 
universally  encouraged  as  a  creed  amongst  the  growing  coloured 
natives  who  have  not  hitherto  felt  the  impulse. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  sound  economic  reasons  which  suggest 
a  liberal  and  encouraging  attitude,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the 
European  nations,  in  taking  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment, have  incurred  at  the  same  time  moral  obligations  to  provide 
for  the  care  and  development  of  subject  races. 

Admitting,  then,  that  raising  the  standard  of  wants  and  ideals 
are  chief  elements  in  the  fostering  of  diligence,  it  is  important  to 
consider,  after  these  aims  have  been  partially  achieved,  how  natives 
who  have  come  under  improving  influence  should  be  treated  when 
introduced  into  congregated  fields  of  labour.  Manifestly  the  method 
of  living,  food,  housing,  and  treatment  should  be,  though  simple, 
appropriate  and  such  as  not  to  remind  them  of  the  bitter  experience  of 
the  past  as  set  forth  in  the  quotations  I  have  given.  These  memories 
can  only  be  wiped  out  by  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  sound 
and  healthy  conditions  which,  if  rigorously  adhered  to,  will  attract 
the  men  who  formerly  were  frightened  away. 

The  future  purpose  of  those  who  require  labour  and  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  its  administration  must  be  to  ensure  reasonable 
control  of  it  by  Government  from  recruitment  to  repatriation.  I  do 
not  mean  that  any  Government  should  undertake  recruiting,  believing 
that  public  officials  should  be  absolutely  freed  from  making  pledges, 
which  as  recruiters  they  would  have  to  do — pledges  which  they 
cannot  fulfil — in  respect  of  the  amount  and  description  of  wages,  food, 
and  good  treatment  to  be  accorded  by  employers. 

The  proper  function  of  public  officers  is  to  be  unhampered  by 
any  such  duties  or  pledges,  but  to  be  ready  to  hear  and  redress  legiti- 
mate grievances  and  to  be  watchful  of  the  strangers  whose  guardians 
they  ought  to  be.  If  they  are  employed  as  recruiters,  they  are  handi- 
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capped  at  once  in  the  performance  of  higher  duties ;  and,  moreover, 
should  the  demand  for  labour  be  excessive,  they  are  liable  to  be  made 
the  instruments  of  pressure  in  the  name  of  Government. 

It  is  considered  unpractical,  I  know,  to  suggest  that  in  countries 
where  there  are  no  railways,  or  none  but  trunk  lines,  and  few  other 
main  lines  of  traffic,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  strings  of  natives  proceeding  to  and  from  labour  markets.  But  I 
believe  such  accommodation  at  intervals  to  be  good  business,  effective 
in  results  and  humane.  The  cost  of  maintenance  of  buildings  is 
small,  and  they  will  always  prove  the  best  sedative  against  that  alarm 
which  so  many  of  these  tropical  natives  have  felt  at  the  prospect  of 
travelling. 

By  the  establishment  of  such  places,  which  may  be  humble  of 
construction  and  equipped  with  the  common  food  of  the  country,  the 
natives  may  be  landed  at  their  destinations  in  a  contented  mind  and 
fit  for  work.  The  unfitness  and  disinclination  alluded  to  by  M.  Goffin 
may  in  all  probability  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  men  he  referred 
to  were  starved,  and  unequal  until  after  a  long  rest  to  regain  the 
necessary  strength. 

If  the  labourers  are  contented,  it  is  notorious  throughout  the 
continent  of  Africa  that  they  become  interested  and  good  workers. 
They  are  eager  to  learn  new  devices,  adapt  themselves  readily  to  the 
use  of  machinery  and  appliances,  and  are  easily  managed.  But  to 
remain  contented  they  require  to  be  assured  of  protection ,  in  their 
rights  and  of  absolute  justice  when  they  throw  themselves  upon 
the  mercy  of  their  magistrates  or  rulers.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  give 
them  good  pay  and  good  food  if  justice  is  withheld.  They  will  submit 
to  the  cruellest  punishment  for  misdeeds,  but  will  never  forget 
injustice. 

I  do  not  lay  much  store  by  piece-work.  It  is  capable  of  being 
used  by  unscrupulous  overseers  as  a  means  of  fraud,  and,  in  any  case, 
is  only  an  item  in  the  larger  question.  It  produces  perhaps  a  higher 
output  and  gives  hard  workers  a  better  wage ;  but  it  cannot  be 
fairly  extended  to  new  hands,  who  take  a  long  time  to  learn  its  methods 
and  advantages.  M.  Goffin,  who  builds  up  a  case  upon  it,  says  c  men 
volunteered  for  overtime  work  in  order  to  ensure  the  completion  of 
their  tasks  within  the  fixed  period ;  they  themselves  did  justice  on 
any  sluggard  and  dragged  him  if  necessary  to  his  task.' 

It  is  by  no  means  safe  to  subject  them  to  overtime,  for  their  hours 
are  always  long ;  and  if  some  had  to  be  dragged  to  their  tasks  they 
were  either  ill  or  enslaved,  and  the  idea  of  free-contract  work  vanishes. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  voices  a  sound  aphorism  when  he  lays  stress 
upon  the  iniquity  of  paying  labourers  in  trade  goods.  Wherever 
that  has  been  done  it  has  led  to  grave  abuses,  besides  which  it  is 
entirely  destructive  of  the  whole  idea  of  wages.  It  results  in  the 
lading  up  of  the  weary  workman  after  his  period  of  toil  with  many 
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goods  for  which  he  has  no  immediate  use,  and  which  he  is  forced  to 
carry  a  long  distance. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  exchange  for  labour  should  be  hard 
cash  in  currency  that  will  be  honoured  at  every  shop,  and  any  persons 
convicted  of  so  mean  an  act  as  cheating  a  poor  black  man  who  cannot 
reckon  his  own  account  should  be  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  law.  If  cheating  goes  on  undetected  and  unpunished,  any  centre 
where  it  flourishes  is  rigidly  shunned  by  workers,  who  rapidly  pass 
the  word  from  one  to  another.  That  is  the  reason  why  one  set  of 
employers  are  popular  and  others  find  great  difficulty  in  getting 
labour  if  they  are  not  scrupulously  particular  in  insisting  upon  fair 
play. 

These  reflections  occur  to  me  on  reading  M.  Goffin's  remarks, 
and  arising  from  them  I  beg  to  summarise  certain  suggestions  prompted 
by  experience  in  reply  to  the  question  under  review. 

The  policy  recommended  is  (a)  to  adopt  upon  general  principles  the 
following  methods  in  regard  to  the  recruitment  and  treatment  of  native 
labourers : 

(1)  Let  the  enlisting  of  labourers  be  conducted  by  licensed  men, 
other  than  Government  officers,  who  will  faithfully  describe  the  nature 
of  work  and  wages  and  give  no  promise  which  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

(2)  Provide  accommodation  and  food  for  use  of  recruits  along 
labour  routes. 

(3)  Supply  labourers  with  wholesome  food,  decent  housing,  and 
medical  aid. 

(4)  Afford  opportunities  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  and  grievances. 

(5)  Pay  in  cash  and  prevent  fraud. 

(b)  to  exert  influence  to  raise  their  standard  so  that  they  may 
increase  their  wants  and  be  led  to  enter  into  the  industrial  life  of  the 
country. 

By  the  adoption  of  such  policy  in  the  Congo  or  any  other 
territories  the  tendency  will  be  to  inspire  labourers,  who  will  become 
contented,  happy,  and  interested  workers  ;  it  will  also  be  to  reconcile 
the  wanderer  for  his  absence,  and  to  create  an  eagerness  for  that  which 
labour  gives — a  return  in  the  form  of  enlightenment  as  well  as  wages. 

GODFREY  LAGDEN. 
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MATTY    OF    SP1TALFIELDS 


ON  a  sunny  February  morning,  which  in  its  soft  breath  held  a  decep- 
tive promise  of  Spring,  a  curious  little  scene  was  being  enacted  upon 
the  broad  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  Spitalfields  Church.  Overhead 
the  sparrows  chirped  wisely  in  the  blackened  branches  of  the  elm 
trees,  and  the  pigeons,  deluded  by  a  sky  too  high  and  blue  to  be 
tainted  by  the  smoke  of  a  London  winter,  pursued  their  amorous 
adventures  on  the  church  porch,  and  quarrelled  over  the  best  sites  for 
building,  with  reckless  and  shortsighted  confidence.  Passers-by  in 
this  most  busy  thoroughfare  of  Spitalfields  are  not  usually  observant 
of  any  but  their  own  concerns,  and  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
in  a  mixed  group  of  little  children,  boys  and  girls,  some  rather  more 
ragged  and  dirty  than  others,  to  attract  attention.  Only  one  person 
stepped  out  of  his  way  and  quietly  mounted  a  few  of  the  steps  to 
obtain  a  nearer  view  of  what  the  children  were  about.  As  he  did  so 
the  group  partially  opened  and  disclosed  the  central  figure  of  a  very 
little  girl,  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  nightshirt,  clasping  a  bundle 
tightly  in  her  arms.  '  Matty,'  he  murmured  to  himself,  '  I  thought 
as  much,'  and  he  prepared  unobtrusively  to  await  developments. 
c  Matty,'  as  he  called  her,  was  probably  small  for  her  age,  which  might 
have  been  anything  between  seven  and  ten,  but  her  face,  with  its 
irregular  features  and  very  blue  eyes  set  wide  apart,  held  all  the  pre- 
cocity of  Cockney  childhood.  It  was  also  extremely  dirty,  and  it  was 
crowned  by  a  tangled  mass  of  yellow  curls.  The  nightshirt  was  several 
sizes  too  large,  and  seriously  embarrassed  her  movements,  until  with 
her  disengaged  hand  she  impatiently  caught  it  up,  thereby  displaying 
two  little  sticks  of  legs  and  a  pair  of  boots  remarkable  for  their  means 
of  ventilation.  On  her  left  arm  the  child  held  with  detachment  rather 
than  tenderness,  but  with  all  the  assurance  of  an  experienced  parish 
priest,  a  large  wax  doll  with  a  head  as  flaxen  as  its  owner,  dressed 
in  a  flowing  robe  of  stiff  white  muslin  which  came  down  almost  to  the 
hem  of  the  nightshirt.  It  was  a  motley  little  congregation  that  was 
gathered  about  her,  but  every  member  of  it  was  in  deadly  earnest. 
Several  of  the  girls  with  their  clearly  defined  features,  bright  dark 
eyes,  and,  it  must  be  added,  superior  clothing,  suggested  the  proximity 
of  the  Ghetto,  and  these  were  following  Matty's  performance  with 
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especial  eagerness.  On  the  step  at  their  feet  was  a  red  earthenware 
saucer,  full  of  water,  evidently  the  property  of  the  pigeons,  but  bor- 
rowed now  for  a  more  serious  purpose  than  that  of  cleanliness.  Matty 
was  proceeding  to  business.  Her  clear  childish  voice  floated  down 
to  the  spectator  on  the  steps  below  between  the  clang  and  rattle  of 
the  passing  tram-cars.  '  'Oo  names  this  child,  I  say  1  ' 

'  I  do,'  came  in  unhesitating  response,  and  a  little  Jewish  girl, 
larger,  but  probably  not  much  older  than  Matty,  and  as  clean  and 
tidy  as  the  latter  was  the  reverse,  stepped  out  of  the  circle.  *  Yer 
can't,  Yenci — yer  a  Jew,'  was  the  shrill  retort ;  and  the  amateur  parson, 
hugging  the  baby  with  quite  unclerical  fierceness,  stepped  back  into 
a  bodyguard  of  ragged  Gentile  boys.  The  altercation  was  short  but 
decisive.  There  was  a  squaring  up  of  small  elbows  and  a  flutter  of 
diminutive  skirts,  for  the  little  Jewish  girl  was  one  having  authority 
in  her  own  sphere,  and  more  accustomed  to  command  than  to  obey. 

But  Matty  had  no  time  to  fight.  The  ceremony  must  be  gone 
on  with,  so  administering  a  well-aimed  cuff  at  her  nearest  boy  cham- 
pion, she  chose  her  own  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  *  Florence  shan't 
'ave  no  gawdmother '  she  announced,  with  a  studied  insolence  which 
effectually  reduced  her  adversary  to  silence,  and  drawing  the  saucer 
towards  her  she  was  about  to  proceed  with  that  portion  of  the  bap- 
tismal service  which  had  impressed  her  infant  imagination.  At  this 
point,  however,  the  spectator  of  the  little  scene,  who  was  almost 
as  wise  as  he  was  kind,  went  swiftly  down  the  steps  and  on  his  way 
unheeded. 

He  was  a  hard-worked  clergyman  who  gave  a  great  portion  of  his 
time  to  befriending  the  children  of  that  curious  scum  of  London 
population  which  finds  its  temporary  home  in  the  meanest  streets  of 
Spitalfields.  Flotsam  and  jetsam  floated  up,  for  the  most  part  from 
the  provinces,  to  seek  that  refuge  from  law  and  order  which,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  of  civilisation,  still  flourishes  within  a  short  walk  of 
Liverpool  Street  Station. 

It  was  in  such  a  street,  where  no  self-respecting  policeman  dared 
to  show  his  face,  that  some  months  ago  this  clergyman  had  first  dis- 
covered Matty.  He  could  find  out  nothing  about  her  parents  except 
that  they  were  recent  arrivals.  The  father  had  just  met  with  a  sudden 
and  mysterious  end,  which  made  it  possible  to  remove  Matty  and  her 
mother,  a  poor  feeble  creature,  who  professed  herself  (though  her 
sincerity  was  open  to  question)  only  too  pleased  to  return  to  the 
respectable  surroundings  in  which,  according  to  her  own  story,  she 
had  passed  her  youth.  Work  was  found  for  her,  and  help  of  every  kind 
was  freely  given  to  a  case  which  promised  such  satisfactory  results. 
Of  course,  it  was  from  the  child  that  so  much  was  hoped — and 
it  was  the  child  who  seemed  destined  to  be  a  disappointment.  After 
nearly  a  year  of  unremitting  effort  on  behalf  of  this  waif  of  the  streets, 
who  set  the  whole  social  and  charitable  machinery  of  Spitalfields  at 
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defiance,  the  majority  of  those  interested  in  her  case  began  to  own 
themselves  baffled. 

It  was  only  her  original  discoverer  who  refused — though  he  had 
ample  justification  to  the  contrary — to  be  discouraged.  The  origin 
of  Matty  remained,  as  I  have  said,  even  to  him  a  mystery,  but  with 
the  origin  of  '  Florence  '  he  was  quite  familiar.  Had  he  not  only 
yesterday  bought  this  waxen  beauty  himself  at  a  toyshop  in 
Bishopsgate,  and  presented  her  to  a  little  girl  whom  he  had  caught 
the  previous  evening  flying  in  the  confusion  of  despair  towards  the 
very  street  from  which  she  had  been  so  lately  rescued  ?  Matty,  who 
slipped  like  an  eel  through  the  fingers  of  Sunday  school  teachers, 
whose  irregular  attendance  at  the  County  Council  school  was  a  subject 
of  perpetual  warfare  between  the  authorities  and  her  mother,  yet 
chose  occasionally  to  attend  a  little  class  conducted  by  some  ladies 
from  a  neighbouring  settlement  with  a  view  to  catching  the  more 
irreclaimable  of  the  infant  population — offspring  for  the  most  part  of 
thieves  and  gaolbirds.  Here  the  children  were  taught  the  elements 
of  Christianity,  to  sew  a  seam,  and  their  letters ;  and  the  ladies,  knowing 
their  homes  and  the  manner  of  their  upbringing,  sometimes  found  it 
desirable  to  search  their  small  persons  before  they  left,  to  make  sure 
that  they  had  carried  away  no  portable  property.  Matty  had  been 
a  member  of  the  class  before  her  attempted  regeneration,  and  that 
she  should  continue  fitfully  to  attend  it,  considering  her  improved 
social  condition,  was  perhaps  regrettable,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  wayward  Matty  should  attend  a  class  at  all  was  in  some  sense 
a  gain. 

Two  evenings  ago,  a  sixpence  which  was  to  have  been  bestowed 
as  a  prize  for  good  conduct  was  not  to  be  found  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  class.  Suspicion  fell  upon  Matty,  who  was  relentlessly  searched, 
even  to  her  shoes  and  stockings,  but  in  vain.  Then  one  lady,  still 
unconvinced,  had  boldly  run  her  ringers  through  the  tangled  head, 
and  there,  knotted  tight  into  a  curl,  was  the  missing  coin.  Matty's 
early  training,  in  spite  of  her  mother's  repeated  assertions  that  she 
had  *  always  brought  the  child  up  respectable,'  had  obviously  been 
too  much  for  her,  but  no  doubt  the  fun  of  so  skilfully  eluding  her 
elders  had  also  been  irresistible.  '  It  weren't  the  pennies  I  done  it 
for,'  she  gasped  between  spasmodic  sobs  of  outraged  pride,  possibly 
of  shame,  and  certainly  of  fury  at  having  been  outwitted.  And  the 
clergyman  whom  Matty  ever  afterwards  called  the  '  doll-parson,'  and 
whom  she  regarded  with  unhesitating  confidence  as  her  natural 
protector,  believed  her,  for  he  maintained,  in  spite  of  her  persistent 
revolt  against  discipline,  that  he  had  never  discovered  any  bad  instincts 
in  his  proteyee.  So  he  dried  her  eyes  and  escorted  her  home  to  an 
hysterical  and  ineffective  mother  whose  pious  expressions  of  vicarious 
repentance  aroused  in  him  the  deepest  suspicion.  He  was,  however, 
after  ten  years'  work  in  the  slums,  an  old-fashioned  believer  in  th" 
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strengthening  and  purifying  influence  of  maternal  responsibility ; 
so  having  gently  but  firmly  explained  to  Matty  the  nature  of  her 
misdemeanour,  he  had  comforted  her  with  a  wax  baby  nearly  as  large 
as  herself  and  with  a  far  completer  wardrobe  than  the  child  had  ever 
owned. 

This  morning  he  had  witnessed  the  firstfruits  of  his  experiment ! 
As  he  went  on  his  way  he  smiled  to  himself  over  Matty's  unexpected 
knowledge  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  scarcely  justified  by  the 
limited  amount  of  religious  teaching  she  had  consented  to  imbibe. 
He  thought  it  quite  uncertain  whether  she  had  ever  been  baptized 
herself — it  was  a  point  on  which  he  doubted  the  mother's  veracity — but 
at  least  the  child  had  been  determined  that  '  Florence  '  should  have  a 
good  start  as  a  Christian  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  a  '  gawd- 
mother.'  Matty's  clerical  friend  also  wondered  how  soon  Yenci,  the 
little  Jewish  girl  whose  sponsorship  had  been  repudiated,  would  be 
'  even  '  with  Matty.  His  work  led  him  constantly  amongst  the  un- 
orthodox Jews,  of  a  class  which  has  a  clever  capacity  for  making 
the  best  of  both  worlds  in  the  matter  of  philanthropy,  as  well  as 
amongst  those  who,  presumably  converted  to  Christianity  and  cast 
out  by  their  own  community,  are  naturally  dependent  upon  the  charity 
of  their  Christian  neighbours.  He  knew  Yenci,  whose  parents  belonged 
to  the  first  class,  and  he  knew  that  between  the  two  little  girls  there 
existed  a  curious  unacknowledged  friendship,  which  had  in  it  an 
element  of  rivalry.  Matty's  originality  and  incomparable  daring 
were  occasionally  useful  to  the  group  of  Jewish  children  whose 
games  Yenci  organised,  and  whom  she  led  through  the  streets  of 
Spitalfields  in  search  of  adventure.  And  while  Matty  sometimes 
joined  in  their  games  and  picked  up  a  smattering  of  Yiddish,  and 
admired  Yenci's  knowledge  of  the  world,  she  was  instinctively 
conscious  that  she  herself  as  an  English  child  and  a  Gentile  held  a 
superior  position  to  the  '  alien,'  for  Yenci's  parents  were  Polish  Jews. 
If  she  did  not  understand  anything  of  the  religious  differences,  she 
had  been  quite  quick  enough  to  pick  up  a  recognition  of  that  dividing 
line  which  in  the  East-end  is  never  forgotten  even  by  the  children, 
and  to  be  convinced,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  little  Jewish  girl  was  no 
suitable  '  gawdmother  '  for  her  Florence. 

That  Matty's  incursions  into  the  Ghetto  were  countenanced 
by  the  Jewish  mothers  was,  perhaps,  a  point  in  the  child's  favour, 
for  no  flagrant  misdemeanour  on  the  part  of  this  Gentile  scapegrace 
would  have  been  tolerated  for  a  moment. 

It  was  in  the  Jewish  quarter  that  I  first  saw  Matty,  and  it  must 
be  owned  that  our  brief  acquaintance  began  under  rather  discreditable 
circumstances. 

In  a  back  street  of  Spitalfields,  there  is  a  small  and  unimposing 
edifice  which,  in  the  days  when  the  silk  looms  were  at  work,  and  the 
flying  shuttle  could  be  heard  through  every  open  doorway,  was  used 
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as  the  French  Huguenot  Chapel.  Here  also  John  Wesley  had  thun- 
dered forth  his  message  from  the  wooden  pulpit,  and  now  it  is  '  hired 
on  lease/  as  a  Jewish  synagogue.  On  the  winter  afternoon  on  which 
I  had  strolled  into  it  out  of  a  mild  curiosity  to  see  its  relics  it  had  a 
dark  and  dreary  aspect.  Its  only  occupant  was  a  venerable  bearded 
gentleman  who  might  have  sat  for  a  portrait  of  his  Father  Abraham. 
He  looked  up  for  a  moment  to  cast  a  hawk-like  eye  upon  the  intruder, 
but  seeing  that  I  was  only  occupied  with  the  mural  tablets  erected 
by  pious  Huguenots  and  Wesleyans  he  bent  again  over  the  Torah  and 
continued  to  mumble  out  the  law.  Presently  from  under  the  seat  of 
a  high  wooden  pew  in  which  I  had  established  myself  to  rest  for  a  few 
moments,  I  became  aware  of  a  gentle  shuffling  sound  which  was 
followed  by  a  cautious  tug  at  my  skirts.  Looking  down  in  nervous 
expectation  of  what  should  follow,  I  saw  a  small  head  of  light  yellow 
curls  emerge,  and  a  minute  and  grimy  hand  confidently  clutched  my 
skirt.  A  dirty  little  face,  adorned  with  a  wide  grin  and  a  pair  of 
twinkling  blue  eyes,  was  raised  to  mine  for  a  moment,  while  a  tiny 
finger  was  pointed  at  the  venerable  figure  bent  over  the  desk.  Then 
from  somewhere  near  my  feet  was  emitted  a  sound  such  as  all  boys 
and  a  few  girls  of  every  age  and  nationality  can  produce  with  the  aid 
of  two  fingers  to  their  lips.  In  this  case  it  was  certainly  subdued, 
but  Abraham  raised  his  nose  for  a  moment  from  his  book  and  scowled 
terribly  in  my  direction. 

Meantime  a  slight  scuffle  and  the  whisk  of  a  ridiculous  skirt,  and  the 
child,  imp,  or  whatever  it  was,  had  reached  the  open  doorway,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  pair  of  eyes  dancing  with  mischief 
peering  round  the  doorpost.  Happily  for  me,  since  I  felt  myself 
left  in  an  equivocal  position,  Abraham  at  that  moment  caught 
sight  of  the  vanishing  child  in  the  doorway,  and  I  left  the  building 
with  what  haste  I  could,  and  I  trust  with  an  unblemished  character. 
It  was  a  few  days  later  that  I  saw  Matty  for  the  second  time.  Her 
friend  the  '  doll-parson '  was  strolling  with  me  down  Wentworth 
Street,  when  at  a  crowded  corner  we  became  aware  of  some  obstruction 
to  the  traffic.  A  drayman  with  many  sanguinary  ejaculations  had 
been  forced  to  draw  his  powerful  horses  up  short  upon  their  haunches 
whilst  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway,  under  their  very  noses,  was 
Matty — skipping.  Indifferent  alike  to  the  epithets  heaped  upon  her 
by  the  justly  indignant  drayman,  and  to  the  fact  that  those  trampling 
iron  hoofs  were  within  a  perilous  distance  of  her  bare  toes,  the  child 
danced  backwards  and  forwards  over  her  rope  with  all  the  grace 
and  dexterity  which  characterised  her  every  movement.  Up  a  by 
street  a  barrel-organ  was  playing  a  popular  waltz  tune,  and  she  skipped 
in  time  to  the  music,  executing  all  sorts  of  intricate  figures  the  while, 
with  extraordinary  precision.  Suddenly  she  caught  sight  of  us,  and 
flinging  down  her  bit  of  rope  to  be  trampled  on  by  the  horses,  she 
flew  across  the  street,  and  clasping  her  friend's  hand  with  both  her  own 
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small  ones  she  peered  at  me  behind  his  back,  jigging  meantime  up  and 
down  on  her  toes  after  the  manner  of  young  children.  '  Yer  the  lady 
I  'ad  larks  with  in  the  synagogue,'  she  announced  with  the  wide 
grin  which  was  already  familiar  to  me.  I  meekly  acquiesced,  and  my 
acceptance  of  the  position  seemed  to  create  a  bond  of  nefarious  fellow- 
ship between  Matty  and  myself  which  for  its  brief  duration  was 
inexplicably  flattering. 

'  But  you  should  see  her  dance,'  said  the  '  doll-parson  '  to  me  later, 
when  he  had  been  explaining  the  difficulties  over  Matty's  moral  and 
mental  education.  He  went  on  to  tell  me  that  he  had  already  interested 
a  theatrical  friend  in  her.  '  But  meantime  she  must  go  through  the 
mill,  poor  little  Matty,'  he  added,  *  and  the  mother's  the  difficulty. ' 

Yenci  did  not  have  to  wait  so  very  long  for  the  occasion  of  '  being 
even  '  with  her  rival.  After  the  unlucky  incident  of  the  sixpence,  a 
determined  effort  was  made  to  reclaim  Matty  more  efficiently.  There 
was  even  some  talk  of  getting  her  into  a  home  for  Waifs  and  Strays  in 
the  country,  but  the  wiser  amongst  those  interested  in  her  welfare 
decided  that  the  little  girl  could  be  best  controlled  through  her 
affections.  And  there  was  no  doubt  that  she  clung  with  a  curious  but 
undeniable  attachment  to  her  comfortless  home  and  to  the  foolish 
slovenly  mother  who  varied  in  her  maternal  attitude  between  hys- 
terical demonstrations  of  tenderness  and  apathetic  indifference. 

This  attachment  of  Matty's  was  regarded  as  a  sign  that  the  mother, 
according  to  her  lights,  was  not  after  all  such  a  bad  one.  Mrs.  Power, 
as  she  chose  to  be  called,  never  ceased  to  thank  heaven  for  having 
'  remembered  '  the  four  other  children  who  had  been  born  to  her  and 
thus  restricted  her  responsibilities ;  but  she  was  never  unkind  to  the 
child  and  fed  her  out  of  her  wages  and  the  money  supplied  to  her  with- 
out stint  if  also  without  discretion  or  management.  It  was  at  all 
events  agreed — and  here  the  '  doll-parson  '  was  probably  listened  to — 
that  without  responsibilities  at  all,  Mrs.  Power  would  be  a  less  edifying 
member  of  society.  Meantime  Matty  conceived  the  deepest  distrust 
of  those  kind  and  active  ladies  who  had  already  deprived  her  of  her 
mother's  society  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  who  now  talked 
in  their  smooth  gentle  voices  about  the  country.  She  did  not  know 
definitely  what  the  '  country  '  might  mean — her  irregular  attendance 
at  classes  had  never  earned  her  the  right  to  spend  the  day  there — but 
it  haunted  her  childish  dreams  as  a  pitiless  inexorable  waste  devoid 
of  houses  or  barrel-organs,  or  Yencis,  or  even  mothers.  So  she  was 
left  at  home,  but  Mrs.  Power  was  seriously  talked  to,  and  all  the 
philanthropic  and  political  batteries  of  Spitalfields  were  let  loose 
upon  the  couple.  As  a  consequence  Matty,  for  a  brief  space,  came 
to  the  Provided  schools  with  amazing  regularity,  and  her  mother  was 
even  induced  to  take  her  to  church  on  two  consecutive  Sundays. 

In  these  days,  when  the  condition  of  our  infant  population  has 
become  very  properly  one  of  the  most  important  of  economic  questions 
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in  England,  and  legislation  is  busy  with  the  protection  of  the  children 
of  the  poor,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  their  interests  will  escape 
the  contamination  of  party  feeling.  In  the  opening  months  of  this 
year  of  grace  1908,  the  needs  of  the  underfed  and  necessitous  school- 
children and  the  desirability  of  the  long-suffering  ratepayer  ministering 
to  these  needs  without  the  investigation  demanded  by  voluntary 
contributors,  has  become  a  popular  warcry  of  the  Progressive  Socialists. 
Yenci's  father  owned  a  small  newspaper  shop  and  was  something  of  a 
politician,  so  Yenci  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Gentile 
children,  and  of  the  activity  of  the  Socialists  on  their  behalf,  as  opposed 
to  the  voluntary  fund  inaugurated  by  the  County  Council.  Therefore  one 
Friday  afternoon,  when  she  was  doing  her  mother's  shopping  in  Mid- 
dlesex Street,  and  caught  sight  of  Matty  dodging  between  the  avenues 
of  barrows,  diving  under  stalls,  and  pausing  in  her  swallow-like  flight 
to  gaze  lovingly  at  a  fine  array  of  penny  toys,  she  deliberately  ap- 
proached her.  One  of  Yenci's  arms  was  thrust  through  a  ring  of 
bread,  and  under  the  other  she  clasped  a  piece  of  cheese  in  a  news- 
paper. Holding  them  both  out  invitingly  to  Matty,  she  said  in  her 
slow  difficult  English,  '  Have  a  bite,  you  ne-cess-i-tous  child.'  The 
little  Jewess  had  got  her  long  word  quite  correctly,  and  it  impressed 
Matty,  who  had  certainly  never  heard  it  before,  as  quite  the  worst 
insult  which  had  ever  been  addressed  to  her.  Yenci  had  fled  and 
was  lost  in  the  crowd  before  she  had  recovered  herself  sufficiently 
to  retaliate.  So  she  went  home  and  thought  about  it,  and  decided 
that  she  hated  Jews  and  was  very  glad  she  had  not  allowed  Yenci 
to  be  Florence's  godmother ;  but,  after  the  fashion  of  children,  a 
certain  shame  held  her  from  asking  an  explanation  of  the  word  of  any 
older  person. 

It  was  on  Monday  morning,  just  as  school  was  over,  that  a 
strange  gentleman  appeared  in  Matty's  classroom.  The  children 
were  just  forming  up  into  a  double  line  to  march  out,  and  the 
visitor  swept  the  little  ranks  with  an  eager  and  critical  eye. 
Almost  instantly  he  singled  out  Matty's  drooping  forlorn  little 
figure,  pale  grubby  face,  and  untidy  head  of  hair.  Who,  indeed, 
who  saw  Matty  in  school  could  associate  her  with  the  child,  in- 
stinct with  life  and  gaiety,  dancing  joyously  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
thoroughfare,  dodging  through  the  street  solitary  or  with  an  army 
of  adventurous  spirits  behind  her,  or  conducting  a  religious  ceremony 
upon  the  steps  of  the  church  ?  '  That  child  should  be  on  the  list,'  he 
said  severely ;  and  Matty,  filled  with  nameless  apprehension,  shivered 
and  looked  smaller  than  ever.  Teacher  appeared  doubtful.  '  Our 
Care  Committee  knows  all  about  her,'  she  replied  suavely ;  '  any 
member  of  it  will  tell  you  the  little  girl  is  small  for  her  age,  but  she 
is  not  underfed.'  But  the  visitor  was  not  satisfied.  '  If  that  child 
is  not  necessitous,'  he  said,  '  I  never  saw  one  that  was.'  The  children 
had  begun  to  move  now,  and  Matty  was  near  enough  to  hear  the 
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dreaded  word.  Her  small  frame  shook  with  a  very  access  of  rage,  and, 
her  manners  being  still  sadly  primitive,  she  put  out  a  pink  tongue  at 
the  offender  as  she  passed  him.  But  this  was  an  act  of  insubordination 
which  could  not  be  passed  over,  for  the  sake  of  teacher's  pride,  and  a 
firm  hand  was  laid  on  the  skinny  little  shoulder  and  Matty  was  with- 
drawn from  the  ranks  while  her  companions  marched  on  to  the  open 
door  and  liberty.  '  What  did  you  have  for  breakfast,  little  girl  ?  ' 
inquired  the  stranger,  seizing  his  opportunity;  and  Matty,  whose 
mother  had  overslept  herself  and  who  had  consequently  come  to 
school  on  nothing  better  than  a  crust  filched  from  the  cupboard, 
answered  unhesitatingly,  '  'Ot  cross  buns  and  treacle,'  that  being  the 
most  sumptuous  fare  which  rose  at  the  moment  before  her  mental 
vision.  Teacher  smiled  grimly,  and  Matty,  with  a  determined  wriggle, 
freed  herself  from  the  detaining  hand  and  was  gone  like  a  streak  of 
lightning.  Outside  the  school  gates  she  ran  straight  into  her  friend  the 
'  doll-parson.'  He  was  a  kind,  comforting  sort  of  person  who  always 
seemed  to  be  on  hand  when  the  child  wanted  him,  and  she  clung  round 
his  knees,  pouring  out  a  torrent  of  inarticulate  indignation  in  which 
'  black  gentleman,'  entreaties  not  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  portentous 
word  '  cessitous  '  alone  reached  him..  As  it  happened,  he  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Care  Committee,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to 
interview  the  representative  of  the  Underfed  Children's  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  London  Education  Committee,  and  Matty  found 
a  ready  comforter. 

'  Necessitous  ?  Why,  of  course  you're  not.  Splendid  feed  this  morn- 
ing, hadn't  you  ?  '  '  'Ot  cross  buns  and  treacle,'  murmured  a  quavering 
little  voice  into  his  neck,  whilst  a  damp  face  was  pressed  against  his 
well-starched  collar.  '  Of  course,  of  course,'  said  her  protector 
soothingly,  '  and  when  I've  talked  to  that  black  gentleman,  we'll  go 
and  have  some  dinner  together.' 

So  the  only  result  of  political  intervention  in  this  instance  was  that 
Matty  was  thoroughly  pauperised  for  that  day,  and  given  a  dinner 
which  might  have  compensated  for  several  omitted  breakfasts.  When 
it  was  over,  a  confession  had  to  be  made,  for  Matty  was  developing  a 
sense  of  honour.  '  It  wasn't  'ot  cross  buns  and  treacle,'  came  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  whilst  the  '  doll-parson '  was  aware  that  two  bright 
eyes  were  peering  at  him  through  some  grubby  little  fingers ;  '  but  I 
thought  as  the  black  gentleman  'd  tike  me  away.'  '  All  right,  Matty,' 
he  responded,  '  but  I  think  next  time  we'll  call  it  a  crust ' — and 
Matty  turned  very  pink  and  giggled  with  some  decent  discomfiture. 

When  she  recounted  her  adventures  to  her  mother  in  the  evening, 
she  met  with  rather  scant  sympathy. 

'  Well,  if  they're  goin'  to  give  you  a  free  breakfast,'  she  queried 
fretfully,  for  Mrs.  Power  had  been  listening  to  some  discussion  amongst 
her  neighbours,  '  why  should  7  git  up  early  ?  And  now  the  parson's  - 
give  yer  dinner,  and  soon  it'll  be  supper,  and  there'll  be  gold  plate 
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p'raps,  and  everythin'  else,  an'  wot  I  say  is,  wot's  the  use  of  us  pore 
mothers  frettin'  ourselves  ?  ' 

There  was  undeniably  some  truth  in  Mrs.  Power's  self-exculpation, 
but  when  a  lady  on  the  Care  Committee  interviewed  her  next  morning 
on  the  subject  of  Matty's  breakfast,  which  they  knew  to  be  amply 
provided  for,  she  wept  into  a  corner  of  her  apron  and  said  the  '  child 
was  that  dainty  there  was  no  pleasin'  'er,  and  she  was  never  'ungry  of 
a  mornin' — never.'  Here  also  she  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  for  a 
delicate  child  who  lives  and  sleeps  with  her  mother  in  a  room  eight 
feet  square,  the  window  of  which  is  kept  hermetically  sealed  all  the 
twenty-four  hours  round,  is  not  likely  to  be  '  'ungry  of  a  mornin'.' 

'  I  don't  think  the  woman  is  altogether  to  blame,'  said  the  same 
lady  in  relating  the  incident  to  me  a  little  later.  '  The  child  is  really 
unmanageable.  I  am  afraid  she  will  come  to  no  good.*  '  You  see, 
she's  a  genius,'  said  I,  '  and  we  know  that  geniuses  cannot  submit  to 
ordinary  limitations.'  The  lady  looked  at  me  in  pained  bewilder- 
ment. '  You  have  never  worked  amongst  the  poor,  have  you  ?  '  she 
asked  tolerantly,  and  I  was  forced  to  admit  that  I  had  not.  .  .  . 

It  being  understood  that  I  was  interested  in  the  dramatic  efforts 
of  children  in  the  East-end,  I  received,  towards  the  end  of  February, 
a  very  kind  invitation  to  an  entertainment  at  the  Jewish  Night  School. 
The  mild  weather  had  given  place  temporarily  to  a  biting  north-east 
wind  which  swept  clean  the  drab  streets  of  Spitalfields,  effectually 
banishing  the  children  from  their  most  familiar  playground.  Some 
forty  or  fifty  of  them  had  found  a  cheerful  refuge  between  the  blue- 
washed  walls  of  the  Night  School,  which  is  conducted  by  two  Christian 
ladies  for  the  benefit  of  children  of  less  orthodox  Jewish  parents.  Like 
Yenci,  they  came  out  of  the  strange  foreign  settlement  which  lies  so 
near  to  the  heart  of  London,  and  they  were  chattering  an  almost  in- 
comprehensible mixture  of  Yiddish  and  broken  English  as  fast  as  their 
little  tongues  could  wag.  Matty  and  Yenci  had  apparently  decided 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones — at  all  events,  the  latter  had  brought  Matty, 
possibly  as  a  peace  offering,  to  £he  entertainment.  This  was  to  be  a 
'  show-off '  night.  A  Band  of  Hope  address  was  to  be  given  by  a  curate, 
who,  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Temperance  Society,  found  himself 
confronted  with  the  difficulty  that  it  is  impossible  for  Jewish  children 
to  be  total  abstainers,  since  the  offices  of  their  religion  demand  the 
occasional  use  of  wine.  However,  the  Band  of  Hope  is  always  a  con- 
venient peg  on  which  to  hang  an  entertainment  for  the  young,  and  on 
this  occasion  it  was  to  have  the  merit  of  originality  since  the  children 
themselves  were  to  provide  the  performance.  It  was  a  cheerful  room, 
and  well  warmed  and  lighted;  the  walls  were  hung  with  coloured 
prints  from  the  Graphic,  from  the  Yiddish  illustrated  papers,  and — 
which  was  remarkable  in  a  Jewish  night  school — one  large  illuminated 
text :  '  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  World  to  Save  Sinners.'  The 
question  of  conversion  with  its  heavy  responsibilities  naturally  does 
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not  arise  in  the  Night  School.  The  Jewish  children  are  supposed  to  be 
taught  nothing  of  Christ  until  they  are  thirteen,  by  which  time  they 
are  considered  competent  to  decide,  upon  their  own  religion.  But,  as 
I  have  said,  the  parents  of  these  children,  though  they  may  attend  the 
synagogue  and  keep  holy  the  Sabbath,  are  distinctly  lax,  and  they 
have  raised  no  objection  to  the  sweet  and  simple  statement  on  the 
wall.  I  found  myself  wondering  what  it  might  convey  to  these  little 
souls  who,  according  to  their  own  tradition,  had  so  recently  been 
fetched  by  an  angel  from  the  Jewish  treasury,  where  since  the  creation 
of  the  world  they  had  lain  awaiting  their  incarnation.  The  pre- 
ternatural wisdom  of  some  of  the  faces  seemed  to  make  the  tradition 
comprehensible.  There  were  five  rows  of  children,  the  majority  girls, 
but  at  the  back  there  was  one  form  full  of  boys — shy,  self-conscious, 
snuffling  little  boys,  amongst  whom  there  was  a  constant  circulation 
of  one  grimy  pocket-handkerchief.  They  were  all  nicely  dressed, 
boys  and  girls  alike,  even  to  the  very  poorest ;  most  of  them  in  close 
woollen  caps  and  knitted  jerseys,  and  they  had  more  colour  in  their 
clothes  than  is  usual  with  London  children. 

Matty,  with  her  peculiar  grin  of  good  fellowship,  dragged  a  wooden 
stool  close  to  my  side,  and  hugging  '  Florence '  tightly  in  her  arms, 
settled  herself  down  as  a  mere  spectator.  For  once  her  face  shone 
with  cleanliness  and  her  hair  had  been  carefully  combed  so  that  the 
curls  stood  out  in  a  perfect  bush  round  her  head.  Her  pinafore  and 
Florence's  robe,  however,  had  alike  escaped  the  wash-tub,  and  were  a 
good  match  to  the  boys'  handkerchief.  She  deliberately  spelt  over  the 
text  to  herself,  repeating  the  last  word  with  quite  unnecessary  em- 
phasis. Sinners.  A  very  devil-may-care  twinkle  leapt  to  her  eyes  as 
they  swept  the  rows  of  Jewish  children  in  front  of  her,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  she  did  not  apply  the  word  personally.  *  Florence  shan't  'ave 
no  gawdmother,'  she  murmured  triumphantly ;  she  knew  now  how  right 
she  had  been.  Fortunately,  Yenci  was  absorbed  in  marshalling  her 
forces  in  the  front  row,  and  did  not  heed  the  challenge.  The  pro- 
ceedings opened  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  that  ancient  Jewish  form  of 
supplication,  from  which  the  clause  introduced  by  Him  Who  came 
to  save  sinners  was  not  on  this  occasion  omitted :  '  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.' 

It  is  a  consoling  reflection  that,  whatever  the  condition  of  distress 
in  Spitalfields,  the  Jewish  children,  owing  to  the  good  management  of 
their  mothers,  are  usually  well  enough  fed  to  be  in  high  spirits,  and  the 
curate  who  delivered  a  most  careful  address  to  them  on  the  amount 
of  money  spent  on  drink  in  England  found  his  hands  full  this  evening. 
The  intelligent  and  vociferous  interest  which  these  children  displayed 
in  statistics  was  overwhelming ;  but  our  gratification  received  some- 
thing of  a  shock  presently,  when,  in  response  to  a  question  as  to  why 
they  should  be  happy  to  belong  to  a  Band  of  Hope,  a  forest  of  small 
hands  was  waved,  followed  by  an  almost  unanimous  shout  of  '  Because 
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it  costs  less  money,  sir.'  The  curate,  dismayed  by  so  Israeli tish  an 
argument,  changed  the  conversation  by  asking  the  little  girls  if  they 
knew  why  they  sat  in  front  and  always  came  before  the  boys.  Here 
was  Matty's  opportunity.  She  was  a  little  tired  of  her  superior  posi- 
tion as  an  outsider  to  this  company  of  '  sinners,'  and  in  the  question 
of  drink  and  money  she  was  wholly  uninterested  ;  but  here  was  some- 
thing that  she  knew  about,  and  her  skinny  arm  shot  up  unhesitatingly. 
'  We's  bigger,'  cried  the  shrill  voice  of  the  imp,  '  we'se  better,  and 
we'se  more  important.'  The  dissentient  murmur  from  the  back  bench 
was  calmed  by  the  curate's  explanation  that  boys  have  to  earn  money. 
'  Garn,'  retorted  the  shrill  little  voice  at  my  elbow,  while  Yenci  in  the 
front  row  politely  explained  that  girls  also  were  sometimes  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  family  purse.  The  curate  retired  after  this,  and  the 
serious  business  of  the  evening,  from  the  children's  point  of  view, 
began.  Two  mites  in  blue  pinafores  ascended  the  platform  and  sang 
a  hoarse  little  duet  about  cooking  and  baking  with  admirable  dramatic 
action.  Jewish  children  are  not  shy,  and  there  was  much  competition 
during  the  evening  for  the  part  of  performer.  Matty  continued  to 
sit  apart  and  apparently  entranced.  Yenci,  as  mistress  of  the  cere- 
monies, was  in  her  element.  She  had  a  good  memory,  and  chose  her 
subordinates  well,  and  the  lady  who  had  previously  coached  them  had 
the  wisdom  to  leave  her  full  control  for  the  evening,  while  she  devoted 
her  own  energies  to  the  piano. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  children  "struck  me  that  evening  as 
significant.  The  one  was  a  born  leader,  a  veritable  Napoleon  amongst 
her  fellows,  competent,  well  ordered,  recognising  herself  as  a  small 
but  not  unimportant  member  of  a  chosen  if  persecuted  people.  Matty, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  above  all  things  an  individualist,  an  adven- 
turess, ready  to  fight  for  her  own  hand  or,  still  better,  her  own  amuse- 
ment, but  incapable  of  submitting  to  discipline  or  of  identifying  her- 
self with  her  fellows.  Looking  at  the  two  together,  it  seemed  to  me 
possible  to  understand  the  steady  growth  and  consolidation  of  the 
Jewish  Colony  in  East  London,  and  the  lack  of  resistance  in  the 
shifting  Gentile  population  of  Spitalfields. 

Yenci  and  three  younger  girls  had  just  finished  waving  immense 
Union  Jacks  above  their  heads  and  singing  a  patriotic  song  about  the 
'  Red,  White,  and  Blue,'  which  lost  something  of  its  point  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  none  of  them  of  British  extraction,  when  Matty 
suddenly  leapt  to  her  feet.  Still  clutching  '  Florence,'  she  made  her 
way  up  to  the  platform.  '  Please,  teacher,  may  I  sing  ?  '  The  lady 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  Matty's  capacities,  and  the  programme 
should  by  now  have  been  finished ;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
anyone  who  was  human  to  resist  the  little  flushed  eager  face  and 
the  sparkling  eyes.  So  Matty  climbed  on  to  the  platform,  and 
with  great  aplomb  she  sang  a  little  song  about  '  Dirty  Tommy  '- 
unaccompanied,  since  nobody  had  ever  heard  it  before.  It  was  a 
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funny  crooning,  rather  unintelligible  little  song,  and  seemed  to 
have  some  connection  with  her  own  grubby  pinafore. 

But  presently  the  lady  at  the  piano  struck  some  chords,  and  Matty, 
kicking  off  her  shoes,  began  to  dance.  Surely  she  had  never  danced, 
in  Spitalfields  at  all  events,  as  she  danced  that  night.  This  minute 
atom  of  humanity  became  the  embodiment  of  life  and  movement, 
in  complete  abandonment  apparently  to  a  sensation  of  pure  joie 
de  vivre.  It  was  not  merely  the  naturally  joyous  dance  of  child- 
hood ;  the  steps  were  intricate,  and  presently,  tossing  her  doll  to 
Yenci  in  the  front  row,  she  tore  off  her  pinafore,  and  holding  it  above 
her  head  as  a  scarf,  she  danced  with  all  the  grace  and  finish  of 
a  professional.  The  little  boys  giggled — but  that  is  only  a  way  boys 
have  of  pretending  that  they  are  not  impressed — and  the  girls  sat  spell- 
bound. Watching  her,  I  could  feel  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
child  had  been  very  carefully  trained  in  that  mysterious  past  out  of 
which  she  came,  and  of  which  she  could  or  would  tell  us  nothing. 

Quite  suddenly  she  stopped,  leaped  lightly  off  the  platform,  and 
running  to  Yenci,  who  was  too  astonished  to  move,  she  snatched 
'  Florence  '  from  her.  '  I  likes  yer,  Yenci,'  she  exclaimed  breathlessly ; 
'  but  you  know  yer  a  sinner,  and  Florence  can't  have  no  gawdmother ' ; 
and  with  that  parting  shot,  and  without  another  word  to  any  of  us,  she 
was  gone  like  a  flash  into  the  night. 

For  a  few  moments  we  were  all  paralysed  by  the  suddenness  of  her 
movements,  and  it  was  with  a  conscious  effort  that  we  rose  to  our  feet 
to  conclude  the  evening  with  the  National  Anthem  and  a  hymn  of 
suitable  selection.  The  Jewish  children,  from  whom  Matty  might 
with  advantage  have  learned  good  manners,  said  good-night  very 
prettily  to  the  ladies,  and  then  a  little  deputation,  headed  by  Yenci, 
came  to  invite  me  to  attend  a  much  grander  entertainment  to  be  given 
by  them  in  a  big  hall  the  following  week,  and  for  which  this  had  been 
in  some  sense  a  rehearsal.  Influenced  largely,  I  must  admit,  by  the 
hope  of  seeing  Matty  dance  again,  I  accepted.  '  She  will  be  there, 
won't  she  ?  '  I  inquired  of  one  of  the  ladies  afterwards.  The  lady 
smiled  enigmatically,  and  shrugged  her  shoulders.  '  No  one  knows,' 
she  said  ;  '  but  I'll  try  to  catch  her.  Poor  little  girl,'  she  added  rather 
sadly,  '  I  doubt  if  we  are  doing  her  much  good.' 

'  But  Mr.  B —  -'  (naming  the  doll-parson)  '  has  some  scheme  for 
her,  has  he  not  ?  '  I  inquired  hopefully.  The  lady  smiled  again,  this 
time  with  evident  amusement.  '  I  believe  so,'  she  replied  briefly. 
'  We  have  all  had  schemes  for  Matty.5 

And  next  week  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  morning 
after  the  entertainment  at  the  night  school  Matty  and  her  mother  had 
disappeared,  bag  and  baggage,  and  no  trace  of  them  has  yet  been 
found.  It  is,  of  course,  a  way  they  have  in  Spitalnelds,  but  those  of 
us  who  had  known  the  little  girl,  even  those  to  whom  she  had  been 
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most  troublesome,  feel  a  chill  sense  of  loss  and  depression.  The  *  doll- 
parson  '  is  furious,  but  he  knows  now  that  he  was  justified  in  his  deep 
distrust  of  Mrs.  Power.  '  That  woman  has  stolen  a  march  upon  us, 
and  has  gone  to  turn  the  child's  talent  to  account — somewhere,'  he 
declares  ;  '  but  I  shall  find  her.' 

Will  he  ?  I  wonder.  He  is  of  course  an  optimist,  or  he  could  not 
have  worked  for  ten  years  in  the  East-end,  and  yet  refuse  to  be  dis- 
couraged. It  seems  to  me  that  Matty  literally  danced  out  of  our  lives 
as  she  did  out  of  the  Night  School  that  cold  February  evening— danced 
away  from  order  and  discipline  and  all  those  limitations  of  which  she 
had  such  an  instinctive  terror.  Just  as  there  are  nymphs  of  the  wood 
and  stream  who  occasionally  lose  their  way  amongst  us  mortals,  so 
perhaps  there  may  be  spirits  of  the  pavement,  mischievous  elfin 
creatures  who  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  scheme  of  our  later  civilisation. 
As  such  I  shall  always  think  of  Matty,  but  meantime  the  harsher 
realities  of  life  cannot  be  ignored,  and  her  friends  are  searching  dili- 
gently. The  *  doll-parson  '  has  an  immovable  conviction  that  we  shall 
find  her  next  winter  upon  the  boards  of  the  pantomime.  It  is  possible, 
and  it  is  even  more  possible  that  some  day  we  may  flock  to  see  a 
dancer  of  European  reputation ;  but  she  will  no  longer  be  Matty  of 
Spitalfields. 

ROSE  M.  BRADLEY. 
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A    BELGIAN   POET    OF    YESTERDAY 

CHARLES    VAN  LERBERGHE 


WHEN  the  star  of  a  new  poet  presents  itself  to  the  vision  of  mankind, 
it  comes,  like  new  stars  of  another  kind,  but  slowly  into  general  accept- 
ance. Those  who  interest  themselves  in  its  appearance  are  at  first 
but  few  ;  and  skilled  though  they  may  be  by  long  training  to  estimate 
its  gravity,  brilliancy,  and  probable  duration,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  shy 
in  committing  themselves  to  any  definite  prediction  as  to  its  exact 
magnitude  or  importance.  Now  and  then  some  more  daring  literary 
astronomer  has  the  courage  to  leave  the  beaten  track  and,  confiding 
in  his  own  judgment  and  careless  of  what  the  world  at  large  may  say, 
calls  aloud  from  the  housetops  to  a  possibly  incredulous  audience  that 
he  has  seen  such  a  star,  and  that  any  who  concern  themselves  with 
such  celestial  apparitions  may  see  what  he  has  seen  if  only  they  will 
take  the  trouble  to  turn  their  eyes  in  the  direction  to  which  he  points. 
Such  is  the  course  which  M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck  has  taken  in 
drawing  attention  to  Charles  von  Lerberghe,  a  Belgian  poet  of  yester- 
day, whose  name  was  all  but  unknown  out  of  his  own  country  until 
the  sympathies  of  so  distinguished  an  authority  in  literature  were 
enlisted  in  his  cause,1  and  one  who,  even  since  then,  must,  so  far  as 
Great  Britain  generally  is  concerned,  be  ranked  amongst  the  un- 
appreciated and  unread.  Yet  in  Lerberghe  we  have  a  writer  of  poems 
of  a  kind  unknown  before  his  day  in  any  European  tongue.  He 
should  need  no  herald  :  a  lover  of  true  poetry  has  but  to  stumble  by 
some  chance  upon  his  work  to  find  that  he  has  walked  into  a  land 
like  that  portrayed  in  a  few  telling  words  by  our  late  Laureate, 

Where  no  man  comes, 
Or  hath  come  since  the  making  of  the  world 

a  land  of  fresh  and  romantic  poetry  into  which  humanity,  as  we 

understand  it,  has  as  yet  made  no  rude  entrance — a  land  where  Eve, 

the  one  really  human  thing  that  meets  our  gaze,  is  human  only  in 

her  vast  and  inseparable  sympathy  with  all  that  is  around  her ;  with 

the  breath  of  flowers  that  bloom  and  die  as  mortals  will ;  with  the 

moving  shadows  that  steal  from  rock  and  tree  when  the  sun  is  going 

1  Vers  et  Prose,  December  1905. 
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down,  that  shape  themselves  in  her  eyes  into  phantom  forms  that 
play  at  a  weird  hide-and-seek  which  only  ends  when  night  has  cast 
its  blackness  upon  the  earth  ;  with  the  mist- white  vapours  of  a  dawn 
that  is  a  living  thing  ;  with  the  plashing  of  far-off  waters  that  are 
full  of  strange  melody  to  ears  but  new-attuned  to  comprehend  their 
message  ;  with  the  beauty  of  stars  that  are  alive  ;  a  land  where  bloom, 
and  shadow,  and  dawn,  and  the  murmuring  sounds  of  wave  and  wind, 
and  even  the  light  that  dances  in  the  hush  of  the  summer  noon,  are 
looked  on  only  as  the  comrades  and  the  sisters  of  the  newly  created 
first  woman  in  Paradise — she  that  has  not  yet  learned  to  know  of 
decay  or  of  death — and  who  greets  everything  that  Nature  has  set 
about  her  as  the  sharers  with  herself  of  an  ever- joyous  life,  which,  so 
far  as  she  has  to  do  with  it,  is  troubled  only  with  vague  yearnings  for 
a  something  as  yet  but  whispered  to  her  in  her  sleep — voiced  now  by 
glittering  angel  forms,  and  now  by  some  shadowy  bird,  or  flame,  that 
flits  before  her,  calling  her  to  follow  it  through  dim-lit  woods  into 
some  untravelled  domain  beyond  the  shifting  mearings  of  which  lies 
a  promised  land  which  she  knows  of  but  from  the  recollection  of  her 
dreams. 

The  author  of  this  poetic  creation  La  Chanson  d'Eve  has  been 
recognised,  as  Maeterlinck  reminds  us,  by  some  persons  who  have 
made  literature  their  study ;  and  some  notable  writers  of  poetry,  such 
as  Henri  de  Regnier,  Verhaeren,  Moreas,  Gustave  Kahn,  Francis 
Jammes,  and  others,  hold  him  in  high  esteem.  To  the  public  at  large 
he  is  simply  unknown — a  result  possibly  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  his  first  published  collection  of  poems,  Entrevisions,  full  of  charm- 
ing pieces  though  it  be,  was  issued  in  a  very  limited  edition,  and  has 
since  become  extremely  scarce — the  poet  himself  having  been  one  of 
those  characters  rare  in  our  days,  who  shunned  rather  than  sought 
publicity,  preferring  the  calm  and  isolation  of  a  remote  and  old-world 
village  in  the  Ardennes  which  he  had  made  his  home,  to  the  blaze  and 
notoriety  of  general  acclamation  which  would  certainly  have  been  his 
had  he  chosen  to  adopt  the  more  modern  methods  of  many  of  the 
writers  of  to-day. 

For  all  that,  he  is  a  poet  that  appeals  most  strongly  to  humanity. 
The  unexpected  freshness  of  his  diction,  and  its  generally  translucent 
simplicity,  have  in  them  an  attractiveness  and  beauty  which  a  culti- 
vated mind  cannot  resist ;  while  the  rhythmical  and  satisfying  swing 
of  his  verse  raises  him  far  above  the  level  of  all  other  French  writers 
with  whose  works  we  are  familiar  in  these  times. 

It  is  possibly  owing  to  his  Belgian  nationality  that  he  seems  to 
set  at  naught  the  palpably  artificial  restrictions  imposed  in  the  matter 
of  rhyme  by  the  more  correct  French  school ;  and  so  we  find  instances 
of  such  rhymes  as  these  :  '  exultants  '  with  '  faons,'  '  danse  '  with 
*  silence,'  '  mots  '  with  '  virginaux,'  '  reves  '  with  '  se  levent,'  '  sein  ' 
with  '  jasmin,'  '  attend  '  with  '  blancs,'  '  espace  '  with  '  passe,'  '  j'en- 
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tends  '  with  '  vivant,'  and  many  others  of  a  like  kind.  But  his  leaping 
'  the  rotten  pales  of  prejudice  '  in  this  respect  seems  to  mark  his  work 
with  that  stamp  of  taking  unconventionality  which,  when  accompanied 
by  genuine  indications  of  genius,  has  been  welcomed  by  the  many  in 
every  age  although  perhaps  here  and  there  condemned  by  the  few. 

La  Chanson  d'Eve,  consisting,  in  its  subdivisions,  of  '  Premieres 
Paroles,'  *  La  Tentation,'  '  La  Faute,'  and  '  Crepuscule,'  is  the  poem 
of  our  Earthly  Paradise.  Had  the  early  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
never  been  written,  we  would  not  have  had  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the 
Belgian  poet ;  but  one  may  look  in  vain  through  its  quasi-mythological 
prototype  for  any  suggestion  of  the  luminous  atmosphere  of  poetry 
into  which  this  genuinely  inspired  writer  has  thrown  his  picture  of 
humanity  at  the  moment  of  its  waking. 

His  opening  words,  which  form  the  first  poem  of  the  volume,  are, 
as  it  were,  an  apologia  for  his  treatment  of  the  theme ;  and  in  their 
simple  but  direct  expression  of  his  aims  and  language  they  give  one 
a  key  to  much  that  follows,  and  that  too  in  a  form  which  of  itself 
puts  the  writer  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  French  poets  of  to-day. 

Je  voudrais  te  la  dire, 

Dans  la  simplicity  claire 

De  mon  bonheur, 

Sans  une  image,  sans  une  flour, 

En  n'y  molant  que  la  lumiere 

Et  1'air  ou  je  respire. 

Je  voudrais  te  la  dire, 

Ma  premiere  chanson, 

Presque  les  levres  closes, 

Et  comme  si,  tous  deux,  nous  songions 

La  meme  chose, 

En  le  meme  sourire. 

Avec  des  mots 

Si  frais,  si  virginaux, 

Avec  des  mots,  si  purs, 

Qu'ils  tremblent  dans  1'azur, 

Et  semblent  dits, 

Pour  la  premiere  fois  au  paradis.2 

To  render  into  English  a  poem  of  such  delicate  texture  without 
rubbing  off  much  of  the  softness  of  its  original  bloom,  is  a  task  perhaps 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  language.  *  Yet  the  attempting  of  the  im- 
possible will  always  have  its  attraction ;  and  with  considerable 
diffidence  I  have  ventured  to  translate  it  and  a  few  of  the  other  pieces 
which  are  quoted  below. 

Fain  would  I  sing  my  song  to  you 

In  the  plain  simple  way 
My  happy  nature  bids  me  to — 

In  artless  roundelay — 
Weaving  therewith  no  image  and  no  flower, 
Beyond  the  light  and  air  I  breathe  this  hour. 

-  Reproductions  and  translations  by  permission  of  La  Soci6te  du  Mercure  de  France. 
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Fain  would  I  sing  this  song  to  you, 

The  first  of  all  mine  own, 
With  mouth  half-closed — as  though  we  two, 

We  two  together  all  alone, 
Were  dreaming  the  one  dream  that  for  a  while 
Shaped  on  our  slumbering  lips  the  selfsame  smile. 

Words  would  I  interlace, 

Unworn  and  virgin-fair, 
The  pureness  of  whose  new-born  grace 

Would  tremble  at  the  air — 
And  hi  their  freshness  seem  to  rise 
New-coined  from  Paradise. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  work  is  conceived  is  further  illus- 
trated in  the  author's  own  way  by  another  pretty  piece  in  his  '  Pre- 
lude,' beginning  : 

De  mon  mysterieux  voyage 

Je  ne  t'ai  gard6  qu'une  image, 

Et  qu'une  chanson,  les  voici : 

Je  ne  t'apporte  pas  de  roses, 

Car  je  n'ai  pas  touche  aux  choses, 

Elles  aiment  a  vivre  aussi. 

Heroine  though  she  be  of  La  Chanson  d?Eve,  Eve  is  in  this  poetical 
work  not  so  much  the  first  woman,  as  we  are  wont  to  regard  her,  as 
she  is  the  embodiment  of  universal  maidenhood  and  of  the  gathered 
souls  of  all  womankind  at  the  moment  of  its  first  recognition  of  a 
dawning  life  that  is  filled  with  mysterious  possibilities,  and  which 
rebels,  with  the  true  instincts  of  child-nature,  against  any  suggestion 
of  control  arising  between  it  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  due  share 
in  the  earthly  beauty  that  reigns  around  in  Paradise.  It  is  in  such 
a  setting  that  the  following  poem  is  framed  : 

Par  cette  porte  de  lumiere 
Que  m'ont  entr'ouverte  mes  mains, 
Comment,  moi,  fille  de  la  terre, 
Saurai-je  trouver  mon  chemin  ? 
Elle  est  impenetrable,  et  close, 
Et  toute  obscure  encore  de  roses. 

Mais  comme  je  parle  en  mon  co3ur, 
Mes  bras  Ievt5s  entre  les  branches, 
Avec  le  calme  et  la  lenteur 
D'une  chose  qu'on  fait  en  songe, 
J'ouvre  et  d6tache,  fleur  a  fleur, 
Tout  le  voile  de  roses  blanches. 

Et  voici  pale,  et  peu  a  peu 
Merveilleuse  d'espace  bleu, 
Entre  mes  hautes  mains  d'ou  tombe 
Le  voile  de  ce  jour  mortel, 
Naitre  rimmense  fleur  du  ciel. 
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Maeterlinck  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  unstinted  eulogy  : 

Connaissez-vous,  parmi  les  poemes  de  tous  les  temps  et  de  tous  les  pays,  parmi 
les  plus  exquises  choses  que  nous  ont  laissees  les  Grecs,  les  Orientaux  et  les 
Anglais,  ces  maitres  de  la  grace  insaisissable,  connaissez-vous  beaucoup  de 
morceaux  d'un  jet  aussi  pur,  aussi  naturel,  aussi  bienfaisant,  aussi  parfait  et 
aussi  feerique  ? 

En  tout  cas,  il  me  semble  qu'il  y  a  la  un  chuchotement  et  comme  un  silence 
lyrique,  une  musique,  une  voix,  une  qualite  de  son  que  nous  n'avions  pas  encore 
entendus  dans  notre  poesie  frangaise. 

The  main  poem,  which  is  itself  made  up  of  a  series  of  connected 
poetical  pieces,  opens  on  the  first  morning  of  the  world. 

C'est  le  premier  matin  du  monde. 
Comme  une  fleur  confuse  exha!6e  de  la  nuit, 

Au  souffle  nouveau  qui  se  leve  des  ondes, 
Un  jardin  bleu  s'epanouit. 

Tout  s'y  confond  encore  et  tout  s'y  mele, 
Frissons  de  feuilles,  chants  d'oiseaux, 

Glissements  d'ailes, 
Sources  qui  sourdent,  voix  des  airs,  voix  des  eaux, 

Murmure  immense  ; 
Et  qui  pourtant  est  du  silence.  .  .   . 

A  little  later  comes  the  command,  different,  it  is  true,  from  the 
original  as  found  in  the  Mosaic  account,  but  full  of  beauty  and  poetic 

colouring : 

Le  Seigneur  a  dit  a  son  enfant : 

Va,  par  le  clair  jardin  innocent 

Des  anges,  oil  brillent  les  pommes 

Et  les  roses.    II  est  a  toi.    C'est  ton  royaume. 

Mais  ne  cueille  des  choses 

Que  la  fleur  ; 

Laisse  le  fruit  aux  branches, 

N'approfondis  pas  le  bonheur. 

Ne  cherche  pas  a  connaitre 

Le  secret  de  la  terre 

Et  1'enigme  des  etres.  .  .  . 

But  the  Eve  of  van  Lerberghe,  child  of  nature  that  she  is,  is  hardly 
framed  to  realise  the  importance  of  the  '  dread  command.'  The  only 
God  she  sees  is  in  the  brightness  of  day's  light,  in  the  flowering  of  the 
flowers,  in  the  voice  of  the  stream  and  of  the  birds.  God's  breath  is, 
for  her,  in  the  perfume  of  the  young  springtide ;  His  raiment  only  in 
the  comely  things  of  earth  with  which  she  is  surrounded ;  and  yet  so 
beautifully  is  all  her  dreamy  attitude  expressed  that  there  is  nowhere 
to  be  found — at  least,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  poem — so  much 
as  even  a  suggestion  of  irreverence  in  the  language  in  which  she  herself 
opens  her  childlike  mind. 
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In  harmony  with  such  a  conception  is  the  exquisite  poem  which 

follows. 

L'aube  blanche  dit  a  mon  reve  : 
Eveille  toi,  le  soleil  luit. 
Mon  ame  ecoute,  et  je  souleve 
Un  peu  mes  paupieres  vers  lui. 

Un  rayon  de  mini  ere  louche 
La  pale  fleur  de  mes  yeux  bleus  ; 
Une  flamme  eveille  ma  bouche, 
Un  souffle  eveille  mes  cheveux. 

Et  mon  ame,  comme  une  rose 
Tremblante,  lente,  tout  le  jour, 
S'eVeille  a  la  beaute  des  choses, 
Comme  mon  cceur  a  leur  amour. 

II  n'est  rien  qui  ne  m'emerveille  ! 
Et  je  dis  en  mon  rire  d'or  : 
Je  suis  une  enfant  qui  s'eveille 
Jusqu'au  moment  ou  Dieu  1'endort. 

The  pale  dawn  to  my  dream  it  says  : 

'  Awake,  the  sun  doth  rise.' 
My  soul  it  hears,  and  to  his  face 

I  lift  my  languid  eyes. 

As  on  a  flower,  a  sunbeam  dips 

Upon  my  watchet  eyes  ; 
A  flame  it  stirs  my  drowsy  lips, 

A  breeze  my  hair  unties. 

And  my  soul,  as  a  rose  on  a  wind-swayed  tree, 
Through  the  long  day's  joyous  call 

Awakes  to  the  beauty  of  all  I  see, 
As  my  heart  to  a  love  of  all. 

Yet  naught  of  wonder  on  me  breaks  ; 

My  lips  their  smile  still  keep  ; 
I  wake  but  as  the  child  that  wakes 

Till  God  may  send  her  sleep. 

Some  other  pieces  full  of  a  rare  and  striking  poetic  charm  must 
be  passed  unquoted.  Eve  has  now  come  to  look  upon  the  streams, 
and  even  the  rain,  as  her  sisters,  and  with  them  as  with  sisters  she 
holds  converse,  troubled  in  heart  at  what  appears  to  be  their  trouble. 
Not  long  after,  a  deeper  shadow  seems  to  pass  across  her  life  of  joyous- 
ness,  and  whispering  voices  invade  the  tranquillity  of  her  living  dream. 

La  Poussiere  m'a  dit :  Tu  es  poussiere, 

Et  tu  es  impure  ; 
Dieu  t'a  petrie  de  chair  et  de  sang, 

De  limon  et  de  fange. 

Mais  ils  m'ont  dit,  mes  Anges  : 

N'6coute  pas  la  voix  du  Demon, 
Tu  es  T  innocence  et  la  fleur  de  la  terre, 

Et  sa  virginale  chanson. 
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This  subdivision  ends  with  the  coming  down  of  the  angel  of  the 
Morning  Star,  who,  approaching  Eve  as  she  dreams  amid  the  falling 
petals,  calls  to  her  : 

'  Viens,  lui  dit-il,  je  te  montrerai 
Les  beaux  vallons  et  les  bois  secrets 
Ou  vivent  encore,  en  d'autres  reves, 
Les  esprits  subtils 
De  la  terre.' 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  '  La  Tentation,'  begins  in  the  silence 
that  comes  with  closing  day.  Yet  the  silence  is  not  complete : 

Une  plainte  expira,  puis  un  soupir  d' amour. 

The  whole  of  this  division  is  a  picture  of  mere  nature,  in  which 
drawing,  colouring,  and  perspective  are  blended  by  a  master  hand 
with  so  true  and  direct  a  touch  of  surprising  art  as  to  present  a  balanced 
composition  which  most  assuredly  justifies  M.  Maeterlinck  in  all  that 
he  has  said  of  its  author.  A  word-picture  which  hangs,  as  it  were. 
'  on  the  line  '  in  this  section  will  best  explain  what  I  seek  to  convey. 

Dans  son  jardin  cache  de  roses  et  de  silence 
Lente  et  close  elle  avance, 
Le  front  las  et  pench6. 

Si  lente  elle  va  qu'il  semble  qu'elle  sommeille  ; 
Non,  elle  veille  ;  meme  elle  voit : 
Elle  regarde,  de  ses  yeux  sombres, 
Les  fleurs  du  soleil  ou  ses  pieds  blancs, 
Ici,  s'arretent  au  bord  d'une  ombre. 

'  Qui  vient  ?  '  dit-elle — Elle  songe,  elle  attend. 
Mais  1' ombre  approche  lentement,  .  .  . 

Mais  doucement  elle  se  dit : 
'  II  est  divin,  qui  vient  ainsi 
Comme  le  souffle  ou  se  cache  1'arome, 
Comme  le  fleur  oil  se  cache  le  fruit.' 

Elle  sourit,  et  songe  encore  ; 

'  Comme  la  douce  et  profonde  nuit.' 

Une  voix  appelle,  une  bouche  approche. 

'  Comme  1' Amour  et  le  Bonheur.' 

Sa  tete  s' incline  sous  la  bouche, 

Et  ses  longs  cheveux  touchent 

La  Terre  en  fleur. 

She  listens  trembling,  and  asks : 

Est-ce  son  souffle  dont  je  frissonne 
En  ce  soir  d'or,  qui  repand  en  ma  chair 
Le  rire  infmi  de  la  blonde  mer  ? 

And  later,  beside  the  streams  of  Eden,  she  sleeps  and  dreams- 
Waking,  she  beholds  '  un  jeune  dieu,' 
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Sa  main  blanche  appuyee 

A  cet  arbre  aux  fruits  d'or, 

Dont  1'approche  est  fatale  et  1'atteinte 

Mortelle  .... 

Her  human  heart  goes  out  to  him :  she  calls  him  her  '  bien-aime ' ; 
and  the  poem  which  follows — the  outcome  of  her  newborn,  soul- 
absorbing  passion — is,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  the  most  exquisite 
and  tender  love  poem  to  be  found  in  all  French  literature. 

Pardonne-moi,  6  mon  Amour, 

Si  mes  yeux  pleins  de  toi  ne  te  voient  pas  encore, 

Si  je  m'eveille  en  ta  splendeur, 

Sans  la  comprendre,  comme  une  fleur 

S'eveille  dans  1'aurore  ; 

Pardonne-moi  si  mes  yeux  aujourd'hui 
Ne  te  distinguent  de  la  lumiere, 
S'ils  ne  apparent  ton  sourire 
De  leurs  pleurs  eblouis. 

Pardonne-moi,  si  je  t'6coute 
Sans  t' entendre,  et  ne  sais  pas 
Si  c'est  toi,  mon  amour,  qui  paries, 
Ou  mon  cceur  qui  gemit  tout  bas  ; 

Pardonne-moi,  si  tes  paroles 
Autour  de  mes  oreilles  voient ; 
Comme  des  chants  dans  les  airs  bleus, 
Ou  1'aile  du  vent  dans  mes  cheveux. 

Pardonne-moi,  si  je  te  touche 
Dans  le  soleil,  ou  si  ma  bouche, 
En  souriant,  sans  le  savoir, 
T'atteint  dans  la  fraicheur  du  soir  ; 
Pardonne-moi,  si  je  crois  etre 
Pres  de  toi-meme  ou.  tu  n'es  pas, 
Si  je  te  cherche,  lorsque  peut-etre 
C'est  toi  qui  reposes  dans  mes  bras. 

Forbear  to  chide,  oh  !  Love  of  mine, 

If  mine  eyes  filled  with  thee  of  thee  lose  sight, 

If  I  awake  amidst  thy  dazzling  power, 

And  know  it  not,  even  as  the  flower 
That  wakes  when  it  is  light — 

Forbear  to  chide,  if  these  poor  eyes  to-day 
Confound  thee  with  the  light  of  sunny  years, 

And  mark  no  difference  'twixt  thy  radiant  smile 
And  their  own  blinding  tears — 

Forbear  to  chide,  when  that  I  drink  thy  words 

Uncomprehending,  if  I  nothing  know, 
An  it  be  thou,  sweetheart,  that  speak'st  with  me, 

Or  my  heart  moaning  low — 
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Forbear  to  chide,  if  what  thou  say'st  to  me 
Float  round  my  raptured  ears  unceasingly, 
Like  some  wild  song  that  thrills  the  azured  air, 
Or  the  wind's  pinions  beating  in  my  hair — 

Forbear  to  chide,  if  my  hand  slips 

To  thine  in  sunlight,  or  my  lips, 

Smiling  yet  all  unknowing  why, 

Touch  thine  when  freshening  twilight 's  nigh. 

Forbear  to  chide,  if  I  in  dreams  have  power 

To  think  thee  near  me,  where  thou  hast  no  place — 

Or  haply  seek  thee  at  the  very  hour 
When  thou'rt  at  rest  within  mine  arm's  embrace. 

Twilight,  night,  dawn,  and  day,  have  been  from  Homer's  time  to 
our  own  the  themes  upon  which  writers  of  poetry  have  lavished  their 
descriptive  powers  and  choicest  verse ;  but  one  may  doubt  if  any 
writer  of  French  before  van  Lerberghe  has  ever  surpassed  the  weird 
and  shadowy  beauty  of  the  delicate  vignette  which  follows  : 

Quand  vient  le  soir, 
Des  cygnes  noirs, 
Ou  des  f6es  sombres 
Sortent  des  fleurs,  des  choses,  de  nous : 
Ce  sont  nos  ombres. 

Elles  avancent  •  le  jour  recule ; 
Elles  vont  dans  le  crepuscule, 
D'un  mouvement  glissant  et  lent 
Elles  s'assemblent,  elles  s'appellent, 

Se  cherchent  sans  bruit, 

Et  toutes  ensemble, 

De  leurs  petites  ailes, 

Font  la  grande  nuit. 

Mais  1'Aube  dans  1'eau 
S'6veille  et  prend  son  grand  flambeau. 

Puis  elle  monte, 
En  re  /e  monte,  et  peu  a  peu, 
Sur  lea  ondes  elle  eleve 
Sa  tete  blonde, 
Et  ses  yeux  bleus. 

Aussitot,  en  fuite  furtive, 
Les  ombres  s'esquivent, 

On  ne  sait  ou. 

Est-ce  dans  1'eau  ?    Est-ce  sous  terre  ? 
Dans  une  fleur  ?     Dans  une  pierre  ? 

Est-ce  dans  nous  ? 
On  ne  sait  pas.     Leurs  ailes  closes 

Enfin  reposent 

Et  c'est  matin. 

When  evening  cometh  on, 
Black -plumed  swan 

And  fairy  forms  of  sombre  hue 
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Steal  from  the  flowers,  from  us,  from  all  we  see : 
And  these  our  shadows  be. 

They  lengthen,  as  the  day  goes  by  ; 
And  to  the  twilight  dim  they  hie, 
In  creepy  motion  gliding  slow. 
They  mingle,  whispering  as  they  go  ; 
A  silent  hide-and-seek  they  play  ; 

And  when  they  all  unite, 
E'en  of  their  puny  wings  they  weave 
The  shrouding  vast  of  night. 

But  deep  in  the  waters  the  Dawn  awakes, 
^nd  her  flaming  torch  in  her  hand  she  takes, 
Then  soareth,  dreamily  soaring  slow, 

With  measured  tread, 
And  over  the  billows  there  'gin  to  rise 
The  gold  of  her  hair 
And  her  azured  eyes. 

And  e'en  as  she  wakes,  in  stealthy  flight 
The  shadows  melt  from  out  our  sight, 

We  know  not  where. 

Is  it  into  the  earth  ?     Is  it  under  the  sea  ? 
Is  it  back  to  some  flower  ?  or  a  stone,  maybe  ? 

Or  in  ourselves  to  lie  ? 
We  know  not.     But  their  wings  closed  fast 

Find  rest  at  last — 

And  morn  is  nigh. 

These  fairy  shadows,  in  a  sense  resembling  D.  G.  Roscetti's 

Shapes  that  coiled  in  the  woods  and  waters 
Glittering  sons  and  radiant  daughters, 

come  about  her,  craving  a  boon  from  Eve,  and  promising  to  do  her 
will ;  and  the  boon  they  crave  is  her  Soul.  Her  answer  is  : 

La  voici ;  je  vous  la  donne, 
Et  prenez  mon  cceur  aussi. 

And  now  yearning  for  a  wider  freedom  she  continues  : 

Donnez  a  mon  time 

D'etre  libre  comme  vous, 

Comme  les  airs,  comme  le  feu, 

Qui  souffle  ou  il  veut, 

Et  n'obeit  pas  meme  a  Dieu. 

Her  temptation  by  the  Sirens  follows.     They  are  the  sea  spirits, 
and  would  have  her  to  join  them  in  the  sea. 

Nulle  de  nous  a  une  ame.     C'est  elle, 
La  mer,  qui  est  notre  ame,  et  qui  est  eternelle. 

And  they  tell  her  of  '  ce  que  Ton  nomine  amour,'  and  of  '  ce  qu'on 
nomme  mourir  ' ;  and  Eve  envies  them,  sisters  though  they  are  to  her, 
because  she  has  a  Soul,  and  there  is  a  sorrow  in  her  joys. 
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The  temptation  comes  at  last  in  all  its  alluring  strength  when  she 
finds  herself  on  the  threshold  of  the  forbidden  territory  beyond  which 
there  is  no  evening,  no  veil  of  twilight  to  dim  the  brightness  that  she 
loves.  Inscribed  there  is  the  warning  word  '  Ailleurs.' 

La,  tombent  tous  les  bruits,  la,  ma  voix  meme  a  peur, 
Et  recule  aussitot  qu'elle  touche  1'espace  ; 
Et  c'est  par  la,  disent  mes  anges,  que  la  Mort, 
En  ce  divin  royaume,  invisiblement  passe, 
Et  par  la  que  la  vie,  obscur6ment,  en  sort. 

A  shadowy  something  has  come  before  her  that  urges  her  to  pass 
within,  tremble  as  she  may  at  the  thought,  and  in  despair  she  cries  : 

Es-tu  mon  ame, 
Es-tu  mon  ombre  ? 
Qui  que  tu  sois, 
Va-t'en,  fantome ! 
Je  ne  veux  plus  te  voir — 
O  mes  anges,  a  moi ! 

The  angels,  answering  her  call,  remind  her  in  some  very  beautiful 
lines  of  the  death  penalty  that  will  come  of  disobedience. 

C'est  une  amere  paix  que  I'eternel  silence, 

Le  sombre  sommeil  donne  aux  yeux  a  jamais  clos. 

And  so  '  La  Tentation  '  ends — and  Eve  is  still  guiltless. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  subdivision,  *  La  Faute,'  it  is  evening, 
and  the  angels  are  asleep.  The  tempter's  song  sounds  sweetly  in  Eve's 
ears,  telling  her  how  brightly  the  golden  fruit  is  gleaming  against  its 
background  of  darkened  leaves. 

C'est  pour  toi  qu'il  a  muri, 
Le  beau  fruit  de  Paradis. 
Quelles  roses  sont  lui  pareilles  ! 

She  yields,  and  heedless  of  command,  plucks  the  fruit;  and  at 
once  glories  in  the  godlike  dawn  of  knowledge  that  breaks  upon  her  : 
and  though  a  voice  is  calling  to  her  '  Tu  1'as  tue  ! '  she  still  exults. 

Mon  ame  sois  joyeuse  ! 

H  n'existe  pas.     II  n'existe  plus. 

Je  le  sais  de  la  mort,  je  le  sais  de  1' amour, 

Je  le  sais  de  la  voix  qui  chantait  sur  la  mer, 

Je  le  sais  du  soleil,  des  etoiles,  des  roses, 

De  toutes  les  choses 

Qui  1'ont  vaincu. 

II  n'existe  pas.     II  n'existe  plus  1 

Yet  still  constant  to  the  childlike  instincts  of  her  young  humanity, 
it  is  roses  that  she  gathers  and  lays  upon  the  grave  of  the  dead  thing 
that  was  her  enemy. 

And  then  Love  comes  to  her  in  the  form  of  a  young  God,  and  again 
she  is  the  equal  of  God — knowing  truth,  the  secret  of  the  earth,  and 
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the  riddle  of  things  that  are.     Constraint  is  dead,  and  in  her  ecstasy 

she  cries : 

O  rires  de  1'enfer,  mes  archangea  rebelles, 

Divins  Eclairs, 

Venez,  venez,  prenez-moi  BUT  vos  ailes, 

Dans  vos  fetes  et  vos  combats, 

Car  j'ai  soif  de  tempote 

Et  je  ne  tremble  pas  ! 

In  '  Crepuscule,'  the  concluding  division  of  the  poem,  the  note  of 
sorrowing  becomes  soon  the  dominant  one. 

Ce  soir,  a  travers  le  bonheur, 
Qui  done  soupire,  qu'est-ce  qui  pleure  ? 
Qu'est-ce  qui  vient  palpiter  sur  mon  cceur, 
Comme  un  oiseau  blesse  ? 

La  Verite  has  appeared,  '  terrible,  eblouissante  et  nue,'  and  the 
dream  of  joy  that  has  been  becomes  darkly  overcast.  The  perfume 
of  the  roses,  the  stream-banks  thick  with  hyacinth  and  dittany,  are 
now  powerless  to  comfort  Eve's  despondent  soul ;  and  smitten  with 
wild  remorse  she  cries  aloud  to  Death  to  take  her  into  his  nothingness. 
And  like  the  sleep  that  overtakes  her  in  her  anguish  is  the  tranquil 
sweetness  of  the  poem  which  immediately  follows  : 

En  robe  de  pale  clarte, 
Douce  comme  la  nuit  d'6te, 

Soyeuse  et  blonde, 
Des  fleurs  de  1'autre  monde 
En  sa  chevelure  d'or, 

Celui  qui  est  1'Ange  en  voyage  • 

Descend  1'escalier  des  nuages, 
Et  vient  vers  celle  qui  dort. 

Messager  &  Tame  sereine, 
II  approche  lentement, 
Comme  une  aube  lointaine  ; 
Et  regarde,  en  se  haussant 
Sur  la  pointe  de  ses  pieds  brillants, 
Dans  le  profond  sommeil  oti  murmurent 
Des  songes  encore, 
.     Dans  la  clarte  de  la  petite  a  me, 
Qui  brule  dans  la  nuit. 

II  souffle  la  flamme,  eteint  le  bruit, 

Met  le  silence  de  sa  bouche 

Sur  la  bouche  qui  sourit, 

Et  pose,  doucement,  sur  le  cceur  qui  s'apaise 

Sa  main  qui  ne  pese 

Pas  plus  qu'une  fleur. 

In  raiment  palely  bright, 
Soft  as  the  summer  night, 
Silky  and  shimmering  ; 
The  blossoms  of  another  world 
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In  his  clustered  golden  hair, 

Cometh  the  Angel  on  his  way  from  high 

Adown  the  cloudy  ladder  of  the  sky, 

And  draweth  near  to  her  that  slumbers  there. 

Bearing  his  message  to  the  soul  at  rest 

Gently  he  stealeth  nigh, 
As  the  dawn  from  a  far-off  sky  ; 
Tip-toed  on  glittering  feet  he  stays 
A  moment  on  her  sleep  to  gaze, 
And  peers  through  the  drowsy  depths  within 
Fill'd  still  with  her  dreams'  refrains, 
Where  the  tiny  soul's  unslumbering  light 
Burns  while  the  night  remains. 

Quenching  the  flame,  he  stays  its  stir, 

And  lays  the  silence  of  his  lips 
Upon  the  smiling  lips  of  her  ; 

And  to  her  tranquil  bosom  slips 
A  hand  so  lightly  laid  that  it  but  seemed 
Some  flower  that  falling  touched  her  as  she  dreamed. 

And  then  in  the  pale  dawn  of  a  saddened  sky  the  Dream  fades  from 
earth,  with  the  soul  of  the  roses  of  yesterday. 

L'ame  chantante  d'Eve  expire, 
Elle  s'eteint  dans  la  clarte  ; 
Elle  retourne  en  un  sourire 
A  Funivers  qu'elle  a  chante. 

Elle  redevient  1'ame  obscure 

Qui  reve,  la  voix  qui  murmure, 

Le  frisson  des  choses,  le  souffle  flottant 

Sur  les  eaux  et  sur  les  plaines, 

Parmi  les  roses,  et  dans  1'haleine 

Divine  du  printemps. 

En  de  vagues  accords  ou  se  melent 

Des  battements  d'ailes, 

Des  sons  d'etoiles, 

Des  chutes  de  flours, 

En  1'universelle  rumeur 

Elle  se  fond,  doucement,  et  s'achcve, 

La  chanson  d'Eve. 

To  assign  to  the  author  of  this  original  and  beautiful  composition 
his  proper  and  definite  place  amongst  the  poets  of  recent  days  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  task.  It  is,  of  course,  only  by  a  process  of  com- 
parison that  any  conclusion,  however  unsatisfactory,  may  be  arrived 
at — a  method  recognised  by  the  practice  of  literary  critics  from  the 
very  earliest  times.  In  one  regard,  few  who  read  the  poem  will  be 
disinclined  to  agree  with  M.  Maeterlinck's  high  estimate  of  him  as 
a  simple  writer  of  beautiful  things. 
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De  tous  les  poetes  de  ce  temps,  1'auteur  de  la  Chanson  d'Eve  est,  je  pense, 
celui  que  le  public  peut  comprendre  et  gouter  le  plus  facilement.  II  evoque  une 
beaut4  delicieuse,  a  la  fois  profonde  et  puerile,  complexe  comme  un  rave,  ingenue 
comme  un  sourire,  et  si  humainement  celeste  qu'au  moindre  signo  elle  se  reveille 
et  chant  a  1'unisson  de  la  lumiere  inattendue  dans  1'imagination  ou  dans  le  cceur 
le  plus  obscur. 

In  one  other  regard,  perhaps,  absolute  agreement  with  M.  Maeter- 
linck's conclusions  may  not  be  quite  so  easy  to  us  all. 

II  ne  s'y  trouve  pas  un  vers  dont  un  enfant  ne  puisse  saisir  le  sens,  tant  les 
mots  y  sont  transparents  et  la  phrase  virginale  ;  et  cependant  ces  vers  recouvrent 
des  beautes  si  di verses,  si  imprevues  et  si  profondes  qu'a  chaque  fois  qu'on  les 
relit  on  voit  jaillir  entre  leurs  lignes  d'or  de  nouvelles  sources  de  delice,  d'otonne- 
ment  et  d'all^gresse. 

Possibly  M.  Maeterlinck  as  the  author  of  the  '  Intelligence  of  the 
Flowers,'  and  with  his  strenuous  belief  that  no  flower  is  '  wholly  devoid 
of  wisdom,'  may  possess  the  proper  frame  of  mind  for  reading  between 
van  Lerberghe's  lines  and  interpreting  in  a  clairvoyant  spirit  to  his 
own  satisfaction  some  passages  that  are  not  entirely  free  from  difficulty 
to  other  minds.  No  one  will,  however,  fall  out  with  him  on  so  trivial 
a  matter  of  mere  opinion. 

It  is,  however,  conceivable,  in  regard  to  another  of  his  criticisms, 
that  one  may  venture  on  something  more  approaching  to  disagreement 
with  his  views.  He  suggests  the  existence,  in  certain  respects,  of  an 
analogy  between  van  Lerberghe's  poems  and  the  Greek  Anthology, 
although  pointing  out  that  the  atmosphere  of  '  La  Chanson '  is  of  a 
kind  far  removed  from  that  which  surrounds  the  poems  of  the  earlier 
collection.  The  comparison  might  easily  be  interpreted  into  some- 
thing almost  misleading,  as  may  at  once  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the 
poems  which  I  have  selected  for  quotation,  and  which  show  little  real 
kinsmanship  with  anything  to  be  found  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Anthology.  If  one  must  seek  analogy  at  all,  I  would  suggest 
that  there  is  more  in  common  between  van  Lerberghe  and  Goethe 
than  between  him  and  any  of  the  writers  of  the  famous  Greek  col- 
lection— not  between  him  and  all  Goethe,  but  between  him  and  Goethe 
in  the  more  Arielesque  portion  of  his  greatest  poem,  Faust.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  that  tragedy,  with  all  its  shim- 
mering atmosphere  of  fairyland,  which  Mephistopheles  calls  into 
being  before  the  dazed  eyes  of  the  philosopher  in  his  study,  to  the 

strains  of  the  weirdly  beautiful  spirit-chorus  beginning — 

• 

Schwindet,  ihr  dunkeln 
Wolbungen  droben ! 

Embodied  in  this  lyric  is  the  very  essence  of  a  great  portion  of  van 
Lerberghe's  masterpiece — the  love  of  life  and  sunshine,  the  yearning 
for  a  bluer  ether  and  the  light  of  softer  suns  and  twinkling  stars. 
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Ethereal  forms  are  wheeling  in  mazy  gyrations,  accompanied  with 
strange  and  indefinable  cravings,  and  the  streaming  of  filmy  raiment 
over  meadow  and  bower  where  lovers  are  plighting  their  love.  There 
is  an  endless  speeding  away  of  glimmering  things  of  beauty  to  some 
distant  realm  of  romantic  fancy  : 

Far  over  meadows  fair 
Trippingly  playing, 
Glad  in  the  summer  air 
All  are  a-Maying, 
Some  in  their  motion 
O'er  the  hills  gliding  ; 
Some  on  the  ocean 
Are  airily  riding, 
Floating  and  thronging : 
All  for  life  longing, 
Starward  they  roam  away, 
To  their  far  home  away, 
Joy's  blest  abode. 

The  same  spirit  which  is  interwoven  with  every  line  of  this  mys- 
terious chant  is  present  in  many  of  van  Lerberghe's  poems,  and  more 
especially  in  his  exceptionally  beautiful  and  intensely  dramatic  piece 
entitled  '  Suis  moi,  suis  moi,'  in  which  is  portrayed  in  allegorical  form 
and  with  that  rare  delicacy  of  touch  to  which  French  lends  itself 
in  a  true  artist's  hand,  the  early  dawning  in  the  breast  of  Eve  of 
inborn  yearnings  to  which  she  has  been  till  then  a  stranger,  and  which 
are  luring  her  she  knows  not  where.  The  poem,  which  is  one  of  the 
longest  in  the  volume,  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  quoted  in  full.  The 
following  translated  extracts  may,  however,  give  some  faint  idea  of 
the  original : 

'  Follow  me,  follow  me,  Eve  so  pale, 
Follow  my  voice  as  it  speeds  away  ! 
Thro'  the  wizard  wood,  from  spray  to  spray, 
I  flit  and  I  sing  in  the  light  of  day.'  .  .  . 

Fain  would  I  follow  and  take  the  way 

Where  thou  call'st  me  to  follow  thee,  glimmering  ray  ! 

For  wings,  as  well,  hath  the  human  soul 

That  beat  on  the  barriers  of  control, 

And  lawless  strains  hath  she  made  her  own 

That  are  wild  with  the  passions  of  every  zone  ! 

'  Yet  far  away,  the  misty  realm 

Where  I  would  lead  thee,  lies — 

And  far  away  is  the  favoured  land 

Of  the  morrow  that  never  dies.' 

What  matter,  what  matter,  gold  bird,  sing  on  ! 

Methinks  whilst  thou'rt  singing  there 
I  can  hear  the  call  of  my  inmost  soul 

That  is  urging  me — anywhere  ! 
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I  have  oome  ere  the  dawn  to  follow  thee 

Strong  voice,  all  calls  above. 
Athwart  the  woodlands,  athwart  the  lea, 

And  the  wide  world,  bird  of  love. 

'  Nor  love,  nor  strength,  nor  beauty  do  I  claim  ; 
They  know  me  not  that  call  me  by  such  name. 
I  am  the  childhood  of  the  world, 

And  all  that  springs  to  birth  ; 
All  that  would  win  to  the  one  clear  goal 

With  eyes  that  are  not  of  earth — 
And  all  that  soars  with  yearning  thrilled, 

And  ever  waits  to  see 
Its  dreamy  destiny  fulfilled 

In  the  blossom  of  days  to  be. 

'  The  passion  and  hope, — e'en  such  am  I — 

Of  the  wild  wind's  harmonies  ; 
And  the  gold  that  is  shed  from  the  morning  sky 
On  the  breast  of  heaving  seas.'  .  .  . 

Yet  as  before  us  a  long  road  lies, 

Rest  thee,  Ah,  rest,  on  this  branching  tree, 
Stay,  little  bird  of  Paradise. 

Fain  would  I  gaze  on  thee  near  to  me — 
Fain  would  my  light  hand  smooth  thee  where 

The  hues  of  the  morn  on  thy  plumage  meet ; 
White  little  bird,  bright  little  bird, 

Gold  wee  bird,  with  the  silvery  feet. 

*  I  rest  me  nevermore. 

Nor  any  rest  may  Passion  know 

That  flits  in  the  shadow-land  below — 
That  sings,  and  wakeful  watch  must  keep, 

While  naught  may  stay  its  flight, 
For  all  the  drowsy  glades  of  sleep, 

And  star -embroidered  night.' 

'  Follow  me,  follow  me, 
Follow  my  wings  and  my  voice  that  calls. 
By  my  forest  glade  and  my  valley'd  shade, 
And  the  depth  of  the  loneliness  where  we've  strayed, 
I  have  woven  my  spell  on  thy  soul,  I  trow  ! 
To  the  ends  of  the  earth  wilt  thou  follow  me  now.' 

If  it  be  true,  as  someone  says,  that  the  world  has  outlived  the 
memories  of  her  morning,  one  portion  at  least  of  mankind — those  who 
still  care  for  the  beauty  of  real  literature — will  feel  nothing  less  than 
genuine  gratitude  to  Charles  van  Lerberghe  for  enabling  them  to  look 
back  upon  so  delightful  and  romantic  a  picture  of  humanity  at  its 
dawn.  Unhappily  that  gratitude  will  now  be  mingled  with  a  feeling 
of  keen  regret,  for  death  has  ended  the  promise  of  his  young  days. 
The  Belgian  poet  passed  away  on  the  1st  of  November  of  last  year, 
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aged  only  forty-six.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote 
two  plays — Les  Flaireurs,  acted  at  Brussels  in  1890,  and  Pan,  which 
was  given  at  the  Theatre  de  1'OEuvre,  Paris,  in  1905.  An  unfinished 
volume  of  poems  on  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  is 
being  prepared  for  publication. 

EDWARD  SULLIVAN. 
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£XTXACTS    FROM    THE  JOURNAL    OF 
LADY   MARY    COKE 


LADY  MAIIY  CAMPBELL,  the  youngest  daughter  of  John,  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  Greenwich,  was  born  in  1726.  Her  mother,  the  second 
wife  of  the  Duke,  was  Jane  Warburton,  belonging  to  an  old  Cheshire 
family,  and  had  been  maid- of -honour  to  Queen  Anne.  In  1747  Lady 
Mary  Campbell  married  Edward,  Viscount  Coke,  only  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  marriage  was  a  most  unhappy  one  from 
the  first ;  Lord  Coke  and  his  father  quarrelled  with  Lady  Mary,  told 
her  they  meant  to  make  her  as  miserable  as  they  could,  and  finally 
shut  her  up  in  a  house  near  Holkham.  After  many  months  of  imprison- 
ment, Lady  Mary  brought  an  action  for  cruel  usage  against  her  husband 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  a  formal  separation  was  arranged. 
However,  Lord  Coke  died  in  1753,  and  Lady  Mary,  with  a  jointure  of 
2,500Z.  a  year  (nearly  equal  to  double  that  sum  at  the  present  time), 
was  free  to  do  as  she  chose.  She  lived  partly  at  a  house  near  Richmond, 
called  Sudbrook,  and  partly  in  London,  making  long  visits  to  her 
friends,  and  occasionally  travelling  on  the  Continent.  The  chief 
interest  of  Lady  Mary's  life  for  many  years  was  card-playing,  and  at 
her  favourite  game  of  loo  (spelt  by  her,  '  lu ')  she  won  considerable 
sums — ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  guineas  a  night  as  a  rule — sometimes  a 
good  deal  more.  During  most  of  Lady  Mary's  widowhood  she  imagined 
that  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  brother  of  King  George  the  Third,  was 
desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  after  his  death  in  1767  she  would 
never  allow  Westminster  Abbey  to  be  mentioned  in  her  presence, 
because  he  had  been  buried  there.  Princess  Amelia,  the  aunt  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  showed  great  kindness  to  Lady  Mary,  though  she  could 
not  help  laughing  at  her,  and  often  invited  her  to  her  house  at  Gunners- 
bury.  The  Princess  was  fond  of  cards,  and  did  not  despise  what  she 
thought  a  good  dinner.  On  a  Sunday,  in  1779,  Princess  Amelia  told 
Lady  Mary  that  she  had  ordered  some  of  her  favourite  dishes,  and  had 
not  been  able  to  help  thinking  of  them  whilst  she  was  at  church. 
These  favourite  dishes  were 

Noodle  soup  (from  the  German  niidel),  being  veal  broth  with  lumps  of  bread 
boiled  in  it ;  a  hash  of  mutton  ;  a  tongue  with  a  large  quantity  of  greens  ; 
spinach  and  eggs  ;  and  a  coffee  cream.  None  of  these  dishes  [says  Lady  Mary] 
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would  have  spoiled  my  prayers — not  even  the  noodle  soup,  though  I  never 
heard  of  it  before. 

But  Lady  Mary  Coke's  absurd  fancy  about  the  Duke  of  York 
provoked  the  Princess,  and  she  tried  in  vain  to  reason  her  out  of  it. 
At  last  Princess  Amelia  could  stand  her  tears  and  sobs  no  longer,  and 
said  :  '  My  good  Lady  Mary,  if  you  did  but  know  what  a  joke  he  used 
always  to  make  of  you,  I  promise  you  would  have  soon  done  crying 
for  him.'  Lady  Mary  never  forgave  this  remark,  and  attempted  to 
retaliate  by  contradicting  anecdotes  told  by  the  Princess,  and  finding 
fault  with  her  play  at  cards.  The  Princess  desired  to  see  her  alone, 
and  said  that,  as  she  was  conscious  of  having  herself  shown  temper 
over  the  cards,  she  would  only  ask  Lady  Mary  to  own  that  she  was 
sorry,  and  the  subject  should  not  be  mentioned  again.  But  Lady 
Mary  would  not  yield.  Upon  this,  Princess  Amelia  said :  '  Well, 
Madam,  your  ladyship  knows  your  own  pleasure  best.  I  wish  you 
health  and  happiness  for  the  future,  and,  at  present,  a  good  morning.' 
She  ordered  Lady  Mary's  carriage  to  be  called,  and  with  a  bow  she 
turned  away.  This  scene  took  place  several  years  before  the  death 
of  Princess  Amelia,  but  she  and  Lady  Mary  never  met  again.  Poor 
Lady  Mary  spent  her  life  in  quarrelling ;  she  convinced  herself  that 
her  friends  ill-used  her,  that  her  servants  robbed  her  and  her  trades- 
men cheated  her,  and  her  later  years  were  clouded  by  troubles  of  her 
own  creation.  In  October  1811,  when  Lady  Mary  Coke  was  eighty- 
six,  she  fell  ill,  and  after  a  few  days'  confinement  to  her  bed  she  died, 
with  a  high-crowned  beaver  hat  upon  her  head.  There  is  a  beautiful 
full-length  portrait  of  Lady  Mary,  painted  by  Allan  Eamsay  in  1762. 
In  this  picture,  which  now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  which 
was  engraved  by  McFardell,  Lady  Mary,  who  was  not  at  all  musical, 
is  represented  standing,  holding  upright  the  large  lute  called  a  theorbo  ; 
beside  her  is  an  open  harpsichord  with  a  music  book.  She  is  dressed 
in  white  satin,  with  a  very  small  lace  cap.  Lady  Mary  had  a  graceful 
figure  and  a  prettily  shaped  head,  but  her  complexion  was  colourless ; 
and  the  remarkable  fierceness  of  her  eyes,  unshaded  as  they  were  by 
eyebrows,  made  people  compare  her  to  a  white  cat.  For  nearly  forty 
years  Lady  Mary  kept  a  journal  which  she  sent  week  by  week  to  her 
sister,  the  Countess  of  Straff ord ;  and  after  this  lady's  death  in  1785 
she  sent  it  to  Lord  StrafEord  until  his  death  in  1791,  when  it  seems  to 
have  ceased.  Part  of  the  manuscript  has  been  privately  printed  by 
the  Earl  of  Home,  who  has  inherited  it  from  his  grandfather,  Lady 
Mary's  great-nephew,  and  from  this  portion  the  following  extracts, 
relating  to  Lady  Mary's  travels,  have  been  taken  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Lord  Home. 

Lady  Mary  Coke's  first  visit  to  the  Continent  was  in  the  summer 
of  1763.  Her  vessel  lost  the  tide,  and  she  had  to  be  landed  on  the 
beach  four  or  five  miles  from  Calais.  She  writes  to  her  sister  : 
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I  was  forced  to  walk  all  that  way  over  very  uneven  sands  covered  with 
pebbles  that  cut  so  many  holes  in  my  shoes  and  stockings  that  my  poor  feet 
suffered  very  much,  and  notwithstanding  my  courage  (of  which  you  know 
I  have  a  good  deal),  I  was  obliged  to  sit  down  twice  on  the  sands,  not  able  to 
bear  the  pain. 

When  at  last,  with  much  pain  and  difficulty,  Lady  Mary  reached 
Calais,  she  could  not  put  her  feet  to  the  ground.  After  a  rest  she 
proceeded  to  Brunswick,  where  she  was  received  by  the  Hereditary 
Princess,  sister  of  George  the  Third.  She  received  a  message  that  the 
Hereditary  Princess,  Augusta,  wore  rouge  by  desire  of  her  husband, 
and  therefore  requested  Lady  Mary  to  do  the  same.  However,  Lady 
Mary  begged  to  be  excused,  and  in  spite  of  this  refusal  was  received 
with  every  attention  and  kindness.  In  1767  Lady  Mary  visited 
Belgium,  and  went  on  to  the  Rhine.  At  Bonn  she  visited  the  Elector 
of  Cologne,  and  was  much  struck  by  the  magnificence  of  his  palace. 
There  was  an  embroidered  bed  which  the  King  of  Prussia  had  declined 
to  sleep  in  because  it  was  so  fine  ;  it  had  cost  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  the  alcove  in  which  it  stood  was  '  intire  gold.'  The  floor  of  this 
room  was  '  a  very  fine  picture  of  inlaid  woods,  with  palm-trees,  ele- 
phants, and  beasts  and  birds,  all  very  natural.'  At  Bonn  Lady  Mary 
embarked  in  '  a  yacht  consisting  of  three  rooms  and  a  very  fine  deck 
railed  round.'  The  boat  was  drawn  by  horses,  starting  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  going  on  till  ten  at  night,  resting  twice  during  the  day. 
It  was  furnished  with  a  bed,  table,  chairs,  provisions,  six  bottles  of 
wine,  crockery,  and  glass ;  and,  although  a  violent  thunderstorm  wetted 
everything,  Lady  Mary  enjoyed  the  voyage  to  Mayence.  From  thence 
she  drove  in  her  coach  to  Hanau,  where  she  was  received  by  the 
Landgravine,  and  taken  out  in  a  carriage  called  a  wurst,  or  sausage. 
In  this  vehicle,  which  was  drawn  by  six  '  spotted '  horses  (probably 
piebalds)  there  was  one  long  narrow  seat  down  the  middle,  and  the 
passengers  sat  either  astride  ot  back  to  back.  Lady  Mary  thought  it 
1  a  very  agreeable  equipage.'  At  Worms,  Lady  Mary  was  surprised 
by  the  collection  of  gems  in  the  palace  of  the  Elector  of  Mayence. 
There  was  one  clock  of  gilt-bronze,  decorated  with  flowers  of  Sevres 
china,  the  hands  made  of  rubies  and  diamonds,  a  figure  of  the  sun  in 
diamonds,  and  another  of  the  moon  in  sapphires  and  diamonds ;  a 
large  cup  made  of  an  emerald,  agate  vases  set  with  precious  stones, 
and  a  collection  of  weapons  made  of  gold  and  silver,  with  a  sword- 
belt  of  diamonds.  At  the  dinner  to  which  Lady  Mary  was  invited, 
pipes  brought  through  the  floor  caused  jets  d'eau  to  play  above  the 
table  so  as  to  cool  the  air  in  the  room.  The  collection  of  pictures, 
gems,  and  what  Lady  Mary  calls  '  anticks,'  filled  several  large  rooms, 
in  each  of  which  the  Elector  placed  one  chair,  so  that  the  single  visitor 
admitted  at  a  time  might  view  the  treasures  in  comfort.  Amongst 
them  were  several  very  tall  flower-pots  filled  with  flowers  modelled 
in  gold  and  silver.  Lady  Mary  travelled  homewards  from  Strasburg, 
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and  in  Paris  she  was  introduced  by  Horace  Walpole  to  his  aged  friend, 
Madame  du  Deffand.  Although  Madame  du  DefEand  was  totally 
blind,  Lady  Mary  noticed  the  remains  of  great  beauty,  and  she  de- 
scribes her  manner  as  the  easiest  and  most  agreeable  she  had  ever 
met  with. 

In  1769  Lady  Mary  Coke  was  in  Geneva,  and  wished  to  call  upon 
Voltaire.  She  writes  to  her  sister  : 

Monsieur  Voltaire  is  not  upon  good  terms  with  almost  anybody  here,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  know  whether  the  visit  would  be  agreeable.  He  sent  me  word 
he  should  be  very  much  nattered  by  my  visit.  The  house  (Ferney)  is  beautifully 
situated,  commanding  a  very  extensive  prospect  over  a  fine  country  ;  his  apart- 
ment very  pretty  and  elegantly  fitted  up.  [Voltaire  settled  at  Ferney  in  1758.] 
Here  one  of  his  secretaries  came  to  make  me  a  compliment  in  his  name,  saying 
he  had  not  slept  all  night,  which  was  the  reason  he  was  not  ready.  A  little 
time  after  Monsieur  Voltaire  made  his  appearance,  dressed  hi  a  flowered  silk 
waistcoat  and  nightgown,  a  dark  periwig  without  powder,  slippers,  and  a  cap 
in  his  hand.  He  made  his  compliment  to  me  in  English.  He  desired  to  show 
me  his  garden,  which  hi  the  dress  he  was  in,  at  seventy-six  years  of  age  and 
complaining  of  the  weight  of  those  years,  I  thought  dangerous,  and  desired  he 
would  not  think  of  going,  but  I  could  not  prevent  him.  When  we  returned 
to  the  house  a  breakfast  was  prepared,  and  he  then  showed  me  the  box  the 
Empress  of  Russia  [Catherine  the  Second]  had  sent  him.  She  turned  it  [in 
ivory]  herself.  'Twas  set  in  gold  and  lined  with  the  same  ;  on  the  top  her  picture 
set  in  very  fine  diamonds.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  the  best  action  of  her  life, 
confessing  I  was  no  admirer  of  that  great  lady's,  but  that  I  thought  her  per- 
fectly in  the  right  to  endeavour  to  make  him  her  friend.  He  smiled,  but  made 
no  answer.  I  stayed  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  took  my  leave  very  well  satisfied 
with  my  reception. 

Lady  Mary  was  very  anxious  to  meet  the  Comtesse  de  Vance, 
great-grand-daughter  of  Madame  de  Sevigne.  Unfortunately  the 
lady  had  lately  died,  but  Lady  Mary  determined  to  visit  the  Chateau 
de  Grignan.  She  writes  from  Nismes  in  March  1770  : 

I  left  Avignon  in  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  wind,  which  made  the  passage 
of  the  Rhone  very  disagreeable.  I  was  obliged  to  pass  it  twice  to  get  into  the 
road  that  leads  to  the  Pont  du  Gard,  which  was  my  first  object,  and  a  noble 
one  it  is.  Luckily  the  rain  had  ceased  and  admitted  of  my  getting  out  of  my 
coach  and  walking  over.  I  wished  to  have  gone  over  the  top  arches  [180  feet 
from  the  ground  and  870  feet  long],  but  though  I  have  no  fears  and  am  a  toler- 
able walker  upon  rocks,  I  found  it  was  not  to  be  attempted.  From  thence  I 
came  to  Nismes,  where  there  are  several  very  great  antiquities  ;  the  principal,, 
the  Amphitheatre,  and  the  Maison  Quarree,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
preserved  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  they  have  built  a  church  in  the  inside  of  the 
Maison  Quarree,  the  lower  gallery  in  the  Amphitheatre  serves  for  the  habitation 
of  several  poor  people,  and  the  inside  is  built  full  of  houses.  It  grieved  me  to 
see  such  noble  remains  so  little  regarded.  To-morrow  I  set  out  for  the  Chateau 
de  Grignan.  I  am  told  it  is  a  very  bad  road,  but  nothing  of  that  kind  alarms 
me.  I  wish,  however,  to  arrive  as  early  as  I  can,  as  I  carry  a  letter  which  is  to 
procure  me  a  lodging  in  the  Castle,  and  as  the  beds  may  not  have  been  lain  in 
for  some  time  'twill  be  necessary  to  have  them  aired. 

The  condition  of  the  road  had  not  been  exaggerated.  Lady  Mary 
was  taken  out  of  her  way,  she  paid  double,  and  thought  her  coach 
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must  have  been  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces ;  but  for  her  own 
patience  and  perseverance  she  believed  she  would  never  have  arrived 
at  what  she  calls  '  that  divine  castle.' 

On  the  12th  of  March  1770,  she  writes  from  the  Chateau  de 
Grignan : 

Me  voici  dans  cet  magnifique  Chateau.  I  have  not  been  sensible  of  so  much 
pleasure  for  a  very  long  time  as  I  was  when  I  came  in  sight  of  this  Castle,  at  my 
entrance  into  it,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  passing  the  remainder  of  the  day 
here,  and  lodging  here  at  night.  I  have  walked  over  every  room  and  have 
already  visited  the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  three  times.  The  moment 
I  arrived  I  inquired  whether  there  was  anybody  still  living  who  remembered 
her,  and  was  told  there  was  an  old  bourgeois  of  eighty-eight  years  of  age  that 
came  often  to  the  Castle  during  the  time  she  lived  here  and  had  seen  her  fre- 
quently. He  arrived  when  I  was  at  dinner,  which  I  did  not  stay  to  finish,  but 
run  into  the  next  room  to  meet  him.  His  memory  is  as  perfect  as  it  could  have 
been  fifty  years  ago  ;  he  told  me  he  had  seen  her  often,  that  everybody  loved 
her  and  greatly  lamented  her  death.  She  was  buried  the  next  evening  [Madame 
de  SeVigne  died  of  small-pox  in  1696],  and  for  a  long  time  after,  whenever 
Madame  de  Grignan  came  into  the  church,  her  affliction  was  so  great  that  she 
held  her  hands  before  her  eyes  that  she  might  not  see  the  place  where  her  mother 
was  buried.  I  am  so  proud  of  my  present  habitation  that  I  am  inclined  to  set 
up  all  night  to  write  letters  in  order  to  date  them  from  hence.  I  am  now  setting 
in  a  great  apartment  not  within  hearing  of  a  human  being,  nor  is  there  anybody 
to  lie  on  the  same  floor.  There  are  five  apartments  as  large  as  this  ;  numbers 
in  the  floor  above,  and  the  great  gallery  mentioned  hi  Madame  de  Sevigne' s 
letters  is  below,  even  with  the  terrace,  which  is  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  much  finer 
than  that  at  Windsor  Castle.  My  imagination  is  so  totally  iniployed  about 
Madame  de  Sevign6  that  I  am  persuaded  by  and  by  I  shall  think  she  appears  to 
me  ;  every  noise  I  hear  I  expect  the  door  to  open. 

Whilst  Lady  Mary  Coke  was  at  Aix,  the  Due  de  Villars,  Governor 
of  Provence  (son  of  the  Marshal  de  Villars),  arrived,  and  she  found 
that  he  expected  her  to  call  on  him.  When  she  went  with  a  friend,  at 
six  one  evening,  she  was  received  by  the  Duke 

hi  his  bedchamber,  which  is  hung  with  a  two -coloured  velvet,  with  glasses,  clocks, 
tables,  and  many  other  ornamental  pieces  of  furniture.  His  dress  more  studied 
than  you  can  imagine,  though  he  is  turned  seventy  ;  he  wears  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  in  very  fine  diamonds,  and  his  waistcoat  is  only  buttoned  at  the 
bottom  that  the  magnificence  of  his  lace  may  not  be  concealed,  which  from  time 
to  time  he  sets  to  rights,  perhaps  to  have  it  the  more  taken  notice  of  ;  the  buttons 
to  his  shirt  being  very  fine  diamonds  are  likewise  adjusted  very  often.  He  is 
in  his  person  taller  and  thinner  than  almost  anyone  I  ever  saw  ;  he  wears  a  little 
rouge,  and  red  heels  to  his  shoes. 

Lady  Mary  adds  that  the  Duke  had  a  bad  reputation,  although  he 
was  very  charitable.  He  once  asked  that  an  harangue  in  his  praise, 
which  was  to  be  delivered  in  his  presence  by  a  Capuchin  monk,  might 
be  as  short  as  possible,  and  the  monk  contented  himself  with  one 
sentence  :  '  Monseigneur,  je  souhaite  que  vous  obteniez  autant  de 
gloire  dans  le  Ciel  que  le  Marechal  votre  pere  en  avait  acquis  sur  la 
terre.5  Lady  Mary  wrote  from  Aix  : 
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As  I  believe  you  know,  the  executions  in  this  country  are  more  terrible  than 
in  England,  so  I  desired  my  servants  would  never  tell  me  when  they  were  to  be, 
but  yesterday  they  told  me  the  bell  that  was  then  ringing  was  for  a  man  that 
was  to  be  racked  at  half  an  hour  after  four  o'clock.  You  can  hardly  imagine 
the  uneasiness  it  gave  me  ;  I  did  not  recover  it  the  whole  evening. 

This  was  in  1770.  At  Marseilles,  shortly  afterwards,  Lady  Mary 
saw  seven  galleys  full  of  slaves,  but  she  says  : 

I  was  glad  to  find  them  not  such  miserable  beings  as  I  had  represented  them 
to  myself,  for  they  are  not  chained  to  the  galleys,  and  are  allowed  to  work 
for  themselves.  As  most  of  them  have  some  trade  they  gain  a  very  comfortable 
subsistence,  and  there  are  numbers  of  little  shops  on  the  side  of  the  port 
where  they  sit  at  work  with  a  chain  to  their  leg.  Something  of  this  kind  less 
rigid  would  be  a  good  thing  in  our  country  for  the  trifling  crimes,  instead  of 
death. 

She  made  an  excursion  to  Vaucluse  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  on  the 
road,  and  sat  down  for  some  time  to  examine  the  remains  of  the 
houses  of  Petrarch  and  Laura,  which  were  shown  to  her,  on  one  of  the 
rocks,  as  their  genuine  habitations. 

In  the  autumn  of  1770  Lady  Mary  Coke  went  to  Vienna,  travelling 
in  her  own  coach  from  Calais  to  Ratisbon,  where  she  hired  a  vessel  to 
take  her  down  the  Danube.  She  had  to  provide  bedding  for  herself 
and  her  servants  on  board,  a  table,  a  chair,  and  all  her  provisions,  as 
well  as  the  fuel  for  cooking,  as  the  voyage  lasted  four  days.  At  Vienna 
Lady  Mary  was  introduced  to  the  principal  members  of  society  by  the 
British  Ambassador,  Lord  Stormont.  She  found  that  all  those  ladies 
who  did  not  play  at  cards  occupied  their  fingers  with  parfilage.  This 
amusement  was  fashionable  for  many  years  at  Vienna  and  at  Paris, 
and  it  was  introduced  into  England  by  Prince  Leopold  of  Coburg  on 
his  marriage  to  Princess  Charlotte.  Here,  the  work  was  called  driz- 
zling. Ladies  begged  their  friends  to  give  them  pieces  of  the  gold 
lace  used  on  uniforms  and  the  gold  tassels  of  sword-belts,  they  picked 
out  the  metal  threads,  and  by  selling  these  they  realised  considerable 
sums.  Prince  Leopold  himself  drizzled  continually,  and  according  to 
the  Memoirs  of  Karolina  Bauer  he  made  enough  money  in  one  year 
by  this  employment  to  purchase  a  silver  soup-tureen,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  his  niece,  Princess  Victoria,  on  her  eleventh  birthday.  Lady 
Mary  Coke  had  an  audience  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  on  Sunday 
the  llth  of  November  1770,  being  presented  by  Princess  Kinsky;  and 
as  the  occasion  was  informal,  she  wore  a  blue  velvet  sacque  trimmed 
with  silver,  instead  of  the  enormous  hoop  then  necessary  in  full  dress. 
Lady  Mary  says  that  she  and  the  Princess  awaited  the  Empress  in  her 
private  apartment. 

Here  we  stayed  some  time.  The  door  of  the  outward  room  was  opened, 
and  the  Empress  came  in.  Lord  Strafford  saw  her  in  her  great  beauty,  but  that, 
the  small-pox  [in  1767]  and  a  great  increase  of  fat  have  deprived  her  of.  I  don't 
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mention  her  age  [the  Empress  was  fifty-three],  for  everybody  here  affirms  that 
till  she  had  the  small-pox  she  was  very  handsome.  What  remains  I  shall  mention. 
She  is  about  my  height,  and  tho'  very  fat,  not  at  all  incumbered  with  it,  a  genteel 
slope,  holds  herself  extremely  well,  and  her  air  the  most  noble  I  ever  saw :  'tis 
still  visible  her  features  have  been  extremely  fine  and  regular,  though  the  swelling 
from  the  small-pox  never  quite  gone  down,  and  a  little  degree  of  redness  remain- 
ing. More  spirit  and  sense  in  her  eyes  than  I  think  I  ever  saw,  and  the  most 
pleasing  tone  of  voice  in  speaking.  This  is  the  most  exact  picture  that  can 
be  drawn.  She  is  still  in  deep  mourning,  and  intends  to  wear  it  all  her  life. 
Her  own  private  apartment  is  hung  with  black  cloth,  and  in  the  room  where  she 
sits  she  has  the  pictures  of  the  Emperor  [Francis  Stephen,  who  died  in  1765] 
and  all  the  children  she  has  lost.  She  was  very  gracious,  and  presented  tho 
Emperor  [her  son  Joseph]  and  all  the  Grand  Dukes  herself. 

Lady  Mary  saw  the  Empress  in  public  several  times,  and  noticed 
that  when  her  Majesty  was  not  '  in  form,'  her  fingers  were  always 
busily  making  a  chain  of  red  silk  for  her  embroidery.  Maria  Theresa 
allowed  herself  an  income  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  (English)  a 
year,  but  her  charity  was  so  lavish  that  this  sum,  which  she  received 
in  monthly  instalments,  was  always  anticipated,  and  her  Majesty 
was  accustomed  to  borrow  of  her  servants,  even  of  her  chamber- 
maids, so  that  there  was  generally  a  heavy  mortgage  on  the  coming 
month's  allowance.  The  Empress  was  strict  as  to  the  observance  of 
Sunday,  until  the  time  when  the  church  services  were  over ;  before 
that  hour  no  one  in  Vienna  was  allowed  to  walk  or  ride  for  pleasure, 
and  persons  going  on  errands  were  arrested ;  large  dinner  parties  were 
also  discouraged.  Before  Lady  Mary  Coke  left  Vienna  the  Empress 
received  her  alone,  and  told  her  she  had  intended  to  give  her  a  box 
with  her  cipher,  but  it  was  not  ready.  The  box,  when  received  by 
Lady  Mary  in  England,  contained  a  clasp  for  a  bracelet  with  the 
monogram  M.T.  in  diamonds,  surrounded  by  two  rows  of  diamonds. 
Lady  Mary  left  this  clasp  to  her  niece,  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch, 
in  whose  family  it  is  preserved.  The  Court  reception  at  Vienna 
was  a  brilliant  function,  and  began  at  half-past  six.  The  room  in 
which  the  Empress  sat  was  square,  and  very  large.  Lady  Mary 
says : 

'  Tis  not  hung,  but  finished  with  carving  and  guilding  which,  with  glasses,  tables, 
lustres,  and  lighting  such  as  I  never  saw,  gave  it  an  air  of  great  magnificence. 
At  the  upper  end  is  a  canopy  of  gold  and  silver  stuff,  under  which  is  placed  the 
table  where  the  Empress  plays  cards  ;  her  chair  is  black  velvet.  A  little  before 
seven  o'clock  the  Imperial  Family  came  in  ; 

a  circle  was  formed,  and  the  Empress  spoke  to  those  who  stood  for- 
ward, but  she  only  went  half-way.  She  then  sat  down,  and  as  she 
saw  people  she  called  them  to  her  table.  She  did  Lady  Mary  that 
honour,  and  said  to  her  J'ai  les  yeux  fort  bas.  She  complimented 
Lady  Mary  on  her  riding,  and  then  handed  a  card  to  each  of  three 
Austrian  ladies,  and  sat  down  with  them  to  a  game  which  Lady  Mary 
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calls  '  the  French  picket.'  On  the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week  Lady 
Mary  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  waiting 
on  twelve  poor  men  and  twelve  poor  women,  and  afterwards  washing 
their  feet.  The  Empress  was  assisted  by  the  Archduchesses,  all  in 
full  court  dress,  the  Emperor  by  the  Archdukes.  The  ladies  wore 
black  veils,  and  Lady  Mary  says  : 

I  never  saw  the  Empress  look  so  graceful.  She  stood  opposite  to  the  three  first 
old  women,  placed  all  the  dishes  upon  the  table  and  took  them  off  with  a  grace 
that  is  not  to  be  described.  Her  manner  of  holding  the  napkin  was  so  genteel 
that  I  could  have  looked  at  her  for  ever,  and  if  you  had  heard  her  talk  to  those 
three  old  women  you  would  have  been  delighted.  She  did  me  the  honour  to 
tell  me  that  she  was  not  now  able  to  perform  the  rest  of  the  function,  she  said  her 
breath  would  not  permit  her,  but  added  '  My  daughter  will  do  it.'  We  went  to 
the  other  side  where  the  Emperor  was  serving  the  twelve  old  men,  but  I  re- 
marked he  did  not  talk  to  them  as  the  Empress  did  to  the  old  women.  He 
asked  me  whether  the  King  did  not  perform  the  same  ceremony  in  England, 
and  seemed  surprised  when  I  told  him  he  did  not. 

[The  custom  ceased  with  James  the  Second,  although  the  English 
Sovereigns  delegated  it  to  their  almoners,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York 
performed  the  ceremony  in  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1731.] 

Lady  Mary  then  returned  to  the  Empress,  who  was  placing  the 
second  course  upon  the  old  women's  table. 

When  she  had  taken  it  off  the  dishes  were  removed,  and  she  sat  down  upon 
a  stool.  The  ladies  of  the  Court  pulled  off  the  shoes  and  stockings  of  the  old 
women,  and  one  of  the  Chamberlains  brought  a  great  gilt  dish,  and  another  held 
a  ewer  of  water.  The  eldest  Archduchess  then  kneeled  down,  washed  and 
kissed  the  feet  of  each  old  woman,  going  from  one  to  another  upon  her  knees, 
for  she  is  not  to  rise  till  she  has  performed  it  all.  When  she  has  finished  she  gets 
up,  and  is  presented  by  one  of  the  Ladys  of  the  Court  with  a  ribbon  to  which 
hangs  a  purse,  which  she  puts  over  the  head  of  each  old  woman.  The  Em- 
peror does  the  same  by  the  men.  They  then  came  to  the  Empress,  who  rose 
and  retired. 

On  Lady  Mary's  homeward  journey  she  stayed  in  Paris,  and  had 
an  audience  of  Marie  Antoinette,  besides  seeing  her  in  the  chapel  at 
Versailles.  She  was  charmed  with  her  figure  and  her  grace,  simply 
dressed  as  the  Dauphine  was,  '  in  her  hair,  with  diamonds,  and  a  black 
cloak,  but  without  a  hoop.'  At  the  audience  Marie  Antoinette, 
according  to  her  custom,  said  very  little,  and  although  she  asked 
Lady  Mary  how  long  she  had  been  at  Vienna  she  made  no  inquiry 
after  the  Empress,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  rose  and  bowed,  when 
Lady  Mary  retired.  Marie  Antoinette's  silence  did  not  imply  any 
want  of  affection  between  her  and  the  Empress,  for  the  mother  and 
daughter  kept  up  a  close  correspondence.  Lady  Mary  heard  that  the 
Dauphine  had  lately  caused  a  small  bust  of  herself,  modelled  in  biscuit 
de  Sevres,  to  be  sent  to  the  Empress,  and  this  bust,  for  fear  of  injury, 
was  conveyed  from  Paris  to  Vienna  by  relays  of  messengers  on  foot. 
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In  1773  Lady  Mary  travelled  from  Vienna  into  Italy.  By  this  time 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  had  taken 
a  dislike  to  her,  and  had  given  orders  that  she  should  be  annoyed  and 
ill-used  everywhere.  On  her  way  into  Italy  her  coach  was  upset  in 
crossing  a  river,  and  this  accident,  she  felt  sure,  was  arranged  by  the 
Empress.  Nothing  could  convince  her  of  her  mistake,  and  even 
when  she  returned  to  England  and  Horace  Walpole  attempted  to  reason 
with  her  he  says  '  she  flounced  out  of  the  house,  and  I  could  hardly 
believe  I  had  escaped  without  a  scratched  face  or  a  black  eye.J  Her 
conduct  in  Italy  was  so  strange,  and  her  quarrels  with  her  servants 
so  violent,  that  Sir  Horace  Mann,  then  Ambassador  at  Florence,  feared 
she  would  have  been  arrested,  and,  to  screen  her  he  seems  to  have 
hinted  that  she  was  mad.  When  the  coach  was  upset,  Lady  Mary 
refused  to  leave  it,  imagining  that  the  Empress  intended  to  have  her 
thrown  into  the  river,  and  when  the  carriage  was,  after  seven  hours' 
immersion,  dragged  out  by  oxen,  Lady  Mary  continued  her  journey 
seated  on  the  box,  although  she  says  she  was  '  numbed  with  wet.' 
Venice  did  not  please  her ;  the  sun  did  not  shine,  and  she  thought  it 
a  most  melancholy  place,  with  the  bells  perpetually  tolling  and  the 
gondolas  looking  like  hearses.  She  travelled  in  a  boat  from  Venice 
to  Brescello,  and  was  as  seasick  on  the  river  Po  as  if  she  had  been  at 
sea.  At  length  she  reached  Florence  in  safety,  and  Sir  Horace  Mann 
showed  her  as  much  attention  as  he  could,  even  taking  her  to  a  grand 
christening,  where  such  quantities  of  sugar-plums  were  handed  round 
that  after  the  company  had  filled  their  pockets  the  floor  was  almost 
covered  with  them.  Lady  Mary  crossed  Mont  Cenis  in  the  beginning 
of  April  1774,  carried  in  a  chair.  She  says  : 

It  snowed  and  blew  very  hard  all  the  day.  In  descending  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain  the  snow  had  covered  all  the  tracks,  and  the  men  did  not  know 
where  to  tread ;  they  were  often  above  their  knees  in  snow,  and  fell  down  more 
than  once.  I  really  thought  I  run  a  very  great  risk  of  being  precipitated  down 
some  of  those  terrible  places. 

When  she  reached  Paris  Lady  Mary  was  astonished  at  the  change 
in  the  head-dresses  of  the  French  ladies,  not,  she  thinks,  for  the  better. 
Two  ladies  she  knew  were  obliged  to  kneel  down  in  their  coach,  their 
head-dresses  being  so  high  that  they  could  not  sit.  She  saw  the 
Dauphine  at  the  opera,  where  the  audience  could  not  attend  to  the 
piece  for  looking  at  her.  But  festivities  ceased,  owing  to  the  death  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  from  small-pox.  All  that  Lady  Mary  could  do 
was  to  go  to  La  Muette  (once  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs)  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, and  watch  the  sisters  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  walking  with  Marie 
Antoinette.  She  thought  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  sister, 
very  pretty,  and  Madame  Adelaide  (afterwards  Queen  of  Sardinia), 
had  a  very  good  face,  although  she  was  very  fat.  Lady  Mary  returned 
to  England  in  June,  and,  according  to  her  usual  fate,  found  that  during 
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her  absence  her  garden  had  been  neglected,  her  cat  had  never  been 
combed,  several  pieces  of  her  furniture  had  disappeared,  and  eight  of 
her  silver  dishes  had  been  pawned  by  her  servants,  of  whose  *  villany 
and  treachery '  she  could  not  say  enough.  All  the  interest  she  had 
felt  in  her  journey  was  forgotten  in  these  annoyances,  which  no  doubt 
were  chiefly  imaginary. 

JULIA  ROUNDELL. 
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'  THE    RING '    IN  ENGLISH  AND    MUSIC- 
DRAMA    OF    THE    FUTURE 


THE  recent  performances  of  Wagner's  tetralogy  in  English  have 
proved  to  the  whole  world  that  we  can  hold  our  own  on  the  opera 
stage.  The  proof  was  not  required  by  those  whose  memory  is  not  of 
the  shortest  and  whose  knowledge  of  musical  life  extends  beyond 
the  four-mile  radius  of  London.  For  many  years  the  Moody-Manners 
and  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Companies  have  given  excellent  performances 
of  Wagner  in  English,  and  the  Covent  Garden  stage  itself  is  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  native  opera-singers.  Moreover,  our  teaching 
institutions  have  made  a  practice  of  annual  operatic  performances, 
which  have  invariably  brought  forward  several  young  students  with 
genuine  talent  for  musical  stage-work.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
nothing  quite  as  ambitious  as  the  two  cycles  of  the  Ring  had  ever 
been  attempted,  and  certainly  no  performances  have  reached  the 
same  level  of  excellence,  nor  has  the  general  public  of  musical  amateurs 
ever  had  such  an  opportunity  of  understanding  what  we  could  do 
if  condition?  were  favourable.  For  these  reasons  the  recent  per- 
formances of  the  Ring  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  to  have 
begun  a  new  epoch  in  the  British  practice  of  music.  They  also  sug- 
gest many  points  for  discussion,  and,  to  some  extent,  they  throw  a 
new  light  on  Wagner's  achievements  as  musician  and  dramatist. 


That  the  style  of  singing  was  more  musical  and  pleasant  to  the 
ear  than  the  '  Bayreuth  bark '  to  which  we  have  grown  accustomed 
in  recent  years  was  generally  remarked  by  the  critics.  The  pleasure 
was  so  unexpected  and  welcome  that  it  seems  churlish  to  sound  a  note 
of  adverse  criticism.  At  the  same  time,  although  Wagner's  music 
is  not  as  unsingable  as  the  half-trained  German  artist  would  have  us 
believe,  the  English  cantabile  style  is  not  really  suited  to  it.  For 
instance,  Miss  Agnes  Nicholls  sang  the  exacting  music  of  the  love- 
duet  in  Siegfried  with  a  finish  and  beauty  of  tone  which  made  the 
performance  memorable.  Miss  Nicholls  has  had  considerable  stage 
experience,  and  therefore  her  style  may  be  fairly  criticised  on  its 
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dramatic  side — a  criticism  one  cannot  justly  extend  to  Miss  Perceval 
Allen.  As  singing,  pure  and  simple,  the  part  has  never  been  so  well 
done,  not  even  by  Ternina.  But  it  may  well  be  asked  if  we  are  not 
inclined  to  place  absolute  finish  of  singing  in  Wagner's  music-dramas 
on  too  high  a  pedestal,  and  I  confess  it  is  natural  we  should  thus 
exalt  the  vocal  factor  after  much  painful  experience  of  second-rate 
German  artists ;  but  to  write  as  if  the  music-dramas  of  Wagner  should 
be  sung  in  an  ordinary  sense  is  to  misunderstand  his  aims.  Wagner 
certainly  did  not  wish  his  music  to  be  barked  out  of  all  recognition, 
and  in  the  early  days  of  Bayreuth — when  his  artists  were  men  and 
women  who  had  been  trained,  more  or  less,  in  the  Italian  school — 
there  was  no  danger  of  that  misconception  of  his  aims.  As  time 
went  on,  and  the  great  artists  of  the  early  Wagnerian  period  had  to 
retire  from  the  stage,  there  seemed  no  one  to  take  their  place,  and 
quite  inexperienced  singers  had  to  be  engaged  and  specially  trained. 
We  have  heard  some  of  them  in  London.  We  shall  not  be  sorry  if  we 
hear  them  no  more.  They  had  learned  how  to  declaim,  but  they  had 
forgotten  how  to  be  musical.  And  now,  as  a  reaction,  we  are  going 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  have  set  up  a  standard  of  bel  canto  applied 
to  Wagner  which  will  stultify  his  aims.  What  he  really  wanted  is 
shown  both  by  the  music  itself  and  by  his  own  writings.  In  a  letter 
to  Liszt  there  is  an  illuminative  passage  concerning  the  singing  of 
Tichatschek  in  Tannhauser.  '  In  spite  of  his  voice,'  wrote  Wagner, 
'  T.  did  not  bring  out  many  a  point  that  has  been  possible  to  much 
less  favoured  singers.  ...  He  has  only  brilliance  or  softness  in  his 
voice,  not  one  true  accent  of  grief.1  That  passage  proves,  at  any  rate, 
that  Wagner  did  not  want  mere  beauty  of  tone  and  finish  of  phrasing 
in  a  musical  sense,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  writing 
of  Tannhauser,  a  work  which  seems  to  us  now  one  mass  of  vocal 
melody  and  melodious  declamation. 

In  his  prose  writings  Wagner  over  and  over  again  insisted  on  the 
proper '  pronunciation  and  articulation  of  the  words  being  the  basis 
of  the  singing  he  required  for  his  music-dramas.  He  protested  that 
the  Italian  style  of  singing  applied  to  the  German  language  had 
utterly  ruined  German  opera  or  music-drama.  '  If  we  insist  on 
speaking  in  another  tongue  to  that  "  canto  "  it  becomes  a  jumble  of 
inarticulate  vowels  and  consonants  which  simply  hinder  and  distort 
the  singing  without  being  understood  as  speech.'  In  his  essay  on 
*  Actors  and  Singers '  Wagner  has  given  a  clear  account  of  what  he 
wanted  his  singers  to  do.  The  essay  was  written  in  1872. 

If  to-day  I  seek  out  singers  for  a  passably  correct  performance  of  my  own 
dramatic  works,  it  is  not  by  chance  the  '  scarcity  of  voices '  that  alarms  me, 
but  my  fear  of  their  having  been  utterly  ruined  by  a  method  which  excludes 
all  sound  pronunciation.  As  our  singers  do  not  articulate  properly,  neither 
for  the  most  part  do  they  know  the  meaning  of  their  speeches,  and  thus  the 
character  of  any  role  entrusted  to  them  strikes  their  minds  in  none  but  general 
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hazy  outlines,  after  the  manner  of  certain  operatic  commonplaces.  In  their 
consequent  frenzied  hunt  for  something  to  please,  they  light  at  last  on  stronger 
tones  (Tonaccente)  strewn  here  and  there,  on  which  they  rush  with  panting 
breath  as  best  they  can,  and  end  by  thinking  they  have  sang  quite  '  dramatically  ' 
if  they  bellow  out  the  phrases'  closing  note  with  an  emphatic  bid  for  applause.1 

Wagner  then  explains  how  he  freed  his  singer  of  these  senseless  habits. 

My  compulsorily  simple  plan  was  to  make  him  really  and  distinctly  speak  in 
singing,  whilst  I  brought  the  lines  of  musical  curvature  to  his  consciousness  by 
getting  him  to  take  in  one  breath,  with  perfectly  even  intonation,  the  calmer, 
lengthier  periods  on  which  he  formerly  had  expended  a  number  of  gusty  respira- 
tions ;  when  this  had  been  well  done  I  left  it  to  his  natural  feeling  to  give  the 
melodic  lines  their  rightful  motion,  through  accent,  rise  and  fall,  according  to 
the  verbal  sense. 

There  could  be  no  clearer  exposition  of  the  method  of  true  Wag- 
nerian  singing.  It  is  a  method,  too,  which  is  required  for  the  modern 
songs  of  Hugo  Wolf  and  Richard  Strauss,  but  it  is  not  the  method  on 
which  our  singers  are  taught.  That  is  still  based  on  the  Italian 
*  canto,'  as  Wagner  called  it,  and  only  in  musical  comedy  or  in  ballads 
do  our  singers  pay  the  attention  to  articulation  which  Wagner  re- 
quired. Singing  masters  affirm  that  the  voice  is  best  trained  on  the 
Italian  system,  and  certainly  the  artists  who  are  clearest  in  articula- 
tion when  they  choose  have  been  trained  in  the  Italian  '  canto.'  It  is 
a  mere  question  of  vocal  gymnastics.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
style  of  singing  which  is  suitable  for  suave  Italian  melody,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  and  for  the  ornate  embellishments  of  Handelian 
oratorio,  is  not  the  style  of  singing  for  Wagner's  music-dramas. 
Although  there  is  no  kind  of  reason  for  the  emission  of  bad  and  in- 
accurate tone  in  singing  Wagner,  good  and  accurate  intonation  and 
the  general  flow  of  Italian  phrasing  will  not  express  the  drama  as  the 
composer  wished  it  to  be  expressed.  Wagner  himself  was  at  fault  to 
some  extent,  or,  rather,  as  an  absolute  musician  he  departed  from 
his  compact  little  theories.  Thus  in  his  elaborate  use  of  the  orchestra 
as  the  main  expression  of  his  drama  he  too  often  employed  the  voice 
as  a  mere  instrument.  The  sensitive  balance  of  declamation  and 
singing  of  which  he  wrote  is  not  possible  beyond  a  well-defined  limit 
of  vocal  stress.  That  limit  is  precisely  the  point  at  which  the  clear 
pronunciation  of  vowels  and  consonants  has  to  be  abandoned  in  order 
to  produce  the  requisite  body  of  tone.  But  that  is  a  matter  bound 
up  with  the  aesthetic  side  of  Wagner's  music-dramas,  of  which  I  will 
deal  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

I  may  quote  one  more  passage  from  this  essay  on  '  Actors  and 
Singers '  in  order  to  show  what  was  Wagner's  ideal  of  singing.  Of 
Schroder-Devrient  he  wrote  : 

Concerning  the  artist  I  have  again  and  again  been  asked  if  her  voice  was 
really  so  remarkable,  since  we  glorified  her  as  a  singer — the  voice  being  all  folk 

1  Mr.  Wm.  Ashton  Ellis's  translation. 
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seem  to  think  about  in  such  a  case.  It  constantly  annoyed  me  to  answer  this 
question,  for  I  revolted  against  the  thought  of  the  great  tragedian  being  thrown 
into  one  bevy  with  the  female  castrati  of  our  opera.  Were  it  asked  once  more 
to-day,  I  should  answer  somewhat  as  follows  :  '  No  !  she  had  no  "  voice  "  at  all ; 
but  she  knew  how  to  use  her  breath  so  beautifully,  and  to  let  a  true  womanly 
soul  stream  forth  in  such  wondrous  sounds,  that  we  never  thought  of  either 
voice  or  singing.' 

All  these  passages  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence  that  Wagner 
did  not  want  good  singing  or  that  the  '  Bayreuth  bark '  is  sufficient 
for  his  music,  but  merely  as  showing  that  good  singing  in  the  ordinary 
sense  was  not  what  he  demanded.  In  his  theory  singing  was  a  form 
of  speech. 


II 

When  we  remember  how  little  experience  our  singers  can  gain 
of  even  the  ordinary  opera  stage  their  achievements  in  the  Ring  at 
Covent  Garden  were  remarkable  enough.  Our  artists  proved  that 
Wagner's  music  is  not  the  superhuman  impossibility  which  many  have 
held  it  to  be,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  arrant  flattery  to  pretend 
that  they  really  did  bring  out  all  the  drama  of  the  Ring.  A  few 
who  had  had  long  experience  of  the  opera  stage  showed  some  grasp 
of  the  vocal  declamatory  style  necessary  for  Wagner's  music-dramas, 
but  the  majority  of  the  singers,  however  excellently  they  sang,  did 
not  get  the  right  '  bite  '  into  their  voices.  Moreover,  many  little 
dramatic  points  were  lost  in  the  general  desire  to  sing  Wagner.  Some- 
thing of  this  effect  of  undramatic  suavity  may  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Frederick  Jameson's  translation,  splendid  as  it  is  in 
poetic  essentials,  does  not  quite  preserve  the  clashing  alliteration  of 
Wagner's  Stabreim.  From  his  later  works  it  is  evident  that  Wagner 
himself  considered  he  had  attached  too  much  importance  to  allitera- 
tion; but  the  music  of  the  Ring  was  written  with  the  Stabreim  in 
view,  and  any  softening  of  the  clash  of  vowels  and  consonants  must 
detract  from  the  vigour  and  point  of  the  declamation.  But  there 
is  a  larger  question  at  issue  than  this.  Do  operas  and  music-dramas 
suffer  from  being  sung  in  a  translation  ?  What  they  gain  we  know, 
and  it  is  much.  By  hearing  an  opera  in  English  the  ordinary  member 
of  an  audience,  not  skilled  in  any  language  but  his  own,  is  able  to 
make  out  roughly  the  main  motives  of  the  drama.  As  a  set-off  there 
must  always  be  a  certain  disparity  between  the  music  and  the  words. 
However  faithful  a  translation  may  be,  and  Mr.  Jameson's  is  a  model 
translation  in  all  respects,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  the  words  exactly 
fit  the  music.  The  construction  of  languages  differs  so  much  that 
it  is  impossible  always  to  place  the  important  word  of  a  sentence 
beneath  the  important  note.  The  difference  of  accentuation  also 
tells.  In  Italian  and  French  there  are  many  equally  accented  short 
syllables  which  you  cannot  match  in  English  and  yet  retain  the 
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genius  of  the  language.  As  a  consequence  foreign  opera  in  English 
has  the  effect  of  being  sung  in  a  hybrid  language.  The  difference 
between  German  and  English  is  not  so  marked,  but  a  difference  exists 
nevertheless. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  question  of  national  sentiment.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  I  look  on  Wotan  as  anyone  but  a 
German,  unless  he  be  a  German  Jew.  His  interminable  soliloquies, 
of  which  self-pity  appears  to  be  the  emotional  centre,  are  so  full  of 
heavily  emphasised  sentiment  that  when  Mr.  Whitehill  sang  the  part 
in  English  I  felt  there  was  some  artistic  inappropriateness,  and  that 
a  god  who  could  so  abase  himself  should  not  use  our  language.  Wotan 
is  surely  not  like  a  god  to  English  minds,  and  never '  trod  these  fields 
of  ours.'  Language  is  such  an  intimate,  subtle  affair  that  you  cannot 
divorce  it  from  associations  which  have  their  roots  deep  in  our  being. 
Siegfried's  naivete,  charming  and  fresh  in  its  Teutonic  character, 
becomes  childish  and  clumsy  in  English.  And,  more  than  that,  the 
character  of  the  music  is  apt  to  sound  at  variance  with  the  genius 
of  the  language  when  sung  to  a  translation.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  Italian  opera  which  deals  with  typical  Italian  emotion. 
And  it  is  the  same  with  plays.  Imagine  the  crude  and  tumultuous 
emotions  of  the  Sicilian  players,  who  have  been  astonishing  London, 
if  expressed  in  English  !  The  inappropriateness  would  be  obvious. 
Without  wishing  to  pose  as  supersensitive  or  hypercritical,  I  keenly 
feel  this  inappropriateness  in  the  performance  of  translated  operas, 
quite  apart  from  the  technical  weakness  there  must  always  be  in 
fitting  a  foreign  language  to  music. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  not  so  clear  that  a  general  custom  of  per- 
forming opera  in  English  would  be  an  artistic  gain.  True,  we  are 
almost  alone  among  the  nations  in  our  polyglot  opera,  but  we  need 
not  be  alarmed  by  that  isolation.  The  cause  of  it  is  more  a  matter 
for  reform.  We  have  merely  stumbled  on  the  artistic  procedure  of 
performing  every  opera  in  its  own  language,  because,  not  believing 
in  our  own  operatic  talent,  we  have  relied  almost  entirely  on  foreign 
artists.  When  English  singers  have  been  engaged  at  Covent  Garden 
they  have  sung,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  a  foreign  language,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  continue  to  do  so ;  but  the 
success  of  the  Ring  performances  will  have  brought  home  to  the 
musical  amateur  the  fact  that  the  English  operatic  artist  should  be 
accepted  without  prejudice,  and  that  is  something  accomplished. 
Whether  performances  of  Wagner  in  English,  or  other  operas  in  English, 
will  have  any  effect  on  creating  a  school  of  English  opera  is  doubtful. 
To  write  as  if  the  performances  of  the  Ring  were  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  our  creative  art  is  absurd.  They  will  have  had  no  appreci- 
able effect  unless  it  be  to  prove  to  British  composers  once  again  that 
Wagner's  method  of  composition  is  a  thing  by  itself  and  not  to  be 
copied  without  loss  of  artistic  sanity. 
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III 

If  the  performances  of  the  Ring  in  English  were  encouraging  to  a 
belief  in  our  native  talent  for  singing  in  opera,  they  were  disappointing 
to  those  who  had  expected  Wagner's  drama  would  come  out  with  a 
new  clearness.  The  Englishman  with  an  ordinary  working  know- 
ledge of  German  has  always  imagined  that  much  of  the  Ring  has  been 
necessarily  hidden  from  him  in  consequence  of  its  being  sung  in  its 
original  tongue.  The  English  representations  have  destroyed  that 
lingering  belief.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  grasp  the  real 
import  of  the  Ring  from  what  we  heard  in  English.  The  very  passages 
in  the  libretto  which  are  of  such  importance  to  the  understanding 
of  Wagner's  whole  drama  were  precisely  those  which  did  not  get  them- 
selves articulated  clearly.  On  the  other  hand,  quite  unimportant 
speeches,  which  the  action  of  the  drama  alone  would  have  explained, 
were  heard  as  if  they  were  important  messages  from  some  god  on 
high.  The  musician,  pure  and  simple,  smiles  if  you  point  out  to  him 
that  Wagner's  aim  as  musico-dramatist  was  thereby  stultified.  You 
are  told  that  you  must  judge  the  Ring  as  a  whole  :  that  is  to  say,  as 
an  amalgam  of  poetry,  music,  drama,  and  scenery ;  and  if  you  are 
in  any  doubt  about  the  matter  there  is  always  the  orchestra  presenting, 
in  Debussy's  phrase,  the  lyrical  visiting-cards  of  the  dramatis  persona. 
That  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  already  know  their  Ring,  but  Wagner 
himself  would  have  been  the  first  to  deprecate  the  necessity  of  a 
preliminary  study  of  his  music-dramas.  Why,  his  whole  theory  was 
that  his  orchestra  and  the  singing  voice,  together  with  gesture,  were 
to  make  the  very  innermost  part  of  the  drama  clear  to  the  instinctive 
understanding.  In  different  words  and  in  different  forms  this  aim 
is  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  his  prose  works.  It  really  will 
not  do  for  musicians  to  fall  back  on  the  unquestionable  magnificence 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  music  of  the  Ring.  Possibly  Wagner  will 
be  remembered  by  his  music  alone,  long  after  his  dramatic  combination 
has  been  voted  a  failure  ;  but  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  day  when 
the  Wagnerian  has  the  artistic  honesty  to  admit  that  failure — at  least 
not  in  public.  Nevertheless,  the  Wagnerian  music-drama  is  a  failure 
from  Wagner's  own  point  of  view.  To  carry  out  his  theory  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  poem  be  heard  in  its  entirety,  but  his  musical 
design,  the  symphonic  use  of  the  orchestra,  makes  this  impossible. 
The  sunken  orchestra  at  Bayreuth  is  a  little  more  in  favour  of  the 
singer,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  the  proportion  of  voice  to  orchestra 
is  entirely  changed. 

The  thorough-going  Wagnerian  is  no  guide  in  this  matter  of  musico- 
dramatic  aesthetics.  He  shirks  this  simple  matter  of  artistic  pro- 
cedure by  taking  refuge  in  the  deep  philosophic  meaning  of  the  whole 
Ring,  and  desires  to  know  why  preliminary  study  of  the  libretto 
and  of  guides  which  connect  the  music  with  its  more  subtle  aspects 
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should  be  prohibited.  You  cannot  corner  a  Wagnerian  by  argument. 
At  a  moment's  notice  he  is  off  at  a  tangent.  I  prefer  the  honesty  of 
the  simple-minded  musician  who  will  admit  that  the  Ring  may  be 
a  failure  as  music-drama  on  aesthetic  grounds,  and  is  even  a  failure  as 
drama  from  its  very  subject,  and  bases  his  admiration  on  the  music 
alone.  True,  that  musician  must  suffer  many  minutes  of  boredom, 
for  naturally  much  of  the  Ring  is  not  of  the  first  musical  interest. 
Still,  every  work  of  art  made  by  man  has  its  weak  points,  and  there 
is  so  much  that  is  really  great  in  the  music  of  the  tetralogy  that  the 
weakness  is  not  more  than  a  foil  for  the  strength.  This  uncritical 
and  unsesthetic  appreciation  of  the  Ring  does  not  help  towards  an 
understanding  of  what  the  future  of  opera  should  be.  It  has  been 
the  cause,  indeed,  of  an  almost  absolute  standstill  in  the  writing  of 
music-drama,  except  on  the  part  of  Italians,  whose  native  instinct 
and  want  of  deep  musicianship  have  saved  them  from  the  Wagnerian 
morass. 

The  theory  of  the  master  is  so  neat  that  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
his  practice  flouted  it.  What  could  be  more  to  the  point  than  that 
the  poem  of  a  music-drama  should  be  whittled  down-  to  a  literary 
expression  of  the  essentials  of  drama  ?  WThat  more  dramatic  in 
music  than  that  the  vocal  part  should  be  a  kind  of  glorified,  melodic 
speech  ?  Then  the  orchestra,  with  its  faculty  of  4  uttering  the  un- 
speakable, the  pure  organ  of  feeling  ...  it  speaks  out  the  very 
things  that  word-speech  in  itself,  the  organ  of  the  understanding, 
can  not ' — what  a  fine  idea  is  there  !  And  if  any  other  expressive 
means  are  required  to  make  the  amalgam  perfect  there  is  gesture — 
that  can  give  point  to  the  unspeakable  utterance  of  the  orchestra. 
On  paper  the  theory  looks  well  and  is  arguable,  but  in  practice,  when 
the  composer  uses  the  orchestra,  as  a  musician  is  naturally  tempted  to 
use  it,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous,  subtle,  and  expressive 
instruments  ever  invented  by  man,  the  whole  art-creation  becomes 
lop-sided.  Let  us  be  frank  in  these  days.  No  one  is  an  anti- Wagnerian 
in  the  sense  of  the  anti-Wagnerian  of  the  early  'eighties.  We  all 
acknowledge  Wagner's  greatness  as  composer ;  most  of  us  gladly 
admit,  too,  that  in  patches  his  music-dramas  did  fulfil  his  theories. 
All  students  of  Wagner's  scores  will  know  the  patches  I  mean.  They 
invariably  occur  when  the  orchestra  is  toned  down  to  an  instrument 
for  the  creation  of  atmosphere  alone  and  is  not  used  symphonically, 
and  when  the  voice  is  allowed  to  come  out  spasmodically,  the  orchestra 
being  kept  under  at  that  moment.  In  general  Wagner  dodged  the 
difficulty  of  pitting  the  voice  against  the  full  orchestra  playing 
fortissimo  more  often  than  was  once  imagined,  but  at  best  it  was  a 
dodge,  and  has  not  the  effect  of  leaving  the  voice  free  as  a  medium 
of  human  expression.  We  must  admit  these  faults  of  Wagner's  style 
of  music-drama,  or  dishonour  our  artistic  intelligence  and  the  clear 
evidence  of  our  ears. 
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IV 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  future  of  opera  ?  Are  we  to  be  content 
with  the  mawkish  music  of  Signor  Puccini  and  his  school  ?  Are  we 
to  throw  back  to  the  decorative  conventions  of  Gluck,  or  to  the  mixed 
lyrics  and  dry  recitative  of  Mozart,  or  to  the  declamatory  ballad  operas 
of  Weber  ?  Or  is  the  future  with  Richard  Strauss's  Salome  and  an' 
even  more  paramount  position  for  the  orchestra  ?  Or  should  we  fold 
our  hands  and  say  that  the  genre  of  opera  is  artistically  false,  that  it 
can  be  neither  drama  nor  music,  but  a  hybrid  amalgam  of  the  two  ? 
It  is  easy  enough  to  argue  against  opera  on  every  possible  aesthetic 
ground,  but  man  is  a  practical  creature  and  has  found  the  combination 
of  music  and  drama  much  to  his  taste.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  future 
would  settle  itself  without  any  theorising,  but  the  impertinence  of 
pointing  the  way  is  not  without  fascination.  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
believe  that  any  practice  will  long  keep  the  human  voice  in  its  present 
banishment.  There  is  no  thrill  in  any  instrument  equal  to  the  thrill 
the  human  voice  can  produce  in  the  sensitive  listener.  In  all  con- 
certed music  there  is  hardly  any  combination  as  beautiful  as  the 
combination  of  human  voices.  I  cannot  believe  that  doctrinaire 
theories  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  employment  of  these  most 
expressive  mediums  merely  because  they  are  conventional.  After 
all,  drama  itself  is  a  convention.  I  cannot  believe  that  opera  com- 
posers of  the  future,  from  the  same  arid  worship  of  dramatic  truth, 
will  continue  to  banish  expression  by  dancing  from  the  opera  stage. 
(Indeed,  has  not  Richard  Strauss  had  the  artist's  instinct  to  make 
use  of  it  ?)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  the  orchestra  is  the 
chief  means  of  expression  of  the  moment.  Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  a 
critic  of  singular  acumen  and  boldness,  has  even  stated  his 
opinion  that  the  orchestra  will  become  more  and  more  paramount  in 
music-drama  and  the  voice  will  recede  farther  and  farther  into  the 
background.  If  that  happens,  music-drama  will  develop  into  a  new 
form  of  instrumental  and  vocal  art,  and  ultimately  will  free  itself 
from  the  stage  altogether.  The  idea  is  fantastical,  and  the  idea  of  an 
absolute  musician. 

No  ;  the  future  of  music-drama  will  rest  on  compromise.  To 
make  his  theories  dovetail  together  Wagner  assumed  as  a  basic  truth 
that  music-drama  must  be  the  only  form  of  drama.  That  was  his 
initial  mistake,  for  which  he  argued  with  tireless  and  not  always  easily 
grasped  rhetoric.  During  the  process  of  convincing  himself,  in  which 
light  we  must  view  the  bulk  of  his  voluminous  prose  writings,  he  hit 
on  so  many  truths  that  he  hypnotised  those  who  had  not  a  firm  hold  of 
first  principles.  But  the  great  truth  evaded  him  in  theory,  if  not  in 
practice  :  that  every  art  has  its  own  conventions.  He  proved  that 
singing  is  natural,  and  then  tried  to  prove  that  it  is  the  expression  of 
human  feeling.  He  seemed  to  think  that  music  is  the  natural  and 
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only  language  of  feeling,  and  yet  attempted  to  limit  it  to  the  restricted 
curves  of  speech,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  music  is  a  separate  form  of 
human  expression  with  only  the  most  superficial  analogy  to  speech. 
That  Wagnerian  limit  must  be  removed,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
being  removed  without  any  theorising  at  all.  The  composer  of  the 
future  has  to  make  use  of  music  as  an  art,  and  of  every  one  of  its 
special  conventions  that  is  expressive  and  adds  to  the  beauty  of  his 
art-work.  There  must  be  no  false  ideas  of  music-drama  being  drama  : 
it  is  primarily  music.  The  drama  of  it  is  merely  the  motive  force  of 
the  whole,  and  technically  takes  the  place  of  form  in  '  absolute  music.' 
This  motive  force  must  not  be  so  hedged  in  and  made  inoperative 
by  the  conventions  of  musical  language  that  it  no  longer  exists,  as 
happened  with  old-fashioned  opera,  but  must  be  brought  into  relief 
as  the  human  subject  of  the  music-play.  It  has  been  proved  by 
Wagner's  own  music-dramas  that  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  subjecting 
the  human  voice  to  the  orchestra.  At  the  same  time,  no  modern 
composer  will  consent  to  forgo  his  wonderful  orchestra,  and  it  would 
be  a  thousand  pities  if  he  did  consent ;  therefore,  only  compromise 
remains. 

The  music-drama  of  the  future  will  carry  Wagner's  idea  of  the 
expressiveness  of  the  orchestra  still  farther  and  give  it  even  greater 
prominence.  The  fine  qualities  of  the  human  voice,  in  concert  and 
singly,  will  not  be  relegated  to  the  background,  but  employed  so  that 
they  shall  make  their  full  effect.  This  sounds  a  paradoxical  form  of 
art,  but  it  really  is  not.  A  drama  can  easily  be  so  constructed  that 
the  orchestra  is  only  given  full  expression  when  the  voices  are  silent, 
and  that  should  artistically  happen  more  often  than  it  does  happen 
in  opera.  When  the  voices  are  singing,  the  orchestra  must  condition 
itself  to  them  and  create  emotional  atmosphere.  More  of  the  action 
of  music-drama  can  be  expressed  by  pantomime  than  is  the  present 
custom,  and  the  orchestra  would  then  have  the  fullest  possible  scope. 
The  libretto  of  this  modern  music-drama  would  be  the  work  of  both 
composer  and  poet,  one  of  whom  would  know  how  to  take  advantage 
of  the  stage  and  of  acting.  Some  such  compromise  is  needed,  for  the 
Wagnerised  operas  of  Verdi  and  the  Neo-Italians  are  poor  in  music 
and  crude  in  drama,  and  the  recent  performances  of  the  Ring  in 
English  have  convinced  me  that  Wagner  limited  the  scope  of  musical 
expression  by  his  theories  of  music-drama  and  yet  crushed  his  drama 
by  his  methods  of  musical  expression. 

E.  A.  BAUGHAN. 


1908 


FEAR  IN   THE  HOME  AND    THE 
HOUSEHOLD 


Is  fear  a  necessary  element  in  the  home,  for  the  up-bringing  of 
children  and  the  training  of  the  young  ? 

This  is  the  question  I  propose  to  answer.  It  is  advisable  first  to 
realise  clearly  the  various  and  entirely  opposing  motives  which  give 
cause  for  fear.  There  is  the  fear  of  catching  cold  ;  if  my  child's  boots 
are  wet  I  fear  she  may  take  cold,  and  therefore  change  them  ;  this 
fear  is  founded  on  forethought  and  experience.  There  is  the  fear  of 
blame  and,  in  children,  the  fear  of  punishment ;  both  of  these  spring 
from  the  natural  dislike  of  being  found  fault  with,  added  to  which, 
in  the  second  case,  is  the  dislike  of  physical  pain  or  of  having  one's 
freedom  curtailed,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be.  Then  there  is  the 
fear  of  offending  others,  and  of  hurting  their  feelings  ;  this  is  founded 
on  love  of  our  neighbour ;  and  the  fear  of  influencing  others  to  act 
against  their  conscience  ;  this  fear  is  the  noblest  that  mankind  is  heir 
to  and  takes  its  root  in  the  love  of  God ;  it  is  the  only  one  of  my 
groupings  which  is  above  and  beyond  discussion.  The  other  three 
are  all  open  to  consideration,  for  fear  in  itself  is  a  demoralising 
influence  :  '  Take  your  courage  with  both  your  hands,'  and  you  are 
already  half,  if  not  the  whole,  way  to  victory.  Though  forethought 
and  experience  point  to  the  necessity  of  changing  one's  wet  boots, 
still  one  goes  halfway  to  catch  a  cold  if  one  fears  one  may  catch  it. 
You  will  never  learn  to  play  diabolo  if  you  are  pursued  by  the  fear  that 
the  devil  will  fall  upon  your  head. 

I  will  leave  the  second  group  for  the  moment,  and  go  to  the  third 
one,  the  fear  of  offending  a  person,  which  being  founded  on  the  love 
of  our  neighbour  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  an  entirely  legitimate  fear, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  most  certainly  is  so.  If  children  know  no  other 
fear  than  that  of  displeasing  their  mother,  the  first  step  on  the  ladder 
of  life  is  already  taken ;  the  important  factor  in  the  lives  of  children 
is  that  they  should  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom — freedom 
from  reproach  and  disapproval,  which  tend  to  warp  a  child's  nature 
and  destroy  its  inborn  power  of  initiative — and  I  would  advocate 
freedom,  when  possible,  from  the  constant  presence  of  nurses  and 
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governesses,  upper  and  under,  who  continually  dodge  the  steps  of  our 
young  children  in  these  days.  It  is  quite  marvellous  to  see  the  sense 
of  responsibility  children  develop  where  freedom  reigns,  and  not  only 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  but  fearlessness  too,  by  which  I  do  not 
mean  in  any  sense  foolhardiness,  but  fearlessness,  hand  in  hand  with 
cautiousness,  reasonableness,  forethoughtfulness,  with  all  the  qualities, 
in  fact,  that  may  be  called  the  grown-up  virtues. 

There  is  another  educative  side  to  this  atmosphere  of  freedom, 
which  is  that  it  makes  for  a  thought  being  at  once  put  into  action  ; 
thus  is  a  further  thought  reached.  Life  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
developments,  of  steps ;  it  follows  that  until  a  thought  is  carried  into 
effect  you  will  not  reach  to  the  further  thought,  which  in  its  turn 
must  be  carried  into  action,  and  so  on  up  the  ladder  of  life. 

This  is  a  lengthy  digression  in  favour  of  freedom ;  but,  to  return 
to  the  fear  of  offending  a  person  and  hurting  their  feelings,  it  is  not 
always  a  legitimate  fear.  Above  all,  in  one's  dealings  with  others 
one  must  have  courage,  and  this  brings  me  back  to  my  second  grouping, 
the  fear  of  blame  and  of  punishment.  I  should  say  on  the  face  of  it 
that  reproach  and  blame  are  always  a  mistake,  an  error  of  judgment, 
faulty  tactics ;  it  is  as  if  you  carefully,  and  at  the  cost  of  much  labour, 
built  a  high  wall  before  the  gate  of  the  citadel  you  wished  to  enter,  and 
then  were  surprised  that  you  could  not  effect  an  entry.  No  !  If 
your  aim  is  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  citadel,  lay  down  your  arms, 
and  present  yourself,  in  the  company  of  three  gracious  ladies,  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity  ;  and  if  we  hold  to  them  firmly,  we  shall  not  go  far 
wrong  in  the  many  and  various  relations,  be  they  intimate  or  distant, 
with  those  among  whom  our  lines  are  cast.  Faith  and  Hope  lead  the 
way,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be,  for  it  may  happen  that  Charity,  in 
many  cases — in  fact  in  most  cases,  except  in  a  wide  sense — is  not  in 
our  power  to  give ;  but  Faith  in  human  nature,  and  in  the  high  destiny 
of  each  one  of  us,  that  we  surely  have  ;  and  if  we  have  it,  we  will 
give  it,  even  to  the  most  wayward,  undisciplined  child,  to  the  ineffectual 
housemaid,  to  the  unpunctual  cook,  and  thereby  we  give  Hope.  Make 
each  one  realise  that  it  does  not  follow  that  because  yesterday  obedience 
was  slow,  dusty  corners  were  overlooked,  and  the  soup  cold,  to-morrow 
will  tell  the  same  tale  of  failure  ;  let  them  realise  que  tons  chemim 
menent  a  Rome- ;  the  steps  are  many  and  often  faulty  for  each  one  of 
us,  but  with  Hope  by  our  side  we  can  turn  even  the  faulty  step  into  a 
forward  one,  and  so  '  lose  not  yesterday  yet  win  to-morrow.'  Thus 
will  the  act  of  neglect  or  of  discourtesy  become,  under  the  warm  glow 
of  encouragement,  not  an  occasion  for  resentment  and  bitterness, 
but  rather  for  more  close  and  affectionate  sympathy  between  parent 
and  child,  for  more  cordial  and  friendly  relations  between  mistress 
and  maid.  Not  that  I  mean  to  imply  that  parents  and  mistresses  are 
actuated  by  motives  other  than  those  of  Charity ;  but  a  cold,  severe 
manner  is  more  suggestive  of  reproof  than  of  encouragement,  and  is 
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therefore  resented ;  in  fact,  a  quick,  sharp  word  is  much  more  easily 
forgiven  and  is  not  to  be  too  much  deplored  except  in  the  case  of 
small  children.  They  are  not  yet  sufficiently  cognisant  of  their  own 
nature  to  sympathise  with  a  failing  in  others  which,  later,  they  will 
recognise  as  common  to  us  all,  when  on  occasions  circumstances  are 
too  much  for  us  and  we  lose  our  self-control. 

Of  course  there  are  occasions  when  the  quick,  sharp  word  is  most 
necessary  and  effective,  and  the  only  possible  way  of  dealing  with  a 
situation.  So  also  are  punitive  measures  to  be  regarded  as  necessary, 
and  especially  are  they  helpful  in  the  cases  of  small  acts  of  insubordina- 
tion, of  acts  of  discourtesy,  of  quarrelling  with  each  other  ;  it  is  some- 
times the  only  way  of  arresting  the  attention  on  the  matter  and 
assisting  the  memory  with  a  view  to  the  future.  Half  an  hour's  quiet 
meditation  on  a  solitary  chair  is  most  beneficial  to  the  limbs  and 
calming  to  the  nerves,  and  will  be  found  of  great  use  in  jogging  the 
memory  of  the  small  child  who,  let  us  say,  is  forgetful  of  her  4  bob  ' 
or  her  '  thank  you's.' 

In  really  serious  cases,  which  of  course  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
punishment  is  seldom  necessary ;  a  child's  own  conscience  will  speak 
clearly  enough,  and  the  consequent  sense  of  shame  is  all  that  is  needed  ; 
but  whatever  shape  the  punishment  takes,  or  for  whatever  crime  it  is 
inflicted,  I  would  make  it  clear  to  a  child  from  its  tenderest  years  that 
no  hint  at  retribution  is  intended,  and  that  there  is  no  shade  of  anger 
in  your  heart  against  him.  The  idea  of  *  retribution  '  has  become  so 
ingrained  in  human  nature  that  it  is  often  considered  instinctive ; 
but  I  believe  it  is  now  an  accepted  fact,  and  indeed,  if  one  thinks  it 
out,  an  obvious  one,  that  it  is  merely  the  result  of  the  ages  of  legalism 
under  which  the  race  has  developed.  Law  is  only  such  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  enforced — to  enforce  a  law  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  punishment.  As  the  long-ago  judge  said  to  the  stealer  of  horses  : 
'  I  condemn  you,  not  because  you  have  stolen  a  horse,  but  in  order  that 
horses  may  not  be  stolen.'  The  extremely  logical  mind  of  a  child 
will  easily  seize  the  point  that  my  rules  must  be  obeyed,  and  that,  if 
I  punish  him  when  he  fails  to  do  so,  it  is  not  from  anger,  but  merely 
to  assist  his  memory  for  the  future.  Right  thinking  on  this  subject 
is  most  important,  and  its  results  are  far-reaching — even  unto  eternity. 
Let  the  child  realise  in  his  daily  development  from  childhood  to  man- 
hood that  these  methods  of  enforcing  the  law  are  the  only  means  in 
the  hands  of  mankind,  and  consequently  are  rough-and-ready  methods, 
and  often  have  the  appearance  of  vengeance  and  retribution,  but  that 
these  are  the  ways  of  man  and  not  the  ways  of  God.  God  knows 
neither  anger  nor  vengeance,  nor  the  semblance  of  them.  If  you 
disregard  the  laws  of  God,  the  laws  that  govern  our  threefold  nature 
of  body,  soul,  and  mind,  the  consequences  of  that  breaking  must 
inevitably  and  automatically  ensue  ;  thus  do  we  each  build  up  for 
ourselves  a  '  heaven  '  or  a  '  hell.' 
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The  belief  in  an  avenging  God,  evolved  by  mankind  through  the 
long  ages  of  legalism,  is  a  very  prevalent  and  persistent  one,  and  in 
so  much  as  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  spiritual  union  between  man  and 
his  Creator  it  becomes  a  sacred  duty  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  eradicate 
it  in  the  young,  for  how  can  love  and  trust  and  confidence  co-exist 
with  the  fear  of  an  avenging  God,  with  the  fear  of  a  God  who  punishes 
because  His  laws  are  broken,  or  even  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
being  broken  ?  This  obviously  is  a  human  necessity  and  not  a  Divine 
attribute.  Guard  your  child  from  the  blank  depression  engendered 
by  the  demoralising  fear  of  a  God  of  Vengeance  ;  make  him  realise 
that  he  is  overshadowed  by  a  God  who  is  Love,  by  a  God  who  dwells 
in  each  one  of  us,  and  who  will  lead  us  up  to  the  fulfilment  of  our 
destiny.  Let  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  be  your  child's  daily  com- 
panions in  his  climb  up  the  Ladder  of  Life — Faith  in  himself,  in  the 
value  of  life,  in  his  own  high  destiny  ;  Hope,  a  vivid  belief  that  he  can 
and  will  attain  to  it,  that  difficulties,  temptations,  sorrow,  joy,  failure, 
success,  are  all  steps  on  the  ladder ;  Charity,  which  will  fill  his  heart 
with  love  for  every  living  creature  and  uplift  his  soul  in  praise  and 
worship  to  the  Fountain  of  Love,  to  the  Giver  of  Life. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  fear  as  an  element  in  the  training  of 
the  young,  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  an  instinct  in  human  nature 
which  has  its  highest  expression  in  children,  and  which,  if  rightly 
understood,  will  easily  and  joyfully  take  over,  as  it  were,  the  duties 
of  fear,  or,  in  any  case,  very  much  lighten  the  burden.  I  refer  to  the 
dramatic  instinct ;  children  are  what  you  make  them — they  invariably 
rise  to  the  occasion.  If  you  expect  truthfulness,  expect  obedience, 
expect  thought  for  others,  expect  order,  you  will  get  them;  but  you 
must  never  cease  to  expect,  and  never  lower  your  standard  of  expecta- 
tion, whether  as  parent  or  as  mistress.  I  should  like  to  make  a  new 
beatitude  :  Blessed  is  he  that  expects  much,  for  much  shall  be  given 
him. 

And  here  let  me  say  a  word  to  young  housekeepers.  For  Heaven's 
sake,  do  be  mistresses  in  your  own  home  !  In  these  days  the  position 
of  servants  and  masters  is  almost  reversed ;  the  servants  have  made 
such  a  rigid  code,  to  which  they  exact  adherence,  that  one  can  hardly 
call  one's  soul  or  one's  house  one's  own.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  devolution  system,  which 
obtains  in  our  households,  and  which,  though  we  hope  it  may  prove 
successful  in  Egypt,  following,  as  it  has  done,  on  long  years  of  dictator- 
ship, has  been  discarded  for  Ireland,  which  is  not  sufficiently  organised 
for  that  method  of  government.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  same 
reason  for  discarding  it  exists  in  most  of  our  households,  the  reason 
being  that  those  on  whom  we  devolve  our  authority,  and  in  whose 
hands  we  place  the  training  of  the  younger  servants,  are  not  fit  for 
authority,  or  competent  for  the  work  of  training ;  the  authority  is  abused 
and  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  training  is  non-existent,  and  then 
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we  wonder  why  there  are  no  '  good  '  servants  nowadays !  No,  be  a 
dictator  in  your  own  house ;  let  every  member  of  your  household 
be  your  servant,  and  not  the  servants  of  your  servants ;  let  each  one 
feel  that  you  are  his  or  her  mistress,  that  you  know  and  understand 
what  are  his  or  her  duties,  that  you  realise  the  difficulties  and  rubs 
likely  to  arise  in  the  discharge  of  such  duties,  that  you  are  there  to 
give  a  word  of  encouragement  when  these  arise  ;  and,  above  all,  keep 
the  training  of  the  younger  servants  in  your  own  hands.  Do  not  be 
put  off  by  a  sense  of  your  own  ignorance  and  incompetence  in  the 
matter,  let  us  say,  of  making  bright  the  brass  taps,  or  rapid  and  effectual 
sweeping  of  carpets  !  These  things,  if  you  have  the  wish  and  the  will, 
you  will  soon  learn,  and,  through  the  learning,  impart  much  else  : 
the  fact  that  you  will  have  your  taps  gold-bright  and  your  carpets 
dustless,  that  you  expect  much.  So  you  will  teach  that  for  such 
results  you  are  willing,  when  necessary,  to  put  your  own  hand  to  the 
work,  and  that  it  is  a  pleasure  and  an  enjoyment  to  you  to  do  so. 
That  teaches ;  that  is  training.  Again,  the  fact  of  there  being  two 
workers,  working  together  as  learners  one  from  the  other,  places  you 
on  a  different  footing,  on  the  more  natural  footing  of  common  human 
sympathy  one  with  the  other.  You  are  no  longer  a  mere  criticising 
onlooker  ;  that  in  itself  is  a  great  encouragement  to  the  young  learner. 
The  upper  housemaid  may,  by  her  practical  experience,  teach  the  under 
the  art  of  making  brass  to  vie  with  gold,  but  along  with  her  lesson  she 
will  implant  unconsciously,  if  not  consciously,  a  sense  of  rebellion 
against  authority — of  resentment  against  circumstances  ;  she  will 
make  her  feel  her  inferior  position,  that  she  is  the  under-housemaid, 
there  to  do  her  bidding,  and  the  dream  of  the  '  under  '  will  be  looking 
forward  to  the  glorious  day  when  she  in  her  turn  will  have  '  a  girl 
under  her.' 

One  hears  a  great  deal  of  the  laziness  of  English  servants  and  of 
their  unwillingness  to  do  one  iota  more  than  they  are  obliged  to,  but 
I  do  not  believe  they  mind  work  more  than  their  French  or  German 
sisters,  but  what  they  do  resent  is  the  atmosphere  of  subjection  created 
by  one  of  themselves  being  placed  over  them  ;  it  makes  for  a  constant 
fighting  for  their  own  hand,  for  the  uppers  are  naturally  inclined  to 
take  every  advantage  of  their  position,  in  fact  the  desire  to  rise  in 
the  social  scale — de  se  donner  du  ton,  to  use  an  apt  French  expression 
— is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  their  existence.  And,  after  all,  this  is 
perfectly  natural ;  we  all  of  us  have  our  '  dreams,'  and  the  mere  fact 
that  the  '  unders  '  do  all  the  rough  hard  work,  and  that  the  ladies  do 
none,  is  to  an  uneducated  mind  an  hourly  object  lesson,  that  if  you  wish 
to  rise  in  the  social  scale  your  aim  should  be  to  put  as  much  hard  work 
as  is  possible  on  the  shoulders  of  the  '  under  '  maid,  keeping  for  your- 
self the  lighter,  more  *  ladylike  '  duties.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
this  is  invariably  the  case  ;  there  are,  of  course,  numbers  of  exceptions ; 
but  I  think  the  system  tends  to  this  point  of  view,  and  that  households 
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run  under  this  system  are  no  training  school  for  the  young ;  who  get 
nothing  but  an  up-bringing  under  a  rtgime  of  tyranny  and  fear.  It 
may  be  objected  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  a  mistress — herself 
not  versed  in  the  matter  of  rearing  infants  or  in  the  art  of  cooking — 
to  undertake  the  training  of  the  nursery-maid  or  the  kitchenmaid ; 
but  if  it  is  the  recognised  custom  of  the  house  that  these  have  in  the 
eyes  of  their  mistress  a  position  of  equality  with  the  cook  and  the 
nurse — equality  as  to  position,  though  not,  of  course,  as  to  knowledge 
and  experience — much  is  already  accomplished.  Let  each  have  their 
different  duties,  but  that  does  not  necessarily  imply  inferiority ;  it  is 
marvellous  how  people  play  up  to  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  if 
that  were  the  tone  of  the  house  it  would  soon  come  to  be  accepted. 

In  this  matter  of  training  and  influencing  others,  I  do  not  believe 
we  any  of  us  realise  what  a  tremendous  advantage  our  education  has 
given  us.  Granted  we  are  ignorant  of  technical  knowledge — and  it  is 
well  to  remedy  this — still  it  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  mental  training  we  have  ourselves  received  gives  us. 
Another  asset  in  our  favour  for  the  work  of  training  our  household  is 
the  position  we  occupy.  We  each  have  our  ambitions  and  our  dreams 
of  greatness  to  come,  but  it  will  not  be  that  of  having  '  a  girl  under 
us  ' — to  be  '  upper  of  three  '  or  head  nurse  of  many  will  leave  us  cold  ; 
it  is  the  fact  that  the  *  upper  '  and  the  c  head  '  are  necessarily  fighting 
for  their  own  hand,  in  their  so-called  '  training '  of  the  '  under,'  that 
is  the  cause  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  results  of  this  training.  In  the 
case  of  a  great  household,  a  housekeeper,  I  admit,  becomes  a  necessity, 
but  let  her  be  a  woman  of  education,  of  wide  interests  and  sympathy, 
and  on  her,  and  her  alone,  would  I  devolve  my  authority.  Where  the 
question  of  position  and  of  rights  is  not  the  burning  question  of  every 
hour,  there  is  much  more  room  for  easy  and  pleasant  intercourse 
between  each  member  of  a  household — here  there  will  be  a  giving  and 
a  taking,  the  natural  and  spontaneous  giving  of  mutual  help  and 
exchange  of  acts  of  courtesy,  because  the  position  is  no  longer  affected 
by  either  the  giving  or  the  taking  of  assistance,  and  the  question  of 
rights  ceases  to  exist.  And  it  is  in  such  an  atmosphere,  where  giving 
and  taking  is  the  custom  and  rule  of  the  house,  that  we  would  wish 
our  boys  and  girls  to  grow  up. 

In  these  days  of  hospital  nurses,  of  servant-ridden  homes,  we  have 
lost  the  sense  of  personal  service  ;  in  men  it  is  reduced  to  occasionally 
putting  coals  on  the  fire  ;  in  women  to  pouring  out  the  tea.  (And  even 
these  are  frequently  given  over  to  a  footman  and  a  butler  !)  By  losing 
the  sense  of  personal  service  we  lose  much  else  ;  above  all,  we  discard 
the  natural  simple  means  of  self-expression.  And  the  joy  of  self-ex- 
pression, the  pleasure  of  taking,  the  delight  of  giving  ;  all  these  we  lose, 
which  are  so  many  ways  placed  in  our  hands  for  expressing  the  love 
and  tenderness  within  us.  Let  our  boys  and  girls  adopt  Ich  dien  for 
their  motto,  and  let  them  carry  it  out  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit. 
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I  appear  to  have  drifted  far  from  my  subject  of  fear,  but  it  is  in 
appearance  only,  for  the  essence  of  a  gift  is  that  it  should  be  freely 
and  spontaneously  given,  and  not  through  fear  or  compulsion.  In 
the  home  in  which  fear  prevails  there  will  be  no  interchange  of  these 
precious  gifts,  of  such  acts  of  attention  and  of  personal  service. 

M.  A.  TYRRELL. 
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HENRY   WALKER,  JOURNALIST  OF   THE 
COMMONWEAL  TH 


ON  the  4th  of  January  1642,  King  Charles  the  First  made  his  famous 
and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  arrest  the  five  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  next  day  went  to  the  Guildhall,  subsequently 
dining  in  the  City  with  Sir  George  Garrett,  alderman  and  sheriff. 

It  was  late  in  the  gloomy  winter's  afternoon  when  his  Majesty's 
coach  drove  back  to  Whitehall  through  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and, 
as  he  came  by  '  amongst  the  drapers,'  cries  were  raised  of  '  Privilege  ! ' 
*  Privilege  of  Parliament ! '  at  which  the  King  was  '  troubled.'  A  man 
stood  among  the  crowd  with  a  pamphlet  in  his  hand  intending  to 
deliver  it  to  the  King,  but  could  not  come  near  him  owing  to  the  press, 
and,  emboldened  perhaps  by  the  noise,  insolently  threw  it  into  the 
King's  coach — in  the  King's  face.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  in 
the  coach  with  the  King,  took  it  up,  and  on  their  return  to  Whitehall 
the  document  was  read.  It  was  then  found  to  be  a  most  seditious 
and  dangerous  pamphlet  bearing  the  title  of  To  your  Tents,  0  Israel  / 
— an  open  invitation  to  rebellion  and  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
King. 

The  man  who  threw  the  libel  had  been  recognised  as  one  Henry 
Walker,  who  had  already  been  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  for 
writing  two  libels  called  The  Prelates  Pride  and  Verses  on  the  Wren 
and  the  Finch.  For  these  he  had  been  committed  to  the  Fleet 
the  12th  of  March  1640,  but  five  days  later  was  released  on  his  own 
petition,  being  '  a  poor  man  and  very  sorry.'  And  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  20th  of  December  1641,  had  also  sent  for  him  as  a 
delinquent  for  the  making  of  a  book  called  A  terrible  outcry  against  the 
loytering  exalted  Prelates.1 

The  next  morning  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  was 
sent  for,  and  warrants  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Walker  and  the  printer 
of  the  libels.  Walker  was  taken  first,  and  on  being  examined  denied 
that  he  wrote  the  pamphlet,  but  said  that  he  bought  it  of  a  young 

1  He  was  not  very  prepossessing  in  his  personal  appearance  from  all  accounts,  foi 
he  had  a  round  face  •  like  a  moon  calf,'  was  '  jaundy  lookt,'  and  had  a  '  carrot  beard.' 
It  is  thus  clear  that  it  was  not  easy  to  make  a  mistake  about  his  personal  appearance. 
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scholar  in  Westminster  Hall  for  2s.  6d.,  signing  his  statement.  But 
when  the  printer  was  examined  it  was  found  that  Walker  had  written 
it  all  with  his  own  hand,  borrowing  the  printer's  wife's  Bible  in  order 
to  find  the  text,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  night  preceding  the  King's 
journey  into  the  City  had  been  spent  in  the  writing  and  printing  of  it. 
Walker  and  the  printer  were  then  committed  to  the  King's  Bench 
prison  in  Southwark. 

A  week  later  on,  being  removed  to  Newgate  for  trial  at  the  Sessions, 
they  were  rescued  at  Blackfriars  by  a  mob.  Twice  taken  afterwards, 
Walker  again  twice  escaped,  and  more  warrants  were  issued  for  his 
arrest.  On  one  occasion,  clad  in  clerical  cassock  and  girdle,  he  preached 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey,  with  the  result 
apparently  of  a  free  fight  among  his  audience.  At  the  last  he  was 
captured  by  Sir  John  Conyers,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  in  a  boat 
on  the  Thames,  and  finally  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

By  a  special  direction  of  the  King — that  he  was  not  to  suffer  in  life 
or  limb — he  was  not  tried  for  high  treason,  in  which  case  he  must 
infallibly  have  lost  his  life,  but  merely  for  misdemeanour.  The  jury 
convicted  him  of  writing,  composing,  publishing  and  receiving  money 
for  the  sale  of  his  libel.  He  then  (on  the  12th  of  July  1642)  begged  the 
King's  pardon,  retracted  what  he  had  written  '  with  tears/  and  was 
mercifully  condemned  to  the  (in  the  circumstances)  singularly  lenient 
punishment  of  standing  in  the  pillory  in  Cheapside. 

This,  however,  was  to  be  but  the  first  book  that  Henry  Walker 
was  to  write  against  his  Sovereign,  and  before  recounting  his  later 
career  it  will  be  best  to  trace  his  early  history. 

Among  the  eccentric  geniuses  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  must  be  numbered  John  Taylor,  the  '  Water  poet '  as  he 
loved  to  call  himself.  He  was  of  humble  origin,  and  his  calling  in  life 
but  that  of  a  Thames  waterman,  yet,  in  spite  of  *  some  cockle  '  in  his 
work,  a  true  bard.  Taylor  was  devoted  to  his  King  and  his  Church, 
and  a  born  pamphleteer  of  Walker's  own  class  and  rank  in  life,  and, 
just  previous  to  his  conviction  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Walker  had  been 
foolish  enough  to  break  a  controversial  lance  with  him.  The  watermen 
were  the  great  competitors  of  the  hackney  coachmen  of  their  day, 
and  had  all  the  readiness  in  repartee  which  marks  the  latter  class 
in  our  own  times.  Taylor  had  discovered  the  true  weapon  with 
which  to  fight  the  Puritans — ridicule.  Wit  and  humour  were  qualities 
which  no  Puritan  ever  possessed. 

In  1641  he  published  A  Swarme  of  Sectaries  and  Schismatiques, 
Wherein  is  discovered  the  strange  preaching  (or  prating)  of  such  as  are 
by  their  trades  CoUers,  Tinkers,  Pedlars,  Weavers,  etc.,  etc.,  an  exposure 
in  verse  of  the  private  lives  of  some  noted  preachers.  This  brought 
Walker  into  the  field  with  An  Answer,  partly  in  verse  and  the  rest 
both  scurrilous  in  language 'and  foul  in  the  personal  charges  made 
against  Taylor,  which  (after  an  exhortation  to  Taylor  to  repent)  he 
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signed  with  the  anagram  '  V.R.  Heavenly.  K.R.'  Taylor  thereupon 
answered  him  with  A  Reply  as  true  as  steek.  To  a  rusty,  Rayling, 
Ridiculous,  Lying  Libell,  which  was  lately  written  by  an  impudent 
unsoder'd  ironmonger,  etc.,  couched  in  the  same  vein,  with  a  scurrilous 
woodcut  on  the  cover,  and  suggested  in  it  a  new  anagram  for  Walker 
in  the  shape  of  '  Knav,'  '  Reviler,'  '  Hel.'  He  pointed  out  in  it  that 
Walker's  verse  was  *  stole  from  Fenner  the  dead  riming  poet,'  and 
recounted  a  story  of  Walker's  pawning  his  Bible  for  a  quart  of  metheglin 
at  the  '  Owl '  in  King  Street.  This  seems  to  have  lashed  Walker  into 
a  fury  in  which  he  cast  aside  every  rag  of  decency,  and  replied  with 
Taylor's  physicke  has  purged  the  Divel,  etc.,  by  *  Voluntas  Ambu- 
latoria.'  Foul  in  language  and  illustrated  with  an  indescribable  wood- 
cut, the  most  extraordinary  thing  about  this  pamphlet  is  the  claim  to 
gentility  and  the  right  to  bear  arms  set  up  by  him  in  it.  Taylor's 
'  pedegree  '  was,  he  says,  '  farre  inferior  to  mine,'  and  after  several 
pages  of  abuse  he  accused  the  latter  of  being  a  thief,  and  predicted 
a  sudden  death  for  him.  Another  poet  of  the  same  class,  George 
Richardson,  known  as  the  4  Irish  footman/  now  intervened  in  support 
of  Taylor  with  a  pamphlet  in  verse,  and  said  of  Walker's  '  pedegree ' 

that 

he  should  rather  be 
Of  that  Ape  carrier's  affinity 
Hight  Richard  Walker,  but  call'd  Cherry-lickam 
Whom  with  his  well-taught  beast  I  saw  at  Wickham, 

casting  doubts  upon  his  affinity  to  the  ancient  family  of  Walkers  of 
Bredsall.  Probably  the  intervener  was  Taylor  himself. 

Walker's  trial  for  the  insult  to  the  King  now  came  on,  and  was 
followed  by  Taylor's  publishing  his  Whole  Lite  and  Progress  of  Henry 
Walker  the  Ironmonger,  from  which  we  learn  that  Walker  had  originally 
been  apprenticed  to  one  Mr.  Holland,  an  ironmonger  in  Newgate 
Market,  had  set  up  in  business  for  himself,  failed,  and  had  since  been 
a  bookseller  and  writer  of  seditious  and  puritanical  pamphlets,  em- 
ploying a  '  ragged  regiment  of  tatterdemalions,  mercuries  and  hawkers  ' 
to  vend  them  about  the  streets.  A  last  pamphlet  by  Taylor  was 
one  of  which  Walker  was  never  to  hear  the  last.  It  was  a  burlesque 
sermon,  '  as  it  might  be  delivered  in  Hatcham  Barne,  the  13th  day  of 
March  last  stylo  Novo.  Taken  in  short- writing  by  "  Thorny  Ailo  " 
[Taylor's  anagram]  and  now  printed  in  words  at  length,  not  figures ' 
(1642).  Known  as  Walker's  sermon  on  '  Tobies  dogges  tayle,'  it  effec- 
tually cured  him  of  ever  again  attempting  to  cross  swords  with  any 
Royalist  in  controversy,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  that  his 
later  works  show  such  a  marked  absence  of  the  scurrility  which  defiles 
the  earlier  ones. 

But  it  is  the  pamphlet  which  he  published  after  his  punishment  in 
the  pillory  that  gives  the  best  key  to  the  character  of  the  future  jour- 
nalist of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  entitled  the  Modest  Vindication 
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of  Henry  Walker  in  reply  to  certain  scandalous  pamphlets  forged  and 
vented  abroad  in  his  name  (the  23rd  of  January  1643),  and  intended 
to  be  a  reply  to  the  Whole  Life  and  sermon  on  '  Tobies  dogges  tayle.' 
Couched  in  a  tone  of  injured  innocence,  and  abounding  in  scriptural 
and  classical  quotation,  it  has  such  a  lofty  vein  of  assumed  learning 
and  piety  that  one  has  difficulty  in  recognising  it  as  the  work  of  the 
writer  of  Taylor's  Physic.  It  starts  with  an  '  Epistle  dedicatorie  ' 
in  verse  to  God,  the  King  and  the  People — 

Assure  my  conscience,  Lord,  I  am  Thy  chosen. 

And  thou  my  Soveraigne,  Charles  all  Europs  splendor 

Thine  enemies  terrour  and  true  faiths  defender. 

Thy  love  preserv'd  my  life,  not  heathenish  fate 

In  thy  Majestick  face,  true  Princely  state 

When  malice  plotted  mischief  everie  heart 

Thy  clemency  prevented  all  their  power 

That  God  which  graced  thee  with  a  Royall  Crowne 

Crown  thee  with  grace,  thy  Honours  with  renown 

All  you  poore  soules  whose  eares  have  been  abused 
With  scandalous  reports  and  eyes  (!)  traduced 
With  charmes  of  turbulent  spirits,  now  take  and  view 
This  Declaration  honest  plain  and  true 

Per  Henry  Walker,  Cantab. 

In  it  he  denied  that  he  was  either  a  Brownist  or  Anabaptist,  or  that 
he  threw  the  libel  into  the  King's  coach.  Of  the  King's  '  gracious 
favour,'  he  says,  it  *  soared  my  affection  so  high,  to  love  and  honour 
him  that  could  I  lay  down  my  life  to  do  him  service,  I  should  think 
my  death  a  blessed  sacrifice.'  It  will  be  seen  later  on  how  he  carried 
this  protestation  into  effect.  Of  his  past  life  he  says  that  he  was  bred 
a  scholar,  taken  from  the  school  to  the  shop,  and  then  went  to  Queens' 
College,  Cambridge,  and  on  a  certificate  from  that  college  and  from 
Archbishop  Laud's  chaplain  had  been  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop 
Williams  of  Lincoln  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  York).  Presumably 
he  had  then  fallen  under  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  had  entered  into 
business  as  a  bookseller  and  pamphleteer  in  London,  with  the  results 
that  I  have  described.  He  had  no  degree  or  academical  distinction. 

At  the  end  of  August  1642  the  Great  Kebellion  began,  and  Walker 
found  a  new  career  as  journalist  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament.  He 
did  not  begin  to  become  prominent  in  the  public  view  until  the  year 
1647,  when  the  success  of  the  Parliament  was  assured,  and  the  exposure 
he  had  already  received  at  the  hands  of  Taylor  induced  him  to  appear 
in  public  cautiously  and  to  adopt  a  false  name  at  first.  This  he  did 
by  forming  an  anagram  out  of  his  real  name. 

By  splitting  the  w  of  his  surname  into  its  two  component  it's  or 
v9s  (there  was  no  difference  between  either  letter  at  the  time)  he 
obtained  an  absolutely  perfect  anagram,  being  enabled  to  change 
Henry  Walker  into  '  Luke  Harruney.'  The  device  was  so  successful 
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that  to  this  day  his  writings  are  catalogued  under  the  two  names." 
Perfect  Occurrences  of  Every  Daie  Journall  in  Parliament  and  other 
Moderate  Intelligence,  collected  by  Lu.  Harruney  cleric,  commenced 
to  appear  every  Friday  on  the  8th  of  January  1647,  and  (under 
different  titles)  continued  almost  without  a  break  until  the  middle  of 
the  year  1655.  It  consisted  of  two  sheets  (i.e.  sixteen  pages — '  sheet ' 
in  the  modern  sense,  like  '  newspaper,'  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
ancient  newsbooks),  and  was  the  most  important  journal  of  its  day. 
During  the  year  1647  it  usually  commenced  with  a  few  lines  of  sen- 
tentious nonsense  before  starting  its  news,  of  which  the  following  may 
be  quoted  as  a  sample  : 

'  Princely  sparkles  have  their  luster  from  the  diety  \sic\.  Where 
spots  touch,  they  darken  their  splendour.  The  nearer  the  soule 
approacheth  to  its  essence,  the  more  glorious  is  its  brightnesse.  Many 
times  a  clear  day  succeeds  a  misty  morning.'  This  of  course  is 
apropos  of  the  negotiations  then  going  on  between  the  King  and 
Parliament. 

At  the  end  of  1647  negotiations  were  broken  off,  the  House  of 
Commons  resolving  on  the  3rd  of  January  1648  that  they  would  not 
again  address  the  King. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  it  was  now  contemplated  to  put  the 
King  to  death.  For  the  contemplated  murder  (for  such  it  was) 
there  was — could  be — no  shadow  of  legal  justification.  Nevertheless 
some  sort  of  a  case  had  to  be  prepared  and  precedents  found,  and  they 
were  discovered,  oddly  enough,  in  the  writings  of  a  famous  Jesuit, 
Father  Robert  Parsons,  or  Persons  as  he  seems  to  have  spelt  his  name. 

Father  Parsons  was  a  brilliant  controversialist  and  a  writer  of 
excellent  English  (in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth),  but  a  political 
intriguer  also.  In  1594  he  had  published  A  Conference  about  the 
next  succession  to  the  Crown  of  England,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Doleman.  Few  people  nowadays  would  be  disposed  to  question 
the  arguments  or  conclusions  of  his  book,  which  consisted  mainly  of  a 
learned  historical  and  legal  argument  proving  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  the  succession.  His  object  was  to  support  the  claim  to  the 
throne  of  England  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 
The  book  was  received  by  the  vast  majority  of  English  Catholics  with 
dismay,  and  there  is  no  doubt  caused  them  much  additional  suffering 
and  persecution.  Parliament  even  made  it  high  treason  for  a  copy  of 
the  book  to  be  found  in  a  house. 

The  reasons  and  historical  instances  which  had  so  skilfully  proved 
the  right  to  alter  the  succession  might,  with  very  little  manipulation, 

2  A  Motion  Propounded  to  the  Committee  of  Parliament  for  Bedresse  of  the 
Publique  Grievances  (15th  of  January  1648),  'By  Neh.  Lawkerry,'  is  another 
anagram.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  pamphlets  published  by 
Ibbitson  without  an  author's  name  arc  his:  e.g.  Captain  Burley,  his  Speech,  an 
untruthful  account  of  his  execution. 
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be  also  used  to  prove  the  right  of  the  people  to  punish.  But  the 
arguments  of  a  hated  Catholic  and  Jesuit  to  boot  could  never  be 
acknowledged.  So  that,  on  the  3rd  of  February  1648,  an  effective 
piracy  of  Father  Parson's  book  appeared  under  the  title  of  Severall 
speeches  at  a  Conference  concerning  the  power  of  Parliament  to  proceed 
against  their  King  for  mis-government.  No  author's  name  was 
appended  to  this,  and  of  course  no  acknowledgment  of  the  source 
from  which  it  was  taken.  One  of  the  subheadings  pointed  out  how 
kings  had  been  lawfully  chastised  by  their  Parliaments  and  Common- 
wealths, and  another,  '  The  lawfulnesse  of  proceeding  against  Princes 
.  .  .  how  oaths  do  binde  or  may  be  broken  by  subjects.'  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  this  book  appeared  nearly  three  months  before  the 
famous  three  days  '  prayer '  meeting  at  Windsor,  at  which  it  was 
decided  by  the  army  officers  to  bring  the  King  4  to  an  account '  on 
their  return.  Some  one  knew  what  was  going  to  happen.  For  this 
piece  of  literary  forgery  Henry  Walker  was  responsible,  receiving, 
as  Anthony  a  Wood  says,  the  sum  of  30?.  for  his  labours.  He  there- 
fore showed  his  gratitude  to  his  Sovereign  for  preserving  his  life  by 
taking  the  initiatory  step  which  resulted  in  that  Sovereign's  death 
a  year  later.  Walker's  book  was  largely  quoted  by  Bradshaw  at  the 
so-called  trial.3 

On  the  7th  of  April  1648  Walker  commenced  a  series  of  absurd 
anagrams  in  his  Perfect  Occurrences.  He  was  still  publishing  his 
newsbook  under  the  pseudonym  of  *  Luke  Harruney  Cleric,'  and  ap- 
parently had  been  studying  Hebrew,  for  one  of  the  Royalist  journals 
tells  us  that  '  Rabby  Bungy  pott  lecturer  for  the  Hebrew  at  London 
House  '  was  his  teacher  or  confederate.  Parliament  was  about  to 
decree  new  articles  of  religion  (on  the  20th  of  June  1648),  and  No.  8  of 
Chap.  I.  of  these  articles  ran  as  follows :  '  The  Old  Testament  in 
Hebrew  .  .  .  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  .  .  .  being  imme- 
diately inspired  by  God  and  by  His  singular  care  and  providence 
kept  pure  in  all  ages  are  therefore  authenticall.'  This  decree  was  the 
cause  of  a  study  of  Hebrew  which  bade  fair  to  beat  even  the  great 
Puritan  cult  of  astrology  from  the  field,  and  Walker  now  gave  his 
readers  a  weekly  Hebrew  anagram  of  some  leader's  name.  On  the 
day  in  question  he  started  his  newsbook  with 

The  great  question  is,  What  will  the  Parliament  doe  with  the  King  ?  No- 
thing yet  resolved  here.  What  is  from  Scotland  you  shall  have  in  due  place. 
Charles  Stuart  1648  in  Hebrew  written  thus  : 

(n)n»  DK  OK  iiv  "pftma 

Which  is  in  English  as  followeth  : 

He  hath  digged  forth.  He  hath  made  soft,  a  Rocke  (easily).  Though  he 
was  removed. 

3  Walker  advertised  a  translation  of  Junius  Brutus'  Vindiciae  contra  Tyrannos  on 
the  25th  of  February  (Perfect  Occurrences),  '  a  peece  suitable  for  the  times.' 
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This,  in  its  obscurity,  is  quite  equal  to  some  of  the  astrologer 
Lilly's  vaticinations  on  the  same  subject. 

His  next  number  gave  Fairfax's  name  in  Hebrew  characters,  with 
the  translation  *  His  integrity  hath  broken  the  wild  asse.'  *  Scot,' 
he  said  on  the  21st  of  July,  was  in  Hebrew  a  '  scourge.'  France,  on  the 
22nd  of  September,  '  a  revenging,'  and  so  on  ad  nauseam.  The 
device  thus  set  on  foot  proved  so  successful  that  a  rival  '  cleric,' 
Border,  author  of  The  Kingdomes  Faithfull  and  Impartiall  Scout, 
imitated  him  with  a  word  of  Greek  every  week ;  '  <f><,\apfyvpla,t  says 
Border  (on  the  4th  of  May)  '  in  English  is  translated  The  love  of 
money.  Let  us  take  comfort  in  what  our  own  land  affords,  which  is 
better  than  the  Indian  silver,  or  the  Guinny  gold.'  A  third  quack, 
author  of  Continued  Heads  of  Perfect  Passages,  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  being  thus  taken  up,  had  to  content  himself  with  a  scrap 
of  Anglo-Saxon  every  week,  printed  in  black  letter.  This  gave  it 
all  the  outer  appearance  of  the  '  prophecies  '  (Mother  Shipton's, '  Salt- 
marsh's  ' — the  '  White  King  and  dreadful  dead  man,'  &c.),  so  rife  at 
the  time. 

In  the  meantime  Perfect  Occurrences  sometimes  professed  to  be 
*  collected  by  Henry  Walker  cleric.'  On  the  30th  of  June  1648  the 
House  of  Lords  granted  him  a  special  license  to  print  his  Occurrences 
every  Friday.  Up  to  this  time  the  Presbyterians  had  been  in  power, 
and  had  been  the  party  with  which  Walker  identified  himself.  Now, 
however,  the  Brownists  or  Independents  began  to  rule,  and  Walker 
accordingly  turned  his  coat.  A  quarrel  with  the  licenser,  Gilbert 
Mabbott  (who  was  eventually  discharged  as  a  Leveller),  followed,  and 
Walker  obtained  permission  to  be  his  own  licenser  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  So  that  the  numbers  of  Perfect  Occurrences  at  this  time  (e.g. 
the  27th  of  October  1648)  actually  professed  to  be  '  Collected  by 
Henry  Walker,  cleric.  Published  by  a  particular  order  of  Parliament ' 
(i.e.  licensed  by)  '  Luke  Harruney  cleric.'  But  on  the  16th  of  January 
1649  the  Lords  (apparently  having  discovered  this  or  objecting  to 
Walker's  change  of  religion)  suspended  their  order,  and  Walker  (the 
Lords  soon  after  ceasing  to  exist)  found  a  licenser  for  the  time  in 
Henry  Whalley,  the  Advocate- General  of  the  \Army.  Public  interest 
in  the  newsbooks  soon  after  began  to  flag,  and  Walker,  finding  the 
competition  of  The  Kingdomes  Faithfull  and  Impartiall  Scout  (which 
appeared  on  the  same  day  as  his  own  newsbook)  inconvenient,  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  then  licenser,  Theodore  Jennings,  to  prohibit 
that  journal's  appearance  (it  was  Presbyterian  in  tone)  on  that  day. 

On  the  15th  of  June  the  Scout,  to  the  huge  glee  of  the  Royalist 
newsbooks,  appeared  with  an  exposure  of  Walker :  '  the  said  Walkers 
Occurrences  are  stuft  up  with  abundance  of  fallacious  passages  etc., 
and  he  formerly  was  ashamed  to  subscribe  his  name  thereunto,  but 
instead  thereof  gave  it  this  badge  or  Cloak  to  cover  his  knavery— 
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collected  by  Luke  Harruney  cleric  ...  he  is  not  H.  Walker  cleric, 
but  Henry  Walker  the  quondam  ironmonger.' 

The  result  of  this  denunciation  was  that  Wood — the  publisher  of 
the  Scout — had  to  write  the  next  number  himself  and  publish  it  in 
defiance  of  the  licenser,  D.  Border  cleric,  the  '  author '  having  been 
frightened  out  of  the  field. 

Perfect  Occurrences  for  the  22nd  of  June  contained  the  following 
breathlessly  illiterate  note  at  the  end  : 

I  desire  all  people  to  take  notice  that  I  denie  to  give  any  authority  to  a 
Pamphlet  called  the  Kingdomes  Weekly  Scout  because  the  Commonwealth 
hath  been  so  extremely  abused  by  it  by  Rob.  Wood  of  Grub  Street  who  con- 
trives false  inventions  at  an  ale  house  (!)  to  adde  to  it  what  he  fancies  as  news 
after  Mr.  Border  the  author  hath  write  it  and  the  Licenser  perused  it,  and  thus 
he  hath  abused  the  Judges  advocate  and  my  selfe  and  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  authour  who  did  it  formerly  doth  now  disclaim  it  refusing  any  more  to 
write  it  for  him  and  if  he  be  so  impudent  as  still  to  publish  it  I  desire  all  those 
whom  it  concerns  to  suppress  it  that  the  people  may  not  be  cheated  by  it. 

Imprimatur,  THEO.  JENNINGS. 

Nothing  daunted,  Wood  wrote  his  newsbook  himself,  and  on  the 
29th  of  June  replied  as  follows  : 

that  invective  apostate  Luke  Harruney  alias  Henry  Walker  who  (to  accomplish 
his  own  self  interests  and  by  ends)  takes  upon  him  the  impudence  to  carry  on 
his  design  with  the  Lord  President  and  Counsell  of  State  under  this  notion  or 
shadow  '  That  this  sheete  takes  its  derivation  from  the  sinewes  of  malignancy.' 
In  consideration  whereof  I  here  make  my  appeal  to  all  rationall  and  judiciall 
men  freely  laying  myself  open  to  their  favourable  construction  there  being  not 
anything  contained  therein  destructive  or  pre judiciall  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment or  authority.  Therefore  Sirrah  know  that  a'though  I  cannot  nor  will 
not  lye  by  thee,  yet  I  am  resolved  to  live  and  stand  near  thee  and  instead  of 
draining  out  such  an  unsavoury  and  poysoned  fountain  at  Westmin. — thy 
present  habitation — [Walker  lived  at  the  '  Fountain,'  King  Street,  Westminster] 
or  going  to  Hell  and  purgatory  (thy  future  and  meritorious  sanctuary)  I  shall 
apply  myself  to  such  members  of  the  army,  from  whence  proceeds  the  most 
true  and  certain  intelligence,  and  know  that  if  thou  dost  not  speedily  desist 
from  thy  selfish  and  base  actions  I  shall  present  unto  thee  an  object  of  terrour 
and  repentance  and  deprive  thee  of  Dick  Brandon's  place,  the  late  Hang-man 
which  thou  hast  so  earnestly  .importuned  and  solicited  for  to  bestow  upon  a 
friend  of  thy  own,  provided  thou  mayst  have  half  shares  with  him  in  all  the 
dayes  of  his  execution.  O  Pure  Villain.  Hast  thou  not  had  trades  enough 
already,  but  thou  must  still  claim  interest  in  one  more  ?  Is  it  not  apparent 
that  thou  hast  been  a  decayed  ironmonger,  a  petty-fogging  bookseller,  a  fan- 
tasticall  Hackler,  a  schismatical  conventicler,  and  a  most  impudent  lying  and 
deceitful  newsmonger  both  against  State  and  Commonwealth  ? 

He  then  sets  out  his  petition  to  Bradshaw.  In  the  result  he  gained 
his  desire,  but  Walker  was  allowed  to  publish  another  newsbook 
on  Tuesdays  in  addition  to  his  Friday's  newsbook,  which  was  reduced 
to  half  its  size. 

Henceforth  Walker  was  the  butt  of  all  the  Royalist  newsbooks 
(published  in  defiance  of  both  Parliament  and  the  licensers).  '  Garret- 
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beard,'  '  blew-beard,'  '  poyson-beard,'  '  Judas,'  '  ideot,'  '  pillory-man  ' 
are  but  samples  of  the  epithets  showered  upon  him,  and  to  which  he 
was,  from  the  heights  of  his  new-found  dignity  as  State  journalist, 
unable  to  reply  in  similar  strain. 

On  the  15th  of  July  1649  he  had  preached  at  the  Bang's  Chapel, 
Whitehall,  choosing  as  his  text  the  unconsciously  appropriate  '  Beware 
of  false  prophets.'  The  sermon  was  printed  and  contains  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  Hebrew  quotations.  As  a  result  he  was  given 
a  living,  and  in  September  the  Royalist  '  Man  in  the  Moon '  thus 
denounces  him : 

That  pillory  earwigge  Walker  is  Benefic'd  (some  say)  about  Uxbridge.  .  .  . 
Be  it  known  to  the  Parish  where  he  teacheth.  That  he  is  a  ravening  wolfe,  an 
impudent  lyar — and  a  cheat,  and  if  ye  have  no  better  pastor  than  Judas,  the 
whole  parish  are  more  liker  to  be  cuckolds  than  converts.  If  upon  sight  hereof 
you  kick  him  not  out  of  the  Church  the  next  Sunday  after,  or  on  the  Wednesday 
following,  the  *  Man  in  the  Moon '  will  send  his  blessing  into  the  whole  parish. 
What !  Must  such  rogues  preach  and  Orthodox  learned  divines  perish  for  food  ? 
O  Tempus  !  0  Mores  ! 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  he  was  kicked  out,  and  in  November  of 
the  same  year  was  appointed  to  a  living  in  Wood  Street,  Cheapside, 
'  worth  above  a  100L  a  year  whilst  learned  doctors  of  Divinity,  their 
wives  and  children  starve  for  food,  and  that  sturdy  villain  that  has 
four  or  five  trades  to  live  on  must  take  upon  him  the  Cure  of  Souls.' 

Another  profession  adopted  by  Walker  during  the  year  1649  was 
that  of  advertising  agent — indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  introduce  advertisements  regularly  into  the  newsbooks.  He 
had  given  notice  of  a  free  course  of  lectures  in  Hebrew  in  his  news- 
books,  and  one  really  does  not  know  which  to  be  most  astonished  at — 
his  brazen  impudence  in  setting  himself  up  as  a  public  instructor  in  a 
language  of  which  he  clearly  knew  next  to  nothing,  or  the  motive  which 
actuated  him.  In  Perfect  Occurrences,  for  the  28th  of  September  1649, 
he  announced  a  public  Hebrew  lecture  from  two  o'clock  till  three 
*  for  nothing  ' '  at  the  Fountain  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  a  private 
house,  in  the  great  hall  under  the  Entrance  Office,'  but  in  the  next 
number  (for  the  4th  of  October)  it  turns  out  that  he  was  starting  an 
advertising  office  there.  '  This  weeks  Entries  at  the  Office  at  the 
Fountaine  in  Kings  Streete,  Westminster.  Divers  that  want  services 
qualified  for  employments,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Many  that  would  rent  livings 
within  fifty  miles  or  near  the  City.'  Clearly  the  Hebrew  lecture  was 
but  a  device  to  draw  attention  to  what  was  then  an  entirely  novel 
institution. 

Walker  was  not  a  success  as  preacher  in  Wood  Street,  for  on  the 
cover  of  his  printed  sermon  before  Cromwell  at  Somerset  House  on 
the  27th  of  June  1650  (the  day  of  the  latter's  entering  into  his  power 
as  Captain-General  previous  to  the  campaign  against  Scotland)  he 
describes  himself  as  minister  of  God's  word  at  Knightsbridge.  The 
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inhabitants  of  Knightsbridge,  however,  promptly  petitioned,  pro- 
testing against  his  ministrations,  they  having  '  a  verie  hopefull  young 
man  '  whom  they  prayed  might  be  settled  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Spittle 
there.  So  that  Walker  was  wise  in  continuing  his  newsbooks  (under 
varying  titles  as  Parliamentary  rule  was  abolished  and  the  Protec- 
torate declared). 

Once  more,  however,  his  services  as  literary  pirate  were  required. 
In  1655  Cromwell  undoubtedly  meant  to  assume  the  title  of  King? 
and  would  have  done  so  had  not  circumstances  prevented  him.  As 
before,  when  the  King's  death  had  been  decided  upon,  Father  Parsons' 
book  was  published  to  prepare  the  way.  On  the  30th  of  May  1655 
appeared  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Broken  Succession  of  the  Crown 
of  England.  Inculcated  about  the  latter  end  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Not  impertinent  for  the  better  compleating  of  the  General 
Information.  This  time,  however,  the  real  authorship  was  acknow- 
ledged in  a  postscript,  although  the  title  had  been  changed  for  one 
suitable  for  Cromwell's  purpose.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that 
Walker  was  responsible  for  this,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
it  was  his  work,  more  especially  as  in  his  newsbook  (then  styled  Perfect 
Proceedings  of  State  Affaires)  there  are  several  indirect  references  to  a 
probable  assumption  of  the  style  of  King  as  a  '  change  of  Govern- 
ment '  by  Cromwell.4 

In  September  1655  the  last  vestiges  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press 
disappeared.  Henceforth  until  the  return  of  the  Rump  to  power  no  one 
was  allowed  to  publish  any  news  of  any  sort  or  kind  whatever  other 
than  Walker's  colleague  on  the  Protector's  side,  the  abler  scamp 
Marchamont  Nedham.  Walker's  '  proceedings '  were  amalgamated 
by  Nedham  with  the  Monday's  edition  of  his  Mercurius  Politicus, 
and  entitled  The  Publick  Intelligencer  communicating  the  Chief  Occur- 
rences and  Proceedings  within  the  Dominions  etc.  The  first  number 
of  this  appeared  on  the  8th  of  October  1655.  Henry  Walker,  however, 
was  not  left  unrewarded.  He  was  appointed  to  the  important  living 
of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Vintry,  and  but  for  the  Restoration  might  have 
ended  his  days  in  comparative  affluence. 

His  last  published  work  is  a  characteristically  servile  and  abject 
performance.  It  appeared  on  the  6th  of  August  1660,  and  was 
entitled  Serious  Observations  lately  made  touching  his  Majesty  Charles 
the  Second  King,  etc.,  etc.  Even  then  he  could  not  refrain  from  placing 
a  Hebrew  anagram  on  the  title-page :  '  King  Charles  Stuart  in  Hebrew 
thus.  .  .  .  Translated  into  English  is  this,  "  The  King  hath  prepared 
a  refreshing,  he  hath  crushed  it  out  of  the  rock  by  degrees."  Published 
to  Inform  the  People.  Per  H.  Walker,  S.S.T.S.'  He  excels  himself 
in  beslavering  the  King  as  the  '  hypostasis '  and  '  prosopon,'  and 

4  Father  Parsons'  book  was  reprinted  for  the  third  time  (and  then  under  its 
original  title)  in  1683,  in  order  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  James  the  Second.  It  was 
an  ill-omened  book  for  the  House  of  Stuart. 
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speaks  in  the  same  terms  of  his  R  al  father  c  whom  treacherous 
servants  conspired  against  and  slew.'  And  towards  the  end  of  his 
pamphlet  he  makes  the  unexpectedly  curious  remark  that  '  His 
Majesty  hath  an  eminent  Seal  from  God  by  healing  the  Evil '  (i.e.  the 
King's  Evil,  for  which  Charles  the  Second,  like  his  predecessors,  used 
to  touch  sufferers),  adding  '  None  that  in  his  Royal  absence  assumed 
the  Government  could  do  it.'  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
Cromwell  ever  tried  to  do  so. 

He  seems  to  have  been  appointed  to  the  small  and  unimportant 
chapel  of  Hounslow  in  1664. 

J.  B.  WILLIAMS. 


1908 


SOME   COMMENTS  ON  THE  PUBLIC 
TRUSTEE 


As  aids  to  the  formation  of  opinion  about  the  utility  of  the  Public 
Trustee  we  have 

(1)  What  he  says  about  himself. 

(2)  His  achievements  up  to  the  present. 

(3)  State  action  in  kindred  matters. 

(4)  Commercial  activity  of  the  same  sort. 

The  article  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Allen  in  this  Review  for  February  may 
be  considered  as  the  expression  of  the  Public  Trustee's  views  about 
himself.  Mr.  Allen  did  not  volunteer  the  information  that  he  is  the 
principal  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Public  Trustee,  although  this  position 
is  occupied  by  the  writer  of  the  article.  He  says  '  if  Rumour  be 
accurate,  as  there  is  ground  for  thinking  she  is,  the  Public  Trustee 
is  already  a  success.'  The  only  possible  success  that  he  can  have 
been  up  to  the  present  time  is  that  many  people  have  applied  to  him 
to  act  for  them.  The  second  in  command  in  this  Government  Depart- 
ment could  have  given  us  this  information  as  the  result  of  personal 
knowledge  had  he  wished,  and  it  will  be  seen  presently  that  the 
Public  Trustee  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  clients  in  ways  which  are 
unusual  in  a  Government  Department.  The  officials  of  the  Public 
Trustee  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  work  they  are  to  accomplish.  We 
are  told  of  '  his  unimpeachable  security,  his  perpetuity,  and  his 
economy.'  Reference  is  made  to  '  the  methodical  and  accurate 
transaction  of  business  '  and  '  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
management  and  settlement  of  an  estate '  when  the  Public  Trustee 
is  employed,  and  generally  the  whole  article  tends  to  show  that  the 
Department  thinks  extremely  well  of  itself.  It  is  quite  desirable 
that  the  officials  engaged  to  carry  out  this  work  should  magnify 
their  office  in  this  way,  but  it  may  be  regretted  that  inadequate 
justice  is  done  to  other  existing  methods  of  accomplishing  the  same 
objects,  and  that  certain  points  upon  which  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  have  information  are  not  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Allen  comments  upon  what  he  considers — probably  rightly — 
exaggerated  estimates  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  Public  Trustee,  and 
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then  breaks  off  suddenly  just  when  there  is  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining how  the  cost  of  the  Public  Trustee  is  to  be  provided.  The 
Public  Trustee  Act,  1906,  states  that 

the  fees  .  .  .  shall  be  arranged  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  produce  an  annual 
amount  sufficient  to  discharge  the  salaries  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the 
working  of  this  Act  (including  such  sum  as  the  Treasury  may  from  time  to 
time  determine  will  be  required  to  insure  the  Consolidated  Fund  against  loss 
under  this  Act)  and  no  more. 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Public  Trustee  is  to  be  neither  a  source 
of  revenue  nor  a  source  of  expense  to  the  country. 

The  fees  which  the  Public  Trustee  charges  to  those  who  employ 
him  cannot  well  be  much  in  excess  of  the  fees  charged  by  commercial 
insurance  companies  undertaking  the  same  class  of  business,  since  in 
this  case  even  the  most  ignorant  people  would  decline  to  pay  them. 
A  comparison  between  a  Government  Department  and  an  insurance 
company  shows  the  security  of  the  one  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  the 
other,  and  the  general  advantage  to  the  public  to  be  greater  in  the 
case  of  the  insurance  companies,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
competition  will  certainly  not  charge  more  than  a  Government  office. 

Any  suggestion  that  the  existing  officials  are  even  remotely 
influenced  in  seeking  business  by  the  possibility  of  increasing  their 
own  pay  is  expressly  and  emphatically  disavowed.  At  the  same  time, 
it  seems  an  unsatisfactory  principle  on  which  to  work  a  Government 
Department.  The  plan  implies  that  if  the  Department  does  a  big 
business  the  chief  officials  will  be  well  paid,  and  if  it  does  a  small 
business  they  will  be  badly  paid.  Although  the  Public  Trustee  only 
came  into  official  existence  on  the  1st  of  January,  1908,  quite  excep- 
tional efforts  have  been  made  to  acquire  large  numbers  of  clients. 
In  spite  of  the  provision  of  the  Act  which  has  just  been  quoted,  circulars 
printed  by  his  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  have  been  extensively 
circulated  through  the  post  '  On  his  Majesty's  Service,'  which  suggests 
that  some  expenses,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Public  Trustee  are  not  being 
paid  out  of  the  fees  received  by  him. 

When  the  present  Public  Trustee  was  an  official  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  he  did  not  circularise  creditors  as  to  the  advantages  of  entrust- 
ing him  with  the  winding-up  of  insolvent  companies  ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  call  to  mind  any  other  Government  Department  which  actively 
canvasses  for  clients  as  a  means  of  getting  business. 

The  Press  has  been  freely  employed  for  the  publication  of  articles 
which  clearly  were  officially  inspired,  though  the  inspiration  is  not 
avowed,  and  for  the  insertion  of  letters  from  correspondents 
specially  interested  in  this  new  Department. 

The  Public  Trustee  has  also  issued  a  prospectus  which  in  some 
ways  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired  as  an  impartial  statement  of 
the  case.  It  says  much  about  the  disadvantages  of  private  trustees, 
but  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  various  insurance  companies 
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have  long  undertaken  this  work  in  a  completely  satisfactory  way. 
The  alternative  implied  in  the  prospectus  is  that  the  choice  lies 
between  *  the  incompetence,  negligence,  or  fraud  '  of  private  individuals 
and  the  services  of  the  Public  Trustee. 

The  Public  Trustee  Act,  1906,  is  expanded  by  the  statutory  rules 
and  orders  made  by  virtue  of  the  Act.  These  rules  are  explained  in 
the  prospectus  in  a  way  which  is  not  always  in  harmony  with  either 
the  Act  or  the  rules,  and  might  lead  people  who  had  not  looked  into 
the  matter  for  themselves  to  think  that  they  were  under  a  legal 
obligation  to  consult  the  Public  Trustee,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
no  such  obligation  exists.  The  indications  of  the  Public  Trustee 
office  up  to  the  present  time  suggest  excessive  keenness  to  obtain 
business  by  methods  hitherto  unusual  in  Government  Departments. 

Mr.  Allen  carries  the  boycott  of  insurance  companies  so  far  as  to 
say  in  his  article  that '  some  practical  remedy  for  the  proved  difficulties 
and  dangers  inherent  in  the  private  administration  of  trusts  was 
imperative  ;  and  it  was  not  forthcoming.'  He  gives  us  some  particu- 
lars about  commercial  companies  acting  as  trustees  in  other  countries, 
but  his  brief  reference  to  companies  doing  similar  work  in  England 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  biassed.  The  Public  Trustee  and  his  apologists 
ignore  the  insurance  companies  when  they  can,  or,  when  reference  to 
them  seems  necessary,  have  one,  and  only  one,  attempt  at  argument. 
Mr.  Allen  hints  at  it  by  quoting  opinion  in  America  as  holding  '  that 
the  assumption  of  vast  risks  and  commercial  adventures  is  incom- 
patible with  the  absolute  security  which  is  essential  to  the  transaction 
of  legitimate  private  trust  business.'  Sir  Howard  Vincent  also  urges 
that  some  branches  of  insurance  business  '  may  be  highly  speculative, 
such  as  life,  fire,  burglary,  and  earthquake  insurance,  very  upsetting 
to  the  sure  and  certain  business  of  a  trustee.'  This  contention  is  so 
flimsy  as  to  be  hardly  worth  refuting.  The  trustee  departments  of 
insurance  companies  are  quite  separate  from  the  other  departments, 
trust  funds  are  kept  entirely  apart  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
companies,  and  generations  of  success  have  proved  well-established 
insurance  companies  to  be  the  soundest  financial  institutions  in 
existence.  Their  guarantee  for  the  honesty  of  their  officials  affords 
security  for  honesty  that  is  not  excelled  by  that  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, while  their  reputation  for  fair  treatment  of  clients  is  altogether 
superior  to  the  treatment  of  private  individuals  by  Government 
Departments.  The  Treasury  would  pay  for  the  defalcations  of  a 
Public  Trustee  only  when  the  claim  of  a  customer  was  proved  up  to 
the  hilt,  the  final  proof  being  probably  determined  by  the  House  of 
Lords  if  the  case  were  decided  against  the  Government  in  the  lower 
courts.  In  practice  the  State  guarantee  of  compensating  a  private 
individual  for  loss  amounts  to  very  little,  though  the  probabilities 
that  the  public  officials  will  be  honest  are  undoubtedly  great.  As 
effective  guarantees  of  honesty  and  fair  treatment  the  undertakings 
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of  the  insurance  companies  are  greatly  superior ;  as  a  mere  matter 
of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  it  would  pay  them  better  to  treat  their 
customers  generously,  rather  than  to  give  them  the  merely  legal 
rights  which  are  all  they  could  hope  to  obtain  from  the  Treasury. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  attitude  of  the  Public  Trustee  to  the 
insurance  companies,  it  is  regrettable  that  they  are  to  some  extent 
under  his  control.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  regard  to  custodian 
trustees.  The  Public  Trustee  Act  says :  '  The  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  apply  in  like  manner  as  to  the  Public  Trustee  to  any 
banking  or  insurance  company  or  other  body  corporate  entitled  by 
rules  made  under  this  Act  to  act  as  custodian  trustee.'  There  is  not 
a  syllable  in  the  Act  about  commercial  competitors  being  in  any  way 
under  the  control  of  the  Public  Trustee.  The  rules  made  under  the 
Act  go  far  towards  setting  up  a  monopoly  for  the  Public  Trustee  : 
they  provide  that 

the  bodies  corporate  entitled  to  act  as  custodian  trustee  shall  be  any  such  incor- 
porated hanking  or  insurance  or  guarantee  or  trust  company  ...  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Public  Trustee  and  the  Treasury.  The  Public  Trustee  may 
require  payment  by  any  applicant  for  such  approval  of  a  fee  not  exceeding  ten 
guineas.  Any  such  approval  may  at  any  time  be  withdrawn  without  reason 
assigned. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Public  Trustee  must  apply  to  himself 
for  his  own  approval,  pay  himself  ten  guineas  for  his  own  application 
to  himself,  and  may  withdraw  his  approval  of  himself  without  assigning 
any  reason  to  himself.  Commercial  companies,  open  to  the  stimulus 
of  competition,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  are  to  be  under 
the  control  of  an  official  keenly  desirous  of  diverting  business  from 
them  to  himself,  must  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  Public  Trustee, 
and  may  be  dismissed  from  business  by  the  competing  official,  who 
need  assign  no  reason  for  his  action. 

In  various  other  ways  attempts  have  been  made  to  put  the  Public 
Trustee  in  a  position  to  acquire  a  monopoly  of  the  business.  What- 
ever there  may  be  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
official  to  whom  people  can  apply  if  they  wish  to,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
diminish  in  any  way  the  legitimate  competition  between  commercial 
companies  and  the  Government  Department.  With  a  fair  field  and 
no  favour  insurance  companies  would  beat  the  Government  Depart- 
ment in  this  direction  as  in  others ;  but  if  disabilities  are  to  be  imposed 
upon  insurance  companies  and  exceptional  advantages  conferred 
upon  the  Public  Trustee,  the  public  will  be  left  to  choose  between 
the  unsatisfactory  system  of  private  trustees  and  the  employment 
of  a  State  Department.  The  most  effective  remedy — that  of  utilising 
insurance  companies  for  the  purpose — might  no  longer  be  available 
for  testators. 

Some  of  the  special  powers  conferred  upon  the  Public  Trustee 
are  open  to  considerable  question.  For  instance,  *  the  Public  Trustee 
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may  .  .  .  without  judicial  proceedings  take  the  opinion  of  the  High 
Court  upon  any  question  arising  in  the  course  of  an  administration.' 
This  suggests  the  *  possibility  that  the  Trustee,  thinking  that  the 
claims  of  a  particular  beneficiary  are  clear,  may  obtain  a  decision 
of  the  Court  without  giving  notice  of  proceedings  to  other  interested 
parties.  If  such  a  mistake  as  this  were  made,  and  the  right  claimant 
appeared  later  on,  there  would  be  no  redress  against  the  Public  Trustee 
or  the  Treasury.  An  insurance  company  in  such  a  case  would  doubt- 
less compensate  the  rightful  claimant  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
its  reputation. 

Passing  from  special  features  connected  with  the  Public  Trustee 
Department  which  are  open  to  adverse  criticism,  it  is  instructive 
to  consider  the  results  of  Government  activity  in  other  directions 
of  a  similar  kind.  The  Public  Trustee  is  practically  a  new  Govern- 
ment Insurance  Department,  the  object  of  his  appointment  being  to 
enable  testators  to  insure  that  the  capital  which  is  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  trust  will  provide  an  income  for  beneficiaries  :  this  is 
essentially  a  system  of  insurance. 

Some  experience  is  available  to  show  how  the  insurance  of  trusts 
is  likely  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  Government  Department.  As  regards 
matters  connected  with  wills  we  have  experience  at  Somerset  House, 
which  for  futile  formality  and  irritating  delay  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  beat.  The  Public  Trustee  has  been  given  some  of  the  powers 
of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court,  and  in  regard  to  sundry 
matters  he  is  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury,  which  has  a  high 
reputation  as  a  circumlocution  office.  There  is  small  reason  for 
expecting  that  the  Public  Trustee  will  be  more  businesslike  in  dealing 
with  the  public  than  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  existing  Government 
Departments  already  concerned  with  somewhat  kindred  subjects. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Government  record  in  connexion  with  insurance 
we  find  no  ground  for  hope  that  the  Public  Trustee  Insurance  Depart- 
ment will  be  so  beneficial  to  the  public  as  the  work  of  commercial 
insurance  offices.  The  Post  Office,  in  spite  of  the  advantage  of  innu- 
merable branches  maintained  for  postal  purposes,  and  the  benefit 
of  a  State  guarantee,  which  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  is  something 
very  real,  has  admittedly  failed  completely  in  connexion  with  insur- 
ance. Neither  for  magnitude  nor  merit  will  it  compare  for  a  moment 
with  commercial  companies. 

The  Committee  which  reported  a  few  months  ago  as  to  the  adop- 
tion of  employers'  liability  insurance  by  the  State  gave  cogent  reasons 
against  such  a  course  being  taken.  After  hearing  much  evidence  the 
Committee  reported  that  adequate  facilities  were  provided  by  insurance 
companies,  emphasised  the  inevitable  lack  of  elasticity  in  the  conduct 
of  business  by  a  Government  Department,  and  gave  other  grounds  foi 
the  opinion  that  the  business  had  better  be  left  to  commercial  com- 
panies. 
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The  National  Debt  Office  is  another  Government  Insurance  Depart- 
ment. Many  years  ago  it  distinguished  itself  by  publishing  terms 
which  certain  people  promptly  discovered  to  be  erroneous.  A  few 
life  assurance  companies  and  a  bank  thereupon  bought  annuities 
on  the  lives  of  old  men,  which  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  Government 
of  at  least  one  million  sterling,  although  the  precise  amount  of  the 
loss  has  never  been  made  public. 

Even  at  the  present  price  of  Consols  the  Government  does  not 
supply  annuities  on  such  good  terms  as  those  upon  which  they  can  be 
obtained  from  first-class  life  offices  with  equal  security.  As  an  indi- 
cation of  the  business  methods  of  this  Government  Department,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  prospectus  is  an  excessively  voluminous 
and  unintelligible  document,  showing  the  annuity  which  can  be 
obtained  for  100?.  of  2J  per  cent,  of  Consolidated  Stock  according 
to  the  current  price  of  Consols.  Commercial  people  would  inform  the 
public  what  annuity  could  be  bought  for  100Z.  sterling.  As  a  further 
businesslike  method  of  promoting  the  work  of  the  Department,  persons 
are  warned  in  formal  official  language  as  to  special  and  exceptional 
penalties  for  felony  and  perjury,  including  a  notice  that  false  state- 
ments of  age  shall  forfeit  the  purchase  price  of  the  annuity,  in  addition 
to  treble  the  amount  of  any  annuity  received  and  the  further  sum  of 
500Z.  Truly  the  way  in  which  Government  Departments  work  when 
they  undertake  insurance  business  is  not  such  as  to  encourage  the 
expectation  that  any  such  Department  will  be  beneficial  to  the  public 
or  businesslike  in  its  methods. 

The  Public  Trustee  is  of  such  recent  origin  that  he  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  therefore  instructive 
to  look  at  certain  features  of  insurance  legislation.  The  Life  Assurance 
Companies  Act  of  1870  has,  for  the  most  part,  proved  extremely 
useful  because  it  left  insurance  companies  free  to  do  whatever  they 
liked,  merely  ordering  the  deposit  of  accounts  in  accordance  with 
certain  schedules.  The  Insurance  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  while  apparently  having  the  power  to  insist  upon  conformity 
with  these  schedules,  explained  recently  to  the  House  of  Lords  Com- 
mittee on  Life  Assurance  that  it  did  not  now  insist  upon  conformity 
with  these  schedules  because  in  practice  it  had  not  insisted  upon  them 
in  the  past.  In  a  Government  Department  precedent  is  an  adequate 
excuse  for  non-compliance  with  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Act  of 
1870,  so  far  as  it  provided  for  freedom  and  publicity,  did  a  great  deal 
of  good.  In  one  matter,  however,  it  attempted  interference.  It 
required  a  deposit  of  20,000?.  before  a  new  life  office  could  be  started. 
This  deposit  has  not  prevented  the  formation  of  new  proprietary 
companies  which  have  failed  and  involved  their  policyholders  in  loss, 
but  it  has  prevented  the  formation  of  new  mutual  life  offices,  which  as 
a  class  are  the'^best  for  policyholders. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  may  to  some  extent  be  con- 
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sidered  insurance  legislation,  since  it  was  definitely  recognised  that 
insurance  would  be  essential  to  their  working.  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  1897,  was  especially  praised  by  its  adherents 
in  Parliament  because  it  was  to  bring  about  the  utmost  simplicity 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  to  avoid  litigation  altogether  :  it  is 
notorious  that  it  has  produced  more  litigation  than  any  other  recent 
Act.  The  Act  of  1906,  again,  was  to  provide  compensation  for  nearly 
every  worker.  A  proposal  to  modify  the  terms  of  compensation  to 
the  old  and  infirm  was  rejected  as  withholding  from  these  people  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled ;  the  practical  consequence  has 
been  to  deprive  such  people  of  both  compensation  and  employment. 
A  novel  provision  of  the  Act  of  1906  makes  the  employer  responsible 
for  compensating  an  illegitimate  child  for  the  death  of  a  parent  or 
grandparent,  and  compensating  a  parent  or  grandparent  for  the 
death  of  an  illegitimate  child  :  the  result,  probably  uncontemplated 
and  unexpected,  was  seen  in  a  recent  case,  in  which  a  widow  and  her 
children  received  less  compensation  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
paid  to  them  because  the  money  had  to  be  shared  with  illegitimate 
children. 

The  legislation  of  other  countries  does  not  necessarily  afford  useful 
guidance  for  this  country,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  for  a  moment 
to  the  harm  done  to  the  public  by  insurance  legislation  in  France  and 
in  the  United  States.  By  way  of  protecting  home  industries  legisla- 
tion has  been  passed  in  France  which  practically  prevents  foreign 
insurance  companies  from  giving  policyholders  better  terms  than  the 
French  life  offices  give.  If  a  resident  in  France  buys  in  England  a 
policy  from  an  English  company,  he  can  obtain  it  upon  much  better 
terms  than  if  he  buys  in  France  the  same  policy  from  the  same  English 
company. 

In  the  United  States  all  insurance  companies  have  for  years  been 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  an  Insurance  Department  in  each  State. 
Very  extensive  information  about  the  business  has  had  to  be  filed  with 
State  Departments  every  year.  The  officials  of  any  State  can  swoop 
down  upon  an  insurance  company  at  any  moment  and  examine  every 
detail  of  the  business  at  the  company's  expense.  Insurance  legisla- 
tion has  been  rampant,  and  brought  into  existence  a  class  of  legis- 
lators who  introduced  legislation  adverse  to  the  interests  of  insurance 
companies  and  their  policyholders  for  the  sake  of  being  bought  off 
by  the  insurance  companies.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  public 
in  the  United  States  thought  they  were  being  protected  by  official 
machinery,  with  the  result  that  intending  policyholders  entirely  failed 
to  discriminate  between  good  companies  and  bad,  as  to  some  extent 
the  English  public  discriminates,  and  the  United  States  have  been  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  wild-cat  schemes  and  unsound  methods. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  the  so-called  scandals  in  American  life  offices 
came  about,  through  a  personal  squabble  between  the  principal 
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officials  of  one  of  them.  The  whole  thing  was  grotesquely  over- 
exaggerated,  and  legislation  was  passed  in  a  panic  which,  while  doing 
little  or  nothing  to  make  things  better  for  the  policyholders,  has  for 
the  time  being  (since  it  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  much  of  the 
legislation  must  be  repealed)  made  things  worse  for  the  policyholders. 
The  principal  American  life  offices  were  always  absolutely  sound 
and  secure,  and  their  chief  fault  was  extravagance  in  management. 
State  interference  practically  prevented  control  by  public  opinion, 
but  did  not  prevent  the  gradual  introduction  of  serious  evils.  Accident 
called  public  opinion  into  play,  and  reforms  of  great  value  and  of  far- 
reaching  importance  have  been  introduced  by  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  companies,  in  response  to  public  opinion,  in  spite  of — not  because 
of — legislation. 

So  far  as  legislation  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  abstained  from 
interference  with  insurance  great  benefits  to  the  public  have  resulted. 
The  English  and  Scottish  insurance  offices  are  the  best  in  the  world, 
largely  because  they  have  not  been  interfered  with  by  law.  So  far 
as  legislation  either  in  this  country  or  abroad  has  interfered  with 
insurance,  bad  results  have  been  the  consequence.  When  the  State 
has  embarked  upon  insurance  trading  it  has  proved  inferior  in  its 
operations  to  the  work  of  commercial  companies.  The  State  has  in 
various  ways  treated  its  own  insurance  departments  in  exceptional 
ways  which,  while  doubtless  intended  for  the  good  of  the  community, 
have  not  produced  benefits  to  the  community.  The  essentially  good 
feature  of  the  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act  was  the  publication  of 
the  accounts  of  life  offices,  but  every  Government  Insurance  Depart- 
ment is  exempt  from  compliance  with  this  wholesome  regulation. 
The  figures  of  neither  the  National  Debt  Office  nor  of  the  Post  Office 
Insurance  Departments  are  to  be  found  in  the  Life  Assurance  Returns 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  no  adequate  information  in  regard 
to  the  accounts  of  these  Government  Departments  can  be  obtained 
from  other  sources.  The  publicity  afforded  by  the  Life  Assurance 
Blue-books  tends  not  merely  to  win  public  support  for  the  best  com- 
panies and  to  prevent  business  going  to  the  inferior  offices,  but  con- 
duces also  to  bring  about  improvement  of  the  less  good  companies. 
The  official  consciousness  of  the  inferiority  of  State  Departments  to 
commercial  organisations  leads  to  the  concealment  of  facts  which,  if 
known,  would  either  make  more  apparent  the  unattractiveness  of 
State  trading,  or  involve  the  still  more  awkward  consequences  to 
Government  officials  of  trying  to  bring  their  departments  at  least  up 
to  the  level  of  the  worst  commercial  companies.  Publicity  for  State 
trading  departments  is  greatly  to  be  desired  and  is  carefully  avoided. 

Experience  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  testators  prefer  the 
old  method  of  private  trustees  and  family  solicitors,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  the  Public  Trustee  officials  go  out  of  their  way  to  try 
to  conciliate  the  legal  profession,  and  to  explain  how  greatly  solicitor* 
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will  gain  by  working  under  the  Public  Trustee.  Had  Government 
introduced  some  effective  measures  for  preventing  frauds  among 
solicitors,  the  demand  for  corporate  trustees  would  not  have  been 
so  apparent  as  it  is.  The  most  influential  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession seem  to  regard  it  as  more  dignified  to  solicitors  as  a  whole  to 
allow  numerous  prosecutions  of  defaulting  solicitors  than  to  insist 
upon  conditions  applicable  to  all  solicitors  which  would  reduce  these 
scandals  to  a  minimum  and  probably  make  them  non-existent.  Legis- 
lation tending  to  prevent  frauds  by  solicitors  would  probably  have 
been  more  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  testators,  and  have  con- 
ferred greater  benefits  upon  the  beneficiaries  under  trusts,  than  the 
creation  of  a  Public  Trustee. 

As  things  are,  however,  insurance  companies  and  the  Public 
Trustee  exhibit  certain  advantages  as  compared  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  friends  or  relations  to  act  in  this  capacity ;  but  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  advantages  are  greater  in  the  case  of  insurance  com- 
panies than  in  that  of  the  Public  Trustee  in  regard  to  most  points, 
and  are  inferior  in  no  respect. 

Both  insurance  companies  and  the  Government  Department  pre- 
sent the  advantage  of  continued  existence,  and  so  avoid  the  necessity 
of  fresh  appointments,  which  are  frequently  a  source  of  trouble  in 
many  ways  in  connexion  with  private  trustees. 

The  trustee  departments  of  insurance  companies  and  of  the  State 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work  and  employ  officials  qualified  for 
the  task. 

Insurance  officials  and  public  officials  are  paid  for  their  work,  and 
attention  to  it  can  be  demanded  from  them,  though  whether  com- 
plaints of  inattention  in  a  Government  Department  would  have  any 
effect  is  open  to  question. 

Insurance  offices  and  the  Public  Trustee  Department  may  be 
regarded  as  more  independent  than  private  individuals,  and  therefore 
to  be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  the  conditions  of  the  trust.  In  the 
exercise  of  a  wise  independence  an  insurance  company  would,  for  its 
own  sake,  seek  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  its  clients,  while  the  chief  con- 
cern of  an  official  of  the  State  would  be  adherence  to  precedent  and 
routine,  and  the  avoidance  of  any  concession  to  the  beneficiaries 
which  by  the  remotest  possibility  could  involve  the  Department  in 
responsibility  or  bring  a  reprimand  to  the  official. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  small  charges  of  the  Public  Trustee, 
since  he  has  only  to  charge  fees  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
Department,  while  insurance  companies  would  expect  to  earn  dividends 
for  shareholders.  Commercial  companies  subject  to  competition  can- 
not charge  higher  fees  than  prevail  elsewhere,  while,  in  comparison 
with  other  insurance  departments  of  the  State,  the  commercial  com- 
panies have  shown  that  their  terms  to  the  public  are  greatly  superior 
to  those  of  Government. 
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Yet,  again,  we  are  told  that  the  Public  Trustee  is  to  be  readily 
accessible  to  any  one  and  every  one  who  wishes  to  consult  him.  Mr. 
Allen  quotes  the  qualifications  for  a  trustee  as  being  of  a  Utopian 
character  ;  he  is  to  be  easily  and  promptly  accessible,  not  separated 
either  by  official  red-tape  or  by  judicial  etiquette  from  those  with 
whose  interests  he  has  to  deal,  and  generally  must  be  a  State  official 
of  a  kind  never  hitherto  realised  in  fact.  People  familiar  with  Govern- 
ment Departments  will  believe  in  the  realisation  of  this  ideal  when  they 
see  it,  and  not  before.  The  best-intentioned  individual  would  find 
his  aspirations  in  this  direction  rendered  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment by  the  inevitable  routine  and  red  tape  of  a  Government  Depart- 
ment. The  ready  accessibility  of  businesslike  insurance  officials  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  matter  of  everyday  experience. 

As  further  advantages  of  the  Public  Trustee,  we  are  told  that  he 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Courts  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  so  are  the 
insurance  companies,  with  the  difference  that  the  Public  Trustee  can 
more  or  less  control  the  Courts  by  making  ex  parte  applications,  while 
insurance  companies  must  give  notice  to  every  one  concerned  of  any 
applications  to  the  Courts.  Moreover,  insurance  companies  are  under 
the  powerful  control  of  public  opinion,  an  influence  which  Govern- 
ment Departments  almost  wholly  ignore. 

The  legal  honesty  of  the  Public  Trustee  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  :  it  is  permissible  to  think 
that  obtaining  from  the  Treasury  compensation  for  legal  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  the  Public  Trustee  is  a  task  that  no  claimant  would 
ever  accomplish.  Insurance  companies,  giving  a  guarantee  of  honesty 
equally  secure  with  that  of  the  State,  would,  in  their  own  interests, 
compensate  beneficiaries  not  merely  for  dishonest  action  on  the  part 
of  their  officials,  but  for  any  careless  or  culpable  mistake. 

In  spite  of  special  powers  having  been  conferred  upon  the  Public 
Trustee,  the  tendency  of  which  is  rather  to  protect  the  Department 
than  to  benefit  the  public,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is  endowed  with 
the  ability  to  confer  a  boon  upon  his  clients  such  as  is  readily  forth- 
coming from  insurance  companies.  In  the  administration  of  estates, 
ready  money  may  be  required  for  probate  and  other  purposes,  advances 
may  be  desired  by  beneficiaries,  and,  in  order  to  realise  securities  to 
the  best  advantage,  it  may  be  advisable  to  hold  them  for  a  time, 
meanwhile  providing  money  for  various  objects.  Insurance  com- 
panies would  readily  accommodate  their  clients  in  such  ways  as  these, 
while,  if  experience  counts  for  anything,  estates  could  suffer  loss  and 
beneficiaries  go  without  income  before  a  State  Department  would 
deviate  from  precedent  by  a  hair's  breadth  in  order  to  help,  even  if 
it  had  the  power  to  do  so,  which  is  doubtful. 

On  every  ground,  therefore,  testators  gain  by  appointing  first- 
class  insurance  companies  to  act  as  their  trustees  and  executors  : 
there  is  no  advantage  claimed  for  the  Public  Trustee  but  an  equal 
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or  a  greater  advantage  is  afforded  by  an  insurance  company.  There 
is  no  precedent  for  a  State  Department  being  so  beneficial  to  the 
public  as  the  best  commercial  companies  undertaking  insurance 
business.  In  Government  Departments  there  is  of  necessity  an 
enormous  amount  of  red  tape  in  administration  which  is  entirely 
absent  from  the  work  of  insurance  companies,  because  it  is  fatal  to 
commercial  success. 

From  experience  of  other  Government  Departments  there  is 
abundant  reason  for  thinking  that  the  new  Government  Department 
will  be  no  more  successful  than  others ;  while  what  little  experience 
of  the  work  of  the  Public  Trustee  is  at  present  available  for  comment 
suggests  that  it  is  open  to  adverse  criticism  of  a  kind  from  which  even 
other  Government  Departments  are  exempt. 

WILLIAM  SCHOOLING. 
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IN  ancient  times,  when  the  land  occupied  by  a  tribe  or  nation  became 
too  small  for  its  increasing  numbers,  and  did  not  produce  sufficient 
food  for  their  sustenance,  then  the  tribe  or  nation  was  by  the  mere 
requirements  of  hunger  obliged  to  expand  into  the  territory  of  some 
weaker  neighbour,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  either  slain  or  made 
slaves.  In  after  ages  that  same  land  hunger  under  a  different  form, 
as  Seeley  so  clearly  puts  it  in  his  Expansion  of  England,  has  really 
been  the  cause  of  most  of  the  great  wars  recorded  in  history,  in  the 
participation  of  some  of  which  this  country  has  ultimately  benefited 
and  become  such  a  great  and  powerful  nation. 

The  amount  of  food-producing  land  available  for  surplus  popula- 
tions is  still  a  matter  of  vital  importance  for  some  of  the  world's 
inhabitants,  but  land  hunger  with  the  highly  civilised  commercial 
nations  is  now  replaced  by  the  necessity  for  markets  for  the  increasing 
trade  and  commerce  which  an  expanding  nation  must  have  for  its 
existence.  Fortunately  for  this  country,  as  soon  as  its  naval  supremacy 
became  manifest,  as  it  did  long  ago  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
England  gradually  became  a  world- owning  power,  and  from  a  small 
self-contained  island  in  the  North  Atlantic  now  possesses  a  quarter 
of  the  earth's  surface  with  one  fifth  of  its  inhabitants  as  British  subjects. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  Napoleon's  sarcasm  that  England 
was  a  nation  of  shopkeepers ;  but  it  was  the  wealth  and  its  power 
which  our  sea-guarded  trade  gave  us  which  enabled  us  to  fight  and 
finally  overthrow  the  greatest  soldier  known  in  modern  history; 
and  when  the  rest  of  the  world  lay  exhausted  after  twenty  years  of 
war,  England  was  more  powerful  than  ever,  and  with  the  rapid 
development  of  the  industries  arising  from  the  latent  wealth  of  her 
coal  and  iron,  the  prosperity  of  Britain  progressed,  as  has  been  so 
tersely  expressed,  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  such  prosperity  has 
excited  the  envy  of  less  favoured  nations  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
but  it  is  only  during  the  present  generation  that  one  of  them  has 
clearly  recognised  that  the  real  foundation  of  England's  power  was 
naval  supremacy.  As  the  political  leaders  of  that  country,  viz. 
Germany,  now  make  no  secret  whatever  of  their  ultimate  intentions 
of  wresting  the  supremacy  of  the  ocean  from  us  and  becoming  the 
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great  world-power  in  our  place,  we  should  be  living  in  the  most 
contemptible  of  fools'  paradises  ever  heard  of,  if  we  did  not  syste- 
matically prepare  for  that  struggle  for  national  existence  which  is 
inevitable.  The  Germans  state  plainly  that  with  their  rapidly 
increasing  population,  fields  of  trade  are  necessary  for  their  expansion 
and  existence,  and  just  as  of  old  when  a  tribe  or  nation  was  obliged 
to  obtain  territory  which  its  increasing  numbers  required,  our  Colonies, 
foreign  possessions  and  trade  are  coveted  by  the  great  German  nation, 
who  say  openly  :  '  we  have  no  race  antipathy  to  you  whatever,  but 
your  trade  and  possessions  are  necessary  to  our  further  existence,' 
and  as  the  first  step  to  obtain  them  a  powerful  navy  must  be  created. 
This  they  already  have,  but  not  yet  equal  to  ours  ;  they  are,  however, 
working  most  steadily  and  systematically  to  make  it  so. 

To  those  who  have  intimate  friends  and  relatives  in  Germany 
their  outspoken  ideas  so  deliberately  stated  are  almost  amusing, 
so  earnestly  are  they  given ;  their  fear,  they  say,  is  that  we  may, 
seeing  what  is  before  us,  attack  their  fleet  before  it  is  strong  enough 
to  have  a  chance  of  successfully  engaging  ours.  Everything  con- 
nected with  the  offensive  and  defensive  capabilities  of  England  is 
unquestionably  known  to  a  hair's  breadth  in  the  German  Military 
Intelligence  Department,  and  schemes  for  hostile  operations  against 
us  complete  in  all  details.  I  may  mention  that  when  employed  some 
thirty  years  ago  in  connexion  with  coast  defence,  I  more  than  once 
ascertained  that  foreign  gentlemen  had  previously  been  carefully 
over  the  very  ground  I  had  to  report  on.  Unfortunately  when  I  had 
just  finished  work  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  and  left,  I  heard  that  a 
German  officer  had  been  staying  at  an  hotel  at  Scarborough  and  been 
about  the  coast  as  I  had.  My  great  regret  was  that  I  did  not  know 
of  his  being  at  Scarborough — my  headquarters  were  at  Bridlington 
Quay — we  might  have  worked  together.  As  for  preventing  those 
who  know  their  work  getting  professional  information,  that  is  a  very 
difficult  matter.  We  may  be  more  careful  now,  but  formerly  hardly 
any  attempt  was  made  with  regard  to  professional  secrecy  by  our 
responsible  authorities,  one  instance  being  that  of  a  German  naval 
officer,  a  personal  acquaintance,  who  naively  informed  me  how  he 
got  all  details  of  the  Spithead  forts  when  they  were  building.  Bowing 
past  one  of  them  he  stopped  to  look  at  it,  when  a  canteen  or  refresh- 
ment storekeeper  called  down  to  him  and  asked  if  he  would  like  to 
buy  some  ginger  beer.  Needless  to  say  he  went  up  and  bought  that 
ginger  beer. 

Our  great  prosperity  from  trade  and  manufacture  is  not  without 
certain  drawbacks,  one  being  that  the  perfection  of  ocean  transport 
has  enabled  foreign  countries,  where  land  and  labour  is  so  moderate 
in  price,  to  place  their  food  supplies  in  England  at  so  low  a  rate  that 
farming  in  England  is  hardly  a  profitable  occupation.  Agricultural 
land  has  consequently  fallen  greatly  in  value,  and  instead  of  being  a 
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self-supporting  country,  England  is  so  dependent  on  foreign  food  that 
it  is  said  a  six  weeks'  blockade  of  our  ports  would  bring  the  country 
on  its  knees  from  starvation.  A  complete  blockade,  even  by  a  success- 
ful hostile  navy,  would  be  a  difficult  matter,  but  even  a  serious  inter- 
ference with  our  foreign  supplies  would  rapidly  raise  food  to  famine 
prices,  and  the  starving  multitude  would  oblige  the  Government  to 
make  peace  on  almost  any  terms. 

This  question  of  food  supply  and  the  danger  the  country  might 
suddenly  be  faced  with,  has  been  seriously  considered  by  those  respon- 
sible to  the  nation,  but  as  yet  no  practical  scheme  of  storing  even 
wheat,  or  increasing  its  growth  by  Protection,  or  by  offering  a  bounty 
for  its  production,  has  been  devised.  Command  of  the  sea  is, 
therefore,  more  necessary  for  England's  existence  than  ever,  but 
whether  the  country  can  always  afford  a  fleet  which  will  make 
invasion  an  impossibility  and  at  the  same  time  protect  our  trade 
and  commerce  on  which  we  live  all  over  the  world,  is  another  matter. 
Without  a  sufficiently  large  and  well- organised  land  force  in  which 
the  country  would  have  perfect  confidence,  our  fleets  would  in  war 
with  Germany  be  tied  to  the  coast.  With  the  most  powerful  military 
nation  in  the  world  within  a  few  hours'  steaming,  and  with  everything 
ready  on  the  chance  of  some  false  move  or  disaster  to  OUT  Navy,  the 
country  would  be  in  a  state  of  panic.  The  glorious  blue-water  policy 
of  former  days,  when  our  Navy  blockaded  the  enemy's  ports  and  chased 
their  cruisers  from  every  sea,  would  be  impossible.  At  the  present 
moment  our  battleship  fleet  is  believed  to  be  strong  enough  for  what 
may  be  required  of  it,  but  will  the  increasing  cost  of  the  Navy  so 
necessary  for  their  country  be  submitted  to  much  longer  by  that 
political  body  who  are  steadily  obtaining  possession  of  power,  who 
are  so  opposed  to  defence  expenditure,  and  are  already  so  strong 
that  they  even  obliged  the  War  Minister  to  alter  his  plans  with  regard 
to  school  cadet  corps,  although  he  had  considered  their  formation  so 
essential  in  his  scheme  for  the  formation  of  the  land  defence  forces  ? 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  better  educated  portion  of  the  community 
carried  the  greatest  political  weight ;  now,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed, 
it  is  the  tail  not  the  head  which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  governing 
power  of  the  state.  A  great  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  national 
army  for  the  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  started,  to 
which  all  men  should  wish  God  speed,  but  with  such  a  mass  of  the 
population  whose  ideas  do  not  go  beyond  weekly  wages  and  amuse- 
ment, will  it  ever  be  possible  to  induce  all  young  men  who  are  physic- 
ally fit  to  do  their  duty  and  submit  to  the  necessary  training  to  be 
ready  to  take  their  place  in  the  defence  of  their  country  and  the 
protection  of  all  that  is  dear  to  them  ? 

For  such  a  purpose  all  who  know  what  war  and  active  service 
really  are,  know  that  at  least  six  months'  preliminary  recruit  training 
is  necessary.  With  the  general  public  in  England  who  read  the 
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account  of  the  Boer  War  in  South  Africa  and  the  fighting  power 
of  those  veldt  farmers,  regular  military  training  and  discipline  is 
apparently  considered  unnecessary  ;  and  that  if  50,000  straight-shoot- 
ing farmers  required  nearly  four  times  that  number  of  regular  troops 
to  defeat  them,  then  hedgerow  defence  by  men  who  could  make  a 
good  score  at  Bisley  targets  would  be  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Had  the  Boers  been  systematically  trained  as  the 
Swiss  now  are,  the  South  African  War  would  very  possibly  have  had 
a  different  ending.  But  where  military  strength  did  not  go  beyond 
personal  efficiency  in  field  shooting  and  enthusiasm,  and  where  real 
discipline  and  systematic  military  combined  training  were  almost 
entirely  absent,  then  what  was  really  little  better  than  most  gallant 
guerilla  warfare  could  have  but  one  termination  against  even  our 
want  of  military  preparation  at  the  commencement  of  it. 

Three  years'  service  is  by  most  of  the  European  nations  considered 
necessary  for  military  training  before  passing  men  to  the  reserves. 
The  French  have  lately  come  down  to  two  years.  Strong  political 
pressure  was  required  for  this,  and  also  the  very  important  fact  that 
more  men  can  be  trained  and  larger  reserves  created  by  reducing  the 
time  to  two  years.  In  Germany  two  years  is  the  legal  time,  but  it 
is  really  reduced  to  twenty  months  by  letting  the  men  go  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year's  manoeuvres ;  but  then  the  training  and  discipline 
of  the  German  recruit  is  an  iron  one,  and  of  eight  hours'  instruction 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  In  the  present  time  an  individuality  is 
required  from  the  man  in  the  ranks  such  as  was  never  the  case  in 
the  old  close  formation  days,  when  the  commanding  officer  and  captains 
did  all  the  thinking,  and  the  strictly  disciplined,  barrack-square- 
drilled  private  soldier  in  double  rank  had  simply  to  advance  or  retire, 
load  and  fire,  as  ordered.  Now  that  is  entirely  changed,  and  to  suppose 
that  the  military  instruction  necessary  in  the  present  day  for  fighting 
thoroughly  trained  troops  can  be  acquired  by  a  few  days'  recruit  drill, 
added  to  occasional  parades  and  a  fortnight's  annual  camp,  is  to 
believe  that  the  days  of  miracles  still  continue. 

Imperfectly  trained  men  are  occasionally  useful  to  reinforce 
battalions  of  old  soldiers,  but  to  place  regiments  of  which  officers  and 
men  have  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  soldier's  work  of  the  present 
age  would  be  to  consign  them  to  destruction. 

Those  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  British  Volunteers  know 
well  what  splendid  material  there  is  amongst  them,  and  how  keenly 
patriotic  many  are,  and  how  such  men  give  up  every  spare  hour  to 
what  they  have  undertaken,  and  that  there  are  also  many  officers 
amongst  them  who  are  born  soldiers,  and  who  spend  hard-earned 
sovereigns  in  unavoidable  expenses  connected  with  the  work  about 
which  they  are  so  keen ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  patriotic 
officers  and  men  are  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  population  who 
ought  to  be  doing  their  duty  as  citizen  soldiers  and  giving  up  a  certain 
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amount  of  their  time  when  young  to  learn  how  to  protect  their  country. 
Far  too  many  waste  hours  in  merely  looking  on  in  their  thousands 
at  a  football  match,  spending  their  spare  shillings  in  gate  money, 
and  betting  on  the  result  of  the  game  ;  and  if  in  the  evening  they  can 
join  in  the  chorus  of  some  absurd  Jingo  song  in  a  music-hall  they 
consider  they  have  done  all  that  is  required  of  them.  To  expect  such 
men  of  the  present  generation  to  have  the  same  sense  of  patriotism 
as  in  other  countries  where  duty  is  considered  as  well  as  citizen's 
rights,  is  simply  hopeless.  Such  men  as  voters  return  to  Parliament 
men  who  think  as  they  do,  and  therefore  the  compulsory  military 
training  necessary  for  home  defence  is  impossible  until  the  rising 
generation  think  otherwise. 

Failing  some  terrible  national  disaster  there  is  but  one  way  to 
cause  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  to  become  self-denying  patriots 
with  a  proper  pride  in  themselves  and  that  glorious  flag  of  empire 
which  their  forefathers  won :  and  that  is  by  teaching  them  to  respect 
and  love  that  flag  and  learn  true  discipline  and  self-respect  for  them- 
selves and  others  when  they  are  schoolboys.  Then  pride  in  themselves 
and  duty  to  their  country  will  be  generated  and  become  part  of  their 
nature,  which  will  increase  as  they  grow  up  and  become  men  worthy 
of  the  name.  When  that  is  accomplished — and  it  can  be  done  in  due 
time — there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  thousands 
required  annually,  say  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  to 
voluntarily  engage  for  the  necessary  six  months'  military  training, 
if  need  be  in  two  annual  periods  of  three  months  each,  receiving  in 
return  board  and  lodging  only  with  sufficient  simple  uniform  for  the 
time  named. 

The  great  value  which  schoolboy  military  discipline  and  training 
would  in  every  way  be  to  the  nation  was  recognised  by  the  present 
Government,  and  arrangements  for  it  referred  to  when  introducing 
the  Army  estimates  ;  but  to  encourage  self-reliance  and  pride  in  them- 
selves and  their  work  was  so  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  that  portion 
of  our  representatives  who  prefer  that  others  should  not  only  protect 
them  but  also  work  for  them  now  and  provide  comfortable  homes  or 
pensions  after  a  certain  age,  and  who  have  at  the  present  time,  un- 
fortunately, such  influence,  that  the  War  Minister  had  to  eliminate  the 
proposal  which  he  had  brought  forward.  Fortunately  for  the  country 
the  subject  has  been  taken  in  hand  elsewhere,  and  the  new  county 
associations  are  empowered  to  regulate  schoolboy  military  training,  but 
without  assistance  from  Army  estimates.  Now  these  county  associa- 
tions could  not  do  better  than  take  a  hint  from  the  Australian  cadet 
system,  concerning  which  I  may  state  that  in  Victoria  it  was  organised 
by  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Sargood,  and  when  I  left  Australia  thirteen 
years  ago  there  were  in  Victoria  alone  ten  battalions  each  500  strong  of 
uniformed  cadets,  who  were  armed  with  a  light  rifle  sighted  to  300  yards, 
and  who  went  through  a  regular  annual  musketry  course,  firing  a 
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certain  number  of  rounds ;  they  also  went  into  camp  for  a  week  at 
Easter.  These  cadet  battalions  drilled  with  the  precision  of  old 
soldiers.  The  younger  schoolmasters  were  the  officers,  and  received 
special  instruction,  and  had  to  pass  a  stiff  examination  in  drill  before 
they  received  their  commission,  which  entitled  them  to  wear  uniform 
and  gave  them  the  status  of  regular  officers  of  the  defence  forces. 
All  they  received  in  return  was  the  sum  of  2Z.  per  annum.  The  cadets' 
grant  of  public  money  was  ten  shillings  per  head  of  efficients  ;  this  had 
to  cover  all  expenses — uniform,  ammunition,  camp,  etc.  The  officer 
who  was  responsible  for  the  military  administration  of  the  cadets 
belonged  to  my  staff,  and  it  was  my  most  satisfactory  duty  to  make 
an  annual  inspection  of  these  enthusiastic  future  worthy  representa- 
tives of  Australasia.  I  may  here  mention  that  of  the  3000  who 
volunteered  from  Victoria  and  went  to  South  Africa  to  take  their 
share  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  2000  had  been  cadets  whom  I  had 
had  the  privilege  to  inspect  and  report  on. 

So  thoroughly  satisfied  were  the  people  of  Victoria  with  the 
immense  value  of  the  moral  effect  of  the  schoolboy  military  discipline 
and  training  that,  reduced  in  hard  times  as  the  military  estimates 
were,  there  was  never  a  question  about  the  cadet  vote.  In  addition 
to  the  uniformed  cadet  battalions  there  were  also  16,000  boys  who 
had  to  attend  drill  as  school  companies  without  arms  or  uniforms  ! 

On  retiring  from  the  Army  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  try  what 
I  could  do  with  the  boys  of  my  village  school  at  home,  forty  in  number. 
The  idea  caught  on.  I  paid  for  the  instructor,  the  Volunteer  drill 
sergeant,  II  a  month  for  two  drills  a  week,  and  bought  fifty  Martini- 
Henry  condemned  carbines  for  two  shillings  each,  putting  up  arm 
racks  in  the  school-room  for  them.  As  in  Australia,  the  result  was  very 
satisfactory,  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  experiment  being  the 
school  authorities,  especially  the  Government  inspector. 

Whether  the  recognised  value  of  schoolboy  military  discipline 
and  drill  came  originally  from  our  Colonies  or  not  does  not  matter, 
but  it  is  now  fully  appreciated  throughout  the  country,  and  should 
now  be  placed  under  systematic  military  direction  of  the  county 
associations,  otherwise  some  of  the  schools  are  certain  to  get  off  the 
rails,  as  certain  Volunteer  battalions  did  when  that  system  was  first 
established,  and  for  a  time  rather  shook  the  public  belief  in  its  value. 

Last  summer  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  asked  to  inspect  a  non- 
uniformed  cadet  battalion  of  the  London  County  Council  Hackney 
Downs  Secondary  School,  formerly  the  Grocers'  Company  School, 
which  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  had  as  head  master  a  born  soldier, 
who,  knowing  the  value  of  discipline  and  self-respect  in  a  large 
school,  had  organised  the  battalion  as  in  Australia,  with  the  masters 
who  happened  to  be  keen  about  it  as  officers.  One  of  these,  the 
senior  master,  commanded  the  battalion  when  I  inspected  it,  and 
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a  smarter  commanding  officer  I  have  seldom  met.  The  cadet  battalion 
moved  and  worked  with  the  precision  and  steadiness  of  the  Guards. 
My  only  regret  was  that  they  had  only  dummy  wooden  rifles. 
Considering  how  moderately  the  Army  authorities  now  charge  for 
out-of-date  rifles,  I  certainly  thought  some  citizen  who  must  have  been 
proud  of  the  Grocers'  Company  School  should  have  bought  Martini- 
Henry  out-of-date  carbines  at  two  shillings  each.  A  simple  overall, 
blouse,  cap,  and  belt  might  also  have  been  provided. 

The  Grocers'  Company  School  cadet  battalion  was  formed  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  number  of  boys  included  in  the  battalion  has 
varied  with  the  total  number  in  the  school.  It  has  averaged  from 
250  to  300.  At  the  present  time  the  battalion  consists  of  six  com- 
panies. Each  of  the  houses  into  which  the  school  is  divided  furnishes 
a  company  with  its  own  prefects  as  officers.  There  has  been  no  fixed 
age  of  entry,  but  the  three  lowest  forms  have  always  been  excluded, 
and  boys  who  for  any  reason  are  unlikely  to  derive  benefit  from 
the  exercises  have  been  exempted  ;  but  every  boy  of  sufficient  bodily 
health  passes  through  a  course  of  physical  exercises,  which  during  the 
two  winter  terms  consists  of  gymnastic  exercises  suited  to  his  age, 
with  Swedish  and  other  forms  of  drill  and  squad  movements.  Those 
fitted  for  it  then  pass  on  to  regular  military  drill.  There  are  two 
miniature  ranges  belonging  to  the  school,  and  all  boys  over  fourteen 
are  taught  to  shoot. 

E  Company  of  the  London  Rifle  Brigade  consists  entirely  of  old 
boys  of  the  school.  Such  a  school  might  well  have  as  its  motto  that 
of  my  Victorian  Cadets  :  '  Pro  Deo  et  Patria.'  The  only  external 
assistance,  if  it  may  be  so  designated,  was  a  drill  instructor,  a  retired 
sergeant  of  the  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry,  who  performed  the  duty 
of  Regimental  Sergeant-Major. 

This  London  County  Council  School  battalion  is  what  is  known 
as  a  non-uniformed  one ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  its  system  of  cadet 
training  is  well  worth  considering  by  all  our  public  schools,  who  have 
lately  taken  up  cadet  training,  more  particularly  because  it  is  from 
these  schopls  that  we  should  get  not  only  preliminarily  trained  officers 
for  the  auxiliary  forces,  but  from  them  might  be  provided  a  reserve 
of  subaltern  officers  ready  on  an  emergency  to  join  battalions  of 
the  regular  forces.  During  the  late  war  in  South  Africa  a  sudden 
increase  of  subalterns  was  required,  and  then,  as  during  the  Crimean 
War  and  Indian  Mutiny,  commissions  were  rapidly  given  to  many 
quite  unfit  for  it,  who  proved  to  be  anything^but  a  credit  to  the  British 
Army. 

With  the  long  vacations  which  public  schools  now  have,  there 
would  be  ample  time  for  the  properly  educated  boys  of  our  public 
schools  and  of  a  suitable  age,  who  have  the  right  sort  of  blood  in  their 
veins,  to  go  to  military  schools  in  camp  for  the  instruction  as  young 
officers.  All  those  who  are  educationally  and  professionally  qualified 
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and  recommended  by  the  military  authority  as  fit  to  hold  commissions 
should  have  their  names  registered  as  ready  in  case  of  being  required 
for  active  service. 

When  the  rising  generation  are  imbued  with  a  proper  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  sense  of  their  duty  to  their  country,  it  may  be  expected 
that  sufficient  numbers  will  volunteer  for  the  preliminary  training 
referred  to ;  but  if  not,  then  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  compulsory 
service.  The  eyes  of  the  nation  are  at  length  being  opened  to  the 
necessity  for  a  properly  trained  national  army  for  home  defence.  Un- 
fortunately that  Machiavellian  joke  about  having  six  months  to  prepare 
after  hostilities  had  commenced  was  actually  believed  in  by  some 
whose  appalling  ignorance  of  what  war  in  the  present  day  really 
means  can  hardly  be  credited,  but  even  those  men's  eyes  are  being 
opened. 

To  obtain  the  grant  required  for  the  two-nation-power  Navy  will 
before  long  be  a  very  difficult  matter ;  our  neighbours'  navies  are 
rapidly  increasing,  and  even  now  are  dangerously  powerful,  so  much 
so  that  our  naval  strategy  has  had  to  be  entirely  recast,  and  our 
battleships  recalled  from  foreign  stations  and  concentrated  for  opera 
tions  in  the  North  Sea,  or,  as  it  is  now  designated,  the  German  Ocean. 

Remembering  that  an  enemy  only  50,000  strong  in  South  Africa 
drained  the  United  Kingdom  of  its  defenders,  and  that  in  due  time 
we  shall  have  to  contend  with  far  more  powerful  enemies  in  protecting 
the  Empire  abroad,  a  properly  trained  national  army  as  distinct  from 
the  regular  troops  is  necessary  not  only  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
but  also  to  largely  assist  the  regular  Army,  as  it  did  so  patriotically  in 
South  Africa,  and  unquestionably  would  insist  in  doing  so  again 
when  we  are  hard  pressed. 

But  putting  all  that  on  one  side,  a  national  army  is  essential  to 
permit  of  our  Navy  leaving  the  coast  and  carrying  out  the  offensive- 
defensive  policy  of  Nelson's  days.  Perfect  freedom  to  act  as  they 
think  best  is  what  our  naval  commanders  must  have ;  but  without  a 
large  home  national  army  fit  in  every  way  for  its  work,  then  when  the 
regular  forces  were  away  and  the  most  powerful  military  nation  just 
outside  the  gate  and  anxious  for  a  chance  to  carry  out  its  great  scheme 
of  world-wide  power,  there  would  be  such  a  scare  that  not  even  the 
most  powerful  Government  would  be  permitted  to  allow  the  fleets  to 
leave  for  the  enemy's  coast. 

A  naval  officer  lately  writing  to  the  leading  journal  rightly  depre- 
cated any  diversion  of  public  funds  from  the  naval  to  the  military 
estimates,  and  referred  to  one  special  waste  of  money,  viz.  the  works 
on  the  Surrey  Hills ;  why  such  a  scheme  of  defence  was  ever  enter- 
tained is  a  puzzle.  It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  ago  since  a  lecture 
was  given  at  the  United  Service  Institution,  June  1870,  on  the  defence 
of  the  east  coast,  showing  that  the  east  not  the  south  coast  was  the 
line  of  least  resistance  for  the  capture  of  London.  The  sheltered 
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anchorage  of  the  Wallet  inside  the  Gunfleet  sands,  all  clear  of  the 
shoals  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  with  the  great  estuary  of  the 
Blackwater  adjoining,  so  dangerously  close  to  the  capital,  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  overlooked.  The  Inspector- General  of  Fortifica- 
tions, Sir  Drummond  Jervois,  was  the  Chairman,  and  stated  in  support 
of  the  lecture  that  Napoleon  in  1805  had  that  part  of  the  coast  under 
consideration  for  his  invasion  scheme.  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  the  British 
attach^  with  Napoleon  at  Elba,  mentions  in  his  memoirs  that  when 
talking  over  the  scheme  of  1805  with  him,  Napoleon  made  the  follow- 
ing statement :  '  I  had  not  intended  landing  on  the  coast  of  Kent ; 
had  the  wind  favoured  me,  I  should  have  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  and  so  turned  all  Pitt's  defences.'  Marmont's  corps  at 
Antwerp,  '  the  pistol  pointed  at  the  heart  of  England,'  as  stated  by 
Napoleon,  was  doubtless  intended  to  assist  in  the  scheme. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  history  occasionally  repeats  itself. 
The  Danes  and  the  invading  swarms  from  the  Low  Countries  are  said 
to  have  made  use  of  the  Blackwater  estuary.  And  at  the  time  of  the 
Armada  Queen  Elizabeth's  army  to  resist  Parma  was  assembled  at 
East  Tilbury ;  and  from  what  General  Neil  Campbell  mentions, 
Napoleon  had  intended  this  coast  of  Essex,  not  Kent,  for  his  landing. 
It  was  our  Navy  which  saved  the  country  in  Elizabeth's  time,  and 
again  in  1805,  and,  judging  by  what  even  those  who  run  may  read, 
it  will  within  the  present  generation  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so 
again. 

ALEX.  B.  TULLOCH. 
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THE  passage  of  the  German  Navy  Act  by  the  Reichstag,  making 
provision  for  immensely  strengthening  the  German  Fleet,  is  assured, 
and  we  thus  have  raised  once  more,  and  in  an  acute  form,  the  old 
controversy  as  to  the  standard  of  strength  which  should  be  adopted 
for  the  British  Navy.  The  British  estimates  have  admittedly  been 
framed  on  economical  lines,  though  they  show  an  apparent  increase 
of  900,000?.  over  those  of  1907-8.  As  the  First  Lord  himself  admits, 
the  new  building  programme  is  '  exceedingly  modest.'  It  is  intended 
to  lay  down  one  improved  Dreadnought  battleship  only,  one  large 
armoured  cruiser,  six  fast  protected  cruisers,  sixteen  torpedo  boat 
destroyers  and  about  ten  submarines,  increasing  the  total  number  of 
these  underwater  craft  to  seventy  in  contrast  with  one  hitherto  built 
in  Germany.  The  First  Lord  declares  that  the  '  Government  have 
every  intention  of  maintaining  the  standard  of  the  British  Navy 
which  has  hitherto  been  deemed  necessary  for  the  safeguarding  of 
our  national  and  Imperial  interests.'  How  far,  it  may  be  asked, 
does  the  '  exceedingly  modest '  new  programme  '  square '  with  Lord 
Tweedmouth's  assurance,  in  view  of  Germany's  ambitions  ? 

The  situation  may  become  critical  unless  foresight  is  shown,  and 
the  new  estimates  will  be  studied,  with  anxiety  and  deliberation,  in  the 
light,  first,  of  our  traditional  naval  policy  and,  secondly,  of  activity  in 
German  and  other  foreign  shipyards,  and,  then,  there  arises  the  problem 
— How  far  should  our  foreign  policy  determine  the  extent  of  our 
armaments  ? 

It  may  be  profitable  to  glance  back  before  attempting  to  look 
forward.  In  1880  Mr.  Gladstone  was  called  upon  to  form  a  Cabinet 
after  six  years  of  Conservative  rule,  and  Lord  Northbrook  was  ap- 
pointed First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Vice-Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb 
has  left  it  on  record  that  the  new  Board  of  Admiralty,  with  Admiral 
Sir  Cooper  Key  as  First  Sea  Lord,  '  came  into  office  with  a  navy  not 
superior  to  that  of  France  alone,  either  in  ironclads  or  in  cruisers, 
and  with  no  general  feeling,  either  in  Parliament  or  in  the  country, 
that  this  was  not  as  it  ought  to  be.'  This  neglect  of  the  Fleet  was 
due  mainly  to  the  rage  for  economy  which  at  that  time  was  the  leading 
principle  dominating  both  political  parties.  Lord  Northbrook, 
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like  his  predecessor  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  pleaded,  in  reply  to  criticism, 
that  the  failure  of  the  Board  to  lay  down  more  ironclads  was  partly 
due  to  the  uncertainty  among  experts  as  to  the  best  types  of  ships 
to  be  built.  Experienced  naval  officers  prophesied  that  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  the  torpedo  the  battleship  was  doomed,  while  others 
still  placed  their  faith  in  armoured  vessels ;  and  in  face  of  the  wide- 
spread differences  of  professional  opinion  successive  Governments  were 
content  to  mark  time.  At  that  date,  judged  by  relative  expenditure, 
the  Army  was  regarded  as  our  first  line  of  defence,  and  public  opinion 
was  indifferent  as  to  the  naval  defences  of  the  Empire. 

These  were  the  conditions  prevailing  when,  in  1884,  a  remarkable 
series  of  articles  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  entitled  '  The 
Truth  about  the  Navy.'  They  marked  the  first  step  in  the  education 
of  the  newly  enfranchised  voters  as  to  the  responsibility  which  rested 
upon  them  for  maintaining  the  Fleet  in  adequate  strength  as  the 
first  line  of  defence  of  the  Empire.  The  articles  were  marked  by 
expert  knowledge  and,  although  both  political  parties  had  been 
responsible  for  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  Fleet,  and  both  conse- 
quently had  an  interest  in  refuting  the  indictment,  the  main  con- 
tention went  uncontradicted.  These  articles  were  not  the  ordinary 
effort  of  a  journalist,  though  a  large  measure  of  credit  must  always 
attach  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  for  the  skill  with  which  he  classified  and 
presented  to  the  public  the  mass  of  technical  matter  which  was  at 
his  disposal.  Years  have  passed,  and  there  can  be  no  indiscretion 
now  in  revealing — indeed  Mr.  Stead  has  himself  done  so  already — 
that  behind  the  journalist,  unseen  by  the  reading  public,  was  an 
expert,  and  that  expert  none  other  than  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  John 
Fisher,  the  present  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

From  this  time  forward  popular  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Navy  has  continued  to  increase,  and  now  the  matter  for  discussion 
is  not  whether  the  British  Navy  is  inferior  or  superior  to  the  single 
navy  of  France,  but  what  Two-Power  standard  shall  be  adopted 
as  the  formula  of  British  safety  ?  In  face  of  the  naval  activity  in 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States,  what  is  the  duty  of  the 
British  people  towards  the  British  Fleet  if  they  would  maintain  it  in 
adequate  strength  ? 

Lord  Salisbury  once  stated  that  *  the  defence  of  the  country  is 
not  the  business  of  ...  the  Government,  but  is  the  business  of  the 
people  themselves.'  These  words  have  a  peculiar  significance  to-day, 
when  the  franchise  is  wide  and  signs  are  apparent  that  a  naval  crisis 
is  approaching.  On  all  hands  there  are  indications  of  renewed  com- 
petition in  the  race  for  sea  power.  Under  the  programme  of  1906 
France  is  building  six  battleships,  and  in  1909  will  probably  begin  to 
build  at  least  six  more.  Germany,  under  the  new  law  just  sanctioned, 
has  adopted  plans  for  raising  the  Imperial  Fleet  in  1919  or  1920  to  a 
strength  of  thirty-eight  battleships — of  which  twenty-two  will  be 
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Dreadnoughts — twenty  large  armoured  cruisers,  thirty-eight  small 
cruisers,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  torpedo  craft.  The  United 
States  has  four  Dreadnoughts  under  construction,  and  the  President 
has  demanded  of  Congress  authority  to  lay  down  four  mpre  this  year, 
though  he  will  apparently  only  obtain  two.  Japan  is  proposing  to 
build  two  more  battleships  of  the  maximum  power.  Italy  has 
elaborated  a  scheme  for  adding  four  Dreadnoughts  to  her  Fleet. 
Austria  is  about  to  begin  the  construction  of  three  somewhat 
smaller  vessels.  Brazil  has  three  Dreadnoughts  of  21,000  tons  dis- 
placement in  hand.  Russia  only  is  doing  little  or  nothing  to  resus- 
citate her  Navy  because  she  needs  trained  officers  and  men  more 
urgently  than  ships. 

It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  even  to  so  courageous  a  statesman  as 
Mr.  Haldane  the  British  naval  position  should  appear  to  be  in  jeopardy 
in  view  of  this  world-wide  talk  of  activity,  and  that  confused  claims 
should  be  put  forward  advocating  self-destructive  schemes  for  securing 
to  the  British  Fleet  its  continued  supremacy.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Admiralty  must  lay  down  a  corresponding 
keel  to  every  one  placed  in  position  in  France  and  Germany,  thus 
adopting  a  Two -Power  standard  based  on  the  activity  of  the  two 
most  formidable  navies  of  Europe.  It  has  also  been  urged  that  there 
should  be  a  10  per  cent,  margin  over  such  a  standard  for  contingencies. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  as  American  ambitions  are  out- 
running those  of  France,  safety  lies  in  a  Two-Power  standard  cal- 
culated by  the  shipbuilding  undertaken  by  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  Yet  a  third  suggestion  is  that  the  Admiralty  should  definitely 
abandon  the  Two-Power  standard  and  adopt  a  Two-German  standard ; 
that  is,  for  every  ship  commenced  in  Germany  we  should  begin  two  in 
British  yards.  Amid  the  confusion  of  advocacy  of  these  several 
formulae  of  safety,  it  may  be  well  to  ascertain  what  principle  has 
been  adopted  in  the  past,  how  far  it  has  proved  adequate  to  our 
needs,  whether  it  is  suited  to  the  new  conditions,  and  if  it  applies 
to  ships  only  or  to  ships  and  men. 

For  years  past  we  have  adopted  what  is  styled  a  Two-Power 
standard.  What  was  the  phrase  intended  to  mean,  and  what  does 
it  actually  mean  ?  After  the  awakening  of  public  opinion  in  the 
early  'eighties,  the  Government  of  the  day,  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
concurrence,  adopted  a  Two-Power  standard  based  upon  the  strength 
of  the  French  Fleet  alone.  It  became  the  ideal  in  this  country  to 
lay  down  two  battleships  for  every  one  which  was  commenced  in  a 
French  shipbuilding  yard.  Owing  to  political  exigencies,  this  formula 
was  not  observed,  and  during  the  late  'eighties,  though  the  strength 
of  the  Fleet  was  undoubtedly  increased,  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  newly 
aroused  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  an  all-powerful  Navy.  From 
month  to  month  and  year  to  year  agitation  proceeded  until  at  last 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  who,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had 
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made  many  professions  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  Fleet  for  any  duties 
it  might  be  required  to  perform,  sprang  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
the  Naval  Defence  Bill  of  1889.  This  measure  proposed  the  con- 
struction of  no  fewer  than  seventy  men-of-war,  including  ten  battle- 
ships, nine  first-class  cruisers,  twenty-nine  second-class  cruisers,  four 
third-class  cruisers,  and  eighteen  torpedo  gunboats.  In  laying 
these  proposals  before  the  House  of  Commons  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  made  a  statement  of  policy  which  has  powerfully  affected 
our  history  : 

Our  supremacy  on  the  sea  must,  after  all,  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
battleships  we  can  put  into  line.  It  is  further  our  duty,  as  we  find  other  nations 
pushing  forward  this  particular  class  of  ship,  to  do  the  same.  ...  I  have  en- 
deavoured during  the  past  year  to  stu  ly  the  speeches  of  those  who  in  previous 
years  have  held  my  posit 'on  and  that  of  Prime  Minister,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
paramount  idea  underlying  their  utterances  when  they  spoke  of  the  standard 
of  strength  upon  which  our  naval  establishment  should  be  maintained.  I  think 
I  am  accurate  in  saying  that  our  establishment  should  be  on  such  a  scale  that  it 
should  at  least  be  equal  to  the  strength  of  any  two  other  countries.  I  notice  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  the  member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Childers)  has  given 
expression  to  that  view,  and  has  stated  that  he  felt  certain  that  when  he  left  the 
Admiralty  the  British  Fleet  was  equal  to  the  combined  forces  of  any  two  other 
countries.  That  may  be  the  case,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  time 
of  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  speaks  there  was  only  one  considerable 
naval  Power  hi  Europe,  while  the  feature  of  the  present  situation  is  that  there 
are  now  not  one  or  two,  but  four  or  five  nations  which  are  spending  largely  on 
their  naval  arm  sments. 

This  was  a  momentous  declaration  of  British  naval  policy,  and  it 
was  accepted  not  only  by  the  House  of  Commons  but  by  the  whole 
country  as  the  standard  by  which  the  strength  of  the  Fleet  should  be 
measured — namely,  equality  to  the  naval  strength  of  any  two  other 
countries,  presumably  the  two  next  in  strength,  which  happened  to 
be  Kussia  and  France.  In  November  of  the  same  year  Lord  George 
Hamilton  found  an  opportunity  at  Liverpool  of  emphasising  still 
further  the  views  to  which  the  Government  and  the  country  were 
committed  : 

They  wished  first  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  Navy  to  the  proper  str  -ngth 
at  which  it  could  be  permanently  maintained,  and  no  one  could  pretend  to  say 
that  if  its  final  power  should  be  equal  to  any  two  nations  in  combination,  it  was 
an  excessive  standard.  That  was  the  standard  which  was  fixed  in  the  Naval 
Defence  Act,  and  which  by  Act  of  Parliament  was  practically  laid  down  to  be 
the  future  standard  of  strength  of  the  Imperial  Navy  of  this  country. 

There  were  four  great  naval  Powers  in  1889  with  each  of  which 
our  relations  were  periodically  strained.  Year  by  year  an  attempt 
was  made  to  dragoon  the  people  of  this  country  into  conscription 
by  pointing  to  the  dreams  which,  it  was  said,  were  entertained  in 
France  as  to  the  possibility  of  transporting  a  large  army  of  invasion 
across  the  Channel.  There  was  also  a  perennial  feeling  of  irritation 
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in  France  in  connexion  with  British  policy  in  Egypt,  and  we  had 
differences  with  reference  to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.     At  the 
same  time,  there  were  not  wanting  active  pens  which  continually 
suggested  that  Germany  entertained  sinister  plans  to  break  through 
to  the  North  Sea  so  as  to  develop  her  mercantile  marine  and  Imperial 
Fleet  under  less  serious  disadvantages.     The  finger  of  evil  prophecy 
was  pointed  at  Russia  as  the  Power  which  had  designs  upon  India  ; 
and  Italy's  development  in  Europe  and  Africa,  it  was  urged,  might 
without  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  bring  Great  Britain  and  that 
country   into   conflict.     Whether   these   fears   were    well   grounded 
or  were  merely  the  product  of  over-active  and  over-nervous  political 
imaginations,  the  fact  remains  that  British  relations  were  by  no  means 
friendly  with  the  four  next  greatest  naval  Powers  in  Europe,  and 
outside  Europe — and  this  is  a  point  of  particular  importance — no  naval 
Power  existed.     At  that  time  the  Japanese  Fleet  had  not  come  into 
being,  and  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  comprised  one  single  coast 
service  armoured  ship  of  just  over  6000  tons  displacement,  and  four 
other  vessels  of  3815  tons.     Consequently  when  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  announced  the  Government's  intention  to  maintain  a 
fleet  equal  to  the  naval  strength  of  any  two  other  countries  his  range 
of  vision  did  not  extend  beyond  European  waters.     His  formula  of 
safety  was  taken  to  apply  to  France  and  Russia,  which  were  then 
advancing  rapidly  towards  the  interchange  of  protocols  which  subse- 
quently marked  the  secret  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  two  countries. 
During  the  whole  of  the  debates  on  the  Naval  Defence  Act  there  was 
no  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  any  naval  Power  outside  European 
waters  because  none  existed,  and  when  members  spoke  of  a  standard 
of  equality  with  '  any  other  two  Powers  in  the  world  '  it  is  evident  that 
in  view  of  the  absence  of  naval  Powers  outside  Europe  they  would 
more  accurately  have  expressed  their  meaning  if  they  had  substituted 
the  word  '  Europe  '  for  '  the  world.' 

From  1889  onwards  the  aim  of  the  Admiralty  was  to  lay  down 
year  by  year  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  to  maintain  the  Navy  at  a 
strength  corresponding  to  that  of  Russia  and  France,  and  Lord  Spencer, 
as  a  member  of  a  Liberal  Cabinet,  still  has  the  credit  of  the  largest 
naval  programme  on  record — the  programme  which  was  the  final 
cause  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  into  private  life. 

When,  however,  the  German  Emperor  commenced  to  concentrate 
his  ambitions  upon  the  task  of  increasing  the  sea  power  of  the  German 
Empire,  the  Two-Power  standard  received  a  fresh  interpretation 
from  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Goschen  and  his  advisers  contended 
that  a  bare  equality  with  France  and  Russia  was  not  sufficient  in 
view  of  the  growing  German  Fleet  in  the  Baltic,  accompanied  as 
this  activity  was  by  big  programmes  by  the  Dual  Alliance.  From 
1898  down  to  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  the  French,  Russian,  and  German 
fleets  increased  in  size  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  Year  by  year  in  fixing 
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the  British  shipbuilding  programme,  the  Admiralty  not  merely  built 
ships  to  correspond  with  those  laid  down  in  French  and  Russian 
yards,  but  an  additional  number  of  men-of-war  were  constructed  by 
way  of  a  margin  so  as  to  provide  for  contingencies  which  might  arise 
during  the  progress  of  a  war  in  which  we  might  be  engaged,  owing 
to  'the  existence  of  a  German  Fleet  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  open 
hostility. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  well  to  recall  that  when  the  late  Lord 
Goschen  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  automatically  expanded 
the  Two-Power  standard,  Great  Britain's  position  as  a  naval  Power 
undoubtedly  stood  in  some  peril — in  greater  peril  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Napoleonic  period.  Egypt  still  alienated  Great  Britain 
and  France ;  and  British  relations  with  France's  ally,  Russia,  were  not 
only  strained  on  the  Indian  frontier,  but  time  and  again  approached 
very  near  to  open  rupture,  owing  to  the  conflict  of  interests  in  the 
Far  East.  Simultaneously  the  Anglophobe  campaign  progressed 
in  Germany.  Its  commencement  was  marked  by  the  despatch  by  the 
Emperor  of  a  telegram  of  congratulation  to  President  Kruger  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  the  Jameson  raid.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  intention  of  his  Majesty,  this  telegram  led  to  a  threat  of  reprisals 
by  Great  Britain,  and  a  Special  Service  Squadron  was  fitted  out, 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Goschen,  '  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything.' 
This  was  the  most  expensive  act  committed  by  any  Government 
in  modern  times,  because  it  served  to  feed  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
German  people  in  favour  of  such  naval  expansion  as  should  render 
such  a  threat  unlikely  in  future.  In  the  existing  international  cir- 
cumstances there  was  every  justification  for  the  Admiralty's  action 
in  taking  additional  precautions  in  these  critical  years  to  secure 
the  adequacy  of  the  British  Fleet  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Empire 
not  only  in  the  Near  Seas,  but  away  in  the  Far  East,  where 
already  storm-clouds  were  gathering.  In  view  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  hour  it  became  the  practice  of  the  Admiralty  to  interpret  the 
Two-Power  standard  liberally;  Lord  Cawdor  has  stated  that  it  was 
held  to  be  equality  with  France  and  Russia,  with  a  margin  of  10  per 
cent,  over  for  contingencies. 

The  story  of  British  naval  policy  may  be  briefly  summarised 
in  order  to  emphasise  the  various  stages  of  development  during  those 
years  when  OUT  relations  with  the  Powers  of  Europe  and,  even,  the 
United  States  were  increasingly  grave  and  we  occupied  a  position  of 
'  splendid  isolation.'  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  standard 
of  British  strength  was  expanded  from  one  of  bare  equality  with 
the  navy  of  France  : 

1880-1889.— A  Two-Power  standard  (purely  nominal)  based 
on  the  strength  of  the  French  Fleet  alone. 

1889-1896.— A  Two-Power  standard  of  equality  with  the  navies 
of  France  and  Russia. 
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1897-1905.— A  Two-Power  standard  based  on  the  strength  of  the 
French  and  Russian  Fleets,  with  a  margin  over  of  10  per  cent,  to 
provide  for  contingencies  in  view  of  the  growing  power  of  the  German 
Fleet. 

The  expansion  of  the  Two-Power  standard  beyond  the  limit  of 
bare  equality  with  the  two  next  greatest  Powers  in  Europe  was  due 
to  special  and  threatening  circumstances  in  the  political  situation. 
These  circumstances  rendered  it  advisable  at  that  time  to  keep  a 
very  large  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean  and  a  considerable  number 
of  battleships  in  the  Far  East.  The  result  of  the  entente  cordiale  with 
France  has  been  a  withdrawal  of  more  than  half  the  British  battleships 
which  were  formerly  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
war  in  the  Far  East,  followed  by  the  definite  defensive  alliance  with 
Japan,  has  enabled  the  Admiralty  to  recall  the  six  battleships  which 
were  attached  to  the  China  Squadron.  At  present  Japan  is  the  only 
country  with  battleships  in  Far  Eastern  waters.  We  are  on  in- 
creasingly cordial  terms  with  Russia,  and  there  are  no  apparent 
conflicts  of  interests. 

In  view  of  the  dramatic  change  in  the  international  situation 
can  it  be  considered  necessary  to  continue  to  maintain  the  British 
Fleet  in  accordance  with  the  formula  of  equality  with  the  next 
two  greatest  naval  Powers  in  Europe,  with  a  margin  of  10  per 
cent,  over  ?  It  may  be  argued  that  while  the  Russian  Fleet 
has  disappeared,  unprecedented  naval  activity  is  apparent  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  American  Fleet  is  growing  rapidly. 
Year  by  year  large  numbers  of  armoured  ships  are  passing  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  The  progress  in  ship-construction,  however, 
has  already  outstripped  the  resources  of  the  recruiting  officers,  with 
the  result  that  the  American  Navy  may  soon  possess  a  large  number 
of  modern  and  efficient  men-of-war  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  man. 
Apart  from  this  question,  however,  all  the  available  evidence  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  never  been  regarded  by  any 
Government  as  one  of  the  two  Powers  against  which  we  should  build. 
We  are  not  only  united  by  closest  sympathies  with  the  American 
people,  but  we  have  the  same  political  ideals  and  have  composed 
nearly  all  our  old  differences.  It  is  difficult  to  picture  circum- 
stances under  which  the  two  countries  would  engage  in  a  war 
which  would  be  an  outrage  upon  all  the  instincts  of  humanity. 
If  the  two  nations  did  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  plunge  into 
mutually  destructive  hostilities,  and  even  if  the  United  States  engaged 
in  such  warfare  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  other  of  the  European 
Powers,  such  a  combination  against  a  fleet  of  the  size  and  power  of 
that  of  Great  Britain  would  not  be  overpowering.  In  the  event  of 
hostilities  simultaneously  against  Germany  and  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  would  be  fighting  two  nations  not  even  in  as  close  alliance 
as  were  Spain  and  France  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  would  engage  two 
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Powers  separated  by  upwards  of  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  and 
thus  would  be  in  a  position  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  naval  forces 
arrayed  against  her.  Great  Britain,  in  fact,  would  have  every  possible 
strategical  advantage.  It  is  merely  fighting  an  unsubstantial  shadow 
to  examine  closely  the  possibility  of  such  a  contingency,  because  no 
one  seriously  believes  it  is  likely  to  arise.  No  reasonable  argument 
has  been  advanced  for  taking  the  American  Fleet  into  definite 
account  in  calculating  the  measures  which  should  at  present  be 
taken  to  maintain  the  British  Navy  in  adequate  strength. 

If  we  eliminate  the  American  Fleet  from  our  calculations,  what 
should  be  our  policy  in  the  future,  bearing  in  mind  our  alliance 
with  Japan,  our  entente  with  France,  our  friendship  with  Russia — 
now  fleetless — and  our  cordial  relations  with  Italy  ?  In  this  con- 
nexion it  may  be  profitable  to  recall  some  remarks  made  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey  on  the  27th  of  June  1904  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution : 

It  is  quite  true  that  policy  determines  armaments,  but  armaments  have  also 
something  to  do  with  determining  policy.  We  still  have  the  Two -Power  standard 
for  the  Navy — I  think  that  is  the  official  standard,  that  our  Navy  is  to  be  equal 
to  the  Navy  of  any  other  two  Powers.  Yes,  but  the  Two-Power  standard  does 
not  mean  what  it  did  when  it  was  first  introduced.  When  we  first  heard  of  the 
Two-Power  standard,  we  only  contemplated  two  considerable  navies,  and 
therefore  the  Two-Power  standard  was  almost  equivalent  to  saying  not  only  two 
Powers,  but  any  probable  combination  against  us.  Now  the  number  of  con- 
siderable navies  in  the  world  is  growing.  There  is  Japan  with  a  large  Navy ; 
Russia,  who,  even  after  this  war  is  over,  I  presume,  will  not  be  content  for  long 
to  be  without  a  considerable  Navy  ;  France  has  a  considerable  Navy  ;  Germany 
is  sure  to  have  an  important  Navy  ;  Italy  has  a  considerable  Navy  ;  and  also  the 
United  States.  There  are  six  Powers  alone.  We  cannot  keep  our  Navy  up  to 
a  Six-Power  standard  ;  we  cannot  even  keep  it  up  to  a  Four-  or  Five-Power 
standard  if  there  are  four  or  five  other  Great  Powers  who  are  going  to  spend  then- 
money  in  building  ships.  It  has  come  to  this,  therefore,  that  while  we  must 
keep  up  our  Navy  to  make  us  safe  against  any  probable  combination  against  us, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  great  increase  in  the  navies  of  the  world,  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  necessary  for  us  as  a  nation  to  depart  from  our  old  policy  of  splendid 
isolation. 

Splendid  isolation,  I  think,  is  no  longer  the  policy  for  us,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  in  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  we  have  departed  from  it.  I  am  not  much  in 
favour  of  alliances,  but  splendid  isolation  is  one  extreme  and  alliances  are  the 
other  extreme.  The  first  desire  of  this  country  is  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  United  States,  so  that  in  our  shipbuilding  the  United  States'  programme 
may  not  be  taken  as  a  competitive  programme  which  we  have  to  meet.  But 
our  second  important  duty,  I  think,  is  that  we  must  maintain  closer  and  closer 
relations  with  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  great  European  Powers.  I  said  I  am 
not  speaking  in  the  sense  of  making  alliances.  To  give  an  illustration  of  what 
I  mean,  I  would  take  the  last  agreement  with  France  as  the  sort  of  thing  which 
I  do  mean.  That  I  call  departing  from  the  policy  of  splendid  isolation :  to  go  so 
far  as,  at  any  rate,  to  meet  another  European  Power,  and  to  come  to  some 
adjustment  of  our  interests,  which  shall  produce  friendly  feeling  between  the  two 
countries.  We  cannot,  I  agree,  check  our  shipbuilding  simply  because  we 
happen  to  be  on  good  terms  for  the  time  being  with  any  particular  foreign  country  ; 
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but,  at  the  same  time,  when  we  are  looking  to  the  future,  we  can  quite  com- 
patibly with  that  see  it  to  be  the  business  of  the  Government  of  the  day  so  to 
arrange  their  foreign  policy  that  they  endeavour,  at  any  rate,  to  keep  on  friendly 
terms  with  a  certain  group  of  the  Powers  of  the  world,  so  as  to  make  any  probable 
combination  which  we  are  likely  to  have  to  meet  as  small  as  possible. 

The  foreign  policy  indicated  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  been  con- 
sistently followed.  Since  the  alliance  was  concluded  with  Japan, 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  have  devoted  themselves  to 
carrying  on  the  work  initiated  by  the  King  himself  in  the  case  of  the 
French  entente.  We  are  no  longer  in  '  splendid  isolation  ' ;  we  have 
no  longer  any  outstanding  differences  with  the  United  States,  France, 
Russia,  Germany,  or  other  Power.  The  international  outlook,  if  it 
be  not  absolutely  cloudless — for  Germany  is  a  source  of  world- wide 
anxiety — has  at  least  fewer  storm  portents  than  at  any  time  for  fifty 
years  past.  May  it  not  be  legitimately  suggested,  therefore,  that  we 
can  afford  to  revert  to  the  naval  standard  of  1889  :  bare  equality  with 
the  two  next  most  formidable  navies  in  Europe — France  and  Germany 
— regarding  the  now  traditional  attitude  of  these  two  Powers  to  one 
another  as  more  than  equivalent  to  the  10  per  cent,  margin  looked 
upon  as  necessary  when  this  country  was  building  against  the  Dual 
Alliance  ?  Or,  again,  may  we  not,  in  the  alternative,  be  satisfied 
with  two  to  one  in  keels  against  Germany  alone  ? 

If  it  be  admitted  that  either  of  the  standards  is  now  adequate, 
how  does  our  naval  position  in  the  immediate  future  work  out  ? 

Lord  George  Hamilton  and  the  spokesmen  of  every  Board  of 
Admiralty  have  admitted  that  the  strength  of  a  Fleet  should  be 
judged  mainly  by  its  battlesliips,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
armoured  cruisers  more  powerful  in  every  respect  than  many  foreign 
battleships.  It  is  admitted,  among  others  by  Sir  William  White,  the 
late  Director  of  British  Naval  Construction,  that  the  relative  strength 
of  fleets  may  be  judged  with  fair  accuracy  from  the  relative  displace- 
ment of  contemporaneous  vessels.  That  at  the  present  moment  the 
British  Navy  is  above  the  Two-Power  standard  in  battleships  and  in 
armoured  cruisers  is  not  seriously  contested  by  any  authority.  But  it 
has  been  urged  that  recent  British  shipbuilding  programmes  have  not 
been  adequate  to  maintain  the  Navy  in  sufficient  strength  in  the 
future. 

It  is  well  to  meet  and  deal  in  the  most  direct  way  with  this 
insidious  suggestion,  because  it  leaves  the  door  open  to  a  mass  of 
misrepresentation.  Shipbuilding  in  this  country  is  arranged  year 
by  year  in  accordance  with  the  immediate  necessities  as  judged 
by  activity  abroad  in  ship-construction,  whereas  in  France  and 
Germany  the  custom  is  to  adopt  programmes  spread  over  a  varying 
number  of  years.  It  is  the  practice  of  those  who  are  busy  in  de- 
preciating British  naval  power  to  take  into  calculation  these  French 
and  German  programmes  and  omit  to  mention  the  two  essential  facts 
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(1)  that  Biitish  programmes  are  expanded  or  diminished  year  by  year 
in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  immediate  future  as  revealed 
by  construction  abroad,  and  (2)  that  shipbuilding  in  this  country  is 
carried  on  far  more  rapidly  than  abroad.  We  are  building  the  largest 
armoured  vessels  in  about  two  years,  Germany  takes  three  years,  and 
France  five  years  and  sometimes  an  even  longer  period  ;  consequently 
there  is  always  a  deceptive  number  of  men-of-war  under  construction 
in  French  and  German  yards,  and  by  comparing  the  tonnage  at  any 
moment  building  in  the  United  Kingdom  (to  be  completed  in  two 
years)  with  that  which  is  in  hand  in  French  and  German  yards  (to  be 
completed  on  the  average  in  four  years)  it  is  possible  to  produce  a 
picture  of  British  naval  decadence  which  is  calculated  to  alarm  those 
who  do  not  appreciate  the  real  inwardness  of  the  misrepresentation. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  two  essential  factors,  what  will  be  the  naval 
position  at  the  end  of,  say,  1911  ?  In  thus  looking  forward  we 
obtain  a  picture  of  the  '  programmatical  '  fleets  of  France  and  Germany 
as  they  will  exist  on  the  31st  of  December  1911  in  contrast  with  the 
British  Fleet  at  that  date,  minus  the  new  improved  Dreadnought  and 
the  large  armoured  cruiser  of  the  new  shipbuilding  programme 
(1908-9),  which  will  by  that  time  be  at  sea.  Consequently  the 
figures  for  the  British  Fleet  are  defective  to  the  extent  of  the  coming 
financial  year's  programme,  while  those  of  France  and  Germany  are 
accurate.  What  are  the  facts  ?  According  to  very  careful  calcula- 
tions the  naval  position  in  completed  battleships  less  than  twenty 
years  old  and  in  similarly  modern  armoured  cruisers  will  be  as 
follows  : 

BATTLESHIPS 

Great  Britain        .     48,  of  754,250  tons 
France    ...     23,  of  322,000  tons  \ 
Germany        .       .     24,  of  318,200  tons  / 


British  superiority  (i7  fr  cent" 

12-12  per  cent,  in  number  of  ships 

ARMOURED  CRUISERS 

Great  Britain        .     38,  of  475,500  tons 

France    ...     21,  of  209,800  tons  \  31     f  31Q  60Q 

Germany        .       .     10,  of  109,800  tons/31'  °f    '19'6(> 

British  superiority  |^7  P61  cent  *  tons  displacement 
1  22  '5  per  cent,  in  number  of  ships 

ALL  ARMOURED  SHIPS    : 
(Battleships  and  Cruisers) 

Great  Britain         .     86,  of  1,229,700  tons 
France    .        .        .     44,  of     531,800  tons  178     f 
Germany        .       .     34,  of     428,000  tons  /  78'  °f    59'8(> 

British  superiority/26'2  Per  cent  «*  tons  displacement 
1  10  '28  per  cent,  in  number  of  ships 
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The  relative  fighting  strength  of  the  British  fleets  on  the  31st  of 
December  1911  may  not  appear  unsatisfactory,  but  in  the  succeeding 
few  months  Germany  will  complete  four  large  ships  and  France  two. 
For  this  reason  we  cannot  refrain  from  energetic  shipbuilding  if  we 
would  hold  our  own,  always  remembering  that  we  can  build  a  Dread- 
nought in  about  two  years. 

The  Two-Power  standard,  however,  bears  not  only  upon  ships 
built,  but  upon  officers  and  men  trained  to  fight  them.  It  is  useless 
for  any  naval  Power  to  build  ships  which  it  is  unable  to  man.  Scratch 
crews  of  half-trained  reservists  will  never  achieve  victory.  The 
fortunes  of  war  will  be  decided  by  ships  manned  and  drilled  month 
in  and  month  out  for  the  stern  realities  of  battle.  Man  is  still  greater 
than  the  instruments  under  his  control,  and  it  is  almost  as  important 
to  the  country  that  it  should  have  a  sufficient  margin  of  superiority 
in  personnel  as  in  materiel.  The  history  of  modern  warfare  has  shown, 
it  is  true,  that  the  destruction  of  materiel  during  hostilities  is  far  more 
considerable  than  the  casualities  to  officers  and  men,  but  still  the 
personnel  is  an  important  element  in  naval  power.  If  a  war  continues 
for  some  months  the  same  officers  and  men  can  be  regrouped  in  order 
to  commission  fresh  ships  brought  out  from  the  reserve.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  resources  in  officers  and  men  are  inadequate  it  will 
be  too  late  after  war  has  broken  out  to  take  in  hand  the  work  of  training 
additional  personnel.  The  Two-Power  standard  must  be  held  to 
apply  to  officers  and  men  as  well  as  to  ships.  How  do  we  stand  in 
this  respect  ?  In  the  present  year  the  numbers  of  officers  and  men 
compare  thus  : 


Great  Britain  ....  128,460 
France  .....  56»80" 
Germany  .....  46,91 

British  superiority,  23  '8  per  cent,  over  the  Two-Power  standard 


In  officers  and  men  trained  and  drilled  in  their  warlike  duties  the 
British  Fleet  has  not  a  10  per  cent,  margin,  but  a  margin  of  nearly 
24  per  cent,  over  the  fleets  of  France  and  Germany. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  these  other  nations  have  large  reserves. 
So  also  has  Great  Britain,  and  the  advantage  of  the  British  Fleet  in 
this  respect  is  an  important  one.  In  France  the  men  of  the  fleet  serve 
only  for  forty-four  months  under  the  colours,  and  in  Germany  for  only 
three  years,  and  then  they  pass  into  the  reserve.  In  Great  Britain 
the  minimum  period  of  active  service  is  five  years,  and  this  short 
term  applies  almost  exclusively  to  stokers,  while  the  majority  of  the 
seamen  ratings  remain  in  the  fleet  for  a  minimum  peiiod  of  twelve 
years  before  passing  into  the  reserve.  The  result  is  that  the  British 
Fleet  gains  the  inestimable  benefit  of  men  who  have  a  far  longer  period 
of  training,  and  we  thus  obtain  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  in  the 
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active  fleet  and  a  correspondingly  higher  standard  in  the  reserve  in 
comparison  with  Germany,  and  still  more  in  contrast  with  France. 
The  number  of  reservists  of  the  German  Navy  is  uncertain,  but  from 
the  numbers  on  the  active  list  it  is  certain  that  the  available  force  is 
comparatively  small,  seeing  that  after  their  three  years'  active  service 
men  are  required  to  remain  in  the  reserve  only  for  four  years.  In 
France  the  efficient  reserve  numbers  approximately  50,000  men,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  only  inadequately  trained  and  have  few  facilities 
for  keeping  in  touch  with  the  Navy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
reserves,  including  pensioners  under  fifty-five  years  of  age,  reach  an 
aggregate  of  57,255.  These  were-  the  numbers  actually  borne  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1907  giving  the  Navy  a  total  strength  of  184,884 
officers  and  men,  including  regulars  and  reserves,  a  sufficient  number 
to  man  adequately  every  war- worthy  ship  in  the  fleet.  The  aggregate 
naval  personnel  is  20,000  greater  than  it  was  even  as  lately  as  five 
years  ago.  The  figures  for  the  past  five  years  are  as  follows  : 

January  1,  1903 164,564 

1904 172,724 

1905 186,302 

1906 184,914 

1907 184,884 

The  policy  of  the  Admiralty  has  been  to  pass  an  increased  number 
of  stoker  ratings  through  the  Navy — five  years  in  the  active  fleet 
and  seven  years  in  reserve — and  thus  build  up  the  manning  resources 
without  unduly  adding  to  the  pension  list.  The  result  of  this  policy 
is  that  to-day,  while  the  number  of  men  on  the  active  list  is  above 
the  Two-Power  standard  and  the  majority  of  seamen  still  enter  for 
twelve  years,  the  British  Fleet  possesses  a  far  larger  trained  reserve 
than  any  other  navy  in  the  world — the  United  States  has  none  at 
all — and  year  by  year  the  reserve  forces  continue  to  increase.  The 
manning  policy  of  the  Admiralty  has  already  been  proved  a  con- 
spicuous success  :  whereas  in  1903  the  number  of  reserves  was  less 
than  42,000,  now  it  is  over  57,000,  a  net  gain  of  15,000  officers  and 
men,  all  of  whom  have  been  trained  and  are  still  being  trained  perio- 
dically to  man  the  ships  and  do  the  actual  duties  which  would  be 
required  of  them  in  time  of  war. 

The  Two-Power  standard  may  also  be  held  to  apply  to  the  fleets 
which  are  kept  at  sea  ready  for  any  emergency.  In  making  a  com- 
parison on  this  basis  it  may  be  well  to  eliminate  all  the  British  ships 
with  nucleus  crews — though  abroad  there  is  no  organisation  as 
perfect — in  view  of  the  acrimonious  controversy  which  has  arisen 
among  civilian  critics,  and  not  among  naval  officers,  as  to  the  merits 
of  this  system  of  organising  the  older  and  still  efficient  men-of-war. 
The  following  figures  represent  the  actual  number  of  armoured  ships 
which  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  maintain  all  the  year 
round  in  full  commission  in  European  waters — that  is,  with  crews  up 
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to  war  strength  and  ready  at  the  shortest  notice  to  go  anywhere  and 
do  anything  : 

SHIPS  FULLY  COMMISSIONED  AT  SEA  IN  EUROPEAN  WATERS 

Battleships          Armoured  Cruisers 

Great  Britain  .     32  17 

France        ...       6  3  \  22  battleships,  6  armoured 

Germany    ...     16  3J  cruisers 

/45'4  per  cent,  in  battleships 

British  superiority  1 183*3  per  cent,  in  armoured  cruisers 
1 75  per  cent,  in  all  armoured  ships 

[France  has,  in  addition,  six  battleships  and  three  armoured  cruisers  with 
reduced  crews  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  force  cannot  be  entirely  ignored. 
There  are  also  six  armoured  cruisers  forming  the  Northern  Squadron,  which 
cruises  during  part  of  the  year.] 

Outside  European  waters  neither  of  these  two  Powers  has  a  single 
battleship,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world  the  British  Fleet  is  main- 
tained at  more  than  a  Two-Power  standard.  In  the  Far  East,  for 
instance,  Germany  has  only  one  armoured  cruiser  and  three  small 
cruisers,  and  France  one  armoured  cruiser  and  two  small  protected 
cruisers,  whereas  the  British  Fleet  in  China  waters  includes  four 
armoured  cruisers  and  two  protected  cruisers  and  a  number  of  sloops, 
river  gunboats,  and  destroyers,  apart  from  nine  cruisers  on  the  Aus- 
tralian station  and  the  four  cruisers  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  every 
sea  the  British  Fleet  is  maintained  at  a  Two-Power  standard  in  com- 
parison with  France  and  Germany.  In  the  North  Atlantic  it  is,  of 
course,  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  Far  East  it  compares  disadvantageously  with  the 
massed  naval  forces  of  our  ally  Japan. 

Judged  by  every  test  our  naval  position  is  such  as  not  to  warrant 
immediate  alarm  even  in  face  of  the  new  German  Navy  Bill,  though 
there  is  every  need  for  foresight  and  courage  in  shaping  our  naval 
policy.  Let  us  avoid  '  a  panic,'  which  is  undignified  and  grossly 
extravagant  in  its  results.  If  the  Government  shows  weakness, 
every  elector  can  bring  some  influence  to  bear  through  his  repre- 
sentative in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  near  future  if  the  new 
German  programme  is  carried  out,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
anticipate,  the  utmost  vigilance  will  be  necessary.  Some  years  ago 
Lord  Brassey,  who  was  himself  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  wrote  very 
lucidly  to  the  following  effect : 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  naval  advisers  of  the 
Admiralty  cannot  by  mere  personal  and  official  influence  unsupported  by  a 
strong  expression  of  opinion  out  of  doors  obtain  the  consent  of  Cabinets  to 
important  increases  of  expenditure.  If  the  public  is  indifferent,  the  controlling 
power  of  the  Treasury — always  and  properly  exercised  to  enforce  economy — 
will  make  itself  felt.  The  Treasury  is  not  competent  in  matters  naval.  In  the 
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absence  of  a  demand  which  must  come  from  without,  its  rule  is,  as  stated  by 
Admiralty  witnesses  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Navy  Estimates,  to  take  the  expenditure  of  the  preceding  year  as  a  basis  for 
the  expenditure  for  the  next.  The  rule,  it  is  obvious,  rests  on  a  mere  arbitrary 
assumption  and  not  on  any  sure  and  guiding  principle  of  naval  administration. 

The  expenditure  for  the  Navy  cannot  be  a  constant  quality  or  be  treated 
automatically.  The  measure  of  our  necessities  must  be  taken  by  first  looking 
to  the  strength  and  expenditure  of  other  Powers.  It  is  our  duty  to  keep  our 
Fleet  superior  to  that  of  any  possible  enemy,  whether  a  single  Power  or  two  or 
more  Powers  combined.  As  Sir  Arthur  Hood  told  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  if  other  Powers  lay  down  more  ironclads,  we  must  lay  down  vessels 
faster  and  more  powerful.  If  they  strengthen  themselves  in  cruisers,  we  must 
maintain  our  superiority  by  a  proportionate  increase  of  construction. 

The  fleet  is  a  weapon  of  national  defence  which  must  be  moulded 
from  year  to  year  in  accordance  with  the  policy  adopted  by  rivals 
and  possible  enemies.  We  cannot  afford  to  lead  in  shipbuilding  pro- 
posals because  if  we  do  other  Powers  will  be  at  an  advantage,  and 
will  be  able  to  lay  down  larger  or  more  powerful  ships.  We  want  to 
provide  a  Navy  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  every  penny  spent  above 
the  necessary  standard  dictated  by  activity  abroad  is  money  wasted 
— and  in  these  times  of  falling  trade  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  our 
resources.  At  the  same  time  the  Treasury  cannot  be  permitted,  as  it 
did  some  years  ago,  to  deny  the  Admiralty  the  necessary  funds.  The 
necessity  once  proved,  the  money  must  be  forthcoming. 

For  some  years  to  come  our  Estimates  will  virtually  be  framed 
in  Germany  or  in  Germany  and  France,  and  all  that  the  nation  can 
do  will  be  to  pay  the  bill — the  essential  bill  of  national  insurance. 
The  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  insist  that  the  insurance  premium 
shall  not  be  calculated  to  cover  a  risk  which  there  is  no  possibility 
that  they  will  ever  have  to  face.  Fire  insurance  rates  vary  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  :  there  are  parts  of  the  City  of  London — Wood 
Street,  for  instance — where,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  buildings 
and  their  mode  of  construction,  the  rates  are  extraordinarily  heavy ; 
and  there  are  other  localities  where  they  are  extremely  light  because 
the  peril  is  less.  In  the  past  few  years  British  policy  has  been  directed 
very  wisely  towards  removing  our  affairs  and  interests  outside  the 
'  danger  zone '  in  which  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  when  we  paid 
an  extremely  high  rate  of  insurance. 

We  are  so  strong  that  we  can  afford  to  regard  the  situation  without 
nervousness ;  there  is  no  call  for  panic  legislation.  We  have  a  fleet 
which  is  to-day,  and,  with  the  moderate  provision  for  new  construction 
in  the  coming  financial  year  now  announced,  will  remain  in  the  future, 
up  to  the  Two-Power  standard,  and  that  fleet  has  been  raised  to  a  higher 
state  of  efficiency  than  has  ever  before  been  reached  in  the  history  of 
modern  times.  There  was  never  a  period  when  our  ships  spent  as  much 
time  at  sea  as  now.  The  essential  and  most  admirable  feature  of  the 
policy  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  has  been  the  attention  which  it  has 
devoted  to  the  '  brain  of  the  Navy,'  on  which  victory  will  depend.  It 
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has  given  each  of  the  three  commanders-in-chief  of  the  Channel,  Home, 
and  Atlantic  Fleets  increased  staffs,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  work  of  war 
training  by  providing  each  senior  admiral  with  adequate  expert  assis- 
tance ;  it  has  immensely  strengthened  the  Naval  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, which  is  the  thinking  machine  of  the  naval  administration ;  it  has 
created  a  War  College  at  Portsmouth  under  the  control  of  a  rear- 
admiral,  where  not  only  are  possible  wars  fought  out  on  principles 
endorsed  by  all  naval  opinion  and  the  results  communicated  to  the 
Intelligence  Department,  but  periodically  war  courses  are  held  at 
Portsmouth,  Devonport,  and  Chatham  for  the  benefit  of  senior 
officers,  who  go  afloat  if  necessary,  there  to  study,  on  blue  water, 
problems  arising  during  the  war  games.  Not  only  have  these  reforms 
been  introduced,  but  the  fleets  have  been  re- organised  so  as  to  coincide 
with  the  political  circumstances  of  the  times.  Naval  power  consists 
in  forces  massed  and  employed  in  skilful  combination.  The  main 
British  Fleet  to-day  includes  fourteen  battleships  and  six  armoured 
cruisers,  besides  six  protected  cruisers,  twenty-four  destroyers,  and 
three  auxiliary  vessels  for  repairs,  stores,  &c.  In  no  navy  in  the  world 
is  there  a  command  of  such  dominating  power. 

Tried  by  every  test,  the  Navy  has  made  rotable  progress,  in 
administration,  in  organisation,  and  in  efficiency — not  excluding  gun- 
nery— and  we  can  face  the  future  without  uneasiness.  In  the  coming 
financial  year  no  heroic  measures  are  necessary.  The  Government 
is  committed  to  a  programme  of  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft  to  take 
the  places  of  vessels  which  are  worn  out,  and  beyond  these  only 
moderate  provision,  such  as  the  Admiralty  has  provided,  is 
necessary,  so  as  to  secure  our  position  in  large  armoured  ships 
in  face  of  foreign  activity.  Next  spring  the  outlook  will  be  clearer, 
and  then,  when  foreign  proposals  have  taken  more  definite  form, 
a  large  programme  of  shipbuilding  will  probably  be  urgently  re- 
quired. The  measure  of  our  naval  necessities  must  be  the  activity 
of  rivals. 

ARCHIBALD  S.  HURD. 

P.S. — Since  the  British  naval  expenditure  touched  high  water 
mark  in  1904-5,  when  (including  the  sum  spent  on  naval  works)  the 
cost  of  the  Fleet  was  39,628,018?..  the  savings  effected  by  Admiralty 
reforms  and  by  the  delays  abroad  caused  by  the  dramatic  appearance 
of  the  Dreadnought  and  the  three  Dreadnought  cruisers  in  1905,  have 
been  as  follows  : 

Year  Total  Expenditure  Saving  compared  with  1904-5 

1905-6  £35,449,633  £4,178,385 

1906-7  £32,808,979  £6,819,039 

1907-8  £31,340,098  £8,287,920 

1908-0  £31,952,393  £7,675,625 

Total  saving  £26,960,969 
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Since  these  economies  have  been  effected  with  an  addition  of  naval 
strength  owing  to  improved  organisation  and  administration  and  the 
Fleet  remains,  in  materiel  and  personnel,  above  a  Two-Power  standard, 
there  is  every  reason  for  satisfaction,  though  in  details  the  new  esti- 
mates reveal  the  result  of  Treasury  interference. 

A.  S.  H. 


1908 


THE    NATIONALISATION    OF   RAILWAYS 

AN    OBJECT-LESSON    FROM    THE    CAPE 


SEEING  that  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  all  British 
railways  have  been  passed  by  various  Labour  and  Socialistic  bodies 
and  by  the  Conference  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  what  would  be  some  of  the 
results  if  the  proposed  change  were  accomplished.  Leaving  the 
question  of  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme,  and  the  immediate  monetary 
cost  to  the  country  to  be  dealt  with  by  financial  experts,  we  may 
proceed  to  view  the  probable  effects  of  the  change  under  the  following 
heads,  so  far  as  it  concerns  (a)  Parliament ;  (b)  the  Railway  Servants  ; 
and  (c)  the  public  as  a  travelling  and  trading  community.  Before 
proceeding  further  the  author  may  say  that,  having  been  engaged 
for  some  years  on  the  Cape  Government  railways,  he  has  had  some 
experience  of  a  State-managed  railway. 

(a)  Concerning  Parliamentary  Affairs. — As  the  combined  railways 
of  the  country  would  form  one  of  the  greatest  spending  and  earning 
Government  departments  in  the  world,  it  is  obvious  that  the  head  of 
that  department  would  have  to  be  a  Cabinet  Minister,  with  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  answerable  to  the  House  for  all  the 
details  of  the  business  over  which  he  presided.  He  would  at  all  times 
be  liable  to  be  questioned  on  any  and  every  trivial  matter  connected 
with  the  railways,  and  if  he  failed  to  satisfy  his  inquirer,  the  latter 
could  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  to  discuss  the  matter, 
provided  he  received  the  support  of  forty  other  members.  With 
a  House  constituted  like  the  present  one  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  requisite  support,  particularly  on  a  question 
concerning  labour  or  wages.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
scope  for  questions  on  railway  management  is  practically  unlimited, 
and  may  range  from  the  cause  of  a  serious  accident  to  the  dismissal 
of  a  lad,  or  the  stopping  of  a  train  at  some  wayside  station.  The 
author  can  remember  a  case  at  the  Cape  when  the  Minister  for  Crown 
Lands  and  Public  Works  was  questioned  about  the  overcrowding  of  a 
compartment  in  which  his  interrogator  had  travelled  to  Cape  Town. 
In  another  case  a  member  asked  the  Minister  why  he  had  not  been 
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allowed  to  pass  the  barrier  at  the  terminus  to  see  someone  off  when  he 
had  no  ticket.  The  London  '  tubes  '  would  alone  provide  an  obstruc- 
tionist member  with  sufficient  questions  of  this  kind  to  last  through 
the  life  of  an  ordinary  Parliament.  Fancy  the  House  of  Commons 
being  kept  for  hours  over  such  questions  while  matters  of  vast  Imperial 
interest  were  waiting  discussion. 

The  ordinary  Parliamentary  procedure  at  the  Cape  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows  :  suppose  notice  of  a  question  was  given  to-night, 
the  Minister  at  once  communicated  with  the  General  Manager  of  Rail- 
ways, who,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  would  transmit  the  wording 
of  the  question  to  the  head  of  the  sub -department  concerned,  say  to 
the  engineer-in-chief,  who  would  at  once  telegraph  for  particulars  from 
his  local  subordinate  on  the  spot,  commencing  his  inquiry  '  Parlia- 
mentary.' The  local  officer  would  reply  with  the  necessary  information 
as  quickly  as  possible,  which  would  be  sent  on  to  the  Minister,  who 
would  perhaps  to-morrow  night  rise  in  his  place  in  the  House  and  answer 
his  inquirer  in  the  words  of  the  message  sent  by  the  local  official 
away  up  the  country.  It  should  be  understood  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  Session  all  chief  district  officers  received  strict 
instructions  that  any  message  commencing  *  Parliamentary '  was  to 
have  precedence  of  all  ordinary  business  except  the  safety  of  the 
trains  and  public. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  legislative  machinery  would 
be  liable  to  be  upset  by  a  defeat  of  the  Government  on  a  railway 
question.  Would  the  country  be  prepared  to  pass  through  a  Cabinet 
crisis  or  even  a  General  Election,  because  a  Bill  for  a  branch  line  to 
some  almost  unknown  spot  was  rejected  ? — and  this  would  only  be  the 
logical  result  if  the  Government  failed  to  carry  their  measure.  The 
Cape  Government  in  1890  went  out  of  power  on  being  refused  money 
for  branch  lines.  One  can  also  imagine  the  wonderful  promises 
candidates  at  elections  would  make  to  support  bills  for  new  lines, 
improved  station  buildings,  train  services,  &c.,  while  no  party  could 
depend  on  the  votes  of  their  followers  in  opposition  to  the  pet  railway 
schemes  of  constituents. 

The  labour  question  alone  would  present  endless  difficulties  to  the 
Government  of  the  day  ;  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  most  powerful 
Government  could  long  resist  any  united  demand  by  the  railway 
servants  for  higher  wages  or  shorter  hours.  As  a  rule,  until  the  recent 
agitation,  any  friction  between  the  men  and  their  employers  has  been 
confined  strictly  to  one  system  at  a  time,  and  the  implicated  company 
has  been  able  to  fall  back  on  its  nominal  rivals  for  assistance  against 
the  common  adversary.  As  shown  by  the  recent  trouble,  the  men 
have  now  perceived  this  weak  spot  in  their  organisation,  and  are 
pushing  their  national  programme  for  all  it  is  worth.  The  Govern- 
ment would  always  have  the  full  number  of  railway  servants  to  reckon 
with  at  once,  and  would  also  be  conscious  that  repeated  refusals  of 
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the  men's  demands  would  lead  to  reprisals  at  election  times.  The 
present  Boards  of  Directors  hold  their  position  by  the  will  of  the 
shareholders  and  not  of  their  own  servants,  and  in  this  respect  the 
Government  would  be  severely  handicapped  in  case  of  a  labour  agita- 
tion. Besides  this,  they  would  never  be  free  of  the  criticism  of  the 
labour  members  in  the  House. 

Although  we  have  passed  by  the  question  of  finding  the  money  to 
purchase  the  lines,  we  are  bound  to  consider  whether  Government 
could  make  them  pay  their  way  or  not.  We  are  generally  told  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  railways  now  pay  the  shareholders  about  3£  per 
cent,  on  their  nominal  capital ;  this,  in  the  end,  is  little  better  than 
Consols,  and  unless  the  State  is  to  adopt  a  policy  of  confiscation,  some 
such  terms  should  be  offered  to  the  present  owners.  Assuming  the 
Government  had  to  find  money  to  pay  such  an  amount  of  interest 
each  year,  little  or  nothing  would  be  left  to  help  the  public  purse, 
and  certainly  nothing  to  provide  for  increased  pay  to  the  railway 
servants,  which  is,  no  doubt,  their  object  in  advocating  State  owner- 
ship. One  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  change  is  that  of  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  chief  officials  when  the  various  systems 
were  brought  under  one  management ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  common  fairness  displaced  officials  should  be  either  pensioned 
or  otherwise  provided  for.  The  money  required  to  do  this  would  be 
a  large  set-off  against  any  profits  out  of  the  railway  department  for 
many  years  to  come.  All  the  same,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  great 
reduction  could  be  made  in  the  number  of  higher  railway  officers  at 
present  employed.  There  would  still  have  to  be  a  general  manager, 
chief  traffic  and  goods  managers,  and  chief  engineer  and  chief  locomo- 
tive superintendent,  and  each  of  these  officers  would  require  district 
assistants  as  at  present,  while  having  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  there  would  probably  have  to  be  an  intermediate  grade 
of  officials  between  the  chiefs  and  the  district  officers.  When  pro- 
vision was  made  for  all  these,  it  does  not  look  as  if  the  Budget  would 
be  more  agreeable  reading.  It  would  appear  that,  at  first  anyway, 
the  best  plan  would  be  for  Government  to  form  the  present  general 
managers  into  a  Board  of  Advisers  sitting  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Minister  for  Railways.  As  all  these  matters  would  have  to  be 
again  dealt  with  in  Parliament,  it  is  evident  that  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  future  would  have  to  sit  from  January  to  Christmas.  Each 
particular  trade  would  also  be  continually  asking  the  department  for 
more  favourable  terms  for  carriage  &c.,  and  every  refusal  would 
make  a  new  enemy  for  the  party  in  power.  Taking  everything  into 
consideration,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  Parliament  would  enjoy  the 
new  arrangement. 

(b)  As  concerning  Railway  Servants. — We  now  come  to  consider 
the  effects  of  the  change  as  regards  a  body  of  men  who  have  already 
made  a  declaration  in  favour  of  its  taking  place.  At  the  Middles- 
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brough  Conference  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants 
last  autumn,  one  speaker  advocated  the  change  on  the  ground  that 
the  lessening  of  competition  for  traffic  would  lead  to  better  times  for 
railway  men,  pointing  out  for  an  example  that  while  there  were  at 
present  three  routes  between  London  and  Leeds,  two  of  these  would 
probably  be  ample  under  the  new  arrangement,  and  the  surplus  men 
could  be  used  to  reduce  the  working  hours  on  the  two  routes  kept  in 
use.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  proposition  is  evident  on  the  face  of  it, 
unless  the  proposer  imagines  that  the  country  is  going  to  run  the 
railways  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  railway  servants.  Surely  the 
reduction  in  the  train  mileage  of  the  country  is  much  more  likely  to 
lead  to  a  similar  reduction  of  the  number  of  hands  employed  than  to 
putting  three  men  to  do  the  work  of  two  at  present.  The  men  may 
well  bear  in  mind  that  after  all  they  form  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  that  whether  they  serve  the  State 
or  a  railway  company,  those  who  pay  them  will  demand  some  say  in 
the  terms  of  their  employment.  The  very  spirit  of  competition  is 
more  likely  to  lead  to  plenty  of  employment  than  the  establishment 
of  a  great  State  monopoly  is.  Of  course  it  must  be  admitted  that  any 
serious  reduction  of  the  number  of  men  employed  on  the  railways 
would  render  any  Government  extremely  unpopular  with  their  railway 
employes,  but  when  it  became  a  question  between  the  loss  of  the 
railway  vote  or  of  offending  the  bulk  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
the  railway  men  would  probably  suffer. 

Before  advocating  such  an  important  change  the  men  should  also 
consider  that,  as  all  the  lines  would  be  under  one  management,  there 
would  be  no  opening  for  a  man  elsewhere  who  left  or  was  dismissed 
the  service.  At  the  Cape,  any  man  who  took  an  active  part  in 
organising  a  strike  was  posted  all  through  the  country,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  obtain  further  employment  in  his  own  name. 
The  nationalisation  of  railways  is  only  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and 
would  be  followed  in  time  by  that  of  docks,  collieries,  &c.,  so  that 
finally  any  man  offending  his  superiors  would  find  his  chance  of  em- 
ployment barred  in  all  directions  through  the  public  service.  It  is 
no  use  for  the  men  to  say  that  they  could  prevent  this  by  legislation  ; 
they  would  find  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  still  obey  the 
wishes  of  the  bulk  of  the  electorate,  and  discipline  would  be  as  strictly 
maintained  as  at  present. 

One  correspondent  to  the  newspapers  says  that  it  is  probable 
Government  would  adopt  the  German  policy  and  use  the  railway 
service  as  a  means  to  find  employment  for  discharged  soldiers  and 
sailors  ;  this  does  not  appear  at  all  unlikely,  and  considering  the  claims 
these  men  have  on  the  consideration  of  the  country  does  not  seem 
unreasonable.  In  that  case  the  railway  men  would  find  they  had 
made  another  mistake  in  supporting  the  change. 

At  present  railway  servants  of  all  grades  have  certain  privileges, 
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such  as  free  passes  and  tickets  at  reduced  rates.  It  is  doubtful  if 
these  would  be  continued  under  the  new  system,  as  all  railway  men 
would  then  be  civil  servants,  and  the  other  branches  of  the  public 
service  would  object  to  their  having  any  special  privilege  above 
others.  We  do  not  allow  the  postal  servants  to  send  letters  and  parcels 
free  or  even  at  a  reduced  rate.  We  may  assume  that  as  a  branch  of 
the  Civil  Service  entrance  for  the  position  of  clerks  &c.  would  then 
be  by  examination ;  this  would  be  a  doubtful  advantage  both  to  the 
service  and  to  the  servants,  as  many  quite  capable  of  performing 
routine  duties  after  practical  training  would  prove  unable  to  pass  a 
stiff  examination.  Several  of  our  most  competent  railway  managers 
in  the  past  have  risen  step  by  step  from  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder. 
The  real  railway  manager  is  like  a  poet,  born  and  not  made,  and  no 
examination  can  be  a  fair  test  for  a  true  organiser.  The  men  would 
have  fair  cause  for  complaint  if  the  road  to  promotion  in  their  own 
branch  was  blocked  to  them. 

The  question  also  arises  whether  such  a  rule  as  at  present  exists 
in  the  Post  Office,  forbidding  employes  taking  an  active  part  in  political 
affairs,  should  also  apply  to  the  railway  department ;  were  any  attempt 
made  to  enforce  this  rule  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  men  would 
strongly  resist  it,  while  at  the  same  time  Government  could  hardly 
allow  in  one  department  what  it  refused  in  another.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that]  it)  is  only  at  the  large  railway  centres,  such  as 
Crewe,  Derby,  Swindon,  &c.,  that  the  railway  vote  is  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  affect  an  election,  so  that  the  employes  would  not  be  so 
all-powerful  in  Parliament  as  some  of  them  seem  to  think.  At  pre- 
sent they  have  practically  some  members  of  their  own,  the  principal 
one  being  Mr.  K.  Bell,  the  General  Secretary  of  their  Amalgamated 
Society.  What  Mr.  Bell  thinks  of  the  proposed  nationalisation  of  the 
lines  was  fairly  plainly  shown  by  what  he  said  at  the  Middlesbrough 
Conference,  though  he  based  his  arguments  against  it  on  the  grounds 
of  fairness  to  the  present  shareholders.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he 
sees  his  society  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  its  power  as  representing 
only  a  branch  of  a  Government  department. 

Railway  servants  should  also  take  into  consideration  what  would 
happen  to  the  various  pension  and  widow  and  orphan  funds  estab- 
lished by  the  existing  companies.  As  they  are  kept  going  by  contri- 
butions from  both  the  companies  and  employes,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  could  be  distributed  on  the  dissolution  of  the  former.  It 
appears  only  fair  that  all  a  man's  time  under  a  company  should  count 
for  pension  when  his  service  was  transferred  to  the  new  department, 
and  at  least  the  rate  of  his  pension  should  be  no  worse  than  he  could 
have  earned  under  the  company.  In  the  Cape  there  were  two  distinct 
classes  of  employes — namely,  those  not  long  joined,  and,  secondly,  old 
servants  who  were  on  what  was  known  as  the  fixed  establishment. 
The  first  class  made  no  contribution  to  the  pension  funds,  and  were 
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liable  to  Jdismissal  without  any  compensation ;  they  were  however 
eligible  to  pass  on  to  the  fixed  establishment  on  the  completion  of  a 
certain  number  of  years'  continuous  service,  after  which  a  certain 
fixed  stoppage  was  made  off  their  pay  each  month  towards  the  pension 
and  widow  and  orphan  fund.  A  man  on  the  fixed  establishment 
could  not  be  dismissed  by  a  district  officer  even  for  misconduct  or 
neglect  of  duty,  but  had  to  be  reported  to  headquarters,  where  the 
author  believes  the  case  was  ultimately  brought  before  the  Minister 
himself.  This  regulation  was  a  direct  incentive  to  insubordination 
in  the  case  of  troublesome  men,  as  they  knew  their  direct  superior 
could  not  deal  with  them.  With  regard  to  the  contribution  to  the 
pension  fund,  &c.,  it  was  said  that  one  could  get  better  terms  from  an 
insurance  company  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  than  were  given 
by  the  Government.  When  the  department  found  it  necessary  to 
reduce  staff  for  any  reason,  men  of  all  grades  on  the  fixed  establish- 
ment were  also  dismissed ;  but  in  that  case  were  paid  the  pension 
which  their  actual  service  had  entitled  them  to.  When  work  again 
became  brisk  these  men  would  be  recalled  to  active  service  before  any 
new  hands  were  taken  on.  Fixed  establishment  men  of  all  grades 
were  liable  to  be  pensioned  off  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

As  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  central  administration  of  all  the  lines 
would  reduce  a  certain  amount  of  the  present  competitive  train 
mileage,  and  that  the  new  body  could  most  likely  do  with  a  smaller 
number  of  fitting  and  locomotive  shops,  while  the  Clearing  House 
department  could  be  done  away  with  altogether,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  proposed  change  would  only  tend  to  increase  the  number  of 
unemployed  for  many  years  to  come,  till  time  had  absorbed  the  numbers 
on  the  present  staffs  of  the  various  companies. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  our  great  railway  companies,  in 
addition  to  their  legitimate  business,  are  largely  shipowners  as  well, 
with  many  fine  steamers  trading  to  Ireland  and  the  Continent.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  State  would  also  acquire  this  class  of  their 
property,  and  with  a  view  to  saving  would  promptly  shut  down  several 
of  the  alternative  routes,  particularly  to  Ireland.  This  would  at  once 
throw  a  large  number  of  sailors  and  marine  engineers  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  it  may  be  remarked  that  these  cross-Channel  boats  are 
chiefly  manned  by  British-born  subjects.  A  large  number  of  clerks, 
checkers,  and  quay  porters  would  also  be  thrown  out  of  work  on  a 
market  that  is  already  overcrowded  with  unemployed. 

Although  not  actually  servants  of  a  railway  company,  in  dealing 
with  this  question  one  may  fairly  consider  how  it  would  affect  the  class 
of  navvies  and  others  engaged  in  railway  construction  work.  Many  of 
the  new  lines  now  proposed  and  constructed  by  the  companies  ^are 
taken  in  hand  for  the  express  purpose  of  blocking  the  road  for  a 
possible  rival.  This  inducement  would  have  no  charms  for  a  State 
department  possessing  an  assured  monopoly,  and  so  construction 
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work  would  be  brought  to  almost  a  standstill.  The  same  remark 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  construction  of  docks  or  the  develop- 
ment of  new  seaports,  as  several  of  our  ports  owe  their  present  pros- 
perity to  the  great  railway  companies.  Fishguard,  Fleetwood,  and 
Grimsby  may  be  taken  as  examples,  and  the  increase  in  the  prosperity 
of  Southampton,  since  its  docks  were  acquired  by  the  South- Western 
Railway  Company,  has  been  marvellous.  Were  such  works  as  these 
dependent  on  a  State  monopoly  department,  many  of  the  hardest- 
worked  men  in  the  country  would  have  to  seek  work  abroad.  Refer- 
ence need  hardly  be  made  to  the  large  number  of  carters  and  carriers 
engaged  on  railway  business  ;  but  if  the  argument  of  centralisation  is 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  it  is  certain  a  good  number  would  be  out  of 
work. 

So  far  we  have  considered  principally  how  the  new  arrangement 
would  affect  those  who  may  be  described  as  wage-earners  ;  let  us 
now  look  at  the  matter  from  the  salaried  officers'  point  of  view.  We 
have  already  seen  that  at  first  there  would  be  only  a  slight  reduction 
in  the  actual  numbers  employed  ;  still,  all  these  officers  would  have  to 
be  classed  under  certain  grades,  and  it  is  manifestly  absurd  that  the 
general  manager  of  one  of  the  great  systems  should  only  rank  the  same 
as  the  man  who  has  been  managing  some  little  railway,  perhaps  not 
ten  miles  long.  Of  course,  presuming  that  it  was  arranged  to  pension 
officers  not  required,  several  of  these  men  would  retire  at  once,  thus 
placing  a  heavy  charge  on  the  railway  department's  revenue,  but  the 
majority  would  probably  desire  to  remain  in  active  service.  In  this 
case  we  should  have  a  complete  stoppage  of  promotion  for  new  men 
for  many  years  to  come.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find 
suitable  work  for  all  the  salaried  men  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
the  disbanding  of  the  Clearing  House  staff.  We  may  also  presume 
that  in  many  provincial  towns  efforts  would  be  made  to  bring  all  lines 
into  great  central  stations  and  goods  yards,  thus  reducing  the  number 
of  clerks,  &c.,  required  to  carry  on  the  work.  Whether  the  depart- 
ment would  ever  be  able  to  solve  the  question  of  a  great  central 
common  station  for  London  is  doubtful,  as  its  revenue  would  be  heavily 
charged  for  many  years ;  but  if  it  ever  did,  it  would  only  lead  to 
further  reductions  in  employment. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration  it  appears  that  railway 
servants  as  a  body  stand  to  lose  as  much  as  they  would  gain  by  the 
State  acquiring  the  lines,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  pointed  out 
to  those  among  them  who  advocate  the  change  that  they  are  thereby 
furnishing  a  rod  to  beat  their  own  backs.  They  may  well  consider 
whether  the  rate  of  pay  in  Government  Departments  such  as  the 
Post  Office  is  such  as  to  hold  out  any  great  inducement  to  place 
themselves  in  a  similar  position,  and  may  be  sure  that  the  general  tax- 
payer, who  after  all  finds  the  money  for  everything,  is  not  likely  to 
submit  tamely  to  additional  taxation  in  order  to  provide  himself  with 
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probably  a  worse  railway  service  than  he  at  present  enjoys.  The 
Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,  in  a  leading  article,  recently  declared  that 
railway  companies  did  not  take  all  the  opportunities  in  their  power, 
either  to  augment  their  income  or  to  decrease  their  expenses,  and  sug- 
gested that,  for  example,  they  should  charge  the  public  for  admission 
to  their  platforms,  and  substitute  females  for  males  as  booking  clerks. 
The  first  proposal,  of  course,  only  affects  the  public,  but  the  second 
both  the  public  and  a  very  important  section  of  the  railway  employes. 
As  Government  already  avails  itself  of  so  much  female  labour  in  the 
post  offices,  what  is  to  prevent  it  from  doing  so  in  the  railway  ser- 
vice ?  Personally,  the  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  public  would  not 
long  stand  female  booking  clerks  ;  but  as  the  suggestion  has  been 
thrown  out,  the  railway  employes  can  judge  for  themselves  what  kind 
of  proposals  would  be  made  to  a  Government  department  with  a  view 
to  economy.  Having  regard  to  the  female  suffrage  agitation,  there  is 
no  telling  how  far  any  public  department  may  be  driven  to  satisfy 
the  ladies. 

We  have  already  seen  that  at  the  Cape  the  younger  railway  em- 
ployes had  no  more  fixity  of  employment  than  the  men  in  the  service 
of  our  companies,  and  it  is  well  known  that  these  show  every 
consideration  for  their  older  servants,  thus  practically  placing  them 
on  a  fixed  establishment.  The  Government  at  the  Cape  in  the 
author's  time  was  none  too  generous  in  regard  to  overtime.  Train 
hands  had  nothing  allowed  them  unless  they  were  employed  a  full 
hour  overtime  ;  thus  a  driver  whose  train  was  forty  minutes  late  for 
any  reason  got  no  extra.  The  natural  result  of  this  was  that,  when 
a  driver  was  so  much  behind  time  that  he  could  not  make  it  up,  he  let 
it  drop  still  more  till  he  was  an  hour  late,  and  so  made  sure  of  his 
money.  That  kind  of  thing  might  do  out  there,  but  would  very  quickly 
be  put  a  stop  to  in  this  country. 

(c)  Concerning  the  public  as  a  travelling  and  trading  community. — 
When  we  come  to  examine  the  proposed  change  as  it  would  affect 
the  general  public,  perhaps  the  objections  to  it  are  stronger  than  in 
either  of  the  previous  cases.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the 
change  the  public,  whether  as  direct  or  indirect  taxpayers,  would 
have  to  saddle  themselves  with  the  immense  debt  that  would  be 
incurred  to  find  means  to  acquire  the  property,  and  afterwards  would 
have  to  find  any  cash  required  to  make  good  a  deficit  if  the  trans- 
action did  not  turn  out  as  lucrative  as  the  advocates  for  it  expected. 
Of  course  we  know  that  the  extreme  section  of  the  Socialist  party 
argue  that  the  railway  shareholders  have  already  had  a  fair  return 
for  their  money  and  that  the  State  should  simply  annex  the  property. 
This  would  be  nothing  short  of  barefaced  robbery  and  not  likely  to 
be  sanctioned  by  a  nation  that  in  the  past  paid  compensation  to  slave- 
holders to  abolish  their  horrible  privileges.  Beyond  that  the  argu- 
ment advanced  will  not  hold  water,  as  the  railway  shares  are  a  market- 
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able  commodity  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  not  now  held  by  the 
original  investors  but  by  parties  who  have  bought  them  later  and  who 
have  as  yet  received  little  or  no  return  for  their  money.  The  com- 
panies are  also  constantly  creating  new  capital  sanctioned  by  their 
own  recent  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  investors  in  this  class  of  security 
may  have  received  only  a  year  or  two's  interest.  Ignorance  or 
rapacity  can  be  the  only  reason  for  anyone  advancing  such  an  unfair 
proposal,  and  should  any  Government  be  wicked  enough  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  carry  it  into  effect  they  would  not  be  long  in  power.  Anyone 
at  all  acquainted  with  stocks  and  shares  must  be  aware  that  many 
of  the  best  companies'  stocks  are  specially  available  for  the  investment 
of  trust  money  and  have  been  largely  taken  up  by  executors  under 
wills  and  trustees  for  minors  ;  and  any  confiscation  of  the  companies' 
property  would  be  robbing  the  fatherless  and  the  widow.  We  are 
therefore  justified  in  believing  that  the  State  would  expect  to  pay  full 
value  for  the  property  acquired. 

Now  the  great  argument  advanced  by  the  promoters  of  this 
measure  is  that  the  centralisation  of  the  management  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  competition  would  tend  to  economy,  or,  in  other  words,  there 
are  more  lines  in  the  country  than  are  required.  To  quote  again  the 
Middlesbrough  railway  speaker,  two  lines  between  London  and  Leeds 
are  sufficient  to  do  the  work  done  by  three  at  present.  That  means 
that  the  country  is  asked  to  purchase  in  that  case  a  whole  line  that 
will  be  no  use  to  it  except  that  if  it  was  left  it  would  be  in  competition 
with  the  State  lines.  The  same  may  be  said,  if  our  speaker  is  right, 
of  lines  into  many  large  towns  with  at  present  a  duplicate  or  triplicate 
service.  Assuming  for  a  moment  that  this  is  so,  we  may  ask,  what 
is  the  country  to  do  with  these  unnecessary  lines  ?  Of  course  they 
can  be  dismantled  and  the  metals,  signals,  &c.,  used  elsewhere  as 
required,  but  these  can  only  be  considered  as  so  much  second-hand 
material  for  which  the  State  has  had  to  pay  the  full  price  of  a  line  in 
running  order  and  also  the  cost  of  dismantling.  We  cannot  describe 
the  land  occupied  by  the  line  as  worth  much  for  selling  purposes,  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  spoilt  by  cutting 
and  bank,  and  thus  of  little  use  even  to  the  adjoining  landholders 
from  whose  estates  it  was  originally  taken.  Of  course  the  land  in 
towns  may  prove  of  value  for  building  or  street  purposes,  but  even 
there,  as  it  would  most  likely  be  in  cutting  or  bank,  much  could  not  be 
expected  for  it.  Even  the  disused  station  buildings,  goods  sheds, 
signal  cabins,  &c.,  would  not  be  worth  much  more  than  pulling  down. 
Wherever  this  state  of  things  occurred  the  country  would  have  a  poor 
bargain.  Probably  it  would  be  found  desirable  to  keep  the  extra 
line  in  repair  and  devote  it  to  slow  and  goods  traffic,  using  the  other 
line  or  lines  for  fast  express  and  through  trains.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  many  of  these  alternative  routes  are  only  capable 
of  being  worked  by  the  4  running  powers  '  one  company  exercises  over 
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another's  line  at  certain  points  on  the  way.  Again,  as  our  companies 
are  run  by  business  men,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  there  are  many 
alternative  routes  in  existence  that  do  not  pay  their  way,  for  though 
it  is  true  that  there  are  three  lines  as  between  London  and  Leeds, 
they  do  not  serve  the  same  places  en  route,  and  so  are  a  source  of 
profit  to  their  owners  and  a  convenience  to  the  public.  Perhaps  this 
very  question  of  the  London  and  Leeds  routes  is  as  good  an  example 
of  the  development  of  railway  traffic  as  we  can  find.  The  third  and 
presumably  the  unnecessary  route  is  the  London  extension  of  the 
Great  Central  Railway,  one  time  known  as  the  Manchester,  Sheffield 
and  Lincoln  line.  This  company  has  seen  a  lot  of  hard  times,  but 
since  the  opening  of  the  London  extension  has  been  steadily  making 
upward  progress.  We  must  admit  that  from  the  shareholders'  point 
of  view  there  has  been  a  financial  improvement  in  the  affairs  of  the 
South  Eastern  and  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Companies  since  their 
agreement  to  a  common  working,  but  we  are  more  interested  at 
present  with  what  concerns  the  general  public,  and  the  South  Eastern 
and  Chatham  lines  were  in  very  fierce  competition  in  a  very  limited 
area.  One  cannot  see  how,  in  the  face  of  a  call  by  the  public  for  a 
train  service  equal  to  what  they  now  enjoy,  and  of  the  opposition  the 
men  would  offer  to  any  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  hands  em- 
ployed, a  State  railway  department  could  make  much  saving  on  the 
present  system. 

People  are  fond  of  pointing  out  that  rival  lines  now  constantly 
start  their  trains  for  certain  places  at  about  the  same  hours,  and  then 
declare  that  each  system  would  meet  the  public  convenience  better 
if  the  service  differed  from  its  rivals  in  this  respect.  This  argument 
sounds  more  plausible  than  it  is  in  reality,  for  we  must  remember 
that  the  present  arrangement  has  been  made  by  men  who  have  prac- 
tically spent  their  lives  studying  the  best  manner  of  promoting  their 
companies'  interests  and  the  public  convenience.  Taking  the  service 
to  Scotland  from  London  for  an  example,  we  find  on  all  the  trunk 
lines  trains  leave  London  at  about  10  A.M.,  2  P.M.,  and  9  P.M.  Looking 
at  the  matter  more  closely  we  can  see  at  once  that  the  first  group  of 
trains  suit  those  who,  with  leisure,  wish  to  make  the  journey  by  day- 
light ;  the  second  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  wish  to  spend 
the  morning  at  business  before  starting,  while  the  last  enable  those 
who  are  obliged  to  save  every  minute  of  time  to  do  their  travelling  by 
night.  Were  this  arrangement  altered  it  would  probably  lead  to  the 
overcrowding  of  one  set  of  trains  and  the  running  of  others  nearly 
empty.  There  is  little  outsiders  can  now  teach  an  experienced  railway 
manager  as  to  meeting  the  convenience  of  the  public,  and  this  has 
been  mainly  brought  about  by  the  force  of  competition.  With  the 
railways  as  a  State  monopoly  there  would  be  no  inducement  for  the 
department  to  cater  for  the  public  convenience  at  all.  We  should 
probably  have^to  put  up  with  fewer  and  slower  trains,  and  less 
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comfort,  while  cheap  excursions  would  be  almost  unknown.  Were  the 
question  of  Sunday  excursions  to  be  raised  in  Parliament  some  strict 
Sabbatarian  might,  as  was  proposed  at  the  Cape,  suggest  that  all 
trains  should  come  to  a  standstill,  wherever  they  might  be,  at  mid- 
night on  Saturday  for  twenty-four  hours.  Government  would  also 
have  to  reckon  with  the  extreme  temperance  party  on  the  question  of 
selling  intoxicants  in  the  refreshment  rooms. 

With  regard  to  fares  and  charges  for  the  carriage  of  goods  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  these  being  considerably  raised  whenever 
money  was  required  for  Government  purposes,  and  as  there  would  be 
no  independent  or  alternative  carrier  to  deal  with,  the  public  would 
have  to  pay  anything  that  was  asked.  At  present  we  have  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Board  of  Trade  against  any  attempt  at  extortionate 
charges,  but  little  satisfaction  would  be  got  by  appealing  to  one 
Government  department  against  the  other,  while  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  could  always  alter  the  rates  to  suit  their  own 
ideas.  We  may  presume  that  all  members  of  both  Houses  would  be 
granted  free  passes  over  all  lines,  thus  reducing  the  already  doubtful 
profits  of  the  undertaking.  The  carriage  of  the  military  and  their 
stores,  &c.,  would  also  be  free,  but  that  would  be  so  much  to  the  profit 
of  the  War  Ofiice. 

At  present  in  case  of  accidents  the  special  inquiries  held  by  the 
inspectors  Off  the  Board  of  Trade  form  a  most  valuable  and  searching 
investigation  under  an  independent  officer  into  the  causes  which  may 
have  led  to  the  same.  In  these  cases  the  public  know  that  the  in- 
quiry is  conducted  purely  in  their  interests,  but  with  State  ownership 
we  should  have  one  Government  official  sitting  in  judgment  on  another, 
when  the  partiality  of  the  tribunal  might  at  least  be  suspected  by  the 
public.  When  an  accident  happened  at  the  Cape  what  was  called 
a  joint  inquiry  was  held  to  investigate  the  cause.  The  court  was 
composed  of  the  three  district  officers  (engineer,  traffic  superintendent, 
and  locomotive  superintendent)  on  whose  lengths  the  affair  occurred. 
These  officers  had  no  power  to  take  evidence  on  oath,  and  each  was 
certainly  liable  to  be  tempted  to  try  to  place  the  blame  on  one  of  his 
brother  officers'  departments  rather  than  on  his  own.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  a  person  will  speak  the  truth  on  oath  but  will  lie  if  not  sworn. 

All  compensation  for  damages  to  person  or  property  would  also 
have  to  come  out  of  the  long-suffering  taxpayers'  pockets,  and  this 
would  amount  to  a  large  sum  in  a  year  for  all  the  lines  in  the  Kingdom. 
The  creation  of  the  new  Government  loan  requisite  for  the  purchase 
of  the  railways  would  also  react  on  the  price  of  Consols  &c.,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  small  investor  would  be  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  able  to  put  his  money  in  the  secure  and  often  better 
paying  preference  shares  of  the  railway  companies. 

Many  of  our  famous  seaside  resorts  have  been  made  by  the  enter- 
prise of  the  big  railway  companies  which  have  carefully  nursed  them 
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through  their  early  struggles  for  popularity :  Bournemouth  and 
Cleethorpes  may  be  cited  as  examples.  The  State  railway  department 
would  have  no  inducement  to  go  in  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  indeed 
if  it  did  become  so  venturesome  as  to  endeavour  to  push  one  seaside 
place  all  the  others  in  the  country  would  be  at  once  crying  out  at  the 
unfairness  of  its  proceedings.  As  the  existing  companies  confine 
themselves  to  the  resorts  inside  their  own  particular  territory  they  are 
at  liberty  to  use  their  powers  as  they  see  fit. 

If  the  new  department  were  to  amalgamate  their  carriage  and 
wagon  and  engine  building  shops,  what  may  be  termed  railway  towns, 
such  as  Ore  we,  Swindon,  &c.,  might  be  improved  off  the  face  of  the 
map  altogether,  thus  ruining  many  of  the  outside  public  who  make 
their  living  by  shopkeeping  &c.  in  these  places.  Builders  of  rolling 
stock  for  those  companies  who  do  not  build  themselves  would  also 
suffer,  as  the  department  would  be  able  to  provide  for  all  their  own 
wants  even  with  a  reduced  number  of  men  employed  at  the  work. 
As  the  construction  of  new  works  and  lines  would  be  brought  almost 
to  a  stop,  foundries  and  similar  businesses  must  also  suffer  by  the 
lack  of  orders  for  bridges,  &c.  The  railway  companies  at  present 
contribute  largely  to  the  rates  of  the  towns  and  districts  through 
which  they  run ;  it  is  possible  that  as  Government  property  they 
might  be  exempt,  thus  throwing  an  additional  burden  on  the  local 
ratepayers. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  companies  have  suffered  a  good  deal 
in  the  last  few  years  from  the  competition  of  the  electric  tramways, 
many  of  the  latter  being  the  property  of  county  councils  or  corpora- 
tions ;  with  State-owned  railways  we  should  have  the  anomaly  of  the 
State  and  municipality  trying  to  rival  each  other  for  the  local  traffic, 
and  cheap  fares  would  in  the  end  be  provided  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
man  who  part-owned  both  enterprises  in  his  dual  capacity  of  tax-  and 
rate-payer.  Besides  in  the  case  of  tramways  and  railways  when  a  Bill 
for  one  of  the  former  was  promoted,  perhaps  rivalling  one  of  the  State 
railways,  it  would  have  to  go  before  the  House  of  Commons,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  board  of  directors  for  the  railways.  The  House 
would  have  no  interest  in  assisting  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
concerned,  but  would  have  every  interest  in  being  able  to  maintain 
the  fares  on  their  railway,  so  the  Bill  would  most  likely  be  thrown 
out  on  the  slightest  pretext. 

We  have  already  had  several  fine  specimens  of  what  corporate 
ownership  leads  to,  and  if  that  is  only  a  minor  example  of  State  owner- 
ship it  does  not  appeal  to  everyone.  Many  among  the  working 
classes  appear  to  be  under  the  impression  that  schemes  promoted  by 
the  municipality  or  State  cost  them  nothing,  as  they  receive  no  demand 
note  for  rates  or  income-tax,  but  they  as  surely  have  to  pay  their 
share  as  the  rest  of  us.  The  poor  man  pays  taxes  when  he  buys  his 
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tobacco,  sugar,  tea,  or  beer,  and  towards  the  local  rates  when  he  pays 
his  rent.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  poor  man  when  he  pays  his 
rent  should  receive  a  receipt  showing  how  much  of  his  money  will 
eventually  be  paid  over  to  the  rate  collector ;  this  does  not  appear 
a  bad  plan  if  it  would  only  convince  the  tenant  that  high  rates  affect 
him  as  much  as  the  rich  man.  Higher  rates  mean  higher  rents  for  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  class,  the  same  as  a  higher  duty  on  tea  raises 
the  selling  price  of  that  article. 

Since  the  above  was  written  an  article  has  appeared  in  the  Press 
dealing  with  the  railway  strikes  in  Italy,  where  railways  are  State 
property.  It  runs  as  follows  : 

The  Italian  Government  has  decided  to  deal  severely  with  the  railway 
strikers.  All  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  will  be  dismissed,  and  others  in  a  minor 
degree  culpable  will  be  reduced  in  rank  and  pay.  On  the  other  hand  the  rail- 
way servants  who  remained  loyal  are  to  be  rewarded  and  promoted.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  action  of  the  Government  meets  with  general  public  approval. 
Italians  resent  very  much  the  tyranny  which  the  railway  men  have  endeavoured 
to  exercise,  and  are  dead  against  them. 

This  ought  to  provide  matter  for  thought  for  our  own  railway  men 
before  they  advocate  the  nationalisation  of  the  lines,  as  it  shows  that 
while  many  members  of  the  general  public  would  look  on  indifferently 
while  the  railway  companies  were  being  bled,  they  would  strongly 
resent  an  attack  on  their  own  pockets,  and  also  that  a  Government 
department,  once  satisfied  of  the  approval  of  the  public,  can  act  quite 
as  sternly  towards  strikers  as  any  railway  company.  As  an  example 
of  what  a  democratic  Government  can  do  when  the  public  convenience 
is  threatened  reference  may  be  made  to  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  1894  during  the  strike  at  the  Pullman  carriage  building 
works.  In  order  to  assist  the  Pullman  strikers  the  American  railway 
servants'  society  ordered  their  men  not  to  work  trains  with  Pullman 
cars  attached.  Under  the  American  system  this  affected  most 
passenger  trains  in  the  States.  According  to  law  the  men  were  within 
their  rights  in  striking  on  the  railways,  but  the  inconvenience  to  the 
public  was  so  great  that  the  Federal  Government  stepped  in  and 
crushed  the  strike  by  arresting  the  man  who  issued  the  circular  calling 
the  men  out,  on  a  charge  of  interfering  with  the  carriage  of  the  Govern- 
ment mails  by  the  stoppage  of  the  passenger  trains.  The  strike  was 
very  quickly  called  off  owing  to  the  determined  action  of  one  of  the 
most  democratic  Governments  on  earth.  Such  incidents  should  tend 
to  convince  the  men  that  it  is  possible  their  position  as  employes  of 
a  State  department  might  be  worse  than  that  they  hold  at  present. 
Public  opinion  in  any  case  must  always  be  a  strong  factor  in  regulating 
the  relations  between  employers  and  employed,  and  by  the  ventilation 
of  the  men's  grievances  in  the  Press  or  otherwise  they  can  exert  a 
certain  amount  of  pressure  on  the  present  companies,  and  as  already 
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pointed  out  can  command  the  support  of  a  certain  section  of  the 
public  who  would  oppose  them  were  they  State  employes. 

Advocates  of  nationalisation  frequently  point  out  that  it  has 
worked  satisfactorily  in  other  countries,  but  they  often  omit  to 
mention  that  in  those  cases  the  plan  has  been  pursued  from  the  early 
days  of  railways,  and  that  on  the  contrary  we  have  allowed  the  great 
railway  companies  to  build  up  our  present  system,  giving  legal  sanction 
to  the  same  by  the  repeated  Acts  of  Parliament  granted  to  them. 
If  we  desire  to  alter  existing  arrangements  we  ought  fully  to  com- 
pensate the  companies  for  the  moneys  they  have  already  spent,  having 
due  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  business  is  in  complete  working  order, 
and  they  would  appear  to  be  also  entitled  to  compensation  for  disturb- 
ance or  what  President  Kruger  called  '  moral  damages.'  Where  the  rail- 
ways have  been  the  property  of  the  State  from  the  beginning  the  lines 
have  been,  if  anything,  under- developed  and  all  competing  lines  avoided. 
It  is  possible  that  we  may  have  gone  rather  to  the  other  extreme  and 
have  built  some  unnecessary  railways,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
We  can  cite  instances  now  where  existing  railway  companies  have 
what  may  be  called  duplicated  the  lines  between  certain  points  on 
their  own  system,  thus  reaching  the  same  stations  by  an  alternative 
route.  The  Great  Western  Company's  South  Wales  direct  railway 
is  an  example  of  this,  leaving  their  old  main  line  at  Wootton  Bassett 
and  rejoining  it  again  at  Patchway,  trains  by  both  routes  passing 
through  the  Severn  Tunnel,  which  in  itself  is  another  instance  of  the 
same  thing,  as  the  company  had  a  line  into  Wales  via  Gloucester. 
Most  of  these  improvements  have  been  forced  on  the  companies  by 
the  rivalry  between  themselves,  so  we  may  judge  how  long  we  should 
have  had  to  wait  for  the  Severn  Tunnel  or  the  Forth  Bridge  with  the 
lines  in  Government  hands,  and  no  opposition  to  urge  them  on. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  with  the  Socialist  party  at  least,  the 
nationalisation  of  our  railways  is  only  a  step  towards  the  same  with 
our  mines,  and  all  other  great  producing  and  industrial  concerns. 
We  owe  the  greater  part  of  our  success  as  an  empire,  or  in  trade  and 
manufacture,  to  the  efforts  of  either  private  individuals,  or  great 
firms  and  companies.  Our  position  in  India  and  Rhodesia  is  owing 
to  companies ;  the  shores  of  the  Thames,  Tyne,  Medway,  &c.,  are  lined 
with  the  enterprises  of  companies  or  firms  and  private  individuals ; 
Government  itself  falls  back  on  private  firms  for  help  in  building  its 
warships  and  for  ammunition,  while  discharging  men  in  its  own  arsenals 
on  the  plea  of  not  having  work  for  them.  Men  turned  out  of  work 
under  such  circumstances  cannot  find  employment  of  a  similar  nature 
in  their  own  country,  and  are  driven  to  do  so  under  a  foreign  flag. 
Up  to  the  present  our  railway  companies  have  carried  out  their  duties 
in  a  practical  and  pushing  manner  with  a  due  regard  to  the  public 
convenience  and  safety.  The  demand  for  nationalisation  is  made 
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principally  by  those  who  fancy  it  would  benefit  themselves  if  carried 
into  effect  or  by  those  always  hankering  after  some  new  thing. 

The  arguments  one  reads  in  the  daily  Press  advanced  by  its  advo- 
cates only  tend  to  confirm  the  views  that  the  author  has  already 
expressed.  On  the  21st  of  October,  speaking  to  a  meeting  of  railway 
men,  be  it  remembered,  Sir  John  Gorst  is  reported  as  having  said 

The  nationalisation  of  railways  would  not  be  very  difficult.  There  would  be 
no  confiscation  of  any  kind  whatever.  The  debenture-holders  of  the  various 
railways  would  be  paid  their  interest  by  the  State,  and  the  shareholders  of  the 
various  railways  would  have  their  profits — such  profits  as  might  be  determined 
as  just  and  equitable — also  paid  by  the  State.  The  management  of  the  rail- 
ways would  have  to  be  undertaken  by  a  State  department.  ...  If  that  were 
brought  about  the  first  thing  that  would  happen  was  that  all  competition  between 
one  company  and  another  would  be  put  an  end  to,  and  instead  of  railways 
being  conducted  as  now,  very  often  for  gaming  a  triumph  over  a  rival  line,  they 
would  be  conducted  purely  for  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large. 

Here  from  an  advocate  of  the  change  we  have  a  view  of  its  expected 
results  much  resembling  that  we  have  already  concluded  ourselves. 
The  State  is  to  be  saddled  with  the  payment  of  the  shareholders' 
dividends,  though  we  are  not  told  what  would  be  taken  as  a  just  and 
equitable  share  of  the  profits ;  competition  is  to  be  at  an  end,  thus 
causing  the  public  to  lose  many  of  their  present  conveniences  ;  and  if 
the  railways  were  to  be  conducted  purely  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
at  large  the  railway  servants  would  soon  find  the  change  of  masters 
would  do  them  little  good,  as  with  reduced  competition  there  would 
be  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  men  employed,  or  the 
public  interests  must  suffer.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  interests 
of  the  men  and  the  general  public  would  be  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
as  those  of  the  masters  and  the  men  will  always  be  to  some  extent. 
What  between  the  reduction  of  hands  in  the  railway  service  and  also 
at  outside  shops  owing  to  the  cessation  of  orders  for  rolling  stock,  &c., 
we  should  soon  have  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  the  un- 
employed, while  if  the  new  department  followed  the  example  already 
set  by  the  War  Office  in  the  matter  of  their  horseshoes  and  ordered 
stock  from  America  or  Germany,  the  last  state  of  the  working  class 
would  be  worse  than  the  first. 

In  conclusion  the  author  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any  strong 
or  genuine  demand  for  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways  by  either 
the  public  or  the  railway  servants,  but  thinks  the  question  has  been 
brought  forward  by  parties  with  their  own  ends  to  serve.  All  parties 
concerned  may  well  pause  and  consider  the  matter  before  consenting 
to  upset  an  arrangement  that  has  worked  satisfactorily  up  till  now, 
thus  turning  our  splendid  railway  system  into  a  red-tape  Government 
department  liable  to  be  used  for  political  purposes  by  anyone  so 
inclined.  Parliament  has  more  than  enough  to  do  now  without 
having  to  run  the  country's  railways  too  ;  the  men  under  the  new 
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system  would  have  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket ;  and,  above  all,  the 
public  would  suffer  in  convenience  and  probably  in  pocket,  while  the 
State  having  once  interfered  in  regard  to  one  industry  would  soon  be 
asked  to  take  up  others.  In  time  all  private  enterprise  would  die  out 
for  want  of  an  opening,  and  after  that  we  might  soon  say  '  good-bye  ' 
to  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  our  country. 

WILLIAM  BEN  EDWARDS, 
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IN  many  ways  the  new  Navy  Estimates  are  remarkable,  and  the 
Parliamentary  debates  thereon  have  been  notable.  An  unfortunate 
leakage  of  information  took  place  during  the  later  stages  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Estimates,  and  the  belief  became  general  that  the 
Admiralty  had  yielded  to  external  pressure  and  consented  to  accept 
a  less  sum  than  was  originally  considered  necessary.  In  the  course 
of  the  debates  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  Lord 
Cawdor  in  the  House  of  Lords  made  direct  allusion  to  this  subject, 
and  challenged  representatives  of  the  Admiralty  to  deny  the  state- 
ments that  had  been  made  public.  Naturally  no  reply  was  given, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  touch  of  party  spirit  should  have 
been  imported  into  discussions  of  naval  policy.  Every  serious  student 
of  naval  administration  will  agree  that,  in  the  public  interest,  it  is 
essential,  until  the  Estimates  for  a  coming  year  have  been  finally 
settled  by  the  responsible  authorities,  that  all  information  in  regard 
to  them  should  be  treated  as  strictly  confidential.  Happily  leakage 
like  that  which  has  occurred  this  year  is  a  rare  departure  from  an 
Vor,.  LXIII— No.  374  M  M 
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honourable  tradition,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no 
recurrence  of  such  premature  and  unauthorised  publication.  Respon- 
sibility for  the  maintenance  of  our  defensive  forces  at  a  proper  standard 
must  necessarily  be  borne  by  the  Government.  Upon  the  Cabinet 
rests  the  duty  of  determining  governing  conditions  by  which  the 
standard  of  naval  and  military  force  shall  be  fixed  :  upon  the  Admiralty 
devolves  the  duty  of  deciding  the  character  and  extent  of  the  naval 
expenditure  necessary  to  fulfil  these  governing  conditions.  There 
must  be  a  period  of  examination,  preparation,  and  adjustment  before 
the  Admiralty  programme  and  estimates  of  time  and  cost  can  be 
completed  and  submitted  to  the  Cabinet ;  which  in  its  turn  has  to 
deal  with  the  Estimates  placed  before  it  by  all  departments  of  the 
State.  During  these  preliminary  stages  of  estimate -making  a  strict 
preservation  of  official  secrecy  is  both  necessary  and  proper.  Press 
discussions,  appeals  to  public  sentiment,  and  political  pressure  are 
entirely  out  of  place  during  this  period  ;  the  Government  is  responsible 
and  must  have  freedom  of  action.  On  the  other  hand,  Parliament, 
press,  and  public  are  within  their  rights  in  thoroughly  examining 
and  freely  criticising  the  Estimates  as  soon  as  they  have  been  pre- 
sented, in  order  to  obtain  an  assurance  that  the  policy  represented 
in  the  Estimates  is  sound,  and  that  the  financial  provision  is  adequate 
and  well  distributed — in  a  word,  that  our  naval  supremacy  has  been 
made  secure.  Experience  proves  that  an  intelligent  public  interest 
in  naval  affairs  is  of  immense  advantage.  In  many  cases  the  national 
determination  to  maintain  a  supreme  Navy,  and  to  keep  the  lead  at 
any  cost,  has  furnished  a  needed  stimulus  to  official  action.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  that  the  broad  features  of  the  Navy  Estimates 
should  be  understood  generally.  These  features  are  masked  to  a 
great  extent  by  masses  of  figures  that  have  little  meaning  for  ordinary 
people  ;  but  they  can  be  made  intelligible  with  a  little  trouble  by  those 
possessing  technical  and  expert  knowledge.  On  previous  occasions 
the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  give  assistance  of  this  nature  to  readers 
of  this  Review  :  he  proposes  in  the  following  pages  to  make  another 
such  attempt,  and  to  state  briefly  the  principal  facts  disclosed  by  the 
Navy  Estimates  for  1908-9. 

This  task  is  made  lighter  by  full  and  clear  explanatory  memoranda 
and  financial  summaries  which  accompany  the  Navy  Estimates  this 
year.  For  these  features  Lord  Tweedmouth  and  Mr.  Robertson 
deserve  special  acknowledgment.  Throughout  the  Estimates  them- 
selves, and  in  the  course  of  the  debates,  Parliamentary  representatives 
of  the  Admiralty  have  been  perfectly  frank  in  their  explanations  of 
the  actual  position  of  affairs  and  of  the  causes  which  have  led  thereto. 
At  last  the  public  has  the  means  of  understanding  the  nature  and 
financial  effect  of  the  great  changes  in  naval  policy  introduced  in 
1904-5.  Many  obscure  features  in  recent  Navy  Estimates  are  now 
illuminated,  and  the  real  causes  are  officially  revealed  by  which  the 
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total  expenditure  from,  naval  votes  has  been  brought  down  from  a 
maximum  of  36,860,000?.  (round  figures)  in  1904-5  to  31,419,0002. 
in  1907-8.  It  is  made  clear  also  why,  after  four  years  of  declining 
naval  expenditure  provided  for  in  Navy  Estimates,  Parliament  is  asked 
to  vote  900,0002.  more  for  the  coming  year  than  for  its  predecessor. 
The  ascending  scale  of  expenditure  thus  initiated  is  more  notable 
because  of  the  attendant  circumstances.  From  the  first  the  present 
Government  has  declared  its  earnest  desire  to  reduce  outlay  on  arma- 
ments :  a  considerable  section  of  its  supporters  pressed  for  that 
reduction,  and  resented  their  defeat.  A  comparison  of  details  in  the 
individual  votes  of  the  Navy  Estimates  with  the  corresponding  votes 
in  recent  years  shows  that  every  possible  effort  has  been  made 
to  minimise  expenditure  in  the  coming  year.  Yet  in  spite  of  all 
the  circumstances,  and  notwithstanding  a  decrease  of  555,0002.  in 
the  expenditure  on  new  construction  as  compared  with  1907-8,  the 
Government  has  been  compelled  to  authorise  an  increase  in  the 
total  vote  of  900,0002.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  scale  of  naval  expenditure  will  continue  to  rise  in  the  years 
that  follow.  In  the  new  Estimates  are  included  many  items  for 
which  the  provision  in  1908-9  is  small ;  whereas  the  subsequent  total 
liability  thereon  is  very  large  and  will  have  to  be  met  in  future  years. 
This  outlook  is,  in  a  measure,  a  sequel  to  action  taken  by  the  Admiralty 
during  the  last  four  years  ;  leading  as  it  has  done  to  greater  activity 
abroad  in  the  construction  of  larger  and  more  costly  types  of  warships. 
It  is  also  largely  due  to  great  efforts  made  by  Germany  to  develop  its 
war-fleet  and  naval  power ;  followed  by  corresponding  action  in  the 
United  States  and  France.  Fifty  years  after  the  ironclad  reconstruc- 
tion was  begun  we  find  ourselves  still  engaged  in  a  never-ending 
contest  for  that  command  of  the  sea  which  is  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  British  Empire. 

There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  satisfactory  position  of  the  Royal  Navy 
at  the  present  time  ;  nor  doubt  of  its  continuance  for  two  or  three 
years,  even  if  foreign  programmes  were  completely  fulfilled  both  as  to 
numbers  of  new  ships  laid  down  and  anticipated  dates  of  completion. 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Lord  Tweedmouth  have  declared  in  unmistakable 
language  the  fixed  intention  of  the  Government  to  maintain  our  naval 
supremacy  whatever  the  cost  may  be  ;  but  the  outlay  involved  will 
be  very  great,  and  it  is  as  well  to  face  the  facts  and  to  understand 
them. 

A  valuable  aid  to  such  understanding  will  be  found  in  the  following 
table,  reproduced  from  the  Navy  Estimates.  In  it  are  summarised 
admirably  the  gross  expenditure  on  naval  services  from  1904-5 
onward  ;  and  in  considering  the  figures  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  great  changes  in  naval  administration,  on  which  serious  differences 
of  opinion  prevail,  were  begun  towards  the  end  of  1904. 
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Actual  Expenditure 

Estimated  Expenditure 

1904-1905 

1905-1906 

1906-1907 

1907-1908 

1908-1909 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Gross        Expenditure 

(Navy  Vote)     . 

38,293,738 

34,861,443 

33,262,649 

32,911,046 

33,942,003 

Abate  :  Annuity  under 

the     Naval     Works 

Acts,  1895  to  1905  . 

634,238 

1,015,812 

1,094,309 

1,214,402 

1,264,032 

37,659,500 

33,845,631 

32,168,340 

31,696,644 

32,677,971 

Expenditure          from 

Loans 

3,402,575 

3,313,604 

2,431,201 

1,135,000 

896,925 

Value  of  Stores  drawn 

from  Stock,  without 

replacement,  in  aid 

of  cash  expenditure  . 
Expenditure  on  behalf 

— 

768,850 

1,024,200 

1,241,800 

500,150 

of    Naval    Services 

from  Votes  of  other 

Departments    . 

373,686 

372,695 

354,084 

370,360 

382,742 

Total  . 

41,435,701 

38,300,780 

35,977,825 

34,443,804 

34,457,788 

NAVAL  WORKS 

Many  readers  of  this  Review  will  not  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  Royal  Navy  during  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  the 
figures  in  the  table  may  be  made  more  interesting  and  intelligible  to 
them  if  certain  facts  are  briefly  stated.  Commencing  with  the  second 
line  of  figures  (Annuity  under  Naval  Works  Acts),  it  may  be  explained 
that  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  recent  years  has 
made  necessary  a  series  of  great  civil-engineering  works.  Amongst 
these  are  the  enclosure  and  defence  of  harbours  ;  the  adaptation  of 
naval  ports  to  present  needs  of  the  fleet ;  the  construction  of  naval 
barracks  and  hospitals,  magazines,  torpedo  ranges,  &c.  ;  and  consider- 
able extensions  or  improvements  of  dockyards.  All  these  works 
form  part  of  one  great  scheme  of  naval  development  initiated  when 
Lord  Spencer  was  at  the  Admiralty  in  1893-5.  These  works  have 
involved,  or  will  involve,  an  expenditure  originally  estimated  at 
nearly  32|  millions  sterling,  and  now  estimated  at  nearly  30  millions. 
Included  in  the  list  are  Dover  Harbour,  costing  3|  millions  ;  Devon- 
port  Dockyard  extension,  costing  4£  millions  ;  Gibraltar  Dockyard 
extension,  costing  2f  millions ;  and  works  at  Simon's  Bay,  costing 
over  2  millions.  A  series  of  Special  Acts  of  Parliament  has  been 
passed  (from  1895  to  1905)  authorising  loans  for  the  execution  of  this 
programme,  and  providing  for  the  redemption  of  these  loans  by 
means  of  annuities  to  be  paid  out  of  naval  funds.  The  first  annuity 
became  chargeable  in  1902,  and  amounted  to  122,255?.  From  year 
to  year  the  annuity  has  grown  in  amount,  reaching  634,200?.  in 
1904-5,  1,214,400?.  in  1907-8,  and  1,264,000?.  in  the  coming  financial 
year.  The  expenditure  out  of  loans  began  in  1895-6,  when  it  was 
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721,000?.  ;  in  1904-5  it  had  risen  to  3,402,6002.  Since  that  date,  as 
important  works  have  been  completed,  expenditure  has  gradually 
fallen.  For  1907-8  it  was  estimated  at  1,135,000?.,  and  for  the 
coming  year  at  897,000?.  A  decision  was  taken  last  year  to  charge 
the  cost  of  further  new  works  to  Annual  Estimates  and  to  abandon 
the  loan  system.  For  many  years  to  come,  however,  the  annuity 
will  continue  to  be  a  heavy  charge  on  the  Navy  Estimates.  In 
1908-9  it  will  amount  to  1,264,000?.,  as  against  a  total  expenditure 
on  actual  works  buildings  and  repairs  (Vote  10)  of  1,043,000?.  The 
expenditure  on  additional  new  works  already  decided  upon,  but  as 
yet  in  very  early  stages  of  advancement,  will  involve  considerable 
increases  in  this  vote  while  the  annuity  is  running.  For  instance, 
on  the  naval  base  at  Rosyth  3J  millions  are  to  be  spent,  according 
to  present  plans,  and  larger  expenditure  may  follow ;  but  only 
30,000?.  has  been  voted  for  1908-9.  Lord  Tweedmouth  stated  in  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  (on  the  18th  of  March)  that  it  is  hoped 
to  complete  this  work  in  seven  years.  If  this  is  done,  the  average 
annual  charge  on  Votes  10  and  8  will  be  about  460,000?. — or  an  increase 
of  45  per  cent,  on  all  works  included  in  Vote  10  for  the  coming  year. 
Besides  Rosyth,  other  large  works  are  in  hand  or  contemplated, 
most  of  which  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  recent  construction 
of  many  very  large  ships,  such  as  the  Dreadnought  and  Invincible 
classes.  At  Portsmouth  Lord  Tweedmouth  states  that  a  new  entrance- 
lock  is  needed,  because  at  present  these  '  new  ships  cannot  be  taken 
in  without  great  difficulty.'  This  entrance-lock  is  to  cost  a  million, 
and  to  occupy  four  years  in  construction  :  only  65,000?.  is  to  be  voted 
for  the  coming  year  ;  the  average  annual  expenditure  in  the  following 
four  years  will  therefore  be  about  220,000*?.  At  Haulbowline  the  dry 
dock  is  to  be  lengthened  to  receive  the  large  new  ships  at  a  cost  of 
about  120,000?.,  and  74,000?.  will  be  required  after  1908-9.  On 
other  works,  after  that  year  has  ended,  large  sums  will  have  to  be 
spent— including  280,000?.  at  Simon's  Bay,  nearly  200,000?.  at  Dover, 
and  140,000?.  at  Devonport.  The  total  liability  on  large  works  at 
Rosyth  and  elsewhere  requiring  to  be  met  out  of  Estimates  subsequent 
to  1908-9  will  be  from  4|  to  5  millions.  Facts  such  as  these  convey 
Home  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  indirect  needs  of  a  modern  navy. 
They  throw  a  strong  light  also  on  the  lack  of  full  appreciation  of 
necessary  requirements  displayed  in  the  Memorandum  on  Admiralty 
Policy  issued  by  Lord  Cawdor  at  the  end  of  1905.  It  was  stated 
therein  that  '  many  projects  which  appeared  inevitable  owing  to 
want  of  dockyard  accommodation  can  be  abandoned '  because  of  the 
'  removal  of  ships  from  the  fighting  list.'  It  was  added  that  '  the 
saving  here  (on  projected  works)  has  been  about  five  millions  sterling  ' 
— an  imaginary  economy  truly,  in  view  of  the  figures  given  above. 
Obriously,  if  the  construction  of  very  large  and  deep-draught  ships 
continues  on  a  great  scale,  and  with  successive  increases  in  size  like 
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those  which  have  been  made  of  late,  the  difficulty  of  providing  suit- 
able harbour  and  dock  accommodation  will  be  accentuated  and 
will  necessitate  great  additional  outlay  on  further  engineering  works. 
Some  comfort  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  similarly  costly 
works  will  have  to  be  undertaken  abroad  if  many  similar  ships  are 
built.  For  instance,  the  enlargement  of  the  North  Sea  Canal  will 
cost  Germany  10  to  11  millions  ;  and  considerable  expenditure  has 
been  and  will  be  required  on  German  dockyards,  building  slips, 
and  plant  beyond  what  has  hitherto  sufficed  for  the  construction 
and  accommodation  of  previous  warships  which  are  of  much  smaller 
size.  From  the  taxpayers'  point  of  view,  however,  this  is  but  cold 
comfort.  The  vote  for  works  in  future  years  must  be  a  much  larger 
one  than  in  the  past.  Concurrently  there  must  be  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  vote  for  new  construction,  if  the  building  of  the 
larger  types  is  continued  and  the  necessary  numbers  of  ships  provided 
to  keep  pace  with  foreign  programmes. 

NAVAL  STORES 

Another  cause  of  increased  expenditure  in  the  immediate  future 
is  the  absolute  necessity  of  replenishing  the  stocks  of  stores  held  in 
reserve  at  naval  stations  at  home  and  abroad.  During  the  last  three 
financial  years  the  sums  voted  for  the  purchase  of  naval  stores  have 
been  kept  comparatively  small  by  withdrawing  large  quantities  from 
stock  '  without  replacement ' — that  is,  by  diminishing  stocks  and  so 
'  aiding  cash  expenditure.'  The  writer  drew  attention  to  this  matter 
in  the  pages  of  this  Review  (April  1906),  and  emphasised  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  adequate  reserves  of  stores  to  meet  the  urgent  necessi- 
ties of  the  Fleet  in  case  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  war.  At  that  time 
official  figures  were  not  available  as  to  the  actual  withdrawals  from 
stock  without  replacement ;  but  enough  was  known  to  indicate 
that  they  were  being  made  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  current  votes  were 
being  correspondingly  reduced.  No  reasonable  person  will  advocate 
the  retention  of  excessive  reserves  of  stores,  having  regard  to  the 
danger  of  deterioration  by  lapse  of  time  or  the  possibility  of  stores 
being  made  obsolete  in  pattern  if  long  retained  in  store.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  administrators  who  desire 
to  reduce  Navy  Estimates  to  cut  down  the  vote  for  stores  and  to 
diminish  stocks.  This  temptation,  if  yielded  to  for  some  time,  must 
lead  inevitably  to  considerable  depletion  of  reserves  and  to  serious 
risks  of  insufficient  supplies  in  case  of  war. 

The  fifth  line  of  figures  in  the  official  table  (reproduced  on  p.  520) 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  withdrawals  have  been  carried  without 
replacement  during  the  period  1905-8.  In  the  last  three  financial 
years  the  aggregate  value  of  these  withdrawals,  and  the  corresponding 
'  aid  to  cash  expenditure,'  has  exceeded  three  millions  sterling  ;  this 
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huge  sum  is  to  be  increased  by  half  a  million  in  the  coming  year. 
Clearly  so  great  reductions  of  stocks  of  stores  require  justification ; 
both  Lord  Cawdor  (in  his  Memorandum  of  November  1905)  and  Lord 
Tweedmouth  (in  his  Explanatory  Statement  for  1908-9)  have  recog- 
nised this  necessity,  and  have  attempted  explanations.  Three 
considerations  are  urged  in  justification  of  the  transactions.  First, 
it  is  stated  that  the  closing  or  reduction  of  foreign  naval  stations  has 
made  it  possible  to  make  available,  for  the  Fleet  in  general,  stocks  of 
stores  hitherto  maintained  abroad  for  use  on  particular  stations. 
Second,  it  is  claimed  that  the  removal  from  the  Navy  List  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  ships  declared  to  be  of  no  fighting  value,  and 
treated  as  obsolete  or  obsolescent,  has  set  free  large  quantities  of 
stores  for  general  use  in  other  ships  still  on  the  Effective  List.  Third, 
it  is  asserted  that,  after  careful  inquiry  by  competent  authorities, 
it  has  been  found  possible,  without  prejudice  or  disadvantage  to 
necessary  requirements  of  the  Navy,  to  reduce  the  standard  previously 
in  force  for  reserves  of  stores,  and  to  depend  to  a  greater  extent  on 
manufacturers  and  merchants  to  give  prompt  delivery  in  case  of  need. 
As  Lord  Tweedmouth  put  it  in  his  speech  on  the  18th  of  March  : 
;  We  can  get  our  stores  very  much  more  quickly  than  we  used  to  do. 
.  .  .  A  fixed  sum  has  been  decided  upon,  and  we  shall  make 
provision  to  keep  a  sufficient  supply  of  stores  for  all  purposes  that 
may  be  required.'  Lord  Tweedmouth  makes  it  clear  that  the  era 
of  withdrawals  without  replacement  is  drawing  to  a  close  when  he 
says  (in  his  Explanatory  Statement)  :  '  By  1909-10  surplus  stocks 
will  have  practically  disappeared,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  stores 
required  for  the  Fleet  will  have  to  be  provided  for  in  cash  by  Parlia- 
ment.' The  main  question,  however,  remains  open  to  doubt.  Are 
the  explanations  above  recited  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  has  been 
a  real  '  surplus  '  or  *  redundancy  '  of  stores  in  the  past  three  years, 
which  surplus  could  be  '  withdrawn  without  replacement '  while 
maintaining  an  adequate  reserve  ?  This  question  is  vital  and  may  be 
considered  briefly. 

As  to  the  first  explanation — the  effect  of  closing  or  reducing  foreign 
stations — it  must  be  noted  that  the  total  value  of  reserve  stocks  of 
naval  stores  requiring  to  be  maintained  at  any  time  depends  primarily 
upon  the  needs  of  the  existing  fleet  in  commission  and  reserve.  It  is 
not  affected  much  by  alterations  in  the  distribution  of  stocks  between 
home  and  foreign  stations.  The  needs  of  each  station,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  the  numbers  and  types  of  ships  serving  thereon  from 
year  to  year  ;  but,  for  the  Navy  as  a  whole,  the  total  reserves  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  requirements  of  all  effective  ships  wherever  stationed. 
Certain  classes  of  stores  are  more  easily  procurable  at  home ;  conse- 
quently they  may  have  to  be  kept  in  smaller  quantities  here  than  they 
would  be  at  distant  stations.  But  the  aggregate  effect  of  this  con- 
sideration on  the  values  of  stocks  must  be  small.  Closing  or  reducing 
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foreign  stations,  if  taken  alone,  could  have  had  but  little  influence 
on  the  great  reduction  of  stocks  made  in  recent  years.  According  to 
published  official  returns,  the  total  value  of  the  stocks  of  stores  at  foreign 
yards  and  depots  on  the  31st  of  March  1904  was  1,826,6852.  :  a  year 
later  it  was  1,850,0002.  From  these  figures  it  is  obvious  that  even 
if  foreign  depots  had  been  nearly  stripped  of  stores  their  stocks  could 
not  have  provided  more  than  one  half  of  the  3  millions'  worth  of 
stores  '  drawn  from  stock  without  replacement '  between  the  1st  of 
April  1905  and  the  31st  of  March  1908.  The  same  official  papers 
state  that  the  total  value  of  the  stocks  of  stores  in  home  yards  on 
the  31st  of  March  1905  was  3,928,361/.,  and  that  the  corresponding 
value  for  several  preceding  years  had  been  from  3J  to  4  millions. 
Hence  it  appears  that  withdrawals  from  stock  without  replacement 
of  more  than  3  millions  in  three  years  must  have  had  a  very  serious 
effect  on  reserves. 

The  second  explanation — stores  set  free  for  general  use  by  removal 
of  obsolete  ships  from  the  Navy  List — also  furnishes  no  sufficient 
justification  for  the  large  withdrawals  from  stock  without  replace- 
ment. Readers  who  desire  to  know  exactly  what  has  been  done  in 
'  scrapping '  ships,  and  what  exaggerated  estimates  have  been  made 
of  savings  effected  by  a  '  courageous  stroke  of  the  pen '  in  1904 
— to  quote  Mr.  Balfour's  words — may  turn  to  this  Review  for  May 
1905  and  April  1906.  The  statements  then  made  by  the  writer, 
after  thorough  investigation  of  facts,  have  never  been  challenged. 
Lord  Tweedmouth  (on  the  18th  of  March)  again  stated — of  course  in 
accordance  with  the  brief  furnished  to  him — that  in  consequence  of 
the  scrapping  of  150  ships,  large  quantities  of  naval  stores  and  of 
ammunition  were  set  free  and  have  since  been  used  in  other  vessels. 
In  April  1906  the  writer  published  in  this  Review  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  grand  total  of  155  ships  said  to  have  been  '  scrapped  '  or  '  weeded 
out,'  and  showed  that  a  very  large  number  of  these  ships  had  not  been 
regarded  as  effective  for  many  years  past ;  many  of  them  being  em- 
ployed simply  on  harbour  services  as  hulks,  receiving  ships,  &c.  Only 
forty- three  vessels  out  of  the  155  were  really  removed  from  the  Effective 
List  of  the  Navy  ;  and  out  of  these  forty-three  vessels,  no  fewer  than 
thirty-six  were  small  cruisers,  sloops,  and  gunboats.  This  summary 
of  the  facts  disposes  completely  of  the  claim  that  by  scrapping  ships 
very  large  quantities  of  stores  and  ammunition  suitable  for  general 
use  in  the  Fleet  were  set  free,  and  that  their  amount  could  produce  a 
marked  effect  on  future  reserves  or  on  annual  votes. 

The  third  explanation — revision  of  the  standard  for  stocks — must 
therefore  be  taken  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  large  withdrawals 
'  without  replacement.'  This  kind  of  economy  has  been  practised 
previously.  It  has  enabled  temporary  reductions  to  be  made  in 
Navy  Estimates  for  certain  years ;  but  it  has  always  been  followed 
by  reaction  and  by  increased  subsequent  expenditure  in  replenishment 
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of  stocks.  Lord  Tweedmouth  in  his  Statement  admits  that  a  *  fresh 
sum  of  some  700,0002.  has  to  be  provided  to  buy  the  balance  of  naval 
stores  required  for  1908-9.'  It  is  proposed  to  'draw  from  stock  with- 
out replacement,'  next  year,  stores  to  the  value  of  500,0002.  ;  but  the 
provision  made  for  Naval  Stores  (Vote  8  Sec.  2)  is  raised  in  the  New 
Estimates  to  2,113,0002.  as  against  223,2002.  for  1907-8— an  increase 
of  over  70  per  cent.  Most  fortunately  the  corner  has  been  turned  in 
time  of  peace.  No  practical  test  has  been  put  upon  the  present  reduced 
standard  of  stocks  by  the  stern  necessities  of  war ;  and  it  will  be  well 
if  Lord  Tweedmouth  and  Mr.  Eobertson  follow  up  their  first  step 
by  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  real  necessities  of  the  Fleet  as  it 
stands  to-day  in  regard  to  reserves  of  stores.  It  is  to  their  credit  that 
action  has  been  taken  in  this  important  matter  at  a  time  when  there 
were  great  inducements  to  favour  a  minimum  expenditure  on  stores. 

REPAIRS  OF  THE  FLEET 

Considerable  anxiety  has  existed  for  some  time  past  as  to  the  state 
of  repair  of  the  Fleet  in  commission  and  reserve.  Probably  many  of 
the  statements  made  in  regard  thereto  have  been  exaggerated,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  provision  made  for  repairs  and  maintenance 
of  the  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  during  the  last  three  financial  years 
has  been  of  moderate  amount  in  proportion  to  the  capital  value  of 
the  Fleet  and  having  regard  to  the  complexity  and  delicacy  of  the 
mechanical  equipment  of  modern  warships.  When  comparisons  are 
made  between  actual  expenditure  on  repairs  and  maintenance  in  past 
years  and  the  provision  in  recent  Estimates  this  conclusion  is  inevitable. 
It  is  essential  to  the  retention  of  naval  supremacy  that  completed 
ships  on  the  Effective  List  should  be  kept  in  the  highest  possible  state 
of  efficiency,  with  propelling  apparatus,  armaments  and  equipments 
in  thorough  repair  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  This  result  can  only 
be  secured  by  constant  care  and  large  expenditure.  The  relatively 
moderate  provision  made  for  repairs  and  maintenance  (including  sea 
stores)  since  1904-5,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  has  not  sufficed 
to  secure  full  efficiency.  He  gave  reasons  for  that  opinion  in  this 
Review  for  July  1905,  when  the  provision  was  first  reduced.  It  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  repeat  what  was  then  said,  but  it 
is  important  to  summarise  the  recent  history  of  the  subject  and  to 
make  the  present  position  clear. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  annual  expenditure  on  repairs 
and  maintenance  stood  at  nearly  2  millions :  it  approached  2| 
millions  in  1901-2.  These  amounts  were  found  to  be  inadequate  ; 
repairs  fell  into  arrear.  Lord  Selborne  grappled  with  the  difficulty, 
called  in  the  aid  of  private  firms,  spent  over  7  millions  in  the  two 
following  financial  years,  and  provided  nearly  4  millions  in  the 
Estimates  for  1904-5,  declaring  in  his  Explanatory  Statement  of 
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February  1905  that  he  did  not  '  believe  the  Fleet  has  ever  been  in  a 
more  perfect  state  of  repair  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment.'  This 
satisfactory  condition  of  things  did  not  continue.  At  the  end  of  1904 
the  '  scrapping '  policy  was  adopted.  The  expenditure  on  repairs 
and  maintenance  in  1904-5  was  321,0002.  less  than  the  provision 
which  had  been  thought  necessary  by  Lord  Selborne  when  the  Esti- 
mates were  framed.  A  general  impression  was  produced  in  the 
public  mind  that  this  large  reduction  in  expenditure  on  repairs  as 
compared  with  the  original  provision  was  a  consequence  of  getting 
rid  of  useless  ships.  The  facts  were  quite  otherwise,  and  were  shown  to 
be  so  by  the  writer  in  the  article  above  mentioned.  Not  as  much  as 
100,000?.  was  claimed  by  Admiralty  representatives,  when  challenged 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  saving  on  repairs  and  maintenance 
resulting  from  '  scrapping '  ships.  While  claims  to  considerable  savings 
were  put  forward  it  was  admitted  that  even  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  real  savings  produced  by  striking  ships  off  the  Navy  List  had 
not  been  made.  In  1905-6  the  provision  for  repairs  and  maintenance 
was  about  3,317,000?.,  in  1906-7  2,778,000?.,  in  1907-8  2,969,000?. 
That  for  the  coming  year  is  3,828,000?.  :  as  against  an  average  annual 
provision  in  the  preceding  three  years  of  little  more  than  3  millions. 
At  one  step,  therefore,  the  provision  has  been  advanced  more  than 
25  per  cent.  No  better  proof  could  be  given  of  the  determination  of 
Lord  Tweedmouth  and  his  present  colleagues  to  keep  the  ships  of  the 
Navy  in  efficient  repair ;  nor  could  there  be  more  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  justice  of  past  criticisms  of  insufficient  expenditure  on  repairs 
during  the  past  three  years.  The  writer  may  be  pardoned  for  adding 
that  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  such  close  approximation  between  the 
provision  now  made  in  the  Navy  Estimates  and  the  round  figure  for 
repairs  and  maintenance  (4  millions  per  annum)  which  he  ventured 
to  put  forward  in  these  pages  nearly  three  years  ago.  Critics  then 
suggested  that  he  was  biassed  in  his  judgment  and  that  the  figure 
was  too  high.  Lord  Cawdor's  Statement  of  Policy  of  November  1905 
gave  the  official  estimate  of  3,105,000?.  as  the  average  annual  future 
provision  for  repairs,  &c.,  but  subsequent  experience  has  proved  it  to 
be  inadequate.  Mr.  Robertson  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  more  than 
one  occasion  has  dealt  with  this  matter,  and  has  expressed  the  deter- 
mination of  Lord  Tweedmouth  and  himself  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
satisfactory  condition  of  the  Fleet.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  also 
that  during  the  period  of  service  of  these  gentlemen  at  the  Admiralty 
practical  proof  has  been  shown  of  their  good  faith  in  this  respect. 
The  actual  expenditure  on  repairs  has  considerably  exceeded  the 
provision  made  in  the  Estimates  :  whereas  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  their  accession  to  office  the  contrary  was  true.  Mr.  Robert- 
son stated  in  the  recent  debate  that  on  repairs  alone  in  1905-6  the 
actual  expenditure  was  437,000?.  less  than  the  provision  made  in  the 
Estimates  :  whereas  injthe  two  years  1906-7  and  1907-8  the  actual 
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expenditure  had  exceeded  the  provision  by  about  half  a  million.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  a  determined 
effort  is  being  made  to  overtake  arrears  of  repairs,  and  that  the  lesson 
taught  by  recent  events  will  prevent  any  tendency  to  starve  future 
expenditure  on  repairs  and  maintenance  which  are  essential  to  the 
full  efficiency  of  the  Fleet.  Whatever  standard  of  relative  naval 
force  may  be  accepted  or  attained,  so  far  as  numbers  of  ships  on  the 
Effective  Lists  are  concerned,  that  form  of  comparison  can  only  be 
of  value  when  ships  included  in  those  lists  are  kept  fully  efficient 
and  ready  for  action.  Mere  enumerations  of  ships  without  considera- 
tion of  their  condition  must  be  misleading,  and  will  probably  be 
dangerous.  Yet  that  is  the  method  which  has  been  very  commonly 
followed. 

THE  SHIPBUILDING  PROGKAMME 

The  provision  for  new  construction  in  1908-9  exclusive  of  arma- 
ments amounts  to  7,545,0002.,  and  is  less  than  the  corresponding 
provision  made  during  any  year  in  this  century.  In  1907-8  it  was 
8,100,0002. ;  in  1904-5  it  exceeded  11J  millions,  largely  in  consequence 
of  the  purchase  of  two  Chilian  battleships ;  the  previous  range  since 
1901-2  has  been  between  these  two  years.  This  drop  in  new  con- 
struction— coming  immediately  after  the  revision  of  the  German 
naval  programme  with  its  largely  increased  expenditure — naturally 
gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion.  Mr.  Robertson  stated  in  the 
debate  that  our  expenditure  on  shipbuilding  repairs  and  armaments 
in  the  coining  financial  year  would  be  11,221,5342.  as  against  9,479,4512. 
for  Germany.  The  Parliamentary  Return  obtained  by  Mr.  Thomasson 
in  August  1906  (No.  310)  gives  details  of  expenditure  on  new  con- 
struction and  armaments  from  1896  to  1905  for  the  principal  European 
navies  and  the  United  States  Navy ;  it  may  be  consulted  by  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  and  desire  to  study  relative  as  well 
as  actual  expenditure.  All  that  can  be  said  here  is  that,  although 
German  naval  expenditure  more  closely  approaches  that  of  Great 
Britain  than  it  has  done  previously,  and  unprecedented  efforts  are 
being  made  to  increase  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  German  fleet, 
it  is  universally  agreed  that  our  present  position  is  satisfactory  as 
against  any  possible  combination  of  foreign  navies ;  and  that  it  will 
remain  so  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1910 — notwithstanding  the  modest 
programme  of  further  new  construction  proposed  for  the  coming  year 
— even  if  there  should  be  full  realisation  of  the  new  German  pro- 
gramme, which  provides  for  laying  down  in  1908  three  battleships 
and  an  armoured  cruiser — all  of  very  large  dimensions.  The  sur- 
passing warship-building  capability  of  this  country  and  its  unrivalled 
resources  in  the  manufacture  of  armour,  guns,  and  gun -mountings, 
developed  by  the  continuous  demands  made  by  Admiralty  programmes 
since  the  Naval  Defence  Act  of  1889,  make  it  certain  that  we  can 
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maintain  our  lead,  provided  the  necessary  funds  are  voted  by  Par- 
liament. Mr.  Asquith's  declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
(in  the  debate  of  the  10th  of  March),  confirmed  by  Lord  Tweedmouth 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  following  week,  has  satisfied  Parliament 
and  has  reassured  the  country.  Whatever  Germany  may  do  or 
attempt  it  is  in  our  power  to  exceed,  and  the  nation  will  endorse  the 
principle  enumerated  by  Mr.  Asquith  when  he  said  '  it  is  the  duty 
[of  the  Government]  to  provide,  and  it  would  provide  not  only  a 
sufficient  number  of  ships  but  for  such  a  date  of  laying  down  of  such 
ships  that  .  .  .  the  superiority  of  Germany  [in  the  Dreadnought  and 
large  armoured  cruiser  classes  of  most  recent  design]  would  not 
oecome  an  actual  fact.'  It  must  be  recognised  also  that  the  Royal 
Navy  possesses  an  enormous  superiority  in  completed  ships  of 
earlier  date  than  the  classes  particularly  dealt  with  in  the  naval  debate. 
Lord  Cawdor's  Return  of  July  1907  (No.  Ill)  indicates  this  clearly. 
It  shows  that  (excluding  the  Dreadnought,  Lord  Nelson,  and  Aga- 
memnon) on  the  1st  of  June,  1907,  Great  Britain  had  thirty-eight 
completed  battleships  less  than  twenty-five  years  old,  which  were 
ranked  by  the  Admiralty  as  fully  effective  for  war  ;  at  the  same  date 
the  United  States  had  eighteen,  France  thirteen,  and  Germany  eleven, 
fii  the  same  Return  the  Admiralty  classed  as  '  obsolescent '  eighteen 
British  battleships,  many  of  which  are  still  of  great  value  and  less 
than  twenty  years  old,  four  United  States  battleships,  six  French, 
and  nine  German.  All  the  German  ships  thus  classed  by  the  Ad- 
miralty as  '  obsolescent '  had  been  launched  since  1890  :  five  of  them 
were  launched  between  1896  and  1900.  For  armoured  cruisers  the 
corresponding  numbers  of  ships  classed  by  the  Admiralty  as  non- 
obsolescent  were — for  Great  Britain  thirty-two,  United  States  twelve, 
France  eighteen,  Germany  six.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  action 
subsequently  taken  by  Germany  in  fixing  a  shorter  term  for  the  '  life  ' 
of  a  warship  and  hastening  the  construction  of  so-called  '  substitute  ' 
ships  to  replace  existing  vessels  when  they  reached  the  age-limit  may 
have  had  some  relation  to  the  expression  of  British  official  opinion, 
and  that  great  effects  will  follow  from  the  publication  of  a  small 
Parliamentary  Paper  which  costs  only  one  penny.  It  has  been  the 
practice  hitherto  in  Returns  for  war  fleets  associated  with  the  name 
of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  include  only  statements  of  fact,  and  to  avoid 
expressions  of  opinion  as  to  vessels  of  other  navies  being  obsolescent  or 
obsolete.  That  practice  may  well  be  reverted  to  in  future  documents 
of  the  kind.  Each  naval  authority  necessarily  has  to  decide  on  the 
classification  and  term  of  service  of  its  own  ships,  and  is  free  to  form 
its  opinion  respecting  foreign  ships  ;  but  it  is  preferable  not  to  publisk 
that  opinion  in  officially  authorised  papers. 

One  notable  feature  in  recent  debates  on  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gramme is  the  frank  recognition  by  many  speakers  of  the  error  com- 
mitted in  laying  down  the  Dreadnought  in  1905  and  forcing  on  her 
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construction  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  universal  attention,  and  to 
provoke  rival  foreign  building  programmes.  Amongst  the  most 
outspoken  utterances  were  those  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
and  Mr.  Asquith.  The  latter  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  policy 
which  was  long  followed  by  the  Admiralty,  but  unfortunately 
departed  from  in  the  case  of  the  Dreadnought  and  Invincible  class. 
He  said : 

Our  shipbuilding  policy  and  the  whole  of  our  naval  policy  is  a  purely 
defensive  one.  We  not  only  do  not  wish  to  take  the  lead,  but  we  want  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  prevent  a  new  spurt  in  competitive  shipbuilding 
between  the  great  Naval  Powers.  We  do  not,  as  the  Estimates  .  .  .  sufficiently 
show,  build  against  programmes  which  are  merely  on  paper. 

This  statesmanlike  utterance  was  warmly  approved  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  it  cannot  undo  mischief  already  wrought.  There 
never  was  a  greater  incentive  to  '  a  new  spurt  in  competitive  ship- 
building '  than  that  given  by  our  naval  authorities  three  years  ago. 
Lord  Tweedmouth  remarked : 

I  do  not  at  all  encourage  the  repetition  of  the  construction  of  the  Dreadnought, 
It  was  built  in  thirteen  months,  and,  of  course,  we  were  very  proud  of  it. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  experiment  we  ought  to  repeat,  because  the  three 
Temeraires  are  infinitely  better  than  the  Dreadnought,  and  the  three  St. 
Vincents  will  again  be  a  great  advance.  ...  It  is  really  wise  and  good  policy 
not  to  enter  into  too  big  a  programme. 

One  wonders  how  such  a  statement  as  this  will  be  received  by  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  Dreadnought.  Her  design  was  stated 
to  be  the  outcome  of  a  careful  study  of  the  lessons  derived  from  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  and  of  the  ripe  experience  of  the  naval  authorities 
at  the  Admiralty,  fortified  by  the  advice  of  a  special  committee.  The 
Dreadnought  was  laid  down  in  October  1905,  launched  in  February 
1906,  and  commissioned  little  more  than  a  year  after  her  keel  was  laid. 
Experience  with  the  Dreadnought  was  practically  non-existent  when 
the  design  for  the  Temeraires  was  completed.  These  ships  were 
officially  laid  down  in  December  1906  and  January  1907 ;  but  nearly 
320,000?.  was  spent  on  each  of  the  dockyard-built  ships  before  the 
31st  of  March  1907.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  designs  must 
have  been  completed  some  months  before  the  vessels  were  laid  down, 
and  that  much  preparatory  work  was  done  previously.  Yet  Lord 
Tweedmouth  declares  the  '  Temeraires  to  be  infinitely  better  '  than  the 
Dreadnought,  from  which  statement  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  changes 
of  importance,  increasing  offensive  or  defensive  powers,  were  made  in 
their  design.  From  official  publications  it  is  known  that  the  Temeraires 
draw  six  inches  more  water  and  are  of  700  tons  greater  displacement 
than  the  Dreadnought ;  but  no  statement  has  been  made  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  improvements  introduced.  From  the  above-stated 
facts,  however,  it  is  clear  that  changes  made  must  have  been  the 
result  simply  of  further  consideration  of  the  problems  involved, 
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possibly  supplemented  by  study  of  the  later  stages  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war ;  they  could  not  have  been  based  upon  actual  ex- 
perience with  the  Dreadnought.  Furthermore,  in  the  St.  Vincent 
class — two  of  which  were  laid  down  at  the  end  of  December 
and  the  beginning  of  February  last — one  finds  an  increase  made 
in  displacement  of  650  tons  and  in  length  of  10  feet  as  compared 
with  the  Temeraire.  Here  again  experience  with  the  Temeraires  is 
non-existent  as  they  are  incomplete  ;  and  the  changes  made — the 
character  of  which  is  unknown  as  yet — must  have  been  the  result  of 
further  consideration  of  the  cruises  and  trials  of  the  Dreadnought  or 
change  in  the  opinion  of  the  naval  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 
If  this  is  a  correct  view  of  the  case  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the 
commencement  of  the  Temeraires  was  made  at  so  early  a  date,  because 
delay  would  have  enabled  them  to  have  been  sister-ships  of  the  St. 
Vincent  described  by  Lord  Tweedmouth  as  '  again  a  great  advance.' 
No  case  has  been  established  for  starting  on  the  Dreadnought  herself 
until  Germany  had  shown  its  hand  and  laid  down  the  new  vessels 
now  in  progress,  the  first  of  which  was  launched  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  German  programme  fixed  three  years  as  the  period  of  construction, 
and  the  German  financial  arrangements  are  based  on  that  term  of 
years.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  build  first-class  battleships  and  cruisers 
in  two  years  if  that  is  thought  desirable  ;  at  a  pinch  the  period  of 
construction  can  be  abridged.  At  the  time  the  Dreadnought  was  laid 
down  our  position  was  one  of  assured  supremacy  in  vessels  of  existing 
types.  All  that  was  said  in  praise  of  her  alleged  superiority  in  fighting 
power  by  those  responsible  for  her  construction,  if  it  had  been  true — 
which  is  not  admitted — only  tended  to  discredit  and  depreciate  our 
existing  ships,  and  to  incite  other  navies  to  press  forward  vessels 
similar  or  superior  to  the  DreadnougM.  For  a  long  time  the  true  facts 
of  the  case  were  obscured,  and  those  who  raised  a  voice  in  opposition 
were  called  ugly  names  and  their  criticisms  were  drowned  in  a  chorus 
of  praise.  Now  a  saner  view  is  beginning  to  prevail,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  recent  debates.  No  good  purpose  would  be  served  by 
dwelling  on  past  controversies,  but  it  is  of  national  importance  to  have 
the  facts  understood  generally,  both  as  a  lesson  and  a  warning  against 
hasty  departures  from  a  policy  that  has  been  proved  by  long  ex- 
perience to  be  satisfactory  and  suited  to  our  conditions. 

The  effect  upon  naval  finance  of  the  great  increase  in  size  and  cost 
of  vessels  of  the  Dreadnought  and  Invincible  classes  will  be  felt  for 
years  to  come.  In  round  figures  the  capital  invested  in  one  of  these 
vessels,  when  completely  equipped  for  service,  approaches  2  millions 
sterling.  If  such  a  vessel  is  built  in  two  years,  this  great  outlay  must  be 
incurred  within  that  period,  although  it  may  be  distributed  over  three 
financial  years.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Bellerophon,  officially 
laid  down  on  New  Year's  Day  1907,  nearly  320,000?.  was  spent  in  the 
financial  year  1906-7,  about  897,0002.  in  1907-8,  and  about  412,OOOZ. 
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will  be  spent  in  1908-9,  on  hull,  armour,  gun-mountings,  propelling 
and  auxiliary  machinery  and  equipment — exclusive  of  the  sums 
required  for  guns,  ammunition,  stores,  &c.  These  figures  indicate 
the  heavy  expenditure  that  must  be  met  if  the  construction  within 
two  years  of  a  number  of  such  vessels  is  undertaken.  In  1908-9 
about  4,150,0002.  will  be  expended  on  the  six  vessels  of  the  Ttmtraire 
and  St.  Vincent  classes  now  building  ;  that  is  to  say,  fully  55  per  cent, 
of  the  total  expenditure  on  new  construction  for  that  year  will  be 
concentrated  on  these  six  ships.  If  the  period  of  construction  were 
made  three  years  instead  of  two,  the  average  annual  charge  would 
be  correspondingly  reduced.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  until  a  vessel 
is  finished  and  ready  for  service,  the  expenditure  upon  her  is  non- 
productive, because  she  cannot  form  a  unit  in  the  Effective  Fleet. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  limits  to  the  financial  burdens  which  a 
nation  can  bear,  and  the  question  of  the  naval  force  of  maritime 
countries  is  distinctly  relative  in  its  nature.  If  Germany  assigns 
three  years,  and  France  four  years,  as  the  period  of  construction,  two 
years  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  unalterable  period  for  the  construction 
of  British  battleships  and  large  armoured  cruisers.  The  essential 
condition  is  that  our  ships  shall  be  ready  for  service  at  least  as  soon  as, 
and  by  preference  rather  sooner  than,  foreign  vessels  which  they  have 
been  constructed  to  surpass.  This  remark  seems  necessary,  because 
in  recent  debates  many  speakers,  including  an  ex-Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  took  the  line  that  '  when  works  had  been  entered 
upon,  the  sooner  they  were  completed  the  better.'  This  remark  was 
made,  it  is  true,  in  regard  to  the  new  naval  station  at  Rosyth,  and  not 
in  relation  to  shipbuilding.  But  the  same  principle  applies  to  all 
kinds  of  competitive  naval  undertakings.  Kosyth,  as  an  answer  to 
the  great  engineering  works  contemplated  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
North  Sea  Canal  and  improvements  in  German  naval  ports,  should 
be  completed  before  the  German  works  are  available  for  use  by 
vessels  of  the  most  recent  types  now  building.  If  there  were  unlimited 
funds  available,  the  earliest  possible  completion  of  Rosyth  would  be 
desirable,  no  doubt,  and  every  possible  means  should  be  taken  to 
advance  construction.  In  existing  conditions,  however,  and  in  view 
of  other  demands  on  the  national  purse,  it  is  wise  to  consider  what  is  a 
reasonable  and  sufficient  rate  of  construction  consistently  with  the 
fulfilment  of  the  fundamental  condition  that  Great  Britain's  command 
of  the  sea  is  maintained. 

In  1908-9,  but  late  in  the  year,  it  is  proposed  to  lay  down  another 
battleship  of  the  St.  Vincent  class  ;  a  fourth  cruiser — which  Lord 
Tweedmouth  described  as  '  another  Invincible  with  improvements  '  ; 
six  cruisers — five  of  which  are  to  be  from  4000  to  5000  tons,  having 
1  23  to  24  knots  speed,  and  able  to  keep  the  sea  for  a  considerable 
time.'  In  addition  there  are  to  be  laid  down  a  number  of  destroyers 
and  submarines.  On  these  new  vessels  little  progress  will  be  made 
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before  the  financial  year  ends.  The  aggregate  expenditure  upon 
them  in  1908-9  is  750,000?.,  while  the  total  cost  when  completed  is 
estimated  at  7£  millions.  In  this  respect  the  precedents  of  previous 
years  are  closely  followed,  and  Mr.  Robertson  had  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  criticisms  of  small  progress  to  be  made  in  the  coming  year. 
He  foreshadowed  this  cruiser  programme  in  July  last,  when  the  Ship- 
building Vote  for  1907-8  was  considered  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  proposals  is  the  start  to  be  made 
with  cruisers  of  small  size.  If  the  conditions  mentioned  by  Lord 
Tweedmouth  are  fulfilled,  these  cruisers  will  have  to  be  of  the  '  pro- 
tected '  type,  as  they  cannot  possibly  carry  side -armour  even  of  moderate 
thickness.  Three  years  ago  the  protected  cruiser  class  was  treated 
in  official  statements  as  of  little  worth  ;  many  vessels  of  that  class 
were  'scrapped,'  although  they  were  capable  of  further  and  useful 
service,  and  were  well  adapted  for  work  in  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic. 
Great  differences  of  opinion  still  prevail  as  to  the  value  of  enormous 
cruisers  like  the  Invincible  class,  but  all  are  agreed  that  smaller  cruisers 
are  requisite,  and  Germany  has  steadily  advanced  their  construction 
while  we  stood  still.  Lord  Tweedmouth  was  advised  to  describe  the 
Invincibles  as  capable  of  taking  part  with  battleships  in  fleet-actions. 
Grave  difficulties  obviously  exist  in  the  way  of  making  such  an 
association  effective,  seeing  that  the  Invincibles  are  of  considerably 
greater  length  and  are  likely  to  be  inferior  in  manoeuvring  power 
to  battleships.  Their  armour  protection  is  also  distinctly  inferior 
to  that  in  true  battleships.  Not  a  few  recognised  authorities 
would  much  prefer  that  the  money  required  to  produce  another 
Invincible,  even  '  with  improvements,'  should  be  spent  on  the 
construction  of  five  or  six  cruisers  of  moderate  size  and  armament, 
with  good  speed  and  large  coal-endurance,  capable  of  acting  as  the 
'  eyes '  of  a  fleet.  The  teachings  of  history  and  the  lessons  of 
the  last  naval  war  would  thus  be  utilised.  No  fleet  can  exist 
long  which  has  not  all  its  component  parts  well  proportioned. 
Sea-keeping  cruisers  capable  of  independent  action  and  possessing 
large  coal-endurance  are  essential  to  the  operations  of  war.  The 
so-called  Scouts  are  weak  in  armament  and  deficient  in  coal-supply 
for  scouting  services ;  the  Boadicea  has  similar  limitations.  The 
second-class  cruisers  designed  in  1888  are  growing  old,  and  many 
have  been  '  scrapped.'  What  is  wanted  is  clearly  a  development  of 
the  Amethyst  class  of  the  Royal  Navy,  which  grew  out  of  the  Pelorus 
class  designed  in  1893-4.  The  Germans  took  the  Pelorus  class  as  their 
model  for  a  small-cruiser  type,  at  which  they  have  worked  consistently 
for  ten  years.  Since  1902  the  construction  of  small  sea-keeping 
cruisers  for  the  Royal  Navy  has  been  practically  stopped;  the 
Scouts  do  not  belong  to  that  category.  Energy  and  expenditure 
have  been  bestowed  on  the  construction  of  vessels  possessing  high 
speed  hut  very  lira i tori  radius  of  action  and  weak  armaments.  It 
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is  satisfactory  to  find  that  wiser  counsels  have  now  prevailed,  and 
arrears  should  be  wiped  off  speedily  if  the  fleet  is  to  be  made  fully 
efficient. 

This  review  of  recent  naval  debates  and  the  new  Estimates  has  been 
necessarily  limited  in  scope.  Many  points  of  interest  have  been  omitted. 
One  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed,  however,  by  the  frankness  and  sincerity 
of  the  Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  Admiralty  throughout 
the  discussion.  There  has  been  no  attempt  at  evasion  or  conceal- 
ment :  the  actual  position  of  affairs  has  been  disclosed  ;  honest  attempts 
have  been  made  to  set  right  matters  which  are  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition — particularly  in  regard  to  repairs,  stocks  of  naval  stores, 
and  the  construction  of  cruisers.  As  to  future  naval  policy  a  definite 
pronouncement  has  been  made ;  the  world  has  been  told  once  more, 
in  language  that  admits  of  no  misunderstanding,  that  the  British 
Government  and  people  are  resolved  to  maintain,  at  all  costs,  that 
command  of  the  sea  without  which  the  Empire  cannot  exist. 

W.  H.  WHITE. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL    CRISIS 

L— POINTS   FOR    ELUCIDATION   IN    THE    BILL 


THE  Education  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  McKenna  contemplates  estab- 
lishing one  national  system  of  education  under  public  local  representa- 
tive management,  supported  by  the  rates  and  by  the  taxes. 

It  contemplates  by  the  side  of  this  system  setting  up  another  set 
of  privately  managed  and  presumably  denominational  schools,  which 
shall  be  aided  by  the  State,  and  which,  with  some  important  variations, 
will  resume  the  place  of  Voluntary  schools  before  1902. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  public  system  will  be  the  prevalent 
system  available  for  all  who  desire  it,  and  that  the  private  system 
will  supply  the  wants  of  a  relatively  small  minority  who  desire  these 
schools. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  after  the  years  of  controversy  through 
which  we  have  gone  the  nation  desires  that  the  question  of  the  or- 
ganisation and  maintenance  of  our  elementary  school  system  should 
be  settled,  and  apart  from  religious  controversies  the  public  recognise 
that  a  rate- supported  system  should  be  managed  by  the  ratepayers. 

There  are,  however,  two  opposing  difficulties.  There  is  a  power- 
ful, active  and  zealous  body  of  persons  interested  in  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  now  receiving  public  support  who  desire  that  their 
schools  shall  be  connected  as  closely  as  possible  with  Church  organisa- 
tions, and  largely  under  their  control  and  management.  If  these 
schools  are  to  be  supported  by  the  rates,  the  conflict  between  the 
ratepayers  and  the  private  managers  will  continue  so  long  as  dual 
management  is  allowed  to  continue. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  these  schools  lose  the  aid  of  the  rates  and 
yet  are  still  recognised,  there  are  many  who  fear  that  the  education 
given  in  these  schools  will  fall  off  in  quality,  for  lack  of  funds,  and 
that  if  they  exist  in  any  great  numbers  the  unity  of  our  national 
system  will  be  impaired. 

Let  us  consider  how  the  Bill  attempts  to  deal  with  this  matter. 

In  the  first  place  it  recognises  that  the  public  system  is  to  be  the 
dominant  system  which  is  to  cover  the  country,  and  the  other  system 
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is  to  meet  the  exceptional  case  of  those  parents  who  prefer  a  private 
and  denominational  organisation. 

In  order  to  secure  this  it  begins  by  practically  compelling  the 
transfer  of  most  schools  in  '  single-school  parishes  ' — that  is,  in  all 
rural  parishes  where  there  is  but  one  school.  If  the  Bill  becomes 
law  no  Voluntary  school  in  a  single- school  parish  will  obtain  any 
State  aid.  About  three-fourths  of  these  are  held  in  trust,  and  will 
have  to  be  transferred  to  the  Local  Authority  ;  the  remainder  where 
the  buildings  are  private  property  may  be  bought  or  hired  by  the 
Local  Authority,  but  in  no  case  can  the  owners  obtain  public  support 
for  them,  and  therefore  they  will  probably  nearly  all  be  acquired  in 
some  way  or  other.  Here  it  may  at  once  be  observed  that  the  defini- 
tion of  a  single  school  does  not,  even  in  rural  districts,  cover  the  case 
apparently  intended  to  be  provided  for  of  a  neighbourhood  where 
there  is  but  one  school  within  reasonable  reach  of  all. 

There  are  no  less  than  eighty  urban  districts,  often  little  more  than 
villages,  which  have  but  one  school  (a  Voluntary  one),  and  in  nearly 
every  case  a  Church  of  England  school. 

In  these  districts  there  are  24,000  children  in  average  attendance, 
in  what  are  absolutely  '  single-school '  areas. 

Again,  there  are  many  rural  parishes  where  there  are  more  than 
one  school,  but  in  many  cases  the  schools  are  all  Church  of  England  or 
denominational,  and  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  there  is  no  school 
under  public  management.  Clearly  these  parishes  also  should  be 
provided  with  a  school  under  public  management. 

Again,  there  are  many  large  rural  parishes  where  there  are  more 
than  one  school,  but  these  are  situated  a  mile,  or  it  may  be  two  or 
three  miles,  apart,  and  serve  separate  hamlets.  The  accident  of  a 
parish  being  in  the  North  or  South  of  England  may  determine  the 
transfer  or  non-transfer  of  a  Voluntary  school.  In  Northumberland, 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire  and  some  other  counties,  the  town- 
ships which  make  up  the  old  ecclesiastical  parish  have  been  recog- 
nised as  separate  parishes,  and  therefore  the  separate  village  schools 
will  be  ineligible  for  State  aid.  In  the  South  there  are  many  large 
parishes,  but  the  hamlets  which  compose  them  have  never  obtained 
recognition  as  civil  parishes.  The  real  test  of  whether  a  school  should 
be  eligible  for  State  aid  should  be  whether  there  are  other  schools 
which  are  under  public  management,  and  which  are  reasonably  near 
and  accessible  to  the  population. 

A  few  general  figures  will  show  what  is  the  state  of  things  in  our 
administrative  counties,  leaving  out  urban  districts,  boroughs  and 
London. 

There  are  in  the  administrative  counties  of  England  and  Wales 
about  1,270,000  scholars  in  average  attendance  in  Voluntary  schools 
(Board  of  Education  Statistics,  1908,  p.  32). 

Of  these  there  are  approximately  about  510,000  in  single-school 
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areas  as  defined  by  the  Bill,  nearly  500,000  in  urban  areas  which  are 
under  the  county  authority,  and  the  remainder  in  rural  parishes 
having  more  than  one  school.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an  exact  calcula- 
tion of  the  single-school  districts,  as  often  two  neighbouring  parishes 
have  nearly  the  same  name,  and  we  cannot  in  each  case  be  sure 
whether  two  schools  are  in  one  or  more  than  one  parish. 

Thus  in  Bedfordshire,  Chalgrave  and  Chalgrave  Hockliffe  are 
probably  two  parishes.  Houghton  Conquest  is  probably  not  the 
same  parish  as  Houghton  Eegis.  Northill  and  Northill  Upper  Calde- 
cote  may  or  may  not  be  one  parish.  Still,  allowing  for  errors,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  single-school  parishes  contain  more  than  at  most 
550,000  children. 

But  under  any  proper  definition  of  a  single-school  area  there  arc 
probably  quite  200,000  more  children  in  our  administrative  counties 
who  should  be  recognised  as  entitled  at  once  to  the  provision  of  a  public 
school.  The  Bill,  however,  fails  to  provide  the  proper  machinery  for 
securing  an  adequate  supply  of  public  school  places  before  allowing  the 
creation  of  a  large  number  of  privately  managed  schools. 

The  Bill  apparently  contemplates  that,  except  in  rural  areas 
specially  defined,  the  existing  Voluntary  schools  may  go  forward  and 
receive  the  State  grant  if  only  they  can  show  thirty  children  in  attend- 
ance ;  and  apparently  before  a  public  school  will  be  provided,  or  even 
ordered  to  be  provided,  there  must  be  a  specific  demand  from  parents. 

This  is  not  satisfactory.  When  the  Act  of  1870  was  passed  it 
was  provided  that  there  should  be  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
school  provision  of  the  country,  and  orders  were  issued  to  supply 
the  school  places  found  to  be  needed,  based  as  a  rule  on  school  places 
for  one-sixth  of  the  population. 

To  suppose  that  in  rural  districts  the  parents  will  come  forward 
and  demand  places  is  not  in  accordance  with  our  knowledge  of  what 
takes  place.  The  thing  was  proved  after  the  enactment  of  free 
education. 

The  proper  course  to  pursue  would  be  immediately  on  the  passing 
of  the  Act  to  call  on  all  those  who  desire  to  continue  their  Voluntary 
schools  as  State-aided  schools  to  ascertain  by  a  signed  petition  the 
number  of  parents  (and  scholars)  desiring  to  continue  in  the  school, 
and  as  the  managers  of  these  schools  will  be  allowed  to  charge  fees 
they  should  make  known  before  getting  signatures  what  fee  it  is 
proposed  to  charge,  for  clearly  the  desire  to  send  a  child  to  Little 
Peddlington  existing  Church  school  with  no  fee  is  not  the  same  as 
desiring  to  send  it  with  a  fee  of  a  penny  or  twopence. 

Mr.  McKenna  said  in  his  speech  on  the  first  reading  that  no  pressure 
could  be  put  on  parents  in  our  rural  hamlets  to  prevent  them  from 
making  a  demand  for  a  public  school,  because  practically  the  school 
would  necessarily  be  transferred.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  Take 
Dorsetshire  :  we  have  the  small  parish  of  West  Lulworth,  with  forty- 
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five  in  the  Church  of  England  school  and  eleven  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
school,  and  in  the  same  county,  in  the  parish  of  Wool,  there  are  sixty- 
four  in  the  Church  school  and  twenty-four  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
school ;  or  if  it  be  answered  that  in  both  these  cases  the  Roman  Catholic 
school  will  cease  to  be  recognised  as  under  thirty,  and  therefore  these 
parishes  become  single- school  parishes,  take  in  the  same  county  the  two 
Church  schools  of  Winforth  Newburgh  or  the  two  Church  of  England 
schools  of  Whitchurch  Canonicorum,  one  of  fifty- two,  the  other  of  forty- 
three  scholars,  neither  of  which  will  be  transferred.  I  submit  that  if 
we  are  really  to  secure  a  public  system  throughout  the  country  and 
to  allow  private  schools  for  the  dissentient  residue  we  ought,  for 
every  Voluntary  school  throughout  the  country,  to  have  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  not  later  than  the  1st  of  April  1909,  a 
statement  of  the  desire  to  maintain  the  school,  the  fee  proposed  to 
be  charged,  and  the  number  of  parents  desiring  the  school  with  the 
number  of  children  who  would  attend.  The  Board  of  Education 
should  then  declare  that  the  remaining  number  of  children  are  those 
for  whom  public  accommodation  must  be  provided,  and  a  reasonable 
time  should  be  allowed,  and  efficient  means  taken  to  secure  that 
the  places  shall  be  provided  for  that  number. 

This  question  of  school  provision  is  no  trifling  one.  It  is  notorious 
that  in  many  districts,  especially  in  Lancashire,  there  has  been  great 
reluctance  to  provide  school  places,  and  that  the  existing  school 
places  are  very  bad,  and  yet  the  Local  Authority  has  pleaded  for 
continued  recognition  of  bad  school  buildings.  Does  anyone  suppose 
that  in  such  towns  as  Wigan,  Southport,  Bury,  Preston,  there  will  be 
any  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Authority  to  supply  new  and 
commodious  schools,  and  that,  if  the  demand  for  public  school  places 
has  to  come  from  the  parents,  the  expression  of  that  desire  will  not 
fall  far  short  of  the  real  want  ?  It  seems  to  me  essential  that  the 
expression  of  desire  should  come  from  those  who  want  to  stay  outside 
the  national  system,  not  from  those  who  want  to  be  included  in  it. 

Another  matter  in  which  the  Bill  fails  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  a  public  right  is  in  the  matter  of  free  education. 

When  the  free  Education  Act  was  passed,  schools  accepting  the 
Act  had  to  make  their  schools  free  throughout  if  their  fee  did  not 
exceed  ten  shillings  a  head.  The  present  Bill  repeals  the  free  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  merely  gives  an  individual  parent  the  right  to  demand 
free  education,  but  it  leaves  to  the  Local  Authority  the  right  to  charge 
fees,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education.  This  permission 
has  been  already  grossly  abused  in  Liverpool,  and  it  is  not  desirable 
to  substitute  the  right  to  ask  for  a  free  place  which  may  be  offered  in 
some  particular  school  and  not  taken  in  any  school,  for  the  present 
right  which  includes  all  the  schools  of  the  country  with  very  insignifi- 
cant exceptions.  The  free  Education  Act  secures  free  education 
from  three  to  fifteen.  That  Act  is  the  only  one  which  gives  a  statutory 
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right  to  attend  the  elementary  school  from  three  up  to  fifteen.  The 
Cockerton  Judgment  showed  a  strong  disposition  in  the  judges  to 
cut  down  the  limits  of  elementary  education,  and  but  for  the  free 
Education  Act  we  might  have  had  fourteen  as  the  upper  age  of  attend- 
ance. The  grants  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  pool  include  the  grant 
in  lieu  of  fees,  and  it  seems  to  me  essential  that,  as  to  public  elementary 
schools,  the  law  should  provide  that  they  shall  be  free  from  three  to 
fifteen  to  all  scholars  attending.  It  might  be  allowed  in  special 
cases  or  higher  elementary  schools  for  the  Board  of  Education  to 
permit  a  fee  if  one-third  of  the  places  were  reserved  free  ;  but  even 
this  is  not  desirable,  and  at  any  rate  the  general  elementary  school 
system  should,  as  it  now  is,  be  preserved  free  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  object  of  the  Bill  to  secure  throughout  the 
country  a  national  system  of  public  schools  available  for  all,  and 
free,  and  have  pointed  out  certain  amendments  which  seem  desirable 
and  even  needful  to  secure  this. 

I  now  turn  to  the  State-aided  schools.  If  due  precautions  are 
taken  that  the  schools  are  recognised,  not  so  as  to  exclude  public 
schools,  but  to  supplement  them  in  the  interest  of  those  who  desire 
schools  ecclesiastical  rather  than  civic  in  their  tone  and  management, 
I  am  willing  to  accept  and  support  the  proposals  of  the  Bill,  with  some 
modifications  which  do  not  affect  the  principle  but  rather  give  better 
effect  to  the  object.  The  National  Union  of  Teachers  and  others 
object  to  the  lowering  of  education,  the  prejudice  to  teachers,  the 
injustice  to  scholars.  I  may  notice  two  or  three  objections  which 
I  do  not  believe  judge  correctly  the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
and  as  to  which  amendments  might  be  readily  accepted  in  the  Bill 
to  give  statutory  security  for  the  objects  desired. 

(1)  The  superannuation  of  teachers.     I  see  no  reason  why  certifi- 
cated teachers  should  not  be  entitled  while  in  State-aided  schools 
to  continue  to  contribute  to  the  national  pension  system  and  have  all 
the  benefits  of  it.     They  will  be  serving  in  schools  under  the  inspection 
of  the  State,  and  we  are  assured  that  the  Board  of  Education  will 
maintain  an  equal  standard  of  efficiency  in  them.     Moreover  these 
teachers  will  probably  pass  to  and  fro  between  the  public  elementary 
and  the  State-aided  schools. 

(2)  Scholars  in  these  schools  should  be  entitled  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  for  scholarships  and  bursaries  offered  by  the  Local  Autho- 
rity for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  pupils  to  higher  education. 
Similarly  they  should  be  entitled  to  compete  for  admission  to  higher 
elementary  schools. 

Personally  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
attend  classes  in  manual  instruction,  cookery,  and  similar  subjects 
which  are  managed  and  controlled  by  the  Local  Authority. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  managers  of  State-aided  schools 
should  have  statutory  security  for  their  grant. 
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On  this  point,  which  is  most  important,  I  agree,  but  I  think  the 
grant  should  vary  with  the  conditions  of  cost.  It  would  be  fair  to 
assure  to  the  State-aided  schools  as  a  whole  a  parliamentary  grant 
equal  to  47s.  a  head,  but  this  grant  might  well  vary  between  school 
and  school. 

There  are  four  principal  conditions  which  affect  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance : 

(1)  The  general  cost  of  maintenance  in  the  district,  which  varies 
very  much,  from  4L  6s.  a  head  in  London  to  21.  8s.  in  Preston,  21.  4s. 
in  Flintshire  and  Pembrokeshire. 

(2)  The  size  of  the  school ;  a  school  of  under  100  must  be  more 
costly  than  a  school  of  250  to  300. 

(3)  Any  endowment  belonging  to  the  school. 

(4)  Fees  charged  to  the  scholars. 

I  think  if  the  State-aided  schools  are  as  a  whole  assured  47s.  a 
head,  it  would  be  fairer  and  to  the  advantage  of  those  which  have 
the  heaviest  burden  if  the  grant  varied,  say  between  21.  a  head  and 
21.  14s.  a  head  according  to  the  conditions  1,  2,  3,  4. 

The  question  of  endowment  is  specially  important.  It  might 
be  made  a  condition  before  admitting  any  school  to  recognition  as  a 
State-aided  school  that  the  trustees  should  submit  a  scheme  for  the 
application  of  any  endowment.  Some  schools  have  very  large  endow- 
ments, some  quite  trifling  ones,  but  after  allowing  for  the  repair  and 
improvement  of  the  building  the  endowment  should  be  utilised,  and  if 
large  enough  to  provide  for  the  repair  and  the  margin  of  cost  beyond 
the  State  grant,  the  balance  might  with  advantage  be  applied  to  the 
further  education  of  the  scholars. 

Thus,  in  Bedford,  the  Harpur  trust  has  a  school  in  three  depart- 
ments very  richly  endowed,  with  1062  children  in  average  attendance, 
and  though  there  are  few  foundations  for  elementary  education  so 
wealthy,  and  none  on  so  large  a  scale,  yet  the  question  of  endowments 
cannot  be  left  on  one  side  in  considering  applications  to  conduct 
schools  outside  the  framework  of  local  public  management. 

The  scale  of  grant  adjusted  after  considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  school  should  be  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  a  code, 
and  might  be  varied  according  to  experience  every  three  or  five  years. 
Subject  to  such  regulations  as  these  I  think,  further,  one  or  two  con- 
ditions might  reasonably  be  imposed  on  the  managers. 

(1)  No  rent  or  interest  on  building  should  be  allowed  to  be  included 
in  maintenance. 

(2)  The  accounts  should  be  subject  to   the   same   audit   as  the 
accounts  of  the  Local  Authority,  and  should  be  published  and  accessible. 

(3)  A  certain  margin,  say  10  per  cent.,  should  be  required  from 
the  managers  beyond  the  parliamentary  grant,  but  fees  (paid  volun- 
tarily as  they  would  be)  and  endowment  should  be  included  in  this 
10  per  cent. 
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(4)  The  whole  of  the  school  income  should  be  expended  on  the 
school. 

Many  conditions  which  at  present  attach  to  the  receipt  of  grants 
disappear  under  the  Bill,  quite  apart  from  the  present  partial  super- 
vision of  the  Local  Education  Authority. 

Thus  the  new  State-aided  schools  are  not  subject  to  a  conscience 
clause.  They  have  the  right  to  refuse  admission  to  any  scholar. 
They  may  require  attendance  at  a  particular  church. 

So  long  as  the  secular  instruction  lasts  two  hours  and  the  school  is 
open  for  400  attendances  they  have  a  free  hand  for  closing  on  Saints' 
days,  for  altering  the  hour  so  as  to  allow  of  attendance  at  church 
in  what  otherwise  would  be  school  hours. 

They  may  generally  manage  their  school  much  more  freely  than 
they  can  at  present,  and  for  all  this  freedom  they  are  guaranteed  a 
grant  which  on  an  average  is  3s.  a  head  higher  than  the  grant  suggested 
for  Public  Elementary  schools,  and  they  retain  the  local  subsidy  of 
exemption  from  the  payment  of  rates. 

I  have  said  that  their  grant  will  be  3s.  higher  than  that  promised 
in  the  memorandum  to  Public  schools. 

An  examination  of  the  grants  earned  by  various  groups  of  authori- 
ties shows  that  the  administrative  counties  received  in  1905-6  about 
21.  Os.  9d.  a  head,  and  in  hardly  any  case  would  the  new  grant  by 
scale  equal  a  rise  of  4s.  a  head. 

The  only  counties  which,  according  to  the  returns  of  1905-6,  would 
get  more  than  4s.  a  head  were  the  West  Hiding,  Cardigan,  Carmarthen, 
Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Glamorgan,  Merioneth,  and  Monmouth.  Those 
would  under  the  new  scale  receive  10,300Z.  more  than  the  4s.  scale,  or 
about  Sd.  a  head  additional.  In  the  case  of  the  poor,  specially  aided 
districts,  thirteen  districts  would  take  under  the  scale  sums  between 
4s.  and  6s.  a  head,  and  twenty-five  districts  would  by  the  4s.  grant 
gain  nearly  41,OOOZ.  In  the  case  of  the  county  boroughs  other  than 
those  receiving  special  aid  fifteen  would  gain  over  the  scale  by  the 
4s.  minimum  grant,  thirty-eight  would  take  under  the  scale  additional 
grants  ranging  between  4s.  and  6s.  a  head,  and  nine  would  take  more 
than  6s.  a  head  under  the  scale  and  would  lose  8200Z.  These  boroughs 
are  Portsmouth  (400L),  Burton-on-Trent  (600Z.),  Croydon  (500/.), 
Brighton  (1300Z.),  Hastings  (300Z.),  Hull  (1000Z.),  Bradford  (2800Z.), 
Leeds  (1000Z.),  Newport  (300?.).  Of  course  the  later  figures  of 
1907-8  will  somewhat  vary  these  calculations. 

London  is  the  only  place  that  makes  a  substantial  loss.  They 
will  get  at  6s.  additional  on  their  present  numbers,  114,000/.  less  than 
the  scale  would  give  them. 

But  taking  all  England  and  Wales  the  total  grants  were  very  little 
over  21.  a  head.  The  counties  get  more  on  account  of  the  small 
population  grants,  and  because  in  small  schools  infants  are  paid 
for  on  the  scale  of  older  children. 
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It  cannot  then  be  said  that  a  statutory  grant  nearly  3s.  a  head 
higher  than  the  grant  to  Public  Elementary  schools  is  a  niggardly 
allowance  to  those  who  are  to  be  allowed  such  enormous  rights  of 
private  management ;  especially  if  higher  elementary  schools  and 
special  instruction  are  thrown  open  to  the  scholars  of  the  State-aided 
schools.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  financial  proposals  for  Public  Elemen- 
tary schools. 

The  scheme  of  grants — 4s.  a  head  more  than  is  now  paid,  and  a 
possible  6s.  a  head  more — Is  a  material  aid  to  the  ratepayer,  though 
he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  prophesied  that  this  additional  grant 
would  not  be  swallowed  up  by  the  growing  expense. 

But  it  must  be  observed  that  here  financial  aid  is  being  removed 
from  the  sure  base  of  a  parliamentary  right  to  the  shifting  base  of 
departmental  decision  as  settled  by  each  year's  code.  No  doubt  any 
settlement  proposed  in  connexion  with  the  present  Bill  would  hold 
good  perhaps  for  eight  or  ten  years,  but  an  annual  vote  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  a  section  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  At  present,  at  least 
a  pound  a  head  is  secured  by  legal  enactment,  and  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  out  of  a  contemplated  grant  of  44s.  or  45s.  at  least 
which  in  one  or  two  cases  may  grow  to  46s.,  that  there  should  be  a 
secured  grant  of  21.  The  margin  would  be  quite  enough  to  enable  the 
Board  of  Education,  by  withholding  the  whole  or  part,  to  enforce 
efficiency  and  compliance  with  statutory  duties.  Moreover,  if  one- 
fourth  is  the  right  proportion  as  a  minimum  of  cost  to  be  borne  by  the 
locality,  that  proportion  might  be  specified  in  the  Act.  The  Act  of 
1870  prescribed  that  parliamentary  aid  should  not  exceed  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  total  in  this  Bill  from  which  a  fourth 
will  be  taken  includes  interest  and  repayment  of  capital.  In  1905-6 
the  total  expenditure  for  all  England  and  Wales,  under  Part  III.  of 
the  Education  Act,  1902,  was  about  19,200,000?.  (excluding  adminis- 
tration expenses) ;  of  this  three-fourths  would  be  about  14,400,000?.,  and 
a  grant  of  21.  5s.,  which  is  rather  more  than  the  proposed  grant,  would 
yield  less  than  12,000,OOOZ.  The  present  figures  of  cost  are  no  doubt 
higher  than  those  given  both  per  head  and  also  the  totals,  so  that 
there  is  little  fear  of  a  Local  Authority  being  able  to  work  the  schools 
at  less  than  a  fourth  from  local  income.  But  Local  Authorities  may 
be  afraid  that  some  future  code  may  require  a  third  instead  of  a 
fourth,  and  the  insertion  of  the  proportion  in  the  Act  would  give 
confidence  to  them. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  which  needs  attention.  Clause  5 
of  the  Bill  repeals  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  1902,  which  enables  the 
County  Authority  to  charge  not  less  than  a  quarter  or  more  than  a  half 
of  the  cost  of  loans  for  elementary  schools  on  the  county  as  a  whole, 
the  residue  being  charged  to  the  subordinate  area  supplied.  As  the 
County  Authority  has  the  sole  control  of  the  plan,  site,  and  cost  of  a 
new  school,  the  proposal  that  the  whole  cost  of  interest  and  sinking 
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fund  should  fall  on  the  larger  area  seems  to  me  just  and  educationally 
advantageous.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  pro- 
vision will  lead  to  much  adverse  comment  from  the  counties. 

The  administrative  counties,  as  a  whole,  paid  in  1905-6  about 
460,000?.  interest  and  sinking  fund,  and  this  item  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  will  increase  as  new  schools  have  to  be  built,  not  only  to 
meet  local  increases  of  population  but  also  to  replace  bad  school 
buildings. 

As  a  rule  counties  have  charged  three-fourths  of  this  item  on  the 
subordinate  areas,  and  probably,  at  present,  not  much  more  than 
120,000?.  is  paid  out  of  the  general  rate,  and  340,000?.  falls  on  the 
separate  districts.  Under  the  Bill  the  county  will  pay  the  whole,  and 
will  receive  as  recoupment  one-third  in  the  new  grant ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  additional  charge  on  the  county  will  be  about  190,000?. 
a  year,  after  taking  credit  for  the  third  of  the  loan  charges  to  be 
granted  by  Parliament,  on  an  average  attendance  of  less  than 
2,150,000.  But  the  whole  additional  grant  to  the  counties 
will  only  be  about  430,000?.  a  year ;  therefore,  as  counties,  'their  net 
gain  under  the  Bill  will  be  only  about  240,000?.  a  year,  and  some 
counties,  such  as  Cornwall,  Essex,  and  Nottingham,  will  absolutely 
lose.  No  doubt  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  will  gain  all  the  money, 
but  the  distribution  will  vary.  Most  of  the  gain  will  accrue  to  the 
subordinate  areas,  and  the  loss  will  fall  on  the  collective  inhabitants 
of  the  county  who  can  make  themselves  heard  through  the  County 
Council.  And,  moreover,  this  is  a  burden  which  will  go  on  increasing, 
and  the  change  of  the  law  will  permanently  shift  that  burden  on  the 
county  as  a  whole  from  the  scattered  subordinate  areas.  It  may 
be  that  some  compromise  in  this  matter  may  be  proposed  and  accepted. 
The  point  is  not  one  that  affects  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 

Further,  it  is  right  to  observe  that  there  are  many  new  charges  which 
the  Local  Authorities  will  incur,  and  an  examination  will  show  that 
in  the  administrative  counties  on  the  bases  of  expenditure  of  1905-6 
there  might  be  a  loss  to  the  counties,  after  receiving  4s.  a  head,  of 
about  50,000?.  even  on  a  moderate  calculation  of  expenditure. 

Thus,  the  medical  examination  is  taken  at  ftd.  a  head,  the  cost  of 
repairs,  rates,  taxes,  in  the  Voluntary  schools  taken  over  is  taken  at  4s. 
a  head,  and  it  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  nothing  further  to  pay 
for  the  hire  of  schools  which  are  not  bound  to  be  transferred,  though 
the  Bill  contemplates  that  a  considerable  majority  of  the  Voluntary 
schools  will  not  be  subject  to  compulsory  free  transfer.  It  is  also 
assumed  that  150,000  scholars  in  Voluntary  schools  in  the  adminis- 
trative counties  may  pass  into  State-aided  schools,  and  so  relieve 
the  rates — possibly  about  1?.  a  head. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  calculation  of  cost  to  the  counties 
is  more  likely  to  be  under  than  over  the  mark. 

In  the  case  of  Urban  Authorities,  there  is  no  shifting  of  the  benefit- 
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of  the  additional  grant  to  one  section  of  the  population  while  imposing 
a  new  burden  on  the  rest,  and  therefore,  in  considering  the  financial 
effect  of  the  Bill,  we  have  only  to  consider  on  the  one  side  the  cost 
of  medical  inspection,  rates,  and  repairs  on  transferred  Voluntary 
schools,  purchase  or  hiring  of  schools  that  are  not  transferred  free 
(and  be  it  remembered  that  there  is  no  compulsory  free  transfer  in 
an  urban  district),  and  on  the  other  side  the  new  grant  and  the  saving 
by  schools  becoming  State-aided.  It  is  in  urban  districts  that  there 
is  the  greatest  probability  of  Voluntary  schools  making  the  attempt 
to  keep  open  outside  the  control  of  the  Local  Authority.  But  the 
cost  of  hiring  and  other  factors  are  so  speculative  and  problematic 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  financial  outcome  will  be.  Of 
course  under  the  Great  Wyrley  decision,  a  school-house  held  on  trust 
for  elementary  education  may  be  transferred  free  from  rent  if  the 
managers  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  keep  it  open  as  a  day  school, 
and  therefore  not  under  the  Bill  but  under  the  general  law  the  Local 
Authority  may  obtain  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  buildings  for  day  school 
education.  But  in  the  towns  many  of  the  buildings  are  so  bad,  in  spite 
of  the  demands  that  have  been  made  on  the  managers  for  structural 
improvements,  that  a  large  number  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  newer 
and  more  suitable  buildings.  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that, 
if  not  in  this  Bill,  in  a  short  time  additional  help  will  be  demanded 
from  the  taxpayer  towards  the  cost  of  providing  better  buildings,  and 
therefore  it  is  most  desirable  not  only  that  the  basis  of  calculating 
the  new  grant  shall  include  consideration  of  the  loan  account,  but  also 
that  the  payment  of  this  part  of  the  grant  shall  be  subject  to  prompt 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  to 
building  new  schools  or  replacing  bad  existing  ones. 

In  reference  to  the  provisions  for  the  transfer  of  Voluntary  schools, 
we  are  told  by  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  that  they  are  in  the  nature 
of  confiscation  or  spoliation.  In  reality  the  conditions  are  rather 
favourable  to  the  present  owners.  Trustees  even  in  single-school 
rural  areas  may,  if  they  please,  go  on  and  carry  out  their  trust,  but 
they  are  deprived  of  public  support  and  are  thrown  back  on  voluntary 
effort,  and  it  is  only  if  they  decline  to  carry  out  the  trust  at  their 
own  cost  that  the  Public  Authority  intervenes.  But  by  the  present 
law,  as  a  rule,  the  power  of  transference  rests  with  the  managers,  who 
are  local  and  do  not  wish  to  incur  local  expense  by  forcing  a  new 
school  to  be  erected.  The  Bill  puts  the  power  of  transference  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees,  who  are  far  more  likely  to  be  governed  by 
denominational  considerations. 

Again,  if  application  is  made  to  the  Board  of  Education  under 
Clause  3  (2)  of  the  Bill  for  a  compulsory  transfer,  the  transferors 
are  enabled  to  demand  three  statutory  conditions  : — (l)the  permanent 
upkeep  of  the  building  and  its  use  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  warmed, 
cleaned,  and  lighted  ;  (2)  the  use  of  the  building  immediately  before 
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or  after  school  hours  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  own  special  religious 
teaching  by  persons  appointed  by  themselves  ;  (3)  the  power  to  bind 
the  Local  Authority  so  long  as  they  retain  the  school  to  give  definite 
teaching  according  to  a  specified  syllabus  (that  of  the  School  Board 
for  London  continued  by  the  London  County  Council). 

If  no  such  transfer  takes  place,  then,  as  probably  the  trustees 
will  be  unable  to  carry  on  the  school,  the  principle  of  law  will  apply 
and  the  Local  Authority  will  be  authorised  to  use  the  building  as  a 
school  for  elementary  teaching,  while  the  trustees  will  retain  it  at  other 
times  for  denominational  purposes,  but  they  need  not  be  secured 
in  any  of  the  three  stipulations  above  set  out.  This  principle  of 
transfer  was  clearly  stated  in  a  circular  issued  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion when  Lord  Londonderry  was  president,  and  managers  were 
warned  that  if  they  closed  their  schools  the  Board  of  Education 
would  intervene  to  carry  out  the  trust  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  only 
last  year  the  question  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  law  in  the  case  of  the 
Great  Wyrley  Church  school  in  Staffordshire,  already  referred  to. 
The  incumbent,  Mr.  Edalji,  had  closed  the  school,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  applied  to  the  Court  for  a  scheme  ;  and  the  Court  gave  the 
Staffordshire  Education  Authority  a  substantial  tenure  of  the  building, 
with  a  reversion  to  the  former  owners,  so  that  in  case  the  present  or 
some  future  incumbent  should  be  prepared  to  carry  on  the  school 
the  building  might  not  be  permanently  alienated. 

It  is  true  that  the  Bill  deprives  the  Church  organisation  of  the  use 
of  the  school -house  on  ordinary  week-day  evenings,  but  that  is  not  a 
necessary  principle,  and  the  use  might  very  well  be  reserved  to  the  deno- 
mination except  on  evenings  when  required  for  a  continuation  school. 

We  may  now  examine  how  far  some  of  the  other  complaints  of  the 
denominationalists  are  reasonable.  First,  as  to  being  deprived  of 
rate-aid.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  published  letter  to 
Mr.  McKenna,  of  the  10th  of  March,  says  that  the  proposed  contracting 
out  would  be  applicable  to  only  the  slenderest  number  of  schools,  and 
even  for  them  subject  to  serious  drawbacks  and  disadvantages.  The 
Archbishop  admits  that  he  has  advocated  a  certain  measure  of  '  State- 
aided  '  schools,  but  if  he  will  refer  back  to  his  amendment,  and  his 
speech  on  Mr.  BirrelPs  Bill  in  1906,  he  will  find  that  he  supported  a 
less  advantageous  scheme,  for  he  referred  to  the  Scotch  existing  system 
as  one  which  worked  well,  and  which  was  worthy  of  imitation. 

Now  the  present  proposals  of  the  Government  are  far  more  liberal 
than  the  Scotch  regulations.  They  give  a  larger  grant,  they  permit  the 
charging  of  fees,  while  including  in  the  grant  the  10s.  fee  grant  which 
was  given  in  order  to  abolish  fees.  They  set  schools  free  from  many 
restrictions  of  the  law  and  of  the  code,  as  already  mentioned. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  privately  managed  schools,  if  allowed 
to  enjoy  a  Government  grant  of  47 s.  a  head,  are  in  a  much  more 
favoured  position  than  in  other  countries.  Neither  in  France,  Italy, 
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Switzerland,  nor  Germany  is  there  any  recognition  of  schools  not  under 
public  management,  though  undoubtedly  that  public  management  is 
more  bureaucratic  on  the  Continent  than  here. 

But  if  we  look  to  those  of  our  race  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Colonies,  we  shall  see  that,  with  a  partial  exception  in  one  or  two 
provinces  of  Canada,  there  is  no  opportunity  of  receiving  any  public 
money  except  by  schools  which  are  absolutely  under  public  manage- 
ment. The  system  of  schools  privately  managed  and  publicly  sub- 
sidised dates  in  this  country,  as  far  as  any  substantial  development 
goes,  from  about  1850,  and  the  history  of  elementary  education  is  the 
history  of  a  bitter  struggle  between  ecclesiastical  and  public  repre- 
sentative management,  in  which,  with  vicissitudes,  the  claims  of  the 
public  have  slowly  won  their  way  against  obstinate  resistance. 

In  1848-50  the  fight  was  for  management  clauses  in  the  trust- 
deeds,  the  National  Society  contending  for  mere  clerical  control. 
Up  to  1870  the  Conscience  Clause  was  successfully  opposed  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Education  Department,  and  was  only  imposed  by 
the  Act  of  that  year.  The  definite  promise  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  embodied  in  the  Act,  that  State  aid  should  not  exceed  half  the 
school  income,  and  the  assurance  given  by  him  that  there  should 
always  remain  a  void  unfilled  by  State  aid,  so  that  the  cost  of  religious 
teaching  should  be  borne  by  the  managers,  these  also  were  mini- 
mised and  finally  swept  away. 

In  1876  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  warned  the  denominationalists 
that  they  were  abolishing  any  claim  to  the  description  of  Voluntary, 
and  henceforward  would  be  merely  denominational,  and  that  they 
were  tearing  up  the  Compromise  of  1870.  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr. 
Forster  gave  similar  warnings  in  the  same  debates. 

The  Voluntary  School  Aid  grant  made  a  further  invasion  on  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  1870,  by  setting  aside  the  provision  of  that 
Act  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  in  parliamentary  aid  between 
Voluntary  and  Board  schools.  Finally,  Mr.  Balfour,  in  1902,  saddled 
the  cost  of  maintenance  on  the  rates,  while  retaining  the  effective 
management,  the  appointment  of  the  teachers,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  '  atmosphere  '  in  the  hands  of  denominational  managers.  The 
result  of  this  long  warfare  between  the  civic  and  municipal  management 
of  the  nation  and  the  private  management  of  the  denominations  would 
be,  if  this  Bill  becomes  law,  that  while  the  State  would  establish  a 
national  system  covering  the  whole  country  and  suited  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  those  who  wish  to  stand  apart  from  the  common  life  and 
who  would  encourage  a  '  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue  }  are  offered, 
wherever  there  can  be  a  choice  of  schools,  to  maintain  schools  for 
those  who  desire  them,  with  a  minimum  of  interference  and  a  subsidy 
of  47s.  a  head. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  the  right  of  every  parent  to  teach  his  own 
religious  convictions  to  his  children  ;  we  may  all  admit  this,  and  rejoice 
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that  the  Church,  which  so  long  persecuted  Dissenters,  now  recognises 
the  right  to  religious  liberty.  But  the  right  to  teach  does  not  include 
the  right  to  teach  at  the  public  expense.  Again  it  must  be  recognised 
that  in  a  public  system  there  can  be  no  room  for  tests.  What  County 
Council,  what  Borough  Council,  since  the  Act  of  1902  has  ventured 
to  lay  down  in  their  rules  an  inquiry  into  the  beliefs  or  Churches 
of  those  applying  for  appointment  as  teachers  ?  The  advocates  of 
definite  religious  teaching  claim  that  this  teaching  must  be  given  by 
those  who  believe  what  they  teach.  The  Bill  proposes  to  leave  the 
selection  of  these  teachers  and  their  appointment  to  the  Churches 
interested.  Let  me  say  at  once  for  myself,  that  in  substituting  a 
national  municipal  system  for  a  dual  system,  nearly  half  of  it  under 
ecclesiastical  influences,  I  am  willing,  if  the  denominational  party 
will  acquiesce  in  the  change,  to  grant  to  them  what  the  Bill  grants  in 
transferred  rural  schools,  the  right  to  use  all  Public  Elementary  school 
buildings  outside  of  school  hours  for  teaching  organised  by  themselves, 
given  by  teachers  selected  by  themselves,  to  scholars  whose  parents 
wish  them  to  receive  it. 

This  liberty  has  for  years  been  conceded  by  the  School  Board  for 
London  to  Jews  frequenting  their  schools.  It  was  offered  to  an  Anglican 
clergyman  and  declined  by  him,  and  no  doubt  the  present  Education 
Authority  of  London  would  be  willing  to  do  what  the  School  Board 
did.  The  same  licence  to  use  the  school  buildings  was  granted  by  the 
Birmingham  School  Board,  and  many  Education  Authorities  let  their 
buildings  at  little  more  than  a  nominal  rent  for  use  as  Sunday  schools. 
I  am  told  that  this  practice,  which  has  prevailed  unchallenged  for  more 
than  thirty-five  years,  is  illegal.  If  so,  a  clause  should  be  inserted  in 
the  Bill  authorising  Local  Authorities  to  let  their  school  buildings 
outside  of  school  hours  for  any  innocent  public  purpose,  so  long  as 
compensation  is  made  for  the  wear  and  tear,  and  the  primary  use  of 
the  buildings  is  not  interfered  with.  The  school-house,  with  its  central 
hall,  is  often  the  only  building  in  the  locality  available  for  public 
use,  and  certainly  the  law  should  be  made  clear  that  the  public  who 
own  the  buildings  should  be  encouraged  to  make  the  fullest  use  of 
them  consistent  with  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built. 

I  am  told  the  Nonconformists  would  resent  this  permissive  use  of 
buildings  for  distinctive  religious  teaching  outside  of  school  hours. 
If  they  do,  I  can  only  say  that  I  wish  them  a  wider  outlook  on  human 
affairs,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  charge.  They  are,  I  believe, 
jealous  of  anything  that  shall  seem  in  any  way  to  mix  up  the  Public 
school  with  sectarian  associations.  But  if  the  time  of  teaching  and 
the  personality  of  the  teacher  are  kept  separate,  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  object,  or,  if  any  of  them  do  object,  why  they  should  carry 
the  feeling  of  the  ordinary  English  citizen  along  with  them. 

Another  argument  put  forward  against  a  public  school  system 
which  excludes  private  and  sectarian  schools  from  a  share  in  the  rates 
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is  that,  as  all  pay  the  rates,  all  should  share,  and  that  those  who 
conscientiously  object  to  the  common  undenominational  school  should 
have  a  portion  of  the  rate  applied  to  their  private  schools. 

We  have  never  recognised  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  secede  from  the 
community,  and  withdraw  himself  from  the  obligation  to  pay  rates  or 
taxes  because  he  dislikes  their  application.  Every  minority  dislikes 
the  way  in  which  the  majority  manages  public  affairs.  But  the  public 
schools  are  the  schools  of  citizens  and  Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics, 
Nonconformists,  and  all  have  taken  their  share  in  voting,  in  sitting  on 
School  Boards,  in  managing  schools ;  they  have  all  had  their  equal 
share,  and  where  they  are  in  a  majority  they  control  the  management. 
They  get  full  consideration  for  the  money  they  pay  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  institutions  supported  by  that  money,  and  none  have 
a  right,  as  active  or  passive  resisters,  to  mutiny  against  the  obligations 
of  citizenship.  One  who  supports  an  orphanage  or  who  gives  large 
relief  in  charity  might  as  well  claim  to  be  exempt  from  poor  rate,  or  to 
have  part  of  the  poor  rate  given  to  the  orphanage  he  manages,  as  the 
citizen  who  claims  that  after  voting  for  School  Boards  and  County 
Councils,  after  sitting  on  School  Boards  and  County  Councils,  and 
spending  public  money  as  a  member  of  those  bodies,  he  may  either 
refuse  to  pay  his  rate  or  ask  to  have  some  of  it  applied  to  his  own 
private  institution. 

As  to  the  statement  that  the  Catholic  conscience  forbids  any  use 
of  the  Council  school,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Catholic  conscience 
accommodates  itself  to  circumstances.  In  the  United  States  I  am 
informed,  in  a  report  published  by  the  Education  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton, that  there  are  about  2,000,000  Roman  Catholic  scholars  in  that 
country  ;  of  these  about  a  million  are  in  '  Parochial '  or  denomina- 
tional schools,  the  other  million  are  in  the  common  schools.  To  say 
that  a  Roman  Catholic  prefers  a  denominational  school  is  not  identical 
with  saying  that  his  conscience  does  not  permit  him  to  go  to  any  other. 
In  Ireland  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  succeed  in  preventing  nearly 
all  Roman  Catholics  from  going  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In 
England  Catholics  go  freely  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Even  in  Belgium  I  have  been  informed  that  many  Roman  Catholics 
go  to  the  '  Liberal '  University  of  Brussels  rather  than  to  the  Catholic 
University  at  Louvain.  In  short,  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Anglicans, 
and  many  others  will  naturally  try  for  all  they  can  get,  and  if  they 
do  not  get  what  they  want,  proclaim  loudly  their  resentment  and  sense 
of  wrong,  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that  the  frequenting  places  of  instruc- 
tion not  under  the  influence  of  their  Church  is  treated  like  offering 
incense  to  Jupiter  or  eating  meat  offered  to  idols. 

But  after  all  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  small  portion  of  the  people 
concerned.  There  are  probably  less  than  300,000  Roman  Catholics,  or, 
at  any  rate,  scholars  in  average  attendance  in  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  these,  if  the  Bill  becomes  law,  will  be 
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continued  in  State-aided  schools,  subsidised  much  more  liberally 
than  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  Scotland.  But  no  one  supposes 
that  there  is  a  strong  preference  for  Anglican  teaching  among  the 
mass  of  the  parents  who  send  their  children  to  Anglican  schools. 
Did  anyone  ever  hear  in  Lancashire, the  stronghold  of  militant  Church 
of  Englandism,  that  when  a  Church  school  was  transferred  to  a  Public 
Authority  there  was  a  great  exodus  of  scholars  to  some  neighbouring 
Church  school  ?  Have  the  new  Council  schools  remained  empty  ? 
Have  they  not  rather  filled,  while  Church  schools  in  their  neighbour- 
hood have  plenty  of  empty  places  ?  I  should  consider  it  an  exaggerated 
estimate  if  5  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  in  Church  schools  would  wish  to 
leave,  if  all  the  Church  schools  were  transferred  to  the  County  or 
Borough  Authorities. 

As  to  the  rural  schools,  can  any  fair  man  deny  that  the  reasonable 
thing,  apart  from  advocating  a  universal  public  system  in  town  and 
country,  is  that  the  one  school  which  on  account  of  local  situation  all 
must  attend,  should  be  under  the  management  of  the  community 
with  an  assurance  of  fair  play  for  the  opinions  of  all,  and  not  a  school 
under  the  management  of  one  Church,  and  largely  under  the  influence 
of  the  clergyman  ? 

No  doubt  the  substitution  of  the  county  for  a  smaller  area  of 
administration  has  diminished  the  local  tie  between  the  school  and  the 
parents.  I  think  the  attacks  on  village  school  boards  have  been  unfair 
and  exaggerated,  and  that  in  many  places  they  were  a  stimulus  to 
public  spirit  and  to  interest  in  the  schools.  I  should  wish  to  see  a  very 
substantial  concession  made  to  local  interest  in  the  management  of 
our  rural  schools,  and  though  this  Bill  is  not  the  place  to  introduce  such 
administrative  changes,  I  hope  to  see  them  come  in  a  few  years. 

I  would  now  wish  to  sum  up  my  impression  of  the  Bill,  and  of  the 
points  which,  I  think,  need  clearing  up,  or  where  true  modification  is 
desirable. 

The  aim  of  the  Bill  to  secure  a  public  national  system  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  with  opportunities  for  those  who  strongly  dissent 
from  that  national  system  to  make  separate  provisions  for  themselves, 
seems  to  me  most  desirable. 

But  to  give  effect  to  this  object  some  elucidations  are  needed  : 

(1)  The  areas  in  which  compulsory  transference  and  no  recogmtion 
of  private  schools  should  be  allowed  should  be  defined  more  liberally. 

(2)  The  presumption  should  be  in  favour  of  the  public  school, 
and   special  application  should  be  made  for  admission  to  a  private 
denominational  school. 

(3)  The  absolute  freedom  from  fees  of  the  public  school,  and  the 
ages  three  to  fifteen  between  which  free   education  is   the   parent's 
right,  should  be  safeguarded  by  the  Statute. 

(4)  Those  desiring  to  open  private  schools  should  make  applica- 
tion at  an  early  date,  forwarding  the  names  of  those  who  propose  to 
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use  them,  and  making  known  to  the  parents  the  fee,  if  any,  which 
will  be  charged  in  the  school  before  they  invite  them  to  apply. 

(5)  After  the  petitions  have  been  examined,  steps  should  be  taken 
to  secure  promptly  public  school  accommodation  for  all  not  asking  for 
separate  treatment. 

(6)  In  granting  State-aid  to  private  schools  regard  should  be  had 
to  the  probable  cost,  taking  into  consideration  the  various  conditions  ; 
a  scheme  should  be  submitted  dealing  with  the  endowment,  if  any, 
and  the  grant,  while  equal  in  total  amount  to  47s.  a  head,  should  be 
graduated  according  to  the  needs  of  the  district  and  the  means  of  the 
school. 

•  (7)  No  rent  should  be  charged  for  the  buildings  of  State-aided 
schools,  and  the  whole  income  should  be  applied  to  the  school.  The 
accounts  should  be  audited  in  the  same .  way  as  Public  Elementary 
schools,  and  should  be  published  and  filed  for  public  inspection  at 
the  office  of  the  Local  Education  Authority. 

(8)  Teachers  in  State-aided  schools  should  be  entitled  to  super- 
annuation ;  scholars  should  be  entitled  to  compete  for  scholarships 
for  admission  to  higher  elementary  schools,  and  should  be  admitted 
to  special  classes — e.fi.  woodwork,  cookery. 

(9)  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  should  be  provided 
outside  the  parliamentary  grant ;  fees  and  endowment  to  be  credited 
to  this  10  per  cent. 

(10)  The  parliamentary  grant  should  be  absolutely  guaranteed 
in  the  Act. 

(11)  In  Public  Elementary  schools  21.  a  head  should  be  guaran- 
teed in  the  Act. 

(12)  Some,  or  all,  of  the  additional  grant  beyond  21.  should  be 
earmarked  in  the  Act  for  loans,  and  failure  to  use  due  despatch  in 
building,  or   compliance  with    other   directions,    of   the    Board   of 
Education  should  involve  forfeiture  of  this  special  additional  grant. 

(13)  The  use  of  all  Public  Elementary  school  buildings  should, 
out  of  school  hours,  be  placed  as  far  as  practicable  at  the  disposal 
of  persons  desiring  to  organise  independent  religious  teaching  by 
teachers  other  than  the  school  staff,  selected  and  paid  by  them,  to 
such  children  as  may  attend  by  the  direction  of  their  parents. 

(14)  If  necessary,  a  clause  should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  declaring 
that  the  Local  Education  Authority  has  power  to  let  its  school  buildings 
for  such  public  purposes  as  it  sees  fit  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
primary  use  of  the  school  buildings. 

STANLEY  OF  ALDERLEY. 
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THE    EDUCATIONAL    CRISIS 

II.— A    CROSS-BENCH   VIEW 


THE  controversy  as  to  the  place  (if  any)  which  shall  be  given  to  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  the  State  schools  has  been  described  as  '  squalid,' 
and  also  as  '  vital.'  It  is  both  ;  the  one  in  its  prevailing  method, 
the  other  in  its  far-reaching  importance.  The  '  squalor '  arises 
from  the  discrepancy  which  manifestly  parts  the  arguments  most 
passionately  urged  from  the  facts  which  they  appear  to  assume,  and 
sometimes  also  from  the  well-known  motives  of  those  who  use  them. 
The  violence  of  language  employed  on  both  sides  has  notoriously  no 
adequate,  often  indeed  no  apparent,  relation  to  actual  circumstances. 
When  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  speaks  of  racks  and  thumbscrews, 
or  Dr.  Clifford  finds  in  Mr.  McKenna's  Bill  the  '  emancipation  '  of  the 
rural  districts,  the  man  of  sense  curls  his  lip  with  irrepressible  con- 
tempt, and  the  man  of  religion  bows  his  head  in  shame.  Arguments 
are  generated  in  the  conflict  which  are  properly  contradictory  of  the 
very  positions  which  those  who  use  them  are  defending.  That  the 
zealots  for  denominational  rights  and  '  atmospheres '  should  urge 
the  absolute  title  of  the  individual  parent  to  claim  from  the  State 
the  religious  teaching  which  he  himself  prefers  is  sufficiently  ridiculous. 
It  is  matched  on  the  other  side  by  the  passionate  refusal  by  the  zealots 
of  Liberalism  to  grant  to  the  teachers  in  elementary  schools  liberty 
to  volunteer  to  give  religious  instruction  according  to  their  own  beliefs 
if  they  are  invited  to  do  so.  All  these  violences  of  phrase,  irrelevancies 
of  argument,  self-contradictions  of  attitude,  invest  the  controversy 
with  a  '  squalor  '  which  its  intrinsic  importance  might  seem  to  render 
sufficiently  inappropriate.  The  full  gravity  of  the  issue  at  stake  is 
obscured  by  the  short-sighted  fervour  of  the  combatants.  It  is 
nothing  so  petty  as  the  exact  modicum  of  unexceptionable  dogma 
which  can  be  insinuated  into  a  Bible  lesson  to  little  children,  which 
is  in  debate,  or  the  precise  effect  on  '  Church  children's '  minds  of 
sitting  during  the  religious  hour  side  by  side  with  the  same  little 
heretics  who  are  their  comrades  at  work  and  play  during  the  rest 
of  the  day.  There  is  a  larger  question  eminently  deserving  a  patriot's 
study,  and  demanding  a  statesman's  most  careful  thought.  Can  the 
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educational  system  of  a  free  modern  democracy  be  kept  in  any  organic 
relation  to  the  Christian  religion  ?     Is  it  inevitable  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  truly  national  system  of  education  should  bring  with  it 
the  repudiation  of  religion  as  an  integral  element  of  the  teaching  ? 
The  worst  results  of  '  secularism  '  will  be  indirect.     Once  degrade  the 
teaching  office  by  stripping  it  of  its  highest  function,  and  you  lower 
the  whole  standard  of  the  teaching  profession.     Your  demands  will 
determine  the  manner  of  man  who  joins  the  profession,  and  the  method 
of  his  professional  training.     Moreover,  when  once  this  powerful  and 
numerous  teaching  class  has  severed  its  connexion  with  the  Christian 
religion,  and  left  the  representation  of  morality  in  its  true  sense  to 
the  clergy  of  the  Christian  Churches,  there  are  other  consequences 
equally  probable  and  melancholy  to  be  reckoned  with.     The  secu- 
larised teachers  will  inevitably  tend  to  belittle  what  they  have  been 
compelled  to  repudiate.     There  will  be  a  conflict  of  the  old  and  the 
new  conceptions  of  education,  and  the  conflict  will  be  injurious  to 
both.     The  tone  and  discipline  of  the  schools  will  reflect  the  moral 
quality  of  the  teachers,  and  that  cannot  but  degenerate  with  the 
steady  withdrawal  from  their  ranks  of  seriously  religious  persons. 
On  the  children  the  effect  cannot  be  wholesome.     Those  of  them  who 
belong  to  religious  households  may  be   supposed  to  receive  from 
home  and  church  that  moral  and  religious  teaching  which  their  school 
ignores  ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  such  children  by  no  means  constitute 
the  whole  of  the   scholars  in  our  elementary  schools.     There  are 
thousands   of  children,   now  receiving  religious  instruction  in   the 
schools  with  the  good  will  of  their  parents,  who,  if  the  schools  were 
secularised,  would  receive  no  such  instruction  at  all,  because  their 
parents,  decent  and  hard-working  artisans,  feel  themselves  unable  to 
'  teach   religion.'     There   are   great   multitudes   of  morally   derelict 
children  who  must  find  in  the  schools,  to  which  they  are  mercifully 
compelled  to  resort,  all  the  higher  teaching  which  normally  they 
should  receive  from  home  and  Church.     The  Churches  cannot  deal 
with  these  children,  for  they  may  not  use  the  indispensable  instru- 
ment of  coercion  to  bring  them  in  to  the  Sunday-schools ;   and  even 
if  it  were  otherwise,  and  they  could  command  the  attendance,  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  no  effective  means  for  dealing  with  them,  no 
teachers  trained  in  the  difficult  art  of  handling  such  rough  material, 
no  volunteers  numerous  enough  even  to  attempt  the  task.     It  is  not 
sufficiently  remembered  that  these   necessitous   children   have  the 
clear  right  to  first  consideration  in  this  discussion.     It  is  solely  on 
their  account  that  the  system  exists,  or  at  least  that  it  is  free  and 
compulsory.     Self-respecting    parents — and    such    religious    parents 
are  without  exception — do  not  need  the  coercion  of  the  State  to  make 
them  send  their  children  to  school,  any  more  than  they  need  that 
coercion  to  make  them  feed  and  clothe  them.     It  is  the  mass  of 
irreligious  parents,  who  have  no  self-respect,  who  regard  their  children 
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either  as  mere  nuisances  or  as  potential  sources  of  revenue  by  pre- 
cocious mendicancy,  who  neglect  them  in  every  respect  except  in  so 
far  as  neglect  brings  punishment — it  is  these  that  need  the  stimulus 
of  coercion  in  the  matter  of  sending  their  children  to  school.  Their 
children  must  find  in  the  schools,  to  which  the  school- attendance 
officers  drive  them,  all  the  education,  in  the  good  sense,  which  they 
will  receive.  The  school  teacher  is  to  them  parent  and  clergyman 
as  well.  The  Royal  Commission  of  1888  reported  that  there  were 
'  vast  numbers,  especially  in  our  large  cities,'  in  this  situation.  '  All 
our  evidence,'  say  the  Commissioners,  '  has  gone  to  show  that  the 
present  staff  of  ministers  of  all  Churches  and  denominations,  as  well 
as  the  many  various  existing  religious  associations  and  societies,  are 
much  too  few  in  number,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  to  supply 
the  religious  training  of  these  children.  For  the  mass  therefore  of 
the  children  above  described  we  must  put  on  record  our  opinion 
that  if  they  do  not  receive  religious  instruction  and  training  from  the 
teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools  they  will  receive  none, 
and  that  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern  to  the  State.' 

It  is  important  thus  clearly  to  set  forth  the  main  issue  of  the 
controversy  in  order  that  the  mind  may  not  be  confused  by  its  tire- 
some and  often  exasperating  details.  That  the  nation  as  a  whole  is- 
weary  of  the  conflict  needs  no  saying  ;  that  the  higher  interest  of  the 
nation  demands  its  prompt  cessation  is  obvious.  It  would  seem  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  emergence  on  the  field  of  debate  of  those 
broad  considerations  of  common-sense  and  good  feeling  which  have 
hitherto  been  crowded  out  by  the  recriminations  of  partisans  on  both 
sides.  It  is  to  this  conclusion  that  the  present  review  of  the  contro- 
versy is  designed  to  lead. 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  BirrelPs  Bill  altered  for  the  worse  the  prospects  of 
religious  education  in  the  elementary  schools,  for  not  only  did  it  seem 
to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  persuading  the  responsible  leaders 
of  Anglicanism  to  accept  an  arrangement  by  which  denominational 
instruction  should  retain  a  place  within  schools  which  had  ceased  to 
be  denominational,  but  also  it  involved  so  great  an  Mcaggeration  of 
denominational  differences  and  so  miserable  an  excitemwLt  of  religious 
passions  that  all  hope  of  reasonable  discussion  seemed  to  vanish.  In  the 
interval  which  has  passed  since  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  a  distinct 
change  of  feeling  has  made  its  presence  felt  within  and  without  the 
ranks  of  English  Churchmen,  and  although  the  men  who  wrecked  the 
fair  hopes  of  a  national  settlement  at  the  end  of  1906  are  still  as  reck- 
less and  confident  as  ever,  there  are  many  signs  that  they  are  no 
longer  accepted  as  trustworthy  exponents  of  popular  opinion  on 
either  side  of  the  great  controversy.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
regrets  for  the  failure  of  Mr.  Birrell's  measure  expressed  even  by  men 
who  lent  themselves  more  or  less  actively  to  the  vehement  agitation 
by  which  that  failure  was  effected  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  that, 
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if  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  were  disclosed,  the  acknowledgment  of  such 
regrets  would  be  seen  to  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  number  of 
those  who  feel  them.  Thus  there  has  been  a  certain  improvement 
in  the  temper  of  Churchmen,  which  may  be  set  against  the  worsening 
of  the  general  situation.  The  new  Education  Bill  must  be  judged  less 
on  its  merits  than  in  relation  to  the  general  situation  which  the  rejection 
of  Mr.  BirrelPs  measure  has  created.  Its  author  has  described  it  both 
as  a  '  sword  '  and  as  an  '  olive-branch  ' ;  and  the  descriptions,  though 
hard  to  reconcile,  are  not  inapplicable.  The  Bill  has  both  characters  : 
it  is  a  '  sword  '  in  the  single-school  districts,  and  an  '  olive-branch  ' 
in  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  the  one,  the  attempt  to  find  some 
working  arrangement  for  perpetuating  denominational  instruction 
within  the  schools  has  not  been  renewed,  and  since  in  its  default 
nothing  remained  but  either  an  acceptance  of  the  existing  system 
or  its  abolition  sans  phrase,  the  Government  has  naturally  adopted 
the  latter  course  :  in  the  other,  the  suggestion  of  '  contracting  out,' 
which  appeared  to  commend  itself  to  some  leaders  of  denominationalism 
a  year  ago,  has  been  adopted.  It  is  difficult  to  blame  the  Government 
either  for  accepting  as  final  the  violent  refusal  of  Mr.  BirrelPs  proposals 
for  the  rural  schools,  or  for  crediting  with  sincerity  the  language 
as  to  the  policy  of  '  contracting  out '  which  was  freely  used  by  Church- 
men in  the  course  of  the  controversy  which  preceded  the  final  rejection 
of  his  Bill.  The  Government  is  fairly  entitled  to  demand  that  these 
circumstances  shall  not  be  left  out  of  reckoning  when  the  present  Bill 
is  under  discussion.  It  represents  not  the  best  policy  in  itself,  but  the 
best  possible  in  the  actual  situation.  In  placing  the  new  proposals 
before  Parliament  care  has  been  taken  to  make  it  clear  that  they  will 
not  be  renewed.  This,  we  are  assured,  is  the  last  attempt  which  the 
Liberal  party  will  make  to  preserve  in  a  State  system  of  elementary 
schools  the  teaching  of  religion  as  a  regular  element  in  education. 
Apart  from  assurances  to  this  effect,  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  by 
any  serious  observer  of  the  course  of  public  opinion  that  after  two 
Bills  had  been  rejected  by  the  advocates  of  denominational  religion 
any  Liberal  Government  would  repeat  the  vain  effort  which  had 
already  wasted  so  much  Parliamentary  time  and  endangered  so  much 
electoral  support.  None  can  fail  to  observe  the  growing  impatience 
of  the  non-denominational  public.  The  Labour  members  are  perhaps 
better  entitled  to  attention,  when  elementary  education  is  the  subject 
under  discussion,  than  any  other  section  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  they  alone  have  a  clear  right  to  plead  a  direct  personal  concern  in 
the  conduct  of  schools  to  which  their  own  children  are  compelled 
to  resort ;  they  alone  can  with  a  clear  title  speak  for  the  parents  ; 
and  they  better  than  the  rest  can  appraise  the  actual  effect  of  these 
controversies  on  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  schools.  It  is  deeply 
and  sadly  suggestive  that  the  Labour  members  are  professedly  favour- 
able to  what  is  called  the  secular  system  of  education,  and  that  on  no 
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ground  of  dislike  to  Christianity,  but  solely  on  that  of  a  disgust  of 
denominational  strife.  The  Labour  members  have  other  uses  to 
which  they  desire  to  put  the  time  of  Parliament  than  that  of  hearing 
the  wearisome  iteration  of  worn-out  platitudes  which  have  been 
dinned  into  their  ears  for  years  past,  and  have  long  lost  all  interest 
and  relevance.  They  do  not  wish  to  learn  from  the  orators  of  the 
Opposition  what  are  the  first  principles  of  parental  duty  and  the 
primary  needs  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes.  In  truth  these 
educational  debates  are  becoming  not  only  wearisome  but  ridiculous, 
and  the  danger  is  neither  unreal  nor  remote  that,  if  the  present  situation 
is  protracted,  the  cause  of  religion  in  the  State  schools  will  be  lost  in 
an  outburst  of  irrepressible  contempt.  In  these  circumstances  an 
opportunity  is  presented  to  those  numerically  small,  but  well- organised 
and  persistent,  factions,  which  desire  the  secularising  of  the  national 
system  of  education  for  reasons,  which  have  little  to  do  with  the  interest 
of  education.  The  secularist  and  the  sacerdotalist  find  their  advan- 
tage when  fundamental  Christianity  is  disavowed  by  Christian  men, 
and  the  notion  of  a  common  teaching  of  religion  to  English  children 
is  ridiculed  by  the  very  persons  who  might  be  supposed  most  eagerly 
to  desire  it.  The  Labour  members,  however,  are  not  alone  in  their 
disgust  of  the  religious  controversy  ;  the  ordinary  citizen,  who  is  after 
all  the  principal  factor  in  English  politics,  though  commonly  the 
factor  which  comes  latest  into  the  discussion  of  controverted  questions, 
is  also  growing  impatient :  his  intelligence,  which  though  somewhat 
slow  is  generally  sound,  is  taking  account  of  the  men  who  obstruct 
a  settlement  of  a  dispute  which  no  longer  interests  or  amuses,  and  it 
is  not  favourably  impressed.  How  long,  he  begins  to  ask,  is  the  road 
to  be  blocked  by  this  parsons'  quarrel  ?  When  will  the  white  ties 
and  cassocks  be  swept  out  of  the  arena  ?  Even  the  ordinary  citizen 
shows  signs  of  restiveness,  and  begins. to  make  it  clear  that  unless  a 
settlement  is  reached,  and  that  quickly,  he  is  well  disposed  to  let  the 
secularist  factions  have  their  way  and  make  peace  in  their  own  fashion. 
Yet  this  impatience,  eminently  natural  and  little  to  be  blamed,  is  a 
temper  equally  unfortunate  and  unreasonable,  and  if  it  be  allowed 
to  determine  the  final  settlement  of  this  long  controversy  will,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  inflict  on  the  nation  a  deep  and  lasting  injury. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  first,  to  state  the  problem  which  awaits 
solution,  next  to  appraise  the  interests  which  have  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  to  examine  some  much-pressed  contentions  which  confuse 
the  issues  at  stake.  Finally,  it  is  designed  to  indicate  some  reasons 
why  the  present  writer  is  disposed  to  think  that  Mr.  McKenna's  Bill, 
although  in  its  present  form  unacceptable,  might  be  the  basis  of  an 
educational  settlement. 
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I.  THE  PROBLEM  STATED 

The  denominational  schools  represent  a  past  phase  of  English 
politics,  a  phase  in  which  the  Government  of  the  country  was  still 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  classes,  when  the  traditions  of  the 
aristocratic  epoch  were  still  powerful,  when  throughout  the  rural 
districts  the  parson  and  the  squire,  representing  the  allied  and  dominant 
interests  of  Church  and  land,  ruled  without  serious  rivalry.  Educa- 
tion crept  slowly  into  recognition  as  the  humble  handmaid  of  the 
parochial  system.  The  knowledge  of  the  three  B's  was  charitably 
provided  to  the  villagers  by  the  same  persons,  and  with  the  same 
sentiments,  as  those  which  bestowed  the  gifts  at  Christmas,  and 
interfered  with  patriarchal  freedom  in  the  economy  of  the  cottages. 
It  may  be  frankly  admitted,  as  indeed  in  justice  it  should  be  admitted, 
that  from  hall  and  rectory  much  good  was  bestowed  upon  the  depen- 
dent communities  of  rustic  folk,  that  in  the  actual  ignorance  which 
clouded  their  minds,  and  the  deeply  impressed  habit  of  submission 
which  enfeebled  their  character,  this  patriarchal  government  was 
indispensable.  Obviously,  however,  these  conditions  could  not  last 
when  the  democratic  changes  which  marked  the  nineteenth  century 
began  to  have  their  effect.  The  control  of  the  village  schools  is 
almost  the  last  vestige  of  the  prse-democratic  epoch,  and  its  survival 
is  due  to  causes  which  are  not  wholly  creditable  to  the  English  charac- 
ter. When  in  1870  the  nation  recognised  its  concern  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  it  found  this  network  of  denominational  schools  in 
existence,  and  it  accepted  what  it  found  as  the  basis  of  a  system 
which  should  correspond  with  the  actual  requirements  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  population.  The  cities  compelled  the  interference  of  the 
nation,  for  in  the  cities  the  aristocratic  system  could  not  pretend  to 
satisfy  the  popular  necessities.  In  the  thirty-eight  years  which  have 
passed  since  a  national  obligation  in  the  matter  of  education  was 
recognised,  two  things  of  cardinal  importance  have  happened.  The 
rural  districts  have  ceased  to  be  isolated ;  and  the  democracy  has 
attained  self-conscious  maturity.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  maintain 
an  aristocratic  regime  in  the  country ;  the  government  of  hall  and 
rectory  must  give  place  to  popular  government.  It  is  easy  to  show 
that  the  change  will  in  many  directions  be  a  change  for  the  worse, 
that  the  squire  and  the  parson  were  often  far  better  informed  and 
larger  minded  men  than  the  ruling  villagers  ;  that  many  mistakes 
have  been  and  are  being  made,  and  much  money  wasted  under  the 
new  arrangements  ;  but  all  this  will  not  affect  the  question.  The 
demand  of  the  democracy  is  self-government,  not  good  government, 
and  the  only  road  to  good  government  is,  on  democratic  principles, 
self-government.  It  ought  to  be  the  postulate  of  the  educational  con- 
troversy that  denominational  schools  eo  nomine  should  cease,  and  be  re- 
placed by  schools  which  are,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  public  schools. 
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Indeed,  it  might  seem  that  this  postulate  had  been  conceded  by  all 
parties,  for  it  has  been  formally  accepted  in  Parliament  by  the  leaders 
of  both  sides  that  public  control  and  no  religious  tests  for  State 
servants — the  two  grand  conditions  of  the  public  service  in  a  free 
modern  democracy — shall  henceforth  prevail  in  the  educational  system 
of  the  country.  These  two  conditions  are  manifestly  destructive  of  the 
denominational  school,  the  one  of  its  administrative  arrangements, 
the  other  of  its  religious  *  atmosphere.'  The  problem  which  emerges 
from  this  situation  is  that  of  the  possibility  of  including  religion  in  the 
curriculum  of  schools  which  are  controlled  by  the  public,  and  have 
teachers  who  are  religiously  untested.  Let  it  be  noted  that,  even  if  in 
recognition  of  the  past  services  of  the  denominations,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  great  economy  thus  effected,  the  democracy  could  have 
waived  its  natural  and  legitimate  demand,  there  were  two  reasons 
why  this  dereliction  of  duty  was  impossible.  The  Nonconformists 
declined  any  longer  to  acquiesce  in  the  denominational  system  ;  and  the 
denominations  perforce  confessed  themselves  quite  unable  to  maintain 
it.  When  the  public  contributions  to  the  denominational  schools 
had  increased  until,  by  the  Act  of  1902,  the  entire  cost  of  maintenance 
had  been  transferred  to  the  State,  it  became  manifest  that  denomi- 
nationalism  was  as  an  educational  instrument  exhausted,  and  that 
the  hour  of  its  formal  extinction  had  struck.1  The  democracy  must 
take  over  the  control,  as  it  has  already  taken  over  the  maintenance, 
of  the  schools.  Must  this  new  control  necessitate  the  secularising  of 
the  curriculum  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  turns  on  a  single  point. 
If  religious  teaching  is  impossible  save  in  denominational  forms,  then 
clearly  a  State  system  must  be  secular,  but  if  there  be  among  the 
masses  of  the  citizens  a  general  religious  agreement,  which,  albeit 
compatible  with  a  large  variety  of  denominational  systems,  is  capable 
of  finding  effective  expression  in  a  common  teaching  of  fundamentals, 
then  there  can  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  educational  scheme,  which 
reflects  the  will  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  should  not  include  such  a 
teaching  of  those  fundamentals  with  respect  to  which  a  true  agreement 
exists.  Here  it  may  be  objected  that  in  point  of  fact  the  religion  of  the 
nation  is  denominational,  and  can  only  be  truly  represented  by  deno- 
minational teaching.  It  is  even  urged  in  some  quarters  that  by  ruling 
out  denominational  teaching  the  democracy  is  sinning  against  its 
own  principles,  and  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  '  cutting  off  its  nose  to  spite 
its  face.'  An  examination  of  the  facts,  however,  will  show  that  if 
there  be  any  national  Christianity,  that  is  any  Christianity  generally 
accepted  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  it  is  certainly  not  denominational 

1  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  remember  that  the  '  intolerable  strain '  which  com- 
pelled the  legislation  of  1902  had  its  origin  solely  in  the  constant  increase  of  the  cost 
of  education.  The  contributions  of  the  supporters  of  denominational  schools,  so  far 
from  falling  off,  had  considerably  increased  ;  but  they  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
ever-waxing  requirements  of  national  education. 
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in  the  rigid  sense  of  those  vehement  denominationalists  who  refuse  to 
contemplate  as  either  desirable  or  legitimate  any  common  teaching  of 
fundamentals.  This  point  deserves  the  most  careful  examination. 
It  is  surely  no  unreasonable  supposition  that  an  earnest  tenure  of 
denominational  '  over-beliefs '  will  at  least  induce  an  observance 
of  denominational  rules.  We  may  assume  that  the  number  of  com- 
municants is  a  trustworthy  indication  of  the  number  of  convinced 
and  rigid  denominationalists.  In  the  year  1907  the  Easter  communi- 
cants of  the  Church  of  England  were  estimated  to  number  2,103,902 
in  a  population  of  about  34,000,000.  The  term  '  communicant,' 
however,  includes  both  sexes,  and  all  ages  from  eleven  years  and 
upwards.  It  is  probably  an  excessive  estimate  that  one-fifth  of  the 
total  number  consists  of  males  of  full  age.  Accepting  that  propor- 
tion as  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  argument, 
we  get  a  total  of  about  420,000  male  communicants  of  full  age.  The 
Parliamentary  electors  of  England  and  Wales,  who  by  no  means 
include  all  the  adult  males  of  full  age,  number  more  than  five  and  a 
half  millions.  When  less  than  one  in  thirteen  of  the  electors  is  a 
communicant,  it  would  seem  certain  either  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation  is  not  Christian  at  all,  or  that  its  Christianity  tends  to 
take  other  than  a  rigidly  denominational  form.  The  '  Free  Churches ' 
claim  to  have  over  two  million  communicants,  and  if  they  be  added  to 
the  Anglicans,  we  should  have  one-sixth  of  the  electors  on  a  very 
liberal  estimate  included  in  the  list  of  genuine  denominationalists  ; 
but  we  may  well  leave  the  '  Free  Churches  '  out  of  reckoning,  since 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Koman  Catholics)  they  offer  no  objection 
to  a  common  teaching  of  fundamentals.  Moreover,  if  the  actual 
instruction  given  in  the  denominational  schools  be  considered,  it  will 
be  found  to  correspond  far  more  closely  with  the  undenominational 
type  than  with  that  which  is  now  insisted  upon  by  the  exponents  of 
denominationalism.  The  substance  of  the  Catechism  is  admittedly 
undenominational.  The  Bible  has  been  taught  in  all  the  elementary 
schools  by  the  same  methods,  and  by  teachers  trained  for  the  most  part 
in  the  same  training  colleges.  This  Bible  teaching  has  in  all  the 
schools  formed  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  instruction,  and  it 
cannot  fairly  be  described  as  other  than  undenominational.  Indeed, 
the  often  insisted  upon  fact,  that  there  is  no  religious  controversy  in 
the  schools  themselves,  is  properly  explicable  by  this  very  circum- 
stance, that  the  teaching  given  has  matched  the  essentially  unde- 
nominational type  of  Christianity  which  most  English  folk  profess. 
This  same  circumstance  explains  also  the  singular  failure  of  the  deno- 
minational schools  to  impress  on  the  children  any  strong  attachment 
to  denominational  Christianity.  No  complaint  is  more  often  heard 
on  Church  platforms  than  the  failure  of  the  Church  schools  to  turn 
out  Churchmen  ;  but  the  reason  is  more  honourable  than  the  com- 
plainants imagine.  The  Church  of  England  has  in  the  main  acted 
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in  the  spirit  of  a  national  Church,  and  disdained  the  lower  character  of  a 
denomination,  when  it  has  put  its  hand  to  the  task  of  national  educa- 
tion ;  and  by  this  honourable  self-suppression  it  has  been  permitted 
to  teach  the  elements  of  the  Christian  religion  far  beyond  the  narrow 
confines  of  its  own  strict  adherents.  In  recent  years,  unhappily,  the 
purely  denominational  elements  in  the  Church  have  attained  a  dan- 
gerous prominence,  and  a  new  attitude  has  become  habitual  among 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  clergy.  The  result  has  been,  what  a  calm 
review  of  the  national  religion  would  suggest,  suspicion,  loss  of  influence, 
a  bitterness  previously  unknown,  finally  a  crisis. 

To  these  considerations  must  be  added  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  any  dislike  of  the  undenominational 
instruction  given  in  the  schools  created  under  the  Education  Acts. 
These  schools  have  mainly  been  provided  in  the  urban  areas  where 
the  Church  of  England  is  generally  thought  to  have  its  main  strength  : 
they  cannot  number  among  their  scholars  less  than  a  million  children 
whose  parents  are  Churchfolk,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  use  made 
of  the  conscience  clause  to  withdraw  the  children  from  teaching 
which,  if  we  may  believe  the  self-appointed  exponents  of  parental 
wishes,  does  violence  to  the  most  cherished  convictions  of  this  great 
multitude  of  parents.  The  non-use  of  the  conscience  clause  has  often 
enough  been  adduced  by  Churchmen  as  evidence  that  the  alleged 
dissatisfaction  of  Dissenters  with  the  religious  teaching  given  in  the 
Church  schools  has  no  real  existence  ;  the  argument  cannot  be  less 
cogent  when  it  is  advanced  in  support  of  the  contention  that  Church 
parents  are  equally  satisfied  with  the  teaching  provided  in  the  State 
schools.  The  conclusion  of  all  this  is  sufficiently  plain.  There  is 
nothing  to  disallow,  and  everything  to  recommend,  a  common  teaching 
of  fundamental  Christianity  to  English  children.  The  uncompromising 
denominationalism  which  finds  utterance  on  the  lips  of  the  self- 
appointed  champions  of  English  parents  has  no  existence,  happily, 
in  the  minds  of  the  parents  themselves.  The  symbol  and  inevitable 
text-book  of  such  common  teaching  is  the  Bible.  There  is  no  possible 
alternative.  The  Prayer-book  is  notoriously  unacceptable  to  all  but 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  could  not  be  reasonably 
suggested  as  a  manual  for  the  use  of  Nonconformists.  The  Bible  is 
equally  revered  by  all  Protestant  Christians,  and  forms  an  obvious 
and  satisfying  instrument  for  their  common  education. 

The  absence  of  religious  tests  in  the  case"  of  the  school  teachers 
presents  a  difficulty  far  more  apparent  than  real.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  task  of  the  teacher  is  hardly  to  be  described  as  the  teaching 
of  religion.  His  duty,  as  any  one  who  knows  the  actual  working  of 
an  elementary  school  is  well  aware,  is  to  a  great  extent  mechanical, 
getting  the  children  to  learn  by  heart  facts  and  passages  of  Scripture, 
and  giving  them  explanations  which  have  but  little  to  do  with  belief 
in  the  deep  spiritual  sense.  This  is  as  truly  the  case  in  a  denominational 
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as  in  an  undenominational  school.  So  far  as  this  '  religious  teaching  ' 
is  concerned,  the  question  of  the  teacher's  personal  convictions  does 
riot  necessarily  enter  into  the  practical  question,  and  his  denomina- 
tional connexions  are  quite  irrelevant.  Next,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  any  form  of  subscription  is  little  likely  to  provide  any  effectual 
protection  against  personal  insincerity. 

Probably  it  will  be  found  that,  beyond  the  obvious  provision  of 
safeguards  against  involuntary  teaching  on  the  one  hand  and  dis- 
qualifying ignorance  on  the  other,  nothing  can  be  done  or  needs  to 
be  done  to  secure  against  a  risk  which,  though  easily  capable  of  highly 
alarming  description  on  the  partisan  platform,  is  really  slight  in 
itself  and  in  the  actual  circumstances  remote.2 

In  this  connexion  reference  may  fitly  be  made  to  the  deplorable 
habit,  which  this  controversy  has  developed  among  the  fiercer  con- 
troversialists, of  applying  to  practical  arrangements  a  relentless  and 
apprehensive  logic  which  ignores  the  probabilities  of  actual  life 
and  is  profoundly  unreasonable.  Is  the  Apostles'  Creed  offered  as  a 
rallying  point  for  sound  undenominationalism  ?  We  are  at  once 
warned  by  the  scrupulous  advocate  of  undogmatic  Christianity  that 
there  is  the  most  serious  risk  that  the  children's  minds  will  be  per- 
verted by  unsound  handling  of  the  clause  which  speaks  of  '  the  holy 
Catholic  Church.'  As  if,  in  point  of  fact,  the  ordinary  English  Christian 
saw  nothing  in  that  clause  but  the  pros  and  cons  of  '  Apostolic  succes- 
sion '  !  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  were  incompetent  to  serve  as  instruments 
of  undenominational  teaching  because  in  good  sooth  there  are  frightful 
possibilities  of  the  '  new  criticism '  about  both  formularies,  and 
the  Sabbatarian  question,  to  say  nothing  of  Socialism,  Christian  and 
otherwise,  lurks  beneath  the  text  of  the  Decalogue  !  The  rigorous 
logic  of  fanaticism  is  the  despair  of  common-sense,  and  human  life 
could  not  proceed  for  one  hour  if  the  indispensable  procedures  of 
daily  use  and  wont  had  to  satisfy  the  conscientious  apprehensions 
which  are  freely  expressed  in  this  unhappy  strife.  It  is  the  most 
unfortunate  of  circumstances  that  men  like  Lord  Halifax  and  Mr. 
Athelstan  Riley,  and  a  host  of  less-known  individuals  clerical  and 
lay,  whose  hobby  is  the  hair-splitting  controversy  of  theological 
specialists,  and  whose  interests  are  predominantly  ecclesiastical, 
should  have  been  allowed  to  move  into  the  front  line  of  educational 
discussion,  and  darken  counsel  by  their  subtle  dialectic  and  insatiable 
suspicion.  If  the  robust  good  sense  of  average  Englishmen  had 
been  able  to  have  free  play,  a  modus  vivendi  reflecting  the  kindly 
and  honest  habits  of  common  life  would  long  ago  have  been  found. 

2  On  these  points  I  take  leave  to  refer  to  what  I  have  said  in  Religion  in  the 
Schools  (Macmillan,  1906).  See  the  chapters  entitled  'Of  the  Bible  as  the 
Manual  of  Fundamental  Christianity,'  and  '  Of  the  Teachers  in  the  State  Schools.' 
In  this  connexion  the  character  of  the  training  colleges  has  primary  importance. 
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Unless  the  handling  of  practical  questions  can  be  resumed  by  those 
whose  interest  is  not  the  pleasant  excitement  of  so-called  religious 
controversy  but  a  reasonable  working  arrangement,  there  will  be  no 
escape  from  existing  confusions  save  by  the  unhappy  plan  of  the 
Secularists. 

From  all  this  the  conclusion  appears  to  be  evident,  viz.  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  conditions  of  a  State-system  of  elementary  schools 
which  properly  prohibits  the  teaching  of  those  religious  fundamentals 
on  which,  in  spite  of  their  denominational  divisions,  English  people 
are  agreed.  The  establishment  of  such  a  system,  however,  is  obstructed 
by  the  existing  interests,  material  and  sentimental. 

II.  THE  VESTED  INTERESTS 

First  of  all  there  are  the  school  buildings,  held  in  many  cases 
under  trusts,  which  require  denominational  instruction.  Next, 
there  are  the  moral  claims  of  those  builders  and  supporters  of  schools 
who  have  demonstrated  by  the  logic  of  personal  sacrifice  that  they 
are  conscientiously  averse  from  undenominational  teaching.  Lastly, 
there  are  the  claims  of  those  parents  who  are  definitely  attached  to 
denominational  methods  and  would  feel  themselves  aggrieved  if 
existing  facilities  were  abolished.  The  first  case  is  sufficiently  simple, 
and  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  now  familiar  method  of  overriding  the 
trust-deeds  by  Act  of  Parliament.  No  one  will  seriously  maintain 
that  the  national  will  in  the  matter  of  education  is  to  be  for  ever 
limited  by  the  arrangements  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee  of  the 
'  National  Society.'  When  the  legal  difficulty  is  removed,  there 
remains  nothing  but  the  question  of  fair  compensation.-  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  buildings  were  originally  erected  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  have  been  maintained  by  moneys  contributed 
under  the  compulsion,  indirect  but  none  the  less  real,  of  the  law,  it  is 
hard  to  see  what  '  property '  exists  in  them  when  their  educational 
function  ceases.  Their  parochial  uses,  apart  from  education,  have 
been  considerable  ;  and  these  ought  fairly  to  be  provided  for,  if  the 
buildings  are  taken  over  by  the  State.  The  case  of  the  genuinely 
'  voluntary '  schools  must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  '  denominational '  schools  ;  broadly  this  is  the  distinction 
between  the  single-school  areas  and  the  towns.  It  would  be  clearly 
unjust  to  make  no  difference  between  schools  which  have  been  kept 
in  being  solely  because  they  represented  an  economy,  and  schools 
which  were  only  maintained  at  an  evident  and  considerable  sacrifice. 

I  agree  [said  Mr.  Balfour  at  Manchester  in  1895]  that  if  voluntary  schools 
do  not  represent  great  voluntary  effort  they  will  probably  lose  their  value  and 
their  efficiency.  But  while  they  represent  great  voluntary  effort,  while  they 
are  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  great  feeling  in  the  country  among  parents 
that  their  children  should  be  educated  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  then  they 
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deserve,  and  ought  to  receive,  something  more  than  this  bare  treatment.  And 
will  anybody  deny  that  the  voluntary  schools  of  this  country  answer  to  the 
requirements  which  I  have  just  enumerated  ? 

It  may  be  replied  to  this  challenge,  that  few  persons  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  '  voluntary '  schools  as  a  whole,  and  with  the 
methods  by  which  they  have  been  maintained  up  to  the  present, 
would  allow  that  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words  they  '  represented 
great  voluntary  effort,'  at  least  so  far  as  the  last  two  generations 
are  concerned.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
urban  schools  of  which  Mr.  Balfour's  words  would  be  true.  They 
have  been  maintained  alongside  of  the  State  schools,  and  the  men 
who  have  subscribed  to  their  building  and  maintenance  have  also 
paid  their  school  rate.3  Some  form  of  '  contracting  out '  would  seem 
to  be  the  obvious  course  to  take  with  these  schools.  Moreover,  a 
distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  the  sacrifices  of  individuals 
which  may  have  their  source  in  proselytising  designs,  and  those 
of  denominational  parents  which  have  a  worthier  origin  in  genuine 
concern  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  children.  The  former 
deserve  little  consideration  from  the  State  :  the  latter  merit  very 
generous  treatment.  If  a  system  of  '  contracting  out '  could  be 
devised  by  which  a  clear  revelation  of  parental  choice  could  be  secured 
without  any  undue  burden  being  laid  on  the  parental  purse,  or  any 
educational  disadvantage  incurred,  the  case  of  these  schools  would 
be  easily  dealt  with.  Nothing  can  be  more  offensive  to  the  self-respect 
of  a  free  democracy  than  the  claim  on  the  part  of  wealthy  individuals 
to  impose  their  own  religious  preferences  on  the  poor  by  no  better 
title  than  that  of  their  wealth  ;  yet  it  may  well  be  the  case  that  very 
much  of  the  money  contributed  to  '  voluntary '  schools  has  no  better 
explanation,  and  is  wrongly  adduced  in  argument  to  prove  the  will 
of  the  people.  Even  the  most  ardent  advocate  for  '  voluntary ' 
schools  will  hardly  maintain  that  if  Mr.  Carnegie  were  to  transfer  his 
interest  from  free  libraries  and  church  organs  to  the  extension  and 
maintenance  of  Church  schools,  the  nation  would  not  be  entitled 
to  set  aside  the  argument  of  conscience,  and  to  refuse  the  evidence 
of  parental  conviction  offered  by  his  benefactions.  The  case  of  Mr. 
Carnegie  would  only  differ  in  scale  from  that  of  countless  subscribers 
to  '  voluntary '  schools.  The  amount  subscribed  is  no  safe  indication 
of  the  desires  of  the  parents.  All  this  points  to  the  necessity  of 
authorising  the  payment  of  fees  in  any  schools  allowed  to  '  contract 
out '  of  the  State  system.  There  remains  the  case  of  parents,  mostly 
living  in  the  single-school  districts,  who  have  a  genuine  preference  for 

3  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  since  1902  rating  for  elementary  schools 
has  been  universal,  and  consequently  that  voluntary  contributions,  even  in  single- 
school  areas,  have  acquired  a  new  moral  impressiveness  as  expressing  a  genuine 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  subscribers.  Besides  a  very  large  sum  has  been  raised  for 
school  buildings  in  the  last  six  years. 
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denominational  instruction.  How  ought  they  to  be  dealt  with  ? 
Certainly  no  self-respecting  State  could  recognise  such  a  right  of  the 
individual  parent  as  that  which  has  recently  been  urged.  The  parent 
as  such  has  no  place  in  a  democratic  system  of  government.  As  citizen 
he  has  his  opportunity  of  determining  the  course  of  legislation,  and 
he  must  accept  the  consequences  of  being  unable  to  persuade  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  share  his  views.  To  this  disadvantage  there  should  in  any 
righteously  governed  State  be  one  limitation,  namely,  that  imposed 
by  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  individual  conscience.  This  limitation 
is  expressed  and  satisfied,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  by  the  con- 
science clause.  It  was  precisely  to  save  the  right  of  the  dissentient 
parent  that  the  conscience  clause  was  devised,  for  the  child  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  any  conscience,  and  must  be  wholly  represented 
by  its  parent.  The  notion  that  every  parent  may  demand  from  the 
State  such  religious  education  for  his  child  as  he  personally  prefers 
is  preposterous.  It  would  involve  the  school  in  anarchy,  and  reduce 
popular  government  to  an  absurdity.  It  may  pair  in  unreasonableness 
with  the  kindred  claim  to  pay  no  rates  of  which  the  individual  rate- 
payer does  not  approve  the  object.  Passive  resistance  and  the  right 
of  the  parent  are  two  fallacies,  coined  in  the  educational  controversy, 
which  reflect  little  credit  on  the  common-sense  of  those  who  coined 
them.  In  the  mouth  of  denominationalists  the  demand  for  this 
parental  right  is  utterly  absurd,  for  the  '  denomination  '  is  quite 
other  than  the  '  parent,'  and  the  denominational  schools  represent 
the  charity  of  the  wealthy,  or  the  economy  of  the  thrifty,  or  the 
ardour  of  the  zealot,  hardly  ever  the  free  choice  of  the  humble  parent. 
Had  such  a  parental  right  been  recognised  in  the  past,  or  were  it 
seriously  exercised  in  the  present,  there  would  be  no  denominational 
monopoly  in  the  rural  districts,  and  probably  no  denominational 
schools  at  all.  Putting  aside  as  absurd  the  right  of  the  individual 
parent  to  anything  more  than  what  as  citizen  he  can  secure,  there  is 
to  be  considered  the  equitable  claim  to  relief  of  those  parents  who 
are  attached  to  a  system  which  the  State,  after  accepting  for  many 
years,  has  decided  for  reasons  of  its  own  to  alter.  Saving  always  the 
requirements  of  educational  efficiency  and  school  discipline,  can  any 
relief  be  given  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  any  valid  reason  for 
returning  a  negative  answer  to  this  question.  Some  facilities  for 
denominational  instruction,  to  be  given  by  representatives  of  the 
denomination  during  school  hours  in  lieu  of  the  undenominational 
teaching  provided  by  the  school  curriculum,  would  appear  to  be 
an  obvious  and  easy  satisfaction  for  a  demand,  the  substantial  justice 
of  which  cannot  be  disputed. 

III.  MR.  MCKENNA'S  BILL 

The  competence  of  the  new  Education  Bill  to  secure  general 
acceptance  appears  to  depend  on  two  points.     In  the    single-school 
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districts  there  must  be  provision  made  for  the  case  of  parents  who 
desire  denominational  instruction  for  their  children,  and  the  con- 
tracting out  conditions  in  the  urban  areas  must  be  such  as  neither  to 
endanger  educational  efficiency  nor  to  .press  unduly  on  the  poorer 
parents.  With  these  additions,  neither  of  which  violates  its  main 
principles,  the  Bill  provides  a  basis  on  which  men  of  good  will  might 
reach  agreement.  It  can  inflict  no  injury  on  any  Nonconformist, 
that  during  the  religious  instruction  the  children  withdrawn  under  the 
conscience  clause  should  be  taught  the  Catechism  instead  of  being  set 
down  to  some  secular  subject,  always  provided  that  the  Catechism 
be  taught  by  the  representative  and  at  the  cost  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  less  friction  involved  in  the  change  of  system  the  more 
chance  there  is  of  its  easy  acceptance  by  all  parties  concerned.  No 
democratic  principle  would  be  violated  by  the  granting  of  facilities, 
and,  as  has  already  been  shown,  equity  demands  that  they  should  be 
granted.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  reluctance  to  concede  to  the  teachers 
in  the  rural  schools  the  right  to  act  as  the  paid  representatives  of  the 
Church  for  the  purpose  of  giving  denominational  instruction,  and  it  is 
not  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  insisted  upon  to  the  point  of  preventing 
a  settlement,  yet  there  are  reasons  why  it  might  well  be  worth  the 
while  of  the  Liberal  party  to  concede  this  liberty.  In  the  first  place 
limitations  on  the  liberty  of  individuals  are  undesirable  in  themselves, 
and  peculiarly  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Liberalism  rightly  so  called. 
Next,  the  employment  of  the  teachers  would  avoid  the  risk  to  discipline 
which  the  introduction  of  untrained  volunteers  into  the  schools 
necessarily  involves,  and  the  remuneration  which  the  volunteers  would 
receive  would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  stipends  which  are  even  now 
by  no  means  lavish.  More  than  this,  however,  is  the  effect  on  the 
comfort  of  the  teachers  in  the  villages  and  small  country  towns. 
Anything  which  tends  to  drive  a  wedge  between  them  and  the  society 
with  which  they  are  connected  is  unfortunate  in  itself,  and  tends  to 
diminish  the  happiness  of  their  lives.  Apart  from  the  miserable 
suspicions  of  controversy,  who  can  doubt  that  the  more  genial  and 
intimate  the  relationship  in  which  the  village  teacher  stands  towards 
the  leading  factors  of  village  life,  the  more  pleasant  and  serviceable 
will  be  his  or  her  lot,  and  for  a  hundred  most  valid  reasons  the  resident 
clergy  will  always  be  a  leading,  perhaps  the  leading,  influence  in  rural 
life.  Why  drive  a  wedge  between  the  teachers  and  the  clergy  ?  Since 
the  latter  will  in  the  future  cease  to  be  the  official  superiors  of  the 
former,  why  should 'not  another  kind  of  association  be  encouraged 
between  them,  freer  and  kindlier  than  before  ?  Life  is  dull  and 
lonely  for  the  teachers  in  the  rural  districts.  An  ill  service  is  done 
them  by  any  legislation,  however  well  intended,  which  tends  to  isolate 
them  more  than  is  inevitable.  Who  stands  to  gain  by  these  churlish 
prohibitions  ?  Not  the  parents,  for  they  will  have  to  put  up  with 
less  competent  teachers  ;  not  the  children,  for  they  will  be  the  wonse 
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instructed ;  not  the  Nonconformists,  for  the  teaching  will  be  outside 
the  school  control,  and  paid  for  by  denominational  funds  to  which 
they  do  not  contribute  ;  not,  as  we  have  seen,  the  teachers  themselves, 
for  they  will  be  limited  invidiously  in  their  personal  liberty,  and 
perhaps  reduced  to  an  embarrassing  idleness  while  the  majority  of  the 
children  are  handed  over  to  untrained  and  perhaps  inefficient  volun- 
teers. Common- sense  and  good  feeling  seem  to  combine  in  the  con- 
clusion that,  if  the  teachers  desire  to  give  the  denominational  teaching, 
they  should  be  free  to  do  so  as  the  agents  of  the  denomination  to  which 
they  themselves  belong.  When  the  Church  of  England  is  called  upon 
to  submit  to  a  great  sacrifice  of  prestige  and  sentiment,  it  might  well 
seem  the  course  of  prudence  to  make  the  transition  as  easy  as  possible, 
for  upon  the  good  will  of  the  Church  of  England  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  rural  schools  must  always  in  great  measure  depend.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  the  Church  has  deserved  so  ill  of  the  nation  as  to  merit 
less  than  large  consideration  in  this  matter. 

The  proposed  treatment  of  the  urban  problem  is  beset  with  much 
difficulty,  and  presents  a  more  serious  embarrassment  to  those  who  are 
seeking  an  equitable  and  lasting  educational  concordat. 

Theoretically  there  is  no  objection  to  '  contracting  out,'  and  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  its  appearance  in  the  Government  Bill  reflects 
the  insistence  of  the  denominationalists  themselves  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  controversy.  Nevertheless,  the  practical  objections  are  so 
formidable  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  part  of  the  scheme 
can  be  maintained.  There  is  an  unanimity  of  opposition  from  the 
representatives  of  education.  We  should  be  returning,  they  say,  to 
that  bad  stage  of  '  intolerable  strain '  from  which  the  Act  of  1902 
released  us.  A  whole  crowd  of  difficult  questions  affecting  the  position 
of  the  teachers  relatively  to  the  profession  as  a  whole,  the  rights  of  the 
children  to  share  in  the  general  provision  of  educational  advantages, 
the  capacity  of  the  parents  in  the  poorest  districts  to  pay  the  requisite 
fees,  the  competence  of  the  managers  to  guarantee  the  permanence  of 
the  schools,  and  so  forth,  are  raised  by  the  proposal.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  as  in  Lancashire,  the  majority 
of  the  schools  would  contract  out  of  the  national  system,  with  the 
result  that  a  minority  of  schools  would  have  a  monopoly  of  access  to 
the  rates.  It  is  certain  that,  unless  the  proposed  grant  were  greatly 
increased,  none  but  a  few  schools  in  well-to-do  neighbourhoods  would 
be  able  to  maintain  themselves.  Finally,  it  is  urged  that  there  is 
nothing  to  set  against  these  formidable  disadvantages.  No  grievance 
will  have  been  removed,  for  no  grievance  exists  in  the  urban  areas, 
where  there  is  a  choice  of  schools.  The  one  educational  advantage 
offered  by  '  contracting  out '  is  the  preservation  of  a  variety  of  school 
types,  but  this  advantage  is  illusory  when  it  becomes  evident  that 
most  part  of  the  denominational  schools  could  not  afford  to  '  contract 
out '  on  the  Government  terms.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  in 
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some  quarters,  and  gains  strength  the  more  it  is  considered,  that 
the  Government  might  wisely  drop  the  '  contracting  out '  clauses,  and 
limit  the  Bill  to  the  single-school  areas,  where  admittedly  a  grievance 
exists.  If,  however,  the  '  passive  resister  ' — that  calamitous  figure  in 
politics,  which  draws  the  homage  of  all  partisans  alike — should  make 
such  a  solution  of  the  problem  impossible,  then  it  would  seem  better 
to  follow  some  such  course  as  that  indicated  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  by  a  liberal  provision  of  facilities  make  it  worth  while  for  the  saner 
denominationalists  to  come  into  the  national  system. 

Here,  however,  an  obstacle  emerges  in  the  Eoman  Catholics  and 
in  the  Jews — small  minorities,  largely  alien  in  race,  as  well  as  sharply 
marked  off  from  the  generality  of  English  folk  in  creed.  How  can 
they  be  dealt  with  except  by  some  arrangement  of  '  contracting  out  I  ? 
and  if  their  case  necessitates  the  adoption  of  this  educationally  unsound 
arrangement,  how  can  its  extension  to  the  whole  body  of  denominational 
schools  be  avoided  ?  Is  it  beyond  the  resources  of  statesmanship 
to  recognise  the  unique  character  of  these  non-national  minorities,  and 
to  provide  for  them  apart  from  the  local  system  altogether  ?  It 
seems  absurd  that  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  should  call  the  tune 
for  the  English  people. 

The  case  of  the  elementary  schools  cannot  be  severed  from  that  of 
the  training  colleges.  If  the  latter  remain  effectively  denominational, 
the  former  might  safely  become  undenominational.  Here,  perhaps, 
the  Government  might  find  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  with  the 
Church  of  England.  On  the  one  side,  that  of  the  Church,  the  great 
renunciation  of  a  privileged  position  in  the  schools  might  be  made 
frankly,  if,  on  the  other  side,  that  of  the  Government,  the  security 
for  the  Christian  training  of  the  teachers,  which  can  only  be  provided 
by  the  definitely  Christian  character  of  the  training  colleges,  were  as 
frankly  conceded.  Mr.  McKenna  has  taken  a  long  step  towards  a 
concordat  in  the  provisions  of  his  Bill  which  define  '  Cowper- Temple 
teaching,'  and  give  it  '  fixity  of  tenure '  within  the  schools  which 
may  be  given  up  by  the  Church.  If  to  these  provisions  could  be  added 
the  security  for  the  quality  of  the  Bible  teaching  which  the  Christian 
training  of  the  teachers  implies,  there  would  be  removed  from  many 
minds  the  most  serious  argument  against  accepting  a  settlement  on 
the  lines  of  the  Bill. 

Two  years  ago  the  present  writer  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
McKenna's  predecessor,  which  is  here  reproduced  as  exactly  expressing 
what  he  would  now  wish  to  urge  on  Mr.  McKenna  himself. 

H.  HENSLEY  HENSON. 

March  18th,  1906. 

DEAR,  ME.  BIERELL, — I  am  confident  that  you  will  not  resent  my  taking  so 
much  advantage  of  your  kindness  as  to  address  you  on  one  point  which  appears 
to  me  to  have  very  considerable  importance. 

VOL.  LXIII— No.  374  P  P 
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The  difficulty  of  meeting  the  argument  against  a  common  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  State  schools,  which  is  based  on  the  possibility  of  the  irreligious  or 
non-religious  character  of  Teachers,  from  whom  the  State,  for  reasons  of  its  own, 
declines  to  take  any  securities  as  to  the  existence  and  quality  of  religious  belief, 
will  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  embarrassing  elements  in  a  very  difficult 
problem.  In  the  event  (which  I  suppose  to  be  not  improbable)  that  no  other 
security  can  be  offered  than  that  provided  by  the  conscience  of  the  individual 
Teacher,  it  appears  that  exceptional  importance  attaches  to  the  indirect  security 
for  religious  efficiency  which  may  be  found  in  the  system  under  which  the 
Teachers  have  been  trained.  If  under  the  new  Act  it  will  still  be  possible  to 
show  that  the  most  part  of  the  Teachers  have  been  trained  in  Denominational 
Colleges,  a  considerable  step  will  have  been  taken  towards  reconciling  serious 
Churchmen  to  that  absence  of  '  tests,'  which  at  first  view  seems  to  them 
extremely  alarming. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  submit  to  you  a  few  considerations  which  do  appear 
to  me  weighty  in  this  connexion,  and  to  express  my  personal  desire  that  you 
may  find  it  possible  to  preserve  such  advantages  as  the  State  gives  now  to  the 
Denominational  Training  Colleges. 

I.  The  argument  for  simple  Biblical  Instruction  as  properly  adapted  to  young 
children  does  not  apply  to  the  Students  in  the  Training  Colleges.     They  are  at 
the  very  age  when  personal  convictions  are  formed,  and  when  those  convictions 
express    themselves  most   imperatively  in   religious   acts.      The   Religion   of 
Adolescence  must  be   denominational,   and   cannot   without  grave   injury  be 
deprived  of  denominational  fellowship  and  enthusiasm. 

II.  The  best  interests  of  effective  collegiate  life  will  be  served  by  retaining 
the  Denominational  Character  of  the  Training  Colleges.     I  would  remind  you 
that  the  ranks  of  the  Elementary  School  Teachers  are  very  largely  recruited 
from  the  Artisan  Class,  and  that  in  consequence  those  Teachers  are  more  than 
commonly  dependent  on  the  Training  College  for  the  shaping  of  character  and 
the  acquirement  of  sound  principles.     In  these  respects  there  is  no  adequate 
substitute  for  the  discipline  and  worship  of  a  Denominational  College. 

III.  The  moral  quality  of  the  Training  which  the  Teachers  receive  in  the 
Training  Colleges  depends  mainly  on  the  tone  of  the  College-life,  and  this  is 
almost  entirely  determined  by  personal  influence  of  the  Staff  of  the  College. 
Experience  demonstrates,  I  think,  that  the  best  kind  of  man,  with  the  morally- 
richest  influence  on  others,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  a  man  of  strong  and  earnest 
denominational  convictions  than  not.     The  pastoral  spirit — if  I  may  adopt  a 
conventional  phrase — which   is  intimately   connected   with  an  earnest  piety, 
commonly  attaches  itself  to  the  closer  fellowship  and  more  intimate  religious 
association  of  a  distinct  Church.     The  State  will  be  well  advised  if  in  this 
respect  it  accepts  a  gift  from  Denominational  Christianity,  which  is  most  valu- 
able in  itself,  and  most  necessary  to  the  sound  working  of  a  common  system  of 
Education,  but  which  from  its  own  resources  the  State  cannot  secure. 

IV.  I  believe  that  you  will  find  among  educational  authorities  a  very 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  superior  efficiency  of  Denominational  Colleges.     There 
is  more  enthusiasm,  a  happier  and  richer  moral  tone,  a  keenness,  and  an  esprit 
de  corps  which  has  nothing  at  all  corresponding  to  it  in  the  chill  and  artificial 
atmosphere  of  an  undenominational  Training  College.     I  repeat,  that — in  view 
of  the  social  type  mainly  represented  by  the  students — these  qualities  are  of 
special  importance. 

The  idea  has  more  than  once  crossed  my  mind  that  something  might  be 
gained  by  connecting  the  sacrifice  of  Denominationalism  in  the  Schools  with  a 
better  security  for  Denominationalism  in  the  Training  Colleges,  by  allocating 
the  money  paid  for  the  fabrics  to  the  provision  of  such  Colleges.  I  do  feel  very 
strongly  that  it  is  really  worth  while  sin-rendering  something  of  what  is  callpd 
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'democratic  principle'  in  order  to  secure  an  equitable  settlement  which,  how- 
ever denounced  at  the  moment  when  passions  of  conflict  are  running  high,  will 
grow  steadily  stronger,  and  secure  an  ever  more  general  and  willing  acceptance 
because  it  really  leaves  no  grievance. 

With  many  apologies  for  intruding  on  you  so  long  a  letter  when  your  time 
must  be  overfilled  with  work, 

I  am, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

H.  HENSLEY  HENSON. 


p  p  2 
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ANOMALIES    OF   CIVILISATION 

A   PERIL    TO  INDIA 


BY  far  the  most  important  problem  of  modern  times  in  the  domain  of 
practical  politics  is  the  future  relation  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
Their  impact  has  created  a  movement  which  was  inevitable  and,  in 
some  instances,  desired  ;  but  which  is  nevertheless  regarded  in  militant 
sections  of  the  Western  world  with  the  fear  which  overtakes  all  mono- 
polists on  the  least  appearance  of  competition.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  feeling  what  might  be  welcomed  as  signs  of  progress  is  labelled 

*  unrest ' ;  and  European  nations  of  diverse  tendencies  are  invited 
to  close  up  their  ranks,  for  the  spirit  of  the  age  must  be  kept  in  check 
from    doing    its    work    among    Eastern    races.      How  long  these 
efforts  and  exhortations  will  succeed  in  maintaining  the  present  state 
it  is  impossible  to  tell,  but  it  is  somewhat  incongruous  to  find  the 
same  sentiment  which  is  honoured  in  one  continent  condemned  in 
another ;  whilst  expressions  carried  from  the  West  to  the  East'either 
lose   their   significance   or   connote   different   ideas.     Thus   what  is 

*  patriotism '  in  Europe  becomes  *  fanaticism '  in  Africa  and  Asia  ; 
and  the  desire  for  progress  and  development, '  restlessness  '  in  Eastern 
lands. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  back  into  history  to  show  the  influence 
mere  names  have  exercised  on  the  destinies  of  the  human  race ;  we 
have  an  interesting  illustration  in  our  own  times.  A  few  years  ago 
'  Spread-eagleism  '  was  used  for  mere  purposes  of  ridicule  ;  christened 
'  Imperialism  '  it  has  acquired  a  holy  meaning — it  sanctifies  crusades 
against  the  liberty  of  weaker  States. '  Not  only  has  the  Empire  of 
Great  Britain  an  imperial  policy  which  has  enabled  it  to  appropriate 
vast  territories  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  but  the  mighty  Republics 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  France  have  similar  policies 
of  an  equally  decided  character.  One  would  have  thought  that 
'  Imperialism '  was  inconsistent  with  '  Republicanism,'  but  here 
come  into  play  some  of  those  anomalies  which  make  modern  civilisation, 
with  its  mixture  of  humbug  and  hypocrisy,  such  an  interesting 
study. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  religion  furnished  the  pretext  for  the  spoliation 
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and  enslavement  of  alien  races.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Pope 
divided  the  world  beyond  Christendom  between  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Spaniards.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  task  imposed  on  them  by 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  Indies,  the  Span- 
iards in  the  West,  made  hecatombs  of  races  and  civilisations.  Spanish 
ferocity  caused  the  destruction  of  three  brilliant  civilisations  so 
widely  apart  as  the  Moorish,  the  Aztec,  and  the  Peruvian,  and  reduced 
to  helotage  three  fine  races.  '  Spain,'  said  an  American  Senator  in 
the  late  Hispano- American  war,  *  set  up  more  crosses  in  more  lands, 
beneath  more  skies,  and  under  them  butchered  more  people  than  all  the 
nations  on  earth  combined.' 

To-day  other  shibboleths  have  taken  the  place  of  older  ones ; 
religion  has  made  room  for  what  is  called  '  Western  civilisation.' 
'  The  white  man's  burden  '  has  elbowed  out  the  Gospel,  whilst  trade 
has  become  more  important  than  '  evangelisation.'  Although  the 
missionary,  in  his  efforts  to  avoid  martyrdom,  has  always  at  his  back 
ironclads  and  big  guns,  the  Bible  is  not  forced  upon  unwilling  people 
with  the  same  fierce  proselytising  zeal  as  a  few  centuries  ago  ;  it  is 
now  trade  which  they  are  compelled  to  admit  whether  they  will  or 
not.  They  are  no  more  converted,  they  are  '  civilised.'  Civilisation 
is  brought  to  their  doors  with  beat  of  drums  and  clangour  of  arms,  in  the 
shape  of  trousers  and  top-hats,  drink,  disease,  infant-murder  and 
prostitution.  There  was  something  definite  and  ennobling  in  the 
conception  of  religion ;  and  though  the  adoption  of  a  new  faith  did 
not  usually  bring  the  converted  equality  of  rights  with  the  converting 
missionary,  soldier  or  priest,  it  promised  at  least  some  compensation  in 
the  next  world.  The  new  creed  does  not  hold  out  any  such  prospect. 
They  drink  and  they  die,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  But  the  fat  lands 
remain  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  civilised  man.  In  the  intensity 
of  conviction  in  his  '  mission,'  the  follower  of  the  new  creed  rivals 
those  of  the  old.  The  champion  of  Jehovah  restricted  salvation  to 
birth  in  Israel ;  the  champion  of  '  Western  civilisation '  confines  it 
to  a  special  colour.  With  him  it  is  a  primary  article  of  faith  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  in  heaven,  the  kingdom  of  the  earth  is  for 
the  white  skin.  And  the  products  of  the  ghetto  and  the  slum  are 
equally  vehement,  equally  clamorous  in  the  assertion  of  special 
claims  to  civilisation,  with  the  privileges  which  it  carries. 

We  are  thus  face  to  face  with  a  peculiar  situation  which  in  the 
struggle  for  c  grab  ' — that  delightfully  simple  yet  expressive  American- 
ism— we  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  wish  to  study  ;  the  incongruity 
does  not  strike  us  as  anything  out  of  the  common.  The  Pagan  Empire 
of  Rome  extended  to  all  its  subjects  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the 
'  provincial '  was  as  much  entitled  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  those 
privileges  as  the  Roman-born.  The  Christian  Empire  of  Great 
Britain  cannot  secure  considerate  treatment  for  its  '  provincials '  in 
its  own  Colonies.  South  Africa  presents  at  this  moment  an  extra- 
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ordinary  spectacle  of  what  a  mixture  of  high  altruistic  pretensions  and 
rank  selfishness  can  produce  in  the  name  of  civilisation. 

Probably  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  higher  races  of  India 
have  attained  a  place  in  the  scale  of  development  which  compares 
favourably  with  many  nationalities  ordinarily  regarded  as  civilised. 
The  general  diffusion  of  modern  education  has  brought  many  of  them 
into  line  with  the  foremost  ranks  of  culture  in  the  Western  world. 
Save  among  special  or  backward  communities,  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
has  never  been  lacking  among  the  people  of  India  ;  and  the  process 
of  unification  which  is  in  progress  in  the  country  has  given  it  an 
extraordinary  impetus.  Under  its  impulse  many  Indians,  in  the 
pursuit  of  what,  in  the  parlance  of  the  day,  would  no  doubt  be  called 
civilised  avocations,  relying  on  their  status  as  British  subjects,  betake 
themselves  to  British  Colonies.  They  are  well-conducted,  sober, 
thrifty,  law-abiding  people ;  not  a  few  are  highly  educated.  '  Civilisa- 
tion '  meets  them  at  the  threshold  and  brands  them  as  members  of  an 
inferior  race.  The  Indian  may  not  walk  on  the  same  side-path  as 
the  Italian,  the  Greek,  the  Kussian,  the  Jew,  or  Armenian,  or  any 
other  c  white,5  nominal  or  otherwise ;  he  may  not  travel  in  the  same 
railway  compartment  or  ride  in  the  same  tram-car  ;  he  may  not  own 
house  or  land  in  his  own  name  ;  may  not  live  in  the  same  street,  or 
find  board  or  lodging  in  the  same  hotel.  If  a  charitable-minded 
innkeeper  houses  a  late  arrival  left  stranded  in  a  strange  land,  he 
must  take  his  meals  either  in  his  own  room  or  some  hole-and-corner 
place  where  he  may  not  be  observed  by  people  of  the  colour-caste  to 
which  civilisation  has  given  birth. 

The  Colonial  attitude  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain's 
dependency  on  the  retention  of  which  rests  much  of  the  greatness 
of  England's  Empire  carries  one  back  to  the  days  of  the  first  Hindu 
law-giver.  No  member  of  the  lower  castes  could  aspire  to  associate 
with  the  Brahmin  or  Kshatriya  without  making  himself  liable  to 
severe  and  most  disagreeable  penalties.  Even  now  the  Brahmin 
or  Rajpoot  sepoy  would  throw  away  his  food  if  the  shadow  of  a  Sudra 
or  non-Brahmin  fell  across  his  half-cooked  or  half-eaten  meal.  The 
Colonial  has  in  his  treatment  of  certain  Asiatic  races  taken  a  leaf 
out  of  the  book  of  Manu,  who  would  brand  a  Sudra  with  hot 
iron  if  he  had  the  temerity  to  sit  on  the  same  bench  with  a 
Brahmin  !  This  Brahminical  exclusiveness  is  however  marked  by 
one  remarkable  inconsistency.  The  Ottoman  sovereign  rules  over  a 
variety  of  races.  The  high  character  his  Moslem  subjects  bear  has 
been  testified  to  by  his  enemies.  But  the  '  civilisation '  of  to-day 
does  not  take  into  account  the  virtues  of  sobriety,  cleanliness,  tem- 
perance, and  honesty.  Evidently  the  modern  creed  is  tinged  with  a 
certain  medievalism  which  tabooes  one  faith  in  favour  of  another. 
It  is  anomalous  to  find  that  whilst  Levantines,  Jews,  Greeks,  Maltese, 
and  others  are  welcomed  into  the  Colonial  bosom,  the  clean,  sober, 
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honest  Moslem  is  alone  classified  as  an  undesirable  Asiatic,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  humiliating  and  degrading  restrictions  which  modern 
Brahminism  imposes  on  outsiders. 

What,  however,  is  more  than  anomalous  is  that  the  subjects  of 
a  common  Sovereign  should  be  denied  the  ordinary  privileges  of  fair, 
generous,  and  considerate  treatment.  In  the  recent  dispute  between 
the  Transvaal  authorities  and  the  British  Indians  settled  in  the  Colony, 
which  has  created  such  an  intense  and  bitter  feeling  in  India,  two 
facts  came  out  in  strong  relief — the  helplessness  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
which  kept,  metaphorically  speaking,  wringing  its  hands  over  the 
dilemma  of  the  situation  ;  and  the  rather  whimsical  stand  made  by 
the  India  Office  in  favour  of  Indian  chiefs  and  notables  visiting  the 
Transvaal ! 

The  answer  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  many  appeals  that 
were  addressed  to  it  during  the  late  crisis  conveys  a  lesson  to  the 
people  of  India  which  they  are  not  likely  to  ignore.  It  supplies  to 
the  advocates  of  self-government  on  Colonial  lines  another  powerful 
argument.  At  present  they  cannot  make  an  effective  retort  to  the 
insults  and  humiliations  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the  Colonials  ; 
nor  can  they  obtain  legitimate  protection  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. Self-government  of  the  kind  enjoyed  by  the  Colonials  would 
enable  them  to  demand  and  perhaps  secure  reciprocity  of  fair  treatment. 
We  must  not  be  surprised  if  some  such  reasoning  enters  into  the 
conceptions  of  thoughtful  Indians  in  the  future. 

A  fortnight  ago  came  the  news  from  Vancouver  that  a  number 
of  British  Indians,  who  had  been  passed  by  the  Dominion  authorities, 
were  immediately  informed  by  the  provincial  officials  that  they  must 
be  deported,  and  on  their  refusal  to  re-embark  had  been  '  put  in 
prison.'  The  correspondent  telegraphing  the  news  added,  '  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  "  the  Natal  Act  "  is  ultra  vires  so  far  as  the 
Japanese  or  Chinese  are  concerned.  The  Indians  say  they  are  loyal 
subjects  of  the  King,  and  ask  why  if  other  Asiatics  are  allowed  to  land 
they  should  be  forbidden  to  do  so.  Many  other  persons  are  asking 
the  same  question.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Indians  arriving  here 
have  served  the  King  in  the  Army,  and  the  treatment  to  which  they 
are  being  subjected  shocks  even  exclusionists.' 

";."As  I  write  comes  further  news  respecting  a  situation  which  is 
fast  tending  to  develop  into  a  crisis.  This  time  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment itself,  taking  its  stand  behind  a  legal  quibble,  has  added  to  the 
gravity  of  the  problem  that  faces  the  Empire,  which  is  neither  exclu- 
sively European  nor  exclusively  Asiatic,  but  has  to  maintain,  for  its 
own  sake,  a  just  and  equitable  balance  between  the  two  component 
elements. 

In  what  even  some  opponents  of  Asiatic  immigration  admit  [says  the  special 
correspondent  of  the  Times J]  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  indefensible  manner,  the 

1  19th  of  March  1908. 
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Dominion  Government  has  ordered  the  deportation  of  the  Indians  who  were 
allowed  to  land  from  the  Monteagle.  ...  It  appears  that  seventy-eight  of  the 
Indians  on  arriving  at  Hong-kong  from  Calcutta  were  unable  to  obtain  accommo- 
dation in  the  first  steamer,  as  it  was  full,  and  they  had  to  stay  at  Hong-kong  for 
a  month.  The  Dominion  Government  rules  that  these  immigrants  are  not  to 
be  admitted,  as  they  did  not  come  direct  from  the  land  of  their  birth.  One  hun- 
dred and  five  Indians  came  by  continuous  passage  from  Calcutta,  but  the  Ottawa 
authorities  demand  proof  that  they  are  the  men  who  purchased  the  tickets,  and 
of  course  this  proof  is  impossible  to  furnish.  ...  I  saw  the  Indians  examined 
by  the  Federal  immigration  officer  on  Sunday.  Many  wore  medals  won  in  the 
Sudan  and  other  campaigns,  medals  which  a  certain  member  of  the  British 
Columbian  Legislature  recently  termed  '  tinpot  adornments.'  .  .  .  There  is  in 
Vancouver  a  well-known  Indian  official  who  sails  by  the  Empress  of  Japan  to- 
morrow. He  assumes  that  there  will  be  grave  danger  of  disaffection,  even 
mutiny,  among  the  native  troops,  if  these  men  are  deported.  I  can  vouch  for 
the  fact  that  there  is  intense  indignation  among  the  Indians.  The  order  spells 
tragedy  for  them.  'We  are  subjects  of  the  King,'  they  say,  '  this  is  part  of  the 

King's  dominions.     Why  do  they  keep  us  out  ?  ' 

v 

A  more  interesting  or  more  deplorable  commentary  on  the  methods 
of  civilised  government  could  hardly  be  furnished  by  any  other  incident 
in  recent  times.  Here  are  the  subjects  of  an  Empire  which  prdf esses 
equal  rights  for  all  races  and  creeds  under  its  sway,  and  which  makes 
in  theory  equity  and  fair  treatment  the  corner-stone  of  its  policy,  pro- 
ceeding from  one  part  of  the  King's  dominions  to  the  other.  There  is 
nothing  against  their  conduct,  many  of  them  have  served  their  Sove- 
reign in  the  profession  to  which  civilisation  accords  the  foremost  place 
of  honour :  they  possess  the  insignia  of  bravery  and  good  conduct. 
And  yet  from  accident  of  birth  in  one  continent  they  are  refused 
permission  to  abide  on  the  soil  of  a  British  Colony  and  subjected  to 
treatment  which  shocks  even  the  advocates  of  exclusion.  The  feeling 
which  these  acts  engender  in  British  India  can  scarcely  fail  to  cause 
some  degree  of  concern  among  the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
Nor  are  they  likely  to  forget  that  the  Indian  subjects  of  the  Sovereign 
cannot  apprehend  the  reasons  which  stand  in  the  way  of  England 
in  securing  for  them  equal  rights  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  To  the 
people  of  India  she  owes  special  obligations,  both  by  virtue  of  her 
pledges  and  their  place  in  history.  Naturally,  when  the  Imperial 
Government  acknowledges  its  inability  to  insist  upon  the  same  treat- 
ment being  accorded  to  them  in  British  Colonies  as  is  accorded  to  the 
Colonials  in  India,  it  is  regarded  as  a  lamentable  confession  of  weakness. 
So  long  as  this  idea  does  not  take  an  articulate  shape  it  may  perhaps 
be  ignored  as  a  factor  in  Imperial  policy,  but  once  it  gives  rise  to  a 
comparison,  as  it  has  begun  to  do,  between  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
and  that  of  other  States  to  protect  its  subjects  from  humiliations 
and  restrictions  the  matter  assumes  an  aspect  that  needs  serious 
reflection. 

Although  little  or  no  analogy  exists  between  the  East  African 
possessions  of  England  and  the  South  African  Colonies,  the  spirit  of 
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exclusiveness  and  monopoly  has  begun  its  work  also  there.  And  it  is 
boldly  urged  on  behalf  of  the  few  Europeans  that  have  settled  in  the 
Protectorate,  that  British  Indians  should  be  debarred  from  entering 
this  part  of  the  King's  dominions.  In  considering  this  demand  it  may 
be  useful  to  remember  what  the  Colonial  Under-Secretary  of  State 
said  a  little  while  ago  at  the  National  Liberal  Club,  that  Indian  trade 
had  been  for  generations  intimately  associated  with  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  trade  and  of  commerce  throughout  that  tract,  and  that  the 
very  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown  was  in  the  hands  of 
Indian  soldiers. 

For  ages  this  part  of  the  African  continent  has  been  permeated 
by  Arab  and  Indian  influence.  There  are  at  present,  it  is  stated  on 
good  authority,  nearly  30,000  Asiatics  settled  in  the  country,  pro- 
sperous merchants,  officials,  traders,  artisans,  and  labourers.  All  these 
it  is  suggested  should  be  turned  out  in  favour  of  European  settlers. 
A  more  extraordinary  claim  has  never  been  advanced  in  the  name  of 
civilisation.  The  ostensible  reason  for  their  exclusion  is  that  the 
ordinary  so-called  '  white '  settler  cannot  compete  with  the  Asiatic 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  Asiatic's  thrift,  frugality,  sobriety, 
and  temperance  give  him  an  advantage  which  the  other  does  not 
commonly  possess.  In  his  dealings  with  the  natives  he  is  less  arrogant 
and  more  sympathetic,  which  is  another  point  in  his  favour.  But 
these  qualities,  which  in  other  conditions  would  ensure  his  being 
regarded  as  a  desirable  citizen  and  a  pioneer  of  civilisation  among 
barbarous  tribes,  make  him  unpopular  among  those  who  are  anxious 
to  keep  the  Continent  as  a  close  preserve  for  themselves. 

One  would  have  thought  that  with  the  spread  of  civilisation 
and  a  higher  conception  of  humanity  and  justice,  European  com- 
munities would  evince  greater  toleration  and  accord  a  larger  recog- 
nition to  the  rights  of  weaker  nationalities.  The  desire  to  seize  upon 
the  most  favoured  spots  of  God's  creation  in  every  part  of  the  habitable 
globe  and  prevent  others  from  coming  in  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
commendable  characteristic.  If  civilisation  and  humanity  have  any 
meaning,  members  of  all  civilised  nationalities  have  prima  facie  a  title 
to  abide,  if  they  can  find  room,  wherever  their  presence  is  of  general 
use.  Certainly  all  subjects  of  the  same  Sovereign  might  be  presumed 
to  possess  an  inherent  right  to  move  from  one  part  of  his  dominions 
to  another  without  molestation  or  hindrance.  But  modern  civilisation 
does  not  seem  to  acquiesce  in  the  equitable  treatment  of  all  races 
with  which  it  has  civilised  dealings,  and  from  which  it  expects  civilised 
treatment.  It  places  the  claims  of  special  communities  before  those 
of  humanity  at  large.  If  the  contention  be  right  that  European 
settlers  should  be  allowed  to  flourish  and  multiply  in  new  possessions 
which  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  where  they  have  recently  established 
themselves,  without  the  intrusion  of  Asiatics,  might  not  the  latter 
urge  with  greater  emphasis  that  the  intrusion  of  Europeans  of  lower 
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grades  has  an  unwholesome  and  demoralising  effect  on  their  social 
systems  ?  The  British  Indian  can  easily  point  his  finger  to  the 
difficult  and  complicated  problem  which  civilisation  has  created  in  the 
midst  of  his  people  by  the  creation  of  a  community  commonly  called 
by  educated  Europeans  '  mean  whites  '  and  '  Eurasians.'  Might  not 
he  ask  with  equal  show  of  justice  that  undesirable  aliens  should  be 
prevented  from  entering  his  country  ? 

A  little  while  ago  a  suggestion  was  seriously  put  forward  that 
Asiatics  should  be  '  rigidly  and  absolutely  excluded  from  the  African 
continent,'  which  should  be  specially  reserved  for  Europeans  and  the 
black  races.  In  the  width  of  its  scope  the  suggestion  was  startling ; 
probably  this  very  fact  made  it  more  or  less  innocuous.  But  the 
assertion  that  Europeans  are  the  '  trustees '  for  the  black  races  is 
somewhat  humorous.  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  '  Western  civilisa- 
tion '  that  in  its  dealings  with  the  weak  it  makes  its  own  interests  the 
standard  of  the  gospel  it  preaches  to  the  world.  The  Asiatic  cannot 
ordinarily  be  reduced  to  helotage  ;  more  or  less  he  is  in  the  same 
plane  of  advance  as  the  lower  grade  European,  the  same  spirit  of 
enterprise  takes  him  into  new  countries.  The  black  races,  save  in  some 
special  tracts,  are  in  a  primitive  state ;  their  labours  can  be  exploited 
for  others ;  they  dare  not  compete  with  members  of  the  higher  or 
better-endowed  nationalities.  If  they  were  more  advanced  we  should 
probably  hear  less  of  '  trusteeship.' 

Although  '  civilisation '  eschews  the  word  '  slavery,'  it  requires 
that  the  conditions  of  slavery  should  be  more  or  less  perpetuated  for 
its  benefit.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  '  white  man's  burden ' — 
the  burden  of  civilisation  he  is  supposed  to  carry.  But  when  we 
come  to  examine  it  we  find  it  extremely  light.  The  burden  is  only 
nominally  on  his  shoulders  ;  in  reality  the  weight  is  transferred  to 
those  whose  labours  are  exploited  for  his  enrichment  and  comfort. 
The  galley  and  the  scourge  have  disappeared ;  the  taskmaster  still 
flourishes,  and  modern  ingenuity  has  armed  him  with  new  instru- 
ments of  punishment.  The  names  are  changed,  but  the  substance 
remains.  That  this  is  no  exaggeration  any  fair-minded  student  of  the 
subject  in  the  Congo,  in  parts  of  South  and  East  Africa,  will  not 
hesitate  to  admit.  The  fearful  havoc  the  work  of  '  civilising  the 
Dark  Continent '  has  caused  among  the  tribes  of  Africa  can  be  witnessed 
not  only  in  the  Congo  Free  State  but  also  in  the  German  East  African 
Protectorate,  where,  according  to  the  German  Colonial  Secretary, 
75,000  natives  perished  through  hunger  and  war  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year,  whilst  the  fierce  opposition  roused  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Minister  to  improve  the  status  of  the  negroes  illustrates  the  general 
thesis.  The  German  settler  does  not  clothe  his  aims  or  motives  in 
altruistic  language,  nor  does  he  call  himself  the  *  trustee  '  of  the 
black  races.  He  frankly  tells  the  world  that  '  the  native  must  be 
compelled  to  work  for  him  and  that  when  the  use  of  the  stick  and 
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whip  no  longer  avails,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
which  he  must  be  forced  to  pay  by  his  work  if  by  no  other  means.' 2 

Civilisation  has  driven  the  Red  Indians  into  reservations  where 
they  are  fast  disappearing.  It  has  decimated  the  fine  races  of 
Polynesia  and  Maori-land.  One  is  sometimes  shocked  to  hear  the 
pious  hope  expressed  in  unmistakable  language  that  the  black  races 
will  in  course  of  time  disappear,  under  the  same  process,  from  the 
favoured  spots  occupied  by  European  settlers,  leaving  their  possessions 
as  assets  to  '  civilisation.' 

The  contact  of  a  vigorous  and  progressive  nationality  with  com- 
munities who  had  become  stationary,  or  lost  the  genius  for  striving 
for  advancement,  might  in  India  have  given  birth  to  an  eclectic 
civilisation  such  as  was  witnessed  after  the  settlement  of  the  Arabs 
in  Spain.  There  the  result  was  achieved  by  making  racial  coalescement 
the  goal.  Such  a  consummation  does  not  seem  possible  in  India.  Racial 
assimilation,  owing  to  national  idiosyncrasies,  is  not  practicable  ; 
friendly  relations  between  the  West  and  the  East  afford  the  best 
and  most  likely  means  of  bringing  the  two  on  a  common  platform. 
Intermixture  of  ideas  where  intermixture  of  races  is  not  possible 
acts  as  a  solvent  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  both.  And  an 
Indian  Sovereign  has  proved  how  successful  this  process  can  be. 

To  think  of  impressing  European  civilisation  on  the  country,  and 
not  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  ;  of  promoting  their 
welfare  without  attempting  to  reach  their  hearts  ;  to  talk  of  Western 
culture  and  its  requirements  and  not  to  understand  the  virtues  or 
idiosyncrasies  of  those  among  whom  it  is  sought  to  be  introduced ;  to 
contemn  Oriental  ways  and  yet  to  perpetuate  in  public  life  the  methods 
which  are  deprecated  in  Oriental  Governments,  is  mere  waste  of  energy. 

A  few  students  turned  out  from  one  or  two  institutions  with  a 
pat  on  the  back,  as  the  products  of  advanced  education  conducted 
on  Western  lines,  are  hardly  the  harbingers  of  that  progress  to  which 
we  all  look  forward  with  anxiety  and  hopefulness.  The  high  priests 
of  European  culture  would  probably  obtain  better  results  if  they 
were  to  encourage  in  the  first  place  among  their  neophytes  the  cultiva- 
tion of  originality  of  thought,  independence  of  character,  manliness  of 
spirit,  and  self-respect,  and  not  merely  opportunism  or  intellectual 
imitativeness. 

At  no  period  in  the  world's  history  has  there  been  so  much  talk 
about  international  peace  with  such  ill-disguised  preparation  for  war  ; 
so  many  protestations  about  and  yet  such  unashamed  contempt  for 
the  rights  of  weaker  nations ;  such  high  appreciation  of  '  civilised ' 
morals  with  such  flagrant  disregard  for  the  dictates  of  ordinary 
morality.  In  olden  days  nations  and  individuals  made  no  special 
claims  to  special  virtue,  and  their  shortcomings  passed  unnoticed. 
Nowadays  the  assumption  of  superiority  naturally  attracts  criticism. 
-  Morning  Post,  18th  of  March  1908  ;  debate  in  the  Reichstag. 
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In  the  United  States  of  America  '  graft,'  an  euphemism  for  what 
the  Penal  Code  of  India,  with  a  touch  of  grim  humour,  calls  *  illegal 
gratification,'  has  become  a  science,  and  the  art  of  manipulating 
justice  and  politics  has  been  carried  to  perfection.  In  the  struggle 
for  wealth  little  heed  is  paid  to  the  conventional  rules  about  mutual 
trust  and  fidelity.  Even  racial  riots  may  be  manufactured  in  the 
States  and  delivered  at  a  fixed  charge  in  neighbouring  countries. 
All  this,  though  no  doubt  the  outcome  of  the  highest  development,  is 
little  calculated  to  commend  *  civilisation '  to  less  advanced  com- 
munities, whilst  it  is  hardly  possible  for  its  missionaries,  with  the 
picture  in  their  minds  of  the  streets  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  to 
speak  to  the  outside  world  with  the  earnestness  of  conviction  in  the 
new  gospel  that  is  sometimes  assumed  towards  followers  of  other 
cultures. 

The  ordinary  Western  mind  has  rather  a  vague  conception  of  the 
East — of  its  varied  creeds  and  divers  cultures.  They  are  all  classed 
in  one  category  ;  some  are  viewed  with  positive  dislike,  others  regarded 
with  a  certain  indifference.  But  the  deficiencies  of  the  West  that 
make  it  sometimes  so  helpless  to  influence  the  East  often  escape  notice. 
To  exercise  a  stimulating  effect  on  Eastern  thought,  the  Western 
world  must  learn  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  toleration,  to  understand 
the  genius  of  the  nations  among  whom  it  seeks  to  work.  Above  all 
it  has  to  realise  not  only  the  conditions  of  society  that  have  led  to  the 
evolution  of  particular  ethical  and  social  systems,  but  also  its  own 
limitations.  To  condemn  Eastern  polygamy,  but  to  close  one's  eyes 
to  the  polyandry  of  the  West,  is  hardly  calculated  to  foster  a  proper 
reverence  for  Occidental  culture.  The  Oriental  practice  sanctioned 
by  ancient  usage,  and  confined  within  recognised  limits  by  the  rules 
of  law,  is  suited  for  particular  stages  of  development ;  it  ensures  to  the 
issue  of  polygamous  unions  a  degree  of  humanity  that  is  impossible 
under  the  Western  practice.  Promiscuity  cannot  secure  to  the 
offspring  humane  treatment  or  rational  rearing.  Baby-farms  and 
foundling  hospitals  are  the  natural  results  of  abnormal  social  condi- 
tions. Eastern  civilisations  have  condemned  for  ages  the  vice  of 
drink ;  in  the  West  drastic  legislation  seems  needed  to  teach  the 
people  the  value  of  temperance.  Sobriety,  however,  is  a  virtue  which 
cannot  spring  into  existence  under  the  influence  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Its  growth  is  due  in  the  East  to  ages  of  fostering,r  which  the 
West  is  so  far  unaccustomed  or  unwilling  to  give.  The  preciousness  of 
child-life  has  been  taught  in  the  East  from  immemorial  times  ;  the 
conscience  of  the  West  is  just  beginning  to  realise  the  need  of  its 
protection. 

The  difference  in  the  standpoints  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  regard 
to  social  conventions  and  duties  of  life,  make  it  essential  that  in 
endeavouring  to  introduce  Western  civilisation  among  Eastern  com- 
munities their  ethical  standards  should  be  raised  and  not  lowered. 
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Unfortunately  the  tendency,  with  rare  exceptions,  has  been  in  the 
contrary  direction  ;  wherever  the  West  has  obtruded  itself  the  general 
result  has  not  been  satisfactory.  The  Protestant  missionary  from 
Madagascar,  the  observant  traveller  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the 
inquiring  visitor  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  all  tell  the  same  story — of 
deterioration  of  morals,  destruction  of  the  old  standards  of  right  and 
wrong  which  imparted  strength  and  character  to  the  races,  spread  of 
drunkenness,  introduction  of  the  '  social  evil '  where  it  was  wholly 
unknown. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  inhabited  by  a  fine  race  of  soldierly 
men,  possessed  of  admirable  qualities,  were  wrenched  from  the 
Ottoman  Dominions  to  satisfy  Austrian  ambitions,  although  the 
ostensible  reason  assigned  to  justify  the  spoliation  was  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  introduction  of  the  '  requirements  of 
European  civilisation.'  The  Austrian  Government  has  made  roads, 
pulled  down  the  castles  of  the  feudal  lords  and  established  hospitals, 
jails,  and  penitentiaries ;  hotels  have  sprung  up  in  all  directions,  and 
all  the  outward  forms  of  civilisation  are  in  full  display  in  the  '  occupied 
provinces.'  With  these  ordinary  adjuncts  of  progress  have  come  also 
casinos  and  other  places  of  a  less  desirable  character.  And  in  Bosnia 
particularly  it  is  observed  that  the  manhood  of  the  country  is  fast 
dwindling  from  the  effects  of  drink,  which  formerly  was  under  the 
ban  of  religious  law. 

From  the  fall  of  the  chivalrous  Abd  el  Kader,  the  French  have  been 
engaged  in  introducing  '  Western  civilisation '  in  Algeria,  and  not 
long  ago  they  brought  Tunis  within  the  ambit  of  their  operations. 
A  nation  bent  on  secularising  its  own  institutions  has  naturally  little 
regard  for  the  old  ideals  of  other  communities.  In  Algeria  and  Tunis 
the  traditional  conventions  of  morality,  that  helped  to  form  the 
backbone  of  the  people,  have  either  disappeared  or  made  room  for 
standards  and  modes  of  life  borrowed  from  France.  Arab  Lolas 
figure  in  Algerian  casinos  and  cafe-chantants,  and  give  a  Parisian 
tone  to  the  manners  and  customs  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  country 
under  the  influences  of  a  civilisation  which  considers  a  code  of  morals 
sanctioned  by  religion  as  old-fashioned  and  antiquated.  A  meretricious 
taste  in  art  and  architecture  imported  from  a  foreign  land  has  given 
a  bizarre  turn  to  the  national  genius  which  is  deplored  by  all  artistic 
natures  ;  whilst  the  habit  of  absinthe  drinking  is  on  the  increase 
among  men,  and  the  '  social  evil '  reprobated  in  former  days  has 
become  a  recognised  institution.  A  notable  Mussulman  who  recently 
visited  the  country  draws  a  pitiable  picture  of  the  derelict  condition 
of  the  people. 

The  Moors,  who  have  the  French  nation  at  their  door  and  have 
watched  the  civilising  process  at  work  in  Tunis  and  Algeria,  object 
to  undergo  a  similar  treatment.  But  Europe  will  not  hear  of  this ; 
they  have  been  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  civilisation  and  condemned  as 
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a  fanatical  people,  and  France  is  entrusted  with  the  mission  of  bringing 
them  to  reason,  which  she  is  busily  engaged  in  doing  with  the  help  of 
guns  and  ironclads. 

In  recent  history  there  has  been  nothing  more  interesting,  and 
from  one  point  of  view  more  amusing,  than  the  reiterated  proclama- 
tion of  the  absolute  unselfishness  of  the  French  enterprise  in  Morocco. 
It  is  declared,  we  might  say  ad  nauseam,  with  vehement  protestations, 
that  they  have  not  gone  there  for  purposes  of  conquest ;  they  are 
only  engaged  in  pacifying  the  country,  and  if  those,  wno  object  to  the 
French  possessing  the  best  parts  of  their  country  and  holding  their 
roi  faineant  in  tutelage,  allow  themselves  to  be  slaughtered,  it  is  their 
look-out ! 

In  this  connexion  I  may  refer  to  a  most  interesting  document 
in  the  letters  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord 
Clarendon  to  her  late  Majesty,  bearing  date  the  22nd  of  December,  1856. 
Lord  Clarendon  encloses  a  communication  from  Lord  Cowley,  then 
British  Ambassador  at  the  Tuileries,  reporting  a  conversation  he  had 
with  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  which  might  compare,  it  was  added, 
with  '  the  partitioning  views  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.'  Lord 
Clarendon  then  proceeds  to  say  to  the  Queen, 

It  is  curious  that  in  both  cases  the  bribe  to  England  should  be  Egypt.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  said  nothing  of  the  spoils  that  France  would  look  for, 
but  his  Majesty  means  Morocco  ;  and  Marshal  Vaillant  [the  French  ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James's]  talked  to  Lord  Clarendon  of  Morocco  as  necessary 
to  France,  just  as  the  Americans  declare  that  the  United  States  are  not  safe 
without  Cuba. 

The  empire  of  Napoleon  has  disappeared,  but  his  policy,  like  the 
great  boulevards  which  he  gave  to  Paris,  has  remained  to  dazzle 
the  imagination  of  France.  Like  the  hommage  which  is  periodically 
offered  to  the  Army  engaged  in  '  pacifying  '  the  Moors,  whenever  the 
Chamber  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day  expressive  of  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Government,  it  is  one  of  the  brightest  examples  of 
heredity. 

Since  Lord  Clarendon's  letter  to  Queen  Victoria,  the  world  has 
moved  considerably  forward.  So  has  international  conscience. 
Egypt  is  virtually  a  British  possession ;  Cuba  belongs  to  the  United 
States;  whilst  France  has  obtained  from  England  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  special,  and  from  Europe,  of  a  paramount  interest  in  Morocco, 
coupled  with  what  is  called  a  mandate  for  the  policing  of  Moroccan 
ports — the  first  step  in  the  process  of  '  pacific  penetration,'  which 
invariably  in  such  cases  has  ended  in  annexation.  Thus  a  suggestion 
which  some  fifty  years  ago  does  not  seem  to  have  been  regarded  with 
approval  in  England  has  become  almost  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
France  is  now  engaged  in  completing  her  work  in  Morocco. 

An  ex-Prime  Minister  of  England  recently  condemned,  in  un- 
equivocal language,  the  anomalous  situation  Europe,  in  her  desire 
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to  introduce  the  mixed  blessings  of  civilisation,  has  created  in  that 
ill-fated  country.  But  the  French  standpoint  seems  even  to  an 
outside  observer  perfectly  natural ;  it  is  not  merely  the  vast  extent 
of  the  British  Empire  which  stimulates  ambition  and  inspires  emula- 
tion. A  great  nation  hitherto  occupying  a  commanding  position 
finds  its  place  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  Europe  going  to  a  hated 
rival.  It  finds  its  population  stationary  or  declining,  its  military 
strength  not  keeping  pace  with  that  of  a  dreaded  neighbour.  To 
safeguard  against  attacks  it  has  to  rely  on  alliances  and  ententes. 
Already  the  idea  is  mooted  that  the  introduction  of  conscription 
in  Algeria  would  bring  a  million  of  soldiers  to  the  army  of  the 
great  Republic.  Morocco  is  a  rich  though  undeveloped  country, 
especially  rich  in  warriors  and  fighters.  Her  coast  towns  are  capable 
of  great  development.  What  the  addition  of  this  vast  empire  with  its 
enormous  resources  must  mean  to  France  it  does  not  require  a  states- 
man or  a  politician  to  imagine.  If  Algeria  can  furnish  her  with  a 
million  men,  Morocco  can  double  the  number  ;  and  how  the  Turcos 
fought  in  the  war  of  '70  we  all  know.  With  this  grand  prospect  in 
view  few  Frenchmen  would  stop  to  consider  the  cost.  Germany 
seems  to  understand  the  consequences  of  such  an  eventuality  in  the 
hegemony  of  Europe  ;  England  of  course  has  the  entente.  But,  as  Lord 
Rosebery  observed  the  other  day  on  an  occasion  of  some  moment, 
'  the  friends  of  to-day  might  be  the  enemies  of  to-morrow.' 

In  the  game  of  politics,  in  which  the  nations  of  Europe  are  engaged 
at  this  moment,  the  student  of  contemporary  history  fails  to  under- 
stand one  point :  the  reason  which  actuates  a  large  body  of  the 
English  press  and  some  politicians  to  encourage  France — in  fact,  if  a 
colloquialism  may  be  pardoned  in  this  conjunction,  to  '  egg  her  on ' 
in  her  mad  enterprise. 

In  face  of  the  proclaimed  determination  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government  not  to  withdraw  from  Morocco,  one  may  be  permitted 
to  indulge  in  a  slight  incredulity  with  regard  to  the  repudiation  of  all 
ideas  of  conquest.  In  many  instances  the  prosecution  of  a  fixed 
design  is  attributed  to  force  of  circumstances  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  in  the  present  case,  too,  an  advance  from  the  coast  to  the  desert 
may  be  put  down  to  inexorable  fate.  It  may  be  worth  while,  there- 
fore, to  consider  for  a  moment  the  difficulties  of  the  adventure.  The 
subjugation  of  Algeria  occupied  the  arms  of  France  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ;  the  prediction  may  safely  be  hazarded  that  the  same 
work  will  take  twice  that  time  in  the  country  of  the  Moors,  men  of  a 
different  mettle  from  the  Algerian  Arabs.  A  writer  with  unique 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  the  country  pointed  out  a  little  while 
ago  the  immensity  of  the  task  France  has  undertaken.  She  may 
be  able  to  seize  and  hold,  if  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  acquiesce,  a 
few  coast-towns  under  cover  of  her  ships'  guns,  but  to  conquer  the 
land  and  subdue  the  warlike  tribes  of  Morocco  will  take  many  a 
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battle  and  many  a  victory.  During  this  long-drawn  process  of 
'  pacific  penetration,'  the  waste  in  men  and  money  will  not  add  to  the 
strength  of  France ;  it  may  indeed  lead  to  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
tissues. 

If  it  is  essential  to  Great  Britain,  as  one  finds  it  constantly 
enunciated  of  late,  that  France  should  retain  her  power  unimpaired, 
it  seems  a  little  surprising  that  she  should  be  encouraged  to  pursue 
her  present  course  amidst  enthusiastic  plaudits.  One  would  have 
thought  that  the  acquiescence  of  Germany  in  the  French  operations 
on  the  coast  might  have  conveyed  a  warning  that  France  was  playing 
a  game  not  to  her  own  advantage ;  that  she  was  only  throwing  away 
good  money  for  bad,  furthering  other  interests  and  making  herself 
more  hated  than  ever  by  the  people  whom  she  was  deputed  by  Europe 
to  civilise.  So  far,  in  spite  of  high  coloured  reports,  she  has  neither 
added  to  her  prestige  nor  gained  any  material  advantage,  but  she  has 
succeeded  in  filling  the  Mussulman  tribes  of  North  Africa  with  fear 
and  hatred. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  noticing  that  whilst  Germans  and  English,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  no  designs  on  Moorish  independence,  are  viewed 
with  favour,  the  French,  and  to  some  extent  the  Italians,  are  regarded 
with  distrust.  Little  surprise  will  be  felt  if,  under  the  influence  of 
this  feeling  and  of  the  news  from  the  coast,  a  general  conflagration 
were  to  break  out  in  those  regions.  The  love  of  independence  and 
devotion  to  their  religion  that  animate  these  people  is  usually  called 
fanaticism.  Might  not  some  credit  be  given  to  them  for  patriotism  ? 
They  have  deposed  an  inept  monarch  and  placed  in  his  stead  a  more 
capable  ruler  on  the  throne.  He  seems  anxious  to  live  in  amity  with 
the  nations  of  Europe,  to  admit  the  requirements  of  European 
civilisation  into  his  country  with  due  regard  to  the  prejudices  and 
susceptibilities  of  his  subjects,  to  make  amends  for  any  wrong  they 
may  have  done  to  the  foreigner ;  he  seeks  even  to  grant  generous 
terms  to  the  deposed  Sultan. 

That  a  competent  chief  who  alone  seems  capable  of  restoring 
order  and  peace  to  the  distracted  country,  and  who  has  been  accepted 
by  the  nation,  should  be  regarded  with  disfavour  and  designated  as 
'  the  Pretender,'  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  ethics  of  international 
politics.  The  inference  is  natural :  either  Europe  or  France  does  not 
wish  to  see  the  throne  of  Morocco  occupied  by  a  capable  ruler.  It  is 
far  easier,  it  would  seem,  for  the  accomplishment  of  ulterior  designs 
to  work  in  the  name  of  an  incapable  sovereign. 

These  reflections  help  to  expose  the  hollowness  of  the  claims  to 
superior  morality  advanced  on  behalf  of  modern  civilisation.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  same  game  was  played  in  India ;  and  the 
more  skilful,  perhaps  more  honest,  player  won  the  day.  The  hundred 
and  fifty  years  since  the  fall  of  Dupleix  and  Lally  have  made  little 
difference  in  national  conscience  or  national  methods.  Neither  the 
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tactics  nor  the  protestations  of  altruism  have  undergone  much 
change ;  only  in  the  present  instance  the  chess-board  is  nearer  and 
the  circle  of  onlookers  larger,  and  the  dexterous  player  has  this 
advantage,  that  his  adversary  has  no  outside  backing — the  game 
is  more  or  less  in  his  hands. 

Every  lover  of  humanity  must  recognise  the  blessings  which 
modern  civilisation  has  brought  to  the  world ;  but  it  would  be  sheer 
self-deception  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  ills  to  which  it  has  given  birth 
or  which  it  has  intensified  ;  to  the  hypocrisy  of  a  great  part  of  modern 
life ;  to  the  relegation  of  national  and  individual  duties  to  the  back- 
ground in  favour  of  hollow  show  and  pretensions,  above  all  to  the 
apotheosis  of  money  and  power. 

AMEER  ALL 
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SOBRIETY  BY   ACT    OF   PARLIAMENT 


APART  from  the  active  controversy  as  to  the  justice  and  equity  of 
what  have  become  known  as  the  '  confiscatory  '  clauses  of  the  Govern- 
ment Licensing  Bill,  there  are  the  very  material  considerations  whether 
any  real  necessity  exists  for  the  introduction  of  so  admittedly  drastic 
a  measure  in  the  interests  of  temperance — that  is  to  say,  of  sobriety — 
and  whether  the  actual  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  such  as  will  be  likely 
to  promote  such  interests.  It  is  from  these  points  of  view,  probably, 
more  than  from  those  of  the  infliction  of  serious  loss  or  even  of  grave 
injustice  on  interested  parties,  that  the  measure  will  be  mainly  regarded 
by  the  average  social  reformer  who  holds  the  principle  that  where  the 
welfare  of  the  community  is  concerned  that  of  the  individual  must  be 
sacrificed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Licensing 
Bill  affords  no  guarantee  of  increased  sobriety,  and  is  not  calculated 
to  promote  materially  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  this  respect, 
then  a  much  stronger  claim  can  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  rights, 
interests,  and  liberties  alike  of  the  trader  and  of  the  citizen. 

It  is  desirable,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  public  in  general  and 
legislators  in  particular  should  have  clearer  ideas  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  inebriety  than  those  that  are  widely  entertained ;  and,  as  bearing 
on  this  most  material  point,  reference  may  be  made  to  some  remarks 
by  Dr.  Branthwaite,  Inspector  under  the  Inebriates  Acts,  in  a  lecture 
he  delivered  before  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety  in  October 
1907.  After,  he  said,  twenty-five  years'  experience  of  the  question, 
he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  inebriety  was  due  to  inherent 
defect  in  mental  mechanism,  generally  congenital,  sometimes  more 
or  less  acquired.  He  proceeded  : 

Alcohol,  far  from  being  the  chief  cause  of  chronic  alcoholism,  is  merely  the 
medium  which  brings  into  prominence  certain  defects  which  might  otherwise 
'have  remained  hidden  but  for  its  exposing  or  developing  influence.  It  seems 
to  be  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  habitual  inebriety  is  ever  really  acquired 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  in  the  absence  of  some  measure  of  pre- 
existing defect.  In  other  words,  I  am  very  sceptical  indeed  as  to  the  probability 
of  any  normally  constituted  individual  becoming  an  habitual  drunkard,  even 
if  he  permits  himself  to  indulge  occasionally  in  a  fair  measure  of  careless  drinking, 
without  the  intervention  of  nerve  shock  or  other  influence  sufficiently  potent 
to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  nervous  and  mental  mechanism. 
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In  regard  to  insane  inebriates,  Dr.  Branthwaite  was  satisfied  that 
the  majority  had  become  alcoholic  because  of  their  tendency  towards 
insanity,  not  insane  as  the  result  of  alcoholism  ;  and  that  the  preceding 
drunkenness  was  merely  precursory  evidence  of  approaching  mental 
disorder.  Those  classified  as  mentally  defective  showed  certain 
physical  signs  of  arrested  or  distorted  development,  such  as  ab- 
normally small  or  misshapen  heads,  irregularity  in  the  upper  or  lower 
jaw,  and  deeply  placed  eyes.  Such  cases  always  give  evidence  of 
impaired  development  of  moral  sense,  imperfect  control  over  impulse, 
and  defect  in  power  of  judgment.  Even  in  regard  to  those  classified 
as  of  '  average  mental  capacity '  it  could  not  be  said  that  they  were 
composed  of  entirely  reformable  individuals  ;  everything  depended 
upon  the  degree  of  mental  defect. 

Then  the  British  Medical  Journal  of  the  14th  of  December  1907, 
in  referring  to  the  decision  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  appoint  a  De- 
partmental Committee  to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  inebriety, 
said  : 

A  measure  to  increase  the  facilities  for  dealing  effectively  with  the  unfortunate 
persons  who  are  hi  need  of  treatment  is  urgently  needed.  ...  A  mass  of  evidence 
from  the  managers  of  every  class  of  institution,  most  of  whom  are  medical  men, 
will  be  f orthooming.  .  .  .  They  have  made  most  careful  studies  of  the  drunkards 
under  their  care  as  patients  concerning  whose  physical  and  mental  health,  or, 
rather,  ill-health,  there  is  plenty  to  record.  It  is  through  the  painstaking 
researches  of  those  men  that  the  drunkard  is  now  recognised  as  a  person  suffering 
from  a  disease  with  well-marked  clinical  features  rather  than  a  disorderly,  ill- 
disposed,  social  unit.  .  .  .  What  the  proprietor  of  the  drug  cures  cannot  tell 
the  Commission  is  anything  about  the  drunkard,  for  he  has  not  studied  him, 
nor  about  the  nature  and  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  its  various  complications 
and  dangers,  for  he  lives  by  ignoring  them. 

There  are,  again,  other  types  of  occasional  rather  than  habitual 
drunkards,  whose  failings  are  due  less  to  physical,  mental,  or  moral 
defects  on  their  own  part  than  to  various  social  or  economic  con- 
ditions, such  as  wretched  dwellings,  unemployment,  or  the  widespread 
deficiency  in  industrial  training  which  renders  a  large  proportion  of  the 
rising  generation  among  the  working  classes  unfit  for  more  than  un- 
skilled labour,  and  makes  the  whole  future  outlook  for  them  so  dull 
and  depressing.  Causes  such  as  these  have  a  material  influence  in 
driving  men  to  drink,  and  the  victims  thereof  are  not  to  be  regarded 
from  the  same  standpoint  as  either  the  degenerates  of  whom  Dr. 
Branthwaite  speaks,  or  the  workman  who,  after  toiling  all  the  week, 
gets  drunk  deliberately  on  Saturday  by  way  of  relaxation.  Much, 
also,  of  the  drinking  indulged  in  by  women  is  due  to  habits  originally 
founded  on  a  resort  to  stimulants  as  a  relief  either  to  physical  pain  or 
to  domestic  wretchedness. 

It  is  among  persons  of  the  various  types  here  mentioned  that  the 
actual  vice  of  insobriety  is  still  mainly  to  be  found,  and,  in  all  prob- 
ability, ever  will  be  found  so  long  as  the  physical  or  social  conditions 
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producing  such  types  continue  to  exist.  Taking,  however,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  British  Isles  as  a  whole,  the  vast  improvement  in  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  people  during  the  last  few  generations  is  un- 
deniable. The  time  when  it  was  considered  no  disgrace  for  statesmen 
and  others  in  high  position  to  be  seen  in  public  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  or  to  be  classified  according  to  the  number  of  bottles  of  wine 
they  could  consume,  has  long  since  passed.  The  betterment  in  social 
habits  which  thus  began  in  the  highest  circles  has  generally  spread 
through  the  middle  classes,  and  is  now  rapidly  permeating  the  artisan 
class,  among  whom  the  most  encouraging  advance  has  been  made  of 
recent  years.  In  support  of  this  fact  abundant  evidence  could  be  given 
from  the  testimony  of  employers  of  labour  and  others. 

The  betterment  in  question  has,  however,  been  due  more  to  the 
general  advance  of  society  than  to  legislative  efforts  to  enforce 
sobriety  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Attempts  at  undue  restriction,  made 
in  advance  of  public  opinion,  arousing  resentment  because  of  their 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  encouraging  efforts  to 
circumvent  laws  which  fail  to  appeal  to  the  individual  conscience, 
are  more  likely  to  check  than  to  encourage  genuine  temperance. 
People  are  much  more  inclined  to  drink  to  excess  under  prohibition  or 
any  approach  thereto  than  when  they  are  free  to  satisfy  their  reason- 
able requirements. 

From  these  facts  two  conclusions  may  be  drawn  :  (1)  That  as 
regards  society  in  general  there  is  no  real  need  for  the  imposition  of 
drastic  legislation  against  the  whole  community  for  the  enforcement 
of  that  greater  general  sobriety  which  is  already  being  secured  under 
the  operation  of  natural  laws  and  social  advancement ;  and  (2)  that 
excess  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  temperance  may  do  much  more  harm 
than  good. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  reform  party  honestly  consider  there 
is  still  abundant  cause  for  further  restrictive  legislation,  they  must 
admit  that  their  measures  ought  to  be  directed  against  immoderate 
drinkers,  whose  habits  are  prejudicial  to  themselves  and  to  the  com- 
munity in  general,  rather  than  against  '  temperate '  drinkers,  who 
never  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  though  enjoying  stimulating 
beverages  when  taken  in  reason.  If  they  had  the  former  object  in 
view,  the  measures  in  question  would  well  come  under  the  definition 
of  '  temperance  ' ;  aimed  at  the  latter,  they  would  simply  be  measures 
for  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  total  abstinence.  But,  as  regards 
the  habitual  drunkards,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  persons  are  to  be 
cured  of  their  shortcomings  or  propensities  merely  by  making  it  some- 
what more  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  what  they  want.  So  long  as 
such  people  are  determined  to  get  stimulants,  get  them  they  will. 
The  closing  of  one  public-house  out  of  three,  and  the  obligation  to  walk 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  two  that  remain,  will  be  of  no  avail  what- 
ever. If  one  public-house  be  left  in  a  neighbourhood,  that  one  will 
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suffice  for  a  determined  drinker.  If  the  one  be  closed,  he  will  still 
get,  somehow,  either  his  customary  liquor,  spirits,  or  other  substitutes 
likely  to  do  him  still  greater  harm.  When  the  topers  of  Norway 
could  no  longer  obtain  the  native  spirits  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed, they  resorted  even  to  furniture-polish  instead.  When  pro- 
hibition was  rigidly  enforced  in  Lapland  the  people  bought  embroca- 
tions and  mouth- washes,  and  made  up  drinks  out  of  these. 

It  is,  in  effect,  the  moderate  rather  than  the  immoderate  drinkers 
whom  the  so-called  '  decrease  in  facilities  '  provided  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment Licensing  Bill  would  chiefly  concern  ;  but  the  alternative  in  their 
case  is  now  obvious  to  all  the  world.  When  their  favourite  public- 
house  is  closed,  or  when  the  interference  with  their  liberties  in  regard 
to  the  houses  that  remain  becomes  greater  than  they  are  disposed  to 
tolerate,  they  will  resort  to  a  club  instead.  Nor  can  anyone  blame 
them  if  they  do.  The  conveniences  and  attractions  of  a  comfortably 
arranged  club  are  far  in  excess  of  those  of  licensed  houses,  which  the 
combined  action  of  legislators,  justices,  and  police  has  tended  to 
transform  more  and  more  into  mere  shops  for  the  sale  of  liquor.  As 
the  reductions  are  enforced  and  the  restrictions  increased,  the  regular 
patrons  of  public-houses  in  the  neighbourhoods  concerned  will  pass 
more  and  more  to  the  clubs.  By  the  end  of  the  time-limit  period  the 
public-house  will  have  become  mainly  a  house  of  call  for  non-residents 
and  passers-by ;  while  the  owners,  with  a  prospect  before  them  of  a 
seizure  of  monopoly  values  by  the  State,  will,  in  the  meantime, 
probably  expend  on  the  buildings  only  just  enough  to  keep  them  from 
falling  to  pieces.  No  bench  of  justices  could  possibly  require  an 
owner  to  carry  out  expensive  repairs  or  improvements  when  he  was 
to  be  deprived  of  the  licence  in  another  year  or  two.  What,  therefore, 
with  the  gradual  transfer  of  the  c  regular '  trade  from  the  licensed 
house  to  the  club,  and  what  with  the  discredit  into  which  the  surviving 
public-houses  would  inevitably  fall  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
4  occasional '  trade,  it  might  very  well  happen  that  the  '  monopoly 
value '  which  the  State  is  eventually  to  seize  would,  by  that  time, 
have  shrunk  to  very  small  proportions  indeed. 

Leaving  considerations  of  finance  aside,  however,  how  far  would 
the  cause  of  temperance  be  promoted  by  these  developments  ? 

Clubs  fall  under  two  definitions — the  bona-fide  and  the  bogus  or 
*  drinking '  club.  The  border  line  between  the  two  may  sometimes 
be  difficult  to  trace,  and  there  are  even  certain  well-established 
political  clubs,  operating  on  a  considerable  scale  and  of  high  social 
standing,  which  are  financially  dependent  mainly  on  the  profits 
derived  from  the  liquors  consumed  by  the  members.  While,  however, 
the  number  of  low-class  places  equivalent  to  shebeens  would  in- 
evitably be  increased  should  the  Licensing  Bill  become  law,  what 
we  have  most  to  anticipate  is  the  general  setting-up  of  clubs  which 
would  pass  for  bona  fide,  and  to  which  no  reasonable  objection  could 
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be  offered  so  long  as  we  continue  to  accept  the  principle  that  artisans 
and  tradesmen  are  as  much  entitled  to  have  their  clubs  as  are 
politicians  and  manufacturers.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever in  the  Licensing  Bill  to  prevent  any  resort  to  this  expedient. 
The  annual  renewal  of  registration  and  the  power  of  objection  '  on  the 
ground  that  the  club  is  used,  or  is  to  be  used,  mainly  as  a  drinking 
club,'  will  become  mere  formalities  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances. 
The  worst  type  of  club  may  be  checked  or  suppressed  ;  but  even 
then  it  will  be  quite  open  to  the  members  to  pay  another  five  shillings 
registration  fee  and  start  a  fresh  club  elsewhere. 

Nor  are  the  provisions  for  control  or  regulation  likely  to  be  of 
much  real  effect.  It  is  laid  down  by  Clause  39  that — 

The  secretary  of  a  club,  if  on  complaint  by  any  person  to  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  it  is  shown  that  drunkenness  or  any  illegal  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  has  taken  place  on  the  premises  of  the  club,  shall  be  liable  on  summary 
conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  20?.,  unless  he  shows  that  he  has  used  all 
reasonable  care  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  matters  in  respect  of  which 
complaint  is  made ;  and  on  any  such  complaint  the  court  shall  have  the  same 
powers  with  reference  to  striking  a  club  off  the  register  as  they  have  under 
Section  28  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1902,  whether  the  secretary  is  convicted 
or  not. 

It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  left  mainly  to  some  anonymous 
person  or  '  common  informer '  to  make  complaint  to  a  court  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction,  and  this  is  very  different  indeed  from  the  rigid 
control  exercised  over  licensed  houses  by  the  ordinary  policeman ; 
while  the  striking  of  a  club  off  the  register — with  power  to  start  again 
elsewhere — is  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  loss  of  a  licence. 
It  is  true  that  '  any  chief  constable  of  police,  and  any  inspector  or 
superintendent  of  police,  or  officer  of  the  like  or  superior  rank,  specially 
authorised  for  the  purpose  by  the  chief  constable,  shall  have  power  at 
any  time  to  enter  and  inspect '  club  premises  ;  but  the  exercise  of  this 
power  by  such  officers  is  optional ;  they  are  not  to  be  made  responsible 
for  the  detection  and  prevention  of  drunkenness ;  and,  though  it  is 
provided — out  of  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  club  members — that 
they  shall  '  not  be  in  uniform,'  they,  as  superior  officers,  would  be 
recognised  immediately  they  entered  the  premises,  steps  being  pro- 
bably at  once  taken  to  hide  the  drunkards  out  of  sight.  Nor  is  much 
value  to  be  attached  to  the  provision  extending  from  one  year  to  five 
years  the  period  during  which  a  public-house  deprived  of  its  licence 
shall  not  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  club.  The  average  public- 
house  is  not  really  adapted  to  club  purposes.  These  would  be  much 
better  met  either  by  a  large  private  house,  with  a  variety  of  separate 
rooms,  or  by  a  building  specially  constructed. 

In  the  circumstances  no  efficient  check  is  provided  against  the 
general  transfer  to  clubs  of  the  business  now  done  in  licensed  houses, 
and  no  effective  guarantee  is  afforded  that  temperance  will  be  observed 
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more  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  clubs  are  free  to  open 
or  close  when  they  please  ;  the  members  can  drink,  play  games,  gamble, 
or  have  variety  entertainments  on  Sunday,  as  they  think  fit ;  while 
the  cost  of  conducting  clubs  paying  no  licence  fee,  assessed  on  a  different 
basis  from  licensed  houses,  and  bearing  much  lighter  financial  burdens 
generally,  will  be  so  much  less  than  the  cost  of  carrying  on  a  public- 
house  that  every  advantage  will  be  in  their  favour  as  regards  com- 
petition with  the  latter.  There  is,  accordingly,  every  reason  for 
expecting  a  transition  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the  community  in 
general  from  the  licensed  and  controlled  public-house  to  the  unlicensed 
and  uncontrolled  club.  The  licensed  house  will  not  die  out  altogether. 
It  will  still  be  wanted  for  passers-by.  But  the  time  will  inevitably 
come  when  the  residents  in  particular  districts  who  now  patronise  the 
local  public-houses  will  be  mostly  found  in  clubs  instead. 

The  main  alternative  to  clubs  alike  for  men  who  do  not  care  to 
join  them,  for  notorious  drunkards  who  would  not  be  admitted  to 
membership,  or  for  women,  will  be  found  in  home  drinking.  Already, 
owing  in  part  to  the  increasing  discredit  which  the  teetotal  party  has 
sought  to  cast  on  the  public-houses,  and  in  part — if  not  more 
especially — to  the  operation  of  the  Child  Messenger  Act,  there  has 
been  a  very  considerable  increase  indeed  in  the  direct  supply  of  beer 
in  bottles  by  small  firms  of  brewers  to  working-class  householders. 
A  trade  of  great  dimensions  has  thus  been  created,  and  it  will  become 
greater  still  if  the  large  brewery  firms,  on  losing  the  licences  of  their 
own  houses,  follow  up  such  encouragement  as  they  may  give  to  the 
opening  of  clubs  by  undertaking  also  this  business  of  direct  supply  to 
the  consumer. 

Home  drinking  will  tend  still  less  than  club  drinking  to  the  pro- 
motion of  temperance.  Beer  will  be  obtained  by  the  dozen  bottles 
instead  of  by  the  pint,  and  to  many  men  there  will  be  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  go  on  drinking  so  long  as  there  are  any  full  bottles  left  in  the 
house.  With  supplies,  also,  direct  from  the  breweries,  there  will  be 
less  need  for  visits  either  to  public-houses  or  to  the  clubs,  and  friends 
or  acquaintances  can  be  gathered  in  on  the  understanding  that  return 
visits  are  to  be  paid  to  their  houses  later  on.  In  this  way,  if  the 
slightest  difficulty  arises  in  the  formation  of  clubs,  working  men  will 
be  able  to  turn  their  own  front  parlours  into  clubs,  visiting  one  another 
according  to  a  settled  programme.  Has  not,  indeed,  a  working  man 
the  same  right  as  his  employer  to  receive  visits  from  his  friends  ? 
Would  not,  also,  the  working  man's  wife  be  as  much  entitled  as  the 
employer's  wife  to  have  her  '  at  home '  days,  providing  her  visitors, 
however,  with  beer  or  spirits  instead  of  tea  and  coffee  ? 

Whether,  therefore,  in  the  club  or  in  the  home,  the  substitution  of 
secret  drinking  for  public  drinking  seems  to  be  inevitable  if  the 
Licensing  Bill,  with  its  various  restrictions  in  the  way  of  licence  reduc- 
tion, local  option,  Sunday  closing,  bona-fide  travellers,  and  so  on,  should 
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become  law.  In  fact,  the  great  tendency  which  for  various  reasons 
has  already  shown  itself  in  the  directions  stated  will  certainly  con- 
tinue whether  the  Bill  is  carried  or  not ;  and  the  new  state  of  things 
will  be  worse  than  the  old  on  the  removal  of  the  extremely  wholesome 
restraint  of  publicity.  One  must  remember,  also,  that  while  brewery 
companies  of  standing  who  control  tied  houses  take  precautions,  for 
their  own  credit's  sake,  that  the  liquors  sold  to  the  customers  are  of 
good  quality,  there  will  be  less  guarantee  of  quality  in  the  case  of 
small  brewers  supplying  direct  to  householders.  Then,  again,  while 
the  Bill  provides  for  a  rigid  exclusion  of  children  from  the  public-house, 
there  will  probably  be  no  exclusion  of  children  from  the  room  in  which 
the  father  is  consuming  his  liquor  at  home. 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  transfer  of  drinking 
from  the  licensed  house  to  the  club  or  to  the  home  did  not  really 
occur,  then  we  get  this  very  material  fact :  that  unless  a  good  many 
people  gave  up  drinking  merely  because  of  the  '  reduction  '  in  facilities, 
patrons  of  the  one-third  of  the  houses  to  be  abolished  would  flock 
into  the  two-thirds  which  are  to  remain.  This  means  a  larger  number 
of  persons  per  house  than  at  present,  and  in  some  cases — especially 
on  Saturday  nights,  bank  holidays,  or  where  the  remaining  houses 
afford  only  limited  accommodation — overcrowding  would  be  in- 
evitable. The  idea  of  fixing  the  number  of  licensed  houses  according 
to  resident  population,  and  ignoring  the  element  of  day  population, 
market  people,  holiday-makers,  and  other  non-resident  but  possibly 
thirsty  persons,  is  not  only  delusive,  but  may  be  directly  provocative 
of  serious  trouble  when  these  outsiders  flock  into  houses  assumed 
by  our  legislators,  in  their  wisdom,  to  be  required  by  '  parochial 
electors '  only.  One  may  take  it  as  a  general  principle  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  customers  gathered  together  in  a  public-house, 
the  greater  in  proportion  will  be  the  risk  of  disorder  arising,  and 
the  larger  also  will  be  the  consumption  of  liquor,  if  only  because 
there  will  be  more  individuals  concerned  when  it  is  a  case  of  l  standing 
glasses  round  '  in  rotation. 

To  illustrate  this  argument  we  may  suppose  that  there  are  three 
small  public-houses  in  a  certain  street  or  village,  each  able  to  accommo- 
date comfortably  twenty  patrons  in  the  bar  at  a  time,  and  having, 
as  an  average,  that  number  in  the  evening.  One  house  being  abolished, 
the  twenty  men  who  formerly  went  there  would  divide  themselves 
between  the  two  other  houses  instead,  so  that  each  would  now  have 
an  average  of  thirty  instead  of  the  original  twenty.  Can  anyone  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  changes  such  as  this  would  be  likely  to  pro- 
mote good  order  and  moderate  drinking  ?  Is  it  not  certain  that  the 
two  houses,  under  the  altered  conditions,  would  require  to  be  more 
carefully  watched  by  the  police  than  was  the  case  with  the  three 
previous  houses  ?  May  not  one  assume,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of 
the  so-called  redundancy  of  houses  (already  being  met  under  the  Act 
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of  1904)  it  may  be  better  to  have  a  small  number  of  patrons  in  each 
of  a  large  number  of  public-houses  than  a  large  number  of  patrons 
in  a  small  number  of  houses  ?  Nor,  again,  with  time  limit  and 
licence  confiscation  in  the  near  future,  would  the  owners  of  these 
remaining  houses  want  to  spend  money  on  enlarging  them.  Both 
they  and  the  licence-holders  'would,  on  the  contrary,  try  to  spend 
as  little  money  as  possible,  and  seek  to  make  as  much  profit  as  they 
could,  during  the  years  of  grace  allotted  to  them  by  the  Legislature. 

I  fail  to  see  how  such  inevitable  results  of  the  Licensing  Bill  as 
these  can  possibly  promote  temperance,  however  much  they  may  tend 
to  the  doom  of  the  licensed  trader.  My  own  view  of  the  situation 
is  that  real  *  temperance '  in  drinking,  as  distinct  from  an  unattain- 
able universal  total  abstinence,  would  best  be  attained  by  recognising 
the  licensed  house  as  a  national  institution — an  institution  which  has 
already  existed  since  the  earliest  days  of  our  history — and  seeking  its 
improvement  rather  than  its  discredit  or  abolition.  Whether  public- 
houses  are  favoured  or  not,  they  respond  both  to  that  desire  for  an 
occasional  stimulant  in  some  shape  or  form  which  has  influenced 
mankind  in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages,  and  appears  to  be  an  essential 
part  of  our  nature,  and  to  those  social  instincts  which  lead  men  to 
meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  not  simply  liquor,  but 
fellowship  and  recreation.  From  this  latter  point  of  view  the  idea 
of  reducing  the  public-house  to  the  same  level  as  an  ordinary  shop, 
making  it  a  place  where  people  can  swallow  intoxicants  and  do  nothing 
more,  is  a  fatal  error,  and  one  that,  with  the  severe  restrictions  en- 
forced by  licensing  justices  and  police,  has  already  materially  influenced 
the  migration  of  working  men  to  clubs,  where  their  sense  of  freedom 
and  their  social  instincts  can  alike  have  free  play.  Better  far  would 
it  be  to  convert  the  public-house  into  a  club  than  the  club  into  a 
public-h^use.  Certain  it  is  that  if  men  cannot  gratify  their  reasonable 
wants  and  desires  in  the  one  place,  they  will  inevitably  resort  to  the 
other. 

I  am  further  of  opinion  that  the  real  friends  of  a  real  temperance 
would  act  more  wisely  if  they  were  to  co-operate  more  with  the 
licensed  trader,  giving  him  help  and  encouragement  in  the  right 
conduct  of  an  arduous,  responsible,  but  apparently  inextinguishable 
trade,  instead  of  treating  him,  as  many  alleged  reformers  do,  as  an 
enemy  of  society.  The  teetotal  platform  idea  of  the  publican  is 
one  that  does  not  bear  the  test  of  sober  examination.  Black  sheep 
there  certainly  are  in  the  trade,  as  among  every  other  class  in  the 
community ;  but  a  tour  of  investigation  I  made  a  year  or  two  ago 
among  the  public-houses  in  various  parts  of  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  facts  for  myself,  gave  me  a  very  different  opinion 
of  such  houses  than  the  one  which  the  official  advocates  and  free- 
lances of  the  temperance  party  seek  to  impress  on  the  British 
public. 
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Among  other  things,  I  speedily  found  that  the  idea  of  a  publican 
*  pushing '  his  supplies  on  customers  is  purely  imaginary.  The 
publican  or  his  servant  behind  the  bar  merely  hands  over  the  drinks 
asked  for  by  the  customers,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  whatever 
of  any  '  pushing '  of  the  business.  Nor  is  it  true  that  drink  only 
is  supplied.  I  found  that  in  public-houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  docks  or  large  works  in  such  districts  as  the  Tyne  and  the  Mersey 
it  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  well-cooked  food  to  be  provided  for 
artisans  and  labourers  at  much  lower  prices  than  the  keepers  of 
restaurants  could  afford  to  ask.  In  the  kitchen  of  one  very  un- 
pretending public-house  near  to  a  gasworks  on  the  Tyne  I  saw  a 
dozen  labourers  doing  full  justice  to  well-covered  plates  of  rabbit 
pie,  and  learned  that,  by  paying  the  landlady  sixpence  on  the  previous 
day  (thus  guaranteeing  her  against  loss),  she  undertook  to  supply 
them  with  dinner  and  a  glass  of  beer.  In  the  same  district  I  visited 
a  house  where,  in  addition  to  providing  sixpenny  dinners  for  dock 
labourers  in  one  room,  the  brewery  company  owning  the  house  had 
set  aside  another  room  for  men  who  brought  their  dinners  with  them, 
they  being  offered  the  use  of  chairs,  tables,  knives  and  forks,  mustard, 
salt,  and  even  pickles,  but  paying  for  nothing  except  the  glass  of  beer 
with  which  they  washed  down  their  food.  In  Liverpool,  again,  I 
visited  licensed  houses  along  the  docks  where  labourers  were  getting 
substantial  plates  of  '  hot-pot '  for  twopence  each,  supplementing 
them  with  the  glass  of  beer  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard  as 
doing  them  any  harm.  Much  as  I  should  repudiate  any  sympathy 
with  excessive  drinking,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  positive 
cruelty  to  working  men  to  deprive  them  of  houses  which  afford  them 
so  very  real  a  convenience,  and  the  *  evils '  of  which  exist  largely  in 
the  imaginations  of  either  salaried  advocates,  emotional  reformers, 
or  revengeful  politicians. 

Nor  do  I  agree  with  those  who  regard  the  average  publican  as  a 
trader  who  seeks  to  get  every  penny  he  can  out  of  the  pockets  of  his 
customers,  no  matter  what  their  condition  may  be  in  regard  to  sobriety. 
This  sweeping  statement  and  very  gross  exaggeration  applies  only 
to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  licensees — one  authority  I  met  put  it 
at  2  per  cent. — and  these  are  more  especially  to  be  found  among 
those  ante- 1869  beerhouses  which  formerly  held  a  privileged  position. 
In  the  said  percentage  of  low-type  houses  the  licence -holders  may, 
indeed,  have  been  willing  to  run  any  risk  for  the  sake  of  a  few  extra 
pence.  But  houses  of  this  kind  have  been  the  first  to  go  among  the 
average  of  1200  licensed  premises  which  are  disappearing  every  year 
under  the  Act  of  1904,  and  it  is,  therefore,  more  than  ever  unfair  to 
regard  them  as  representing  houses  of  a  normal  type. 

My  own  investigations  show  that  the  real  aim  of  the  average 
licensee  is  to  have  the  custom  only  of  individuals  who  keep  well  within 
the  limits  of  sobriety  ;  that  he  regards  the  drunkard  as  his  natural 
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enemy  ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  drunkard  being  his  victim,  he  is  too 
often  the  victim  of  the  drunkard.  How  this  last-mentioned  position 
may  be  brought  about  was  explained  to  me  as  follows  by  a  licensed 
trader  in  Lancashire  : 

Drink  affects  different  men  in  different  ways.  In  the  case  of  some  it  goes 
to  the  head,  and  produces  a  muddled  condition  which  can  be  readily  detected. 
With  others  it  goes  to  the  feet,  leaving  the  head  perfectly  clear.  It  is  drunkards 
of  the  latter  type,  more  especially,  who  are  a  source  of  danger  to  the  publican. 
A  man  seen  by  a  policeman  staggering  along  the  street  will  enter  a  public-house. 
If  he  can  only  escape  the  notice  of  the  barman  until  he  reaches  the  bar  he  is 
all  right,  because  he  can  there  have  a  support  for  his  elbows,  and  he  will  stand 
perfectly  steady  while  he  asks,  in  a  rational  way,  for  a  glass  of  liquor.  Having 
excited  no  suspicion,  he  is  served  ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  raise  his  elbows  than 
he  begins  to  stagger,  and  just  at  that  moment,  probably,  the  policeman,  who 
has  been  waiting  outside  until  the  man  has  had  time  to  get  his  drink,  comes  in  and 
says  to  the  barman,  '  You  have  served  a  drunken  man.'  Thereupon,  of  course, 
a  prosecution  follows. 

Even  those  whose  drunkenness  is  not  confined  to  their  legs  can  '  pull  them- 
selves together  '  when  they  enter  a  bar,  and  pass  off  as  perfectly  sober  for  sufficient 
time  to  be  supplied  with  what  they  want.  In  this  way  there  are  deliberate  traps 
set  for  publicans  by  drunkards,  however  great  their  anxiety  to  keep  within  the 
law  ;  and  there  are  even  persons  who  seem  to  take  a  malignant  delight  in  trying 
to  get  a  licensee  into  trouble.  Scores  of  times  when  men  have  been  refused  drink 
because  of  their  already  having  had  enough,  they  have  declared,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  '  I  will  do  you  a  hot  'un  '  ;  and  from  that  time  they  have  never  missed 
an  opportunity  of  entering  the  house  when  drunk,  though  they  would  never 
do  so  when  sober.  The  venom  that  some  of  these  men  show  is  extraordinary. 

Another  trader  said  : 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  drunkenness,  you  must  remember  that  it  is 
always  a  matter  of  the  last  glass.  The  law  regards  a  man  as  either  drunk  or 
sober  ;  it  recognises  no  intermediate  stage.  But  the  law  is  wrong.  In  practice 
there  is  the  intermediate  stage  when  a  man  is  neither  sober  nor  drunk,  but  when 
one  more  glass  will  reduce  him  to  the  latter  condition.  If  he  has  had  all  his 
liquor  in  one  house,  the  publican  can  watch  him  and  see  when  he  has  had  enough- 
But  a  man  who  has  already  called  at  several  public -houses  on  his  way  home  may 
look  in  at  still  another,  being  then  apparently  quite  sober.  The  extra  glass 
given  to  him  there,  quite  innocently,  settles  his  case,  and  the  landlord  is  lucky 
if  he  escapes  a  conviction.  The  fact  is  that,  however  cautious  and  conscientious 
the  licensee,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  serving,  by  pure  mischance,  a  man  who  has 
already  had  enough,  and  the  vast  majority  of  prosecutions  that  arise  are  due 
to  accident  or  misadventure.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  publican  who  values 
his  business  would  run  the  gravest  of  risks  in  consciously  serving  a  drunken  man 
for  the  sake  of  getting  a  few  more  pence. 

This  last  remark  will  be  better  understood  if  it  is  borne  in  mind 
what  a  conviction  for  an  offence  against  the  Licensing  Laws  may 
really  involve.  If  a  drunken  man  is  found  on  licensed  premises, 
he  is  generally  proceeded  against  first,  for  that  offence  ;  should  he 
be  convicted,  the  case  against  the  licensee,  who  is  next  prosecuted, 
is  practically  hopeless,  whatever  extenuating  circumstances  he  may 
advance.  A  penalty  of  anything  up  to  5Z.  or  101.  may  be  inflicted ; 
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but  that  is  far  from  being  all.  If  the  licensee  is  a  tenant  or  a  manager 
for  a  brewery  company,  he  probably  has  to  leave,  as  a  second  convic- 
tion against  him  might  eventually  involve  the  forfeiture  of  the  licence 
and  the  loss  to  the  company  of  thousands  of  pounds.  Should  he 
go  he  may  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  another  house,  owing 
to  the  record  against  him.  In  any  case  the  matter  is  inquired  into 
again  at  the  annual  licensing  sessions,  when  the  question  will  arise 
as  to  whether  or  not  'the  licence  shall  be  renewed ;  and  it  may  come 
up  a  third  time,  on  an  application  being  made  for  a  transfer.  There 
are  thus  three  trials  for  one  and  the  same  offence,  and  that  offence  in 
itself  may  have  been  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  inadvertence.  May 
it  not  fairly  be  said  that  in  these  conditions  it  is  not  to  the  interest 
of  the  licence-holder  to  cause  or  to  encourage  drunkenness  for  the 
sake  of  an  extra  twopence,  and  that  no  one  has  a  greater  practical 
interest  in  the  prevention  of  drunkenness  than  himself  ?  Can  one 
not  better  understand,  also,  the  difficulty  that  is  experienced,  in 
these  circumstances,  in  inducing  really  desirable  men  to  enter  into 
the  trade  at  all,  whether  as  tenants  or  managers  ? 

Then  the  licence -holder  has  now  practically  to  fight  his  own 
battles.  Prior  to  the  Licensing  Act  of  1902  it  was  quite  usual,  when  a 
man  who  was  already  *  the  worse  for  liquor '  entered  a  public-house, 
refused  to  leave,  and  seemed  likely  to  become  noisy,  for  the  landlord 
to  call  a  policeman  and  have  him  taken  out,  the  man  being  arrested 
if  he  gave  further  trouble.  But  Section  4  of  the  Act  in  question  says  : 

Where  a  licensed  person  is  charged  with  permitting  drunkenness  on  his 
premises,  and  it  is  proved  that  any  person  was  drunk  on  his  premises,  it  shall 
lie  on  the  licensed  person  to  prove  that  he  and  the  persons  employed  by  him  took 
all  reasonable  steps  for  preventing  drunkenness  on  the  premises. 

This  enactment  has  completely  changed  the  situation.  Since  it 
came  into  force  a  licence-holder  no  longer  calls  in  the  police  to  help 
him  to  eject  a  drunken  man  unless  it  is  necessary  that  actual  physical 
force  should  be  used.  The  risk  to  the  licensee  of  police  intervention 
is  now  too  great.  Consequently  the  drunkard,  instead  of  being 
taken  in  charge  by  a  policeman,  locked  up,  and  punished  in  a  way  that 
might  act  as  a  warning  to  him,  is  simply  turned  out  into  the  streets 
and  left  there.  As  a  drunkard  who  has  been  refused  liquor  in  one 
place  generally  takes  a  pride  in  trying  elsewhere,  he  may  enter  another 
house,  '  pull  himself  together,'  and  get  drink  there,  bringing  trouble 
on  the  landlord  of  that  place,  should  the  police  observe  what  has 
happened.  The  new  conditions  are  thus  worse  than  the  old,  alike 
for  the  drunkard,  the  trade,  and  the  public  peace  ;  but  the  traders 
are  bound  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  the  responsibility 
must  rest  with  the  law-makers. 

These  facts  may  serve  to  indicate  the  sympathy  which  every 
prudent  publican,  while  carrying  on  a  lawful  trade  for  the  supply 
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of  the  lawful  wants  of  the  community,  must  feel  towards  any  just 
and  reasonable  efforts  to  promote  a  genuine  temperance — that  is, 
moderation  in  drinking— among  those  who  patronise  his  establish- 
ment. They  also  throw  light  on  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  while 
incidentally  they  further  show  what  a  much  greater  check  against 
drunkenness  is  offered  by  a  very  vigorous  control  of  the  licensed  house 
than  is  provided  for  by  the  Licensing  Bill  proposals  in  respect  to 
clubs. 

Supplementing  the  suggestions  already  made  as  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public-house  rather  than  its  supersession  by  the  club,  and 
the  desirability  of  accepting  the  help  of  the  publican  himself  as  a 
temperance  reformer,  I  would  further  observe  that  it  is  a  matter 
for  serious  consideration  whether  the  whole  attitude  of  legislators 
and  of  society  in  general  towards  the  drunkard  has  not  hitherto  been 
an  erroneous  one,  and  whether  there  has  not  been  far  too  great  a 
disposition  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  the  publican.  If  the  diagnosis 
of  the  drunkard's  condition  given  alike  by  Dr.  Branthwaite  and  the 
British  Medical  Journal  be  a  correct  one,  then  it  is  clear  that  the 
'  disease  *  of  inebriety  cannot  be  cured  either  by  suppressing  the 
licensed  trader  or  by  holding  him  responsible  for  such  inebriety  and 
inflicting  the  most  drastic  punishments  upon  him  should  he — amid 
whatever  pressure  of  business — fail  to  distinguish  at  once  between 
the  normally  and  the  abnormally  constituted  person,  knowing  exactly 
and  instinctively  how  each  should  be  served. 

Not  only  has  injustice  thus  been  inflicted  on  the  licensed  trader, 
but  the  repeated  committals  to  prison  of  poor  creatures  whose  habitual 
drunkenness  has  been  far  more  due  to  defective  physical  or  mental 
conditions  than  to  the  liquor  they  had  consumed  have  been  little  short 
of  positive  cruelty,  such  persons  being  far  more  fit  for  medical  care 
or  for  reformatory  treatment  (especially  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
trouble)  than  for  repeated  imprisonments.  It  is  these  poor  degene- 
rates, again,  who  have  provided  the  teetotal  extremists  with  their 
most  vigorous  arguments  in  the  attacks  they  have  made,  not  only 
on  the  licensed  trade  itself,  but  also  on  the  individual  liberty  of  the 
preponderating  majority  of  the  community  able  to  use  stimulating 
beverages  without  either  abusing  or  being  injured  by  them.  It  is 
the  same  class  of  degenerates  who,  with  their  crimes  (due  much  more 
to  mental  or  moral  defects  than  to  drink),  their  lunacy,  and  their 
inevitable  poverty,  have  formed  the  chief  excuse  for  pushing  one 
licensing  law  after  another  through  the  Legislature  ;  and  their  stories 
and  statistics  are  now  being  served  up  afresh  at  countless  temperance 
meetings  throughout  the  country  in  order  to  assist  the  Government 
to  pass  still  more  enactments  as  harassing  to  the  trader  as  they  will 
prove  meddlesome  to  the  average  citizen. 

As  to  drunkards  who  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  actual '  degene- 
rates/ and  should  be  perfectly  well  able  to  keep  sober  if  they  feel  so 
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disposed,  these  persons  have  been  so  much  patted  on  the  back  by 
the  teetotal  agitators,  and  so  much  encouraged  to  think  they  are 
'  poor  weak  creatures,  unwilling  victims  of  the  publican,'  that  they 
may  well  have  lost  the  self-control  they  ought  to  exercise.  The 
punishment  of  such  persons  as  these  is  not  only  justified,  but  should 
be  strictly  enforced,  especially  before  their  bad  habits  take  too  strong 
a  hold  upon  them ;  and  this  punishment  should  aim  at  compelling 
them  to  exercise  self-control  in  regard  to  alcoholic  beverages,  as  all 
of  us  have  to  do  in  regard  to  many  other  phases  of  our  daily  life  which 
may  offer  temptation  to  us.  Provocation  may  sometimes  be  an 
extenuating  circumstance  in  wrong-doing ;  but  the  plea  of  '  tempta- 
tion '  seems  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  case  of  drinking  habits  only, 
the  punishment  for  drunkenness  falling  far  more  on  the  one  who 
merely  supplies  what  most  people  can  use  without  abuse  than  on  the 
person  who  has  never  been  taught  effectively  the  need  of  placing  due 
restraint  on  his  inclinations.  Men  and  women  are  full  of  desires, 
instincts,  or  passions  which  need  to  be  kept  under  due  restraint ;  and 
if,  instead  of  learning  so  to  restrain  ourselves,  everything  that  suggests 
'  temptation '  is  to  be  removed  from  our  path  lest  we  yield  thereto, 
we  shall  indeed  become  a  feeble  set  of  creatures.  The  need  of  self- 
control  should  be  impressed,  and  rigidly  impressed,  on  responsible 
drunkards  as  well  as  on  other  classes  of  the  community,  the  sins  they 
commit  being  visited  on  their  own  heads,  and  not  upon  those  of  the 
people  at  large. 

Genuine  temperance  reform  would  much  more  certainly  be  secured 
by  operating  along  such  practical  lines  as  those  here  indicated  than 
by  passing  a  Licensing  Bill  which  is  obviously  not  a  temperance 
measure  at  all,  but  one  aimed  mainly  at  despoiling  the  licensed  trade 
and  breaking  down  the  political  power  it  has  dared  to  exercise  in  defence 
of  its  legitimate  interests. 

EDWIN  A.  PRATT. 
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THE    BRITISH    TRADER    IN    CANADA 

AN  ENGLISH-CANADIAN   VIEW 


IF  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
follows  up  the  report  of  its  Special  Commissioner  on  the  conditions 
and  prospects  of  British  trade  in  Canada,  it  may  accomplish  more  than 
the  cloud  of  publicists  who  discourse  about  Imperial  relations  upon 
an  abundant  lack  of  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  business  relations 
out  of  which  political  changes  are  evolved.  For  Mr.  Grigg's  report 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  tells,  of  the  things  he  has  seen  and  handled, 
and  blazes  the  way  to  action  that  may  amount  to  something.  He  is  a 
good  Britisher,  and  almost  as  good  a  Canadian.  The  men  who  really 
understand  both  British  and  Canadian  points  of  view  are  so  scarce 
that  the  most  should  be  made  of  them.  If  this  work  is  allowed 
to  be  interned  in  a  Blue-book,  the  Board  of  Trade  will  belie  that  new- 
ness of  life  which  has  begun  to  distinguish  its  latter-day  career. 

In  fine,  there  is  not  much  to  say  about  the  report,  which  speaks  for 
itself.  It  is  what  those  who  met  the  Commissioner  in  Canada  expected 
it  would  be — and  even  more.  It  has  plenty  of  body,  blood,  and  brains. 
It  is  what  it  professes  to  be.  A  reporter  to  a  Government  department 
cannot  declare  the  whole  gospel  that  is  in  him.  He  can  only  be  half 
an  evangelist.  Mr.  Grigg  could  not  say  whether  his  investigations 
illuminated  for  him  the  issue  between  Tariff  Reform  and  Free  Trade. 
Nothing  could  have  saved  him  from  deadly  criticism,  if  he  had 
approached  two  steps  nearer  to  an  exposition  of  whatever  views  he 
may  have  gathered  on  the  relation  of  British  and  Canadian  ledgers 
to  British  and  Canadian  statute  books.  You  could  not  have  a 
case  presented  by  an  investigator,  with  the  politician  intervening. 
Grigg,  politician,  may  not  exist;  and,  anyway,  the  whole  truth  lies 
with  politicians  as  seldom  as  politicians  lie  with  the  whole  truth. 

The  extent  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment exhibited  in  this  report  should  lead  to  the  writer  being 
given  opportunities  of  opening  his  mouth  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  other  than  official  ears  can  hear  him.  Some  years  ago 
the  Foreign  Office  appointed  trade  representatives  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  After  two  years  they  were  brought  to  Britain 
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to  give  business  men  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  The  officer  who 
had  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  his  parish  had  not  journeyed 
outside  Chicago.  When  he  came  to  Manchester  he  had  so  little  to 
say,  of  his  own  volition,  that  two  old-established  morning  papers  and 
the  evening  journals  each  devoted  only  about  a  sixth  of  a  column  to 
a  repetition  of  what  he  had  to  say. 

Happily,  we  have  travelled  considerably  since  then.  When  the 
Board  of  Trade's  standing  Commissioner  in  Canada  is  at  work,  he  must 
have  a  habit  of  turning  up  in  unlikely  places,  at  unlikely  times — in 
Britain,  as  well  as  in  Canada.  For  there  is  much  to  learn  and  much  to 
teach.  What  is  said  here  is  by  one  who  was  neither  a  Free  Trader  nor 
a  Tariff  Reformer  in  England,  and  is  neither  a  Liberal  nor  a  Conserva- 
tive in  Canada.  Which  is  another  way  of  saying  that,  with  regard  to 
Canada  and  her  place  in  the  Imperial  housekeeping,  it  is  not  safe  to 
dogmatise,  and  it  is  very  necessary  to  inquire,  to  observe,  to  sift,  and 
to  make  sure  of  one  thing  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Grigg  is  a  safe  guide  for  the  student  of  the  British-Canadian 
trade  situation.  His  implied  criticisms  of  British  methods  are  not 
novel.  But  they  are  terribly  pertinent.  They  apply  to  British  trade 
everywhere.  They  could  be  amplified  without  limit.  Canadian 
methods  are  not  perfect.  We  export  chiefly  food  that  Britain  must 
have.  We  buy  many  things  which  Britain  may  supply ;  but  which 
are  also  made  by  a  seller  next  door  to  us,  whose  effort  to  cut  out 
the  original  firm  is  tremendously  advantaged  by  geography,  and  by 
similarity  of  social  and  commercial  tendencies.  Criticisms  due  to  us 
are  rather  associated  with  our  painful  approximation  to  the  nobler 
aspects  of  public  life  in  Britain.  But,  even  in  this,  the  chances  of  our 
improvement  depend  rather  on  our  ability  to  admonish  ourselves 
than  on  the  vigour  of  the  criticisms  of  our  relatives  from  overseas — 
an  exercise  in  which  they  are  often  uncommonly  efficient,  and  are 
occasionally  useful. 

In  one  particular  only  does  it  seem  necessary  to  try  to  readjust 
the  point  of  view  of  the  report.  In  advising  British  manu- 
facturers to  acquire  first-hand  knowledge  of  Canada — this  cannot 
be  urged  too  often — it  says  they  have  relied  too  much  on 
merchants  and  agents  on  the  spot.  That  is  only  partially  true.  To 
judge  by  one's  own  experience,  some  British  firms  employ  agents 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  telling  them  that  they  know  nothing  about 
the  conditions  in  which  they  operate.  The  perfect  agent  is  as  scarce 
as  the  perfect  principal.  But  the  best  agent  is  made  to  be  less  than 
the  least  of  a  principal's  servants  if  he  is  treated  like  a  disagreeable 
encumbrance.  Some  firms  must  depend  on  agents,  if  they  are  to 
do  any  business.  If  they  cannot  trust  their  agents  they  should  not 
employ  them.  The  difficulty  applies,  of  course,  to  firms'  own  repre- 
sentatives. It  seems  a  part  of  the  English  make-up  to  act  towards 
our  countrymen  who  have  widened  their  English  experience  by  experi- 
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ence  overseas,  as  though  they  had  contracted  their  wisdom  when  they 
expanded  their  knowledge.  There  are  whole  Downing  Streets  of  head 
offices  of  business  houses  in  London  and  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
In  truth,  the  burden  of  Mr.  Grigg's  appeal  to  the  British  trader  is  only 
a  variant  of  the  official  intimations,  of  a  political  sort,  which  in  a 
thousand  different  forms  have  been  sent  to  Downing  Street  from  all 
the  corners  of  the  Empire.  , 

In  families,  in  trade,  and  in  politics,  there  come  times  when  the 
parent  must  openly  confess  that  his  offspring  has  grown  up.  Where 
there  is  talk  of  marriage  in  a  debatable  quarter  there  is  tenfold  need 
of  common-sense.  The  report  shows  clearly  that,  as  to  trade,  geo- 
graphy is  against  the  Britisher  in  Canada ;  chiefly  because  of  the 
speed  with  which  orders  to  United  States  manufacturers  are  filled. 
The  British  disadvantage  extends  occasionally  to  imports  from  Canada. 
Last  September  I  was  at  Chicoutimi,  at  the  head  of  the  Saguenay,  that 
wonderful  arm  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  which  all  the  navies  of  the  world 
could  be  hidden,  in  what,  as  you  ascend  the  river,  looks  like  a  chain 
of  lakes.  In  deep  water,  eight  miles  below  the  town,  I  visited  a 
steamer  loading  pulp  for  Queenborough.  The  captain  was  chafing 
because  he  had  waited  three  weeks  for  a  cargo,  and  seemed  as  far  from 
sailing  as  when  he  arrived.  The  explanation  was  that  pulp  had  risen 
five  dollars  a  ton  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  profitable  for  the 
Chicoutimi  manufacturers  to  pay  the  demurrage  on  the  vessel,  and  to 
ship  the  freight  over  the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Railway.  Again, 
this  same  railway  has  opened  a  branch  to  La  Tuque,  on  the  St. -Maurice 
River,  mainly  because  a  United  States  syndicate,  which  has  bought 
waterpower  and  timber  lands,  has  guaranteed  a  yearly  minimum  of 
9000  cars  of  outbound  freight  for  nine  years.  The  proposed  export 
duty  on  pulp  and  pulpwood  will  not  materially  affect  the  general 
situation  for  British  trade  in  Canada ;  except  so  far  as  it  tends  to 
compel  paper  manufacturers  to  establish  mills  here.  But  it  will 
contribute  to  the  more  complete  trade  independence  of  Canada, 
which  does  not  improve  the  prospect  of  enlarged  exports  from 
Britain. 

In  the  long  run,  the  expansion  of  British  trade  in  Canada  will  be 
commensurate  with  the  expansion  of  Canada's  trade.  Even  if 
it  were  not  so,  the  development  of  Canadian  manufactures  would 
not  be  retarded  out  of  deference  to  British  interests.  The  most 
affectionate  preference  could  never  suppress  an  ambition  to  be- 
come a  manufacturing  nation.  '  Canada  first '  is  the  immutable 
foundation  on  which  every  Canadian,  by  birth  and  adoption,  stands. 
So  that,  with  the  increasing  competition  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Canada,  the  British  manufacturer  must  always  have  in  view  the 
possibility  of  becoming,  to  some  extent,  a  Canadian  manufacturer  also. 
He  would  prefer,  of  course,  to  remain  as  he  is.  But  he  may  not  do 
that  and  prosper.  Increase  of  British  trade  with  the  Dominion 
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follows  increase  in  emigration.  There  must  inevitably  be  emigration 
of  commercial  mechanisms,  as  well  as  of  human  material.  The 
firms  that  succeed  do  not  wait  till  they  are  compelled  to  decentralise. 
Half  the  instinct  of  the  great  business  man  is  in  recognising  the 
inevitable  before  it  puts  its  nose  round  the  corner. 

The  day  on  which  this  is  written,  the  papers  give  a  cable  announcing 
the  scheme  of  the  Beyer-Peacock  Company,  to  establish  works  for  the 
production  of  locomotives  in  Montreal.  The  report  points  out  that 
locomotives  for  Canada  cannot  be  manufactured  profitably  in  England. 
The  Beyer-Peacock  enterprise  is  comforting  to  British- Canadians, 
who  have  for  years  hoped  for  something  of  the  kind,  because  they 
would  rather  see  their  kinsmen  precede  than  follow  the  United  States 
trust-man  in  the  Canadian  field.  The  establishment  of  branch  works 
in  Canada  need  not  be  confined  to  those  industries  which  cannot 
possibly  compete  from  the  British  factory.  They  may  be  entirely 
subsidiary  to  the  home  concerns,  but  they  will  be  found  im- 
portant as  time  goes  on.  For  iron  and  steel  products,  for  example, 
Western  Canada  will  yearly  be  a  bigger  market,  most  available  for 
manufacturers  with  plants  near  at  hand. 

Within  three  hundred  miles  east  of  Winnipeg  there  is  being  worked 
an  iron  deposit  that  will  rival  the  Mesaba  range,  just  across  the  Minne- 
sota border,  which  largely  supplies  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  with  ore. 
Already  a  smelter  has  been  established  at  Port  Arthur,  where  coal, 
limestone,  and  ore  can  most  conveniently  be  assembled.  The  smelter 
was  not  running  when  Mr.  Grigg  was  in  Canada.  Indeed,  as  he 
suggests,  it  is  quite  a  task  to  keep  track  of  what  is  being  done  across 
four  thousand  miles  of  matchless  territory.  The  Board  of  Trade, 
with  commendable  enterprise,  publishes,  with  the  report,  a  map  of 
the  transcontinental  railways  in  Canada,  which,  though  it  was  printed 
in  January  1908,  and  is  a  reproduction  of  a  map  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  shows  construction  as  it  was  in  1905  ;  puts  long 
sections  of  proposed  lines  in  parts  of  the  country  which  have  been 
forsaken  for  better  routes,  and,  generally,  leads  the  inquirer  to  suppose 
we  are  not  so  advanced  in  transcontinental  railway  building  as 
we  are. 

Keeping  pace  with  Canadian  evolutions  means  keeping  pace  with 
United  States  evolutions.  Though  Canada  is  not,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be,  as  Americanised  as  some  sections  of  the  peerage,  the  impinge- 
ment of  United  States  practices  upon  ours  must,  from  every  cause,  be 
considerable ;  even  if  there  were  not  the  remarkably  heavy  invest- 
ments in  branch  factories  to  which  attention  is  called.  The  pro- 
posed correspondents  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  very  necessary.  No 
pigeonholing  genius  in  Whitehall  must  be  permitted  to  nullify  their 
work,  as  passed  upon  by  a  competent  live  man  on  the  spot,  for  whom 
it  will  be  vitally  necessary  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  American  plans 
for  retaining  pre-eminence  in  this  market. 
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But  that  is  not  all.  Nothing  can  replace  the  initiative,  courage, 
and  innovation  that  should  belong  to  every  British  firm  that  means  to 
become  notable  in  Imperial  trade.  And,  when  intelligence  and  action 
have  been  secured,  only  a  beginning  will  have  been  made  in  the 
re-creation  of  mutual  appreciation  that  will  make  this  country  a  primary 
factor  in  a  readjustment  of  inter-Imperial  relations,  and  in  the  destiny 
of  the  English-speaking  race.  Mr.  Grigg,  in  his  spirited  letter  trans- 
mitting his  report  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  laughs  at  and  reprobates  the 
notion  that  mercantile  houses  can  serve  their  interests  when  they 
send  a  son  or  nephew,  not  long  from  school,  on  a  trip  to  Canada 
which  is  designed  to  combine  pleasure,  education,  and  business,  which 
is  admirable  as  far  as  the  first  two  objects  are  concerned,  and  useless, 
or  worse  than  that,  as  regards  business.  As  in  politics,  as  in  business — 
the  flying  trip ;  the  conversation  in  a  Toronto  club,  the  application 
of  Canadian  statements  to  the  pre-conceived  ideas  which  the  visitor 
brought  across  the  Atlantic;  the  happy  certitude  with  which  one 
diagnosis  after  another,  reached  by  the  most  delightfully  empirical 
methods,  is  set  forth  in  imperturbable  type — these  things  are  part  of 
our  summer  hospitality,  our  autumn  ponderings,  and  our  winter 
expectations  for  next  holiday  time. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  seems  to  see,  to  hear,  to  understand.  Most 
blessed  is  he  who,  knowing  much,  knows  there  is  still  much  to  learn. 
It  is  delightful  to  be  in  Canada  in  summer,  to  meet  the  eminent  men 
in  the  large  cities,  to  cross  the  continent  in  a  private  car,  and  more 
delightful  still  to  feel  that  now  you  have  found  the  abiding  ground  for 
your  Imperial  faith.  There  cannot  be  too  much  interchange  of  ideas, 
too  much  coming  and  going.  But  the  intersection  of  King  and  Yonge 
streets,  Toronto,  is  no  more  Canada  than  Piccadilly  Circus  is  England. 
Of  course,  the  eminent  man  in  the  metropolitan  city  is  of  capital 
importance  in  sizing  up  natural  conditions,  especially  if,  like  most  of 
our  eminent  men,  he  was  a  practical  agriculturist  in  his  boyhood. 
But  the  real  extent  of  this  country's  interest  in  the  Empire  is  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  realised  by  the  man  in  the  sweaty  shirt  who  saws  lumber, 
and  stocks  wheat,  and  drills  the  everlasting  rock.  Or,  if  you  want  to 
see  the  average  man  (the  supreme  elector),  you  will  do  well  to  haunt 
the  smoke-room  of  the  Pullman ;  and  becoming,  for  the  moment,  as 
un-English  as  a  glorious  heredity  will  permit,  listen  to  the  talk  of 
drummers  who  travel  twenty  thousand  miles  a  year  in  a  country  which 
the  newly  arrived  immigrant,  who,  until  now,  has  never  been  out- 
side his  native  country,  describes  as  *  belonging  to  us.' 

In  time,  you  will  be  struck  by  what  will  seem  like  an  ungodly 
indifference  to  things  at  '  home.'  If  you  have  been  in  Australia  and 
South  Africa,  the  sound  of  that  incomparable  word  will  have 
been  a  continual  refreshment  to  you.  I  remember,  on  the  parched 
karroo,  spending  a  day  with  Olive  Schreiner,  on  whose  political  tem- 
perament the  war  had  laid  a  grievous  hand ;  but  who  still,  native  of 
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that  land  as  she  was,  and  of  German  parentage,  spoke  of  England 
as  *  home.'  In  Canada  it  is  not  so.  Sometimes  you  will  hear  an 
intelligent-looking  man,  who  should  know  better,  declare  that  the 
Englishman  is  no  good.  Now,  all  this  is  distressing,  until  it  becomes 
amusing,  and  you  call  to  mind  the  amazement  excited  in  a  Wiltshire 
village  by  the  incursion  of  a  youth  from  Tyneside.  And  then  you 
conceive  that  these  light  afflictions  of  apparent  indifference  are  but 
for  a  moment,  and  you  think  of  loyalty,  and  the  South  African  con- 
tingent, and  the  splendid  optimism  of  the  Governor- General,  and 
the  brilliant  speeches  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  But  the  feeling  of 
puzzlement  comes  back.  It  will  recur  for  years  ;  because  geography 
is  geography,  and  Canadians  do  not  breathe  an  English  air. 

The  Englishman  nowhere  feels  himself  a  stranger  on  unfamiliar 
ground.  They  are  all  '  oot  o'  step  but  oor  Jock.'  He  looks  for  a 
second-fiddle  England  in  Canada,  and  does  not  find  it.  A  member 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Legislature — perhaps  the  most  original  thinker 
in  the  House — who  is  a  thorough  Westerner,  albeit  his  utterance  is 
ahvays  reminiscent  of  a  London  postal  district,  confesses  that  he  was 
eight  years  learning  that  the  mental  meridian  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Valley  is  essentially  different  from  that  of  Hampstead.  After  sixteen 
years  he  loves  the  old  land  as  much  as  ever  ;  but  he  loves  Saskatchewan 
more.  Sometimes  he  speaks  of  '  home,'  but  it  is  only  because  his 
dead  are  there.  For  all  living  things  he  is  Canadian — Western 
Canadian  ;  for  the  East,  except  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  qualities  of  the 
Easterners  in  the  West,  is  unknown  to  him.  If  he  had  returned  to 
England  ten  years  ago,  his  discourse  of  Canada  would  have  been 
pitched  in  a  totally  different  key  from  that  in  which  he  talks  this  day. 
He  is  one  of  many.  He  has  proved  that  in  citizenship  a  man  may 
love  his  mother,  and  his  spouse  also. 

If  that  is  what  befalls  a  typical  Britisher  of  the  brainier  sort, 
what  about  the  scores  of  thousands  of  immigrants  for  whom  the 
Upper  Canada  Bible  Society  has  printed  the  Scriptures  in  fifty  different 
languages  ?  To  them  the  Government  is  an  ever-present  entity  that 
has  given  them  fertile  land,  without  obligation  to  call  any  man  lord. 
But  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  is  merely  an  abstraction  to  them, 
the  House  of  Commons  in  London  scarcely  a  curiosity.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast  there  is  the  perilous  yellow  conundrum  which  the  East, 
served  by  a  few  scattered  Chinese  washermen,  only  dimly  appreciates. 
You  leave  the  busy  street  in  Vancouver,  where  knickerbockers  and 
gaiters  are  as  congenial  as  they  are  singular  in  Montreal,  and  in  five 
minutes  can  be  inside  a  Chinese  theatre  watching  the  most  pathetic 
movements  and  hearing  the  most  distressing  elocution  that  Anglican 
man  can  endure.  In  Eastern  Ontario  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  make 
of  Sunday  a  Sabbath  indeed.  In  a  Toronto  hotel  a  guest  cannot  buy 
fermented  liquors  with  his  Sunday  dinner.  In  the  Caribou  every  day 
is  regarded  alike.  Sunday  is  on  the  almanack,  and  that  is  all.  The 
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French  are  two  millions  in  Quebec ;  the  last  literal  observers,  in  this 
hemisphere,  of  the  injunction  to  increase  and  multiply.  To  the 
miraculous  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre  thousands  of  the  halt  and 
blind  repair,  and  leave  crutches,  sticks,  and  other  paraphernalia  of 
infirmity  piled  before  the  sanctuary  door.  In  a  thousand  villages  the 
cure  is  the  managing  director  of  half  the  business  of  the  parish.  The 
oldest  French  settlements  of  the  New  World  are  in  Nova  Scotia. 
There  are  fishermen  along  the  South  Shore  of  that  province  whose 
names  are  inherited  from  grandees  of  whom  Richelieu  would  have  been 
proud  to  be  an  ally.  Further  east,  on  the  same  coast,  are  Canadians 
of  the  sixth  generation  whose  mother  speech  is  Gaelic,  and  who  have 
never  seen  a  locomotive.  Lunenburg  is  a  German  town,  and  the  oxen 
used  everywhere  in  the  peninsula  are  yoked  as  their  forefathers  were 
by  the  Germans  who  came  to  Nova  Scotia  as  the  result  of  immigration 
literature  distributed  in  Hanover  before  Wolfe  stormed  Quebec. 
Everywhere  the  American  tourist  spreads  himself  and  his  money, 
during  the  summer,  rejoicing  in  the  last  right  of  every  man — to  obtain 
what  he  is  willing  to  pay  for. 

There  must  be  nothing  casual  in  the  study  of  a  market  compounded 
of  such  a  variety  of  elements.  We  have  passed  the  season  of  muddling 
through  crises  in  trade  and  Imperial  politics.  Lord  Rosebery  once 
said  the  Continental  peoples  disliked  England  because  the  Englishman 
treads  Europe  as  if  it  were  his  quarter-deck.  Obviously,  there  is 
something  else  for  the  Englishman  to  do  than  to  perambulate  Canada 
as  if  it  were  his  backyard.  That  is  true  of  trade.  It  is  true  of  politics. 
As  soon  as  due  heed  is  given  to  the  kindly,  searching  admonitions  of 
Mr.  Grigg  about  trade,  fruit  will  begin  to  ripen  in  the  more  sensitive 
field. 

The  ripening  will  be  as  distinctive  as  the  climate  in  which  it  takes 
place.  The  multitude  of  racial  and  social  elements  that  are  uncon- 
sciously working  out  their  own  salvation  are  evolving  a  political 
individuality  as  easily  recognisable  from  that  of  the  United  States 
as  it  is  from  that  of  the  British  Isles,  even  if  there  were  not  the  same 
basic  predisposition  towards  the  British  idea  in  government  that 
impels  Australasia  and  South  Africa.  The  extent  of  what  the  eloquent 
French  Postmaster- General  has  called  the  intellectual  preference  is 
differently  estimated  by  different  people.  The  editor  of  the  only 
Canadian  journal  which  calls  itself  a  national  weekly  has  been  much 
impressed  by  the  demand  for  information  about  British  men  and 
affairs.  The  doyen  of  native  journalists  told  ihe  British  pressman  who 
toured  the  country  last  summer  that  their  newspapers  were  greatly 
superior  to  ours.  The  interest  in  British  things  is  growing,  without 
any  tinge  of  subservience.  But  let  an  interesting  fact  be  noted. 
Although  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Britishers  have  come  to  Canada 
within  the  last  seven  years,  and  are  entitled  to  vote  much  sooner  than 
a  man  who  has  changed  his  abode  from  Kent  to  Lancashire  can 
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recover  his  franchise,  you  never  hear  a  word  about  the  British  vote. 
It  does  not  exist.  There  is  no  sign  that  it  ever  will  exist.  The  Barr 
colonists,  who  made  the  spring  of  1903  memorable  by  their  tragically 
comic  trailing  from  Saskatoon  to  Lloydminster,  started  out  with  the 
invincible  determination  to  be  British  in  thought  and  word  and  deed. 
Their  adventures  made  them  weep  then.  They  make  them  laugh  now. 
Lloydminster,  which,  from  being  160  miles  from  a  railway,  has  been 
over  two  years  an 'important  station  on  the  Canadian  Northern 
system,  is  still  predominantly  British  with  a  New  Brunswick  mayor. 
The  first  observation  made  to  a  Sheffield  journalist  who  passed  that 
way  last  year,  by  a  veteran  who  had  not  seen  England  since  1865,  was, 
'  I  want  you  to  tell  Yorkshire  to  brace  up,  or  they  won't  get  back  the 
championship.'  The  colonists  who  have  survived  their  picturesque 
ignorance  of,  and  superiority  to,  prairie  conditions,  are  living  examples 
of  what  can  be  achieved  by  enforced  resourcefulness,  independence  of 
overlordship  in  which  they  were  bred,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the 
land  hunger  that  never  really  leaves  the  race.  Here  on  the  border 
line  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  there  is  space,  outlook,  encourage- 
ment to  become  somebody.  The  man  who  knew  nothing  but  bricks 
and  mortar  becomes  transformed.  The  farm  labourer  who  knew 
nothing  but  land  and  little  wages,  and  who  saw  nothing  before  him 
but  dependent  toil,  may  speak  with  the  old  accent ;  but  he  thinks 
with  a  new  mind.  When  he  looks  behind  he  wonders  why  he  didn't 
move  sooner.  He  does  not  philosophise  on  the  Imperial  aspect  of  his 
change.  But  he  knows  that,  somehow,  he  has  become  a  renovated 
creature.  Those  who  have  succeeded  press  on  to  a  higher  mark  of 
prosperity.  Those  who  have  failed  did  not  count  in  public  affairs  in 
the  old  country  ;  and  they  have,  therefore,  no  civic  root  to  transplant 
to  the  new. 

There  is  a  trade  aspect  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  progressive 
immigrant,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed.  He  has 
changed  his  clothes  as  well  as  ideas.  If  the  vital  spirit  of  colonisa- 
tion were  as  well  understood  as  it  might  be  by  British  firms  who  look 
for  business  in  Canada,  they  could  make  money  by  outfitting  settlers 
as  they  will  be  outfitted  when  they  have  been  three  years  in  Canada. 
It  is  bad  enough  for  the  discerning  immigrant  to  find  that  his  disdain 
for  the  letter  '  h '  gives  him  a  curious  distinction  in  any  Canadian 
company  he  joins.  It  is  worse,  sometimes,  to  feel  that  his  appearance 
from  head  to  foot  is  singular  and  unseasonable.  Thousands  of 
families  come  to  Canada  plentifully  supplied  with  clothes,  boots, 
and  other  things,  which,  in  England,  they  were  sure  would  be  splendid 
assets  in  the  new  life.  But  they  learn  that  Canadian  experience  has 
evolved  little  tricks  in  clothes  that  make  all  the  difference  between 
discomfort  and  efficiency.  Apparently,  nobody  in  England  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  make  things  for  the  settler  as  they  are  made 
in  Canada.  The  point  may  seem  small  to  those_who  have  not  been 
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through  the  mill.  But  it  perfectly  illustrates  and  enforces  the  main 
instruction  which  this  report  proffers  British  manufacturers.  It 
may  annoy  British  men  of  culture,  who  are  accustomed  to  dealing 
with  large  affairs,  to  be  told  that  if  they  desire  Canadian  business 
they  will  be  compelled  to  adapt  themselves  to  Canadian  ideas,  and 
that  they  may  only  hope  for  a  remote  approximation  of  Canadian 
ideas  to  British  standards  with  regard  to  Imperial  questions  upon 
which  the  colonies  affect  a  rather  high  and  mighty  independence. 
But  the  choice  is  inescapable  in  trade,  and  the  future  is  a  little  ominous 
in  politics.  The  seller  must  study  the  buyer,  where  there  is  competi- 
tion. The  elder  must  warily  regard  the  younger  where  interdependent 
States  are  in  concert.  There  are  no  styles  and  designs  in  No.  1  hard 
wheat ;  and  in  apple-packing  and  bacon-curing  there  is  no  traditional 
supremacy  to  maintain ;  and  no  hoary  precedent  in  staves  and  hams 
to  guard  as  though  it  were  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Grigg  suggests,  that  relatively  the  Canadian 
market  is  too  small  for  the  manufacturer  accustomed  to  supplying 
forty  millions  of  people  living  nearer  to  his  factory  than  Quebec  is  to 
Hamilton.  For  such,  the  friendly  offices  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League 
might  be  invoked.  For  the  rest,  it  is  axiomatic  that  if  a  market  is 
worth  cultivating  at  all,  it  is  worth  cultivating  for  all  it  is  worth  ; 
not  so  much  because  of  its  immediate  value,  as  for  its  abounding 
potentialities.  So  copious  have  been  the  outpourings  about  the 
development  of  Canada  that  one  refrains  from  pursuing  a  tempting 
theme  in  the  manner  of  the  roseate  boomster.  And  one  refrains 
from  quotation  from  the  report  because  one  would  fain  leave  no 
excuse  for  failure  to  read,  mark,  and  digest  the  whole  document. 
But  glance  at  two  or  three  considerations,  placed  in  a  little  different 
setting  from  that  which  is  most  appropriate  to  a  Government  report. 
I  have  already  shown  that  the  newest  railway  map  the  Board  of  Trade 
could  think  of  is  two  years  out  of  date.  When  I  first  lived  in  what 
is  now  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  there  was  only  one  line  of  railway 
between  parallel  forty-nine  and  the  North  Pole.  Now  there  are  nine. 
As  to  what  railway  facilities  mean  in  that  province  take  the  case  of 
Vonda.  Vonda  is  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Clark's  crossing 
of  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  river,  where  General 
Middleton's  headquarters  were  during  the  Riel  rebellion  of  1885. 
The  rails  were  laid  there  in  the  spring  of  1905,  and  the  town  site  was 
surveyed  in  the  following  June.  That  autumn  100,000  bushels  of  wheat 
were  shipped  from  Vonda  station.  Next  season  the  shipment  was 
500,000  bushels  ;  and  last  August  the  local  member  of  the  Legislature 
told  me  he  expected  the  crop  tributary  to  Vonda  would  produce 
750,000  bushels  more  than  was  locally  required  ;  or  enough  to  supply 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  a  one-pound 
loaf.  Again,  forests  which  a  few  years  ago  were  thought  to  be  almost 
valueless  by  men  who  remembered  the  flourishing  and  decay  of  the 
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square  timber  trade  of  the  port  of  Quebec  will  be  sources  of  wealth 
so  long  as  human  beings  learn  to  read.  Reasonable  care  in  the 
cutting  of  pulpwood  will,  in  the  great  hinterland  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
give  an  illimitable  supply  of  paper  ;  and  will  ensure  the  exploitation 
of  waterpowers  that  are  unrivalled,  in  number  and  strength,  on  five 
continents.  Further,  the  Pacific  slope  has  only  begun  to  disclose 
its  capacity  for  producing  wealth  for  the  trader  and  racial  trouble 
for  the  statesman.  Once  more,  the  building  of  railroads  into  agri- 
cultural areas  has  disclosed,  on  the  way,  portentous  deposits  of  silver, 
copper,  nickel,  and  iron. 

The  discovery  of  a  great  bed  of  iron  ore  north  of  Sudbury  has 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  new  port  of  Key  Harbor,  on  Georgian  Bay  ; 
the  first  plant  in  which  is  capable  of  loading  8000  tons  of  ore  per  day 
of  ten  hours.  Finally,  there  is  the  real  North  West  of  Canada — not 
the  prairie  country,  which  is  the  West  of  Canada.  This  week  there  is 
published  the  report  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  that  assembled  a 
surprising  body  of  scientific  evidence  about  sections  of  country  that 
were  ignorantly  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  care  of  civilisation.  The 
evidence  is  too  voluminous  to  summarise  here,  but  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  J.  B.  Tyrrell  is  too  important  to  be  passed  by.  Mr.  Tyrrell  spent 
from  1883  to  1898  exploring  Western  and  North- Western  Canada 
for  the  Geological  Survey.  His  knowledge  of  the  prairie  region  and 
the  territory  beyond  it  is  unique,  scientific,  practical.  In  1893  and 
1894  he  traversed  3000  miles  of  unknown  country  as  far  north  as 
Chesterfield  Inlet ;  and  twice  in  the  month  of  October  came  down  the 
west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  in  a  canoe ;  and  twice  walked  from  Fort 
Churchill  to  Winnipeg ;  once  via  York  Factory,  and  once  via  Split 
Lake — the  journey  to  Split  Lake  never  having  been  taken  before  by 
Indian  or  paleface.  Mr.  Tyrrell  is  the  successor  of  David  Thompson, 
whose  life  in  the  North  West  began  in  1784  at  Churchill,  who  delimited 
the  Canadian- American  frontier,  and  after  whom  the  Thompson  River 
is  named.  Mr.  Tyrrell  received  the  Back  diploma  and  award  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  for  his  work.  His  scientific  reports  on 
practically  the  whole  region  through  which  the  Hudson  Bay  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  will  be  built — steel  is  already  laid 
to  the  Pas  Mission,  only  470  miles  from  Churchill — were  epitomised 
in  his  evidence.  To  within  200  miles  of  Churchill  the  railway  will  be 
a  colonisation  line  ;  for  the  soil  is  good  and  the  summer  temperatures  (it 
is  summer  only  that  counts  in  the  growing  capacities  of  any  locality), 
certified  to  by  the  superintendent  of  the  meteorological  service,  are 
comparable  with  the  north  of  Scotland  and  southern  Norway  in  May ; 
Scotland  in  June  ;  south  of  England  in  July ;  Scotland  in  August ; 
and  Norway  and  Sweden  in  September. 

Mr.  TyiTell  has  dug  beautiful  potatoes  from  patches  planted  by 
Indians  in  the  spring  and  forsaken  till  autumn.  They  keep  down 
the  weeds  and  grow  amazingly  without  attention.  Indeed,  the  further 
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north  you  go  the  more  rapid  is  the  growth.  The  summer  isotherms 
do  not  run  east  and  west ;  for  congenial  weather  is  not  solely  an  affair 
of  latitude.  The  wheat  line  across  Canada  is,  roughly,  V-shaped. 
The  point  of  it  is  not  far  away  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  whence  it 
goes  north-westward  to  the  Yukon.  The  nearer  the  Pacific  the 
farther  north  can  wheat  be  grown.  This  explains  why,  though  Fort 
Churchill  is  on  the  very  edge  of  the  tree-growing  limit,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mission  at  Fort  Chippewyan,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Athabasca,  in  precisely  the  same  latitude,  grew  the  wheat  that  won 
the  first  diploma  for  weight  and  quality  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia,  as  long  ago  as  1876.  Fort  Chippewyan  is  400  miles 
north  of  Edmonton,  the  present  northernmost  city  of  Central  Canada. 
The  Hudson's'  Bay  Company  have  a  flour  mill  at  Fort  Vermilion, 
500  miles  north  of  Edmonton.  The  Peace  River  Valley  is  probably  the 
most  fertile  stretch  of  country  in  all  Canada.  In  the  real  North  West 
there  are  enormous  deposits  of  asphalt,  the  melting  point  of  which 
is  thirty-five  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  Trinidad  product. 

These  things  may  suggest  a  new  Canada  to  most  of  those  who  read 
of  them.  Their  bearing  on  the  picture  of  Canadian  trade  is  obvious. 
What  Mr.  Grigg  calls  *  the  American  invasion '  is  also  concerned 
with  the  subject.  New  York  has  secured  control  of  the  asphalt. 
Chicago  has  got  a  certain  mastery  of  the  fishing  riches  of  the  northern 
lakes.  They  believe  in  *  getting  in  early.'  Their  advantage  does  not 
depend  wholly  on  geography.  When  geography,  shrewdness,  and 
capital  combine,  they  have  a  fine  start  towards  calling  political  tunes. 
Much  is  discreetly  said  about  the  loyalty  of  Canada  to  British  institu- 
tions. Britain  will  retain  all  the  loyalty  she  deserves — which  is  much. 
But,  study  of  the  science  of  loyalty  is  obligatory  on  both  parties 
to  tbe  quality,  which  may  be  strained.  As  our  progress  towards  the 
nobler  aspects  of  British  public  life — and  Heaven  knows  we  are  badly 
enough  in  need  of  that  kind  of  improvement — depends  on  our  criticism 
of  ourselves,  so  the  strengthening  of  our  tie  with  the  old  land  depends 
on  the  old  land's  understanding  of  the  slow,  inevitable  revision  of  our 
relations.  The  first  readjustment  of  perspective  may  well  be  in  the 
commercial  field.  Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  induce 
this  than  this  report,  because,  forgetting  political  expedients,  it 
resolves  itself  into  an  unanswerable  plea  for  mastery  of  the  elements 
of  demand  and  supply.  The  first  requisite  is  knowledge  ;  the  second 
is  more  knowledge  ;  the  third  is  adaptability. 

For  the  rest,  the  importance  to  Britain  of  the  connexion  with 
Canada  grows  faster  than  the  importance  of  Britain  to  Canada.  In 
the  Imperial  balance  the  addition  of  a  thousand  to  the  population 
of  Canada  counts  for  more  than  the  addition  of  3000  to  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  predominance  of  British  capital  in 
Canada  is  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  political  future — it  is  in  itself 
a  problem  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  capital  does  not  always  control 
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public  opinion  when  treaties  are  made,  when  prejudices  are  inflamed 
and  when  elections  are  due. 

There  is  nothing  in  sight  likely  to  produce  misunderstanding. 
There  was  no  resentful  disappointment  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's 
attitude  at  the  Imperial  Conference.  Mr.  Bryce  is  at  Ottawa  just 
now  obtaining  the  Government's  endorsement  of  the  latest  accommo- 
dations with  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bryce  was  in  Canada  last 
year.  At  a  public  luncheon  the  Lieutenant- Governor  of  Ontario. 
a  cautious  Scotsman,  spoke  with  almost  embarrassing  frankness  of 
the  tendency  of  London  nominees  to  settle  international  questions 
too  much  from  a  London  and  too  little  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Bryce  is  understood  to  have  returned  to  Washington  somewhat 
perturbed  over  what  he  had  learned.  He  was  the  first  British 
ambassador  at  Washington  to  take  the  trouble  to  gather  on  the  spot 
his  own  impressions  of  Canadian  sentiment.  His  attitude  to  us,  of 
which  his  return  to  Ottawa  is  another  proof,  will  always  be  counted 
to  him  for  righteousness.  With  the  advent  of  an  ambassador  who 
travels,  and  of  a  trade  commissioner*  who  searches  things  out,  and 
who  will  come  again,  probably  more  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  for  securing  permanent  cordiality  between  Britain 
and  Canada  than  during  any  preceding  three  years.  There  will 
always  be  enough  difference  in  our  points  of  view  to  save  us  from 
becoming  complacent  and  sloppy.  Vigilance,  sympathy,  quest  of 
more  excellent  ways — these  are  the  approaches  to  mutual  apprecia- 
tion and  profit.  In  trade,  they  are  embodied  in  Mr.  Grigg's  report. 
In  politics,  they  must  be  the  subject  of  further  elucidation. 

ARTHUR  HAWKES. 

Beech  Avenue,  Toronto. 
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WOMEN'S    SETTLEMENTS 


IN  his  article  entitled  '  Settlements  or  Unsettlements  ?  '  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Keview,  Mr.  Free  describes  a  state  of  things  so  far 
removed  from  anything  that  I  have  ever  known  or  imagined  that  it 
is  hard  for  me  to  believe  when  reading  it  that  I  am  moving  in  a  world 
of  realities.  It  would  be  tedious  to  my  readers  were  I  to  answer  the 
many  statements  in  his  long  article  individually ;  it  seems  more 
useful  to  try  to  describe  as  simply  as  I  can  what,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  the  aim  and  object  of  Women's  Settlements,  and  especially  of  those 
Settlements  which  are  definitely  Anglican. 

The  origin  of  Settlements  was  very  simple.  A  new  sense  of  brother- 
hood, an  awakened  consciousness  of  our  responsibility  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  community,  some  fuller  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  masses  of  the  people  live,  made  us  keenly  aware  of  the 
great  gulf  which  separates  east  and  west,  of  the  almost  immeasurable 
want  of  understanding  between  different  sections  of  the  community. 
To  many  it  seemed  that  one  way  of  drawing  closer  together  would  be 
for  some  of  those  who  possessed  means  and  leisure  to  go  and  live 
amongst  the  great  working-class  population  of  the  East-end  of  London, 
so  that  they  might  learn  to  know  them  as  neighbours,  and  as  neigh- 
bours might  help  them  to  make  their  lives  fuller  and  richer.  Perhaps 
the  whole  movement  owes  its  first  inspiration  to  Edward  Denison. 
But  many  others  were  eager  to  follow  where  he  had  pointed  the  way. 
Settlements  of  all  kinds — undenominational,  Church  of  England, 
Nonconformist,  as  well  as  school  and  university  missions — have  been 
started  by  men  and  women  during  the  last  thirty  years,  at  first  in  the 
east  of  London,  afterwards  in  the  south,  and  the  north,  and  now 
slowly  in  those  newly  settled  great  areas  of  population  in  the  far 
west,  whose  existence  and  whose  needs  are  hardly  known  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  London.  People  rush  down  the 
Fulham  Koad  in  their  motors  to  polo  matches  at  Hurlingham,  or  to 
Hammersmith  and  the  higher  reaches  of  the  river  to  see  the  boat- 
race,  or  to  Kew  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  gardens.  They  remark  upon 
how  the  houses  have  spread,  and  notice  that  all  the  market  gardens 
have  disappeared.  But  few  stop  to  think  of  the  people  who  are  living 
in  those  countless  rows  of  little  houses,  many  of  them  still  too  new  to 
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be  as  yet  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  London,  but  yet  no  more  fit  to 
accommodate  several  families  in  one  house  than  the  old  tenements 
in  the  East-end.  Here  too  a  great  population  is  living  as  separate  as 
the  east  or  the  south  from  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  London,  if 
not  quite  as  remote  so  far  as  distance  is  concerned.  Here  too  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  opening  for  the  work  of  a  Settlement. 

Some,  no  doubt,  have  felt  disappointed  with  the  result  of  the 
movement  that  led  to  the  foundation  of  Settlements.  All  that  was 
hoped  for  has  not  been  realised.  The  gulf  between  rich  and  poor 
seems  still  so  great  that  we  do  not  feel  as  if  it  could  ever  have  been 
greater.  The  first  enthusiasm  is  over  and  we  hear  of  difficulty  some- 
times in  keeping  up  the  supply  of  residents  in  the  various  Settle- 
ments. But  even  if  all  hopes  have  not  been  realised,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  how  much  we  have  gained  by  this  movement,  how  much 
real  interest  has  been  awakened,  how  much  knowledge  has  been 
acquired,  how  many  workers  have  been  trained.  Perhaps  our  hopes 
are  humbler  now,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  come  to  see  more 
clearly  what  Settlements  can  be  expected  to  do ;  we  see  something 
of  the  mistakes  to  be  avoided,  of  the  lines  of  work  that  can  best  be 
pursued. 

One  obvious  reason  for  the  existence  of  Settlements  is  that  it  is 
difficult  in  an  exclusively  working-class  district  to  find  sufficient 
persons  of  leisure  and  education  to  do  the  social  and  religious  work 
that  is  needed.  For  workers  to  come  from  a  distance  means  a  great 
additional  expenditure  of  time  and  energy ;  much  more  can  be  done 
by  those  resident  on  the  spot.  Settlements  may  be  either  institutions 
which  aim  at  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  within  their  own  building, 
having  their  own  clubs  and  classes,  being  themselves  a  centre  for 
philanthropic,  social,  and  religious  work ;  or  they  may  be  merely 
houses  in  which  a  number  of  workers  live  together  so  as  to  be  within 
convenient  reach  of  the  district  in  which  they  hope  to  work,  as  well 
as  to  have  the  advantage  of  association  and  intercourse  with  those 
who  share  their  interests  and  duties.  If  the  Settlement  be  of  the 
former  class  and  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  it  is,  of  course, 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  work  in  entire  sympathy  and 
harmony  with  the  vicar  of  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situated.  If  it 
belong  to  the  latter  class,  and  is  a  home  for  workers  rather  than  an 
institution  where  work  of  all  kinds  is  carried  on,  it  is  naturally  much 
to  be  desired  that,  like  all  other  households  within  the  range  of  a  given 
parish,  it  should  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  vicar.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  always  easy  to  find  a  house  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a 
Settlement  within  the  desired  district,  and  it  may  be  necessary  there- 
fore to  settle  within  the  borders  of  a  parish  where  the  vicar  has  no 
wish  for  any  help  from  the  residents  in  the  Settlement,  and  is  not 
even  in  sympathy  with  their  aims.  This  is  undoubtedly  unfortunate 
for  both  sides,  but  with  a  little  mutual  forbearance  it  need  not  be 
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disastrous.  The  most  extravagant  defender  of  the  parson's  freehold 
cannot  wish  to  make  it  extend  to  the  right  to  decide  who  shall  live 
within  his  parish.  But  he  is  justified  in  claiming  to  control  the 
Church-work  done  in  his  parish,  and  the  residents  in  a  Church  Settle- 
ment must  be  very  careful  to  undertake  no  work  in  any  parish  where 
they  are  not  wanted.  If  the  vicar  of  the  parish  where  their  house 
happens  to  be  does  not  regard  the  Settlement  with  favour,  they  will 
lose  the  great  advantage  of  his  sympathy  and  encouragement ;  he 
will  lose  the  possible  help  of  capable  and  energetic  workers  ;  but  so 
long  as  a  suitable  district  has  been  chosen,  and  the  other  clergy  in 
the  neighbourhood  have  expressed  their  desire  for  the  help  of  a  Settle- 
ment, the  residents  will  not  need  in  any  part  of  London  to  go  far 
either  for  work  or  friendly  sympathy.  They  will  always  need  to  take 
special  care  not  in  any  way  to  interfere  in  the  work  of  any  parish 
where  they  are  not  wanted.  No  Church  Settlement  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of  has  shown  any  desire  to  establish  what  Mr.  Free  calls  '  rival 
institutions  in  parishes  already  well-equipped  for  social  and  religious 
work.'  In  London,  where  in  every  department  of  social  and  religious 
work  there  is  always  a  cry  for  more  helpers,  it  would  be  madness  to 
go  and  seek  to  do  work  in  a  parish  already  well  equipped — one  fails 
to  see  what  possible  inducement  there  could  be  for  such  madness. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  expect  that  all  the  residents  in  a 
Settlement  will  always  be  efficient  workers.  Nowhere,  alas,  is  it 
possible  to  secure  this,  and  voluntary  work  is  especially  apt  to  suffer 
from  irregularity  and  an  insufficient  sense  of  responsibility.  But 
here  residence  in  a  Settlement  or  connexion  with  a  Settlement  is  a 
real  help  to  the  worker.  The  Settlement  sets  a  standard.  Those  who 
are  living  in  it  are  all  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  same  work.  The 
conflicting  claims  of  home  and  society  do  not  confront  the  worker 
at  every  step.  She  is  there  to  work  ;  she  is  inspired  by  the  example 
and  helped  by  the  experience  of  others.  She  may  be  able  to  come 
only  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  but  if  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
Settlement  has  been  well  organised  in  conjunction  with  the  authorities 
of  the  parishes  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  she  will  at  once  be  given  her 
particular  task,  and  shown  how  to  make  the  short  time  she  can  give 
of  the  greatest  use  possible. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  head  of  the  Settlement  to  consult  with  the 
clergy  as  to  the  kind  of  help  they  want,  and  to  organise  the  work 
that  can  be  done  by  the  Settlement  in  accordance  with  the  number 
and  capacities  of  the  residents  ;  but  she  will  never  claim  for  the 
Settlement  nor  for  its  workers,  as  Mr.  Free  asserts,  '  independence  of 
the  parish  priest,'  nor  will  she  demand  that  the  residents  should  show 
'  exclusive  allegiance  '  to  her.  The  rule  of  the  head  of  a  Settlement 
is  far  from  being  autocratic.  Her  authority  only  goes  so  far  as  is 
necessary  for  the  order  and  comfort  of  the  house,  otherwise  it  will  be 
determined  by  the  extent  of  her  experience  and  the  quality  of  her 
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superior  knowledge,  or  by  her  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
people  amongst  whom  she  lives.  Her  success  will  entirely  depend  upon 
her  power  of  sympathetic  understanding  whether  of  the  people  around, 
or  of  her  fellow- workers,  or  of  the  clergy  for  whom  she  works.  It  will 
be  by  no  means  always  easy  for  her  to  get  good  work  out  of  those  who 
come  to  live  in  the  Settlement.  We  know  that  many  very  mixed 
motives,  many  very  temporary  motives,  lead  people  to  take  up  what 
they  call  '  work  amongst  the  poor,'  whether  in  Settlements  or  directly 
under  the  clergy.  It  is  easy,  though  it  might  not  be  either  kind  or 
fair,  to  draw  a  very  unflattering  picture  of  the  ordinary  parochial 
worker,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  possible  residents  in  a  Settlement. 
But  it  is  far  from  true  to  speak  of  the  '  Settlement  lady,'  as  Mr.  Free 
calls  her,  as  being  '  peculiarly  deficient '  in  a  sense  of  kinship  with 
those  amongst  whom  she  works,  or  as  having  ever  present  in  her 
mind  '  the  social  gulf  which  is  fixed  between  her  and  the  masses.' 
The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  Settlement  is  opposed  to  such  a  state 
of  mind.  The  whole  object  of  its  existence  is  to  promote  that  sense 
of  kinship.  Those  who  come  to  it  full  of  enthusiasm  at  the  thought 
of  the  work  they  are  going  to  do,  the  influence  they  are  going  to 
exercise,  will  again  and  again  have  to  learn  the  humbling  lesson  that 
the  best  they  can  do  is  to  grow  a  little  nearer  to  the  people,  to  show 
them  something  like  true  friendship,  above  all,  to  understand  their 
lives  a  little.  They  will  find  that  they  come  to  learn  far  more  than 
to  teach.  It  is  this  spirit  which  it  will  be  the  chief  work  of  the  head 
of  the  Settlement  to  create  and  to  foster.  She  has  to  make  a  home 
for  the  residents,  but  a  home  in  close  fellowship  with  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  live.  They  will  not  talk  or  think  of  the  gulf  to 
be  bridged  ;  it  will  be  no  longer  remembered  under  the  close  touch  of 
sympathy. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  your  ideals  high,  to  keep  your  vision  clear, 
in  the  midst  of  work  that  must  be  full  of  discouragement  in  the  con- 
stant presence  of  lives  lived  under  conditions  which  one  is  powerless 
to  change,  and  which  yet  seem  to  make  anything  like  a  true  life  impos- 
sible. Here  comes  the  great  advantage  of  living  not  alone  but  with 
others  who  are  facing  the  same  problems,  so  that  courage  and  hope 
may  be  kept  alive,  and  the  spirit  of  joy  in  which  all  true  work  must 
be  done  may  never  fail.  I  remember  many  years  ago  hearing  a 
Settlement  described  by  one  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  but 
did  not  belong  to  it,  as  an  unfailing  source  of  brightness  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  other  workers  around.  It  brought  new  hope  and 
enthusiasm  for  all.  It  brings  young  minds  to  struggle  with  the  old 
problems.  Their  suggestions  will  often  strike  the  older  and  more 
experienced  workers  as  crude  and  unpractical,  but  it  will  be  only 
those  who  have  grown  cynical  with  advancing  life  who  will  sneer  at  their 
aspirations.  The  fact  that  we  have  so  often  seen  our  hopes  disappointed 
must  not  make  us  forget  that  it  is  the  young  men  who  see  visions. 
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One  most  important  side  of  Settlement  work  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. A  Settlement  should  be  a  most  useful  place  for  training 
and  study.  We  hear  in  these  days  a  great  deal  about  the  need  of 
training,  about  the  necessity  for  experts  in  every  branch  of  work. 
Training  is  requisite  for  Church- workers  as  well  as  for  any  other  kind 
of  worker,  and  the  standard  demanded  from  the  women  who  do 
Church-work  should  be  as  high  as  it  is  in  any  other  department  of 
women's  activity.  But  the  need  is  so  great  that  again  and  again 
workers  without  experience  or  training  have  to  be  accepted.  Women 
and  girls  are  employed  in  Sunday-schools  who  have  a  most  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  are  called  upon  to  teach.  District 
visitors  are  sent  into  poor  streets  with  no  guidance  as  to  how  they 
are  to  meet  the  many  problems  that  will  confront  them.  In  many 
parishes  they  are  still  allowed  to  administer  grocery  tickets  and  give 
relief  at  their  own  discretion,  pursuing  those  methods  which  have 
made  us  of  late  ask  ourselves  whether  unwise  philanthropy  has  not 
been  one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  in  creating  that  vast  mass  of  the 
unemployable  who  have  lost  all  sense  of  real  independence  and  all 
desire  for  real  work.  The  clergy  are  not  to  blame  for  making  use  of 
inefficient  workers,  since  the  community  does  not  supply  them  with 
better,  and  it  is  impossible  for  most  of  them  to  find  time  to  train 
their  workers  themselves.  They  do  their  best.  They  hold  classes 
for  the  Sunday-school  teachers  and  meetings  for  the  district  visitors, 
but  these  are  not  always  very  regularly  attended.  Neither  is  it  possible 
for  the  clergy  themselves  to  understand  and  study  all  the  many 
questions  connected  with  the  well-being  of  women  and  children,  the 
organisation  of  family  life,  the  sanitation  of  the  home  in  our  crowded 
cities.  The  need  for  skilled  women  to  share  in  all  this  work  is  increas- 
ingly felt.  The  municipal  authorities  are  employing  women  sanitary 
inspectors  and  health  visitors.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society 
largely  employs  women  in  all  the  varied  departments  of  its  work. 
With  these  and  with  many  other  agencies  the  Church-worker  should 
be  in  close  touch.  She  can  herself  be  a  most  effective  sanitary  officer, 
ejen  though  only  a  voluntary  one,  for  her  work  as  a  district  visitor, 
or  a  holder  of  mothers'  meetings,  or  a  club-worker  gives  her  exceptional 
opportunities  for  sanitary  teaching.  But  if  she  is  to  be  of  use  in  this 
way,  she  must  know  something  about  hygiene  and  she  must  know 
something  of  sanitary  legislation.  It  is  equally  important  that  she 
should  be  acquainted  with  factory  legislation,  with  the  conditions 
that  regulate  the  work  of  children  and  women,  with  the  various 
openings  for  apprenticeship,  for  learning  trades,  or  profiting  by  con- 
tinuation classes.  What  Mrs.  Bosanquet  has  called '  interference  in  the 
lives  of  others,'  even  if  it  is  prompted  by  the  best  intentions,  may  be 
productive  of  infinite  evil  if  it  is  not  wise  interference.  Those  who 
wish  to  give  some  part  of  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  community 
should  be  ready  to  take  the  trouble  to  make  their  service  really  effective. 
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There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  instruction  in  social  matters 
available  for  those  who  know  how  to  use  them  ;  but  even  the  best 
lectures  are  not  of  much  practical  use  to  the  inexperienced  worker. 
She  wants  guidance  in  the  daily  difficulties  which  beset  her ;  she 
wants  guidance  even  as  to  the  lectures  which  she  should  attend  and 
the  books  which  she  should  study.  This  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
Settlement  to  give  her.  There  she  will  meet  with  those  with  whom 
she  can  freely  talk  over  her  difficulties,  with  whom  she  can  discuss 
the  social  questions  she  is  studying.  Settlements  have  done  a  great 
work  and  may  hope  to  do  still  more  in  the  future,  in  training  workers, 
and  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  voluntary  work  done  by  women 
for  the  community. 

Amongst  the  residents  in  our  Settlements  there  are  women  who 
work  in  C.O.S.  offices  or  serve  as  school  managers  or  guardians  of 
the  poor.  The  existence  of  a  Settlement  makes  it  possible  for  them 
to  live  near  their  work  and  so  to  have  more  time  to  devote  to  it.  Their 
experience  is  of  great  help  to  those  other  residents  who  are  merely 
engaged  in  parochial  work.  Again,  a  Settlement  gathers  round  it 
many  who  are  only  able  to  come  for  the  day,  and  are  glad  to  find  a 
place  where  they  can  have  rest  and  refreshment  between  their  visiting 
or  their  classes.  They  too  will  be  glad  of  the  guidance  and  sympathy 
that  they  will  receive  from  the  residents  in  the  Settlement. 

Much  should  also  be  done  by  a  Settlement  in  studying  the  social 
conditions  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  situated.  All  our 
social  workers  should  consider  themselves  to  be  students,  and  should 
learn  how  to  observe  and  how  to  record  the  result  of  their  observa- 
tions for  the  good  of  others.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  way  by 
existing  Settlements — Mr.  Charles  Booth  calls  them  '  centres  of 
research  ' — and  their  help  has  often  been  asked  and  gladly  given 
in  special  investigations.  It  should  be  a  regular  part  of  their 
ordinary  work  to  train  the  residents  in  habits  of  research,  and  each 
Settlement  should  adopt  some  method  of  recording  the  results  of  the 
work  and  observations  of  its  residents. 

The  advantages  of  a  Settlement  seem  so  obvious  that  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  them  had  it  not  been  for 
the  attack  made  upon  the  Settlement  idea  by  Mr.  Free.  He  con- 
fines his  attack  specially  to  Church  Settlements ;  but  surely  the 
Church  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  help  which  Settlements  may  give 
to  the  overwhelming  work  which  she  is  called  upon  to  do  in  the 
crowded  parishes  of  London  and  our  large  cities.  Mr.  Free  quotes 
an  anonymous  letter- writer  who  says  '  The  ladies  set  all  law  and  order 
at  defiance  ;  worry  the  vicar  with  notices  and  requests  of  all  kinds ; 
pauperise  and  demoralise  the  people.'  We  should  all  agree  that  such 
ladies  would  be  a  curse  to  any  neighbourhood.  Fortunately,  we  have 
not  met  them,  and  do  not  know  where  to  find  them.  Again,  Mr.  Free 
seems  to  object  specially  to  the  fact  that  residents  in  a  Settlement  are 
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celibates,  and  fears  that  '  the  Settlement  system  may  exalt  celibacy 
at  the  expense  of  the  married  life.5  It  is  as  difficult  to  see  any  reason 
for  this  fear  as  it  is  to  see  how  the  Church  at  the  present  day  could 
do  without  the  devoted  labours  of  unmarried  women. 

Of  course  the  work  done  by  any  Settlement  must  depend  upon 
the  character  of  its  residents  as  well  as,  to  some  extent  at  least,  upon 
the  sympathy  and  encouragement  it  meets  with  from  others.  There 
is  sure  to  be  much  imperfect  work,  there  are  certain  to  be  many  mis- 
takes, but  it  seems  as  if  there  were  a  place  at  present  in  our  Church 
and  social  work  which  can  be  better  filled  by  a  Settlement  than  by 
any  other  organisation.  Many  women  are  living  in  Settlements  in 
different  parts  of  London,  working  on  quietly  and  steadily  day  by 
day,  seeking  no  glory  or  notoriety  for  their  work,  finding  their  happi- 
ness in  humble  service,  ready  to  help  where  their  help  is  needed. 
We  can  do  with  the  work  of  many  more  such.  There  is  room  for 
the  ablest  women,  there  is  use  for  the  noblest  gifts.  Work  such  as 
the  Settlements  are  doing  has  surely  done  much  in  past  years  to  help 
us  to  understand  one  another,  to  promote  the  sense  of  brotherhood, 
the  realisation  of  the  common  life.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  in 
conclusion  the  words  in  which  a  far  greater  authority  than  myself, 
and  one  who  is  not  given  to  unmeasured  words,  speaks  of  the  work 
of  Settlements.  Mr.  Charles  Booth  says  that  they 

are  a  success,  if  only  because  they  have  widened  out  the  idea  and  given  new 
form  to  the  practice  of  neighbourliness,  and  have  thus  made  for  social  solidarity 
.  .  .  raze  them  from  London,  and  London  would  be  noticeably  the  poorer 
.  .  .  they  are  more  practical  than  isolated  effort ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  draw- 
backs of  community  life  and  the  artificialities  and  partial  separation  from 
ordinary  social  life  which  are  involved,  they  give  scope  for  the  very  effective 
concentration  of  many  minds  on  one  general  aim.  Their  stability  in  the  future 
depends  on  the  amount  of  personal  service  they  can  secure  of  the  kind  that  is 
needed  .  .  .  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  means  as  well  as  the  men  and  women 
may  be  forthcoming,  for  the  conditions  of  London  life  will  call  for  their  presence 
in  many  districts  for  many  years  to  come.1 

Where  the  need  is  so  great,  there  is  room  for  service  of  many 
kinds.  Nothing  is  so  pitiable  as  that  any  time  or  energy  should  be 
wasted  in  contention.  Each  may  surely  find  enough  to  do  without 
pausing  to  attack  or  hinder  others. 

LOUISE  CEEIGHTON. 

1  Life  and  Labour  in  London,  Summary,  p.  381. 
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ARE  THERE  MEN  IN  OTHER  WORLDS? 


ALTHOUGH  the  question  as  to  whether  there  are,  elsewhere  in  the 
universe,  beings  sufficiently  like  ourselves  to  be  called  human,  must 
for  ever  remain  an  open  one,  it  is  well  worth  discussing,  because  it 
leads  us  to  consider  matters  of  great  interest  to  every  thoughtful 
person  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  students  of  science. 

Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  in  his  recent  book,  Man's  Place  in  the 
Universe,  gives  a  negative  answer ;  while  Professor  Simon  Newcomb 
is  inclined  to  admit  the  possibility  on  the  ground  that,  among  the 
millions  of  stars  now  revealed  to  our  telescopes,  there  may  be  some 
'  which  afford  their  accompanying  planets  conditions  sufficiently  like 
those  of  our  earth  to  enable  human-like  beings  to  flourish.  In  the 
present  article  I  propose  to  debate  the  matter  rather  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  biologist  than  from  that  of  the  physicist  or  the  astronomer, 
and  shall  endeavour  to  show  that,  judged  from  what  we  find  in  him, 
man  is  literally  of  the  earth,  earthy.  An  examination  into  his  past 
history  proves  that  he  is  adapted,  with  the  most  minute  precision, 
to  his  own  proper  sphere  ;  and  that  in  all  his  parts,  mental  and  bodily, 
he  is  as  much  a  product  of  the  complex  conditions  of  life  on  this  planet 
as  the  features  of  a  bronze  image  are  a  product  of  its  mould.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  looking  at  the  question  from  this  standpoint,  even 
if  we  grant  all  Professor  Newcomb's  millions  of  planetary  systems, 
the  probabilities  are  overwhelming  against  the  existence  of  men  and 
women  in  any  other  world. 

Popular  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  supposed  inhabitants 
of  Mars,  which  crop  up  whenever  Martian  discoveries  are  announced 
from  Flagstaff  Observatory  and  elsewhere,  may  here  be  alluded  to  in 
passing.  Whatever  the  presumed  Martians  may  be  like,  it  would 
certainly  be  impossible  for  us,  if  we  met  one  of  them,  to  recognise 
him  as  a  man  and  a  brother.  Beings  who  can  perform  gigantic 
labours,  such  as  the  digging  of  '  canals '  compared  with  which  the 
Mississippi  is  a  mere  gutter,  with  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  our 
atmosphere  to  breathe  meanwhile,  must  have  a  chest  development 
which  would  distort  them  out  of  all  semblance  to  humanity ;  while 
the  low  force  of  gravity  in  Mars  would  enable  people  of  average  weight 
to  get  about  on  legs  not  much  stouter  than  those  of  a  collie  dog. 
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According  to  some  careful  observers,  such  as  Professor  Campbell 
of  the  Lick  Observatory,  it  is  even  an  open  question  whether  Mars 
has  any  more  atmosphere  than  the  moon.  More  than  this,  certain 
leading  physicists  quoted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  have  declared 
that  no  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  water  could  exist  on  so  small  a  world 
without  being  dissipated  into  space  and  sucked  up  by  ourselves  and 
the  sun.  Hence  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  '  polar  snow  caps '  of 
Mars  may  consist  of  solid  carbonic  acid  gas.  From  this  point  of 
view  our  Martian  neighbours  must  subsist  upon  an  atmospheric 
regimen  of  carbonic  acid  instead  of  upon  one  of  air,  and  hence  would 
be  more  likely  to  resemble  trees  in  their  physical  constitution  than 
the  higher  animals.  Such  a  notion  opens  up  an  inviting  field  for 
imaginative  writers  who  wish  to  rival  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  Here  below 
we  irrigate  and  cultivate  passive  and  helpless  vegetables.  There, 
perhaps,  an  alert  and  enterprising  vegetable  population  is  watering 
and  fertilising  the  soil  on  its  own  initiative  and  for  its  own  private  ends. 

If  we  trace  man's  pedigree  up  from  the  lowest  organisms  to  his 
present  state,  we  find  that  there  must  have  been,  x>n  innumerable 
occasions,  a  dividing  of  the  ways,  in  which  conditions  absolutely 
peculiar  to  this  planet  determined  the  issue  as  to  which  path  should 
lead  upwards  to  humanity. 

The  items  of  environment  which  have  directed  the  plastic  life- 
stream  along  this  or  that  evolutionary  channel  were  often  as  incon- 
siderable and  as  fortuitous  as  the  utterly  trivial  events  which,  in  every- 
day life,  fatally  determine  our  future.  There  is  this  difference,  how- 
ever. A  man  has  his  innate  will-power  (or  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing),  which  enables  him  in  some  measure  to  assent  or  to  resist, 
while  the  life-stream  under  the  changing  gusts  of  environment  is  as 
smoke  wafted  by  the  wind.  Often  in  threading  life's  numberless 
cross-roads  the  main  procession  of  living  things  goes  one  way,  ending 
nowhere  in  particular,  while  a  few  individuals  drift  off  through  some 
casual  influence  along  an  obscure  by-path,  which,  in  the  end,  proves 
the  only  track  leading  upwards  to  the  goal.  Such  influences,  however, 
are  ordained  and  limited  all  the  time  by  certain  physical  conditions 
proper  to  our  own  planet.  Gravity,  air-pressure,  temperature, 
moisture,  and  light  are  only  a  few  of  these.  If  we  took  account  of 
them  all,  and  of  their  interdependence  one  upon  another,  and  took 
into  account  also  the  innumerable  phases  and  tendencies  of  complex 
organic  life,  even  Newcomb's  millions  of  stars  would  be  nowhere  in 
balancing  the  chances  against  the  evolution  of  man  elsewhere  in  the 
universe.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  these  controlling  circumstances 
and  conditions,  remembering  all  the  time  that  they  are  but  samples 
of  continuous  happenings  throughout  millions  of  years.  We  may 
be  guided  in  the  sampling  process  by  keeping  in  mind  the  main  divisions 
among  living  things  as  they  are  classified  to-day. 

Very  early  indeed    some  of    the  primitive    forms  divided  into 
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those  that  drew  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  those  that  drew  carbonic 
acid.  Such  as  took  the  latter  course  shut  themselves  off  for  ever 
from  all  earthly  chances  of  becoming  active  and  versatile  beings  of 
the  nature  of  man.  Oddly  enough,  however,  as  I  hope  to  show  by 
and  by,  this  dependence  on  atmospheric  carbonic  acid  on  the  part  of 
the  chlorophyll-bearing  and  light-seeking  vegetable  world  has  con- 
tributed more  than  anything  else  to  certain  forces  of  environment 
which  have  given  to  man  his  most  distinctive  characteristics  in  the 
shape  of  clever  hands  and  a  calculating,  reasoning  brain. 

Then  consider  the  division  which  early  took  place  into  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate.  The  invertebrate  portion  of  creation  long  took 
precedence  on  the  earth,  and  even  to-day  some  of  its  representatives 
are,  in  a  sense,  much  more  highly  developed,  both  physically  and 
socially,  than  is  the  branch  to  which  we  belong.  Most  wonderful 
and  elaborate  in  their  exact  adjustment  to  environment  are  the  present 
life- schemes  of  many  of  the  spiders,  bees,  and  ants ;  and,  moreover, 
geologists  assert  that  these  creatures  had  reached  their  present 
perfection  long  before  man  took  precedence  upon  the  earth.  Yet  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that,  in  dispensing  with  a  backbone,  their  early 
progenitors  took  a  fatal  step  as  far  as  the  higher  possibilities  of  life 
were  concerned.  I  think  it  was  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan  who,  in  a 
lecture  for  juveniles,  distinguished  vertebrates  from  invertebrates  by 
saying  that  the  former  were  made  of  '  flesh  and  bone,'  and  the  latter 
of  '  skin  and  squash.'  By  depending  too  much  upon  their  skins 
as  a  protection  and  support  for  their  organs,  the  invertebrates,  with 
exception  of  the  molluscs,  handicapped  themselves  fatally  as  regards 
progress  to  higher  grades  of  being.  They  are  literally  hide-bound, 
and  when  they  desire  to  grow  large,  like  certain  crabs  and  lobsters, 
they  are  obliged  periodically  to  burst  off  their  outer  covering — which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  also  the  scaffolding  upon  which  their  muscles 
are  hung — and  remain  long  in  a  dormant  state  before  the  new  skin  is 
ready  for  service.  It  is  as  if  we  were,  every  few  months,  deprived 
of  all  our  bones,  and  had  to  lie  in  bed  a  long  time  before  we  could  resume 
our  active  habits.  This  would  handicap  us  fatally  as  regards  getting 
on  in  the  world.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  invertebrates 
have  avoided  such  troubles  by  remaining  small,  and  contenting  them- 
selves with  a  span  of  life  of  merely  a  few  months'  duration.  They 
overcome  the  growth  difficulty  by  adopting  several  distinct  stages  or 
transformations,  and  finally  are  born  from  their  pupae  as  fully  equipped 
adults.  Such  habits  bar  them  from  progress  in  several  ways.  In  the 
first  place  you  cannot  possibly  have  much  intelligence  without  a 
big  store  of  brain  cells — and  brain  cells  take  up  room.  .  The  old  idea 
that  the  tiny  ganglia  in  the  fore-end  of  an  ant  are  almost  equal  in 
thinking  capacity  to  a  human  brain  has  become  a  mere  fairy  tale 
to  the  modern  biologist. 

Moreover,  such  creatures  have,  in  their  economy  of  life,  one  fatal 
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condition  which  bars  them  for  ever  from  intellectual  progress.  This 
is  the  lack  of  continuity  of  experience  due  to  their  different  phases. 
Caterpillars  must  acquire  vast  experience  in  eating  leaves,  and  doubt- 
less some  of  them  learn  to  excel  in  the  art.  They  may  also  become 
well  informed  as  to  the  best  way  to  escape  from  ichneumon  flies  and 
other  foes  of  the  caterpillar.  But  all  this  youthful  education,  if  not 
lost  in  the  oblivion  of  his  chrysalis  sleep,  can  be  of  no  possible  use  to 
a  caterpillar  when  he  emerges  as  a  butterfly.  Thus,  when  he  suddenly 
becomes  'full-grown,'  as  the  chrysalis  bursts  open,  the  fully  fledged 
insect  has  to  commence  his  life  duties  in  a  hostile  world  without  any 
education  or  apprenticeship  at  all.  Hence  he  flits  round  in  his  aimless, 
frivolous  way,  living  a  monotonous  and  narrow  life  (in  spite  of  poetic 
notions  to  the  contrary),  without  any  hope  or  possibility  of  mental 
betterment. 

Another  critical  turning-point  in  ancestral  history  is  marked  by 
the  first  beginnings  of  the  backbone.  When  certain  small  and  gelatinous 
creatures  swimming  in  the  seas  got  a  little  gristly  stiffening  down 
their  middle,  it  enormously  increased  their  power  of  directing  their 
movements.  It  afforded  them  also  a  vastly  better  prospect  of  high 
development  than  the  invertebrate  plan  of  obtaining  rigid  points  of 
attachment  for  the  muscles  of  locomotion  by  stiffening  the  outer 
covering  with  chitine  or  carbonate  of  lime.  Still  this  mere  gristly 
rod,  which  we  now  call  the  '  notochord,'  and  which  we  find  in  the 
lancelet  and  other  primitive  creatures,  would  not  have  afforded  a  very 
good  chance  of  upward  progress  if  it  had  not  led  on  towards  a  genuine 
spinal  column  of  jointed  but  rigid  segments.  The  true  vertebrates 
soon  parted  company  from  their  forerunners,  and  have  gone  ahead 
marvellously ;  while  those  content  with  the  first  make-shift  backbone 
have  remained  very  low  in  the  scale. 

It  is  true  that  some  molluscs  have  shown  considerable  powers  of 
upward  development  without  a  backbone,  but  their  general  pulpiness 
prevented  them  from  doing  much  on  dry  land,  where  the  pull  of  gravity 
is  felt,  and  where  they  are  now  chiefly  represented  by  the  humble 
snail  and  slug.  It  is  only  their  marine  representatives,  such  as  the 
cuttle-fishes,  &c.,  which  have  increased  in  size  and  complexity  so  as 
to  compete  in  some  measure  with  the  vertebrates. 

Now  we  come  to  the  critical  decision  as  to  whether  land  or  water 
should  be  the  scene  of  future  activity.  A  momentous  question  this, 
for  we  find  that  none  of  the  creatures  which  remained  purely  aquatic 
in  their  habits  have  acquired  much  brain.  Their  environment,  always 
cold  and  wet,  was  too  uniform,  and  probably  the  forces  which  regulated 
their  lives  were  too  rigid  and  too  mighty  to  give  much  chance  of 
versatility  or  choice  of  action.  In  considering  how  the  water-born 
vertebrate  first  came  to  dry  land,  we  must  take  account  of  the  influence 
of  the  lunar  tides.  In  ancient  times,  as  at  the  present  day,  it  was 
the  shallow  seas  which  abounded  with  animal  life.  Such  creatures 
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as  were  near  a  sloping  shore  were  liable  to  be  left  high  and  dry  twice 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  at  low  tide.  Very  long  ago,  as  Sir  George 
Darwin  has  pointed  out,  the  moon  was  much  nearer  the  earth  than  it 
is  now,  and  its  attraction  was  much  stronger.  Hence  vast  areas  were 
alternately  flooded  and  dry,  and  myriads  of  creatures,  which  originally 
extracted  a  little  air  from  the  water  by  means  of  gills,  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  take  their  air  undiluted,  or  die  for  want  of  it.  There 
were  other  circumstances,  such  as  the  periodical  drying  up  of  rivers 
and  lakes,  which  led  to  a  like  alternative.  Those  who  succeeded 
entered  on  the  narrow  path  which  led  upwards  to  humanity. 

Thus,  unless  some  earth-like  planet  possessed  vast  shallow  oceans, 
and  a  moon  closely  resembling  our  own,  upward  progress  during  this 
critical  stage  would  have  to  depend  on  wholly  different  circumstances 
— and  the  results  also  would  be  wholly  different.  As  the  great  founder 
of  the  evolutionary  doctrine  pointed  out,  man  still  retains  in  his 
physical  framework,  and  in  the  functions  of  his  body,  traces  not 
only  of  gills  for  obtaining  air  from  water,  but  also  of  the  regular 
periodic  recurrence  of  lunar  influence. 

Now  we  come  to  another  set  of  cross  roads,  or  rather  a  maze  of 
them,  in  which  the  devious,  but  ever  upward  way  is  very  difficult 
to  trace.  During  that  enormous  period  comprised  by  the  later 
primary  and  the  secondary  epochs,  huge  populations  of  cold-blooded 
amphibia  and  reptiles  swarmed  over  the  land. 

Somehow,  from  among  the  less  conspicuous  of  these,  two  distinct 
sets  of  creatures  were  developed,  with  a  greatly  improved  breathing 
apparatus  and  a  more  rapid  circulation.  These  were  (ultimately)  the 
birds  and  mammals.  Let  us  consider  the  latter  first,  for  it  was  they 
who  took  the  right  turning.  Their  hearts  had  four  chambers,  instead 
of  three  or  two,  and  their  lungs  had  an  increased  capacity  for  getting 
oxygen  from  the  air.  Hence  their  tissues  were  supplied  with  blood 
in  which  the  carbonic  acid  had  been  eliminated  much  better  than 
under  the  old  system  of  circulation.  Owing  to  the  more  rapid  and 
complete  oxydisation  of  waste  products  within  their  bodies  their 
blood  became  warmer  than  that  of  their  fellows ;  just  as,  in  the 
laboratory,  quick  and  strong  chemical  action  produces  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  than  weak  and  slow  action.  This  was  an  enormous 
upward  step.  All  the  vital  processes  were  vivified  by  the  increased 
supply  of  oxygen  and  the  accompanying  warmth.  These  new  beings 
were  no  longer  so  dependent  upon  external  heat  as  their  old-fashioned 
rivals.  Their  hot,  red  blood,  like  the  wine  which  stirred  Geraint  in 
Tennyson's  legend,  '  made  summer  in  their  veins.'  Hence  their 
bodies,  and  especially  their  vital  internal  organs,  their  hearts,  brains, 
and  stomachs,  drew  benefit  from  a  summer  temperature  all  the  time, 
like  plants  in  a  stove  house. 

Following  upon  this — and  probably  in  consequence  of  it — it 
became  the  rule,  instead  of  the  exception,  to  bring  forth  young  alive. 
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This  was  another  dividing  of  the  ways  which  has  had  momentous 
results  well  worthy  of  our  attention.  But  before  we  discuss  these, 
let  us  consider  the  plight  of  those  earlier  mammals  born  into  a  world 
swarming  with  ferocious  reptiles.  They  were  little  feeble  beings, 
not  much  bigger  than  rats,  and  it  seems  wonderful  that  they  should 
have  escaped  at  all  from  their  hungry  swarms  of  enemies.  In  their 
long  grapple  for  supremacy  with  the  '  monstrous  efts,'  which  were  then 
lords  and  masters  of  earth,  it  was  their  warm  blood  full  of  oxygen 
which  saved  them.  Although  wanting  in  brute  force,  they  were 
capable  of  more  rapid  and  more  sustained  motion  than  any  reptile 
could  show.  To  be  '  a  good  goer,  and  a  good  stayer,'  plenty  of  lung 
room  and  a  strong  heart  have  always  been  necessary :  and  in  this 
respect  the  reptiles  were  nowhere  in  comparison  with  them.  More- 
over, their  brain  cells  were  nourished  and  stimulated  by  fast-flowing 
warm  blood  instead  of  the  sluggish  and  chilly  fluid  which  fed  the 
reptilian  brain,  and  hence  they  became  quicker  of  perception  and  more 
fertile  in  schemes  of  attack  and  defence.  The  contest  was  pretty 
much  that  of  Tom  Thumb  against  the  giants,  where  the  small  hero, 
by  means  of  his  quickness  and  cunning,  always  bested  his  huge  and 
stolid  adversaries. 

Since  the  young  warm-bloods  were  born  alive  in  a  very  helpless 
state,  provision  had  to  be  made  for  feeding  them.  Here  another 
crux  arose,  and  there  is  evidence  that  Nature  tried  various  shifts 
before  mammalian  methods  were  invented.  Relics  of  certain  of  the 
more  successful  schemes  which  fell  short  of  perfection  are  in  evidence 
to-day  in  the  monotremes,  such  as  the  duck-bill  platypus,  and  the 
marsupials,  chiefly  represented  by  the  opossum  and  the  kangaroo. 
Apparently  their  life  economy  involves  conditions  which  bar  the 
way  to  any  high  degree  of  development,  for  although  they  had  it 
all  their  own  way  in  Australia,  they  never  advanced  far  ;  and  wherever 
they  are  brought  into  competition  with  the  true  mammals,  they 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  the  American  opossum)  go  under  in 
the  battle  of  life. 

When  the  young  had  to  be  suckled  and  assiduously  cared  for  by 
their  parents  for  a  long  period,  education  began  to  come  into  play. 
Here  was  another  great  upward  step.  For  the  first  time  in  the  world's 
history,  experience  gathered  during  the  lifetime  of  one  generation 
was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  next.  Hence  a  capacity  for  brain 
growth  and  a  power  of  learning  on  the  part  of  the  young  became  more 
and  more  important  if  they  were  to  profit  by  the  cumulative  experience 
of  their  kind. 

The  same  is  also  true  to  a  great  extent  of  the  large  section  of  the 
warm-blooded  beings  which  never  became  viviparous,  that  is  to  say, 
the  birds.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  birds  went  far 
ahead  of  the  mammals  during  the  earlier  periods  of  warm-blooded 
life.  They  are  indeed  ahead  of  them  to-day  in  many  respects  as 
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regards  physical  perfection ;  yet  this  very  success  in  obtaining  nearly 
all  they  wanted,  as  far  as  animal  comfort  was  concerned,  took  away 
their  chance  of  becoming  the  intellectual  rivals  of  man.  One  may 
compare  their  case,  in  fact,  with  that  of  a  man  who  has  been  so  well 
started  in  life  that  he  has  not  been  obliged  to  use  his  wits  and  develop 
his  faculties.  He  will  not  long  remain  the  rival  of  another  of  equal 
capacity  who  has  had  a  rougher  time  of  it  at  the  outset,  and  who  has 
fought  his  way  upwards  by  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  stood  in 
his  way. 

What  might  have  happened,  supposing  this  avian  branch,  which 
obtained  such  a  good  start  among  more  highly  evolved  beings,  had 
wrested  the  germ  of  intellectual  supremacy  from  their  mammalian 
competitors,  offers  a  fascinating  field  for  speculation.  Even  now, 
if  we  exclude  ourselves  from  the  list,  it  would  be  quite  a  debatable 
matter  whether  the  birds  or  the  mammals  have  the  best  of  it  as  regards 
psychical  development. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  course  of  the  mammalian  life-stream  from 
its  early  beginnings  during  the  Triassic  period.  Allusion  has  been 
made  to  those  feeble  primitive  mammals  from  which,  apparently, 
all  the  higher  forms  have  sprung.  From  such  remains  as  have  been 
found  in  the  Oxford  clay  and  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  opossum-like  creatures  which  were  arboreal  in 
their  habits.  Now  most  creatures  which  leave  the  solid  earth,  and 
make  a  habitat  in  the  trees,  do  so  to  avoid  their  enemies.  It  seems 
extremely  probable,  considering  the  voracious  reptiles  which  then 
swarmed  everywhere,  that  these  first  weak  mammals  were  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Even  if  this  were  not  so  from  the  very  first,  the 
trees  soon  had  a  big  refugee  population. 

Now  when  one  looks  into  the  habits  of  arboreal  animals  one  finds 
that  two  distinct  methods  of  obtaining  a  hold  have  become  fashion- 
able. By  far  the  greater  number  develop  claws,  and  cling  to  the 
rough  bark  by  means  of  them.  A  smaller  number  have  developed 
long  digits  on  their  extremities  which  are  capable  of  obtaining  a  good 
grip  of  the  branches.  There  are  also  intermediate  forms  in  all  degrees. 
What  determined  possession  of  claws,  or  of  hand-like  extremities, 
we  cannot  say  ;  but  the  divergence  was  of  vital  import  as  regards  the 
future.  A  foot  merely  armed  with  sharp  claws  remains  almost  entirely 
a  means  of  progression,  and  is  capable  of  very  limited  usefulness  in 
any  other  capacity ;  but  when  the  flexible  digits  are  lengthened,  and 
are  controlled  by  groups  of  strong  and  complex  muscles,  all  the 
wonderful  capabilities  of  the  human  hand  at  once  become  possible. 
It  seems  probable  that,  during  a  very  long  period  indeed,  the  hand- 
possessing  climbers,  having  lost  the  power  of  rapid  progression  on  the 
ground,  lived  a  purely  arboreal  life  among  the  high  branches,  much 
as  most  forest-dwelling  monkeys  do  to-day ;  while  creatures  with 
claws  which  enabled  them  to  scamper  up  and  down  the  trunks  of 
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trees  like  a  squirrel  were  less  purely  arboreal.  As  far  as  development 
in  size  and  bulk  was  concerned,  the  possessors  of  gripping  hands 
had  much  the  best  of  it,  for  claw-climbing  is  obviously  best  managed 
by  animals  which  are  small  and  light.  Nowadays,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  sloth,  which  has  developed  its  claws  into  finger-like 
hooks,  apes  and  monkeys  are  the  only  creatures  of  any  bulk  which 
live  habitually  in  trees.  Bears,  leopards,  and  jaguars,  it  must  be 
remembered,  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  climbing  powers  which  they 
display  on  emergency,  are  not  tree-dwellers  at  all,  because  none  of 
them  can  for  long  exist  in  comfort  of!  the  solid  ground. 

Now  let  us  get  back  for  awhile  to  the  suggestion  put  forward 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  to  the  effect  that  the  avidity  of  the 
vegetable  world  for  carbonic  acid  had  a  crucial  influence  upon  our 
higher  development.  What  is  a  tree  ?  It  is  a  long-lived  plant  which 
has  acquired  woody  fibre  and  has  grown  upwards.  Why  does  it 
grow  upwards  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  very  well  known  to 
those  practical  folk  who  make  plantations,  where  the  young  trees  are 
put  at  first  very  close  together,  *  to  draw  them  up.'  It  is  this  com- 
petition of  plant  with  plant  for  light  and  for  carbonic  acid  which 
makes  each  of  them,  when  so  placed,  seek  to  tower  above  its  fellows. 
They  develop  the  firm  woody  fibre  of  their  trunks  and  branches  in  this 
struggle  for  what  they  all  covet.  The  plant  or  tree  which  is  able  to 
overtop  its  competitors,  and  to  expose  the  greatest  surface  of 
chlorophyll-charged  leaves  to  the  air  and  to  the  sunlight,  extracts 
the  most  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  to  use  in  building  up  its 
own  tissues.  Given  slightly  different  conditions  as  to  atmosphere, 
moisture  and  soil,  and  this  land  of  vegetable  competition,  with  its 
fruitful  and  far-reaching  influence,  would  not  occur.  It  is  not  every 
part,  even  of  our  fertile  earth,  where  forest  trees  flourish  without  the 
aid  of  man.  Vast  regions  such  as  the  steppes  of  Russia  and  the 
prairies  of  America  are  thickly  covered  with  grasses  and  small-herbage 
which  obtain  their  light  and  carbonic  acid  without  ever  aspiring  to 
be  trees.  If  the  creeping  grasses  had  been  evolved  earlier,  and  if  the 
whole  planet  had  been  covered  with  steppe-like  plains  during  the 
Tertiary  epoch,  how  different  might  have  been  the  result  as  regards 
ourselves ! 

When  we  come  to  think  of  what  man  owes  to  the  trees,  it  is  no 
longer  a  matter  for  surprise  that  tree-worship  has  become  a  cult 
among  many  different  branches  of  the  human  family.  The  writer 
has  long  had  a  steadily  growing  conviction — which  he  puts  forward 
here  with  diffidence  because  the  subject  confessedly  needs  a  good 
deal  more  threshing  out  before  it  is  fit  for  formal  presentation — that 
some  of  the  most  distinctive  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  especi- 
ally the  mathematical  faculty,  are  directly  based  upon  subconscious 
brain-processes  evoked  by  the  daily  needs  of  a  long-continued  arboreal 
existence.  If  anyone  has  watched  active  monkeys,  and  especially 
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our  nearer  kinsfolk,  the  gibbons,  progressing  by  long  leaps  and  arm- 
swings  among  the  branches,  he  must  have  been  struck  by  the  strange 
power  that  such  creatures  show  of  accurately  calculating  distance  and 
adjusting  their  muscles  to  the  practical  solution  of  complex  physical 
problems.  Here  accuracy  in  getting  a  *  right  answer '  is  a  matter  of 
life  or  death.  In  such  locomotion  the  nervous  processes  involved 
can  only  be  described  as  a  succession  of  distinct  mental  efforts,  and 
are  not  rhythmically  mechanical,  like  those  regulating  the  running 
of  a  quadruped.  For,  unlike  progression  on  level  ground,  a  scamper 
among  the  tree-tops  affords  no  two  successive  movements  of  a  like 
nature.  The  muscular  combinations  requisite  for  each  leap,  together 
with  the  force  required,  must  be  arranged  for  and  estimated  before- 
hand according  to  the  ever-changing  distances  and  angles  of  the 
branches.  No  doubt  all  this  is  an  unconscious  process  ;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  same  faculties  seem  to  be  shown,  in  a  measure, 
by  most  of  the  lower  animals.  Still,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  it  involves  calculation,  although  the  brain 
cells  work  their  mathematical  problems  as  unconsciously  as  a  healthy 
man's  stomach  performs  the  surprising  chemical  feat  of  digesting 
his  dinner.  Should  the  conscious,  introspective  mind  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  man — and  more  especially  of  civilised  man — learn  to 
dive  down  among  the  psychic  machinery  which  controls  such  automatic 
mental  processes,  and  find  a  way  of  partially  expressing  what  goes  on 
there  by  means  of  numbers  (as  artificial  words  partially  express  our 
unworded  thoughts),  may  we  not  here  have  the  basis  of  that  wondrous 
mathematical  aptitude  which  in  civilised  times  has  blazed  forth  in 
man's  mental  firmament  as  suddenly  as  a  meteor  in  a  dark  sky,  and 
which  has  proved  such  a  dazzling  mystery  to  Wallace  and  other 
students  of  mental  evolution  ?  Before  leaving  this  curious  and 
interesting  hypothesis  let  me  call  attention  to  two  kindred  facts  which 
seem  to  give  it  some  justification.  Nearly  all  the  mathematical 
prodigies  who  crop  up  from  time  to  time  acknowledge  that  certain  of 
their  most  difficult  arithmetical  feats,  especially  those  performed 
during  their  earlier  years,  are  achieved  subconsciously,  so  that  they 
have  found  themselves  puzzled  to  explain  how  the  results  were  obtained. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  low-grade  savages  who  cannot  count 
half  a  dozen,  but  who  undoubtedly  have  certain  mysterious  ways  of 
their  own  for  correctly  estimating  numbers,  distances,  &c.,  which 
must  involve  some  kind  of  mental  calculation. 

Certain  other  conditions  of  arboreal  life  can,  without  so  much 
danger  of  controversy,  be  linked  up  with  our  human  characteristics. 
While  safe  from  his  enemies  high  up  in  the  trees  there  was  no  need 
for  our  remote  ancestor  to  develop  large  olfactory  nerves  in  order 
to  detect  the  approach  of  dangerous  neighbours.  Hence,  throughout 
the  Primates,  these  nerves  bear  no  comparison  with  such  as  are  found 
in  quadrupeds  whose  habitat  has  always  been  upon  the  ground.  Sight 
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and  hearing,  though  much  more  important,  did  not  need  to  be  so 
acute  as  among  such  creatures  as  the  deer  or  the  fox.  This  deficiency 
in  certain  of  the  sense  organs  must  have  had  an  enormous  influence  on 
mental  development  when  man  took  to  living  on  the  ground  and  became 
a  hunter.  It  was  a  most  fortunate  deprivation ;  for,  not  being  able 
to  trail  and  kill  like  a  hound,  he  was  obliged  to  depend  on  his  brain 
and  versatile  hands  in  following  and  capturing  his  quarry,  as  well  as 
in  protecting  himself  against  enemies.  Hence  in  every  hunt  in  which 
he  became  engaged  he  was  exercising  and  sharpening  his  nascent 
reasoning  faculties  ;  for  although  we  usually  speak  with  contempt 
of  the  mental  powers  of  the  desert  Bushman  and  the  Australian  black, 
the  arts  in  which  these  primitive  savages  proverbially  excel,  those  of 
tracking  and  snaring  game,  involve,  if  rightly  understood,  a  keen 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  observation,  coupled  with  elaborate  reasoning 
processes  in  which  data  of  ever- varying  value  have  to  be  continually 
taken  into  account. 

The  success  of  the  early  hunter  probably  depended  much  more 
upon  such  intellectual  feats  as  these  than  upon  mere  bodily  prowess. 
Throughout  the  immeasurable  Stone  Ages,  man,  like  all  modern 
savages  who  live  by  the  chase,  was  continually  in  peril  of  death  from 
hunger.  When  game  was  scarce  and  shy  those  successful  in  hunting, 
that  is  to  say  in  exercising  their  reasoning  faculties,  survived  and 
fed  their  hungry  families ;  while  those  (and  there  must  have  been 
many)  who  had  not  brains  enough  to  find  quarry  and  track  it  down, 
were  eliminated,  and  their  race  became  extinct. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  man  owes  a  great  deal  of 
that  physical  helplessness  which  has  compelled  him  to  resort  to  art 
in  the  manufacture  of  dwellings,  clothes,  and  weapons,  to  his  associa- 
tion with  the  trees  where  his  pristine  forefathers  sought  safety. 

Had  he  been  clothed  by  Nature  as  perfectly  as  are  the  birds,  he 
would  never  have  attained  his  present  civilised  state.  Moreover,  if 
flight,  which  is  now  one  of  his  most  ardent  ambitions,  had  been  granted 
to  him  at  an  early  period,  food  and  safety  would  have  been  easily 
within  his  reach  without  the  continual  exercise  of  reason  ;  and,  more- 
over, he  would  never  have  acquired  his  unrivalled  hands. 

It  has  only  been  possible,  in  a  short  and  popular  sketch  such 
as  this,  to  point  out  a  very  few  of  the  main  factors  which  have  con- 
tributed in  bringing  us  to  our  present  estate  since  the  beginning  of 
life  upon  the  Earth.  But  everyone  who  thinks  about  the  matter, 
with  the  necessary  information  at  his  disposal — and  in  all  probability 
many  of  the  readers  of  this  article  have  a  much  more  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  physics,  astronomy,  and  geology  than  the 
present  writer — would  be  able  to  bring  forward  numerous  other 
instances  where  conditions  peculiar  to  this  planet  have  directed  the 
upward  march  of  that  thin  procession  of  living  creatures  which  has 
culminated  in  man. 
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If  every  one  of  these  physical  conditions  had  been  repeated  on 
some  other  orb  in  the  universe,  and  had  the  self -same  chain  of  meteoro- 
logical events,  with  all  its  myriad  links,  reacted  on  such  living  organisms 
as  might  there  have  sprung  into  being,  even  then  the  odds  would  remain 
incalculably  great  against  the  evolution  of  man.  Vastly  more  impor- 
tant than  the  nature  of  the  outward  pressure  in  such  a  problem  is  the 
nature  of  the  matter  acted  upon.  Among  sensitive  and  shifty  living 
things  the  possibilities  of  variation  ar*e  infinitely  great,  and  the  chances 
of  the  same  results  being  obtained  twice  over  after  millions  of  evolu- 
tionary changes  are  infinitesimally  small.  Hence  we  may  say  with 
confidence  that,  whatever  intelligent  heings  may  exist  elsewhere  in 
the  universe,  they  are  totally  different  from  humankind. 

Louis  KOBINSON. 
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To  recall  to  mankind  a  name  which  has  lapsed  into  partial  oblivion  is 
much  like  making  an  appeal  to  the  dormant  memory  of  age.  At  first, 
in  answer  to  questioning,  the  mind  of  an  old  man  remains  a  blank, 
the  sluggish  brain  refuses  to  work  ;  then,  some  chance  word  or  phrase 
strikes  a  slumbering  chord,  an  image  is  conjured  up,  one  vision  suggests 
another  with  startling  rapidity,  till,  almost  before  we  are  aware,  the 
knowledge  which  we  craved  out  of  that  forgotten  past  is  before  us, 
graphic  and  convincing.  A  very  similar  process  has  been  illustrated 
during  the  last  few  months  with  regard  to  the  memory  of  Coke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Whig  prince  of  a  bygone  generation.  Adored  by  his 
contemporaries,  who  witnessed  his  whole-hearted  labours  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity,  Coke,  for  lack  of  a  biographer,  had  well- 
nigh  vanished  from  the  ken  of  posterity.  Yet  no  sooner  was  an 
appeal  made  to  this  dormant  memory,  than  slowly  but  surely  his 
image  revived.  Forgotten  facts  came  to  light,  neglected  statistics 
of  his  labours,  stories,  instinct  with  the  vigour  which  gave  them 
birth,  of  his  strong  militant  integrity.  With  unexpected  clearness 
his  personality  materialised  out  of  the  shadows  of  the  past. 

Nor  is  the  process  at  an  end,  for  since  the  publication  of  his  Life 
other  facts  and  fresh  correspondence  have  been  discovered  which  lend 
an  added  interest  to  those  previously  published,  since  they  render 
more  convincing  the  portrait  of  the  man  already  produced.  Strong 
in  his  limitations  as  in  his  greatness,  the  figure  of  Coke  remains  in 
bold  relief,  even  amidst  the  powerful  light  and  shade  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

It  is  related  of  an  ancestor  of  Coke,  '  Mr.  John  Coke,  sonne  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  the  lawyer,'  that  he  '  tooke  much  offence  at  one  that 
ignorantly  wrote  him  Cooke,  not  Coke.  "  Faith,"  says  one  that 
stood  by,  "  any  men  that  ever  saw  him  (for  he  was  a  great  fellow  and 
in  large  folio)  would  sweare  he  would  rather  be  written  00  than  0  !  "  ' 
And  the  legend  is  fantastically  applicable  to  John  Coke's  descendant, 
for  in  whatever  fashion  the  name  of  Coke  of  Norfolk  may  be  written 
in  the  imagination  of  posterity  it  will  not  be  as  that  of  a  man  whose 
life  or  whose  individuality  can  be  typified  by  the  despised  cipher. 

In  connexion  with  this  fact,  one  matter  may  be  worthy  of  com- 
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ment.  It  was  objected  by  a  modern  critic  that,  as  portrayed  in  his 
biography,  Coke  of  Norfolk  was  too  immune  from  the  vices  of  his 
generation.  The  contents  of  the  Holkham  muniment-room,  it  was 
suggested,  must  have  been  treated  with  too  lenient  a  hand,  since 
a  man  who  was  the  boon  companion  of  Fox,  and  who  for  many 
years  tolerated  the  friendship  of  the  Prince  Regent,  could  not 
but  be  tainted  with  the  vices  for  which  his  companions  were 
notorious.  Yet  not  only  were  those  previous  records  of  his  life 
unexpurgated,  but  herein  lies  the  interest  of  the  fresh  papers 
unearthed,  that  they  testify  more  convincingly  to  what  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  curious  phase  of  his  character.  For,  in  much 
essentially  typical  of  his  generation,  Coke  yet  stood  apart  from  it. 
He  was  in  harmony  with  his  world,  but  not  of  it.  In  an  age  when 
party  spirit  encouraged  the  most  vindictive  libels  on  the  fair  fame 
of  any  public  character,  we  find  him  freely  bespattered  for  his  love  of 
innovation,  and  vilified  for  the  vehemence  whereby  he  invariably  gave 
a  handle  to  his  opponents  ;  yet  no  breath  of  slander  ever  attempted 
to  sully  the  record  of  his  private  life.  Similarly  in  friendship  he  could 
sift  the  grain  from  the  chaff  with  as  fine  a  discrimination  as  he  bestowed 
upon  his  farming  experiments.  The  political  morality  of  his  asso- 
ciates was  to  him  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  ;  for  this  he 
selected  or  discarded  them,  for  this  he  held  them  sternly  answerable 
to  himself  and  to  humanity  at  large  ;  but  their  private  failings  he 
probably  treated  with  a  leniency  born  of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged. 
His  friendship  with  the  Prince  Regent  was,  at  its  best,  half-hearted ; 
but  in  his  attitude  towards  Fox,  the  virtues  of  the  great  statesman 
could  fill  him  with  admiration,  while  the  vices  of  Fox  as  a  private 
individual  provoked  in  him  neither  hostility  nor  a  desire  for  partici- 
pation. In  his  friendships  as  in  his  politics,  Coke  was  strong  enough 
to  swim  with  the  tide  or  to  stem  it  as  he  saw  fit. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  warmth  of  his  attachment  to  merit  better 
illustrated  than  in  his  correspondence  with  Roscoe  which  has  just 
come  to  light.  The  man  of  letters,  who  was  also  a  man  of  the  people, 
is  invariably  addressed  by  Coke  with  a  humility  in  which  there  is  no 
hint  of  patronage  to  mar  the  frankness  of  his  admiration  for  superior 
worth.  c  Mr.  Coke  is  the  best  and  the  kindest  of  human  beings,' 
writes  Roscoe  to  his  wife,  from  Holkham,  '  and  the  hours  we  pass 
together  at  dinner  are  most  delightful,  as  he  always  speaks  his  mind 
with  a  sincerity  that  appears  in  every  look  and  action.'  '  There  is  not 
such  a  bauble  as  popularity !  '  Coke  himself  exclaims  in  a  letter  to 
Roscoe,  *  and  it  is  only  to  the  opinion  of  men  such  as  yourself  that  I 
attach  any  real  value.' 

This  sentiment  is  possibly  further  illustrated  in  the  attitude  of 
Coke's  daughters  towards  their  father's  friend.  Having  been  requested 
by  Roscoe  to  send  him  some  verses  of  her  own  composition,  Lady 
Anson  indited  to  him  an  effusion  in  verse,  which.,  although  it  cannot  be 
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dignified  by  the  name  of  poetry,  is  certainly  curious  as  an  example 
of  the  polite  adulation  of  a  former  age. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  ME.  KoSCOE's  EXPRESSING 
A  WISH  TO  POSSESS  SOMETHING  IN  LADY  ANSON'S  HANDWRITING,  TO 
WHICH  HE  ADDED  A  REQUEST  THAT  IT  SHOULD  BE  OP  HER  OWN  COM- 
POSING. Holkham,  January  1821. 

Could  Will  and  Power,  together,  Hand  in  Hand 
Combine  to  execute  a  kind  Command, 
Prompt  would  I  meet  the  wishes  of  a  Friend, 
That  with  my  writing,  I  would  something  send 
From  my  own  store  of  Thought ;  but  can  I  dare, 
With  dull  unpractised  Lay  address  so  rare 
A  Mind  whose  Numbers  sweet,  spontaneous  flow  ? 
Whose  Words  with  warm  poetick  Pathos  glow  ? 
No,  let  me  tread  on  humbler,  safer  ground, 
And  copy  Beauties  His  pure  taste  has  owned  ; 
The  Characters  might  serve  to  call  to  Mind 
The  absent  Friend  to  whom  He  was  so  kind. 
But,  had  I  skill,  ROSCOE  should  be  my  theme, 
Did  I  not  fear  to  lose  His  dear  Esteem, 
By  Truths  His  modest  Mind  would  quick  disown  ; 
Good  seen  by  ev'ry  Eye,  except  His  own  ; 
Yet  Truths  they'd  be,  for  when  of  sacred  Things 
He  talks,  I  see  from  Whom  His  virtue  springs  ; 
For  God's  blessed  Attribute  of  Love  dwells  there 
To  cheer  and  elevate  our  fallen  Sphere  ! 

In  its  extravagance  of  compliment  the  above  might  well  have 
passed  for  empty  flattery  had  the  position  of  writer  and  recipient 
been  reversed  ;  yet  that  it  was  a  faithful  echo  of  the  verdict  upon  her 
father's  friend  which  Lady  Anson  was  accustomed  to  hear  familiarly 
pronounced  at  Holkham  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  it  was  accepted 
as  such  by  Roscoe  with  a  lively  satisfaction :  '  I  am  sure  you  would 
love  her  with  your  whole  heart,'  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  after  expatiating 
upon  the  charm  of  Lady  Anson's  character ;  '  she  is  fond  of  poetry, 
and  writes  it  beautifully,  and  we  have  established  a  little  practical 
exchange.5  '  You  will  see,  my  dear  Jane,'  he  remarks  in  another 
letter,  '  what  a  man  of  consequence  I  am  become  !  Nor  am  I  less 
indebted  to  the  ladies  of  the  family,  all  of  whom  treat  me  in  the 
most  kind  and  affectionate  manner,  so  that  I  feel  as  much  at  home 
as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be,  so  far  from  you.' 

Once,  when  the  serious  illness  of  Coke's  sister-in-law  drove  a  large 
house-party  from  Holkham,  Roscoe  alone  remained,  because  Miss 
Coke  informed  him  that  '  my  father  indeed  looks  upon  you  as  one 
of  the  family.'  And  elsewhere  he  contrasts  the  simplicity  of  manners 
and  warmth  of  affection  which  he  experienced  while  the  guest  of 
Coke  with  the  different  atmosphere  of  Liverpool  society. 
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I  rise  about  half  past  seven  [he  relates,  when  describing  his  day  at  Holkham]  ; 
breakfast  at  half  past  8  with  the  shooters — work  in  the  library  till  half  past 
twelve — take  a  walk  of  about  two  miles  with  the  ladies — for  the  last  three  days 
with  the  Marchioness  [of  Tavistock] — return  to  luncheon.  Amuse  myself  with 
the  company — hear  music  or  write  letters  till  dinner.  Prayers  at  half  past  8. 
Coffee  in  the  drawing-room,  where  I  generally  stay  till  about  11.  Cards  are 
general,  but  a  few  of  us  get  together  and  chat,  read  poetry,  &c.,  amongst  which 
Jane's  comes  in  for  a  share,  as  well  as  some  of  the  rest  of  the  circle.  We  have 
always  a  supper  set  out  for  those  who  choose  to  partake  of  it,  which  I  sometimes 
do.  .  .  .  The  Marchioness  is  beautiful — the  young  Lady  Keppels  and  Lady 
Bury  charming — all  as  fresh  and  affable  and  kind  as  possible,  and  with  less 
ceremony  than  is  generally  seen  amongst  us  in  Liverpool. 

In  the  days  when  Roscoe  had  experienced  a  reverse  of  fortune 
which  alienated  from  him  many  of  the  professed  friends  of  his  pro- 
sperity, Coke's  affection  and  respect  for  him  waxed  but  warmer. 
'  Your  concerns  have  been  an  object  of  heartfelt  anxiety  to  me,'  he 
explained,  and  elsewhere  he  remarks  : 

It  really  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  warm  feelings  of  interest  and 
attachment  by  which  I  am  attracted  towards  you.  ...  In  what  base  point  of 
view  must  those  appear  who  are  not  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  comfort  and 
ease  of  a  character  so  devoted  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  to  the  promotion  of 
every  good  work.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  you  will  meet  with  people  of  that 
description. 

Yet  in  contrast  to  the  loyalty  of  Coke's  affection  for  those  with 
whose  principles  he  was  in  sympathy,  not  death  itself  could  soften  his 
condemnation  of  those  whose  integrity  towards  the  public  weal  he  held 
to  have  been  lacking.  When  the  suicide  of  Lord  Londonderry  sent  a 
thrill  of  horror  through  the  land,  Coke,  while  commiserating  the 
tragic  end  of  his  opponent,  did  not  minimise  his  expression  of  unalter- 
able dislike  towards  the  policy  and  the  character  of  the  Minister. 

What  a  tragical  death,  that  of  Lord  Londonderry's  !  What  changes  may  be 
produced  by  it  is  yet  impossible  to  conjecture.  Politically  they  cannot  be  worse, 
for  I  really  believe  that  as  far  as  he  understood  the  internal  and  external  interest 
of  the  Country,  he  was  by  no  means  so  jealous  a  supporter  of  them. 

They  have  been  so  ill-advised  after  the  inquest  as  to  publish  a  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  which  his  Grace  states  his  belief  of  a  mental  delusion,  so 
that  a  man  under  mental  incapacity  known  to  his  Colleagues  was  to  have  arranged 
the  aff airs  of  his  country  at  a  Foreign  Congress.  One  may  fairly  say  that  England 
has  lost  a  pestiferous  Minister,  the  Holy  Alliance  a  good  friend,  and  the  liberties 
of  Mankind  a  systematic  oppressor. 

And  again,  when  death  claimed  Coke's  old  enemy,  George  the 
Fourth,  the  erstwhile  champion  of  the  Whigs,  and,  later,  the  object  of 
their  sternest  vituperation,  Coke's  comment  on  the  accession  of  the 
Sailor  King  was  characteristic  : 

I  was  in  the  House  yesterday  to  hear  the  King's  message,  and  was  not  a  little 
disgusted  at  the  Ministerial  compliments  bestowed  so  lavishly  upon  our  late 
war-loving  King.  I  cannot  say  that  I  lament  his  death  ;  but  look  forward  with 
better  expectation  to  a  Blue  coat  than  to  a  Red  one  ! 
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Himself  strongly  imbued  with  the  creed  that  the  first  duty  of  man 
was  to  mankind,  and  of  every  Englishman  to  uphold  the  British 
Constitution,  Coke  lived  up  to  that  belief  at  the  cost  of  much  of 
his  personal  happiness  and  comfort.  This  fresh  correspondence  testi- 
fies convincingly  to  the  ever-recurring  sacrifice  which  his  close  atten- 
tion to  his  parliamentary  duties  represented  to  him.  Not  only  did 
he,  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  his  career,  incur  the  enormous 
expense  and  trouble  entailed  by  a  contested  election  when  he  could 
have  avoided  this,  but  no  sooner  does  a  measure  which  called  for  his 
approbation  appear  to  have  come  before  the  Commons,  than,  in  order 
to  register  his  single  vote  in  favour  of  it,  he  at  once  bade  farewell  to 
the  peaceful  country  life  in  which  he  delighted  and  set  of?  on  the 
journey  to  London — a  long  and  tedious  expedition,  the  wearisome 
nature  of  which  is  difficult  to  realise  in  modern  times.  Nor  did  there 
ever  occur  a  period  when  Ministers  were  pursuing  a  policy  which  he 
held  inimical  to  the  good  of  the  country,  but,  contrary  to  his  inclina- 
tion, he  remained  at  his  post  fighting  their  machinations  at  the  cost 
of  his  health  and  happiness. 

I  am  now  attending  my  duty  in  Parliament  every  day  [he  wrote  to  Roscoe 
in  1819]  to  assist  in  checking  the  mischievous  practices  of  the  Ministers.  The 
late  Houses  knock  me  up,  but  the  state  of  the  Nation  calls  us  to  our  posts. 

And  again,  the  following  year,  he  writes  despairingly  : 

I  find  my  attendance  in  the  House  very  fatiguing  and  useless,  and  impatiently 
look  for  the  time  when  I  may  resume  my  country  habits. 

Only  once  in  his  letters  comes  the  cry  of  the  strong  man  to  whom 
the  prospect  of  ill-health — no  doubt  engendered  by  the  late  hours  and 
vitiated  atmosphere — is  a  supreme  terror : 

Pray  God  [he  exclaims  to  Roscoe]  you  may  be  free  from  pain,  for  that  is  the 
worst  evil  in  life  and  the  most  to  be  dreaded. 

Yet  when  he  met  with  ingratitude  and  violence  at  the  hands  of  the 
very  people  for  whose  welfare  he  had  sacrificed  much  of  the  health 
and  the  joy  of  his  own  existence,  he  accepts  the  knowledge  in  a  spirit 
of  philosophy  : 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  did  not  feel  disappointed  [he  writes  after  a 
Norwich  election  in  which  strong  animosity  had  been  shown  towards  him]  ; 
but  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with.  I  have  invariably  sought  the 
public  good,  and  I  cannot  believe  my  political  independence  so  thrown  away 
upon  my  constituents  as  to  consider  the  outcries  of  a  deluded,  misguided  mob  the 
sense  of  this  large  county. 

\ 

And  again,  when  he  narrowly  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
rioters  in  1815,  we  find  him  referring  calmly  to  the  fact  that,  not  only 
had  his  own  life  been  in  jeopardy,  but,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
so  great  had  been  the  rage  of  the  mob,  that  the  report  was  seriously 
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credited  throughout  Norfolk  that  Holkham  itself  had  been  demolished 
by  their  fury. 

The  report  of  the  destruction  of  Holkham  was  calculated  to  alarm  my  friends, 
and  to  do  much  mischief  by  pointing  it  out  as  a  proper  object  for  a  misguided 
nub.  ^ 

I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  had  it  been  within  distance  (sic)  of  Norwich, 
it  would  not  have  escaped  damage,  as  my  reception  there  was  so  outrageous  that 
my  life  was  in  danger.  Such  is  the  violence  of  the  people  when  a  political  question 
is  misunderstood !  The  Corn  Bill  has  been  productive  of  a  compleat  ferment 
amongst  the  lower  classes,  and  one  never  knows  where  it  may  stop  ;  but  I 
have  the  comfort  of  thinking  that  I  have  never  neglected  the  interests  of  the 
people  in  any  vote  that  I  have  ever  given  since  I  have  had  a  seat  hi  Parliament. 

On  yet  another  memorable  occasion  were  Coke's  philanthropical 
efforts  on  behalf  of  his  country  publicly  misjudged.  When  he  rented 
Dungeness  Lighthouse  from  the  Government,  and,  at  his  own  expense, 
transformed  it  from  the  worst  lighthouse  on  the  coast  into  the  best, 
he  was  accused  of  making  a  private  profit  out  of  national  property. 
A  letter  of  Roscoe's  throws  fresh  light  on  Coke's  expenditure  in  this 
matter,  and  gives  a  curious  account  of  what  is  now  an  almost  forgotten 
incident — the  destruction  by  lightning  of  the  building  which  Coke 
had  erected  at  his  personal  cost.  On  the  4th  of  January  1822  Roscoe 
wrote  to  his  wife,  from  Holkham  : 

The  weather,  as  you  are  well  aware,  has  been  miserable — continued  wind  and 
rain,  from  which,  however,  we  have  felt  no  inconvenience  here,  beyond  the  almost 
total  privation  of  our  daily  walks.  Mr.  Coke  has,  however,  met  with  a  serious 
loss.  The  Dungeness  lighthouse  has  been  struck  with  lightning,  and  cleft 
2  feet  wide  from  top  to  bottom.  The  building  it  is  feared  must  be  taken  down 
and  rebuilt,  which  will  be  a  great  expense.  I  have  advised  him  to  surround  it 
with  3  or  4  strong  bands  of  iron,  and  then  repair  the  cleft.  There  were 
nine  persons  in  it  who  were  at  prayers  when  it  was  struck — not  one  of  whom 
were  hurt,  although  some  of  the  stones  and  bricks  were  driven  30  yards 
distance. 

Unfortunately  no  particulars  appear  to  have  survived  of  what  was 
the  actual  outlay  incurred  by  Coke  in  thus  twice  rebuilding  the  light- 
house, but  that  his  disbursements  for  the  public  welfare  were  mis- 
understood on  this  and  many  subsequent  occasions  we  have  further 
proof.  Turning,  however,  from  his  life  as  a  public  character,  and  from 
what  he  so  aptly  described  as  '  the  turbulence  of  politics,'  we  find 
an  interesting  instance  of  his  success  in  local  agriculture  compared  with 
that  of  his  neighbours  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Holkham.  The 
year  of  1816,  it  may  be  remembered  by  the  readers  of  Coke's 
biography,  was  a  time  of  notoriously  bad  weather  and  miserable 
harvests,  yet  at  that  date  we  find  Coke  writing  to  Roscoe  as  follows  : 

As  to  the  state  of  the  country,  it  is  truly  alarming  .  .  .  My  own  harvest  has 
suffered  very  little,  but  a  farmer  within  five  miles  of  me  has  littered  his  yard  with 
one  hundred  coombs  of  wheat,  which  was  said  to  be  not  less  than  8  coombs 
per  acre  [32  Winchester  bushels]. 
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What  was  it,  we  may  well  ask,  which  ensured  Coke's  success 
against  the  odds  before  which  his  neighbours  succumbed  ?  And 
what,  we  may  further  inquire,  enabled  himself  and  his  farmers  to 
accumulate  wealth  from  land  which  was,  at  best,  but  reclaimed  beach 
and  common,  while  to-day,  on  rich  soil,  farming  is  barely  self-sup- 
porting ?  Coke  himself  maintained  that  the  secret  of  profit  lay  in 
long  leases  and  a  systematic  course  of  cropping.  When,  as  an  ex- 
periment, he  desired  his  tenant  Mr.  Ovreman,  to  draw  up  a  lease  for 
Holkham,  the  latter  made  the  four-course  system  of  cropping  com- 
pulsory. It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Ovreman 
of  Kipton,  great-great-grandson  of  this  tenant  of  Coke,  is  drawing  up 
a  new  lease  for  Holkham,  in  which  he  is  erasing  the  principal  clause 
inserted  by  his  ancestor  and  is  making  enforced  cropping  compulsory 
only  during  the  last  year  of  tenancy. 

Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  reason  of  Coke's  personal 
success  was  that  to  all  which  he  undertook  he  devoted  personal  atten- 
tion. To  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  never  delegated  to  others  what  he 
could  do  himself  ;  and  when  employing  labour,  he  shared  it.  It  is 
said  that  when  he  became  too  old  to  go  on  horseback,  he  would  yet 
rise  at  daybreak  to  drive  round  his  farms  in  a  farm- waggon  in  order 
that  he  might  see  at  what  hour  his  labourers  came  to  work,  and  might 
shame  the  young  men  into  an  activity  of  which,  at  three-score  years 
and  ten,  he  could  still  set  them  an  example.  For  those  who  arrived 
betimes  he  had  a  cheery  greeting  and  a  gift  of  tobacco,  while  during 
an  interval  in  their  work  he  would  smoke  with  them,  to  mark  his 
approbation  of  their  energy,  and  in  their  company  eat  the  simple 
breakfast  of  bread  and  cheese  which  he  had  brought  with  him.  He 
thus  helped  them  to  realise  that  their  interests  were  identical  with  his 
own,  and  that  the  earnestness  which  they  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
daily  toil  was  part  of  his  own  scheme  of  existence.  A  characteristic 
story  is  told  of  his  later  years  that  serves  to  show  the  light  in  which 
they  regarded  his  habitual  thoroughness.  Shortly  after  he  had,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three,  much  against  his  inclination,  accepted  the 
often-repeated  offer  of  a  peerage,  he  happened  to  visit  Lynn  Cattle 
Market.  There,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  he  got  over  into  the 
pens  to  examine  the  animals.  Some  fine  sheep  first  attracted  his  atten- 
tion ;  then  some  pigs,  which  he  prodded  with  his  stick  and  examined 
critically.  Meanwhile  a  party  of  yokels  had  gathered  round,  and  were 
watching  him  with  a  curiosity  new-born  from  his  recent  acquisition 
of  a  title,  which  they  felt  must,  in  some  mysterious  way,  have  trans- 
formed the  old  squire  with  whom  they  had  been  so  long  acquainted. 
Indeed,  to  see  a  freshly  created  peer  studying  pigs  with  as  keen  an 
interest  as  any  local  farmer  struck  them  as  slightly  incongruous,  till  one 
of  them,  recognising  what  would  be  the  highest  compliment  which 
he  could  bestow  upon  the  new  lord — the  flattery  which  would  be  most 
appreciated — exclaimed  :  '  Ah,  maister  Coke,  they  oughtn't  to  'a' 
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made  you  a  Lord,  but  a  Jobber  ! '  Needless  to  say,  the  compliment 
was  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  intended  by  the  man,  who, 
to  use  his  own  words,  preferred  to  be  the  '  first  of  the  ducks  and  not 
the  last  of  the  geese  !  ' 

Whenever  we  turn  to  Coke  in  his  rural  or  his  home  life  we  get  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  man.  Can  there  be  a  more  charming  picture 
than  the  following,  when,  on  the  24th  of  November  1829,  he  writes 
to  Roscoe  : 

Since  the  1st  of  November  my  time  has  been  chiefly  occupied  in  accompanying 
my  friends  a  shooting  ;  but  as  that  diversion  is  now  over  for  a  time,  I  shall  pur- 
sue with  as  much  eagerness  as  ever  the  noble  system  of  Agriculture,  and  amuse 
myself  with  laying  out  ground  for  planting,  a  pleasure  which  increases  upon  me, 
if  possible,  more  than  ever,  as  I  am  generally  accompanied  with  my  elder  boys 
[aged  respectively  six  and  seven]  who  interest  themselves  in  planting  the  trees 
with  their  own  hands,  and  which  I  trust  will  give  them  a  turn  for  rural  affairs, 
and  not  to  waste  their  time  or  throw  it  away  so  foolishly  as  most  of  the  rising 
generation  in  high  life  are  too  accustomed  to  do. 

Constantly  in  his  letters  between  the  years  1822  and  1842  he  refers 
to  his  great  desire  that  his  sons  should  develop  a  love  of  agriculture. — 
'  The  little  Radicals,'  as-  he  invariably  calls  them  in  consequence  of 
the  advanced  politics  of  their  mother.  For  pretty,  imperious  Lady 
Anne,  as  a  Radical  Keppel,  held  that  the  politics  of  her  Whig  lord  were 
of  too  tame  a  description,  and,  at  the  risk  of  digression,  a  tale  respecting 
her  may  here  be  told.  When  the  Whig  Mr.  Bulwer,  of  Heydon,  went 
to  stay  at  Holkham,  a  Radical  guest  happened  to  arrive  at  the  same 
time.  Lady  Anne,  neglecting  Mr.  Bulwer,  devoted  all  her  attention 
to  the  Radical,  and  finally  offered  to  show  the  latter  to  his  room. 
As  she  quitted  the  saloon  for  this  purpose,  she  glanced  back  over  her 
shoulder  to  where  the  neglected  Mr.  Bulwer  was  standing,  and  re- 
marked mischievously,  '  The  footman  will  show  you  to  your  room. 
You  are  of  Mr.  Coke's  party  ! ' 

From  the  lively  pen  of  Lady  Sarah  Lyttelton  we  get  a  graphic 
description  of  Coke's  home-life  before  the  rule  of  Lady  Anne  and  her 
handsome  boys.  Writing  to  her  grandmother  on  the  16th  of  December 
1807,  Lady  Sarah  says  of  Holkham  : 

The  place  is  much  the  most  magnificent  I  ever  saw,  &  the  rooms  all  equally 
inhabited,  &c.,  therefore,  very  warm  &  really  comfortable  ;  &  Lady  Anson 
is  a  very  pleasant  person  to  have  made  acquaintance  with  .  .  .  She  performs  all 
the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  wife,  and  a  ihother,  and  the  mistress  of  a  house  quite 
to  perfection,  &  is  at  the  same  time  so  totally  unaffected,  good-humoured,  and 
without  parade,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  truest  admiration  and  respect 
for  her.  Besides  this  she  contrives  to  do  the  honours  in  a  way  so  easy  to  her 
guests  that  she  even  satisfied  me,  who  am  very  difficult  to  satisfy  on  that  head. 
Every  person  at  Holkham  did  exactly  what  they  chose  all  day,  &  you  might 
go  out,  stay  at  home,  sit  in  your  room  or  in  society,  work,  read,  or  do  nothing 
without  any  inquiries  or  pressings,  or  even  proposals  being  made  to  you  by  the 
lady  of  the  house,  of  whose  control  one  is,  I  think,  always  more  jealous  than  of 
any  other  in  the  world.  Mr.  Windham  was  there,  whose  conversation  I  could 
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live  upon  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  quite  perfection  ;  but  he  staid  only  one 
night. 

And  again,  writing  to  her  brother  Lieut,  the  Hon.  Robert  Spencer, 
on  receiving  his  account  of  a  visit  to  Holkham  with  his  father,  the 
24th  of  October  1811: 

You  are,  on  land  or  water,  the  best  of  correspondents,  my  dearest  Bob.  Your 
letter  gave  me  a  famous  laugh  this  morning.  Everything  a  point  nomme  just 
what  I  wished.  Mr.  Coke  alone  first,  &  then  a  vast  number  of  people.  If  the 
party  had  been  assembled  on  your  arrival  you  would  never  have  known  the  true 
humours  of  a  country  gentleman  farmer  !  I  hope  you  like  it !  Oh,  I  am  so  glad 
you  have  felt  what  it  is  to  be  a  little  bored  with  wool  and  carcass  ! 

Those  catacombs  the  offices  at  Holkham  I  well  remember,  &  the  labyrinth 
of  passages,  too,  where  Nanette  and  I  had  our  candle  blown  out ;  there  should 
we  be  now,  I  fancy,  if  just  at  that  moment  a  little  black  man  had  not  appeared — 
ten  miles  off,  with  a  light.  *  Sir,  hullow — sir  ! '  said  Nanette,  '  pray  lend  us  that 
candle  and  tell  us  the  way  down  ! '  '  Certainly,  ma'am,'  said  the  man  with  an  odd 
smile  on  his  face,  &  gave  us  his  candle.  We  left  him  in  the  cruellest  way  in  the 
dark,  thinking  he  must  be  the  cook  or  butler,  &  knew  his  way  blindfold.  At  a 
dinner  of  20  people  an  hour  later,  who  should  sit  by  Nanette  but  the  little 
black  man  !  He  was  one  of  the  guests  !  Do  think  of  the  floundering  mire  of 
fibs  we  were  obliged  instantly  to  plunge  into,  to  try  hi  vain  to  get  clear  of  such  a 
scrape  ! 

On  days  when  it  was  too  wet  to  shoot,  cock-fighting  took  place  in 
the  portico,  and  the  guests  sat  at  the  large  window  to  watch  it.  Only 
two  of  the  guests  were  in  the  habit  of  smoking,  the  celebrated  Lord 
Althorp,  '  Honest  Jack  Althorp,'  who  used  to  puff  solemnly  at  a  pipe 
as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  terrace,  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex  who 
used  to  fill  his  bedroom  with  such  a  cloud  of  smoke  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see  through  it.  Legend  has  it  that,  on  one  occasion,  Sir 
James  Smith  and  Sir  Thomas  Beevor  were  constrained  to  share  the 
royal  indulgence  in  the  fragrant  weed,  and  were  both  unable  to  put 
in  an  appearance  at  dinner  afterwards.  Various  tales  of  these  two 
friends  of  Coke  have  survived,  especially  of  the  former,  who  was 
often  at  Holkham.  The  gentle  botanist  and  his  lively  wife,  who  were 
an  extraordinarily  handsome  couple,  were  known  familiarly  as  '  Sir 
James  Daffodil  and  Lady  Daisy,'  and  a  story  runs  that  when  '  Lady 
Daisy  '  had  attained  her  104th  year,  some  friend  rather  cruelly  called 
to  her  remembrance  a  favourite  make  of  hard  biscuit  which,  when  her 
teeth  were  sounder,  she  used  to  enjoy  at  Holkham.  '  Ah,'  remarked 
the  old  lady  reminiscently,  '  and  I  used  to  munch  them  long  ago — 
when  I  was  only  a  hundred  !  ' 

In  connexion  with  Sir  Thomas  Beevor,  who  was  a  neighbour  of 
Coke  in  Norfolk,  there  is  a  strange  story  of  how  he  had  a  double 
in  another  county.  When  Coke  was  shooting  in  Yorkshire,  he  was 
seen  to  be  gazing  earnestly  at  a  man  who  had  come  with  the  beaters, 
and  whom  he  at  length  pointed  out  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Stanhope. 
*  If  I  were  in  Norfolk,'  he  said,  '  I  should  say  that  man  is  certainly 
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Sir  Thomas  Beevor  !  '  '  What  an  extraordinary  coincidence  ! '  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Stanhope,  '  for  that  Yorkshireman's  name  happens  to  be 
Tom  Beevor  ! ' 

Yet  as  tales  of  that  bygone  life  come  crowding  out  of  the  past, 
involuntarily  the  thoughts  fly  back  from  the  days  when  Coke  was  a 
widower  tended  by  his  daughters,  or  the  days  when  he  was  beset 
by  the  pretty  tyranny  of  Lady  Anne  and  her  sturdy  boys — back  to 
a  date  still  more  remote,  and  over  which  hangs  the  haunting  fragrance 
of  an  old-time  romance.  For  the  man  who,  on  the  brink  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  could  captivate  the  wayward  fancy  of  a  fair  young  girl, 
must  surely  have  been  a  proper  gallant  in  the  full  flush  of  his  manhood. 
And  in  that  world  which  seems  so  far  removed  from  our  own  that 
with  it  we  of  to-day  can  claim  no  connecting  link,  the  gracious  figure 
of  Coke's  first  love  grows  more  distinct  as  we  probe  further  into  the 
shadows. 

Here  are  two  stories  which  have  come  to  light. 

Dancing  at  Almack's  in  her  merry  girlhood,  Jane  Button  was  the 
favourite  toast  among  the  reigning  beauties  there,  and  the  subject  of  a 
constant  jest.  For  it  was  whispered  that  some  day  the  marvellous 
wealth  of  fine  gold  tresses  which  crowned  her  head  must  break  from 
their  bondage  by  very  reason  of  their  own  weight,  and  share  the  fate 
which  had  befallen  the  brown  locks  of  her  sister  Frances,  afterwards 
wife  of  Charles  Lambart,  of  Beauparc.  For  Frances  had  been  treading 
a  measure  in  the  dance  when  her  hair  came  unbound,  and  so  long 
and  luxuriant  were  the  tresses  which  fell  to  her  feet  and  trailed  upon 
the  floor  of  the  ball-room,  that  before  she  could  be  carried  fainting 
from  the  crowd,  the  feet  of  the  dancers  had  become  entangled  in  the 
silken  web  and  had  wrenched  some  of  it  painfully  from  her  head. 
Devoutly  the  gallants  prayed — and  among  them  one  Mr.  Coke — 
that  the  same  misadventure,  without  the  same  suffering,  might 
befall  the  lovely  Jane  Dutton  ! 

Years  afterwards,  it  seems,  that  prayer  was  answered,  as  Jane 
Coke,  still  beautiful  and  young,  stepped  to  the  bed  on  which  she  was 
to  die. 

After  the  terrible  accident  in  1800  when  Lord  Andover  was  shot 
by  his  servant,  Mrs.  Coke  received  a  shock  from  which  she  never 
recovered.  One  attack  of  faintness  and  weakness,  indeed,  greatly 
alarmed  her  family,  and  the  following  May  she  was  removed  to  Bath 
for  change  of  air  and  to  take  the  waters.  '  I  shall  never  forget,' 
wrote  a  friend, '  the  distress  and  agitation  of  Mr.  Coke's  mind  on  the 
morning  after  he  brought  her  to  Bath.'  But  the  fluctuations  of  her 
illness  were  deceptive.  She  appeared  to  regain  health,  strength,  and 
beauty.  Coke,  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  her  to  attend  to  his 
parliamentary  duties,  was  finally  prevented  from  returning  to  her  by 
the  glad  news  that  she  was  so  far  recovered  that  she  intended  to  join 
him  at  Holkham  in  a  few  days. 
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On  the  2nd  of  June  she  drove  down  in  her  coach  to  take  the  waters 
at  the  Pump  Room  for  the  last  time.  A  friend  who  saw  her  pass, 
4  her  face  framed  like  a  picture  in  the  window  of  the  coach,'  remarks, 
'  To  show  you  how  little  our  dear  friend  foresaw  what  would  take 
place,  she  had  but  the  day  before  purchased  a  most  elegant  hat  to 
wear  when  she  went  for  recreation  in  Sydney  Gardens.'  But  the 
same  writer  relates  quaintly  how,  after  taking  the  waters,  '  Our  dear 
invalid  complained  that  the  streets  were  so  tumbling  it  gave  her  a 
pain  in  her  head.'  Yet  such  was  the  beauty  of  the  sunny  June  morning 
that  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  forgo  her  airing  in  a  Sedan  chair. 
She  was  therefore  on  her  way  to  the  Gardens  when  a  sensation  of 
increasing  illness  forced  her  to  change  her  plan.  She  was  carried 
back  to  the  hotel,  walked  upstairs  unsupported,  pulled  the  plumed 
hat  hastily  from  her  head,  and,  so  doing,  accidentally  loosened  her 
beautiful  hair,  which  fell  about  her  as  she  shortly  afterwards  sank 
back  upon  her  bed  in  a  heavy  stupor  from  which  she  never  recovered. 
*  The  doctor  seems  to  think  it  was  a  Kind  of  Fitt,  but  7  think  it  was 
Natural  Decay  !  '  explains  her  friend,  to  whom  the  forty-five  years  of 
Mrs.  Coke's  life  appear  a  vast  age  ;  then,  with  an  unconsciously  dramatic 
touch  she  adds  :  '  The  sunshine  was  very  bright  and  it  shone  so  upon 
her  wonderful  hair,  the  Toast  of  Almack's,  which  fully  covered  the 
greater  part  of  the  bed,  that  her's  was  indeed  the  face  of  an  Angel  set 
round  with  gold.'  And  thus  for  three  hours  the  dying  woman  lay, 
while  not  all  the  ministrations  of  her  friends  could  rouse  her  to  con- 
sciousness ;  then  her  gentle  spirit  passed  peacefully  from  the  world. 

In  a  forgotten  box  at  the  back  of  an  old  cupboard,  where  they 
were  no  doubt  placed  by  a  daughter's  hand,  have  been  found  the 
papers  which  describe  that  closing  scene  of  a  blameless  life.  The 
faded  writing  of  over  a  century  ago  must  once  have  been  wet  with 
tears  for  her  loss,  and  the  tresses  of  bright  hair  which  they  enfold 
were  cut  in  bitter  grief  from  the  head  which  they  had  graced.  Here  is 
one  letter  which  lies  wrapped  about  them  : 

I  loved  her  dearly,  who.  indeed  did  not  ?  and  happy  was  I  in  the  cordial 
return  of  her  affection.  She  came  to  me  whenever  she  was  able  as  to  an  old  friend 
who  had  loved  her  from  her  childhood,  and  with  whom  she  could  talk  over  the 
recollections  of  former  happy  days.  Even  so  late  as  Friday  last  she  sett  with 
me  two  hours,  in  tranquil  yet  animated  spirits,  telling  me  how  much  her  health 
had  improved  and  how  comfortable  she  felt.  .  .  .  Little  did  I  think  I  should 
never  see  her  again  !  Yet  I  have  the  satisfaction  that  the  last  time  I  did  see 
her  she  was  composed  and  at  ease.  Her  sweet  countenance  will  ever  remain  in 
my  memory,  expressive  as  it  was  of  every  kind  and  friendly  sentiment  in  a  mind 
at  peace — such  peace  as  her  innocent  and  virtuous  soul  deserved  to  enjoy.  You 
have  heard  that  she  felt  no  pain,  she  was  insensible  of  her  end,  which  to  a  virtuous 

mind  is  a  happy  circumstance,  as  being  an  exemption  from  suffering It  is 

surely  from  the  course  of  our  lives  and  not  from  the  transitory  feelings  of  our  last 

moments  that  God  will  judge  us Yet  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  she  was 

probably  not  unaware,  in  general  thoughts  at  least,  that  her  end  might  be  ap- 
proaching.    In  my  first    conversation  with  Mr.  Coke  he  told  me  that  she  had 
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expressed  her  resignation  either  to  live  or  die,  and  had  said  that  she  was  not 
afraid  of  death,  because  she  '  was  not  conscious  that  she  had  ever  done  an  injury  to 
anyone.'  If  she  had  not  been  too  modest  and  diffident  of  herself  she  might  have 
added  tJuit  she  had  done  much  good  to  many  ;  but  what  she  has  done  will  be  known 
and  rewarded  in  a  better  world  than  this.  To  all  her  daughters  it  must  be  a 
severe  blow,  and  to  her  poor  little  baby  Eliza,  who  was  just  rising  to  an  age 
which  most  demands  a  mother's  care,  it  is  a  deprivation  deeply  to  be  lamented. 
With  what  delight  did  she  talk  of  her  little  girl,  and  what  a  beautiful  description 
did  she  give  of  every  perfection  of  mind  and  body  which  she  saw  springing  up  in 
this  dear  child.  .  .  .  But  for  Mr.  Coke  I  feel  the  greatest  concern,  the  loss  to  him 
is  impassable,  such  a  wife  as  she  had  been  few  men  ever  possessed,  and  he  knew 
her  value. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  man  who  closed  his  doors  to  Mrs.  Fox  and  to 
Lady  Holland  was  no  hypocrite.  As  while  she  was  living  he  honoured 
the  beautiful  woman  who  was  the  romance  of  his  youth,  so  when  she 
was  dead  he  held  her  memory  in  reverence.  Sixteen  years  after  he 
had  laid  her  in  the  grave,  we  find  him  writing  to  Roscoe  respecting  a 
room  which  he  was  preparing  for  the  valuable  muniments  that  the 
latter  had  renovated,  and  where  to-day  all  remains  as  was  then  directed. 
And  in  this  room  Coke  explains  that  he  has  decided  to  place  certain 
pictured  faces  which  are  to  him  the  dearest  treasures  in  his  possession. 

The  room  is  finished  [he  writes  simply],  and  I  intend  surrounding  you  with 
Mrs.  Coke  and  my  daughters,  estimating  it  with  more  affection  and  regard  than 
any  other  appartment  in  my  house. 

A.  M.  W.  STIRLING. 
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THE    RECRUITMENT    OF    THE    INDIAN 
FOREST   SERVICE 


ON  the  24th  of  February  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Morley  had 
appointed  a  Committee  '  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the  present 
system  of  selecting,  and  of  training  after  selection,  candidates  for  the 
Indian  Forest  Service,  and  to  make  recommendations.' 

Though  small  in  number,  this  is  a  strong  Committee.  Its  chair- 
man, Mr.  Munro-Ferguson,  M.P.,  was  also  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  British  Forestry  in  1902  ;  and  the  other  four 
members  are  Sir  John  Edge,  formerly  Chief  Justice  at  Allahabad  and 
now  senior  member  of  the  India  Council ;  Sir  William  Thiselton-Dyer, 
for  many  years  Director  at  Kew  ;  Mr.  Stafford  Howard,  Senior  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests  ;  and  Mr.  Eardley-Wilmot,  Inspector- 
General  of  Forests  in  India.  Mr.  Wilmot  has  been  sent  home  to  re- 
present the  Government  of  India,  which  is,  of  course,  specially  in- 
terested in  having  this  important  question  settled  in  a  manner  more 
satisfactory  to  it  than  recent  and  present  arrangements  for  the  selection 
and  training  of  probationers  seem  to  be. 

Mr.  Morley  is  to  be  congratulated  on  nominating  a  Committee 
likely  to  formulate  an  unprejudiced  and  common- sense  opinion  on 
the  evidence  submitted  to  its  consideration.  And  its  report  may 
perhaps  contribute  towards  the  realisation  of  Mr.  Morley's  hope, 
when,  on  the  20th  of  July  1906,  speaking  of  the  250,000  square  miles 
of  State  forests,  in  the  revenue  from  which  there  had  been  in  the 
preceding  five  years  an  increase  of  over  600,0001,  he  said,  '  I  cannot 
wonder  that  those  who  are  concerned  in  these  operations  look  forward 
with  nothing  short  of  exultation  to  the  day  when  this  country  will 
realise  what  a  splendid  asset  is  now  being  built  up  in  India  in  con- 
nection with  these  forests.'  Whether  this  '  splendid  asset '  will 
continue  to  be  developed  on  the  best  lines  must  necessarily  depend 
in  no  small  degree  on  the  recommendations  made  by  this  Committee 
with  regard  to  the  selection  and  training  of  the  men  into  whose  hands 
will,  in  due  course,  be  entrusted  the  administration  of  that  vast  capital 
in  land  and  timber  represented  by  these  State  forests.  Hence  the 
importance  of  the  liberty  '  to  make  recommendations '  regarding 
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selection ;  and  the  Committee  may  perhaps  first  of  all  have  to 
consider  if  the  present  conditions  of  service,  and  more  especially  the 
prospective  amount  of  pension  obtainable  as  contrasted  with  the 
pensions  sanctioned  for  the  other  Indian  Services,  are  such  as  seem 
likely  to  secure  the  best  class  of  candidates  that  can  be  expected  to 
offer  themselves  under  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  Government 
of  India. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  an  article  on  '  The  Forests  of  India  and 
their  Administration '  in  this  Review  for  February  1907  (page  278), 
after  the  formation  of  the  Indian  Forest  Department  in  1864,  the 
first  Inspector- General,  the  late  Dr.  (Sir  Dietrich)  Brandis,  soon  found 
that  a  body  of  well-trained  officers  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  develop  departmental  organisation  properly.  At  first  the  Depart- 
ment was  recruited  by  appointing  military  officers  and  others  who 
seemed  fond  of  shooting,  or  botany,  or  rough  camp  life,  or  who  showed 
aptitude  for  carrying  out  the  simple  surveys  for  enumerating  and 
classifying  the  stock  of  valuable  marketable  timber  in  the  forests. 
But  in  1866,  after  long  correspondence,  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  agreed  to  proposals  for  a  regular  recruitment 
of  the  Department  by  securing  young  trained  ofiicers.  To  supply 
urgent  immediate  requirements,  however,  two  young  German  foresters 
were  appointed,  under  specially  favourable  terms.  These  were  Dr. 
W.  Schlich  and  Mr.  B.  Ribbentrop,  who  both  later  became  Inspectors- 
General  (from  1882  to  1885,  and  1885  to  1900).  A  system  of  com- 
petitive examination  for  probationerships  being  instituted,  the  first 
examination  was  held  in  November  1866,  and  the  selected  candidates 
were  trained  for  two  and  a  half  years  from  the  following  March  onwards, 
partly  in  Germany  and  partly  at  the  French  National  School  of 
Forestry  in  Nancy.  At  the  end  of  their  training  the  probationers  were 
appointed  as  assistant  conservators  on  a  salary  of  250  rupees  per 
mensem  (then  stated  to  be  equal  to  300L  a  year),  and  with  a  pro- 
spective pension  of  500Z.  according  to  the  prospectus  issued.  This 
Continental  training  ceased  in  Germany  in  1875,  and  in  France 
in  1886,  ninety.- seven  trained  officers  being  thus  appointed  between 
1869  and  1886,  after  competitive  examinations  held  from  1866  to 
1883. 

Meanwhile,  Coopers  Hill  College  had  been  opened  in  1871  to  train 
recruits  for  the  Public  Works  Department.  But  with  the  fall  in  the 
rupee  and  the  shrinkage  in  funds  available  for  new  works  in  India, 
a  large  reduction  of  establishment  took  place  in  1879,  and  the  number 
of  recruits  wanted  was  then  insufficient  to  maintain  the  College  without 
a  larger  Government  subvention  than  formerly.  To  decrease  the 
annual  deficit,  and  partly  also  for  other  reasons,  a  new  system  of 
training  for  forest  probationers  was  therefore  introduced  in  October 
1885,  the  selected  candidates  of  that  year  being  sent  to  Coopers  Hill 
for  two  years,  and  then  spending  about  three  months  in  certain  forest 
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districts  in  Britain  and  Germany.  In  1888  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Practical  Study  of  Forestry,*  and  conducted 
the  German  tour.  From  1890  onwards  the  training  was  extended 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty- four  months,  and  consisted  in  a  two  years' 
course  of  forestry  instruction  given  under  Dr.  Schlich  (who  retired 
with  a  full  pension  and  a  bonus  of  20,000  rupees  from  the  inspector- 
generalship  on  the  1st  of  January  1889)  as  professor  of  sylviculture 
and  forest  management,  with  Mr.  W.  R.  Fisher  (who  retired  from  a 
conservatorship)  as  assistant  professor  of  forest  protection  and 
utilisation.  First  year  students  made  a  short  tour  in  Normandy, 
but  the  long  German  tour  in  the  last  half-year  was  still  personally 
conducted  by  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis.  Thus  modern  French  and  Ger- 
man (but  chiefly  German)  forestry  was  taught  by  two  retired  Indian 
forest  officers,  while  special  lecturers  provided  instruction  in  botany, 
zoology,  and  the  chemistry  of  soil  and  plant,  and  the  forest  proba- 
tioners shared  with  the  engineering  students  the  courses  in  physics, 
surveying,  &c. 

These  arrangements  were  subsequently  altered,  the  course  in 
forestry  and  the  cognate  sciences  still  consisting  of  two  years  spent  at 
Coopers  Hill,  with  an  extensive  tour  in  French  forests  during  the  first 
year  of  study,  but  in  the  third  or  last  year  the  probationers  were  placed 
in  small  groups  under  head  foresters  in  Germany,  to  gain  an  insight 
into  the  practical  work,  and  to  see  the  results  of  methodical  manage- 
ment on  a  far  larger  scale  and  in  a  much  more  scientific  and  thorough 
manner  than  can  as  yet  be  seen  anywhere  in  Britain.  This  system  of 
training  at  Coopers  Hill  lasted  from  1885  to  1905,  and  furnished  152 
probationers,  making  in  all  249  young,  scientifically  trained  British 
officers  who  were  appointed  to  the  Forest  Service  between  1869  and 
1906. 

As  ample  provisions  now  exist  in  British  Universities  for  training 
civil  engineers  and  granting  degrees  in  engineering,  the  question  of 
maintaining  Coopers  Hill  had  more  than  once  been  considered  by  the 
Indian  Council.  After  a  thorough  inquiry  in  1903  a  special  com- 
mittee urged  the  abolition  of  the  College ;  and  early  in  1904  the 
Secretary  of  State  announced  its  closure  in  July  1905.  Since  then 
the  Public  Works  Department  has  been  easily  and  satisfactorily 
recruited  by  the  selection  of  well-qualified  candidates  who  have  gone 
through  a  full  theoretical  and  practical  course  of  British  engineering. 
But  the  question  of  training  Indian  forest  probationers  still  remained 
undecided.  As  there  is  no  national  school  of  forestry  in  Britain,  it 
was  asserted  that  India's  special  requirements  would  best  be  met  by 
transferring  the  two  forestry  professors,  Dr.  Schlich  and  Mr.  Fisher, 
to  some  University  centre  offering  good  opportunity  of  providing 
instruction  in  the  cognate  sciences.  The  most  likely  centres  for 
such  a  purpose  were  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Edinburgh ;  but  the  issue  soon  lay  between  the  two  great  residential 
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English  Universities,  whose  Boards  of  Indian  studies  train  the  majority 
of  the  Indian  €ivil  Service  probationers  selected  at  the  competitive 
examination  held  annually  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1858. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  therefore  became  rivals  to  secure  the  training 
of  the  forest  probationers.  In  many  respects  Cambridge  offered 
really  the  greatest  advantages,  but  upon  Dr.  Schlich's  advice  the 
Secretary  of  State's  preference  was  given  to  Oxford.  So  Messrs. 
Schlich  and  Fisher  were  moved  to  Oxford  from  October  1905  onwards, 
the  curriculum  being  the  same  as  finally  at  Coopers  Hill — namely, 
a  two  years'  collegiate  course  including  a  tour  in  France,  followed  by 
one  year  spent  mainly  in  practical  work  under  a  German  forester, 
and  terminating  in  an  extensive  tour  throughout  German  and  Swiss 
forests. 

On  this  decision  favouring  Oxford  being  announced  early  in  1905, 
Cambridge  protested  against  the  invidious  distinction  thus  made  in 
sending  the  forest  probationers  to  its  ancient  rival,  because  this  was 
equivalent  to  an  official  grant  of  1200Z.  a  year,  as  the  professorial 
salaries  paid  by  the  Government  of  India  to  Messrs.  Schlich  and 
Fisher  are  respectively  700Z.  and  500/.  a  year.  Mr.  S.  Butcher,  M.P.  for 
Cambridge,  moved  in  the  matter,  and  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  on  the  7th 
of  March  1905,  asked  a  question  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  which  the 
Marquis  of  Bath,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  replied  officially  (see 
Times  and  Hansard)  to  the  effect  that 

there  was  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  both  as  to  the  scheme  and  the  results 
which  would  ensue  from  it.  He  particularly  emphasised  the  Jact  that  the  scheme 
was,  and  was  intended  to  be,  only  of  a  temporary  nature.  In  coming  to  his  decision, 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  guided  by  very  strong  representations  made  to  him 
by  the  experts  whom  he  consulted,  who  stated  that  the  number  of  men  engaged 
in  studying  forestry  was  very  small,  only  ten  a  year.  It  was  considered  most 
necessary  that  the  probationers  should  continue  to  be  educated  all  in  one  resi- 
dential University,  where  rooms  and  supervision  were  provided  for  the  students, 
where  they  could  come  into  contact  with  their  contemporaries  studying  for  other 
walks  of  life,  and  where  the  forestry  students  should  obtain  the  benefit  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  cognate  sciences  and  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  University 
degrees  or  diplomas.  The  choice  of  a  residential  University  not  too  far  from 
London  naturally  lay  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  When  attention  was 
first  directed  to  the  matter,  hi  1903,  Cambridge  was  thought  to  be  the  most 
suitable  place.  But  it  was  urged  that,  with  respect  to  woods,  Oxford  was  far 
more  favourably  situated  than  Cambridge,  and  in  selecting  Oxford,  no  idea  of 
preferring  one  University  to  the  other  entered  the  mind  of  the  India  Office 
authorities.  The  competition  would  be  just  the  same  as  it  had  been  for  Coopers 
Hill,  after  an  examination  carried  out  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 
What  the  India  Office  required  was  that  the  students  should  receive  a  University 
training  for  two  years,  and  spend  the  last  year  of  their  course  in  Germany  But 
he  desired  again  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  this  was  merely  a  temporary  measure. 
Indian  money  would  not  be  spent  upon  a  permanent  establishment  at  Oxford 
or  elsewhere  until  the  matter  had  been  fully  considered  in  the  light  of  experience 
and  of  the  best  expert  opinion.  To  meet  the  objections  felt  to  the  scheme,  he 
undertook  that  an  inquiry,  which  should  include  outside  authorities,  would 
be  held  before  the  close  of  the  three  years,  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
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experiment.  And,  if  it  should  be  thought  desirable,  the  India  Office  were 
prepared  to  reduce  the  proposed  experimental  term  from  five  years  to  three 
years,  which  was  the  lowest  period  that  could  be  adopted  with  advantage  to 
the  experiment. 

This  official  offer  to  limit,  if  considered  desirable,  the  Oxford 
experiment  to  three  years,  i.e.  till  1908,  is  not  likely  to  be  adhered  to, 
because  the  contracts  existing  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Messrs.  Schlich  and  Fisher  (originally  made  in  1889,  and  renewed 
from  time  to  time  for  definite  periods)  do  not  lapse  till  1910  ;  hence  no 
change  of  any  kind  is  likely  to  be  made  till  then.  But,  since  Lord 
Bath  made  his  statement  in  March  1905,  the  number  of  Indian  forest 
probationers  is  much  more  than  '  very  small — only  ten  a  year ' — for  in 
1906  nineteen  Indian  forest  appointments  were  advertised,  and  in  1907 
eighteen,  and  for  1908  '  at  least  sixteen '  are  advertised.  Including 
the  Ceylon  and  other  colonial  students,  the  forest  probationers  selected 
in  1905  and  1906  arid  studying  at  Oxford  numbered  about  fifty  in 
1906-7.  However,  in  any  case,  the  promise  about  reconsidering  the 
subject  in  the  spring  of  1908  has  been  fully  redeemed  by  Mr.  Morley 
in  appointing  his  Committee,  and  it  will  now  rest  with  them  to  ask  for 
all  the  expert  opinions  they  may  wish  to  receive  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  discharge  their  important  duty  in  making  recommendations 
for  future  selection  and  training.  And  what  is  also  important  is  that 
fair  opportunity  has  now  been  given  to  the  Government  of  India  of 
expressing  its  views  on  the  subject ;  for  the  transference  of  Messrs. 
Schlich  and  Fisher  from  Coopers  Hill  to  Oxford  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  without  the  Government  of  India,  which  pays  the  salaries, 
having  been  consulted,  or  having  even  been  asked  if  it  would  not  like 
to  suggest  any  alteration  in  the  course  of  study  marked  out  for  those 
selected  as  probationers. 

After  the  competitive  examination  of  1905  the  two  years'  col- 
legiate course  for  probationers  began  at  Oxford  in  October.  It 
included  the  usual  four  branches  of  theoretical  and  practical  forestry, 
and,  as  auxiliary  subjects,  organic  and  soil  chemistry,  geology,  ele- 
mentary zoology  and  forest  entomology,  forest  botany,  geometrical 
drawing,  plane  trigonometry  and  surveying,  German,  elementary 
engineering,  and  bookkeeping  and  Indian  Forest  accounts.  It  was 
specially  desired  that  probationers  should  take  a  degree  in  the  honour 
school  of  natural  science  before  undergoing  their  last  year  oj  study  in  the 
German  forests,  at  the  end  of  which  time  approved  students  were  to 
receive  a  University  diploma  of  forestry.  And  almost  simultaneously, 
on  the  4th  of  October  1905,  a  prospectus  notified  that  a  competitive 
examination  would  be  held  in  August  1906  for  ten  (subsequently  in- 
creased to  nineteen)  probationerships,  the  subjects  of  examination 
being  merely  '  the  elements  of  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry  and 
botany,  with  a  qualifying  examination  in  German.'  But  as  the  date 
for  this  examination  approached  it  was  found  that,  for  the  first  time 
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since  the  institution  of  competition  in  1866,  there  was  a  lack  of  can- 
didates. For  the  nineteen  appointments  offered  only  three  can- 
didates, it  is  said,  were  willing  to  present  themselves  for  examination. 
So  advertisements  were  hastily  published  in  September  1906,  an- 
nouncing the  bestowal  of  appointments  '  by  selection  '  in  place  of  by 
competition  ;  and  all  that  was  now  asked  for  was  '  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  and  of  physics  and  mechanics.  A  knowledge  of  botany  and 
German  will  not  be  insisted  on?  This  was  surely  a  fearfully  low  matri- 
culation standard  for  prospective  honours  men  at  any  University ; 
but  apparently  Oxford  was  so  anxious  to  have  these  fifty  or  more 
students  as  tacitly  to  acquiesce  in  this  degradation. 

The  next  announcement  was  made  in  February  1907,  regarding 
the  appointment  of  eighteen  probationers  in  August.  The  idea  of 
competitive  examination  was  then  completely  abandoned,  and  twenty- 
one  probationers  were  chosen  '  on  the  advice  of  a  selection  committee  ' 
for  the  forest  services  of  India  and  Ceylon.  This  selection  committee 
consisted  of  Sir  Philip  Hutchins,  member  of  the  Indian  Council ;  Sir 
Thomas  Holderness,  Revenue  Secretary  at  the  India  Office ;  and  Dr. 
Schlich.  And  in  September  1907  it  was  announced  that  a  similar 
procedure  will  be  adopted  for  the  selection  of  '  at  least  sixteen  pro- 
bationers '  in  the  summer  of  1908,  and  also  that  these  will  likewise 
have  to  go  through  a  two  years'  theoretical  course  at  Oxford  and  one 
year  of  practical  work  and  touring  in  German  forests.  But  the 
standard  required  under  this  selection  system  is  far  lower  than  for- 
merly obtained  under  competition,  and  especially  from  thirty  to 
forty  years  ago,  when  it  was  understood  that  a  rupee  meant  two 
shillings,  and  that  the  ordinary  pension  every  officer  might  expect 
was  500Z.  For  example,  when  I  passed  in  1872,  four  appointments 
were  advertised  and  over  fifty  candidates  competed  for  them  ;  and  now 
that  the  rupee  is  worth  only  sixteen  pence,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
mere  selection  will  furnish  as  energetic  a  set  of  officers  as  were  obtain- 
able under  the  old  system  of  competition.  Candidates  now  offering 
themselves  for  selection,  however,  need  only  give  prima  facie  evidence 
showing  that  they  must  possess  a  good  general  education,  and,  if  possible, 
a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  of  mechanics  and  physics ' — which 
still  seems  a  low  matriculation  test  for  prospective  honours  men  at 
Oxford. 

There  is  only  one  explanation  for  the  sudden  abstention  from  the 
competition  in  1906,  although  the  standard  demanded  was  lower  than 
it  used  to  be ;  and  this  is  that  the  salaries  and  the  pension  offered 
were  insufficient  inducements  for  the  expensive  three  years'  proba- 
tionary course  of  training.  And  the  unsatisfactory  pensionary  pro- 
visions must  be  taken  to  be  the  main  reason,  because  this  new  and 
marked  abstention  was  manifested  immediately  after  a  reorganisation 
of  the  Forest  Service  early  in  1906,  whereby  a  substantial  increase  was 
made  in  the  salaries  sanctioned  for  an  establishment  that  was  ultimately 
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increased  on  the  6th  of  January  1907  to  245  officers.1  The  in- 
sufficient pension  is  therefore  chiefly  to  blame.  And  certainly,  in  the 
matter  of  pension,  the  Forest  Department  has  been  shabbily  treated. 
But  the  question  of  forest  pensions  can  perhaps  only  be  considered 
fairly  when  its  past  history  is  taken  into  account.  In  1874  the  heads 
of  the  Forest,  Public  Works,  and  Telegraph  Departments  submitted  for 
approval  a  joint  scheme  for  improving  the  pensions  and  providing 
widows'  annuities.  This  long  remained  pigeon-holed ;  but  when 
financial  pressure  came  in  1879,  Government  intimated  that  a  favour- 
able reply  could  not  then  be  given.  It  was  understood,  however, 
that  later  on  reconsideration  would  take  place  if  the  finances  of  India 
justified  it.  After  joint  action  had  been  again  unsuccessfully  taken 
in  1882,  the  Public  Works  and  Telegraph  Departments  in  1883  pressed 
their  claims,  and  in  April  1884  obtained  the  grant  of  extra  pensions  of 
1000  rupees  for  all  Superintending  Engineers  and  Superintendents  of 
Telegraphs,  and  of  2000  rupees  for  all  Chief  Engineers  and  the  Director- 
General  of  Telegraphs ;  while  the  Forest  Department,  whose  officers 
relied  on  the  assurance  given  by  Government  rather  than  join  in  that 
agitation,  was  subsequently,  in  1890,  granted  this  boon  merely  partially, 
an  extra  pension  of  1000  rupees  being  sanctioned  only  for  the  In- 
spector-General and  the  six  Conservators  of  the  first  grade  (out  of  a 
total  of  nineteen  Conservators  in  India).  Thus,  for  their  loyalty  and 
good  faith  the  forest  officers  have  suffered  severely  instead  of  being 
generously  dealt  with.  There  are  still  only  nine  such  extra  pensions 
of  1000  rupees  sanctioned  for  the  whole  of  the  245  officers,  *'.€.  hardly 
one  in  every  twenty-seven  officers  can  ever  hope  to  secure  the  extra 
pension ;  but  even  of  these  nine,  two  are  only  temporarily  sanctioned 
for  five  years  from  1906  (for  the  two  Chief  Conservators  in  Burma 
and  the  Central  Provinces),  thus  leaving  only  seven  permanent  extra 
pensions  actually  secured  to  the  Department,  or  only  one  extra  pension 
for  every  thirty-five  officers. 

1  Establishment  sanctioned  on  January  6,  1907  : — 

Rupees 

1  Inspector-General monthly  salary  2650 

2  Chief  Conservators  (Burma  and  Central  Provinces 

— temporarily  for  5  years)       ....  „  2150 

6  of     I  Grade  „  1900 

19  Conservators       ...       -j  7  of  II      „  „  1700 

6  of  III      „  1500 


136  Deputy  Conservators 

72  Assistant  Conservators        .... 

9  Foreign  Service  Appointments  (4  temporary) 

1  Assistant  Inspector-General 

5  Officers   at   Imperial    Forest   College  and 

Kesearch  Institute,  Dehra  Dun  (who  each 

draw  in  addition  a  special  allowance  of 


Es.  150  a  month)     .  of  service. 


Commencing  with  a 
salary  of  Ks.  380  a  month, 
rising  by  annual  increments 
N  of  Es.  40  a  month  to  Es.  700, 
and  after  that  by  increments 
of  Es.  50  a  month  to  Es. 
1250  in  the  twentieth  year 


Total  245  Officers. 
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Considering  the  responsibilities  resting  on  these  administrative 
forest  officers,  it  seems  only  fair  (1)  that  all  the  nineteen  Conservators, 
of  whatever  grade  and  whether  substantive  or  merely  officiating, 
should,  like  all  the  similar  officers  in  the  Public  Works  and  Telegraph 
Departments,  be  allowed  the  extra  pension  of  1000  rupees  per  annum, 
now  only  granted  to  Conservators  who  have  served  for  three  years 
in  the  first  grade ;  and  (2)  that  a  further  extra  pension  of  another 
1000  rupees  a  year  should  be  sanctioned  for  the  Inspector- General  of 
Forests  after  three  years'  approved  service,  on  the  same  conditions  as 
sanctioned  for  all  Chief  Engineers  of  Public  Works  and  for  the  Director- 
General  and  the  Deputy  Director-General  of  Telegraphs. 

The  arbitrary  pensionary  distinction  drawn  between  the  Con- 
servators of  the  first  grade  and  those  of  the  second  and  third  grades  is 
unjustifiable.  Promotion  is  now  mainly  by  seniority,  and  it  is  quite 
a  matter  of  chance  as  to  which  Conservators  happen  to  reach  the 
first  grade  and  thereby  attain  the  extra  pension  of  1000  rupees. 
Yet  it  very  frequently  happens  that  the  heaviest  responsibilities  and 
the  most  important  work  fall  to  Conservators  of  the  second  and  third 
grades,  for  whom  this  extra  pension  has  not  yet  been  sanctioned. 

The  injustice  thus  done  to  Conservators  of  Forests  of  the  second 
and  third  grades  has  been  recently  intensified  by  the  granting  of 
extra  pensions  to  Deputy  Inspectors- General  of  Police,  who  occupy 
a  lower  official  status  than  Conservators  of  Forests.  And  this  injustice 
is  all  the  greater,  seeing  that  until  quite  recently  no  police  officers 
were  appointed  from  home,  and  that  even  now  they  have  not  to 
undergo  any  expensive  training  before  going  to  India.  For  forest 
officers  the  cost  of  the  three  years'  special  course  comes  to  between 
8001.  and  1000L  ;  and  during  these  three  years  the  young  police 
officer  draws  a  total  salary  of  at  least  10,800  rupees ;  so,  on  joining 
in  India,  the  forester  is  worse  off  than  the  policeman  by  from 
1500?.  to  1700/.  In  equity,  therefore,  the  forest  officer  would  seem 
to  have  a  far  stronger  claim  to  extra  pension  than  the  police  officer ; 
and  yet  the  Secretary  of  State  granted  this  extra  pension  to  the 
Police  Department  after  having  previously  refused  it  to  the  Forest 
Department  and  forbidden  the  Government  of  India  to  resubmit 
any  further  recommendation  on  behalf  of  the  forest  officers.  And 
during  the  forest  probationer's  three  years  of  training  the  young  police 
officer  has  not  only  been  earning  salary,  but  also  puts  in  three  years 
of  active  service  counting  towards  pension,  and  thereby  earns  nine 
months  of  furlough  on  half  pay  as  well  as  three  months  of  privilege 
leave  on  full  pay.  To  the  honour  of  the  present  Government  of  India, 
however,  this  unjust  veto  is  now  being  ignored,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  renewed  proposals  coming  before  the  Indian  Council  will  receive 
the  Secretary  of  State's  approval.  After  Mr.  Morley's  striking  eulogy 
of  the  Forest  Department  in  his  Budget  speech  of  the  20th  of  July  1906, 
he  cannot,  without  appearing  strangely  inconsistent,  refuse  to  give 
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favourable  consideration  to  what  the  Government  of  India  are  again 
urging  as  reasonable  pensionary  concessions. 

As  previously  remarked,  it  can  only  be  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  contracts  with  Messrs.  Schlich  and  Fisher,  in  1910,  that 
the  results  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  acceptance  of  any  or  all  of 
the  recommendations  that  may  be  made  by  his  Committee  can  be 
expected  to  take  effect.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Committee 
will  take  due  measures  to  ensure  obtaining  a  proper  amount  of  inde- 
pendent and  unprejudiced  evidence,  and  that  it  will  not  rely  solely 
or  chiefly  on  the  opinions  of  the  '  experts '  upon  whose  advice  the 
Secretary  of  State  transferred  the  probationary  instruction  from 
Coopers  Hill  to  Oxford  in  1905.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  seeing 
that  the  chief  expert,  Dr.  Schlich,  is  not  in  a  position  to  form,  and 
cannot  possibly  form,  any  unbiassed  opinion  on  matters  so  closely 
concerning  his  own  personal  employment  and  position  and  the  special 
educational  work  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  since  1885.  Since 
then  he  has  never  revisited  India  to  have  any  proper  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  results  of  the  Coopers  Hill  system  of  training,  now  con- 
tinued at  Oxford,  and  of  ascertaining  whether  this  still  suits  the 
Indian  requirements  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  far  more  highly 
organised  system  of  work  than  obtained  when  he  left  India  in  1885. 

While  giving  a  fair  and  just  appreciation  to  Dr.  Schlich's  work 
in  educating  the  forest  probationers  during  more  than  twenty-two 
years — a  difficult,  but  an  interesting  and  well-paid  employment — 
it  is  no  disparagement  to  suggest  that  the  opinions  of  other  Indian 
forest  officers  who  have  occupied  or  now  occupy  high  administrative 
positions  are  also  worthy  of  consideration,  for  these  men  know  best 
what  are  the  defects  of  the  recent  and  the  present  training,  and  what 
changes  seem  necessary  in  the  interests  of  practical  work.  And 
certainly  there  is  strong  feeling  in  India  that  an  improved  course  of 
training  is  very  desirable,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  Indian 
Forester  for  September  1906  (p.  449)  shows  : 

Should  the  opinion  of  almost  any  conservator  be  asked,  he  will  tell  you  that, 
although  the  old  Nancy  and  Coopers  Hill  men  of  the  earlier  years  turned  out  as 
a  general  rule  excellent  practical  officers,  there  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  of 
late  years  (though  naturally  there  are  brilliant  individual  exceptions)  ;  and  if 
the  course  of  instruction  at  Oxford  is  what  has  lately  obtained  at  Coopers  Hill, 
the  close  observer  will  find  ample  cause  for  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  the  results 
will  prove  satisfactory.  It  is  evident  that  if  we  are  not  obtaining  the  men  we 
require,  and  there  is  little  doubt  about  this,  the  cause  must  be  that  the  stamp  of 
man  coming  forward  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  or  that  the  method  of  training 
as  judged  by  the  results  is  largely  capable  of  improvement.  If  the  right  stamp 
of  man  will  not  come  forward,  surely  Dr.  Schlich  must,  unless  he  has  lost  all 
touch  with  India,  also  recognise  the  fact,  and,  while  doing  so,  must  see  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  point  this  out  to  the  Government  at  home  and  advocate  radical 
improvements  in  the  pay  and  prospects  of  the  service  and  in  this  way  co-operate 
with  the  Government  of  India.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  training  is 
a  barrier  to  our  obtaining  the  men  we  require,  the  course  at  Oxford  should  be 
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abolished,  or  at  least  new  blood  should  be  infused  into  that  portion  of  the  teaching 
staff  responsible  for  the  education  in  the  forestry  subjects. 

Of  recent  years  much  has  been  done  in  Britain  in  the  way  of 
teaching  forestry,  although  we  have  not  many  large  woodlands.  It 
has  been  taught  at  Edinburgh  University  since  1889,  and  at  the  Arm- 
strong (Newcastle)  and  Bangor  Colleges  since  1904 ;  and  it  is  now 
being  taught  at  Cambridge  University  since  October  1907.  Edin- 
burgh, Newcastle,  and  Bangor  give  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  forestry, 
and  Cambridge  confers  a  diploma  of  forestry,  each  of  these  academic 
hall-marks  being  only  bestowed  after  a  year's  practical  course,  in 
addition  to  the  theoretical  teaching.  Also,  at  most  agricultural 
colleges  (Cirencester,  Downton,  Aspatria,  Wye,  and  elsewhere)  forestry 
now  forms  a  special  branch  of  the  instruction  provided  for  students  of 
estate  management.  And  though  none  of  these  courses  is  so  extensive 
and  thorough  as  that  now  provided  by  the  Government  of  India  at 
Oxford  (which  also  grants  a  diploma  of  forestry  since  1907),  yet  they 
at  any  rate  give  a  fair  grounding  in  the  scientific  principles  under- 
lying every  rational  system  of  forestry,  and  they  also  provide  good 
specialised  instruction  in  the  cognate  sciences. 

In  trying  to  ascertain  the  best  system  of  selecting  and  training 
probationers,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  Indian  forestry 
is  mainly  estate  management  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  success 
hitherto  obtained  has  been  mainly  by  conservators  and  deputy  con- 
servators endowed  with  good  business  instincts  and  full  of  energy,  for 
indeed  few  of  them  (and  these  not  the  best)  have  been  possessed  of  any 
really  deep  scientific  knowledge.  The  Indian  forester  is  far  more  of 
an  accountant  and  a  general  revenue  officer  than  anything  else  ;  and 
the  Continental  forestry  he  has  been  taught  in  Europe  is  in  many 
respects  inapplicable  to  the  great  stretches  of  woodland  committed 
to  his  charge.  His  early  impressions  of  Indian  forestry  must  often, 
indeed,  seem  altogether  opposed  to  the  first  principles  he  has  been 
taught  in  Europe.  At  Coopers  Hill,  and  now  at  Oxford,  German 
forestry  has  principally  been  studied.  British  forestry — the  copse 
method  of  growing  standard  trees,  as  prescribed  by  the  *  Statute  of 
Woods '  (1543)  and  subsequent  Acts — practically  became  a  lost 
art  soon  after  the  introduction  and  the  rapid  development  of  steam- 
communication  by  land  and  water,  and  of  iron  ship-building.  As 
there  is  only  one  really  large  block  of  woodlands  in  Britain,  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  now  (since  1897)  being  managed  under  a  regular  working 
plan,  so  also  there  is  but  little  modern  forestry  practised  extensively 
in  Britain.  Hence,  if  one  wishes  to  study  European  forestry  it  must 
therefore  be  either  French  or  German  forestry,  or  both  ;  and  when  Sir 
Dietrich  Brandis  and  Dr.  Schlich  organised  forestry  instruction  at 
Coopers  Hill  in  1885,  it  was  quite  natural  that  they,  being  Germans, 
would  take  a  German  system  as  their  model.  And  certainly  no  one 
can  deny  that  Germany  holds  the  lead  in  forest  science.  But  German 
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forestry  is  very  far  from  being  a  definite  or  homogeneous  system. 
Each.  German  State  has  its  own  method  of  management,  adapted 
to  its  local  conditions  :  and  these  local  conditions  differ  so  widely  that 
in  no  two  States  can  any  one  system  of  management  be  found  any 
more  than  one  and  the  same  method  of  forestry  can  be  applied  to  the 
different  provinces  in  our  Indian  Empire,  differing  as  these  do  in 
woodland  flora,  climate,  local  conditions,  and  special  desiderata.  And 
besides  that,  European  and  Indian  forestry  necessarily  differ  vastly. 
In  every  practical  detail  Indian  forestry,  varying  in  all  the  provinces 
and  embracing  vast  areas  that  can  only  be  treated  extensively,  differs 
almost  entirely  from  European  forestry  dealing  with  relatively  small 
areas  under  intensive  treatment.  In  France,  for  example,  there 
are  thirty-two  Conservatorships,  and  236  divisions  ;  and  the  total  area 
of  State,  Communal  or  Corporation  forests  under  the  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Woods  and  Waters  amounts  to  7,787,000  acres,  giving 
an  average  of  about  380  square  miles  for  each  Conservatorship,  and 
fifty-one  and  a  half  square  miles  for  each  division.  In  India,  however, 
over  its  superficies  exceeding  1,000,000  square  miles,  there  are  about 
250,000  square  miles  of  State  forests  (reserves  100,000  square  miles, 
and  protected  or  unclassed  forests  150,000  square  miles),  divided  into 
nineteen  Conservatorships,  and  about  130  divisions.  The  average 
area  of  actual  forest  in  each  Conservator's  charge  thus  exceeds  12,500 
square  miles,  and  each  divisional  officer  has  charge  of  about  2000 
square  miles  on  the  average.  But  the  actual  territorial  area  included 
within  each  Conservatorship  averages  above  57,000  square  miles,  which 
is  over  3400  square  miles  larger  than  all  England  and  Wales,  while 
each  divisional  officer's  charge  averages  8000  square  miles,  and  is 
just  about  thrice  as  large  as  Wales.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  under- 
stand that  although  the  fundamental  principles  of  forestry  are  the 
same  both  in  Europe  and  in  India,  yet  the  differences  must  in  many 
important  respects  be  just  as  vast  as  they  are  with  regard  to  the 
territorial  and  the  actual  forest  areas  committed  to  the  care  and 
management  of  forest  officers. 

The  differences  between  Indian  and  European  forestry  thus  arising 
from  physical  and  financial  causes  have  raised  the  suggestion  that 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  at  any  rate  the  practical  portion  of 
the  training  of  probationers  could  in  future  be  given  at  the  Imperial 
Forest  College  at  Dehra  Dun,  near  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.1  This 

1  The  Forest  School  originally  founded  at  Dehra  Dun,  N.W.P.,  in  1878,  for 
training  subordinates  (rangers  and  foresters)  for  the  various  provincial  services,  was 
in  June  1906  transformed  into  an  Imperial  Forest  College  and  Kesearch  Institute 
where  scientific  research  and  technical  instruction  are  combined.  The  lectures  are 
now  given  in  English,  the  lower  vernacular  classes  for  foresters  being  abolished,  and 
each  of  the  six  research  officers  gives  a  course  of  lectures  in  his  own  special  branch. 
This  does  not  interfere  with  research  work,  as  the  lecture  session  is  confined  to  the 
four  rainy  months  (July  to  October),  when  all  the  officers  are  at  headquarters.  For 
the  vernacular  teaching  of  the  lower  subordinates  (foresters  and  forest  guards)  the 
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opinion  is,  indeed,  shared  by  many  of  the  present  Conservators, 
men  of  common  sense,  who  think  that  the  recent  Coopers  Hill  training 
was  not,  and  the  Oxford  course  is  not,  what  is  wanted — although 
naturally  these  are  opinions  which  do  not  commend  themselves  to 
Dr.  Schlich. 

But  it  seems  inadvisable  that  any  prolonged  training  at  Dehra 
of  Europeans  for  the  higher  executive  and  administrative  positions 
should  be  seriously  considered.  The  course  of  instruction  there 
is  the  best  that  the  Department  can  offer ;  and,  without  stultifying 
itself,  it  could  not  pretend  to  arrange  any  better  course  for  European 
probationers  from  home  than  is  now  given  to  the  Eurasian  and  native 
students.  Hence,  to  arrange  separate  classes  and  courses  would  be 
mere  waste  of  energy,  while  to  form  mixed  classes  would  be  inadvisable 
for  social  reasons.  And,  even  if  separate  courses  could  be  arranged, 
it  is  extremely  undesirable  that  the  future  officers  of  the  higher 
(Imperial)  and  the  lower  (Provincial)  services,  who  are  afterwards  to 
occupy  entirely  different  positions  as  superiors  and  subordinates, 
should  come  into  contact  at  all  until  their  respective  courses  of 
instruction  are  completed  and  they  meet  as  officers  in  active  service 
with  well-defined  positions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  forest  probationers  should,  if  possible,  be  brought  early 
into  close  touch  with  the  Civil  Service  probationers  along  with  whom 
they  will  afterwards  serve  in  India ;  and  this  can  only  be  arranged 
for  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  each  of  which  Universities  there  is  a 
special  Board  for  Indian  studies  dealing  with  the  majority  of  the 
competition- wallahs. 

With  Continental  forestry  now  taught  at  several  Universities 
and  at  most  agricultural  colleges,  the  Forest  Department  could,  how- 
ever, quite  as  satisfactorily  and  easily  be  recruited  with  fairly  well- 
equipped  students  of  estate  and  woodland  management  as  is  found 
to  be  the  case  in  recruiting  the  Public  Works,  Educational  and  other 
scientific  departments  under  a  system  of  selection  from  among  properly 
qualified  candidates.  But  it  seems  desirable,  from  more  than  one 
point  of  view,  that  forest  probationers  should  be  selected  by  a  com- 
petitive examination  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in 
forestry  and  the  cognate  sciences,  and  should  then  be  given  one 
year's  specialised  training  in  Indian  forestry,  vernacular  languages, 
and  one  branch  of  science  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  combined  with 
extensive  tours  in  forests  specially  instructive  from  the  Indian  point 
of  view.  And  such  examination  and  training  should  supply  not  only 
the  Indian  forest  requirements,  but  also  all  our  growing  Colonial 

various  local  governments  are  now  making  the  necessary  provision  in  the  form  of 
local  Forest  Training  Schools.  The  researches  that  can  now  be  undertaken  at  the 
Research  Institute  and  College  will  differ  considerably  from  those  questions  with 
which  the  various  European  experimental  stations  are  concerned,  for  the  special 
problems  requiring  solution  are  of  entirely  different  nature  in  the  temperate  and 
in  the  tropical  zones. 
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needs.  It  is  scandalous  that  young  Germans  should  recently  have 
been  appointed  to  our  Colonial  Forest  Service  under  cover  of  the 
official  statement  that  suitable  young  British  subjects  could  not  be 
obtained.  The  Malay  States,  Ceylon,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Nigeria, 
the  Gold  Coast,  the  East  African  Protectorate,  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  now 
all  need  forest  officers.  And  it  can  only  be  a  question  of  time  before 
Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  must  also  introduce  some 
rational  system  of  forest  conservation.  They  will  then  require  a 
large  number  of  men ;  and  all  our  Colonial  forestry  must  be  based 
on  the  Indian  system,  not  on  European  models. 

A  competitive  examination  in  the  four  main  branches  of  forestry 
and  in  the  cognate  sciences  (geology,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  and 
elementary  engineering),  with  French  and  German  conversation  as 
optional  subjects,  and  open  only  to  young  men  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
three  years  who  have  obtained  a  degree  or  diploma  of  forestry  in 
Britain,  would  most  probably  secure  the  best  men  who,  after  having 
gone  through  a  University  or  other  collegiate  course  with  a  view  to 
adopting  the  profession  of  land  agency  or  estate  management,  can  be 
attracted  to  the  Indian  Forest  Service  by  the  pay  and  pension  it 
offers. 

And  if,  as  is  the  case,  Civil  Service  probationers  can  be  properly 
trained  in  Indian  history,  Indian  civil  and  criminal  law  and  procedure, 
political  economy,  and  vernacular  languages  in  twelve  months,  then 
such  forest  probationers  as  the  above  system  would  furnish  could 
equally  well  be  trained  in  Indian  forestry  (including  Indian  forest  law, 
and  departmental  procedure  and  accounts),  vernacular  languages, 
and  one  branch  of  science  (botany,  zoology,  geology,  or  chemistry, 
according  to  individual  option),  during  the  same  time  and  at  the  same 
places,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  longer 
and  more  expensive  special  training  is  necessary  for  the  Indian  forester 
than  for  the  much  better  paid  Indian  civilian,  whose  duties  are  more 
manifold  and  far  more  responsible.  Hence  the  training  of  proba- 
tioners selected  by  means  of  a  competitive  examination  in  forestry 
and  the  cognate  sciences  need  also  not  exceed  twelve  months.  It 
should  be  specialised  to  meet  Indian  requirements  as  far  as  possible, 
and  should  be  given  both  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge.  This  might 
easily  be  arranged  through  the  Boards  of  Indian  studies  without 
further  cost  to  the  Government  of  India  than  the  1200?.  at  present 
spent  in  the  training  of  forestry  students  at  Oxford  ;  for  one  professor 
of  Indian  Forestry  (nominated  also  to  act  as  chief  adviser  to  the  India 
Office)  could  be  appointed  at  Oxford  on  650Z.  a  year,  and  another  at 
Cambridge  on  550Z.  a  year.  The  probationers  should  be  previously 
assigned  to  provinces,  like  the  civilians,  and  the  specialised  course 
should  include  (1)  Indian  Forestry  (history  of  forest  department ; 
sylviculture,  management,  protection,  and  utilisation,  as  practised 
in  the  various  provinces jDf^India  ;  Indian  Forest  Code  of  procedure, 
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office  work,  and  accounts  ;  Indian  Forest  Acts,  rules  and  regulations) ; 
(2)  Vernacular  Languages,  Hindustani  (elementary  and  colloquial  for 
all  probationers),  and  the  chief  vernacular  language  of  the  province 
to  which  the  probationer  is  assigned  (including  a  more  advanced 
study  where  Hindustani  alone  is  prescribed) ;  and  (3)  one  cognate 
science  (either  botany,  zoology,  chemistry  of  soil  and  plant,  or  physical 
geography  and  meteorology,  according  to  individual  choice). 

Selected  candidates  passing  this  examination  and  being  otherwise 
favourably  reported  on  should  be  appointed  to  the  Indian  Forest 
Service,  and  should  receive  (like  the  Civil  Service  probationers)  a 
grant  of  150Z.  for  the  year  of  probation,  with  passage  money  of  371.  10s. 
to  Bombay,  Madras,  or  Calcutta,  and  43Z.  to  Rangoon.  And  seniority 
in  the  service  should  be  given  according  to  the  results  of  this  final 
examination. 

During  the  Easter  vacation  at  the  University  the  probationers 
should  make  a  tour  in  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Gascony  ; 
and  after  the  final  examination  in  June,  selected  candidates  should 
visit  the  Vosges,  the  Black  Forest,  Bavaria,  and  Switzerland,  these 
being  undoubtedly  the  European  woodlands  most  instructive  to  the 
Indian  forester.  And  if  the  young  officers  could,  immediately  on 
arriving  in  India,  be  taken  for  an  extensive  tour  in  some  of  the 
Himalayan  and  the  lower  forests,  this  would  certainly  be  a  very  useful 
introduction  to  practical  work  in  India ;  for  it  would  accustom  them 
to  camp  life,  and  bring  them  into  touch  with  their  new  surroundings 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  Even  if  such  a  tour  only 
lasted  for  about  five  or  six  weeks,  say  from  the  15th  of  November  till 
Christmas,  it  would  prepare  the  young  officers  for  entering  on  their 
duties  in  the  new  year  with  a  far  better  introductory  knowledge  of  them 
than  was  ever  enjoyed  by  their  predecessors,  the  men  who  have  during 
these  last  forty  years  made  the  Forest  Department  a  well- organised, 
efficient,  and  very  profitable  branch  of  our  Indian  Administration. 

J.  NISBET. 
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ECHOES  OF  THE  ELEUSINIAN  MYSTERIES 
IN  MODERN  GREEK  FOLKLORE 


THAT  a  great  deal  of  ancient,  even  of  primitive,  Hellenic  culture  sur- 
vives in  the  life  and  language  of  modern  Greece  has  long  been  a 
commonplace  among  scholars.  But  the  extent  to  which  this  is 
true  is  very  slowly  revealed  by  the  researches  of  the  antiquarian,  the 
linguist,  and  the  folklorist.  As  regards  the  language,  enough  has 
already  been  discovered  to  show  that  many  words  and  phrases  dating 
from  the  remotest  times,  but  not  occurring  in  the  works  of  classical 
literature  which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  to  be  heard  among  the 
shepherds  and  fishermen  of  contemporary  Greece — that  is,  among 
those  classes  which,  dwelling  far  from  the  highways  of  conquest, 
immigration  and  civilisation,  have  remained  almost  untouched  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  country  during  its  3000  years  of  recorded 
history.  The  word  vspo  or  vypo,  for  example,  which  is  the  common 
modern  term  for  c  water,'  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  classical  lexicon 
of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
it  is  older  than  Homer,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  same  root  from 
which  spring  the  classical  terms  vdw,  vew,  vavs,  Naias,  Nrjpsvs  and  so 
forth.  I  myself  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  place  on  record 
another  term  equally  old  and  equally  unknown  to  students  of  merely 
'  classical '  Greek — the  term  Sva-a\a  (Sucr-aXs-  gen.  »A,6s),  meaning 
'  the  dangerous  or  rocky  parts  of  the  sea.'  Instances  of  similar  survival 
could  be  quoted  almost  ad  libitum,  and  further  research  will,  no  doubt, 
add  to  the  list.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  scientific  investigation 
in  other  than  philological  fields,  if  conducted  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale,  will  throw  light  upon  those  phases  of  ancient  Greek  life  in 
regard  to  which  literary  tradition  is  either  silent  or  scanty.  Meanwhile, 
I  will  give  here  a  '  find  '  which  has  fallen  to  my  lot  and  which 
illustrates  my  meaning. 

In  a  manuscript  volume  of  modern  Greek  folk-medicine  which  I 
picked  up  in  Macedonia  some  years  ago,  and  a  selection  from  the  con- 
tents of  which  I  have  embodied  in  my  work  on  Macedonian  Folklore, 
there  occurs  a  recipe,  or  rather  an  incantation,  running,  with  all  its 
eccentricities  of  syntax  and  spelling,  as  follows  : 

651] 
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f.lT]TT]V  OTTOV  Tpf\€L,  \€y€V  flS  TO  fJ.€pO?  fKfLVOV  O7TOV  Tpf)(fl,  Kpvfy'lGiS  €IS  TO   OUTl* 
/i<>'£,  7Tu£,  ptTT^f  Kill  dfXfl   (TTadfj. 

Translation.  —  For  a  bleeding  nose.  Say  to  the  part  which  bleeds,  secretly 
in  the  ear  :  max,  pax,  rvpx,  and  it  will  stop. 

At  the  time  the  mysterious  words  mox,  pax,  ripx,  filled  me  with 
considerable,  and,  I  trust,  not  quite  unpardonable,  perplexity.  In 
fact,  I  set  them  down  as  unaffected  and  unqualified  gibberish,  in- 
tended simply  to  deepen  the  patient's  mystification,  and  consequently 
his  appreciation  of  the  physician's  wisdom.  Quite  recently,  however, 
I  discovered  what  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  clue  to  the  mystery. 
Appropriately  enough,  that  clue  was  supplied  by  the  old  Eleusinian 
Mysteries. 

We  are  told  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  rites  of  initiation  of  the 
mystes  there  was  uttered  a  sacred  formula,  tcoyg  o/^Traf  or  ico<y% 


Kbyj;  is  explained  as  an  onamatopoetic  reproduction  of  the  sound 
made  by  the  voting  pebble  as  it  fell  into  the  urn,  meaning  '  [the  vote] 
is  cast  '  ;  o/Wcos-  Traf  or  o^Traf  is  interpreted  as  meaning  '  likewise 
enough  '  ;  the  whole  formula  signifying  '  All  is  over.' 

Now,  in  our  modern  incantation  we  have  the  word  Traf  exactly 
as  it  stands  in  the  original  formula  ;  the  word  //-of  may  possibly  be  a 
corrupt  version  of  /coy!;  .  At  all  events,  it  is  a  near  approach  in  point 
of  sound  ;  and  as  to  /oiVf,  it  very  clearly  suggests  the  verb  ptVro), 
1  to  cast  '  ;  the  Jf  occurring  in  the  modern  future  6  a  plga,  aorist 
sppi^a  (from  present  pfyvw  =  PLTTTO)). 

The  Eleusinian  formula  signified  '  All  is  over  '  ;  our  incantation 
is  intended  to  make  the  bleeding  stop  ;  in  both  cases  the  idea  being  — 
ending. 

If  my  interpretation  is  correct,  we  have  here  a  fresh  example  of 
the  tenacity  of  tradition,  opening  up  a  field  for  endless  speculation  as 
to  the  channels,  written  or  oral,  by  which  the  old  Eleusinian  formula 
may  have  found  its  way,  through  so  many  centuries,  into  the  manual 
of  the  modern  peasant  medical  practitioner.  But  there  are  more 
important  examples  of  the  same  characteristic  of  tradition  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere.  With  some  of  these  I  propose  to  deal  briefly.  If 
what  I  have  to  say  is  accepted  as  right,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cult 
suppressed  by  the  Christian  Emperor  Theodosios  was  not  killed, 
and  that  Gibbon  was  hardly  warranted  in  speaking  of  '  the  total 
extirpation  '  of  paganism.  Indeed,  if  imperial  and  ecclesiastical 
edicts  had  proved  potent  enough  to  bring  about  such  an  extirpation, 
they  would  have  richly  deserved  to  be  considered,  as  Gibbon  says, 
the  authors  of  *  a  singular  event  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.' 
Such,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  case. 

As  is  well  known,  many  pagan  beliefs  and  practices  survived  the 
persecution  of  the  old  religion.  Some  of  them  have  found  a  con- 
secrated place  in  the  very  ritual  and  theology  of  the  new  ;  the  traces 
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of  others  can  only  be  detected  in  the  customs  and  legends  of  the 
peasantry.  Many  an  old  god  and  goddess  is  still  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  a  saint,  many  an  ancient  festival  is  still  celebrated  under 
a  Christian  guise.  Among  all  ancient  beliefs  and  practices,  however, 
none  were  more  highly  revered,  none  were  more  widely  spread,  and 
none  endured  longer  than  the  various  Mysteries.  In  fact,  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  the  pagan  mysticism  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  Christianity  in  Greek  lands  facilitated 
the  progress  of  the  new  faith,  and  influenced  its  dogmatic  develop- 
ment deeply.  Of  those  Mysteries,  again,  the  most  popular  were 
the  Eleusinian,  and  we  might  have  expected  that,  while  the  mystic 
thought  underlying  the  rites  of  Eleusis  was  to  a  large  extent  absorbed 
by  official  Christianity,  some  of  the  spectacular  features,  or  outward 
symbols,  which  characterised  them  should  have  been  preserved 
by  that  most  conservative  class  of  the  human  race — the  peasantry. 
My  special  study  of  the  everyday  life  of  a  portion  only  of  that  peasantry 
(the  Macedonian)  has  taught  me  how  much  of  paganism  is  enshrined 
in  the  temples  of  authorised  religion,  and  how  much  more  lurks  in  the 
obscure  nooks  of  unauthorised,  but  none  the  less  flourishing,  super- 
stition. The  two  things,  indeed,  are  often  found  blended  together, 
the  Church  tolerating  all  that  she  has  been  unwilling  to  adopt  or 
unable  to  abolish.  Nowhere  is  this  continuation  of  the  old,  side 
by  side  with  the  new,  faith  more  clearly  apparent  than  in  the  marriage 
ceremonies.  Marriage  itself  is  by  the  Greek  Church  termed  a  mystery 
(fiva-Ttjpiov,  c  sacrament '),  and  in  the  rural  celebrations  of  that 
*  mystery '  are,  I  think,  to  be  discovered  some  of  the  closest  parallels 
to  what  we  know  concerning  the  Mysteries  celebrated  at  Eleusis. 

Our  knowledge  of  those  ancient  ceremonies,  both  as  to  their  inner 
meaning  and  to  their  outward  symbolism,  is  so  fragmentary  that  it 
would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  a  coherent  theory,  tracing  systema- 
tically the  modern  marriage  ritual  to  the  Eleusinian  performances. 
I  will  therefore  prudently  content  myself  with  a  mere  enumeration  of 
such  points  of  resemblance  as  have  impressed  me.  Let  me  add  that 
the  idea  of  discovering  such  a  resemblance  was  quite  an  after-thought. 
When  I  made  my  notes  on  the  Macedonian  wedding  customs,  I  did 
so  as  a  mere  chronicler ;  so  far  from  collecting  facts  wherewith  to 
illustrate  or  prove  a  preconceived  theory,  I  refrained  from  elaborating 
any  theory  at  all,  even  after  having  collected  my  facts.  These  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  absolutely  free  from  any  bias.  It  was  only 
lately  that,  upon  examining  the  information  we  possess  about  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  I  was  struck  by  the  analogy  between  them  and 
the  ceremonies  I  had  witnessed  in  Macedonia ;  and  on  going  through 
my  printed  description  of  those  ceremonies  again,  I  persuaded  myself 
that  many  reminiscences,  more  or  less  vivid,  of  the  old  mystic  celebra- 
tions may  be  detected  in  the  wedding  customs  of  the  Greek  peasantry 
of  Macedonia — to  which  I  intend  to  confine  myself,  leaving  to  others 
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the  task  of  adding  to  the  picture  features  derived  from  other  parti 
of  the  Greek  world. 

(1)  The  Greater  Eleusinia,  like  the  Lesser,  were  sacred  to  Demeter, 
and  their  celebration  began  before  the  full  moon  in  the  autumn.1 

The  autumn  is  also  the  marrying  season  among  the  Macedonian 
peasants,  or,  as  they  put  it,  *  the  time  of  the  feast  of  St.  Demetrios.' 

That  feast  occurs  on  the  26th  of  October  (o.s.) — a  month  which 
is  called,  in  peasant  parlance,  after  the  saint,  A^/x^r/HaT^s.  This 
month  also  marks  the  commencement  of  seed-time.2 

Further,  modern  Greek  weddings,  like  the  ancient  Mysteries  of 
Eleusis,  are  always  celebrated  on  a  waxing  moon. 

Thus  St.  Demetrios,  both  by  his  name  and  by  his  connexion 
with  seed-time,  is  proclaimed  as  the  Christian  successor  of  Demeter, 
the  patroness  of  crops,  according  to  a  common  evolution  of  modern 
from  ancient  Greek  religion  too  well  known  to  need  amplification 
here.  Suffice  it  to  mention  only,  as  an  example,  the  similar  process 
by  which  "HXtos-,  the  Sun-god,  has  in  popular  veneration  been  sup- 
planted by  the  prophet  'HXtas  (Elijah),  to  whom  are  dedicated  chapels 
on  the  hill-tops  once  occupied  by  shrines  belonging  to  his  heathen 
predecessor. 

Another  point  worth  noting  is  that  not  only  the  sowing  of  corn, 
but  also  marriage  is  closely  associated  with  St.  Demetrios.  Now,  it 
is  held,  with  good  reason,  by  some  authorities  that  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  besides  being  a  dramatic  celebration  of  the  growth  of  corn, 
also  explained  sexual  relations  and  the  process  of  birth.  Indeed, 
the  generation  of  plants  and  the  generation  of  human  beings  have 
always  been  associated  by  the  poetic  Greek  mind  from  Homer  onwards.3 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Demeter  should  be  connected  with 
both.  It  is,  surely,  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  that  St.  Demetrios 
at  the  present  day  should  be  the  patron  of  both,  and  that  his  name 
and  feast  should  be  as  closely  associated  with  seed-time  and  marriage 
as  the  name  of  Demeter  and  the  Mysteries  performed  in  her  honour 
were  in  antiquity. 

(2)  One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries 

1  All  the  points  in  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  to  which  I  am  going  to  draw  attention 
in  my  parallelism  are  to  be  found  in  the  well-known  works  of  modern  writers,  such  as 
T.  Taylor's  Eleusinian  Mysteries ;  H.  P.  Foucart's  Recherches  sur  VOrigine  et  la 
Nature  des  Mysteres  d'Eleusis ;  &c. 

*  Macedonian  Folklore,  pp.  65-66.  To  the  chapter  on  Marriage  (pp.  146-91) 
in  that  book  I  refer  the  reader  for  all  the  details  of  the  modern  wedding  ceremonies, 
with  one  exception,  alluded  to  in  the  following  pages. 

8  otri  Kfp  (j>vAAa>»/  761/6^,  rolri  Se  Kal  avSpwv.  Horn.  II.  vi.  146  ;  cp.  Mimnerm.  Eleg. 
ii.  1-5,  &c.  The  word  o-7r6p,ua  is  used  to  denote  the  seed  of  plants  and  animals  alike, 
and  the  term  fyoros  the  tillage  of  the  soil  and  the  procreation  of  children  (e.g.  •)  cfy*os 
tirl  iralSwv  -yvtiffiuv  hp6Tif,t  the  usual  formula  in  Athenian  marriage  contracts).  Cp. 
&povpa  in  the  sense  both  of  arable  land  and  of  woman,  ap6a>,  &c.  On  the  close  con- 
nexion between  agriculture  and  marriage  among  the  early  Italians,  see  Mommsen, 
History  of  Rome  (Eng.  tr.),  vol.  i.  p.  45  n. 
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were  the  numerous  public  processions,  songs,  and  joyful  shouts  of  the 
crowds.  These  are  also  among  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the 
modern  peasant  wedding  celebrations.  The  raillery  and  jests,  more 
or  less  coarse,  in  which  the  mystae  indulged,  especially  on  the  notorious 
bridge  of  Kephissos,  find  their  exact  parallel  in  the  similar  exhibitions 
of  rustic  wit  which  enliven  the  modern  marriage  processions  and 
banquets.  These  features  indicate  a  general  similarity  which,  by 
itself,  would  not  suffice  to  establish  a  claim  to  relationship  between 
the  modern  marriage  and  the  ancient  Mysteries.  But  this  similarity 
grows  closer  the  deeper  we  enter  into  a  comparison  of  details. 

(3)  The  Mysteries  lasted  eight  days  :  so  does  the  peasant  wedding  ; 
each  day  in  both  cases  being  dedicated  to  special  functions.    An 
essential  part  of  the  Mysteries,  as  a  preparation  to  initiation,  was 
a  public  purification  by  bathing,  which  took  place  in  the  evening  of 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  was  followed  by  a  banquet  of  the  initiates. 
In  the  modern  marriage  celebrations  also,  on  the  fifth  day,  both 
bride  and  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  their  respective  suites,  repair 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  to  public  baths  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Also,  these  modern  purifications,  like  those  of  the  ancient  mystae,  are 
followed  by  a  banquet. 

(4)  The  third  day  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  was  spent  by  the 
initiates  in  idleness  and  frugal  feeding ;  so  is  the  third  day  in  the 
modern  wedding.     No  function  or  feast  must  take  place  on  that  day, 
the  explanation  now  given  being  that  Tuesday  (TpLTTj  '  the  third  day  ' 

•  of  the  week)  is  unlucky. 

(5)  The  Eleusinian  initiates,  in  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  went 
in  procession  led  by  a  torch-bearer  to  the  temple  of  Demeter.    In 
the  modern  wedding,  in  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  two  boys,  one 
bearing  a  lantern  (the  modern  equivalent  of  a  torch),  and  the  other 
a  flagon  of  wine  crowned  with  flowers,  go  round  to  invite  the  guests  to 
the  coming  festivities. 

(6)  Absolute  silence   was   strictly  enjoined  upon  the  Eleusinian 
initiates — the  very  word  mystes  meaning  '  one  with  closed  lips  '  (from 
fjiv^co  or  JJLVW).     In  the  modern  wedding  absolute  silence  is  as  strictly 
enjoined  upon  the  bride  from  the  moment  when  she  is  adorned  for  the 
ceremony  to  the  close  of  the  proceedings.     The  rule  is  so  rigid  that  a 
bride  who  has  been  known  to  break  it  never  hears  the  last  of  it  to 
the  end  of  her  life.     This  conventional  rule  is  also  emphasised  in  some 
of  the  wedding  songs,  in  which  not  only  the  bride's  lips  but  also  her 
eyelids  are  figuratively  described  as  '  stitched.' 4    It  is,  perhaps,  not 
irrelevant  to  note  here  that  the  ancient  verb  from  which  the  word 
mystes  is  derived  means  to  close  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  lips ;  and,  if 
our  information  regarding  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  was  less  scanty, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  we  might  find  that  closed  eyes  were  enjoined 
upon  the  initiates  as  well  as  closed  lips. 

4  See,  for  example,  Macedonian  Folklore,  p.  168. 
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(7)  In  the  ancient  Mysteries,  on  the  sixth  day,  the  statue  of  lacchus 
was  carried  in  procession  along  the  sacred  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis 
amidst  songs  of  joy  and  shouts.  On  the  way  there  was  a  short  pause 
at  a  sacred  fig-tree,  and  wooden  images  of  the  god  were  made  from  it. 
In  the  modern  wedding  celebrations  the  sixth  day  is  devoted  to  an 
excursion  into  the  country  by  the  bridegroom's  young  friends  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  wood  ('s>  ra  %v\a).  The  return  journey  is  per- 
formed in  procession,  and  as  the  wood-carriers  draw  near  the  village, 
they  are  met  by  a  band  of  drums  and  pipes,  which  accompanies 
them  home,  and  on  the  way  a  special  song  is  sung.  This  wood  is 
now  used  for  the  fires  lighted  on  the  wedding-day ;  but  the  cere- 
mony may  not  improbably  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  times  when  the 
wood  cut  on  the  sixth  day  was  used  for  making  '  wooden  images  '  of 
the  god  lacchus. 

(8)  A  basket  (icd\a6os)  played  an  important  part  at  that  stage 
of  the  Eleusinian  rites  which  preceded  the  last  act,  and  was  designated 
the '  handing  over  of  the  sacred  things  '  (TrapdSoo-i?  rwv  ispwv).  These 
'  sacred  things '  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  box,  tasted,  then  placed 
in  a  basket,  and  from  the  basket  replaced  in  the  box.  Among  the 
'  sacred  things '  in  question  were  a  pomegranate,  a  sesame  cake, 
and  salt. 

Now,  first  as  to  the  basket.  '  The  bridal  wreaths,  threads  of  gold, 
&c.,  which  the  bridegroom  sends  to  the  bride  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  their  union  is  to  be  solemnised  at  church — that  is,  at 
the  stage  of  the  wedding  ceremonies  immediately  preceding  the  last 
act  of  the  whole  drama — are  called  in  some  parts  Kavsia-ia  (things  or 
presents  '  of  the  basket ') ;  the  word  preserving  the  term  /cdveov  or 
basket  which  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  the  sacred  barley  at  sacri- 
fices.5 In  other  parts  the  objects  mentioned  are  called  'irodsais. 
And  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  airsOs^riv  was  the  very  term 
employed  by  the  initiates  at  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  in  the  ceremony 
referred  to,  as  is  shown  by  the  symbol  or  formula  preserved  by  Clement 
of  -Alexandria  :  'Ez^oTSucra,  sirtov  rbv  KVKSWVCL,  8\a/3ov  SK  Kurrrff, 
eysva-d/jLrjv,  air&Qi^v  sis  /cd\a6ov  ical  s/c  tcaXdOov  sis  Ki<rrj)V. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  name  of  the  basket  that  has  been  preserved. 
The  bridal  wreaths,  &c.,  are  actually  carried  to  church  ceremoniously 
by  the  '  best  woman  '  in  a  basket  (ica\d6i),  covered  over.  When  the 
wedding  is  being  solemnised  by  the  priest,  this  basket  is  uncovered, 
the  wreaths  are  taken  out  of  it,  are  consecrated  by  the  priest,  placed 
on  the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom ;  then  they  are  replaced 
in  the  basket  and  taken  home,  where  they  are  kept  for  ever  after  in 
the  holiest  part  of  the  Greek  house — the  shrine  containing  the  icons. 
I  take  it,  then,  that  these  consecrated  wreaths  are  the  modern 

5  See  Horn.  Od.  iii.  442  ;  Eur.  El.  1142  ;  Ar.  Pac.  948.  The  word  /caveov  itself 
apart  from  the  derivative  quoted  above,  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  quite  extinct  in  modern 
Greek. 
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representatives  of  some  of  the  '  sacred  things '  taken  out  of  the  box 
and  placed  in  the  basket  in  antiquity.  For  the  rest,  these  wreaths 
find  their  prototype  in  the  wreaths  worn  by  the  ancient  mystae. 

Now  as  to  the  '  sacred  things  '  of  the  Mysteries  :  the  pomegranate, 
the  sesame  cake,  and  the  salt. 

(9)  To  begin  with  the  pomegranate.     Besides  figuring  among  the 
*  sacred  things,'  this  fruit  is  in  another  way  connected  with  the  ancient 
Demeter  myth,  for  we  find  that  Pluto,  on  surrendering  Persephone 
to  her  mother,  in  order  to  compel  her  to  live  with  him  part  of  the 
year,  secretly  gave  her  the  pip  of  a  pomegranate.     In  the  modern 
marriage  celebrations  the  pomegranate  occurs  at  least  twice  :  first, 
the  bridegroom  on  nearing  the  bride's  house  throws  a  pomegranate 
over  her  roof ;  secondly,  when,  after  the  ceremony  at  church,  the 
bride  enters  her  new  home,  she  is  made  to  crush  under  her  foot  a 
pomegranate.    In  both  cases  the  underlying  idea,  no  doubt,  is  to 
attract  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom,  as  Persephone  was  to  be  attracted 
by  Pluto. 

As  to  the  sesame  cake.  A  cake  smeared  with  honey  and  sprinkled 
with  sesame  is  one  of  the  modern  '  consecrated  things,'  as  it  was 
among  the  ancient  '  sacred  things.'  This  cake  is  prepared  with  great 
solemnity  by  the  bride's  kinswomen,  and,  together  with  a  cup  of  wine, 
is  placed  on  a  small  table  before  the  pair  when  the  ceremony  is  being 
performed  at  church.  The  priest  uses  that  cake  and  the  wine  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Holy  Communion  partaken  of  by  the  pair — thus 
1  consecrating '  the  cake  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  '  taste ' 
(cp.  sysvcrdfjLijv  in  the  ancient  formula  quoted  above).  Furthermore, 
the  ancient  mystae,  we  are  told,  partook  of  a  cake  made  of  sesame 
and  honey — an  extraordinarily  close  analogy  to  the  modern  cake — 
in  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  a  fast ;  precisely  as  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  do,  for  Holy  Communion  is,  of  course,  preceded  by  a  fast. 
Lastly,  in  this  connexion  the  mystae  used  the  expression  (strtov  rov 
KVKswva)  '  I  have  drunk  the  mixture,'  and  this  '  mixture '  partook 
of  the  nature  of  both  food  and  drink,  just  as  the  Host  does  in  the 
Greek  Church.  But  a  further  echo  of  the  formula  is  also  supplied 
by  the  expression  '  We  eat  the  mixture  '  (rpcoyovfjis  rb  /JLL^IO)  used  by 
the  bridesmaids  when  they  eat  buns  and  honey  solemnly  on  the  day 
on  which  the  bridal  cake  is  prepared. 

As  regards  the  salt,  this  article  also  occurs  in  the  wedding  cele- 
brations. When  the  bride,  having  entered  her  new  home,  is  stepping 
to  the  corner  allotted  to  her,  one  of  her  sisters-in-law  holds  over  her 
head  a  loaf  of  bread  with  a  salt  cellar  on  the  top  of  it. 

Other  details  offering  a  suggestive  parallelism  are  not  wanting. 

(10)  The  KVKSWV,  or  '  mixture  '  already  mentioned  as  partaken 
of  by  the  initiates,  consisted -of  barley-meal   and  water.    Ears  of 
barley  were  also  the  prize  awarded  to  the  victors  in  the  games  which 
formed  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Eleusinian  festivities.      Now, 
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in  the  island  of  Thasos,6  and,  of  course,  most  likely  elsewhere  also,  the 
bride,  when,  after  the  ceremony  at  church,  she  enters  the  bridegroom's 
house,  is  made  to  upset  with  her  foot  a  tray  containing  barley  and 
water.  Barley  also  figures  among  the  offerings  made  by  the  bride 
in  Macedonia  to  the  fountain-nymph  at  a  ceremony  which  will  be 
noted  in  the  sequel. 

(11)  In  the  ancient  Mysteries,  on  the  way  to  Eleusis,  the  descendants 
of  the  hero  Crocon,  who  once  reigned  over  the  Thriasian  Plain,  fastened 
on  to  the  right  arm  and  left  foot  of  the  mystae  a  saffron  band.    In  the 
modern  wedding  celebrations  such  bindings  are  extremely  common. 
On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  one  of  the  bride's  brothers  binds  a 
sash  round  her  waist  with  three  knots.     When  the  bridegroom  has 
come  to  fetch  her,  the  bride's  sister  ties  a  handkerchief  round  his 
neck,  while  the  bride  herself  ties  another  round  the  '  best  man's ' 
neck. 

(12)  Another  suggestive  point  is  presented  by  an  incident  which 
occurs  on  the  very  last  (eighth)  day  of  the  wedding  celebrations. 
After  the  return  from  church  a  cock  is  offered  to  the  bridegroom  by 
the  bride's  kinsmen.     Further,  in  the  midst  of  the  uproarious  banquet 
which  follows,  someone  rushes  down  into  the  poultry  yard,  catches 
the  biggest  cock  he  can  find,  and  whirls  it  round  twice.     Then  he 
flings  it  loose  and  all  the  guests  run  after  it.     Now,  the  last  act  of  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  which  took  place  on  the  eighth  day,  was  a 
sacrifice  to  Asklepios,  and  we  know  7  that  a  cock  was  the  bird  sacrificed 
to  Asklepios. 

Of  course  this  cock  episode  may  have  a  closer  connexion  with  an 
agricultural  superstition  than  with  a  survival  of  the  sacrifice  to  Askle. 
pios.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the  corn-spirit  often  assumes  the 
form  of  a  cock,  and  in  some  Slavonic  countries,  when  the  last  sheaf 
of  corn  is  about  to  be  bound,  the  master  lets  loose  a  cock  and  all  the 
harvesters  chase  it  till  they  catch  it.8  But  even  so,  the  incident  is 
significant,  for  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  in  their  primitive  form  were 
essentially  agricultural.  In  this  connexion  some  other  points  of 
interest  are  worth  noting. 

(13)  According  to  legend,  Triptolemos  was  instructed  by  Demeter 
in  the  use  of  corn  and  its  cultivation.     The  same  hero  is  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  plough.  Now,  Triptolemos  was  closely  associated 
with  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  and  if  the  modern  marriage  ceremonies 
bear  a  real  analogy  to  those  celebrations  we  may  look  for  some  tangible 
reminders  of  the  gifts  of  Demeter  to  Triptolemos.     As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  have  such  a  reminder.      The  bride  on  entering  her  new  homo 
is  obliged  to  set  her  right  foot  upon  a  ploughshare. 

6  This  note  on  the  marriage  customs  in  Thasos  was  taken  by  me  at  the  same  time, 
bat  through  an  oversight  was  not  embodied  in  my'book  on  Macedonian  Folklore. 

7  E.g.  T<£  'A0-K\T77ri£  6<f>ei'Aouev  &\fKTpv6va.     PL  Phaed.  Ixvi. 

"  See  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  vol.  i.  pp.  7  foil.  (1st  ed.). 
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(14)  Another  '"  feature  of  the  ancient  Mysteries  were  the  plemo- 
choae.  Two  earthen  vessels  were  filled  with  water  or  wine  and  broken 
on  the  ninth  day.  Also  the  initiates,  during  the  last  act  of  the 
proceedings,  '  carried  a  vessel  '  (sKspvo^oprja-a)  to  the  temple  of 
Demeter. 

Three  points  are  here  to  be  noted  :  (1)  the  '  breaking,'  (2)  the  pouring 
out  of  water  or  wine,  and  (3)  the  '  vessel-carrying.' 

As  to  the  '  breaking  '  the  nearest  parallel  offered  by  the  peasant 
wedding  is  the  following  :  In  some  districts  of  Macedonia  two  big 
ring-cakes  are  made,  and  the  bride  wears  them  round  her  arms  on 
the  wedding-day.  During  the  procession  to  the  bridegroom's  house, 
after  the  ceremony  at  church,  she  breaks  one  of  them  half-way  to  the 
house,  and  the  other  at  the  entrance,  and  scatters  the  pieces  to  right 
and  left  among  the  crowd.  In  parts  where  the  two  ring-cakes  are 
not  in  use,  she  breaks  upon  her  head  one  cake  and  throws  the  pieces 
over  her  shoulder. 

As  to  the  pouring  out  of  water  or  wine,  when  the  bride  mounts 
the  steps  of  her  new  home  a  ewer  is  handed  to  her,  and  she  pours 
out  the  water,  or  an  earthen  jug  filled  with  water  is  placed  in  her  way, 
and  she  upsets  it  with  a  vigorous  kick. 

The  '  vessel-carrying,'  however,  survives  in  all  its  antique  pic- 
turesqueness.  On  the  Wednesday  following  the  ceremony  at  church 
the  bride,  arrayed  in  her  second  best  apparel  and  accompanied  by  two 
of  her  husband's  nearest  kinswomen,  or  by  her  own  mother  and  her 
mother-in-law,  goes  to  the  village  fountain,  carrying  thither  a  new 
pitcher  upon  her  shoulder.  Similar  vessels  are  borne  by  her  com- 
panions. Into  these  vessels  are  thrown  cloves,  flowers,  coins  and 
wheat  and  barley,  which  are  then  poured  out  into  the  fountain,  as 
propitiatory  offerings  to  the  presiding  nymph.  The  vessels  are  then 
washed,  filled  with  water,  and  emptied  outside  the  entrance  of  the 
house.  The  offerings  of  wheat  and  barley,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  Demeter,  and  if  they  are  made  to  the  nymph 
of  the  fountain,  that  is  simply  because  the  worship  of  Demeter  has 
been  superseded  by  that  of  the  lesser  deities  of  paganism  —  as  has  been 
the  case  with  many  of  the  other  great  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Greek 
pantheon.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  this  modern  rite,  like  the 
ancient  tcspvotyopla,  takes  place  when  the  *  initiation  '  is  complete. 

Hitherto  the  points  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn  represent 
the  bride  and,  in  a  much  smaller  degree,  the  bridegroom  mostly  in 
the  character  of  mystae.  Some  other  points,  not  less  noteworthy, 
seem  to  present  them  in  the  light  of  Persephone  and  her  abductor 
Pluto. 

(15)  The  bride  in  the  wedding  songs  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
KO/JT;.  The  word,  of  course,  means  in  modern  Greek  nothing  more 
than  '  girl  '  or  '  daughter,'  just  as  it  meant  in  antiquity.  Yet,  the 
frequent  use  of  it  in  this  connexion  lends  some  colour,  if  nothing 
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more,  to  the  analogy  between  the  marriage  celebrations  and  the 
myth  of  Demeter  and  her  K oprj.  This  analogy,  however,  is  more 
vividly  illustrated  by  the  semblance  of  abduction  of  the  bride  by  the 
bridegroom  of  which  the  Macedonian  wedding  contains  many  ex- 
amples, by  the  bride's  conventional  reluctance  to  be  led  away  from 
her  maternal  home,  and  by  the  generally  mournful  character  of  the 
wedding-songs — a  character  which  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
name  *  Joy '  (xaP<*>)  by  which  the  wedding  itself  is  called.  In  these 
songs,  it  must  be  noted,  the  father  does  not  appear,  the  laments  on 
both  sides  being  restricted  to  mother  and  daughter.  In  one  of  them 
the  latter,  allegorised  into  a  bird,  is  represented  as  wandering  over 
the  laurel  groves  and  wailing  : 

Ah  me,  how  shall  I  cross  these  three  seas 
And  three  more,  in  order  to  get  to  my  mother  ? 

Persephone  might  have  so  wailed  and  longed  for  the  mother  from 
whom  she  had  been  torn  by  Pluto. 

The  modern  mother,  on  her  part,  like  Demeter,  laments  the  loss 
of  her  daughter  at  great  length  and  with  considerable  bitterness.  In 
one  of  the  songs  she  says  : 

O  ihou  fellow-mother-in-law,  what  harm  have  I  done  to  thee 

That  thou  shouldst  have  sent  thine  eagle 

To  snatch  away  my  dear  bird 

And  rob  my  courtyard  of  its  beauty  ? 

(16)  In  this  connexion  we  have  to  note  a  very  striking  parallel 
to  Persephone's  return  to  her  mother.  On  the  Friday  after  the 
marriage  the  bride  goes  back  to  her  mother's  home,  where  she  stays 
till  Sunday,  and  there  has  her  hair  washed  by  her  with  water  medicated 
with  yellow  flowers  gathered  and  dried  for  the  purpose.  This  visit 
is,  most  suggestively,  called  '  return  '  ('E-Trto-T/oo^a  or 
In  some  districts  it  is  known  as  '  counter- wedding '  ( 
presumably  in  allusion  to  the  second  going  of  the  bride  to  her  husband. 
Both  terms  and  practice  fit  in  with  the  myth  according  to  which  the 
K 0/377  was  carried  off  by  Pluto,  returned  to  her  mother,  and  then  went 
back  to  Pluto  for  part  of  the  year. 

Many  of  the  points  enumerated  above,  taken  each  by  itself,  could, 
perhaps,  be  traced  to  other  sources ;  but,  if  considered  as  a  whole, 
they  constitute,  I  think,  a  fairly  striking  analogy  to  the  Demeter  and 
Persephone  legend  as  expounded  in  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 

G.  F.  ABBOTT. 
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THE    IMPOTENCE    OF   SOCIALISM 

A   REJOINDER 


IT  is  with  interest  that  I  have  read  the  reply  which  Mr.  Kamsay 
Macdonald  has  made  in  these  columns  to  an  article  on  Socialism 
which  appeared  in  the  February  number  of  this  Review. 

In  now  offering  some  rejoinder  to  what  my  critic  has  to  say 
it  may  save  trouble  if  I  begin  by  briefly  summarising  the  main 
points  with  which  in  the  article  in  question  I  was  attempting  to 
deal. 

(1)  Seeing,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  certain  well-known  Liberal 
statesmen  had  recently  advanced  the  view  that  Socialism  should  be 
treated  as  a  mere  *  bogey,'  I  ventured  to  demur  to  this  view  and  to 
bring  forward  evidence  that  Socialism,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  well- 
organised  political  movement,  full  of  life  and  energy,  and  of  steadily 
increasing  importance. 

(2)  Secondly,  it  was  my  contention  that  those  who  saw  in  Socialism 
a  real  danger  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State  ought  to  unite  in  en- 
deavouring to  avert  this  danger,  and  that  the  Socialistic  campaign 
in  the  constituencies  could  only  be  met  successfully  by  a  counter- 
campaign   conducted   with   equal   vigour   and  equal   thoroughness. 
I  advocated  perseverance  in  useful  elementary  spade  work,  and  I 
pleaded  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  such  light  on  the  many  and  complex 
questions  at  issue  as  might  render  possible  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  ideals  and  aims  of  Socialism. 

(3)  In  the  third  place  an  endeavour  was  made  to  give  some  general 
idea  of  what  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  of  the  Socialist  might 
be  like  when,  '  through  gradual  and  progressive  stages,'  it  had  at 
length  attained  maturity.     It  was  assumed,  too,  that  this  gradual 
transformation  must  logically  involve  various  important  changes, 
both  economic  and  political,  and  some  of  these  changes  were  con- 
jecturally  enumerated  by  way  of  illustration. 

(4)  Assuming  the  New  Republic  to  have  arrived,  and  to  have 
got  itself  into  working  order,  there  followed  next  a  brief  review  of 
what  would  probably  turn  out  to  be  its  weak  points,  and  also  of 
what  appeared  to  be  some  of  its  more  objectionable  features. 

(5)  And,  in  conclusion,  a  glance  was  given  at  the  alternative 
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policy  of  gradual  Social  Reform,  the  policy  of  mending  without  ending 
the  traditional  historic  State,  the  State,  that  is,  which  stands  based 
on  personal  liberty,  private  property,  and  the  family ;  the  policy 
which  aims  at  a  judicious  combination  of  the  respective  advantages 
both  of  Collectivism  and  of  that  which,  from  want  of  a  better  name, 
is  usually  spoken  of  as  Individualism,  while  disclaiming  any  exclusive 
devotion  to  either  of  these  two  opposite  schools. 

With  the  first  of  these  propositions,  which  have  thus  been  very 
shortly  summarised,  we  need  not  here  have  anything  to  do.  No  one 
can  suppose,  whatever  Liberal  statesmen  may  have  said,  that  Mr. 
Macdonald  would  desire  to  belittle  or  to  disparage  a  movement  to  the 
success  of  which  he  is  dedicating  his  time  and  his  abilities. 

Nor  does  the  second  of  them  require  more  than  just  a  passing 
reference.  My  critic  evidently  cannot  believe  either  that  I  wish  to 
understand  Socialism,  as  expounded  in  some  of  its  published  literature, 
or  that  I  am  capable  of  so  doing,  but  only  that  I  am  capable  of  wilfully 
misrepresenting  it.  And  questions  so  closely  bordering  on  the  personal 
are  matters  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  matters  moreover  in  which 
the  general  public  can  never  take  the  very  smallest  interest. 

It  is  mainly,  therefore,  with  the  substance  of  the  last  three  of 
my  propositions  that  we  shall  be  occupied,  and  I  propose  accordingly 
to  confine  myself  to  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Macdonald  has  just  recently 
made  in  connexion  with  their  subject  matter. 

Surely  it  is  rather  hard  that  he  should  have  begun  by  attributing 
to  my  heated  imagination  that  prospective  limitation  of  private 
property  which,  at  no  suggestion  of  mine,  Mr.  Grayson,  who  was 
returned  to  this  Parliament  as  a  Socialist,  announced  in  July  last 
to  a  public  meeting  in  his  constituency.  I  can  assure  both  these 
gentlemen  that  if  it  were  permitted  me,  let  us  say  some  few  genera- 
tions hence,  to  return  to  this  earth  under  the  dispensation  of  a  Socialist 
Republic  I  should  very  much  wish  to  retain  both  for  myself  and  for 
my  friends  a  good  deal  more  than  that  somewhat  exiguous  outfit  of 
tooth-brush  and  tooth-pick  which  seems,  alas !  to  be  Mr.  Grayson's 
austere  limit. 

But  Mr.  Macdonald  is  by  no  means  content  with  this  fathering 
upon  me  of  other  people's  children.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  in  treating 
of  Socialism  I  have  drawn  what  he  calls  an  '  absurd  caricature,'  and, 
he  adds  that  as  no  Socialistic  State  of  any  kind  or  sort  could  come 
into  political  existence  except  *  by  the  exercise  of  democratic  power,' 
I  have  in  consequence  levelled  an  indictment '  against  a  whole  people.' 
Now  if  we  were  stickling  for  rigorous  accuracy,  I  suppose  that  for 
'  whole  people '  we  might  rather  have  expected  '  a  majority  of  the 
electorate.'  But  the  sentence  would  not  then  have  run  so  well,  and 
besides  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  splitting  straws. 

Well,  to  level  an  indictment  against  a  whole  people  (or  even  against 
a  whole  electorate)  is  quite  a  big  thing  for  anyone  to  attempt. 
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Why,  Burke  himself  felt  constrained  to  say  that  it  could  not 
be  done.  For  mere  pigmies  to  essay  so  arduous  a  task  would  at  tie 
best  be  but  a  sorry  jest.  If  then,  in  that '  nervous  outburst '  of  mine, 
I  have  unconsciously  achieved  so  much,  I  can  only  look  for  comfort 
and  consolation  to  the  reflection  that  should  this  grave  news  ever 
reach  their  ears  the  people  will  not  in  the  least  degree  resent  it.  The 
indictment,  be  it  ever  so  reprehensible  in  itself,  will  prove  of  no  more 
practical  efficacy  than  did  the  famous  curse  which  the  Cardinal  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  pronounced  on  the  peccant  Jackdaw,  a  curse  of 
which  the  narrator  has  to  confess  that  it  fell  sadly  flat : 

But  what  gave  rise 
To  no  little  surprise, 
Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse  ! 

I  know  of  course  that  to  question  the  infallibility  of  Democracy 
may  sound  in  some  quarters  like  distrusting  the  law  of  gravitation. 
But,  in  order  to  give  Democracy  welcome  as  the  sturdy  champion  of 
personal  liberty,  and  as  the  harbinger  of  much  that  is  good  and  helpful 
for  us  as  a  nation,  it  is  not  necessary  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  its  deficien- 
cies. It  is  difficult  to  read  history  with  any  attention  and  yet  to 
continue  steadfast  in  the  faith  that  '  Vox  populi '  must  always  be 
Vox  Dei.9  Rather  does  the  lesson  of  history  seem  to  teach  us  that 
no  forms  of  Government  are  ever  perfect,  and  that  even  Democracies 
must  occasionally  be  held  to  come  under  the  same  judgment  which 
the  Thirty- Nine  Articles  have  meted  out  to  General  Councils,  to  wit 
that  they  have  '  erred,'  and  that  very  possibly  they  may  err  again, 
Was  it  not  James  Lowell — a  man,  by  the  way,  who  ought  to  have  had 
a  rich  fund  of  knowledge  on  the  subject — who  wrote,  not  so  very 
long  ago, 

I  tell  ye  wut,  my  judgment  is  you're  pooty  sure  to  fail 

Ez  Ion'  'z  the  head  keeps  turm'n'  back  for  counsel  to  the  tail  ? 

But  I  am  digressing  into  what  perhaps  may  be  held  to  belong  to 
another  story,  and  it  is  time  for  me  to  regain  the  track. 

In  place,  then,  of  my  '  absurd  caricature  '  with  its  '  dishevelled 
features  '  (just  for  all  the  world  as  if  the  poor  thing,  in  its  facial  organs, 
had  been  overtaken  with  afflictions  which,  up  to  now,  had  invaded 
only  our  hair  or  dress  !)  Mr.  Macdonald  presents  us  with  what  he 
considers  to  be  a  really  faithful  likeness,  a  master's  own  study  of 
Socialism  from  '  the  point  of  view  of  the  Socialist.' 

Before  turning  to  the  contemplation  of  this  suggestive  work,  may 
I  ask  permission  to  express  a  difficulty  in  which,  as  I  am  but  a  beginner, 
it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  Mr.  Macdonald  will  a  little 
sympathise  with  me.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  making  sure  as  to  which,  if 
any,  of  the  publicly  exhibited  portraits  of  Socialism  has  been  accepted, 
by  those  who  know,  as  the  undisputed  standard  likeness.  Of  course 
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even  the  veriest  amateur  can  see  the  general  family  resemblance 
which  is  common  to  them  all,  but  still,  if  we  can  rest  content  with 
three,  the  one  in  the  possession  of  the  Independent  Labour  party  does 
differ  in  some  respects  from  that  executed  for  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation,  and  both,  I  fancy,  from  those  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  great  Continental  galleries.  And  this  difficulty  is  not  any  mere 
abstract  and  theoretical  difficulty,  a  difficulty  invented  out  of  one's 
own  head  just  for  the  sheer  fun  of  the  thing.  It  obviously  has  a  real 
practical  bearing  on  that  little  matter  of  the  '  caricature.'  For 
before  critics  can  be  qualified  to  adjudge  a  picture  to  be  a  caricature 
they  ought  surely  to  have  come  to  some  agreement  among  themselves 
as  to  the  genuine  features  of  the  original.  Unless  therefore  it  can  be 
shown  that  I  have  produced  something  which,  if  I  may  borrow  from 
the  dramatist,  is  a  mere  burlesque  of  orthodox  and  canonical  Socialism, 
whatever  this  may  be,  it  is  not  apparent  on  what  ground  my  picture, 
however  poorly  sketched,  should  be  pilloried  as  a  caricature.  So  long 
as  Socialists  speak  with  discordant  voices,  not  to  mention  that, 
in  many  cases,  their  voices  display  a  quite  surprising  range  and  com- 
pass, how  are  we  to  be  certain  what  Socialism  is  ?  And  so  long  as 
we  are  uncertain  about  Socialism  as  it  is  in  itself,  how  can  we  be 
certain  about  its  caricatures  ? 

But  to  condescend  to  details  is  not  perhaps  a  very  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  ordinary  Socialist.  In  the  matter,  for  example, 
of  providing  meals  for  school  children,  how  vexed  he  is  if  some 
pedantic  councilman  should  vote  for  finding  out,  by  personal  visits, 
what  homes  need  help  of  this  kind  and  what  homes  do  not !  Rather 
might  we  imagine  his  sympathies  to  be  with  that  tumultuous  Ephesian 
crowd  who,  in  far-ofi  Apostolic  days,  relieved  their  pent-up  emotions 
by  a  ceaseless  shout  of  '  Great  Diana  ! '  And  when  Mr.  Macdonald 
inviteS  me  to  come  with  him  and  see  if  his  be  not  the  standard  likeness 
of  which  we  are  all  in  search,  I  am  not  sure  that  all  my  troubles  will 
even  then  be  found  to  vanish.  Still  to  refuse  a  kindly  invitation  is 
churlish.  Let  us  journey  on  together. 

Turning  to  his  recent  article  I  find  myself  in  somewhat  question- 
able company.  It  appears  that,  in  common  with  a  set  of  '  queer 
religious  fanatics,'  I  have  been  indulging  in  *  dreams  of  beasts  and 
monsters.'  To  put  it  in  language  somewhat  less  ornate,  I  had  in  my 
article  made  bold  to  denounce  a  propaganda  which,  as  I  conceived, 
might  be  characterised  as  sweeping  aside  '  the  influences  of  religion, 
of  patriotism,  of  the  sense  of  historic  continuity  and  of  a  common 
national  heritage,  of  family  affection  and  of  home  ties,'  and  in  doing 
this  I  seem  to  have  caused  Mr.  Macdonald's  good  taste  to  *  twinge 
at  the  bombast.'  The  more  important  question,  however,  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned,  is  not  whether  what  I  wrote  was  bom- 
bastic but  whether  it  was  substantially  true, 
i  •'  >  The^oldest  of  the  Socialistic  organisations  at  present  domiciled 
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in  London  is  the  Social  Democratic  Federation.  It  was  founded, 
I  think,  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman  in  or  about  1881,  and  Mr.  Hyndman 
is  still  on  its  executive  committee.  In  company  with  Mr.  Macdonald 
he  went  to  represent  the  English  Socialists  at  the  International  Labour 
and  Socialist  Congress,  held  in  August  last  at  Stuttgart.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  contended  that,  in  quoting  from  the  popular  publications 
of  this  doyen  of  English  Socialism,  I  am  either  producing  '  a  few 
extracts  from  the  private  opinions  of  one  or  two  men  who  happen  to  be 
Socialists,'  or  that  I  am  garnering,  as  Mr.  Macdonald  elsewhere  puts  it, 
'  from  erratic  and  irresponsible  utterances.' 

I  am  not  ungrateful,  by  the  way,  to  my  critic  for  his  friendly  hint 
that  it  is  no  part  of  even  an  '  anti-Socialist's  '  business  to  invade  men's 
privacy  or  to  listen  at  their  key-holes.  But  it  remains  not  merely 
legitimate,  but  perfectly  natural  for  anyone  who  may  be  occupied 
with  an  inquiry  into  the  creed  which  Socialists  profess,  to  go  to  head- 
quarters for  trustworthy  information,  and  to  be  guided  by  what  they 
have  written  or  said  in  public. 

Now  the  Catechism  of  Socialism l  is  a  work  which  officially  professes 
to  give  a  complete  view  of  modern  Socialist  theory  and  practice, 
and  last  year  it  reached  its  fifth  edition.  Addressed  to  '  Socialist 
students  and  the  public  generally,'  it  has  been  compiled  by  Messrs. 
Bax  and  Quelch,  of  whom  the  latter  is,  or  was,  on  the  executive  of  the 
S.D.F.  Of  what  is  commonly  meant  by  religion  it  speaks  as  follows. 
Dealing  with  man  as  centralised  in  States,  and  given  to  '  the  worship 
of  a  spiritual  deity  who  was  at  once  the  source  and  the  object  of  all 
moral  aspiration  '  (p.  26),  it  characterises  this  kind  of  worship  as 
involving  c  a  supposed  direct  relation  of  the  individual  soul  with  its 
God,  or  the  soul  of  the  universe,  in  contradistinction  to  a  direct  relation 
with  the  Social  body.'  And  on  page  33  we  learn  that  '  Socialism 
bases  its  views  of  the  universe  upon  positive  science  and  reasoned 
conclusions.'  It  has  '  hitherto  been  materialistic  as  opposed  to 
antiquated  conceptions  on  theological  dogma.' 

Mr.  Hyndman  puts  the  whole  matter  very  simply  for  us — '  Mind,' 
he  says,  '  is  itself  a  function  of  matter  '  (National  Review,  March  1908, 
p.  77).  I  take  this  as  being  a  concise  expression  of  the  Monism  of 
Haeckel,  and  no  one,  I  suppose,  will  be  found  to  lay  it  down  that  the 
doctrine  of  materialistic  Monism,  and  the  belief  in  God  as  a  Spirit, 
can  live  and  work  together  in  harmony  and  contentment. 

Dr.  Schaffle,  let  me  add,  who  had  a  better  knowledge  of  Socialistic 
teaching  than  most  of  us,  and  who  wrote  a  book  on  The  Impossibility 
of  Social  Democracy,  informs  his  readers  that '  Social  Democracy  has 
ex  cathedra  avowed  Atheism  to  be  its  religion '  (B.  Bosanquet's 
Translation,  p.  355). 

So  much  then  for  religion.    Now  for  patriotism,  or  the  old-fashioned 

1  This  pamphlet,  together  with  The  S.D.F. ;  its  Objects,  Principles,  and  Work, 
aims  at  explaining,  as  it  tells  us,  « the  general  trend  of  the  Socialist  movement.' 
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love  of  Fatherland.  '  Socialism,'  says  our  Catechism  (p.  35),  '  is 
essentially  international.'  It  is,  moreover,  '  utterly  opposed  to  Im- 
perialism,' and  it  desires  to  bring  about  '  amalgamation  between 
nations  as  soon  as  feasible,  and  as  close  as  possible,  under  the  red  flag 
of  Social  Democracy  which  does  not  recognise  national  distinctions.' 
I  have  always  believed,  however,  that  patriotism,  as  usually  under- 
stood, attached  the  most  vital  importance  to  these  distinctions. 

Next  as  to  *  historic  continuity,'  by  which  let  me  explain  that 
I  did  not  mean  purely  and  simply  the  relation  of  the  germ  to  the 
developed  growth. 

The  abolition  of  the  Monarchy  and  of  the  Empire  is,  of  course, 
an  integral  part  of  the  Programme  of  the  S.D.F.,  1907-8.  And  we 
learn  further  from  the  Catechism  that  '  the  position  of  the  Socialist 
party  in  every  civilised  country  is  one  of  hostility  to  the  existing 
political  order.  This  order  is  based  on  private  property.  Socialism 
is  essentially  revolutionary,  politically  and  economically,  as  it  aims 
at  the  complete  overthrow  of  existing  economic  and  political  conditions.' 
(Catechism,  p.  37.) 

So  again  as  to  family  life  and  ties. 

Indirectly,  these  are  attacked  by  such  requirements,  for  example, 
as  that,  under  a  Socialistic  State,  however  the  little  ones  may  be 
situated,  every  adult,  male  or  female,  must  be  daily  at  work  under 
the  State  authorities.  Such  a  requirement  would  surely  only  serve 
to  universalise  and  to  perpetuate  what  at  the  present  is  a  conspicuous 
blot  on  our  civilisation.  Directly,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  Catechism  (p.  39)  that '  the  existing  monogamic  relation 
is  simply  the  outcome  of  private  property.  When  private  property 
ceases,  any  attempt  at  coercion,  moral  or  material,  in  these  relations 
must  necessarily  become  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense.'  Property 
in  children  would  cease  to  exist,  and  marriage  will  be  '  an  association 
terminable  at  the  will  of  either  party.' 2  What  the  present  faith  of 
the  Independent  Labour  party  in  these  matters  may  be  I  know  not. 
As  to  the  faith  of  the  S.D.F.  I  hope  that  I  have  represented  it  with 
fairness.  In  any  case  there  appears  to  be  no  particular  reason  why 
we  should  be  guided  by  a  tutor  from  Bride  Street  rather  than  by  a 
tutor  from  Maiden  Lane,  by  the  Independent  Labour  party  rather 
than  by  the  Social  Democratic  Federation.  And  it  does  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  reasonable  deduction  from  the  evidence  above  cited,  that,  if  I  have 
been  sleeping  and  dreaming,  it  was  at  least  with  one  eye  open.  Until 
canonical  and  official  Socialism,  if  such  a  thing  there  is  or  ever  will  be, 
has  repudiated  the  S.D.F.  and  its  propaganda,  I  shall  continue  to 
demur  to  the  charge  that  I  have  drawn  any  caricature.  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  say  that  the  S.D.F.  speaks  for  all  Socialists.  I  only 
know  that  its  catechism  and  leaflets  enjoy  a  wide  circulation,  and  I 
surmise  that  it  may  at  least  be  taken  to  speak  for  itself.  Collectivism 
8  Socialism  :  its  Growth  and  Outcome,  p.  299.  Morris  and  Bax. 
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— so  it  announces  in  its  explanatory  memorandum — '  demands  the 
organisation  of  the  working-class  into  a  political  party  having  Socialism 
as  its  aim.  The  S.D.F.  is  that  party.' 

Let  us  pass  now  to  my  next  offence.  It  is  that  I  have  '  compiled  ' 
1  an  imaginary  programme,'  '  presented  it  as  the  immediate  demands 
of  the  Socialist  movement/  and  that  I  have  then  called  it '  absurd  and 
revolutionary.' 

Now  Mr.  Macdonald,  if  he  thinks  proper  to  quote  me,  should  do 
me  the  justice  of  quoting  me  correctly.  So  far  was  I  from  saying 
anything  about  '  immediate  demands '  that  I  had  described  the 
Co-operative  Commonwealth  as  Utopian,  a  thing  of  nowhere,  a  pattern 
lying  '  hidden  away  from  sight  in  the  dim  recesses  of  the  future.9  I  had 
said,  too,  that  Socialism  aimed  at  what  Mr.  Macdonald  himself  now 
tells  us  that  it  does  aim.  Its  aim,  he  says,  is  that  '  the  means  of 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange  should  be  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  community.'  I  had  assumed  that  the  transition  to  a  fully 
developed  Socialism  or  Collectivism  must  pass  *  through  gradual  and 
progressive  stages.'  This  assumption,  I  am  gratified  to  find,  is  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Macdonald  when  he  is  explaining  that  the  Socialism 
which  he  professes  is  not  revolutionary  but  evolutionary.  I  then 
threw  into  a  concrete  and  easily  intelligible  form  a  number  of  changes 
which  would  '  presumably  '  herald  the  declaration  of  the  Co-operative 
Commonwealth.  By  '  presumably,'  I  meant  that  they  were  changes 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  by 
'  herald,'  I  meant  '  precede  in  order  of  time,'  just  as  Huxley  speaks 
somewhere  of  earthquakes  as  having  often  been  the  heralds  of  volcanic 
eruptions.  To  describe  this  as  making  an  official  list  of  '  immediate 
demands  '  may,  in  Mr.  Macdonald's  words, '  be  a  pastime,  but  it  is  not 
criticism.'  It  almost  looks  as  if  at  this  juncture  in  his  address  Mr. 
Macdonald,  as  the  golfer  might  say,  had  taken  his  eye  off  the  ball, 
and  in  consequence  had  belaboured  the  air. 

*  Some,'  he  proceeds  (some,  that  is,  of  my  presumable  changes), 
'  are  not  immediate,  some  have  never  found  a  place  in  Socialist  pro- 
grammes at  all,  some  are  garnered  from  the  erratic  and  irresponsible 
utterances  of  odd  Socialists.'  As  I  have  above  remarked,  I  never 
represented  any  of  these  changes  as  being  '  immediate,'  and  I  have 
no  means  whatever  of  knowing  what  is  considered  *  erratic '  in  a 
Socialist  or  to  what  court  he  ought  to  hold  himself  responsible.  I 
thought,  and  I  still  think,  that  Monarchy,  our  hereditary  Chamber, 
and  Imperialism  would  have  to  quit  before  a  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth could  take  possession.  I  knew  then,  and  I  know  now,  that 
many  Socialists  who  were  of  the  school  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation  classed  the  repudiation  of  the  National  Debt  among  its 
'  Immediate  Reforms,  Financial  and  Fiscal.' 3  I  inferred  that  if 

3  The  S.D.F. :  its  Objects,  its  Principles,  and  its  Work,  p.  14.  Twentieth  Century 
Press. 
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private  property  had  to  go,  (and  in  Serfdom  to  Socialism,  p.  30,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  Socialist  deliverances,  we  learn  that  '  private  pro- 
perty '  is  '  the  enemy,')  the  channels  through  which  it  now  reaches  the 
holders  of  it  must  sooner  or  later  be  blocked.     Furthermore,   as 
Socialism  claimed  to  be  '  international,'  I  felt  fortified  at  the  time  in 
this  view  by  coming  across  the  opinion  which  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century  had  been  publicly  expressed  by  an  able  member  of  the 
French  Collectivists.     He  was  engaged  on  a  French  translation  of 
Marx  on  '  Capital,'  and  he  prefaced  it  with  an  introduction.     Like 
Mr.  Macdonald  he  had  a  poor  opinion  of  Utopianism,  but,  unlike  him, 
he  was  all  for  violent  measures.     '  The  suppression  of  the  share- 
holders,' he  wrote,  '  will  occasion  no  trouble.     It  is  only  necessary 
to  destroy  the  title-deeds,  shares,  or  obligations,  treating  these  dirty  docu- 
ments as  waste  paper.7  4     It  certainly  is  no  agreeable  '  pastime  '  to 
me  to  read  these  kind  of  hot-gospeller  utterances,  but  when  Mr. 
Macdonald  wishes  me  to  take  his  word  for  it  that  no  one  could  ever 
mean  them  seriously,  I  confess  that  I  feel  considerable  hesitation. 
What,  for  example,  would  he  desire  us  all  to  think  of    his  fellow- 
delegate,  the  other  day,  at  Stuttgart,  the  founder  of  the  S.D.F.  ? 
Is  he,  too,  among  the  '  irresponsibles '  ?     How  are  mere  outsiders, 
how  is  anyone,  to  tell  whose  views  are  intended  eventually  to  prevail  ? 
Anyhow  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  Mr.  Macdonald's  fellow-traveller 
has  recently  been  much  elated  owing  to  the  capture  at  Hull  of  the 
Trade  Unions  by  what  he  characterises  as  '  revolutionary  Social- 
Democracy.'  5    And  this  is  what  he  felt  about  the  Congress  at  which 
we  have  seen  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  company. 
'  If  a  vote  of  the  assembled  delegates  had  been  taken  ...  on  the 
existence  of  the  class  war,  the  material  conception  of  history,  the 
probability  of  cataclysmic  upset,  and  the  imperative  necessity  for 
complete  revolutionary  transformation,  our  opinions  (the  italics  are 
my  own)  would  have  been  carried  by  so  overwhelming  a  majority 
that  the  belated  minority  would  have  been  reduced  to  its  proper 
insignificance.'    It  is  easy  enough  to  laugh  all  this  out  of  court  as 
4  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing,'  but  at  any  rate  it  is  unambiguous. 
Moreover,  as  if  this  were   not  enough,  he  further  indulged  himself 
in  an  appreciation,  or  rather  a  depreciation,   of  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  party,  who  work  under  the  political  care  of  Mr.  Macdonald, 
which  is  so  little  complimentary  in  its  terms  that  I  prefer  not  to 
quote  it. 

I  hope  that  what  I  have  now  ventured  to  advance  may  be  accepted 
as,  in  some  measure,  constituting  a  fair  plea  for  suspense  of  judgment 
both  about  my  so-called  caricature,  and  also  about  those  mis- 
represented '  immediate  demands  '  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above. 

4  See  Lecky's  Democracy  and  Liberty,  vol.  ii.  p.  284, 

5  National  Review,  March  1908,  pp.  68  and  75. 
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Turning  away  now  from  the  militant  Socialism  of  the  '  Red  Flag,' 
let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Socialism  through  Mr.  Macdonald's  own 
glasses.  For  Mr.  Macdonald,  then,  Socialism  is  the  Socialism  of  the 
opportunist ;  or,  to  use  his  own  words, '  it  is  the  method  of  the  scientific 
experimenter,  the  process  of  evolution  as  opposed  to  that  of  revolu- 
tion.' Its  authorised  programme  is  '  An  eight  hours'  day,  a  work- 
able Unemployed  Act,  old  age  pensions,  abolition  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion and  the  gradual  transference  of  all  public  burdens  to  unearned 
incomes,  a  series  of  Land  Acts  aimed  at  the  ultimate  nationalisation 
of  the  land,  nationalisation  of  railways  and  mines,  and  Democratic 
political  reforms.' 

Any  make-pretend  of  criticising  such  a  programme  at  the  fag 
end  of  a  review-article  would  of  course  be  nothing  better  than  a  farce. 
All  that  need  now  be  said  about  it  is  that  no  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  many-sidedness  of  its  bearings  on  our  industrial  life  can  possibly 
be  arrived  at  without  a  great  amount  of  patient  thought  and  study — 
thought  and  study,  for  example,  such  as  Mr.  Mallock,  in  his  Critical 
Examination  of  Socialism,  has  been  giving  to  the  Socialistic  attack  on 
interest  and  to  the  practical  possibilities  of  social  reform.  Students 
endowed  with  his  fairness  of  mind,  his  acumen,  and  his  gift  of  lucid 
expression  are,  I  submit,  the  very  persons  to  whom  this  country  has 
now  to  look  for  the  diffusion  of  that  '  dry  light '  for  which  I  began 
by  pleading. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  item  in  the  above  programme  which 
proposes  to  do  away  with  indirect  taxation,  and  to  make  up  the 
yield  of  it  by  a  tax  on  '  unearned '  incomes,  I  should  like  just  to  say 
this.  Mr.  Macdonald  is  desirous,  he  tells  us,  of  avoiding  any  form 
of  taxation  which  would  be  a  discouragement  to  the  industrial  virtues. 
Now,  in  an  article  which  he  contributed  in  August  last  to  the  Con- 
temporary Review,  Mr.  Jesse  Quail  set  down  '  the  saved  wealth  of  our 
humbler  classes '  as  amounting  to  a  sum  which  might  probably  be 
found  '  considerably  to  exceed  one  thousand  millions  sterling.'  I 
quote  the  estimate  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  The  point  of  my 
reference  to  it  is  this,  that  the  desire  to  save  money  is  very  strongly 
characteristic  of  the  English  wage-earner  of  our  time.  Now,  might  it 
not  prove  to  be  most  discouraging  to  a  man's  4  industrial  virtue ' 
if  he  knew  of  a  surety  that  in  the  next  generation  his  savings  would 
all  be  taken  away  from  those  in  whose  interests  he  had  exercised 
so  much  self-denial,  and  would  be  annexed  by  an  omnivorous  State  ? 
Moreover,  since  the  State  till  does  not  fill  itself  automatically  out  of 
any  secret  subterranean  reservoir,  might  not  the  industrial  com- 
munity be  very  seriously  injured  by  the  confiscation  of  the  funds 
formerly  employed  in  fertilising  work  and  wages  all  over  the  country  ? 
Can  capital  be  taken  away,  while  no  new  wealth  is  being  created  in  its 
place,  without  a  corresponding  spasm  in  the  labour-market  ? 

There  now  remain  just  one  or  two  points  in  my  critic's  paper 
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upon  which  perhaps  I  ought  to  touch  before  I  biing  this  rejoinder 
to  an  end  and  put  away  my  pen. 

I  am  glad,  for  example,  to  find  that  the  '  irresponsible  tub-thumper  ' 
and  his  preachings  of  Socialism  come  in  for  heavy  chastisement, 
though  I  hardly  suppose  that  the  man  preaches  for  nothing,  if  time 
be  money  to  him  as  it  is  to  most  people.  The  servant  may  not  know 
so  much  as  his  lord,  but  this  much  at  any  rate  he  knows,  namely 
that  your  trout  is  best  tickled  in  muddy  waters. 

That  Socialism  has  done  much  to  compel  all  parties  '  to  concern 
themselves  more  than  ever  with  the  condition  of  the  people  and 
with  the  organisation  of  society,'  is  precisely  what  I  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged, as  my  '  symphony '  sank  '  more  calmly  to  rest,'  and  there  is 
no  use  in  repeating  it  again. 

One  of  my  difficulties,  however,  is  that  Mr.  Macdonald  will  in 
nowise  allow  me  even  to  try  to  think  out  the  problem  of  where  Socialism 
in  the  general  sense  of  Collectivism  is  eventually  going  to  land  (say) 
my  great-grandchildren.  This  is  a  little  unkind,  because  the  problem 
is  one  which  for  their  sakes,  as  well  as  for  its  own  intrinsic  interest, 
has  considerable  attractions  for  me.  '  The  Socialist  to-day,'  says 
Mr.  Macdonald,  *  is  living  in  1908,  and  his  task  is  to  get  1908  to  make 
its  contribution  to  the  foundations  of  the  coming  Socialist  State.' 
The  old  and  obsolete  Utopian,  we  learn,  only  made  an  utter  mess  of 
it.  He  *  came  to  grief  and  left  behind  him  an  inheritance  of  warnings 
and  mistakes  which  his  successors  have  had  to  live  down.'  '  The 
Socialist  organisation  grows,  it  is  not  created.'  To  help  this  growth 
along,  however,  Parliament,  under  Socialist  guidance,  does  try,  be 
it  borne  in  mind,  to  do  what  little  gardening  it  can  in  the  firm  con- 
fidence that '  the  future  will  become  clearer  as  we  go  on.' 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  multiply  quotations.  We  see  plainly 
enough  what  Socialism  has  come  here  to  do.  It  is  to  play  to  '  Evolu- 
tion '  that  anxious  and  responsible  part  which  Socrates,  in  the  Thece- 
tetusy  explains  that  he  has  been  divinely  commissioned  to  play  to  ideas 
and  to  knowledge  generally — the  part,  that  is,  of  a  male  midwife. 
Evolution,  let  us  imagine,  is  big  with  some  such  child  as  the  Centra- 
lisation of  the  Liquor  Traffic.  It  forthwith  becomes  the  function 
of  Socialism  to  see  that  the  mother  is  well  and  safely  delivered,  and 
that  her  offspring  is  suitably  looked  after. 

Suppose  now,  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  difficulty  which  was 
above  alluded  to,  suppose  that  we.  were  to  come  one  day  upon  our 
Socialist  as  he  was  busy  with  some  '  foundation  '  work,  which  chanced 
at  the  moment  to  be  his  allotted  task.  The  site,  be  it  understood, 
is  one  in  which  Mr.  Macdonald  and  myself  and  a  number  of  others  are 
jointly  interested,  and  the  cost  of  any  buildings  to  be  erected  upon 
it  will  have  eventually  to  be  shared  among  us  all.  '  Might  we  inquire,' 
we  ask,  4  what  you  are  preparing  to  put  up  here  ?  '  '  I'm  told,'  he 
makes  reply,  *  it's  to  be  a  People's  Palace.'  *  Should  we  be  allowed, 
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do  you  think,  as  shareholders  in  the  venture,  just  to  glance  at  the 
elevation-plans,  and  at  the  specifications  and  estimates  ?  '  At  this 
point  up  hurries  Mr.  Macdonald :  '  Why  are  you  interrupting  that 
workman  ?  '  says  he,  rather  roughly.  '  Oh,  we  were  just  inquiring 
if  the  plans  happened  to  be  accessible,  so  that  we  might  get  some 
kind  of  idea  of  the  building  for  which  we  have  to  hold  ourselves  both 
morally  and  pecuniarily  responsible.'  '  Plans,  indeed !  Why,  what 
will  you  be  wanting  next,  I  wonder  ?  Have  you  never  heard  of  that 
great  Promoter  and  Constructor  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Evolu- 
tion ?  If  you  had,  you  wouldn't  be  looking  around  for  plans.  He 
never  worries  about  things  of  that  sort.  Of  course  there  are  no 
plans.  The  Palace  is  perfectly  well  able  to  shape  itself  and  to  get 
its  roof  on  without  your  interference,  and  as  for  the  nature  of  the 
accommodation,  the  sanitation,  and  all  the  rest  of  your  silly  details, 
you  may  take  it  from  me  that  they  will  become  clear  enough  as  we 
go  along.' 

Analogies,  let  us  cheerfully  admit,  are  not  arguments.  To  make 
plans  as  an  architect  should  make  them  is  one  thing,  to  make  plans 
as  a  statesman  should  make  them  is  another  thing.  Human  beings 
do  not  fall  under  the  same  category  as  stones  and  mortar.  No,  they 
undoubtedly  do  not.  Still,  every  new  Act  of  Parliament,  and  every 
fresh  departure  in  Administration,  is  in  a  sense  a  plan,  and  no 
statesman  worthy  of  the  name  will  feel  himself  at  liberty,  if  he  is 
not  '  to  pull  ruin  on  the  State,'  to  dispense  with  the  duty  of  looking 
well  ahead.  He  cannot  afford  to  rest  content  with  mere  opportunist 
piece-work.  He  must  have  a  wide  and  comprehensive  intelligence. 
He  must  be  a  student  of  economic  causes  and  effects.  He  must 
exercise  sagacity,  foresight,  righteous  dealing,  impartial  justice. 

Now  it  is  recognised  as  common-sense,  when  we  are  ordering  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  not  to  leave  everything  to  our  tailor,  but  to  be 
'at  some  personal  pains  to  ensure  for  ourselves  a  good  fit.  In  the 
same  way  it  is  our  ordinary  practice  to  ascertain  what  port  a  ship  is 
bound  for  and  whether  the  new  locality  will  be  likely  to  meet  our 
requirements  before  we  book  our  passage.  But  for  some  inscrutable 
reason  it  is  held,  in  certain  quarters,  to  be  the  mark  of  a  born  idiot 
or  of  an  '  anti-Socialist,'  for  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  try  to 
realise  with  such  wits  as  we  may  have,  such  experience  of  human 
nature  as  is  ours,  and  such  guidance  as  may  be  within  our  reach, 
the  probable  conditions  of  that  political  and  social  world  in  which  a 
perfected  Collectivism  might  place  our  surviving  descendants  in  the 
days  of  the  Regeneration.  Even  a  clever  skit  may  for  this  purpose 
be  illuminating  in  its  way — '  Ridentem  dicere  verum  quid  vetat  ?  ' — 
and  almost  as  much  perhaps  may  be  learnt  from  such  a  work  as 
Richter's  Pictures  of  the  Socialistic  Future  as  from  some  ponderous 
volume  of  philosophic  criticism.  Yet,  just  because  one  abstraction, 
which  we  once  called  laissez  faire,  is  now  admitted  to  have  seen 
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its  best  days,  another  abstraction,  which  we  call  '  Socialism,'  is 
incontinently  presented  to  us  as  claiming  the  sole  monopoly  of  our 
affections  and  the  incense  of  our  adoration.  And  because  the  present 
State,  with  which  we  are  tolerably  familiar,  the  State  which  is 
attempting  to  hit  off  the  golden  mean  between  collective  action  and 
private  enterprise,  has  shown  itself  to  be  in  many  ways  defective,  we 
are  summoned  to  pin  our  faith  to  the  mystical  polity  of  Socialism. 
We  are  forbidden  to  try,  as  best  we  might,  to  present  it  to  our  thought  * 
as  a  going  concern,  for  that  is  the  sin  which  slew  Utopianism.  We 
are  to  close  our  eyes,  to  open  our  mouths,  and  to  bolt  down  whole 
the  immodest  dogma  that  a  sort  of  idealised  bureaucracy  will  be  well 
competent  to  run  the  collective  coach  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
the  entire  human  race ;  that  the  infinite  complexity  of  things  social, 
economic,  and  political  will  '  evolve,'  somehow,  into  a  cosmos  of 
universal  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  that  through  the  witchery  of 
the  Socialistic  impulse  the  wilderness  of  our  present  discontents  will 
one  day  blossom  as  the  rose.  Why  it  should  blossom  at  all,  or  why 
its  blossoms,  if  they  bloom,  should  resemble  roses,  are  points  which 
are  never  explained,  but  are  always  awaiting  explanation  '  in  our  next.' 

When,  looking  to  our  wide  experiences  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  officialdom,  I  confessed  to  some  doubts  and  fears  as 
to  the  ability  of  even  a  Socialist  bureaucracy  to  '  fulfil  its  endless 
functions,'  what  was  Mr.  Macdonald's  reply  ?  It  was  that  if 
the  peculiarities  of  Aristides,  Rhadamanthus,  and  the  Holy  See 
were  to  be  required  by  the  Socialist  State,  it  was  very  comforting 
to  know  that  we  had  already  got>  them.  I  presume  that  all  this  was 
'  wrote  ironical.'  In  point  of  fact  Mr.  Macdonald  deplores  the  very 
imperfect  presentations  of  them  which  mark  our  work-a-day  world 
of  to-day.  But  if  his  argument  means  anything  particular  I  suppose 
it  means  that  whatever  holds  good  of  any  one  State,  under  conditions 
of  its  own,  will  of  course  hold  equally  good  of  quite  a  different  State, 
in  which,  among  other  changes,  the  altruistic  motive  of  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  has  to  be  relied  upon  in  place  of 
the  discarded  motive  of  self-advancement.  This  does  not  seem  to 
be  very  cogent  or  convincing.  But  I  must  be  winding  up. 

Imitation,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  sincerest  flattery,  and  our  genial 
satirist,  after  making  merry  with  what  he  describes  as  my  '  Sym- 
phonic Pathetique,'  dismisses  the  audience  which  have  heard  him 
so  gladly  with  what  I  suppose  he  would  call  an  Appassionato,  of  his 
very  own,  a  creation  of  which  the  stirring  motif  appears  to  be  the 
crying  evils  of  our  present  social  organisation.  I  do  not  remember 
that  on  my  part  I  made  any  attempt  to  sing  its  praises.  '  Let,'  then, 
*  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung.'  Possibly,  however, 
it  might  have  been  more  generous  in  my  rival  composer  to  find  room 
for  some  recognition  of  the  countless  ways  in  which  at  the  present  time 
many  thousands  of  our  fellow  men  and  women  are  working  night  and  day 
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to  leave  the  world  a  little  better  and  a  little  brighter  than  they  found 
it.  A  glance  at  any  Eegister  of  Charities  may  bring  a  man  at  least 
this  much  of  comfort,  that  never  has  the  Virgilian  '  sense  of  tears  in 
mortal  things '  been  more  mighty  than  it  is  to-day  to  inspire  those 
with  high  aims  and  means  and  leisure  to  do  what  in  them  lies  to 
alleviate  misery,  to  show  sympathy  and  compassion,  to  check  vice, 
to  enlighten  ignorance,  to  resist  evil,  to  do  good.  A  society  out  of 
which  from  time  to  time  have  emerged  a  Howard,  a  Father  Damien, 
an  Elizabeth  Fry,  a  Florence  Nightingale,  a  Livingstone,  a  Gordon, 
and  many  like  unto  them,  cannot  yet  have  become  all  corrupt.  No 
greater  names  occur  to  one  even  within  the  ranks  of  Socialism,  nor  can 
one  recall  any  professedly  Socialistic  labourers  who  are  more  entitled  to 
our  gratitude  than  Mr.  Charles  Booth  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Kowntree.  But 
perhaps  no  devotion  that  does  not  bear  the  hall-mark  of  Collectivism 
is  worth  even  a  passing  notice  from  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
convince  private  philanthropy  and  earnestness  of  impotence,  and  even 
a  Master's  Appassionato,  cannot  be  expected  to  find  adequate  expres- 
sion for  each  separate  one  of  all  the  varied  notes  which  make  up 
human  emotion.  Great  as  is  the  task  which  lies  before  all  schemes 
of  social  reform,  it  is  at  any  rate  something  to  be  thankful  for,  that 
during  the  last  half -century  pauperism  in  this  country  has  diminished 
by  something  like  50  per  cent.,  that  wages  have  risen,  that  the  hours 
of  work  are  shorter,  and  that  money  is  able  to  buy  more. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  all  indulge  the  hope  that,  with  the  strenuous 
assistance  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  of  Socialism,  poor  human 
nature  will  *  evolve  '  to  that  lofty  qualitative  standard  which  alone 
can  render  the  Socialistic  ideal  realisable  in  practice.  And  if  anyone 
objects,  that,  should  this  standard  ever  be  attained,  Socialism  will 
then  have  become  quite  superfluous,  and  will  have  vanished  in  its 
own  perfection,  we  can  only  counsel  him  to  possess  his  soul  in 
patience.  '  The  future  will  become  clearer  as  we  go  on.' 

H.  W.  HOARE. 
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LORD  CROMER  ON  GORDON  AND  THE 
GLADSTONE  CABINET 


THE  great  book  which  the  great  proconsul  has  written  has  already 
taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  original  authorities  on  recent  history  and 
politics.  It  must  be  studied  closely  by  all  who  seek  to  know  the 
truth  concerning  that  unique  episode,  the  British  occupation  of 
Egypt,  and  those  who  desire  to  estimate  the  results  fairly.  But  it 
must  also  interest  many  who  care  little  for  the  affairs  of  the  Nile 
regions.  For  it  throws  a  vivid  light  on  certain  phases  of  our  own 
politics,  on  the  character  of  some  distinguished  statesmen,  and 
most  of  all  on  the  attitude  of  our  party  leaders  to  that  curious 
and  misunderstood  entity  which  is  known  as  Public  Opinion.  On  this 
last  fruitful  theme  no  such  sermon  has  been  preached  in  our  time 
as  that  contained  in  Lord  Cromer's  revelations  concerning  himself, 
General  Gordon,  and  the  Ministry  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Of  Gordon,  Lord  Cromer  only  says  what  many  people  must  have 
thought.  His  estimate  is  unsympathetic,  and  will  strike  some 
readers  as  ungenerous,  though  he  does  ample  justice  to  the  heroic 
constancy  of  that  final  stand  behind  the  shattered  defences  of  Khar- 
toum. There  was  nothing  in  common  between  the  two  men.  Lord 
Cromer,  if  I  may  judge  from  his  writings  and  his  public  action,  is  a 
favourable  specimen  of  that  class  of  Englishmen  England  always  seems 
able  to  produce  when  some  definite  piece  of  practical  work  requires 
doing.  Such  men  we  bred  freely  during  the  great  expansionist  and 
consolidating  period  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  Asia  and  Africa 
are  deeply  scored  with  their  handiwork  :  men  of  high  ability,  con- 
scientious, clear-sighted,  courageous,  and  inspired  by  an  inexorable 
sense  of  duty;  on  the  other  hand,  self-righteous,  somewhat  limited 
in  their  sympathies,  and  sternly  unimaginative.  Lord  Cromer's 
recent  incursions  into  pur  domestic  politics  are  as  characteristic  as 
his  admirable  record  in  administration  and  finance.  He  can  find  no 
excuse  for  the  labourer  who,  after  a  lifetime  of  ill-paid  toil,  has  the 
temerity  to  ask  society  to  provide  him  with  a  few  shillings  a  week  in 
order  that  he  may  be  kept  from  the  workhouse.  To  him  this  seems 
sheer  demoralisation  of  the  public  conscience,  and  ignoble  selfishness. 
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One  need  not  be  surprised  at  this  attitude.  It  is  part  of  the 
mid- Victorian  tradition  in  which  Lord  Cromer  has  been  nurtured,  a 
great  and  honourable  tradition,  though  it  has  almost  outlived  its 
usefulness. 

To  such  a  man  Gordon,  with  his  knight-errantry,  his  emotional 
religion  and  his  capricious  humour,  was  not  an  object  of  admiration. 
Lord  Cromer  is  devout,  according  to  the  mid- Victorian  standard,  with 
that  kind  of  restrained  and  regulated  devotion  which  is  never  allowed  to 
interfere  with  business.  To  him,  Gordon,  hero,  saint,  mystic,  who  saw 
God  in  clouds  and  heard  Him  in  the  wind,  and  to  whom  the  Bible  was 
a  book  to  be  handled  like  the  railway  time-table, — to  him  Gordon  was 
unintelligible  and  even  absurd.  He  could  not  understand  the  point 
of  view  of  a  person  '  who  habitually  consults  the  prophet  Isaiah  when 
he  is  in  difficulty.'  He  had  no  confidence,  he  said,  '  in  opinions  based 
on  mystic  feelings.'  Perhaps  his  impatience  of  that  intellectual 
muddle  in  which  the  religious  enthusiast  commonly  lives  and  dies 
made  him  undervalue  Gordon's  genuine  practical  ability.  He  would 
probably  have  distrusted  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  have  been  profoundly 
suspicious  of  John  Nicholson.  Yet  when  all  is  said  the  enthusiasts 
have  their  uses.  Valuable  as  the  Cromers  are,  the  world  needs  the 
Gordons  too,  and  could  get  on  better  without  the  former  than  the 
latter. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Gordon's  character,  I  do  not 
see  how  anybody  can  deny  that  he  was  quite  the  wrong  man  to  send 
to  the  Sudan  in  January  1884.  The  emergency  called  for  coolness, 
caution,  judgment,  and  an  absolute  disinclination  to  complicate 
a  desperate  situation  further  by  facing  unnecessary  risks ;  and  these 
were  precisely  the  qualities  that  Gordon  did  not  possess.  He  was 
recklessly  adventurous,  fanatically  brave,  extremely  pugnacious,  as 
capricious  in  forming  his  resolutions  as  he  was  precipitate  in  carrying 
them  into  effect,  and  he  had  never  during  his  entire  career  shown 
the  smallest  disposition  to  obey  an  order  which  did  not  happen 
to  suit  his  mood  at  the  moment.  In  any  situation  where  everything 
depended  on  that  infectious  self-confidence  which  is  the  result  of  a 
belief  in  direct  Divine  inspiration,  Gordon  was  superb.  He  could  act 
with  the  prompt  sub-conscious  instinct  of  genius  in  moments  of  actual 
emergency  and  physical  danger  ;  and  he  had  also  the  power  of  impress- 
ing savages  and  semi-civilised  people  with  the  force  of  his  personality. 
These  great  capacities  he  had  shown  in  China ;  he  was  to  make  a 
memorable  display  of  them  again  during  the  closing  months  of  the 
siege  of  Khartoum,  when  he  animated  his  half -starved  mob  of  towns- 
men and  disorganised  Egyptian  soldiers  to  hold  out  against  the  Mahdi's 
hordes.  But  such  an  exhibition  of  heroism  was  not  contemplated 
nor  desired  when  he  was  despatched  on  his  mission.  Even  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hartington  and  Earl  Granville  could  hardly  have  expected 
him  to  fight  eighty  thousand  fierce'^spearmen  with  his  walking-stick. 
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It  was  not  soldier's  work  that  was  needed  ;  but  a  piece  of  adminis- 
trative business  that  could  only  have  succeeded  if  conducted  with 
consummate  dexterity,  careful  calculation  of  chances,  and  the  absolute 
avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  friction.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  could 
have  succeeded  at  all ;  with  Gordon  as  the  commissioner  it  was  doomed 
to  failure  from  the  outset.  Gordon's  character,  alike  in  its  merits  and 
its  defects,  unfitted  him  for  the  task  with  which  he  was  entrusted. 

And  the  Government  knew  it,  or  should  have  known  it,  if  they  had 
allowed  themselves  to  think  out  the  project  on  which  they  embarked 
with  so  little  forethought.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Granville,  Lord 
Northbrook,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Kimberley,  and  the  rest  of  the  Ministers 
were  grave  and  earnest  politicians  ;  but  they  dealt  with  this  question 
in  a  spirit  of  what  may  well  be  called  frivolity.  They  had  no  excuse 
for  ignorance  of  Gordon's  temperament ;  they  could  not  have  been 
unacquainted  with  the  main  factors  of  the  Sudan  problem  if  they  had 
read  and  considered  the  weighty  State  papers  which  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
had  laid  before  them.  If  they  had  chosen  to  weigh  the  question 
seriously  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  reach  the  conclusion  which 
Lord  Cromer  had  set  forth.  The  alternatives  before  them  were  either, 
to  re-assert  the  Khedivial  authority  by  force,  or  to  abandon  the  Sudan 
altogether.  The  former  involved  sending  an  army,  and  would  have 
cost  much  money ;  the  latter  had  an  unpleasant  aspect  of  weakness, 
and  would  have  thrown  considerable  obloquy  on  those  who  controlled 
the  affairs  of  England  and  Egypt.  Either  expedient  was  therefore 
disagreeable.  But  Ministers  are  put  into  office  to  do  disagreeable 
things  when  necessary:  especially  when  these  are  the  consequences 
of  their  own  acts  or  omissions  to  act.  The  Government  should  have 
accepted  its  responsibility  and  decided  one  way  or  the  other.  They 
should  have  sent  an  adequate  force  to  *  smash  the  Mahdi,'  and  rescue 
the  garrisons ;  or  they  should  have  left  the  Egyptians  and  Europeans 
in  the  Sudan  to  find  their  way  out  as  they  could.  In  the  event  they 
succeeded  in  combining  the  disadvantages  of  both  courses  :  they  broke 
the  eggs  without  making  the  omelette.  They  sent  an  army  ;  and  they 
did  not  save  the  garrisons.  They  spent  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  ;  and  they  incurred  more  than  all  the  censure  which  would  have 
been  passed  upon  them  if  they  had  washed  their  hands  of  the  business 
in  the  beginning. 

But  how  was  it  that  a  body  of  experienced  statesmen,  whose 
individual  capacity  was  undeniable,  acted  with  so  little  wisdom  ? 
In  part,  I  think,  it  was  due  to  the  Cabinet  system.  That  system  has 
many  admirable  features  ;  but  it  has  some  weak  points,  and  one  of 
them  is  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  rapid  decision  on  a  question 
of  executive  action.  A  Minister  is  a  very  busy  man,  and  often  an 
elderly  and  rather  indolent  man,  not  in  the  best  of  health.  Comfort- 
able gentlemen  of  sixty  or  so  who  endeavour  to  combine  the  anxieties 
of  political  life  with  the  social  amenities  of  a  London  season  have  no 
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spare  reserve  of  energy.  They  spend  a  good  many  hours  a  day  in 
Parliament,  they  lunch  and  they  dine,  and  they  strive  conscientiously 
to  cope  with  the  work  of  their  offices.  Human  capacity  is  limited, 
especially  the  capacity  of  tired  amateurs,  who  have  seldom  been  trained 
to  endurance  in  early  life  by  the  discipline  of  daily  labour.  A  Minister 
does  his  best  to  make  himself  an  expert  in  the  affairs  of  his  own 
department,  and  he  keeps  an  eye  on  the  main  items  of  the  legislative 
programme,  knowing  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  it  from 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords.  For  the 
rest  he  relies  on  his  colleagues,  and  is  prepared  to  support  them  in  the 
management  of  their  departments,  just  as  he  expects  to  be  backed 
by  them  in  his. 

Thus  it  is  that  when  a  new  situation  arises,  which  raises  a  broad 
question  of  policy,  the  members  of  a  Cabinet  are  often  unprepared  to 
meet  it.  As  long  as  it  seems  purely  departmental  they  leave  it  to  the 
Minister  who  has  it  in  his  charge.  When  it  passes  beyond  that  stage, 
and  involves  the  fate  of  their  party  and  the  destinies  of  the  nation, 
they  find  themselves  as  a  body  invited  to  take  decided  action  upon  a 
subject  of  which  individually  they  know  little.  An  energetic  Secretary 
of  State  can  push  matters  far  by  his  own  impulse  ;  but  the  time  comes 
when  he  has  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  his  associates  for  a  policy 
on  which,  it  may  be,  they  are  hardly  better  informed  than  the  ordinary 
newspaper  reader.  It  is,  I  know,  a  fact  that  some  leading  members 
of  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  had  not  gone  into  the  South  African 
papers  till  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1899,  when  war  with  the  Boer 
Republics  was  already  inevitable. 

Never  was  there  a  more  striking  illustration  of  these  tendencies 
than  that  afforded  by  the  Gladstone  Cabinet  when  dealing  with  Sudan 
affairs  in  the  winter  of  1883-1884.  They  had  not  consulted  together 
over  the  question,  and  were  quite  undecided  as  to  what  should  be 
done  when  the  time  came  for  facing  in  Parliament  a  vigorous  and 
determined  Opposition  evidently  resolved  to  use  the  Egyptian  muddle 
for  all  it  was  worth.  While  they  were  in  this  vague  mood  a  London 
editor,  with  an  unequalled  talent  for  catching  the  public  ear,  began  to 
write  up  the  fascinating  personality  of  the  engineer  officer  who  was 
then  still  known  as  '  Chinese  Gordon.'  Other  newspapers  echoed  the 
sound,  and  presently  the  public  became  familiarised  with  the  idea 
of  sending  Gordon  out  to  cut  the  Sudan  knot.  Some  of  the  Ministers, 
desperately  anxious  to  do  something,  and  not  clearly  knowing  what, 
caught  at  the  suggestion. 

It  was  carried  out  with  the  strangest  levity  and  haste.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Cabinet  generally  was  not  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  that 
most  of  its  members  knew  nothing  of  the  decision  till  it  had  become 
irrevocable.  No  Cabinet  council  was  held  till  the  22nd  of  January,  by 
which  time  Gordon  was  at  Brindisi.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  Hawarden, 
and  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  come  up  to  town  to  take  part  in 
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the  discussion  over  the  proposed  mission.  Indeed  there  was  very 
little  discussion.  The  whole  business  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
Cabinet  conclave,  consisting  of  Lord  Hartington,  Lord  Northbrook, 
Lord  Granville,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  Gordon,  who  was  at  Brussels, 
was  fetched  over  by  telegram.  JLord  Wolseley  took  him  to  the  four 
Ministers  at  the  War  Office,  and  the  shortest  of  colloquies  was  held. 
The  interview  was  summarised  by  Gordon  with  graphic  brevity. 
Wolseley  came  out  of  the  conference  room  and  said  to  him,  '  "  Govern- 
ment are  determined  to  evacuate  the  Sudan,  for  they  will  not  guarantee 
the  future  government.  Will  you  go  and  do  it  ?  "  I  said,  "  Yes." 
He  said,  "  Go  in."  I  went  in  and  saw  them.  They  said,  "  Did 
Wolseley  tell  you  our  orders  ?  "  I  said,  "  Yes."  I  said,  "  You  will 
not  guarantee  future  government  of  the  Sudan,  and  you  wish  me  to  go 
up  and  evacuate  now  ?  "  They  said,  "  Yes,"  and  it  was  over,  and  I 
left  at  8  P.M.  for  Calais.'  In  this  casual  fashion  the  first  act  of  the 
tragedy  began,  a  tragedy  in  which  Gordon's  life  was  lost,  and  many 
thousands  of  other  lives,  and  millions  of  British  money,  and  not  a 
little  of  British  honour.  The  conclave  itself  hardly  knew  what  it  was 
doing.  The  next  day  one  of  the  four  Ministers  met  another.  '  We 
were  proud  of  ourselves  yesterday,'  he  said ;  '  are  you  sure  that  we 
did  not  commit  a  gigantic  folly  ?  ' 

Such  in  fact  it  was,  but  the  Ministers  were  too  much  occupied  with 
the  newspapers  and  the  Opposition  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  their 
action.  They  were  in  that  most  dangerous  mood  of  English  politics — 
the  mood  in  which  it  is  felt  that  '  something  must  be  done '  to  shut 
people's  mouths  and  stave  off  hostile  votes.  Gordon  was  not  the 
only  sacrifice  to  this  temper.  Part  of  the  *  something '  was  the 
despatch  of  General  Graham's  force  from  Suakim  for  the  relief  of 
Tokar.  When  that  town  had  fallen  it  was  obvious  that  the  ex- 
pedition had  become  entirely  useless,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  said  so 
and  strongly  recommended  its  withdrawal.  Lord  Granville  would  not 
allow  this  expression  of  opinion  to  be  made  known.  He  wrote  privately 
to  Sir  Evelyn,  telling  him  that  from  the  papers  about  to  be  presented 
to  Parliament  '  I  have  cut  out  your  opinion  unfavourable  to  the 
expedition.  You  might  as  well  try  to  stop  a  mule  with  a  snaffle  bridle 
as  check  the  feeling  here  on  the  subject.'  It  was  necessary  to  have  a 
fight,  which  could  be  represented  as  a  victory,  in  the  hope  that 
1  the  feeling  here  '  would  be  mollified.  '  The  lives  of  the  officers 
and  men  who  subsequently  fell  at  the  battle  of  El  Teb  were,  in  reality, 
sacrificed  to  public  clamour  and  the  necessities  of  the  parliamentary 
situation.' 

Such  is  the  just  and  terrible  sentence  which  may  have  to  be  passed 
upon  well-meaning  and  kindly  statesmen  like  Lord  Granville  when 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  obsessed  by  the  terror  of  '  Public  Opinion.' 

That  obsession  grew  upon  the  Gladstone  Ministry  through  the 
year  1884,  and  led  to  errors  even  worse  than  that  of  sanctioning 
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Gordon's  mission.     This  mission,  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  biographer 
observes,  was  an  indefensible  gambling  hazard  : — 

Everybody  now  discerns  that  to  despatch  a  soldier  of  this  temperament  on.s 
a  piece  of  business  that  was  not  only  difficult  and  dangerous,  but  profoundly 
obscure,  and  needing  vigilant  sanity  and  self-control,  was  little  better  than  to 
call  in  a  wizard  with  his  magic.1 

Yet,  indefensible  as  the  transaction  was,  there  was  just  a  chance  that 
it  might  have  succeeded  if  the  Government  had  supported  their  own 
emissary,  and  taken  the  adviceof  their  most  competent  local  advisers. 
Gordon,  seeing  plainly  that  he  had  completely  overrated  his  influence 
with  the  Sudanese  (which  indeed  had  vanished),  urged  that  recourse 
should  be  had  to  Zobeir  Pasha,  as  the  only  man  who  could  act  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  Mahdi,  and  create  a  formidable  combination  of  the 
tribesmen  against  him.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Zobeir  might 
have  been  successful  in  this  enterprise.  Zobeir,  according  to  Sir 
Reginald  Wingate,  had  been  the  ablest  leader  in  the  Sudan,  a  born 
ruler,  a  first-rate  organiser,  a  good  fighter  and  a  man  of  iron  will. 
L  talked  with  him  myself  at  Khartoum  three  months  ago,  and  it 
was  a  little  difficult  to  credit  with  all  these  notable  qualities  the 
shrewd,  humorous,  kindly  old  gentleman  of  eighty,  who  chatted 
pleasantly  and  frankly  in  the  dining-room  of  an  English  official,  as  we 
sat  there  after  luncheon.  But  we  asked  him  to  look  back  on  the  past, 
and  to  tell  us  whether  he  still  thought  he  could  have  checked  Mahdism 
if  he  had  been  allowed  to  leave  Cairo  in  those  spring  months  twenty- 
four  years  ago.  Zobeir  declared  he  had  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  He 
said  that,  as  the  conqueror  of  Darfur  and  the  most  important  man  in 
the  Equatorial  Provinces,  in  Kordofan,  and  in  the  Khartoum  district 
and  Berber,  his  influence  at  the  time  was  still  very  great.  He  was 
known  everywhere,  and  many  thousands  of  the  tribesmen  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  Baggara  headship  with  reluctance  would  have  gathered 
round  him.  In  a  short  time  he  would  have  raised  a  rival  power  to 
that  of  the  Mahdi,  and  he  believed  he  could  have  saved  Gordon  and 
rolled  back  the  Dervish  wave  from  Khartoum. 

It  was  not  merely  Zobeir  himself  and  Gordon  who  were  convinced 
of  this.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  had  no  prepossessions  in  favour  of  either 
the  Englishman  or  the  Arab,  but  he  supported  Gordon's  request  that 
the  Pasha  should  be  sent,  and  urged  it  again  and  again  with  vehement 
emphasis.  Colonel  Stewart,  the  cool-headed  expert,  whom  every- 
body trusted,  favoured  the  scheme  ;  so  did  the  acute  and  sagacious 
Nubar,  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister.  There  was  a  complete  consensus 
of  capable  opinion,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  says  Mr.  Morley, 
became  '  a  strong  convert  to  the  plan  of  sending  Zobeir.'  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  not  deeply  interested  in  the  Sudan  episode,  his  thoughts 
being  more  occupied  in  the  imminent  split  between  his  Whiggish 

1  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  iii.  151. 
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colleagues  and  those  who  like  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  openly  preaching 
what  nowadays  we  should  call  Socialism.  Moreover  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  seventy-five  and  not  very  well.  During  the  crucial  Cabinet 
meetings  of  this  spring  he  was  in  bed  with  a  cold,  reading  Sybil.'2 
He  had  to  learn  what  passed  from  Lord  Granville  at  second-hand, 
and  we  are  told  '  he  could  not  turn  his  Cabinet.' 

Perhaps  he  did  not  try  very  hard.     For  at  this  juncture,  says 

Mr.  Gladstone's  biographer,  '  the  omnipotent  though  not  omniscient 

divinity  called  public  opinion  intervened ; '  and  of  that  imagined 

deity  the  Ministers  went  in  slavish  awe.     From  that  time  onwards 

Lord  Granville,  in  his  correspondence  with  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  falls 

back  continually  on  Parliament  and  the  vox  populi.     We  cannot  do 

it,  he  insists ;  there  would  be  such  an  outcry  in  the  newspapers  over 

the  employment  of  the  '  slave-trader  '  [Zobeir  assured  me  that  he  had 

never  traded  in  slaves,  though,  of  course,  like  all  other  Sudan  magnates, 

he  was  a  slave- owner  on  a  large  scale] ;  the  Opposition  would  move  a 

vote  of  censure  ;  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  was 

beginning  to  hold  meetings.     The  oracle  was  supposed  to  have  spoken, 

and  mere  mortal  Ministers  could  only  hear  and  obey.     *  It  is  well 

known,'  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  'that  if,  when  the  recommendation  to  send 

Zobeir  was  made,  we  had  complied  with  it,  an  address  from  the  House 

to  the  Crown  would  have  paralysed  our  action ;  and  though  it  was 

perfectly  true  that  the  decision  arrived  at  was  the  judgment  of  the 

Cabinet,  it  was  also  no  less  the  judgment  of  Parliament  and  the 

people.'    Mr.  Morley,  and  even  Lord  Cromer,  accept  this  shifting  of 

responsibility.     The   former  thinks  that   Zobeir   should  have   been 

appointed,  but  he  adds  : 

To  run  all  the  risks  involved  in  the  despatch  of  Gordon,  and  then  immediately 
to  refuse  the  request  that  he  persistently  represented  as  furnishing  him  his  only 
chance,  was  an  incoherence  that  the  Parliament  and  people  of  England  have 
not  often  surpassed. 

And  Lord  Cromer  says  :  '  I  believe  that  the  final  catastrophe  at  Khar- 
toum might  possibly  have  been  averted  if  Zobeir  Pasha  had  been 
employed.  If  I  am  right  in  this  conjecture,  the  main  responsibility 
must  naturally  devolve  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government.  But  it  must 
in  fairness  be  added  that  the  responsibility  must  be  shared  by  the 
British  Parliament  and  by  the  people  generally,  notably  by  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.' 

Lord  Cromer,  whose  relative,  Lord  Northbrook,  was  one  of  the 
inner  ministerial  conclave,  is  not  anxious  to  bear  hardly  on  the  Cabinet 
of  1884.  But  he  supplies  the  answer  to  his  own  apology  for  them. 
Parliament  and  the  people,  as  he  points  out,  had  not  seen  his  private 
despatches  and  many  other  vital  documents  ;  they  did  not  know  the 
facts  and  arguments  ;  the  Ministers  did.  What  is  more,  the  Ministers 

-  Morley,  Gladstone,  iii.  159. 
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were  directly  responsible  for  executive  action,  and  Parliament  and  the 
people  were  not.  It  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Cabinet  to  take 
what  seemed  to  them  the  worse,  instead  of  the  better,  course  in  order 
to  satisfy  private  members  of  Parliament  or  private  individuals  out 
of  doors.  It  was  not  certain  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  have 
passed  a  vote  of  censure  ;  but  if  it  had  done  so,  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
have  met  it  by  offering  to  resign  his  functions,  and  have  thrown  upon 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  the  responsibility  for  the  catastrophe 
which  was  likely  to  ensue. 

One  may  doubt  whether  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
would  have  cared  to  turn  out  the  Ministry  over  the  Zobeir  question, 
whatever  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  his  Frondeurs  might  have 
wished. 

But  it  was  public  opinion  that  really  affected  the  Gladstonian 
mind.  '  In  any  case/  wrote  Lord  Granville,  '  the  public  opinion  of 
this  country  would  not  tolerate  the  appointment  of  Zobeir  Pasha.' 
'  I  venture  to  think,'  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  replied,  '  that  any  attempt  to 
settle  the  Egyptian  question  by  the  light  of  English  popular  opinion  is 
sure  to  be  productive  of  harm,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  it  would 
be  preferable  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  responsible  authorities  on  the 
spot.'  Lord  Granville  deserved  this  grave  and  pertinent  rebuke. 
'  Public  opinion  '  was  not  his  master  or  his  employer. 

And  how  could  he  possibly  be  aware  what  public  opinion  wanted 
or  what  it  really  thought  ?  How  can  any  Minister  know  ?  He  reads 
(if  he  is  industrious)  half  a  dozen  newspapers  daily.  He  gains  from 
them  the  views  of  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  men,  perhaps  penetrating 
and  judicious,  perhaps  not,  who  have  small  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  views  of  more  than  a  very  limited  number  of  their  fellow-country- 
men. A  newspaper  editor,  a  busy  man  absorbed  in  the  details  of  an 
extensive  business  enterprise,  can  do  no  more  than  form  a  hasty  and 
incomplete  estimate  of  the  emotions  which  at  any  time  possess  the 
minds  of  the  eight  or  ten  millions  of  persons  who  constitute  the 
electorate.  What  other  sources  of  information  has  the  responsible 
statesman  ?  His  friends  ?  He  is  seldom  in  contact  with  more  than 
a  minute  section  of  persons  in  London  society ;  they  may  tell  him 
what  they  think,  but  not  what  the  people  of  Britain  are  thinking. 
There  are  the  political  agencies  and  organisers  whose  knowledge  party 
leaders  habitually  overestimate.  A  couple  of  busybodies  in  a  provincial 
town  speak  to  the  local  agent  against  a  particular  measure  or  pro- 
posal ;  the  agent  writes  to  the  Central  Office  ;  the  chief  party  organiser 
passes  it  on  to  the  Whips ;  and  from  the  Whips  it  reaches  the  Great 
Man,  who  solemnly  warns  his  colleagues  that  they  will  lose  Loamshire 
or  risk  Coalborough  if  they  go  on  with  the  thing.  How  far  can  he 
and  his  subordinates  gauge  the  real  sentiments  of  the  vast  majority 
who  have  said  nothing  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  have  not 
thought  about  it  at  all  ? 
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Public  opinion  is  a  shifting  abstraction  ;  it  is  the  passing  impression 
on  passing  events  of  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of  persons  whose  main 
preoccupation  is  not  with  public  affairs.      How  many  people  were 
there,  during  the  weeks  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  were 
cowering  before  an  imaginary  blast  of  popular  resentment,  who  knew 
or  cared  what  Zobeir  Pasha  was  ?    Possibly,  if  the  appointment  had 
been  made,  there  would  have  been  some  violent  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment (there  were  plenty  of  them  as  it  was),  and  some  angry  leading 
articles  in  the  press.     In  three  days  the  newspapers  would  have  been 
writing  about  something  else  ;  in  three  months,  if  the  measure  had 
proved  successful,  everybody  would  have  approved — and  probably, 
forgotten — it.     Public   opinion  is   so   uncertain,   so   transient,   and, 
above  all,  so  difficult  to  condense,  that  Ministers,  who  set  their  sails 
by  it,  are  blown  from  day  to  day  to  all  quarters  of  the  compass.     No 
wonder  in  such  circumstances  they  run  upon  the  rocks.     They  cannot 
steer  straight  if  they  are  always  watching  these  flickering  currents. 
There  is  only  one  definite  test  of  public  opinion,  and  that  is  the  verdict 
of  the  constituencies  deliberately  recorded  at  a  general  election.     When 
that  is  given  the  Cabinet  can  discover  whether  it  has  or  has  not  been 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  majority  of  voters.  And  until 
it  is  given  they  are  responsible  for  the  national  executive,  and  have 
no  right  to  devolve  their  responsibility  on[the['press  or  the  platform, 
or  even  the  House  of  Commons.     That  seems  the  true  moral  of  Lord 
Cromer's  chapters  on  Gordon,  with  their  plainly  told  story  of  national 
misfortune  and  administrative  weakness.     It  has  not  lost  its  applica- 
tion.   Disaster  and  disgrace  are  as  likely,  as  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  time, 
to  dog  the  steps  of  Ministers  who  allow  their  policy  to  be  shaped  for 
them   from  day  to  day  by  that  confused  hubbub  of  conflicting  voices 
which  they  choose  to  regard  as  Public  Opinion. 

SIDNEY  Low. 
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JAMES    KNOWLES 

A    TRIBUTE    FROM   SOME    FRIENDS 


IT  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  the  world  to  write  an  apprecia- 
tion of  a  friend,  honoured  and  beloved,  who  has  passed  away.  Such 
an  appreciation,  if  it  were  to  satisfy  everybody  else,  would  of  neces- 
sity prove  unsatisfactory  to  the  writer  himself.  For  it  is  just  the 
essential  quality  which  makes  friendship  possible  and  makes  it 
delightful  that  escapes  analysis ;  it  is  too  subtle,  too  ethereal,  too 
spiritual ;  it  can  no  more  be  imprisoned  in  a  form  of  words  than 
can  the  charm  of  music  or  the  fragrance  of  a  flower. 

The  late  Sir  James  Knowles  possessed  a  genius  for  friendship. 
No  one  perhaps  among  his  contemporaries  was  so  rich  as  he  was  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  his  friends.  Not  to  know  him  was  at  one 
time  of  his  life,  it  may  almost  be  said,  to  be  unknown  ;  and  to  know 
him  well  during  his  best  years  was  to  know  all  the  people  who  were 
most  worth  knowing  in  London.  For  he  touched  life  on  many  sides — 
Art,  Literature,  Society,  Politics,  Science,  Religion  ;  he  was  interested 
in  all ;  and  each  one  of  his  many  interests  he  so  treated  that  it  told 
with  singular  effect  upon  the  others.  There  was  something  in  him 
which  won  the  confidence  of  men.  Nobody  but  he  could  have 
originated  the  Metaphysical  Society  and  kept  it  alive  so  long.  The 
secret  of  his  attractive  power  was  not  so  much  anything  that  he 
did  or  wrote  or  said  ;  it  was  himself.  I  have  sometimes  sat  at  luncheon 
or  dinner  in  his  house,  wondering  how  he  who  spoke  so  few  words, 
and  even  those  in  a  tone  so  gentle  as  to  be  all  but  inaudible,  could 
have  gathered  such  a  company  of  friends  about  him,  and  held  them 
by  such  intimate  ties  of  friendship  to  himself.  But  it  was  his  self- 
effacingness  that  was  the  magnet  of  his  personality.  He  shone  in 
society  by  not  wishing  to  shine.  He  was  (if  I  may  borrow  a  figure 
from  physics)  the  best  possible  conductor  of  social  intercourse.  He 
said  little  ;  but  had  he  not  been  present,  the  guests  would  not  have 
said  so  much,  still  less  would  such  guests  have  said  it  one  to  another. 
He  drew  men  together — even  the  most  different  and  divergent  of  men — 
and  he  drew  the  best  out  of  them  all.  If  it  were  necessary  to  ask 
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what  was  his  contribution  to  the  bright  and  often  brilliant  talk  in 
which  he  delighted,  the  answer  could  only  be  that  he  unsealed  the 
lips  of  others,  if  he  seldom  opened  or  only  half  opened  his  own. 

He  dealt  with  literature  much  in  the  same  way  as  with  conversa- 
tion. Although  he  might  have  been  a  forcible  writer,  he  wrote  little 
or  nothing.  But  he  was  the  author  of  many  compositions  not  his  own. 
It  has  often  been  alleged  of  him  that  he  set  as  much  store  upon  the 
celebrity  attaching  to  the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom  he  obtained 
articles  for  his  Keview  as  upon  the  merits  of  the  articles  themselves. 
But  it  is  at  least  equally  true  that,  if  he  thought  an  unknown  writer 
was  capable  of  doing  good  literary  work  in  any  subject  of  interest 
or  importance  to  the  public  at  any  time,  he  would  afford  him  unstinted 
encouragement.  I  doubt  if  he  ever  knew  a  keener  pleasure  than  in 
the  discovery  of  new  talent.  But  whether  his  contributors  were 
veteran  writers  who  had  long  since  won  their  spurs  in  the  field  of 
letters  or  recruits  coming  for  the  first  time  under  the  fire  of  criticism, 
he  set  himself  to  elicit  from  all  the  best  service  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  render.  I  used  to  think  of  him  as  one  whose  literary  office 
in  life  might  not  unsuitably  have  been  defined  in  the  well-known 
passage  of  Horace — 

fungar  vice  cotis  acutum 
Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsa  secandi. 

It  was  almost  a  necessary  condition  of  such  an  office  that  he 
should  cultivate  what  it  is  almost  a  paradox  to  describe  as  the  habit 
of  sympathetic  detachment. 

In  all,  or  in  nearly  all,  the  questions  of  the  day  he  showed  a  deep 
concern ;  but  upon  none  would  he  express  himself  as  a  partisan. 
If  he  uttered  a  strong  opinion  of  his  own,  it  was  generally  designed 
to  extract  an  opinion  from  somebody  else.  The  Socratic  '  irony,'  as 
it  is  called,  which  was  natural  to  him  led  him  in  general  to  aim  at 
seeking  information  rather  than  at  giving  it.  If  he  impressed  the 
stamp  of  his  own  individuality  upon  his  Review,  the  spirit  which 
he  held  to  be  necessary  for  his  Review  reacted  upon  his  own  mental 
temper.  Anyhow,  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions  and  only  when  he 
felt  that  a  political  question  might  vitally  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  at  large,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Channel  Tunnel,  that  he 
would  suffer  his  Review  to  become  the  vehicle  of  public  agitation. 

One  who  allows  and  invites  persons  of  all  political  and  religious 
creeds  to  express  their  sentiments  in  writing  under  the  shelter  of 
his  name  comes  naturally,  if  not  inevitably,  to  realise  the  good  in 
all.  He  cannot  well  be,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase,  '  a  good  hater.' 
His  business  is  to  attract  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  not  to 
repel  any.  Partisanship  evokes  both  strong  affection  and  strong 
dislike.  Yet  the  role  which  Sir  James  Knowles  played  among 
the  varied  and  almost  motley  group  of  contributors  to  his  Review 
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sat  easily  upon  him.  He  was  naturally  comprehensive  and  not 
exclusive  in  his  sympathies.  Hardly  anything,  I  think,  created 
aversion  in  him  but  vulgarity  ;  of  that  he  was  wholly  intolerant. 

But  the  interest  which  never  rises  to  enthusiasm  is  itself  a  form 
of  detachment.  He  would  smile  almost  unconsciously  at  people  who 
cared  so  much  for  matters  which  were  in  his  eyes  not  much  worth 
caring  for. 

If  I  may  criticise  him  at  all,  he  was  not  perhaps  altogether  free 
from  that  curious  spirit  of  the  age  which  leads  many  persons  in  the 
present  day  to  insist  upon  making  themselves  out  to  be  worse  than 
they  are,  to  affect  an  indifference  which  they  do  not  feel  upon  the 
highest  subjects,  and,  while  professing  themselves  to  be  Agnostics 
in  religion,  to  spend  their  time  and  strength  in  the  practical  philan- 
thropy which  religion  encourages  and  sanctifies.  I  have  heard  him 
argue  that  the  world  would  grow  to  care  less  and  less  for  Theology  ; 
but  he  was  at  heart,  I  think,  a  truly  religious  man. 

It  was  characteristic  of  his  nature  that,  in  spite  of  his  real  or 
professed  impartiality,  he  gave  an  unmistakable  character  to  his 
Review.  Everybody  knew  or  felt  that  the  Nineteenth  Century,  or  as 
it  subsequently  became  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  stood  for 
culture,  for  enlightenment,  for  social,  political,  and  religious  progress. 
It  was  impossible  that  a  man  such  as  he  was  should  be  a  reactionary 
or  an  obscurantist.  Rather  than  consent  to  an  editorial  policy 
which  would,  as  he  thought,  shut  out  the  light  of  new  truth  from  men's 
eyes  he  sacrificed  at  a  critical  moment  of  his  life  not  only  his  pecuniary 
interests,  but  the  personal  associations  which  he  valued  far  more  highly. 
And  the  new  Review — his  own  Review — which  he  then  originated 
became  a  potent  source  of  illuminative  influence  upon  the  world. 

Of  the  high  repute  which  his  Review  enjoyed  he  was  constantly 
jealous.  About  the  Nineteenth  Century  there  was  always  a  note  of 
distinction.  To  write  for  it  was  a  coveted  honour.  For,  however 
opinions  might  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  particular  articles,  it  was 
beyond  question  that  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  his  hands  maintained 
a  high  level  of  intellectual  excellence.  It  was  his  conception  of  the 
responsibility  belonging  to  a  well-known  Review  which  made  him 
insist  upon  publishing  none  but  articles  signed  with  their  authors' 
names.  He  was  wont  at  times  to  speak  of  the  articles  which  he  had 
lost  or  refused  to  publish  because  their  authors  would  not  let  them 
appear,  unless  anonymously.  So,  too,  he  always  printed  his  own 
name  on  the  cover  of  his  magazine.  For  he  was  strongly  convinced 
that  whatever  a  writer  said  in  his  pages  should  be  said  frankly 
and  openly.  Anything  like  a  stab  in  the  dark,  or  a  charge  which  could 
not  bear  the  light  of  day,  or  a  half-truth  told  by  one  who  was  not 
in  a  position  to  know  what  the  truth  was,  was  alien  from  the  spirit 
alike  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  of  its  editor. 

Sir  James  Knowles  was  a  many-sided  man.    He  was  an  architect, 
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a  critic  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  painting  especially,  a  well-known  figure 
in  society,  an  earnest  and  enlightened  patriot,  a  philanthropist  whose 
many  kindnesses  were  not  less  deeply  prized  for  being  often  so 
scrupulously  concealed  ;  but  as  an  editor,  and  the  editor  of  a  monthly 
Review,  he  was  supreme.  His  judgment  of  a  literary  article  was 
intuitive.  He  appeared  to  know  at  once  whether  it  would  be  a  success 
or  a  failure  ;  nay,  he  knew  how  to  convert  what  might  have  been  a 
failure  into  a  success.  Upon  this  point  one  of  his  contributors  may 
appeal  to  personal  experience  ;  for  although  I  wrote  a  good  many 
articles  for  him  at  different  times-,  and  some  of  them  he  asked  me  to 
modify  or  abbreviate,  and  one  he  asked  me  wholly  to  reconstruct, 
I  always  felt,  if  not  at  once  yet  in  the  end,  that  his  judgment  was 
unerring,  and  that  whatever  might  be  the  faults  of  the  article  as  it 
appeared  in  print,  it  was  at  all  events  the  better  for  his  suggestions. 
But  the  world  is  as  little  likely  to  know  all  the  story  of  his  literary 
influence  as  of  his  personal  kindness. 

It  seems  that,  as  we  grow  older  and  the  shadows  close  around  us, 
we  come  to  estimate  the  friends  who  have  been  taken  from  us  not  so 
much  by  their  eminence  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  by  the  sense  of 
loss  arising  in  our  own  hearts.  It  is  not  putting  Sir  James  Knowles 
above  his  true  worth  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  those  friends  whose 
death  makes  the  deepest,  painfullest  wound  in  many  lives.  He 
occupied  somehow  a  unique  position  in  the  English  world.  I  do  not 
mean  that  it  was  the  highest  position,  as  the  world  counts  distinction  ; 
but  it  was  one  which  nobody  else  can  fill  like  him.  Some  of  the  most 
famous  of  men  are  they  whose  places  are  easily  and  speedily  taken 
by  others.  There  are  other  men,  not  so  famous,  who  leave  an  un- 
speakable void.  It  was  not  of  a  man  best  known  to  the  Roman  world 
that  the  ancient  poet  wrote  the  pathetic  stanza  : 

Ergo  Quintilium  perpetuus  sopor 
Urget,  cui  Pudor  et  Justitiae  soror 
Incorrupta  Fides  nudaque  Veritas 
Quando  ullum  inveniet  parem  ? 

In  English  society  the  chair  of  Sir  James  Knowles  remains,  and  will 
remain,  unfilled.  But  they  who  knew  him  of  old  and  now  look  upon 
that  vacant  chair  with  feelings  akin  to  tears  will,  I  think,  be  moved 
by  their  reverence  for  his  memory  to  a  deeper  sense  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  life  and  a  purer  faith  in  the  final  victory  of  truth  and 
love. 

J.  E.  C.  WELLDON. 
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II 

WITH  the  death  of  Sir  James  Knowles  there  has  passed  away  from  our 
midst  not  merely  the  successful  editor  of  a  great  Review,  but  a  man 
who  quietly  and  unostentatiously  exercised  a  peculiarly  stimulating 
influence  upon  many  minds  of  our  time.  Like  all  great  editors,  he 
was  not  content  merely  to  receive  and  read  articles  that  were  sent  to 
him,  he  went  out  to  seek  them.  Choosing  his  contributors  with  a 
genuine  flair  either  for  a  name  that  would  attract  his  readers,  or  for 
personal  gifts  and  special  knowledge,  which  he  was  frequently  one  of  the 
earliest  to  discern,  he  would  suggest  subjects  to  them,  overcome  their 
reluctance  to  write  by  a  happy  combination  of  persuasiveness  and 
persistence,  and  would  never  leave  them  till  he  had  infected  them  with 
his  own  vivid  and  eager  interest  in  the  particular  question  he  was 
asking  them  to  write  about.  In  such  interviews  between  editor  and 
contributor  Sir  James  Knowles  always  showed  a  remarkable  sugges- 
tiveness.  He  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree  the  power  of  stimulating 
and  rousing  other  minds — of  causing  ideas  to  flow.  A  man  would  go 
into  his  sanctum  without  any  intention  of  writing  for  him.  He  would 
come  out  with  the  plan  of  one  or  more  articles  clearly  outlined  in  his 
mind.  At  the  outset  Sir  James  might  himself  have  no  idea  what  he 
was  going  to  ask  of  his  contributor.  The  request  came  of  itself  in 
course  of  talk,  when  mind  had  acted  and  reacted  on  mind.  The 
one  thing  certain  and  irresistible  was  that  mind  would  act  on  mind, 
that  the  request  would  come  and  a  promise  be  given.  He  used  to 
relate  with  a  certain  pride  as  well  as  amusement  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
always  protested  that  a  conversation  with  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  inevitably  ended  in  an  article. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Sir  James  Knowles  had  an  admirable 
judgment  of  the  right  moment  to  present  a  subject  to  his  public.  He 
frequently  kept  articles  for  months  before  publishing  them,  waiting 
and  carefully  watching  for  his  opportunity  in  order  that  they  might 
appeal  most  powerfully  to  the  living  interest  of  his  readers. 

He  was  at  all  times  unwilling  to  make  his  Review  a  party  organ. 
His  desire  was  that  it  should  be  and  remain  a  platform  for  the  expression 
of  all  shades  of  opinion.  Not  that  his  was  a  cross-bench  mind  or  that 
he  held  no  decided  views  of  his  own ;  but  he  considered  it  important 
that  there  should  always  be  a  Review  of  the  first  rank,  which  per- 
mitted within  its  covers  free  discussion,  the  unfettered  statement  of 
both  sides,  upon  all  public  questions.  This  was  why  any  important 
article  was  so  often  followed  by  a  reply  in  the  next  month's  issue.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Sir  James  Knowles  held  very  definite  opinions  of  his 
own  upon  most  questions  of  public  interest,  but  he  was  very  chary  of 
intruding  them  upon  the  readers  of  this  Review,  and  only  on  two 
or  three  occasions  published  them  in  his  own  name. 
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Although  my  own  intimacy  with  him  began  somewhat  late,  I  had 
perhaps  better  opportunities  than  most  of  his  friends  of  knowing  the 
eager  interest,  the  acute  criticism,  and  the  balanced  judgment  of  public 
affairs  which  lay  hidden  behind  his  editorial  silence.     He  was  above  all 
things  an  ardent  patriot  and  a  sane  Imperialist.     He  wrote  to  me  on  one 
occasion :  '  To  contribute  to  the  safety  and  splendour  of  the  Empire,  in 
however  humble  a  degree,  makes  life  worth  living.'     These  words  sum 
up  the  ideal  of  his  editorial  life.     Although,  as  I  have  already  stated,  he 
attached  his  Review  to  no  party,  he  always  kept  steadily  in  view,  and 
consistently  supported,  National  and  Imperial  interests.     When  in 
1882  he  considered  the  safety  of  the  country  was  threatened  by  the 
Channel  Tunnel  scheme,  he  led  the  Press  campaign  against  it.     In 
like  manner  in  1900  he  threw  the  influence  of  his  Review  upon  the 
side  of  Administrative  Reform,  when  the  inefficiency  of  our  military 
organisation  revealed  itself  as  a  national  danger.     It  would  be  easy  to 
trace  in  the  index   of   the  Nineteenth   Century    his   interest  in  all 
questions    of  National  and  Imperial  Defence.     His  keen  sense  and 
ripe  judgment  enabled  him  to  anticipate  the  trend  of  public  opinion, 
and  to  suggest  articles  which  stimulated  and  moulded  its   growth. 
Long  before  Preference  became  a  fashionable  policy  he  realised  its 
importance   as  an  element   in  the   development  of  Imperial  unity, 
although  he  was  fully  conscious  of  the  practical  difficulties  that  beset 
its  path.     It  was  indeed  upon  the  Imperial  side  that  commercial  and 
economic  questions  interested  him.     I  have  often  heard  him  express 
the  ardent  wish  that  he  might  live  to  see,  at  all  events,  the  begin- 
nings of   genuine  Imperial  organisation.      Few  men  I  have  known 
kept  to  the  end  so  fresh  an  interest  in  the   future,  so  complete  a 
readiness  to  accept  the  work  of  the  new  generation,  so  willing  an 
agreement  with  the  pregnant  saying  l  il  nefaut  jamais  bonder  ravenir.' 

HENRY  BIRCHENOUGH. 


Ill 

THE  Editor,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made,  and  Sir  James  Knowles 
was  a  born  Editor,  for  he  combined  extraordinary  alertness  of  intelli- 
gence and  promptitude  in  decision  with  an  artistic  temperament 
which  received  impressions  in  vivid  flashes.  His  own  personality 
was  charged  with  the  indefinable  quality  which  we  call  '  charm,' 
and  though  typically  English  his  characteristics  may  perhaps  be  best 
summed  up  in  the  German  word  genial.  He  had  the  magnetic  quality 
with  its  power  of  attraction.  The  outward  and  visible  signs  of  this 
inward  and  spiritual  grace  were  the  grey-blue  eyes,  that  could  kindle 
instantaneously  in  sympathy  or  become  steely  in  antipathy,  according 
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to  the  moving  causes  of  the  moment ;  and  there  was  always,  too,  the 
iron  hand  underneath  the  velvet  glove.  Parenthetically  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  Editor  without  a  steely  side  must  be  a  very  unhappy 
mortal,  and  without  a  sympathetic  side  he  must  be  a  very  impossible 
person. 

My  own  first  contribution  to  this  Review  was  an  essay  on  Dante, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  in  the  following  years  I  contributed 
various  other  articles  from  time  to  time,  but  during  the  last  ten  years 
I  have  written  pretty  constantly  on  the  one  ungrateful  subject  of 
Finance,  and  it  was  periodically  a  matter  of  very  agreeable  surprise 
to  me  that  I  met  with  unfailing  sympathy  and  encouragement,  always 
most  cordially  expressed.  For  although  Sir  James  Knowles  did  not 
pretend  to  anything  more  than  a  general  knowledge  of  financial 
questions  he  was  very  much  impressed,  as  every  man  of  common 
sense  must  be,  with  the  conviction  that  a  sound  financial  position 
is  of  absolutely  vital  consequence  to  the  country — that  Finance  is, 
in  fact,  Q\M  first  line  of  defence — and  he  was  therefore  always  most 
ready  to  publish  anything  that  in  his  opinion  would  drive  the  reading 
public  into  thinking  on  the  subject. 

Holding  very  strong  views  of  his  own  on  most  of  the  political 
questions  of  the  day,  he  was  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  open- 
minded  of  men,  ready  to  admit  that  another  argument  was  the  stronger 
the  moment  his  intellect  recognised  it.  As  an  instance  perhaps  I  may 
venture  to  give  one  of  my  own  experiences.  In  the  early  spring  of  1902, 
shortly  before  the  close  of  the  war,  speeches  were  made  in  South  Africa 
and  letters  were  written  from  there  to  the  London  newspapers  by  very 
highly  placed  English  authorities  predicting  an  immediate  boom  of 
prosperity.  As  I  had  been  in  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War 
I  was  convinced,  from  what  I  had  seen  there,  that  recuperation  in 
any  country  that  has  been  ravaged  and  devastated  must  necessarily 
be  a  very  slow  process,  and  that  it  was  extremely  mischievous  to  set 
these  booming  ideas  buzzing  in  people's  heads  in  England.  I  there- 
fore called  on  Sir  James  Knowles,  to  ascertain  if  he  would  care  to  have 
a  short  paper  setting  out  the  other  side  of  the  subject.  He  did  not  at 
all  like  the  idea  at  first,  as  he  thought  that  '  these  people  of  import- 
ance '  on  the  spot  must  know  what  they  were  talking  about,  and  as 
a  staunch  Imperialist  he  himself  longed  for  the  boom — the  wish 
was  father  to  the  thought — but  after  ten  minutes'  conversation  he 
asked  me  to  put  my  ideas  on  paper,  which  I  did,  and  by  return  of 
post  I  had  his  flatteringly  expressed  acceptance  of  an  article  that 
appeared  in  April  1902. 

But  over  and  above  these  business  relations,  as  between  Editor 
and  contributor,  I  had  the  pleasure  also  of  participating  in  many 
of  the  charming  hospitalities  at  Queen  Anne's  Lodge.  Our  host 
possessed  in  pre-eminent  degree  the  rare  social  talent  of  amalga- 
mating guests  ;  he  had  been  a  very  intimate  friend  of  Tennyson, 
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Gladstone,  and  many  other  illustrious  contemporaries,  and  lie  was 
desirous  to  have  direct  personal  relations  with  contributors  not 
yet  illustrious,  so  that  the  elements  of  good  entertainment  were 
always  there  in  abundance,  and  the  parties  were  amongst  the 
pleasantest  in  London.  Living,  too,  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the 
Lodge,  I  met  Sir  James  very  frequently  in  the  Park,  and  I 
vividly  remember  one  exquisite  morning  in  early  summer  overtaking 
him  on  the  bridge,  where  he  was  looking  rather  worried  and  thought- 
laden,  and  I,  feeling  the  gladness  of  the  May,  pointed  to  the  young 
leaves  in  their  fresh  green  rustling  in  the  wind,  breathing  out  fragrance, 

and  I  quoted — 

Summer  woods  about  them  blowing 
Made  a  murmur  in  the  land. 

In  an  instant  a  beautiful  light  leapt  into  the  grey-blue  eyes,  the 
worried  look  vanished,  and  he  went  on  with  the  next  line — 

From  deep  thought  himself  he  rouses. 

We  '  lived  light  in  the  spring  '  for  the  remainder  of  our  walk,  talking 
at  large  about  Tennyson  and  Matthew  Arnold  on  one  of  those  rare 
English  perfect  days  when  St.  James's  Park  is  a  poem. 

Our  last  meeting  was  in  December,  shortly  after  he  had  happened 
to  publish  a  little  paper  of  mine  on  the  American  panic.  I  noticed 
that  he  looked  thin,  but  there  was  still  the  old  vigour  of  mind,  the 
many-sidedness,  the  keenness,  and  the  quick  sympathy.  These  are 
the  qualities  which  make  a  great  Keview  Editor,  and  they  inspire 
affection  as  well  as  respect. 

In  these  very  few  inadequate  words  I  have  attempted  to  indicate, 
rather  than  to  present,  the  artistic  aspect  of  a  winning  personality, 
because  in  my  view  this  quality  was  the  secret  of  his  success.  His  own 
little  poem,  published  in  the  March  number,  is  a  felicitous  manifesta- 
tion of  this  side  of  his  nature  :  through  these  verses  one  sees  right  into 
the  heart  of  the  man.  Everyone  has  '  two  soul  sides,'  and  Art  was  the 
refuge  of  our  late  Editor  from  the  fever  and  the  fret  of  this  workaday 
world. 

Fortunate  in  his  family  life  and  surroundings,  he  was  fortunate 
too  in  the  occasion  of  his  death,  for  the  flame  still  burning  brightly 
was  quenched  in  a  moment,  so  that  he  suffered  no  loss  of  faculty 
and  no  pain.  The  loss  is  to  those  who  are  left.  We  shall  not  look 
upon  his  like  again. 

As  an  architect  he  planned  many  buildings,  but  the  edifice  erected 
by  his  own  hands,  which  crowned  his  life's  work  and  by  which  he 
will  be  best  remembered,  is  this  Review,  and  viewing  it  through  the 
vista  of  thirty  years,  the  familiar  ending  of  the  fine  old  epitaph 
recurs  to  the  mind,  '  Si  monumentum  requiris,  circumspice.' 

J.  W.  CROSS. 
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IV 

THAT  certain  commentators  in  the  daily  Press,  whose  knowledge  was 
superficial  and  whose  point  of  view  was  remote,  should  have  expressed 
of  James  Knowles,  on  the  morrow  of  his  death,  an  impression  of  him 
strangely  unlike  that  made  on  those  of  us  who  were  accustomed  to 
be  in  his  society,  and  who  from  time  to  time  were  in  his  confidence, 
was  perhaps  not  a  matter  to  provoke  surprise  ;  though,  if  I  may  speak 
for  myself  only,  it  did  occasion  disappointment.     The  conception 
that  such  commentators — if  may  be  that  there  were  but  one  or  two 
of  them — put  forth,  tended  to  belittle  our  friend,  inasmuch  as,  in  the 
view  presented,  we  were  invited  to  attribute  his  place  in  the  world, 
and  the  success  that  attended  his  career,  less  to  high  individuality, 
comprehensiveness  of  mind,   and  strength  of  character  than  to  a 
quick  scent  for  the  thing  that  was  acceptable  and  popular — with 
that  more  thoughtful  section  of  the  public,  of  course,  which  alone, 
presumably,  his  Review  was  intended  to  address.     To  have  a  keen 
scent,  and  be  alert  in  tracking  it ;  to  know  what  the  better  public 
was  asking  for,  or  wishing  for,  and  to  provide  it  in  abundance,  as  a 
capable  man  of  business — that,  it  appeared,  was  his  essential  charac- 
teristic.    That  it  was — was  it  ? — that  caused  James  Knowles  not  only 
to  be  motioned  during  thirty  years  in  every  social  thing  to  what  Robert 
Browning  described  graphically  as  '  the  velvet  of  the  sward,'  but  to 
be,  in  a  sense,  the  intimate  of  illustrious  and  exalted  personages ;  very 
much  the  intimate  of  statesmen,  poets,  and  withdrawn  philosophers. 
One  would  have  thought  that  a  little  reflection  would  have  persuaded 
such  a  commentator  as  I  have  indicated  that  the  possession  of  gifts 
useful,  creditable,  but  withal  a  little  vulgar — having  nothing  of  rare 
or  fine — would  not  have  enabled  any  man  to  compass  those  better, 
ends  which  confessedly  James  Knowles,  during  a  long  and  influential 
life,  attained. 

But  there  was  not  time  for  reflection.  Some  mischief  was  quite 
innocently  done  ;  and  hence,  in  part  with  the  idea  of  repairing  it 
(small  as  it  may  be),  in  part,  too,  from  the  natural  instinct  to  express 
that  which  one  strongly  feels,  many  a  friend — many  a  person  much 
better  qualified  than  I  am  by  rank  or  intimacy,  talent  or  place — will 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  bear  his  testimony  as  to  what  it  is  that  has 
been  lost. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  James  Knowles's  mind  and,  in  these 
later  years,  its  sustained  freshness,  his  prolonged  youthful  enthusiasm 
— that  and  his  kindliness  of  purpose — were  what  most  impressed  me. 
Even  one  like  myself,  condemned  by  other  studies  and  interests 
(while  yet  they  are  the  interests  and  studies  of  his  choice)  to  hopeless 
ignorance  of  Politics,  Philosophy,  Physical  Science — who  knows, 
indeed,  what  else  ? — may  have  an  inkling,  when  these  things,  any  of 
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these  things,  are  raised  in  his  presence,  as  to  whether  the  speakers 
on  them  have,  in  Goethe's  phrase,  their  '  eye  on  the  object.'  An 
'  eye  on  the  object ' — an  eye  turned  on  the  object  with  singular 
sagacity — struck  me  always  as  the  fortunate  and  carefully  cherished 
possession  of  James  Knowles. 

If  Art — Art  in  the  widest  sense — Painting,  Engraving,  Literature, 
the  Theatre — was  spoken  of,  an  ignorance  I  am  fain  to  believe  more 
measurable,  allowed  me  to  appraise  approximately,  roughly,  the  value 
of  the  communication  Knowles  upon  any  occasion  happened  to  make. 
It  was  not  as  a  devotee  of  the  Playhouse,  not  as  a  devotee  of  Painting, 
not  as  a  devotee  of  Literature  that  one  could  have  regarded  him.  That 
is  to  say,  he  never  '  specialised  ' — he  never  lost  balance.  But  he  was 
interested  most  genuinely.  One  wondered,  perhaps,  at  his  keen  interest 
in  each  and  in  all.  And  why  he  never  lost  balance,  never  lost  sense  of 
proportion — which  sense  of  proportion  the  longer  one  lives  one  feels 
the  more  convincingly  to  be  the  property  of  all  important  minds — 
was,  that  in  thinking  of  pictures  and  of  prints,  of  acted  plays,  and  of 
imaginative  or  critical  writing,  it  was  really  Art ;  it  was  always  Art 
that  he  was  thinking  of.  No  hard  and  fast  line  divided,  or  could 
divide,  for  him  the  Stage  from  Painting,  Painting  from  Literature  ; 
and  so  it  was  that  an  admirable  common-sense  guided  his  spoken 
criticism  of  the  Drama — and  his  remarks  made  havoc  with  popular 
names,  and  preserved  always  a  reverence  for  genius  :  for  such  a 
genius  as  Irving's.  And  so  it  was,  too,  that  in  a  criticism  of  Litera- 
ture it  was  the  root  of  the  matter  that  he  went  to — he  could  put 
conventionalities  and  the  expected  aside  and  see  things  as  they  were, 
and  welcome  the  newer  treatment,  and  be  just  to  the  success  of  the 
old.  And  so  it  was  that  in  Painting  he  could  do  what  painters  seldom 
do — the  craftsmen  foolish  people  appeal  to,  who  rarely  admit  the 
possibility  of  any  groove  but  their  own — the  particular  rut  in  which 
they  happen  to  practise — he  could  admire  work  the  most  diverse  ; 
and  I  have  myself  accompanied  him,  within  the  limits  of  an  afternoon , 
to  an  enthusiastic  inspection  of  the  drawings  of  Poynter  (if  he  had  a 
preference,  it  was  towards  Classicism  that  instinct  and  judgment 
drew  him),  and  a  hardly  less  enthusiastic  or  sympathetic  inspection  of 
the  prints  and  pastels  of  Whistler. 

I  do  not  wish  to  insist,  to  elaborate,  to  labour  the  point ;  but 
what  I  am  convinced  of  is  that  no  small  part  of  the  success  of  James 
Knowles  in  his  high  calling  of  public  guide  and  monitor — that  no 
small  part  of  his  much  talked-of,  quick,  and  managerial  appreciation 
of  the  pulse  of  the  public,  and  of  his  much  less  talked-of  width  and 
readiness  of  sympathy  with  individual  men  and  women  with  whom 
he  was  in  contact — had  its  origin,  and  found  ever  its  best  support, 
in  the  gifts  of  his  own  nature  ;  no  merely  business  faculty,  unusually 
sharpened,  but  an  intellect  alert  and  keen,  a  temperament  receptive, 
tolerant,  fearless,  sincere.  ,  FREDERICK  WEDMORE. 
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NOBODY  who  has  taken  interest  in  this  Review,  whether  as  reader  or 
contributor,  can  fail  to  be  sensible  of  personal  loss  in  parting  with  its 
editor.  Readers  will  miss  the  touch  of  the  vanished  hand,  so  deft 
and  diligent  in  enlisting,  month  by  month,  writers  with  the  freshest 
and  clearest  views  on  matters  new  and  old,  and  in  ranging  with  im- 
partial balance  the  most  diverse  opinions  on  debatable  subjects. 
Contributors  will  remember  many  a  confabulation,  fertile  in  sug- 
gestion, in  the  tranquil  and  hospitable  ground  floor  of  Queen  Anne's 
Lodge,  recalling  with  gratitude  the  rare,  but  ever  gentle,  criticism 
of  what  might  be  crude  in  their  papers — the  ready  and  kindly  approval 
of  felicitous  expression  or  lucid  argument. 

How  different  was  James  Knowles  as  editor  from  the  conventional 
tyrant  wielding  a  relentless  blue  pencil.  Literary  folk  have  been 
known  to  sneer  at  his  incessant  energy  upon  highways  and  byways 
in  quest  of  contributions  to  the  Review  which  he  created.  It  has  been 
hinted  that  he  was  as  solicitous  about  the  social  standing  of  a  writer 
as  about  the  quality  of  his  writing.  Never  was  a  charge  worse  founded. 
Knowles  sought  to  make  his  Review  representative  of  the  opinions, 
the  experiences,  the  aspirations  of  persons  in  every  grade  of  society, 
welcoming  an  essay  by  a  Lancashire  cotton-girl,  if  he  could  get  it,  as 
cordially  as  one  from  a  countess  or  a  Cabinet  Minister.  One  could 
only  obtain  a  true  insight  into  his  editorial  methods  if  it  were  possible 
to  examine  a  list  of  the  thousand  papers  which  he  declined.  Personally 
he  had  a  very  fastidious  taste  in  English  composition.  He  once  asked 
me,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  style  I  preferred 
among  contemporary  writers.  I  named  a  favourite  author  and 
journalist.  '  Too  much  of  a  hack,'  he  replied.  '  In  my  opinion  there 
is  nobody  writes  such  fine  English  as  Lord  Ribblesdale.  I  wish  he 
could  be  got  to  write  more.' 

To  one  subject  of  eager  controversy,  and  to  one  only,  so  far  as 
I  know,  Knowles  for  long  remained  resolute  in  refusal  to  open  his 
columns — namely,  female  suffrage.  He  declared  that  there  was 
nothing  new  to  be  said  on  either  side,  and  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  to  be 
repeated  on  both  sides,  and  he  never  would  consent  to  open  the 
flood-gates.  Not  until  last  year,  when  the  methods  of  its  advocates 
became  too  aggressive  to  be  disregarded,  did  he  apply  to  this,  as  to 
all  other  controversial  subjects,  Seneca's  precept  of  impartiality — 
Quidquid  bene  dictum  est  ab  ullo,  meum  est. 

It  will  be  long  before  we  learn  to  dissociate  this  Review  from  its 
founder  and  architect.  No  other  monthly  in  our  time,  except  the 
venerable  Maga,  has  been  so  closely  or  so  long  identified  with  a  single 
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personality.     That  it  may  endure,  aere  perennius,  is  perhaps  what  our 
departed  friend  would  desire  most  as  his  monument. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 


VI 

THE  circle  of  Sir  James  Knowles'  friends  was  so  singularly  wide, 
and  the  esteem  and  affection  with  which  in  a  long  and  active  life  he 
was  held  by  his  intimates  have  been  so  fully  described  by  others, 
that  I  will  confine  my  remarks  in  these  few  pages  to  the  story  of 
his  brilliant  success  as  secretary  and  founder  of  the  Metaphysical 
Society,  and  again  as  founder  and  Editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  cherished  memories  of  my  literary  life  that  I 
can  look  back  to  my  own  fellowship  with  that  remarkable  Society 
from  the  first,  and  also  that  for  thirty- three  years,  from  1875  down- 
wards, I  can  recall  the  kind  and  continuous  consideration  I  enjoyed 
from  James  Knowles,  as  Editor  first  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  and 
then  as  Editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

My  whole  literary  career  for  all  that  period  has  been  closely  bound 
up  with  these  two  organs  of  thought,  and  a  large  part  of  my  own 
published  works  consists  of  studies  that  wholly  or  in  part  first  came 
before  the  public  as  contributions  to  the  periodicals  which  were 
directed  by  James  Knowles.  In  some  sense  he  has  been  in  literature 
my  sponsor,  however  much  he  often  differed  from  my  utterances, 
which  he  not  seldom  called  in  others  to  combat  or  qualify.  And  it 
is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  me,  at  the  request  of  those  he  leaves 
to  sorrow  for  him,  that  I  seem  called  on  to  speak  a  few  last  words 
over  his  open  tomb. 

It  is  sober  truth  that  during  the  twelve  years  of  its  activity,  from 
1869  onwards  through  the  'seventies,  the  Metaphysical  Society  exer- 
cised a  definite  influence  on  the  development  of  philosophical  and 
religious  thought,  the  indirect  consequences  of  which  are  still  to  be 
traced.  The  idea,  which  Knowles  and  Tennyson  started  in  1868, 
was  to  bring  face  to  face  competent  exponents  of  diverse  theological 
and  metaphysical  schools  in  a  friendly  symposium,  where  the  crucial 
axioms  of  their  respective  systems  of  creed  and  doctrine  could  be 
tested  with  the  freedom  of  a  scientific  society.  As  the  Royal  Society 
opened  an  arena  where  new  inventions  and  physical  discoveries  could 
be  examined  and  analysed  by  past-masters  in  the  natural  sciences, 
so  it  was  proposed  to  test  and  argue  the  validity  of  the  new  ideas 
which  lie  inter  apices  of  moral  and  metaphysical  science.  The  ultimate 
canons  of  Metaphysics  are  practically  the  data  of  Theology ;  and 
indeed  it  was  at  first  designed  to  found  a  Theological  Society.  Froude 
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declared  that  it  would  be  marvellous  if  the  new  Society  hung  together 
for  a  year.  But  the  Laureate  more  happily  reminded  him  that 
modern  science  had  taught  us  'how  to  separate  light  from  heat.' 
The  Laureate  was  the  better  prophet.  Some  brilliant  flashes  of 
light  were  evolved  with  a  minimum  of  heat,  even  when  Cardinal 
Manning  and  Father  Dalgairns  came  to  hand-grip  with  Huxley  and 
W.  K.  Clifford,  when  Ruskin  and  Abbot  Gasquet  met  the  two  Stephens 
and  Robert  Lowe. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  Society  was  written  by  Knowles  and 
R.  H.  Hutton,  editor  of  the  Spectator,  and  appeared  in  this  Review 
in  August  1885.  The  list  of  the  members  there  given  includes  the 
names  of  Tennyson,  Gladstone,  Dean  Stanley,  Cardinal  Manning, 
Huxley,  Tyndall,  Ruskin,  Froude,  Maurice,  Martineau,  Seeley, 
Bagehot,  John  Morley,  Clifford,  Frederick  Pollock,  Mark  Pattison, 
John  Lubbock,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour.  And  the  catalogue  of  the 
papers  read  and  discussed  ranges  from  the  theory  of  Causation,  of  a 
Soul,  of  God,  Death,  Immortality,  Miracle,  the  Will,  Matter,  Force, 
the  Absolute,  the  canons  of  Proof,  Things-in-themselves,  and  Intuitive 
faculties.  To  put  it  shortly,  most  of  the-  best-known  thinkers  and 
controversialists  of  the  'seventies  were  represented,  from  ultra- 
montane Catholicism  to  materialist  Monism.  And  all  the  primary 
ideas  of  philosophy  and  theology  were  more  than  once  argued  and 
tested. 

The  papers  read  at  the  Society,  together  with  critical  debates  in 
reply,  frequently  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  of  which 
Knowles  was  editor,  and  then  in  this  Review,  which  he  founded  in 
1877  and  edited  down  to  his  death.  For  a  short  time  indeed  this 
Review  was  almost  the  literary  organ  of  the  Metaphysical  Society ; 
and  of  the  sixty-two  members  of  the  Society  there  were  few  who,  at 
one  time  or  other,  have  not  appeared  as  contributors  to  the  pages  of 
this  Review.  The  rule  of  signed  articles,  by  writers  specially  com- 
petent to  treat  the  particular  subject,  has  been  uniformly  followed. 
And  every  side  of  every  question  has  been  admitted,  with  the  guaran- 
tees of  personal  responsibility  of  a  known  writer  and  adequate 
knowledge  to  treat  the  matter  with  fairness.  One  very  interesting 
form  of  discussion  was,  I  think,  started  by  Mr.  Knowles,  unless  my 
memory  betrays  me  on  a  suggestion  of  my  own — viz.  a  Symposium, 
i.e.  a  succession  of  short  papers  by  various  writers  from  different 
standpoints  criticising  the  opening  paper  and  those  which  followed 
it.  This  original  form  of  magazine-writing  had  for  a  time  a  deserved 
success. 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  Metaphysical  Society  in  1880,  it  ceased 
to  furnish  material  for  this  Review,  which  for  twenty-eight  years  has 
kept  up  the  variety  of  its  topics  and  the  wide  range  of  writers  which 
were  the  distinguishing  marks  at  its  founding.  It  grew  to  be  a  literary 
power  in  the  New  World  as  well  as  in  the  Old  ;  and  has  exercised  a 
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very  striking  influence  not  only  on  periodical  literature  but  on  liberal 
thought. 

In  a  few  pages  it  is  impossible  to  relate  the  story  of  a  career  of 
editorship  of  more  than  thirty  years,  with  its  multiplicity  of  interests, 
causes,  and  topics,  and  its  singular  list  of  eminent  contributors. 
None  know  so  well  as  his  earliest  colleagues  in  this  task  how  entirely 
the  result  was  the  work  of  the  energy,  the  boldness,  the  versatile 
tact,  and  the  genial  sympathy  of  the  English  Brunetiere,  Sir  James 
Knowles. 

FREDERIC  HARRISON. 
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AN  EXTREMIST'S    VIEW  OF  AN 
EDUCATIONAL    COMPROMISE 

ONCE  more  the  cry  for  compromise  on  the  education  question  is 
strong.  People  are  tired  of  the  controversy.  It  is  '  squalid,' '  degrad- 
ing,' '  a  pitiful  contrast  with  the  common-sense  treatment  of  labour 
questions,'  '  a  disgrace  to  religion.'  A  menacing  alternative  is  held 
out,  the  alternative  of  secularism.  Without  questioning  for  a  moment 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  thus  labour  for  peace,  we  may  legitimately 
question  the  methods  by  which  attempts  are  being  made  to  secure  it. 
Koughly  speaking,  the  principle  (if  it  can  be  so  called)  of  those  attempts 
seems  to  consist  in  trying  to  find  out  what  all  the  different  parties  to 
the  conflict  desire,  and  in  giving  to  each  part  of  what  he  has  demanded. 
The  Roman  Catholic  is  to  have  his  schools,  but  he  is  not  to  have 
the  rates.  The  high  Anglican  is  to  be  allowed  entry  into  Council 
schools,  but  he  is  to  give  up  his  Church  schools.  The  Nonconformist 
is  to  have  undenominational  teaching  at  the  cost  of  the  rates,  but  he 
must  allow  school  teachers  to  volunteer  for  religious  teaching.  The 
combatants  are  treated  like  silly  children  quarrelling  over  their  toys. 
One  is  to  have  the  rocking-horse,  another  the  spur,  and  another  the 
whip,  but  whether  one  is  right  or  another  wrong  is  a  question  not 
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worth  considering.  Statesmanship  of  this  kind  will  not  really  produce 
a  truce,  far  less  a  lasting  peace. 

The  first  point  to  be  determined  is  whether  the  laudable  desire  that 
there  shall  be  some  kind  of  religious  instruction  in  State  schools  at  the 
State  expense  is  compatible  with  that  impartiality  to  all  religious 
denominations,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  all  religious  toleration. 
The  characteristic  reply  of  the  modern  opportunist  is  that  practically 
a  kind  of  religious  instruction  can  be  given  which  ought  not  to  offend 
anyone.  But  since  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  kind  of  instruction, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  is  offensive  to  more  than  one  religious  denomina- 
tion, the  attempt  to  find  a  common  Christianity  is  a  confessed  failure. 
The  fact  that  it  is  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  country,  if  it 
be  a  fact,  gives  that  majority  no  claim  to  establish  it  at  the  common 
cost.  Otherwise,  any  chance  majority  of  Roman  Catholics,  or  of 
Anglicans,  would  be  equally  entitled  to  give  like  exclusive  preference 
to  their  own  faith  in  the  schools  of  the  country,  should  their  turn  ever 
come.  This  is  the  primary  vicious  compromise,  the  attempt  to  teach 
Christianity  by  compromise,  and  so  to  give  effect  to  the  very  praise- 
worthy desire  that  children  in  the  State  schools  shall  not  grow  up  to  be 
heathen.  That  object  is  well  worth  securing,  but  it  will  not  be 
secured  by  severing  the  teaching  in  School  from  the  Churches  with 
which  confessedly  all  further  religious  instruction  must  rest.  The 
truth  is  that  real  religion  is  not  a  set  of  facts,  nor  a  set  of  opinions, 
but  a  life  which  is  as  truly  social  as  political  life  itself.  For  the 
avoidance  of  heathenism,  association  with  a  Christian  circle,  membership 
of  a  spiritual  society,  is  far  more  vital  than  any  imparted  informa- 
tion. But  Christianity  by  compromise  is  the  direct  negation  of  this 
essential  and  fundamental  Christian  truth.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
there  are  those  who  feel  that  they  are  fighting  for  the  very  life  of 
Christianity  in  opposing  the  exclusive  endowment  of  undenomination- 
alism. 

To  soothe  the  feelings  of  these  malcontents  it  is  suggested  that 
they  should  have  opportunities  of  detaching  the  children  of  their 
communion  on  certain  days  in  the  week  from  the  rest  of  the  school 
for  purposes  of  dogmatic  instruction.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  device 
by  which  children  could  be  more  effectively  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  churches  are  abnormal  outgrowths  of  faddism.  For  it  is  not 
really  imagined  that  large  use  will  be  made  of  this  concession.  If  it 
were  so  the  suggestion  would  meet  with  resolute  opposition  from 
the  whole  scholastic  body.  There  could  be  no  continuity  of  religious 
teaching  in  a  school  which  for  two  days  in  the  week  was  grouped  for 
religious  instruction  according  to  the  number  of  teachers  who 
volunteered  for  this  service,  and  for  other  three  days  according  to  the 
number  of  denominations  that  happened  to  be  represented  in  the 
school.  In  a  well-disciplined  school  every  child  has  his  well-known 
place  in  a  class  or  standard,  and  each  class  is  a  unit  with  a  character  and 
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life  of  its  own.  Age  and  capacity  form  the  basis  of  the  arrangement, 
order  and  regularity  secure  economy  of  time  and  efficiency  of  instruc- 
tion. The  teaching  has  a  definite  aim  :  every  absence  is  an  inter- 
ruption to  the  progress  of  the  class.  But  '  facilities,'  as  they  are 
called,  if  they  were  at  all  freely  used,  would  render  all  attempts  at 
continuous  undenominational  teaching  nugatory.  The  regular  school 
classes  would  be  broken  up ;  the  incursion  of  the  Churches  would 
carry  off  scholars  from  each  classroom,  and  with  the  fatal  tendency 
of  voluntary  teachers  to  irregularity  and  unpunctuality  the  denomi- 
national teaching  would  be  as  haphazard  and  unprogressive  as  the 
undenominational.  It  is  hard  to  bring  these  facts  home  to  the  minds 
of  some  really  zealous  clergy,  who,  having  no  schools  of  their  own, 
are  attracted  by  the  bait  of  facilities  in  Council  schools.  But  the 
experience  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board  gained  by  a  test  pro- 
longed over  many  years  was  that,  in  spite  of  the  pains  and  zeal  of 
several  of  the  voluntary  teachers,  the  system  of  voluntary  teaching 
in  the  day  schools  twice  a  week  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  provide 
regular  or  systematic  teaching  except  in  one  or  two  favoured  localities. 
The  irregularity  and  inefficiency  of  the  bulk  of  the  amateurs  was  not 
to  be  denied,  even  though  their  attendance  was  only  permitted  on 
two  days  of  the  week,  sometimes  even  on  one  day  only.  The  weeding 
out  of  amateurs  from  use  of  facilities,  on  the  ground  of  their  irregularity, 
would  be  a  mere  question  of  time,  and  this  is  perfectly  understood  by 
those  who  are  making  the  concession. 

It  is  suggested,  of  course,  that  the  rent  paid  by  the  Local  Authorities 
for  the  use  of  Voluntary  schools  would  secure  the  assistance  of  pro- 
fessionals, at  all  events  in  those  schools.  So  far  as  large  towns  are 
concerned  the  suggestion  may  be  entertained.  Churchmen  would 
then  retain  facilities  for  Church  teaching  in  such  Church  schools  as 
the  Local  Authority  was  willing  to  take  over,  and,  if  they  could  find  the 
teachers,  would  have  right  of  entry  for  those  teachers  on  three  days 
in  the  week.  But  that  right  would  be  subject  to  the  invitation  of 
the  parent,  and  the  scheme  has  yet  to  be  devised  which  would  secure 
parents  from  pressure  on  the  part  of  an  unfriendly  head  teacher  to 
make  no  demand  or  to  withdraw  one  already  made  For  the  sake  of 
right  of  entry  into  Council  schools,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  pre- 
carious, Churchmen  are  to  submit  to  the  imposition  of  two  barriers 
to  Church  teaching  in  Church  schools,  the  parents'  demand  and 
payment  of  the  cost  of  teaching,  and  to  possible  exclusion  should  an 
unfriendly  head  teacher  regard  the  presence  of  their  teachers  with 
disfavour. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  anticipate  all  the  difficult  problems  that 
might  arise  from  such  arrangements.  It  is  enough  that  unquestionably, 
constituted  as  human  nature  is,  there  would  be  friction,  and  that  the 
days  would  be  gone  in  which  it  could  be  said  with  truth,  as  it  can  now 
be  said,  that  the  religious  difficulty  is  outside  the  schools.  And  this 
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much  is  quite  certain,  that  when  once  the  religious  difficulty  enters 
the  school  walls,  the  days  of  religion  in  the  schools  will  be  numbered. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  a  school  works  upon  its  scholars 
by  the  tone  or  esprit  de  corps  which  the  unity  of  its  life  and  administra- 
tion supplies.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  destruction  of  that 
unity,  at  the  most  vital  point,  namely,  the  religious  life,  could  really 
advance  either  religion  or  education.  Apart  from  the  desire  to  effect 
a  compromise,  suggestions  for  religious  facilities  would  not  be  seriously 
entertained  by  any  educationist. 

The  case  of  those  who  refuse  facilities,  if  they  are  Jews  or  Koman 
Catholics,  is  to  be  met  by  '  contracting  out,'  that  is  by  removing  the 
schools  of  these  denominations  from  the  category  of  public  elementary 
schools,  and  offering  the  managers  the  smallest  bribe,  in  the  shape  of 
Exchequer  grants,  that  they  are  willing  to  accept.  This  device  sins 
so  glaringly  against  the  one  axiom  accepted  by  all  parties,  that  all 
children  should  have  a  fair  and  equal  start  so  far  as  the  State  can  give 
it,  that  it  cannot  possibly  outlive  the  moment  when  the  working 
classes  come  to  understand  what  it  means.  It  is  an  outrage  on  the 
cardinal  principles  of  democracy.  No  part  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Act  of 
1902  is  so  popular  with  a  working-class  constituency  as  the  equal 
wage  for  all  teachers  doing  the  same  class  of  work,  and  the  equal 
opportunity  for  all  children,  afforded  by  that  Act.  It  is  an  educa- 
tional advance  from  which  there  can  be  no  turning  back.  It  is  useless 
to  say  that  the  proposal  contains  no  hardship,  since  it  is  a  return  to 
the  Act  of  1870.  This  is  not  true  to  begin  with.  Under  that  Act 
it  was  possible  to  keep  School  Boards  at  bay,  and  to  escape  all  im- 
position of  school  rates.  Now  the  education  rate  is  universal,  and 
the  demand  to  share  in  it  on  equal  terms  must  be  irresistible.  But 
even  if  nothing  more  was  suggested  than  a  return  to  the  conditions 
of  1870,  the  question  arises  whether  educational  progress  is  to  be 
attained  by  retrogression. 

The  whole  scheme  at  present  before  the  public  offends  against 
every  axiom  of  true  educational  progress.  It  destroys  the  unity  of 
school  life  at  its  most  vital  point,  it  severs  religious  teaching  from  the 
life  of  religious  communions,  it  imposes  the  cost  of  religious  teaching 
which  is  acceptable  only  to  a  majority  upon  all  religious  communions, 
it  breaks  up  the  unity  of  the  national  system  of  education,  destroys 
at  several  points  the  co-ordination  of  elementary  with  secondary 
education,  and  it  imposes  disabilities  upon  children  and  upon  teachers 
because  of  the  conscientious  convictions  of  the  parents.  To  religious 
instruction  it  cannot  fail  to  do  harm,  interrupting  the  undenomi- 
national teaching  in  some  schools,  while  it  makes  denominational 
teaching  insecure,  and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  religious  fad  in  all 
schools.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  brings  the  religious  difficulty  into  the 
schools  themselves,  and  thereby  imperils  the  whole  future  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  schools.  These  are  facts  which  may  be  concealed 
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from  the  less  thoughtful  of  the  public  by  perfectly  sincere  but  wholly 
irrelevant  encomiums  upon  the  merits  of  moderation,  or  on  the  un- 
fitness  of  the  puerile  mind  to  receive  dogmatic  truth.  In  the  sugges- 
tions which  follow  all  such  irrelevant  issues  will  be  avoided.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  to  indicate  the  outlines  of  a  settlement  which 
shall  not  sin  against  the  first  principles  of  religious  toleration  and  of 
educational  progress,  religious  as  well  as  secular. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  assumed  that  as  a  matter  of  religious 
toleration  and  equality  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  preference 
to  any  form  of  religious  instruction.  It  must  be  assumed  that 
Nonconformists  will  resist  the  endowment  of  all  forms  of  religious 
teaching.  It  is  to  be  most  devoutly  wished  that  this  assumption 
is  a  mistake.  Most  of  our  difficulties  would  disappear  with  con- 
current endowment.  But  there  is  no  sign  that  any  large  section  of 
Nonconformists  would  hear  of  it.  This  being  so,  the  only  alter- 
native is  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870,  that  no  religious 
instruction  shall  receive  any  Parliamentary  grant,  must  be  extended 
also  to  support  from  the  rates,  and  that  the  whole  cost  of  any 
religious  instruction  given  in  the  schools  must  be  borne  by  deno- 
minations or  groups  of  denominations  voluntarily  subscribing  for 
the  same.  This  principle  is  in  accordance  with  elementary  justice, 
and  there  will  be  no  security  for  religious  teaching  which  does  not  rest 
upon  justice,  but  only  upon  the  preference  of  a  majority  for  some 
particular  kind  of  teaching. 

Secondly,  it  will  be  assumed  that  no  children  are  to  be  placed 
outside  the  pale  of  the  public  elementary  system  and  of  its  co-ordina- 
tion with  secondary  teaching  for  the  sins,  or  even  for  the  virtues,  of 
their  parents.  But  since  there  are  parents,  Koman  Catholics  and 
others,  who  will  not  allow  their  children  to  receive  any  part  of  their 
education  from  those  who  are  not  members  of  their  own  communion, 
such  parents  may  fairly  be  called  upon  to  provide  their  own  school 
buildings  for  their  own  children  and  for  no  others.  By  so  doing 
they  relieve  the  ratepayers  of  a  part  of  their  burthen,  and  are  entitled 
to  some  compensation.  It  seems  reasonable  that  this  compensation 
should  take  the  form  of  being  allowed  to  appoint  their  own  head 
teacher.  The  assistant  teachers  might  reasonably  be  appointed  by 
the  Local  Authority  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  managers  on  teachers 
whose  appointment  was  hostile  to  '  the  religious  atmosphere '  of  the 
school.  The  Local  Authority  should  be  entitled  to  make  all  reasonable 
requirements  as  to  the  character  of  the  building,  and  to  object  to 
unnecessary  multiplication  of  such  schools. 

This  liberty  to  provide  schools  for  children  of  one  communion  only 
should  not  be  confined  to  Eoman  Catholics.  It  should  be  open  to 
all  denominations  on  the  same  terms,  but  in  all  cases  the  permission 
should  only  apply  to  areas  in  which  such  schools  can  be  maintained 
without  unduly  burthening  the  rates,  and  in  which  there  is  a  clear 
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demand  by  parents  of  one  communion  for  a  school  of  this 
character. 

Thirdly,  since  the  character  and  tone  of  a  school  depend  largely  on 
the  unity  of  its  religious  instruction,  the  Local  Authority  should  use 
the  assistance  of  the  denominations  to  secure  for  each  and  all  of  its 
schools,  whether  provided  or  non-provided,  religious  teaching  supplied 
by  one  or  other  of  the  denominations  at  the  cost  of  the  denomination. 
The  teacher  (in  the  case  of  a  large  school  the  teachers)  employed  by 
the  denomination  should  possess  the  usual  Government  qualifications, 
and  should  not  give  more  than  two  hours'  religious  instruction  in 
one  day.  He  should  not  move  from  school  to  school,  but  should 
be  attached  to  the  school  staff,  and  if  used  by  the  authorities,  after 
his  religious  teaching  was  over,  should  be  paid  by  the  Authority  for 
services  so  rendered.  The  assignment  of  each  school  to  one  denomi- 
nation or  group  of  denominations  should  be  arranged  by  the  denomi- 
nations in  a  conference  of  their  representatives,  the  Director  of 
Education  acting  as  arbitrator  in  case  of  any  disagreement.  Parents 
should  be  informed  of  the  kind  of  religious  instruction  given  at  each 
school  within  their  reach,  and  should  on  sending  their  children  to 
school  signify  in  writing  whether  they  did  or  did  not  wish  them  to 
receive  the  religious  instruction  given  at  that  school.  Rent  should 
be  paid  to  the  denomination  by  the  Local  Education  Authority  for 
denominational  school  buildings  used  for  schools  not  confined  to 
teachers  and  children  of  one  denomination  only.  Thus,  managers  of 
existing  denominational  schools  would  have  the  choice  between 
retaining  their  rights  under  the  Act  of  1902,  provided  that  they 
admitted  only  children  of  their  own  denomination,  and  receiving 
rent  without  the  right  of  appointing  any  teacher  but  the  religious 
instructor.  In  neither  case  would  the  instruction  cease  to  be 
denominational. 

The  natural  objection  to  this  scheme  will  be  that  it  is  far  too 
costly  to  be  practical.  The  force  of  the  objection  would  depend  on 
the  willingness  of  the  Local  Authority  to  use  the  services  of  the  teacher 
when  not  employed  in  giving  religious  instruction.  Since  the  scheme 
would  in  effect  attach  to  each  school  a  supernumerary  teacher  qualified 
and  accustomed  to  the  school,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Local  Education  Authorities  and  by  the 
teachers,  and  would  promote  educational  efficiency  at  a  minimum 
cost  to  the  schools.  Nor  would  it  in  that  case  be  much  more  expen- 
sive to  the  denominations  than  the  proposed  employment  of  teachers 
to  give  denominational  teaching  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph's  Bill.  It  would  necessitate,  of  course,  the  giving  of 
religious  instruction  at  other  times  than  the  first  half-hour  of  the  day, 
but  arranged  as  schools  now  are,  with  abundance  of  class-rooms,  there 
is  not  any  real  necessity  to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  Act  of 
1870. 
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A  far  more  serious  objection  is  that  of  the  possibility  that  the 
denominations  might  be  unable  to  face  the  necessary  expenditure, 
and  that  children  would  consequently  grow  up  without  religious 
instruction.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  avoid  this  danger  without 
giving  preferential  treatment  to  some  form  of  religious  teaching 
objectionable  to  a  large  part  of  the  community,  a  mere  stage  on  the 
high  road  to  secularism.  But  the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  this 
danger  would  stir  up  the  conscience  of  the  members  of  each  deno- 
mination, and  a  sense  of  mutual  responsibility  and  attachment  would 
grow  up  between  Sunday  school  and  day  school  which  would  be 
invaluable  for  the  maintenance  of  real  religious  life.  As  has  already 
been  indicated,  the  weakness  of  undenominational  teaching  in  Council 
schools  is  its  lack  of  any  such  connection.  The  instruction  is  mere 
instruction :  it  is  apt  to  lack  the  very  soul  of  Christianity  which  is 
the  sense  of  brotherhood  and  of  mutual  responsibility. 

A  minor  objection  may  be  raised,  that  parents  are  likely  to  be 
guided  in  their  choice  of  schools  by  the  consideration  of  contiguity, 
and  that  consequently  the  scheme  would  not  really  be  consonant 
with  the  principle  of  parental  rights.  But  the  duty  of  the  State  in 
respect  of  parental  rights  has  its  limits.  So  long  as  a  parent  has  a 
school  of  his  own  denomination  which  is  reasonably  accessible  he 
has  no  cause  of  complaint.  If  he  chooses  a  nearer  school,  he  can 
either  refuse  the  religious  teaching  of  that  school  or  accept  it.  But 
the  good  of  the  school  as  a  whole  must  outweigh  his  convenience  or 
the  convenience  of  his  children,  and  the  good  of  the  school  demands 
unity  of  religious  teaching  within  the  school  walls. 

There  remains  the  question  of  single-school  areas.  Districts 
which  are  so  small  that  efficiency  and  economy  demand  that  only  one 
school  should  be  maintained  in  them  require  a  somewhat  different 
treatment.  Fortunately  these  are  the  districts  in  which  religious 
organisations  are  stronger  than  they  are  in  towns.  Every  child  in 
these  districts  is  known  to  the  members  of  his  denomination,  and  can 
be  reached,  as  a  rule,  on  week  nights  and  Sundays.  The  plan  most 
accordant  with  justice  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Local  Education 
Authority  should  build  its  own  school,  and  should  allow  that  school 
to  be  used  for  religious  instruction  during  school  hours  by  each 
denomination  or  group  of  denominations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Church  children  would  probably  continue  in  most  cases  to  receive 
their  teaching  on  their  own  school  premises  up  to  9.45  A.M.,  while 
the  non- Church  children  would  be  taught  up  to  the  same  hour  in  the 
Council  school.  The  question  of  the  use  of  the  school  teacher  out  of 
school  hours  in  these  cases  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  it  is  often  repre- 
sented to  be.  It  would  probably  make  for  peace  and  for  fairness  in 
scholastic  promotion  if  his  services  were  not  used  by  either  side  on  the 
five  schooldays.  It  is  sad  that  it  should  be  so,  and  that  a  competent 
and  willing  teacher  should  be  muzzled  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
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discord  which  might  arise  out  of  permission  to  teach,  and  out  of  the 
suspicions  of  corrupt  influence,  be  not  worth  avoiding,  even  at  this 
very  heavy  price.  It  will  not  be  known  for  some  ten  or  twenty  years 
how  much  the  nation  owes  to  Church  schools  in  single-school  areas  ; 
but  in  time  the  full  indebtedness  will  become  apparent.  Only  those 
who  know  Arcadia  intimately  can  estimate  the  moral  and  spiritual 
dangers  which  await  a  man  of  education  without  real  country  tastes, 
who  is  obliged  to  live  for  years  in  a  country  village.  Wesley  under- 
stood it  when  he  instituted  his  three  years'  tenure  for  his  ministers. 
Tt  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  County  Councils  will  devise  means  whereby 
the  residence  of  village  schoolmasters  will  not  be  too  long  protracted 
in  one  village.  Should  the  teacher  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  clergy- 
man, and  the  two  be  entirely  independent  of  eacji  other,  with  only  a 
very  little  want  of  tact  and  sweet  reasonableness  on  either  side,  some 
of  those  who  are  now  indignant  because  so  many  head-teacherships 
in  the  country  are  restricted  to  Churchmen  will  see  that  the  restriction 
had  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  drawbacks.  But  it  is  too  late  to  look 
back.  We  must  hope  that  the  future  may  contain  elements  of  accom- 
modation and  progress  which  cannot  now  be  foreseen. 

In  all  cases,  whether  in  single-school  areas  or  plural-school  areas, 
honesty  demands  that  schools  held  in  trust  for  denominational  teaching 
should  be  used  for  such  teaching  only.  The  fatal  rock  on  which  Mr. 
Birrell's  and  Mr.  McKenna's  bills  have  struck  has  been  the  attempt 
to  alienate  school  buildings  from  the  denomination  to  which  they 
belong.  These  attempts  have  been  specially  resented  in  Lancashire, 
where  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  schools  have  been  built  by  the 
operatives,  and  have  been  the  nurseries  of  the  congregation  and  church 
which  have  grown  up  beside  them.  And  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
the  very  situation  of  the  schools,  close  to  the  vicarage  and  church, 
makes  the  appropriation  of  them  by  the  State  a  thinly  disguised  act 
of  disendowment,  a  standing  menace  that  further  '  transfers '  may 
await  the  property  of  the  Church.  If  the  State  cannot  use  the  schools 
on  the  terms  on  which  it  invited  their  builders  to  supply  them,  the 
least  it  can  do  is  to  respect  their  rights  to  the  bare  property  in  the 
buildings.  Those  who  have  no  schools  are  prepared  to  make  light  of 
this  point ;  but  because  they  do  so  they  cannot  understand  the  force 
of  the  resistance  encountered  by  their  proposals  as  a  whole. 

The  scheme  which  has  been  indicated  in  outline  certainly  fulfils 
the  following  requirements  :  (1)  It  makes  for  continuous  and  consistent 
religious  instruction  in  each  school.  (2)  It  tends  to  bring  that  instruc- 
tion into  harmony  with  religious  life  outside  the  school.  (3)  It  imposes 
no  part  of  religious  instruction  on  the  rates  and  taxes.  (4)  It  throws 
open  all  publicly  paid  teacherships  to  all  teachers  without  distinction 
of  creed,  except  in  the  cases  where  the  school  is  entirely  of  one  religious 
character,  and  the  building  provided  by  the  denomination  without 
any  charge.  (5)  With  that  single  exception,  which  hardly  is  an  excep- 
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tion,  it  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Authority  the  entire  disposal 
of  all  teacherships  the  salaries  of  which  are  drawn  from  public  funds. 
(6)  It  gets  rid  of  all  the  problems,  religious  and  political,  which  sur- 
round the  existence  of  undenominational  teaching,  which  as  a  form  of 
religious  teaching  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  England,  and  is  really  at  the 
very  root  of  all  our  religious  difficulties.  (7)  It  is  perfectly  honest  in  its 
treatment  of  school  trusts. 

These  problems  and  many  others  would  be  still  further  simplified 
by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  cost  of  education  and  fresh  legislation 
as  to  the  sphere  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Common  sense  would 
suggest  that,  as  the  teachers  claim  to  be  public  servants,  their  salaries 
should  be  paid,  like  those  of  other  civil  servants,  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, according  to  a  fixed  scale.  The  Local  Authority  should  provide 
the  school  and  its  furniture  and  'all  school  material.  The  framing  of 
regulations  to  buildings  should  remain  with  the  Board  of  Education, 
but  the  devising  of  educational  curricula  and  the  training  of  teachers 
should  be  delegated  to  the  local  universities,  each  university  being 
responsible  for  its  own  sphere  of  influence.  The  universities  also  should 
appoint  that  all-important  official,  the  Director  of  Education,  for  each 
locality,  and  through  him  should  exercise  an  influence  on  the  pro- 
motion of  teachers.  With  the  universities  also  should  rest  all  questions 
relating  to  teachers'  certificates  and  qualifications.  In  this  way  it 
would  be  possible  to  try  educational  experiments  about  which  the 
Board  of  Education  writes  eloquent  paragraphs  without  any  real 
opportunity  of  giving  effect  to  them.  The  decentralisation  of  the 
Board  of  Education  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  of  all  educational  reforms. 

But  it  is  little  short  of  a  sin  at  this  time,  so  at  least  the  Government 
Bills  suggest,  to  imagine  that  education  means  anything  but  an  attempt 
to  remedy  Nonconformist  wrongs  by  putting  Churchmen  under  the 
harrow.  This  paper  is  a  plea  that  the  resettlement  of  relations  should 
be  on  intelligent  and  intelligible  principles.  If  there  is  any  real 
desire  for  peace,  and  all  good  men  fain  hope  that  there  is,  let  it  be  re- 
cognised that  there  is  no  such  friend  of  peace  as  the  sadly  old-fashioned 
virtue  called  justice. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  paper  without  recording  a  most 
profound  regret  that  it  should  have  been  necessary  to  suggest  any 
resettlement.  No  plan  can  be  devised  which  gives  better  security 
for  religious  instruction  than  the  existing  arrangements.  A  very 
slight  alteration  in  single-school  areas  would  have  sufficed  to  remove 
the  grievances  of  Nonconformist  parents,  but  not  those  of  Noncon- 
formist teachers.  A  new  situation  has,  however,  been  created  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  Bill,  and  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  treatment  of  it  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Undenomi- 
nationalism  with  facilities  has  by  high  authority  been  indicated  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Church,  and,  if  the  House  of  Commons  will  accept  it, 
the  House  of  Lords  cannot  be  expected  to  reject  a  policy  having  such 
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strong  approval  from  the  episcopal  bench.  A  deep  conviction  of  the 
injustice,  futility,  and  educational  unsoundness  of  this  solution  has 
prompted  the  writing  of  this  paper,  which  is  a  plea  for  regard  to  first 
principles  of  common  fairness  and  impartiality.  Without  much  hope 
of  their  being  accepted,  these  suggestions  have  been  made,  and  not 
without  real  sorrow  for  the  disappointment  that  they  will  cause  to 
many  of  the  writer's  friends.  It  seemed  better  to  face  this  trouble 
than  to  give  sanction  to  the  idea  that  there  was  only  one  alternative 
to  the  existing  system  that  Churchmen  could  suggest,  and  that  an 
unjust  one. 

E.  A.  MANCHESTER. 


1908 


WILL    THE    LICENSING    BILL    PROMOTE 
SOBRIETY? 


THE  arguments  and  statements  which  Mr.  Pratt  repeats  in  the  April 
number  of  this  Keview  in  support  of  his  contention  that  restrictive 
legislation  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  drink  will  not  promote  sobriety 
and  is,  therefore,  worthless  and  unnecessary,  have  so  often  been 
adduced  and  refuted  during  the  last  seventy-five  years  that  it  would 
be  waste  of  time  and  space  to  notice  them  again  were  it  not  that 
on  the  one  hand  people's  memories  are  short,  and  on  the  other  multi- 
tudes of  young  citizens  who  have  no  knowledge  of  old  and  threadbare 
controversies  are  continually  reaching  manhood  and  positions  of 
responsibility  and  influence,  and  some  of  them  might  be  misled  if 
this  re-statement  of  exploded  fallacies  remained  unchallenged. 

Mr.  Pratt  is  a  whole-hearted  defender  of  the  liquor  trade  and 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  and  the  article  in  question  is  only  part 
of  a  propaganda  which  he  has  most  industriously  carried  on  for  some 
time.  In  common  with  the  whole  of  that  somewhat  curious  band  who 
while  claiming  to  be  temperance  reformers  are  vigorous  opponents  of  any 
proposals  which  aim  at  restricting  opportunities  for  selling  and  obtain- 
ing drink,  he  contrives  to  so  diagnose  the  trouble  with  which  we  have 
to  cope  as  to  bring  himself  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  evil  is  due  to 
anything  and  everything  but  public-houses  and  other  licensed  places, 
and  the  facilities  and  temptations  they  provide  for  obtaining  the  cause 
and  source  of  the  mischief. 

No  competent  student  of  the  many  social  problems  which  confront 
us  will  contend  that  there  is  any  one  panacea  for  them  all.  They  are 
so  complex  and  interwoven  that  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  possible  to 
thoroughly  disentangle  every  cause  and  effect,  so  constantly  do  these 
act  and  react  upon  each  other.  Consequently,  those  of  us  who 
regard  the  drinking  evil  as  the  greatest  cause  of  social  misery  and 
degradation,  and  believe  that  temperance  reform  lies  at  the  root 
and  would  be  the  most  important  aid  of  all  other  reforms,  need  not 
stay  to  dispute  that  there  are  insane  inebriates,  dipsomaniacs, 
alcoholic  degenerates  and  others,  to  whom  Mr.  Pratt  refers,  whoss 
trouble  is  mainly  traceable  to  mental,  moral,  or  physical  defects. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  maintain  that  the  struggle  of  these  frail,  feeble, 
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and  deficient  ones  against  the  tendencies  to  which  their  natural  weak- 
nesses render  them  peculiarly  liable  to  succumb,  is  rendered  vastly 
harder  and  more  hopeless  by  the  multiplication  of  temptations  and 
facilities  which  hurry  them  along  the  path  of  excess  to  ultimate 
destruction. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  intemperance  of  some  others  is  largely  due 
to  trouble,  misfortune,  and  unsatisfactory  surroundings.  But,  even 
in  these  cases,  the  number  who  are  what  and  as  they  are  because  their 
parents  or  themselves  or  others  were  or  are  intemperate,  is  enormously 
larger  than  defenders  of  the  liquor  trade  will  ever  admit  and  than 
social  investigators  are  likely  to  discover,  unless  they  have  personally 
known  these  people  and  their  families  for  a  very  long  time.  The 
number  who  drink  because  they  are  poor  is  small  compared  with  the 
number  whose  poverty  is  due  to  drinking  and  their  irregularity,  unreli- 
ability, and  incompetence  resulting  therefrom.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  those  who  are  badly  housed  spend  more  on  drink  than  would 
house  them  well.  Such  instances  as  the  following  abound.  They  are 
selected  from  a  large  number  given  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  in  his  recent 
book,  the  Black  Stain  : — 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  home  I  visited.  The  man's  wages  at  the  lowest  were 
24s.  6d-  a  week,  but  it  was  proved  that  in  the  first  week  in  August  he  earned  as 
much  as  31.  14s. 

Yet  at  that  date  the  condition  of  the  children  was  terrible.  They  were 
ragged,  dirty,  filthy,  and  verminous.  One  boy  aged  eight  had  on  a  shirt  which 
was  as  black  as  a  newly-blackened  boot.  The  bed-clothing  for  the  six  children 
consisted  of  some  old  clothes  and  a  piece  of  carpet.  The  body  of  a  child  a  year 
and  a  hah'  old  was  alive  with  vermin.  It  was  shown  that  the  man  was  a  heavy 
drinker,  and  that  the  woman  spent  all  the  money  she  got  from  him  in  betting. 
So  awful  was  the  home  that  when  it  was  described  in  the  police  court  the  magis- 
trate ordered  its  contents  to  be  burned  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health. 


Here  is  a  home  in  which  the  earnings  are  3Z.  a  week.  The  father  is  a  teetotaller, 
the  mother  an  habitual  drunkard.  On  an  income  of  3J.  a  week  the  house  was 
left  in  an  infamous  condition,  the  children  were  almost  nude,  and  ravenous  for 
food.  Their  mother  had  pawned  everything  in  the  place,  and  left  her  five 
children  naked  and  starving. 


Here  the  room  is  let  to  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  and  his  wife,  who  has  a 
baby  at  the  breast.  On  the  Saturday  night  the  young  man  returned  at  midnight 
drunk.  He  had  II.  in  his  pocket.  He  had  earned  by  his  last  spell  of  work, 
which  commenced  on  Saturday  morning,  17s.  His  total  earnings  for  the  week 
amounted  to  about  3Z.  17s.  But  he  had  paid  no  rent,  and  out  of  his  earnings 
all  that  he  had  given  his  wife  was  l%d.  On  the  Sunday,  when  the  landlady 
came  to  the  rescue,  the  poor  woman  was  ravenous  for  food. 

Here  is  the  home  of  a  man  who  had  been  in  one  situation  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  was  earning  on  an  average  21.  a  week.  He  occupied  this  '  home ' 
with  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  only  bed-covering  for  the  whole  family 
was  one  quilt.  Some  of  the  children  had  bits  of  rags  on.  Two  were  naked. 
The  younger  children  had  not  been  washed  for  weeks.  The  whole  family  were 
found  sitting  on  the  floor  amid  unspeakable  surrounding  •<. 
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Another  case.  Father  can  earn  355.,  mother  can  earn  30s.  Both  skilled 
workers.  Two  rooms.  No  bedding,  no  furniture.  A  baby  in  a  terrible  condition  ; 
the  children  all  indescribably  filthy  and  verminous. 


Here  is  a  home  in  which  a  short  time  ago  the  mother  died.  The  husband 
earned  21  a  week.  The  children  had  suffered  all  the  agonies  of  privation  through 
the  inability  of  the  unhappy  mother  to  get  her  husband  to  part  with  sufficient 
money  to  buy  food.  On  the  night  that  the  woman  lay  dead  in  the  house  the 
eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  fled  into  the  street  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
house  of  a  neighbour  to  escape  a  foul  wrong  attempted  in  the  room  where  lay 
the  dead  body  of  her  mother. 

Mr.  Sims  is  dealing  almost  exclusively  with  cases  of  neglect  of  and 
cruelty  to  children,  and  he  says  :  '  The  hellish  tortures  which  have 
been  inflicted  in  the  few  years  during  which  a  record  has  been  kept 
on  over  a  million  little  children  in  this  our  England  are  chiefly  due 
to  alcoholism  in  the  home.' 

Mr.  Pratt  quotes  Dr.  Branthwaite,  the  Government  Inspector 
under  the  Inebriates  Act.  This  is  what  he  said  on  this  subject  in  his 
Report  for  1906  : 

None  of  the  mothers  who  have  been  sent  to  the  reformatories,  when  sober  have 
exhibited  the  least  tendency  to  cruelty,  or  desire  to  neglect  their  children.  On 
the  contrary,  regret  for  the  injury  they  have  caused,  and  anxiety  for  the  welfare 
of  their  offspring,  are  constantly  evident.  None  of  these  women  would  be  cruel 
were  they  not  drunken. 

When  we  are  told  that  the  Licensing  Bill  will  not  diminish  drink- 
ing, we  cannot  refrain  from  asking,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  reason- 
able and  businesslike — Then  why  do  the  brewers  oppose  it  ? 
Breweries  exist  to  produce  beer,  and  if  there  be  as  much  beer  consumed 
as  before  they  will  do  as  large  a  business.  Why,  then,  this  talk  about 
the  ruin  of  the  investor  and  threats  of  increasing  the  price  ?  It  is 
all  so  extraordinarily  confusing  and  inconsistent.  If  there  is  to  be 
no  diminution  in  drinking  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  raise  the  price 
of  beer,  and  certainly  half  the  employees  in  breweries  will  not  have 
to  be  dismissed,  as  Mr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Boulter  have  been  declaring 
will  be  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  less  were  sold  and  the 
price  were  raised,  the  investor  would  be  protected.  We  cannot  have  at 
one  and  the  same  time  no  decrease  in  consumption,  a  higher  price 
for  beer,  and  ruined  brewery  shareholders.  Mr.  Pratt  and  his  friends 
must  really  make  up  their  minds  which  it  is  to  be. 

It  has  always  been  a  stock  argument  of  opponents  of  licensing 
reform  that  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  public-houses,  shortening 
the  hours  of  sale,  and  closing  on  Sundays  would  and  does  increase 
drinking  by  causing  it  to  prevail  in  shebeens,  private  houses,  and 
clubs.  Mr.  Pratt  repeats  the  old  story,  but  he  produces^no  evidence 
to  support  it.  The  Sunday  Closing  Acts  which  are  in  operation  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  were  each  in  turn,  after  they  had  bee» 
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passed,  attacked  in  this  way.  Before  they  were  passed  it  was  con- 
tended that  secret,  private,  and  illicit  drinking  would  be  encouraged, 
and  after  they  were  passed  it  was  alleged  that  these  evils  had  resulted. 
So  persistent  were  these  assertions  that  eventually  in  each  case  a 
Eoyal  Commission  or  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  of  the  Act.  In  every  case  the  Act  was  declared 
to  have  been  extremely  beneficial,  and  no  relaxation  of  any  of  the 
restrictions  in  any  way  or  to  any  degree  whatever  was  recommended. 
On  the  contrary,  suggestions  were  made  for  increasing  the  stringency 
and  more  effectively  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

A  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  these  Acts  is  that,  although 
they  have  now  been  in  operation  for  periods  varying  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty-five  years,  no  member  of  Parliament  representing  the 
country  in  which  any  of  these  Acts  is  in  force  has  been  found,  during 
the  whole  of  that  time,  who  would  rise  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  move  the  repeal  of  the  Act.  To-day,  no  member  for 
Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Wales  will  move  the  repeal  of  the  Sunday  Closing 
Act  which  applies  to  his  country.  The  opinion  of  the  people  who  live 
under  them,  and  know  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  and  do  now 
accrue  from  those  Acts,  is  overwhelmingly  in  their  favour.  That 
simple  and  all-important  fact — the  result  of  actual  knowledge  and 
practical  experience — is  worth  infinitely  more  than  all  the  imaginings 
and  casuistry  of  oft-refuted  critics  and  opponents.  So  far  as  the 
people  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  are  concerned,  the  question  is 
settled.  They  are  not  prepared  to  reopen  the  subject.  Everything 
that  it  is  now  alleged  will  follow  further  restriction  here  was  predicted 
with  regard  to  these  measures  in  these  countries,  and  experience 
speedily  proved  that  the  fears  and  allegations  were  baseless. 

No  one  will  deny  that  clubs  are  a  real  difficulty  and  danger.  The 
clauses  in  the  Bill  with  regard  to  them  must  receive  the  most  careful 
attention  of  Parliament,  especially  with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
undue  development  of  new  ones.  To  substitute  drinking  clubs  for 
public-houses  would  undoubtedly  be  a  retrograde  step.  But  when 
it  is  said  that  this  will  be  the  result  of  the  Bill  it  is  usually  clear  that 
exaggerated  language  is  being  used.  Many  of  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  in  this  connection  are  obviously  absurd.  For  instance, 
when  Lord  Avebury,  who  is  generally  accurate  and  careful,  speaking 
at  the  meeting  which  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  the 
19th.  of  March  to  protest  against  the  Bill,  said  that  '  the  Bill  will 
license  several  clubs  for  every  public  house  that  it  will  shut,'  he  allowed 
his  excitement  to  run  away  with  his  judgment.  No  reasonable 
and  unprejudiced  person  can  look  at  the  distribution  of  licensed 
premises  and  notice  the  extent  to  which  they  abound  in  old  market 
towns  and  villages  and  in  the  old  parts  of  other  towns  without  realising 
and  admitting  that  an  enormous  reduction  in  their  number  is  ex- 
tremely desirable,  and  can  be  carried  much  further  than  the  Bill 
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proposes  to  go  without  rendering  it  at  all  difficult  for  anyone  to  get  any 
reasonable  accommodation  and  refreshment  he  may  desire. 

West  Ham  'has  one  '  on '  licence  to  every  1,400  people  ;  Bootle 
has  one  to  every  1,175 ;  Middlesbrough  one  to  every  933 ;  Croydon 
one  to  every  800 ;  London  (excluding  the  City)  one  to  every  700. 
No  one  suggests  that  there  are  not  abundant  facilities  for  obtaining 
drink  in  these  great  industrial,  commercial,  and  residential  places. 
No  inconvenience,  no  difficulty,  exists.  Indeed,  there  are  parts  of 
these  towns  where  the  number  of  licensed  houses  is  excessive  and  a 
considerable  reduction  might  be  made  with  great  advantage  to  the 
locality.  But  such  towns  as  Hanley,  Ipswich,  West  Bromwich, 
Portsmouth,  Southampton,  Wolverhainpton,  Chester,  Norwich,  Yar- 
mouth, and  Dudley  have  from  four  to  seven  times  as  many  '  on ' 
licences  in  proportion  to  population.  Taken  together  Dudley, 
Yarmouth,  and  Norwich  have  more  than  five  times  as  many  in 
proportion  to  population  as  Middlesbrough,  Bootle,  and  West  Ham. 
Clearly,  there  is  scope  for  a  sweeping  reduction  there  and  in  similar 
places. 

What  is  the  position  as  to  clubs  ?  Are  they  five  times  as  numerous 
in  Middlesbrough,  Bootle,  and  West  Ham  as  in  Dudley,  Yarmouth,  and 
Norwich  ?  Certainly  not :  they  are  rather  less  numerous  in  propor- 
tion to  population.  In  fact,  if  the  ten  county  boroughs  which  in 
proportion  to  population  have  the  smallest  number  of  '  on  '  licences  be 
compared  with  the  same  number  of  those  which  have  the  most  '  on  ' 
licences,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  more  clubs  in  proportion  to 
population  in  the  group  of  towns  where  public-houses  are  most 
numerous  than  there  are  in  the  group  where  public-houses  are  fewest. 
The  comparative  scarcity  or  abundance  of  public-houses  is  not  the 
key  to  the  prevalence  or  otherwise  of  clubs.  It  must  be  sought 
elsewhere. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  brewer  who  supplies, 
encourages,  and  often  finances  clubs,  and  it  was  the  brewers  and  their 
friends  who,  when  the  1902  Act  was  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
successfully  opposed  proposals  for  strengthening  the  provisions  of  that 
Bill  in  the  direction  of  giving  greater  control  over  clubs.  The  truth 
is,  the  club  is  a  good  customer  of  the  brewer,  and  anything  Mr.  Pratt 
has  to  say  as  to  the  desirability  of  preventing  the  undue  growth  of 
clubs  can  be  most  usefully  addressed  to  the  directors  of  brewing 
companies. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  when  Mr.  Pratt,  criticising 
the  reduction  scheme  of  the  Bill,  says,  '  The  idea  of  fixing  the  number 
of  licensed  houses  according  to  population,  and  ignoring  the  element 
of  day  population,  market  people,  holiday-makers,  and  other  non- 
resident but  possibly  thirsty  persons,  is  not  only  delusive,  but  may  be 
directly  provocative  of  serious  trouble,'  the  reply  is,  the  Bill  does 
not  ignore  this  element.  It  is  Mr.  Pratt  who  ignores  or  has  failed 
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to  read  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  It  is  distinctly  provided  in 
the  First  Schedule  that  '  modifications  may  be  made  in  the  strict 
application '  of  the  scale  of  proportion  of  licences .  to  population 
where  the  number  of  persons  resorting  to  the  place  '  during  special 
seasons  of  the  year  or  special  times  of  the  day '  is  greater  than  the 
census  population. 

Mr.  Pratt  deprecates  vigorous  reduction,  restriction,  and  control 
of  public-houses,  and  he  dislikes  the  proposals  of  the  Licensing  Bill. 
He  advises  us  to  seek  the  improvement  of  the  public-house,  and  his 
ideas  run  out  in  the  direction  of  promoting  the  sale  of  beer  and  thereby 
diminishing  the  consumption  of  spirits,  and  he  is  accustomed  to  point 
to  Denmark  as  the  object-lesson  of  the  operation  of  his  theory.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  he  is  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  years  behind 
the  times.  His  views  are  practically  those  which  led  to  the  passing  of 
the  Beer  Act  of  1830  and  the  refreshment  house  and  grocer's  licence 
Acts  of  a  generation  later,  which  were  admittedly  great  legislative 
blunders.  The  promoters  of  those  Acts  agreed  with  Mr.  Pratt  in 
thinking  that  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  drink  did  not  and 
would  not  promote  its  consumption.  In  1830  they  had  similar  ideas 
to  his  as  to  improving  the  public-house  and  promoting  the  con- 
sumption of  '  cheap  and  wholesome '  beer.  The  results  of  their 
policy  were  disastrous.  The  Beer  House  Act  came  into  operation  in 
October,  1830,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  24,000  additional  licences 
had  been  taken  out  under  it.  Within  a  fortnight  Sydney  Smith 
wrote,  *  The  new  Beer  Bill  has  begun  its  operations.  Everybody  is 
drunk.  Those  who  are  not  singing  are  sprawling.  The  sovereign 
people  are  in  a  beastly  state.' 

A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  reporting  on  this  experi- 
ment in  1850,  said  : 

The  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  expectations  of  those 
who  proposed  the  existing  system  of  licensing  have  not  been  realised.  Their 
object  was  to  create  a  class  of  refreshment-house,  respectable  in  character, 
brewing  their  own  beer  and  diminishing,  by  the  supply  of  a  cheap  and  wholesome 
beverage,  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits.  But  it  appears  that,  of  these 
houses,  only  one-twelfth  brew  their  own  beer.  A  large  proportion  of  public- 
houses  are  the  actual  property  of  brewers,  or  tied  by  advances  to  them.  These 
houses  are  notorious  for  the  sale  of  an  inferior  article,  and  the  consumption  of 
ardent  spirits  has  far  from  diminished. 

We  owe  the  serious  increase  of  drinking  among  women  largely  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  legislation  of  the  early  sixties. 

The  experience  of  Denmark  is  instructive.  The  consumption  of 
spirits  there  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  per  head  as  it  is  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  more  than  in  any 
other  European  country.  In  France,  where  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
drink  have  been  practically  unlimited,  the  consumption  of  alcohol  is 
three  times  as  great  per  head  as  here,  and  intemperance  is  rapidly 
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being  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  the  nation  has 
to  face.  On  the  other  hand,  the  restrictive  and  controlling  policy  of 
Norway  has  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  There  temptations 
have  been  diminished  and  facilities  reduced  with  the  result  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol  and  a 
most  gratifying  change  in  the  habits  and  social  condition  of  the 
people.  But  the  defenders  of  the  methods  of  the  liquor  trade  ignore 
facts  and  experience  and  go  on  spinning  theories  out  of  their  own 
imagination. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  liquor  trade  has  been  developing  a 
mistaken  policy,  and  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  brewers  have 
rushed  headlong  in  a  direction  which  has  proved  disastrous  to  many 
of  them.  When  they  departed  from  their  ordinary  business  as  brewers 
and  wholesale  traders  supplying  retail  dealers,  and  commenced  the 
policy  of  acquiring  licensed  properties  and  tying  publicans  to  their 
breweries,  they  made  a  fundamental  mistake.  It  was  a  departure 
which  involved  an  abuse  of  the  licensing  system  and  an  evasion  of 
the  obvious  intention  of  the  law.  It,  undoubtedly,  was  and  is  contrary 
to  public  policy.  When  the  system  was  in  it  infancy  its  evils  were 
recognised  by  Parliamentary  Committees,  and  some  of  them  expressed 
strong  views  with  regard  to  it.  A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  reported  in  1818  said  : — 

The  Committee  view  with  apprehension  the  spread  of  proprietary  public  - 
houses. 

The  abuse  of  the  licensing  system  is  in  progress  in  the  country,  and  seems 
to  be  producing  still  more  injurious  effects  there  than  in  the  metropolis. 

It  further  appears  that  not  only  brewers,  but  maltsters  and  spirit  merchants 
also  purchase  public-houses  ;  and  brewers  bind  their  proprietary  houses  to  the 
spirit  merchants,  who,  in  turn,  perform  the  same  service  for  the  brewers.  The 
liquor  then  becomes  inferior. 

They  described  the  system  as  '  a  confederacy  which  is  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  middling  classes/  and  '  earnestly 
called  on  the  magistrates  in  the  country  to  lend  their  aid  to  break  it 
down.5  They  concluded  by  making  the  following  recommendation, 
which  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  view  of  the  proposals  of  the  Bill  which 
is  now  before  the  country  :  *  The  committee  suggest  the  enactment 
of  some  prospective  law  which,  at  a  given  period,  shall  direct  the 
magistrate  to  refuse  licences  to  such  houses  as  shall  be  shown  to  be 
in  substance  the  property  of  a  brewer.' 

One  object  of  the  Beer  House  Act  of  1830  was  to  break  down  the 
tied-house  system  and  the  monopoly  of  the  brewers  by  establishing 
free  trade  in  beer.  Had  an  adequate  licence  duty  been  charged  so  as  to 
keep  the  number  of  licensed  houses  within  reasonable  limits  and  yet 
allow  anyone  to  have  a  licence  who  was  willing  to  pay  the  price,  the 
monopoly  would  have  been  destroyed  without  flooding  the  country 
with  beer-houses  and  drunkenness. 

VOL.  LXIII— No.  375  3  B 
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The  difficulty  which  was  growing  up  a  hundred  years  ago  has 
attained  serious  dimensions  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and,  if  it  be  not  grappled  with,  will  become  greater  and  more  for- 
midable as  licences  are  reduced  in  number  and  the  population  grows. 
There  cannot  be  any  effective  control  of  the  liquor  trade  unless  the 
State  is  in  a  position  to  exercise  full  dominion  over  its  own  licences. 
It  cannot  do  that  unless  it  is  in  full  possession  of  them,  and  it  cannot 
be  in  full  possession  of  them  if  the  holders  of  them  are  in  any  way 
recognised  as  having  any  financial  interest  in  or  other  claim  upon 
them  beyond  the  term  for  which  they  may  be  issued.  If  a  licence  be 
granted  in  return  for  a  payment  which  is  enormously  below  its  actual 
value  to  the  person  who  gets  it,  it  becomes  equivalent  to  a  large  mone- 
tary gift  to  him ;  and  not  only  is  an  injustice  done  to  other  members 
of  the  community,  but  the  State  must  inevitably  find  its  hands  tied 
when  it  desires  to  deal  with  that  licence  as  it  may  think  best  in  the 
public  interest.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  present  Bill  is  to 
abolish  that  anomaly  and  thus  remove  the  great  obstacle  which  at 
present  blocks  the  way  to  all  effective  temperance  reform.  The  State 
must  resume  full  possession  of  and  control  over  its  own  licences, 
and  it  can  only  do  so  by  requiring  that  their  proper  value  shall  be  paid 
for  them. 

Mr.  Pratt  appears  to  think  that  we  are  getting  on  very  well  as  we 
are.  He  tells  us  that  there  has  been  '  vast  improvement,'  and  that 
progress  is  now  being  made  '  rapidly.'  Indeed,  the  outcome  of  it  all, 
apparently,  is  that  Parliament  need  not  do  anything.  We  cannot 
forget,  however,  that  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Liquor  Licensing  Laws,  which  sat  in  1896-9,  declared  :  *  It  is 
undeniable  that  a  gigantic  evil  remains  to  be  remedied,  and  hardly 
any  sacrifice  would  be  too  great  which  would  result  in  a  marked 
diminution  of  this  national  degradation.' 

Both  Reports,  representing  the  findings  of  the  Commission  as  a 
whole,  differed  from  Mr.  Pratt.  Even  the  Majority  Report  did  not 
take  the  view  which  he  so  persistently  preaches  as  to  the  needless- 
ness  and  uselessness  of  reducing  the  number  of  licensed  houses. 
It  said  : 

The  habit  of  needless  indulgence  in  luxuries  of  all  kinds,  including  super- 
fluous drinking  falling  short  of  actual  drunkenness,  has  probably  increased.  .  . 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  number  of  licences  in  a  great  many  parts 
of  England  and  Wales  is  in  excess  of  the  requirements.  .  .  . 

Where  an  excessive  and  unnecessary  number  of  licensed  houses  are  crowded 
together  in  a  limited  area,  more  drinking  does  probably  prevail  and  a  large 
reduction  is  much  to  be  desired.  .  .  . 

We  regard  a  large  suppression  of  licences  as  essential. 

When  we  remember  that  this  Report  was  signed  by  the  eight 
members  of  the  Commission  who  were  personally  directly  engaged  in 
the  liquor  trade,  and  sat  on  the  Commission  as  its  chosen  representa- 
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tives,  the  importance  of  these  pronouncements  and  of  many  of  the 
recommendations  which  followed  it  is  accentuated. 

Do  facilities  and  temptations  promote  drinking  ?  It  would  be 
contrary  to  almost  universal  experience  if  they  did  not.  The  increase 
of  facilities  for  travelling  in  London  by  means  of  trams,  tubes,  and 
motor- 'buses  has  very  largely  increased  the  number  of  those  who  ride 
instead  of  walk.  The  multiplication  of  Aerated  Bread  Company's, 
Lyons',  Slater's,  Pearce's,  Lockhart's,  and  other  shops  has  enormously 
developed  the  consumption  of  non-alcoholic  refreshments.  The  great 
increase  in  the  supply  of,  and  the  facilities  for  purchasing  newspapers 
and  periodicals  has  developed  a  sale  which  was  deemed  impossible 
years  ago. 

Does  not  the  action  and  policy  of  brewers  and  publicans  prove 
that  they  know  that  facilities  and  temptations  do  promote  con- 
sumption ?  Why  do  licence-holders  continually  make  new  entrances, 
and  open  doors  in  passages  and  back-yards,  when  the  licensing  justices 
do  not  prevent  them  ?  Why  do  they  obscure  their  windows,  construct 
snugs,  screens,  and  partitions  in  their  bars,  so  that  their  customers 
may  not  only  be  hidden  from  the  view  of  passers-by,  but  may  also 
avoid  observation  by  each  other  ?  Is  it  not  that  they  know  that  many 
people  will  drink,  if  they  can  do  so  unseen  and  can  slip  in  unobserved, 
who  would  be  ashamed  to  tipple  in  public  ?  Why  do  they  want  singing 
and  dancing  licences,  and  why  do  they  get  up  goose  clubs,  poultry, 
pigeon,  rabbit,  flower  and  vegetable  shows,  and  all  manner  of  competi- 
tions ?  If  as  much  drink  would  be  sold  in  fewer  houses,  why  do  they 
not  arrange  amongst  themselves  to  close  some  of  the  houses  in  con- 
gested areas,  and  increase  their  profits  by  doing  as  large  a  trade  in 
fewer  houses,  and  consequently  at  a  smaller  working  cost  ?  Why  press 
for  new  licences  if  as  much  drink  will  be  sold  in  the  houses  already 
licensed  ?  Why  do  they  oppose  Sunday  closing  and  decline  to  have 
the  enormous  boon  which  a  day  of  complete  freedom  and  rest  would 
be,  if  they  really  believe  that  their  customers  would  buy  their  drink 
on  the  Saturday  and  take  it  home  for  Sunday  ?  If  they  thought  they 
would  sell  as  much  in  six  days  as  they  do  in  seven,  is  there  a  sane 
man  amongst  them  who  would  decline  to  join  in  general  Sunday 
closing  ? 

If  the  prevalence  of  temptations  to  drink,  in  the  form  of  facilities 
for  doing  it,  do  not  promote  drinking,  how  is  it  that  publicans  are 
heavier  drinkers  than  any  other  class  of  the  community  and  die  of 
alcoholism  and  the  diseases  which  drinking  causes  and  promotes  to 
an  extent  which  is  as  astounding  as  it  is  terrible  ?  The  trade  of  selling 
intoxicating  liquors  by  retail  is  the  deadliest  occupation  in  which  men 
can  be  engaged  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  deadly  because  it  presents 
unequalled  temptations  to  take  drink  and  constant  facilities  for 
getting  it. 

Every  ten  years  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  Statistics  in  the 
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office  of  the  Registrar- General  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths 
reports  on  the  mortality  of  men  who  are  engaged  in  a  number  of 
selected  and  representative  occupations.  The  last  three  of  these 
decennial  Reports  have  borne  repeated  and  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  alcoholic  liquors  are  deadly  to  those  who  make  and  sell  them. 
The  last  of  these  Reports  was  published  in  1897.  The  next  one  is 
now  due.  The  1897  Report  showed  that  during  the  three  years  for 
which  the  particulars  were  compiled,  the  comparative  mortality  of  men 
between  twenty-five  and  sixty-five  years  of  age  in  England  and  Wales 
being  taken  as  1000,  the  deaths  among  publicans  of  those  ages 
in  industrial  districts  were  2030,  or  more  than  double.  If  publicans, 
hotel-keepers,  spirit,  wine  and  beer  dealers,  and  the  barmen  and  other 
servants  employed  by  them  be  combined,  their  death-rates,  as  com- 
pared with  men  generally  and  with  occupied  men,  is  stated  to  be 
as  follows,  the  death-rate  of  all  males  (between  twenty-five  and 
sixty-five)  being  taken  as  1000  : 


— 

Publicans 

Occupied  Males 

In  London  
In  industrial  districts        
In  agricultural  districts    

1838 
1948 
1348 

1147 
1248 
687 

The  appalling  mortality  of  publicans  and  their  employees  between 
twenty-five  and  sixty-five  years  of  age  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
following  comparative  mortality  figures,  all  males  being  taken  as 
1000 :  Publicans  and  their  servants,  1659 ;  fishermen,  845 ;  railway 
engine  drivers,  810 ;  carpenters,  783 ;  ironstone  miners,  774 ;  ship- 
wrights, 713  ;  agricultural  labourers,  632. 

File-makers,  lead-workers,  potters,  cutlers,  glassworkers,  tin,  lead, 
and  copper  miners  and  workers,  seamen,  and  chimney  sweeps  are 
engaged  in  notoriously  deadly  or  dangerous  occupations,  but  it  is 
safer  to  be  employed  in  them  than  in  a  public-house  in  London  or  in 
the  industrial  districts. 

To  what  is  the  terribly  excessive  mortality  of  the  liquor  trade  due  ? 
A  table  in  the  Registrar- General's  Report  supplies  the  answer,  by 
showing  that  the  deaths  from  alcoholism  amongst  publicans  as  com- 
pared with  deaths  from  that  cause  amongst  occupied  males,  the 
latter  being  taken  as  100,  were  as  follows  : 

Occupied  males 100 

Publicans,  England  and  Wales 723 

„        London 977 

„        Industrial  districts 715 

„        Agricultural  districts 531 

These  figures  show  that  publicans  in  England  and  Wales  die  seven 
times  as  fast  from  alcoholism  as  do  occupied  males. 
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The  Report  proceeds  to  explain  that  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the 
mortality  from  other  causes  '  which  are  known  to  be  often  associated 
with  alcoholic  excess.'  The  mortality  of  publicans  from  the  '  other 
causes '  thus  specially  selected  by  the  Registrar-General  is  shown 
to  be  as  follows  : 


Publicaus 

Occupied 
Males 

England 
and 
Wales 

London 

Industrial 
Districts 

Agricul- 
tural 
Districts 

Alcoholism        .... 

100 

723 

977 

715 

531 

Diseases  of  the  liver 

100 

644 

378 

804 

626 

Gout  

100 

600     !       550     i       500 

750 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system 

100 

181           137           222 

179 

Suicide       100 

207           243 

193 

150 

Phthisis     

100 

168 

242 

170 

124 

Diseases  of  the  urinary  system 

100 

210 

224 

207 

222 

The  following  table  shows  the  death-rate  at  two  age-groups  of 
liquor-sellers  as  compared  with  those  of  all  occupied  males  at  corre- 
sponding ages,  the  latter  being  taken  in  each  case  as  100  : 


— 

25-35 

35-45 

Occupied  males      

100 

100 

Brewers  

149 

153 

Publicans  (employers  and  servants  combined). 

207 

197 

Publicans  (employers  and  servants  combined),  London. 
Publicans  (employers  and  servants  combined),  industrial 

201 

220 

districts       

247 

221 

Publicans  (employers  and  servants  combined),  agricul- 

tural districts     

156 

160 

Commenting  upon  this,  the  Registrar- General's  Report  says  : 

The  mortality  of  persons  directly  engaged  in  the  supply  of  spirituous  liquors 
still  continues  to  be  enormous.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  brewers 
experience  little  more  than  the  average  mortality,  but  after  that  age  the  baneful 
influence  of  their  employment  rapidly  becomes  apparent.  Their  mortality 
throughout  the  main  working  period  of  life  exceeds  that  of  occupied  males  by 
about  50  per  cent.  At  all  ages  after  the  twentieth  year  publicans  are  subject 
to  a  death-rate  which  is  much  higher  than  the  average  among  occupied  males, 
while  at  the  age-groups  25-35  and  35-45  years  the  rates  are  just  double  the 
average. 

The  comparison  with  occupied  men  generally  does  not,  however, 
fully  disclose  the  deadly  nature  of  the  trade.  The  statistics  of 
'  occupied  males  '  include  not  only  those  of  liquor-sellers  themselves, 
but  also  those  of  all  other  unhealthy  occupations  and  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  and  degraded  of  the  dwellers  in  the  slums.  The  class  with 
which  those  who  are  by  the  Registrar- General  embraced  under  the 
term  '  publican  '  may  be  most  fairly  compared  is  that  of  shop-keepers, 
who  occupy  a  similar  social  position. 
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Taking  shopkeepers  as  a  whole  the  comparison  stands  thus  : 


— 

Publicans 

Shopkeepers 

England  and  Wales  

1659 
1948 

859 
1012 

Agricultural  districts        

1348 

728 

Liquor-sellers  have  a  death-rate  which  approaches  uncomfortably 
near  to  double  that  of  shopkeepers. 

Of  course,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  excess  of  mortality  from 
the  causes  other  than  alcoholism  is  entirely  and  in  every  case  the 
result  of  intemperance,  but  the  teaching  of  such  startling  figures  as 
these  is  unmistakable  : 


Deaths  from 


Alcoholism 
Diseases  of  the  liver 
:  Gout    . 


Total 


:     Occupied  Males 

100 
100 
100 

Publicans  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales 

723 

644 
600 

300 

1967 

Where,  amongst  occupied  males  generally,  300  die  of  alcoholism 
or  diseases  of  the  liver  or  gout,  1967  publicans  die  from  those  causes  ; 
that  is  to  say,  publicans  die  from  those  causes  six  and  a  half  times  as 
fast  as  ordinary  men  do. 

Judging  from  their  mortality  rate  from  alcoholism,  publicans 
are  the  most  intemperate  of  all  the  occupied  classes  in  the  community. 
Their  death-rate  from  alcoholism  alone  is  not  only  seven  times  that  of 
the  average  man,  it  is  double  that  of  such  classes  as  dock  labourers 
and  chimneysweeps,  and  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  coster  mongers, 
cabmen,  butchers  and  coalheavers. 

The  Registrar-General's  statistics  are  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  life  assurance  offices.  All  life  assurance  offices  either  charge  an 
extra  premium  for  the  assurance  of  persons  engaged  in  the  liquor  trade, 
or  they  refuse  to  accept  such  lives  on  any  terms. 

From  time  to  time  the  experience  of  various  assurance  offices 
as  to  the  mortality  amongst  liquor-sellers  who  are  policy-holders  as 
compared  with  those  of  other  assured  persons  has  been  published. 
As  their  detailed  records,  with  which  I  must  not  burden  your 
pages,1  give  separately  the  mortality  amongst  various  classes  of 
liquor-sellers  and  show  that  the  death-rate  is  highest  among  those 
who  are  most  closely  and  constantly  in  contact  with  liquor  and  those 

1  Further  details  will  be  found  in  the  Memorandum  which  I  appended  to  the 
Keport  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  1899,  and  portions  of  which  I  have  ventured  to 
reproduce  in  this  article. 
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who  are  drinking  it,  they  dispose  of  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
made  that  the  high  death-rate  is  due  to  the  long  hours  which  the  men 
work  and  the  bad  atmosphere  they  breathe.  Of  course,  these  are 
unfavourable  conditions,  but  the  death-rate  of  publicans  from  the 
diseases  which  they  produce  is  not  nearly  so  much  above  the  average 
as  is  their  mortality  from  alcoholism  and  the  diseases  which  intemper- 
ance produces.  The  keeper  of  a  country  inn — the  public-house  of 
the  agricultural  districts — leads  an  easy,  and  what  would  be,  were  it 
not  for  the  drink,  a  healthy  life.  He  does  not  sell  until  midnight  in  a 
gin-palace  with  scores  of  gaslights  flaring.  Nevertheless  his  death-rate 
is  double  that  of  the  ordinary  occupied  man  in  his  locality.  Further, 
the  high  death-rate  of  brewers  is  not  due  to  long  hours,  close  confine- 
ment, and  bad  atmosphere. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Dr.  Farr,  in  the  Registrar-General's  decennial 
Report,  commenting  upon  *the  excessive  mortality  in  the  liquor 
trade  which  the  returns  for  1860-61  showed,  said  :  '  The  publican  has 
only  to  abstain  from  excess  in  spirits  and  other  strong  drinks  to  live 
as  long  as  other  people.'  Subsequent  returns  indicate  that  this  is 
precisely  what  he  finds  it  impossible  to  do. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  excessive  mortality  in  the  liquor  trade,  and 
one  that  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  point  under  discussion — 
viz.  the  effect  which  facilities  and  temptations  have  on  the  amount 
of  drink  consumed — is  that  it  is  in  the  retail  sale  that  the  fatality  is 
greatest,  and  it  arises  from  the  use  of  the  article  by  those  who  sell  it. 
In  the  case  of  most  other  unhealthy  trades,  it  is  the  process  of  manu- 
facture that  is  injurious,  but  when  finished  the  article  produced  is 
harmless.  The  manufacture  of  pottery  and  glass  ware,  files,  saws, 
cutlery,  chemicals,  and  copper  goods  is  unhealthy,  but  the  retail 
sale  and  the  use  of  them  are  not.  In  the  liquor  trade  it  is  the  article 
that  is  sold  that  is  dangerous  and  injurious,  and  the  appalling  mortality 
arises  from  the  temptation  to  use  it  which  the  facilities  provided  for 
supplying  it  continually  present  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  its  sale. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  liquor  trade  is  deadly  not  only  to  those 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  it,  but  also  to  those  of  the  general  public, 
the  conditions  of  whose  life  and  occupation  lay  them  open  to  special 
temptation  from  the  facilities  afforded  for  obtaining  drink.  Some 
of  the  most  unhealthy  occupations  are  rendered  so  by  the  drinking 
habits  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  them,  and  those  drinking  habits 
are  very  largely  the  result  of  the  temptations  which  arise  from  the 
conditions  of  their  work  and  the  facilities  which  abound  for  purchasing 
liquor. 

Among  the  occupations  which  are  not  of  themselves  necessarily 
unhealthy,  but  which  have  a  high  rate  of  mortality,  are  dock  and  wharf 
labourers,  costermongers,  cab  and  omnibus  men,  and  musicians. 
They  all  have  a  high  death-rate  from  alcoholism.  The  weak  point  in 
the  conditions  under  which  these  classes  work  is  that  their  employ- 
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ment  is  irregular  and  intermittent,  and  they  have  their  time,  or  large 
portions  of  it,  at  their  own  disposal.  This  leads  them  to  slip  in  very 
frequently  through  the  too  accessible  doors  of  the  public-houses  when- 
ever they  have  earned  a  shilling  or  two.  In  the  case  of  omnibus- 
men  the  employment  is  not  intermittent  or  irregular,  but  opportunities 
for  drinking  present  themselves  at  the  end  of  every  journey,  and  the 
temptation  appears  to  be  readily  yielded  to.  The  idea  that  exposure 
to  the  weather  is  the  cause  of  the  high  death-rate  in  some  of  these 
classes  will  not  bear  examination.  Fresh  air  and  outdoor  work  are 
healthy.  The  death-rate  of  dock  and  wharf  labourers  from  alcoholism 
is  four  times,  and  of  costermongers  nearly  three  times,  that  of  the  average 
of  occupied  males.  The  mortality  of  cab  and  omnibus  men  from 
alcoholism  and  gout  is  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  average.  But 
fishermen  and  agricultural  labourers  are  exposed  to  the  weather  and 
live  arduous  lives,  and  engine-drivers  are  exposed  to  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  yet  the  death-rates  of  all  three  classes  are  remarkably 
low,  and  particularly  so  from  phthisis,  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system,  and  rheumatic  fever.  They  are,  however,  exceptionally 
sober  men,  the  death-rates  from  alcoholism  ranging  from  one-sixth  to 
one- third  of  that  of  the  average  of  occupied  males,  and  they  are  much 
aided  and  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  their  employment  removes  them 
practically  entirely  from  temptation  to  drink  while  they  are  engaged 
in  it.  Fishermen  and  agricultural  labourers  work  far  away  from  public- 
houses,  and  engine-drivers  are  men  selected  for  their  sobriety  and 
reliability. 

The  nearer  men  are  to  public-houses  and  the  greater  the  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities  for  obtaining  liquor,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  higher  is  the  death-rate.  Abounding  facilities  are  an  ever-present 
temptation.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  weak,  the  careless,  the 
unsuccessful,  the  incompetent,  the  lazy,  and  the  criminal  are  those 
who  drift  into  the  casual,  irregular,  and  more  or  less  doubtful  and 
unsatisfactory  employments.  They  form  the  majority  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  poorest  and  worst  districts  of  the  large  centres  of  population. 
They  are  the  classes  who  are  most  deficient  in  moral  fibre  and  will- 
power. Everything  s,eems  to  tell  against  them,  and  their  capacity  to 
resist  temptation  is  by  their  circumstances,  surroundings,  and  mode 
of  life  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  It  is  precisely  where  they  live  and 
work,  and  close  to  their  doors,  that  our  licensing  system  has  planted 
public-houses  most  thickly,  as  though  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
licensing  authorities  to  take  advantage  of  their  weakness  and  provide 
facilities  for  luring  them  to  deeper  degradation  by  tempting  them  to 
indulgence  which  only  renders  them  more  helpless  and  hopeless,  and 
makes  them  fall  easy  victims  to  disease  and  death.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  aim  of  legislation  and  government  ought  to  be  *  to  make  it  easy  to 
do  right  and  difficult  to  do  wrong,'  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  graver 
and  more  deplorable  example  of  failure  to  discharge  a  primary  duty 
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than  that  which  is  presented  by  the  extent  to  which,  under  the  direct 
sanction  and  regulation  of  law  and  executive  authority,  temptations 
to  indulge  in  the  most  insidious  and  fatal  vice  of  our  time  and  nation 
have  been  scattered  and  allowed  to  remain  most  freely  just  where  they 
have  done,  and  must  do,  the  most  injury. 

On  grounds  of  health  the  Legislature  regulates,  restricts,  and  super- 
vises unhealthy  trades.  But  it  leaves  untouched — from  that  point 
of  view — the  deadliest  of  them  all.  It  protects  the  public  against 
health-destroying  conditions  and  surroundings  of  many  kinds ;  but  it 
practically  leaves  unchecked,  on  that  ground,  one  of  the  most  fatal 
and  destructive  influences  in  our  midst.  Insanitary  surroundings 
and  dwellings  are  stringently  dealt  with,  and  public  temptations  to 
gambling,  vice,'  and  immorality  are  by  statute  suppressed  ;  but  oppor- 
tunities and  facilities  for  indulgence  which  degrades  and  demoralises 
character  and  destroys  health  as  no  other  evil  agency  does  are  specially 
licensed  and  sanctioned  in  the  greatest  profusion,  just  where  every- 
thing combines  to  render  them  most  undesirable,  dangerous,  and 
damaging.  It  is  because  the  Licensing  Bill  makes  definite  provision 
for  compulsorily  reducing  the  number  of  these  opportunities  and 
facilities,  and  also  for  effectively  controlling  those  that  will  remain, 
that  it  is  a  genuine  measure  of  temperance  reform  and  will  promote 
sobriety  and  the  social  welfare  of  the  community. 

THOS.  P.  WHITTAKER. 
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DIPLOMATIC    DREAMS 
AND    THE  FUTURE   OF  MACEDONIA 


1  SIR  EDWARD  GREY  desires  peace,'  murmured  the  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister  last  October,  when  we  spoke  of  the  need  for  reforming  efforts 
in  the  Near  East.  We  had  come  straight  from  Macedonia,  and  the 
very  last  man  we  had  spoken  to  in  that  country  was  the  minister's 
own  military  representative.  As  the  train  moved  slowly  out  of 
Uskub  he  had  handed  us  statistics,  proving,  in  his  sober  German  way, 
that  the  estimate  of  10,000  violent  deaths  in  four  years  was  under 
the  mark.  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  knew  it  well ;  but  as  the  twilight 
from  the  Ballplatz  faded  in  the  princely  office  where  we  sat,  our 
words  sounded  even  in  our  own  ears  as  those  of  a  dreamer.  The 
atmosphere  of  diplomacy  is  unreal  and  soft.  Bloodshed  was  surely  a 
fabrication.  It  seemed  gauche  to  mention  it. 

The  Baron's  conversation  is  slow  of  foot ;  when  words  came  they 
would  doubtless  be  profound.  But  no.  It  is  the  same  again.  '  Your 
Sir  Edward  Grey  is  for  peace.'  '  Austria-Hungary  is  against  reform,' 
we  seem  to  hear  between  the  words.  '  She  sees  no  cause  to  worry ; 
the  knot  is  too  intricate ;  no  one  is  sufficiently  interested  to  run  the 
risk  of  cutting  it.'  And  so  we  all  thought  then ;  no  solution  seemed 
possible.  Unless  some  mischance  should  occur  upon  the  Turko- 
Bulgarian  frontier,  unless  some  foolish  company  officer  should  trespass 
beyond  recall,  by  no  possible  means  could  the  evil  equilibrium  be 
disturbed.  So  thought  also  the  readers  of  this  Review,  and  if,  last 
December,  we  had  found  in  the  list  of  contents  an  article  upon  Mace- 
donia, we  should  have  abused  the  editor.  And  so  we  all  slept,  with 
pleasant  dreams,  till  the  28th  of  January. 

When  a  man's  dream  is  too  vivid  he  sometimes  walks  out  of  the 
window  and  wakes  with  a  shock.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Baron  von 
Aehrenthal.  Dreaming  that  no  one  cared  for  Macedonia,  he  pro- 
ceeded quietly  to  seize  a  strategic  route  which  would  make  that 
country  as  a  ripe  apple  for  Austria  to  pluck.  Instantly  Europe  started 
up  to  belabour  the  Baron.  Condemnation,  hitherto  reserved  for  those 
who  suggested  that  all  was  not  well,  fell  thick  upon  Austria.  A  semi- 
official Petersburg  organ  remarked  :  *  How  much  the  isolated  claim 
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of  one  power  for  separate  privileges  has  increased  the  obstinacy  of 
Turkey.'  '  The  Austrian  press  seeks  to  attribute  the  excitement 
among  the  Russian  public  to  envy  at  Austria's  politico-economic 
success,  but  this  is  absolutely  false.'  The  views  of  English  news- 
papers may  be  summarised  in  the  following  quotation  : 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  has  taken  a  step  which  marks  the 
end  of  the  friendly  compact  with  Russia,  which  jeopardises,  if  it  does  not  actually 
wreck,  the  prospects  of  Macedonian  reform,  which  drives  a  wedge  into  the  concert 
of  Europe,  which  lifts  the  lid  from  the  seething  pot  of  the  Balkans,  which  roughly 
jars  the  always  delicate  scheme  of  Austro-Italian  relations,  and  which  enables 
the  Sultan  and  the  Power  which  in  a  special  sense  is  the  Sultan's  friend  and 
protector,  to  snap  their  fingers  at  a  Europe  no  longer  united.  ^ 

Such  a  kaleidoscopic  change  was  never  seen  before.  It  fell  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey  to  complete  the  transformation.  Last  year  he  had  said  : 
*  A  Governor-General  of  Macedonia — that  is  a  wide  and  sweeping  pro- 
posal. It  is  not  one  that  we  could  make  alone.' 

The  Baron's  optimism  had  certainly  some  excuse.  But  now  with 
incredulous  ears  we  heard  this  same  man  say :  '  The  situation  is  not 
beyond  remedy,  but  it  cannot  be  remedied  by  half  measures.'  Serious 
men  for  the  first  time  find  themselves  wishing  to  know  the  facts,  if 
only  in  order  to  follow  the  diplomacy  of  the  British  Minister,  for  Sir 
Edward  Grey  is  always  interesting,  and  in  this  case  his  course  is 
unexpected.  As  a  great  diplomat  remarked  :  '  What  Grey  says  is 
always  within  what  he  means  to  do.' 

So  sudden  a  change  from  the  dream  to  the  business  is  a  psychological 
curio ;  we  can  hardly  remember  our  previous  state  of  mind ;  it  is 
worth  while  to  record  the  dream,  and  to  realise  what  is  the  business. 

THE  DREAM 

Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  understood  the  dream.  When  you 
talked  of  massacre  he  was  moved,  but  he  knew  the  subject  to  be 
academic.  He  would  turn  the  talk  from  burnt  villages  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  forests,  and  the  beauties  of  Pinus  Macedonica.  You  realised 
that  here  was  something  worth  talking  about ;  you  were  debarred 
from  changing  the  Sultan's  Pashas,  not  from  buying  his  forests. 
Europe  might  get  the  Turk  to  grow  more  trees,  but  not  to  grow  more 
men. 

The  traveller  outward  bound,  stopping  at  Sofia  for  the  first  time, 
might  have  thought  the  Prince  callous  ;  on  the  return  journey  he  would 
understand,  for  he  would  have  learnt  that  even  travellers  live  in  a 
dream.  From  the  moment  when  the  visitor  to  Macedonia  wakes  up 
in  the  train  to  find  himself  out  of  Europe,  everything  conspires  to  hide 
the  unpleasant  and  to  make  him  happy.  The  valleys  are  beautiful 
and  the  tattered  escort  picturesque.  For  weeks  he  may  travel  with 
unqualified  delight,  with  nothing  to  disturb  the  pure  sense  of  sparkling 
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sun,  brilliant  costumes,  quaint  medieval  industry,  hospitality,  a  sense 
of  health  unknown  in  London,  and  always  the  cloudless  sky.  As 
Kinglake  says  in  the  preface  to  Eothen,  '  The  people  and  things  that 
most  concern  the  traveller,  however  mean  and  insignificant,  take  large 
proportions  in  his  picture,  because  they  stand  so  near  to  him.'  Thus 
are  the  realities  concealed. 

Then  one  day  some  old  phenomenon  begins  to  disquiet  him.  I 
remember  once  arriving  with  four  companions  new  to  Macedonia  at 
a  most  welcome  caravanserai.  For  six  hours  we  had  ridden  from 
Velez  through  delightful  hills,  and  came  at  last,  with  infinite  satisfac- 
tion, to  the  great  inn  at  Babuna.  A  hot  stew  was  ready,  there  was  a 
delightful  verandah,  and  after  lunch  there  were  tame  bears  to  watch 
at  their  dances  and  to  feed  with  melons.  Then  we  mounted  our  Syrian 
horses  again  for  another  five  hours'  ride  to  Prilep.  Outside  the  gate 
we  took  a  last  glance  at  the  friendly  inn.  For  the  first  time  we 
noticed  peculiar  spots  scattered  over  the  stone  wall.  What  could 
they  be  ?  They  were  bullet  marks,  and  it  then  appeared  that  within 
the  last  few  weeks  the  spot  had  seen  a  pitched  battle. 

The  change  from  the  aesthetic  to  the  tragic  mood  is  too  great,  and 
after  a  few  minutes  of  discomfort  you  decide  to  banish  the  unpleasant 
from  your  view  and  revert  to  the  unwonted  pleasure  of  unmitigated 
physical  well-being. 

Another  midday  halt,  with  another  companion,  was  in  a  village, 
and  we  sat  by  a  clear  shallow  pool,  sharing  our  lunch  with  the  village 
chickens  and  a  great  shoal  of  fish,  which  long  experience  had  taught 
not  to  be  afraid.  The  sun  shone,  and  we  wished  that  English  villages 
were  like  these.  Before  mounting  again  we  strolled  among  the 
houses,  and  lazily  observed  that  one  was  in  ruins.  Coming  nearer  we 
found  that  it  bore  the  marks  of  fire,  and  behind  it,  sitting  by  an 
improvised  shelter,  sat  a  women  mending  clothes.  Only  a  few  days 
before,  an  armed  band  had  attacked  the  village.  The  woman's 
husband  was  killed.  Her  son  had  disappeared.  It  seemed  that  this 
place  which  appeared  so  happy  was  really  the  scene  of  misery  and  fear. 
But  the  contrast  with  our  own  happiness  was  too  great  to  realise, 
and  we  rode  on  unmoved. 

In  old  Servia  we  arrived  towards  evening  at  a  small  mountain 
farm,  and  to  show  us  honour  the  farmer  killed  a  pig  ;  in  the  gloaming 
we  watched  it  roasting  whole  over  a  wood  fire ;  at  last,  with  the  sauce 
of  a  perfect  hunger,  we  ate  it ;  finally,  infinitely  satisfied,  we  lit  our 
pipes  and  sat  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  little  room.  Then,  the 
Turkish  escort  having  retired  at  the  sight  of  swine's  flesh,  we  asked 
the  farmer,  who  was  a  Christian,  how  he  fared.  His  answer  was  dis- 
concerting. '  My  father,'  he  said,  '  was  shot  in  this  room  by  the 
Arnauts,  and  they  have  threatened  me  with  death  if  I  do  not  give  up 
my  land  ;  there  are  the  bullet  marks  in  the  wall,  just  above  your  head.' 
But  it  seemed  a  pity  not  to  finish  our  pipes. 
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Sometimes,  the  contrast  and  the  unreality  are  redoubled  by  the 
amazingly  European,  even  English,  character  of  your  surroundings. 
I  remember  a  crystalline  brook  which  rose  from  the  limestone  in  a 
single  reedy  marsh,  exactly  after  the  manner  of  a  Hampshire  chalk- 
stream,  and  flowed  through  green  meadows  with  the  peculiar  regular 
form  and  quiet  motion  which  one  associates  with  big  trout  and  dry 
flies.  Something  rose  in  the  water  too,  like  a  feeding  fish,  and  although, 
after  all,  it  proved  to  be  a  tortoise,  the  illusion  remained ;  we  must 
surely  be  in  the  South  of  England.  But  going  back  to  the  road  and 
the  dilapidated  inn  I  found  a  row  of  Turkish  deserters  from  the  army 
reserve  in  handcuffs,  and  six  gendarmes  in  charge  of  them,  taken  from 
their  proper  duties  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  European  officers  sent 
to  supervise  them. 

There  is  a  valley  near  Monastir,  where,  riding  along  among  the 
beeches  and  oaks,  we  were  surely  in  Devonshire.  At  the  head  of  the 
valley  where  it  widened  out  was  a  large  village  with  good  stone  houses, 
delightful  at  a  distance  to  see ;  you  entered  it  with  pleasant  anticipa- 
tion ;  you  found  an  Inferno.  In  that  village,  three  days  before,  ten 
houses  had  been  burnt,  nine  men  shot,  four  women  stabbed,  and 
entering  the  house,  as  you  might  enter  any  cottage  in  England,  you 
saw  the  walls  covered  with  bullet  holes,  and  the  floor  with  blood. 
But  riding  home  again  in  a  gorgeous  sunset,  we  were  still  in  a  peaceful 
Devonshire  valley. 

There  are  so  many  European  officers  now  in  Macedonia  that, even  in 
a  provincial  town  like  Uskub  or  Monastir  you  may  make  up  a  con- 
siderable dinner  party,  and  the  hotel  keepers  have  learnt  to  serve 
considerable  dinners.  Probably  before  the  third  course  an  orderly 
will  bring  a  message  for  the  officer  to  whom  you  are  speaking.  A 
man  has  just  been  shot  in  the  next  street.  No  one  stops  talking.  The 
news  is  merely  a  bore.  It  is  as  if  someone  remarked  '  It  has  begun  to 
rain.' 

You  have  become  familiar  now,  you  know  that  you  can  see  such 
things  and  yet  enjoy  the  day.  Something  in  the  air  makes  it  all  a 
dream,  and,  after  all,  you  are  on  your  holidays,  and  cannot  afford  to 
have  them  spoilt. 

So  Prince  Ferdinand  was  right  when  he  turned  the  conversation 
from  murders  to  trees.  How  completely  right,  you  realise  when  you 
get  home.  I  have  before  me  a  photograph  taken  by  one  of  the  European 
officers  in  a  harvest  field.  It  represents  a  family  stabbed  at  their 
work,  and  propped  up  against  the  sheaves  of  barley  for  the  officer  to 
photograph  them.  The  boy  has  his  face  marked  where  the  contusions 
have  begun  to  turn  colour,  and  a  pretty  girl  about  ten  years  old  has  her 
hand  standing  up  because  it  had  grown  stiff  as  she  lay  on  her  side  ; 
the  murderers  have  left  the  bracelets  on  her  wrists.  But  I  know  that 
these  things  have  happened  hundreds  of  times,  and  something  of  the 
kind  is  happeningjto-day.  There  is  nothing  new  about  it.  We  have  all 
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grown  used  to  it.  And  after  all  we  remember  best  that  we  enjoyed  our- 
selves in  Macedonia,  and  that  the  hedges  were  full  of  '  Traveller's  Joy.' 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  public  of  Europe  have  grown 
indifferent.  Continental  countries  are  callous  enough  on  such  matters. 
Russia,  indeed,  is  roused  on  occasion  to  passionate  sympathy  with 
her  fellow  Slavs,  but  she  is  not  yet  habituated  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  Teutonic  empires  keep  a  tight  hand  on  inconvenient  news. 
The  idea  that  the  public  should  interfere  in  foreign  affairs  is  not 
tolerated  at  Berlin  or  Vienna.  Even  to  educated  Germans  and 
Austrians  it  is  incredible  that  public  agitation  on  foreign  questions 
such  as  exists  in  England  can  be  a  spontaneous  movement,  and  they 
insist  that  the  British  Foreign  Office  must  have  inspired  it  and  should 
control  it.  In  Germany,  indeed,  one  element,  the  Socialist,  is  free 
and  keenly  interested ;  but  it  is  not  allowed  to  count.  In  Austria, 
even  Socialists,  in  regard  to  foreign  questions,  are  purely  official,  and  a 
newspaper  could  hardly  be  found  which  would  print  an  article  on 
foreign  affairs  without  first  submitting  it  to  the  Foreign  Office ;  in 
Hungary,  constitutionally  equal  in  power  to  Austria,  domestic  problems 
still  absorb  the  governing  mind,  and  the  nation,  so  suspicious  of 
Austrian  assumption,  is  strangely  content  to  leave  the  Near  East, 
which  lies  at  the  very  door  of  Hungary,  to  the  diplomats  of  Vienna. 

Even  Liberal  Italy  regulates  foreign  news,  and  actually  censors 
the  telegrams  of  the  correspondents  of  English  newspapers ;  all  must 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Rome.  Thus,  though  the 
officers  of  Italy  stationed  in  Macedonia  are  by  far  the  most  active,  and 
though  the  zeal  for  freedom  is  a  far  more  real  force  in  the  country  of 
Garibaldi  than  in  any  other  land,  yet  the  international  weakness  of 
the  Italian  Government  brings  about  an  apparent  indifference,  and 
prevents  that  public  knowledge  which  would  make  Italy  a  force  in 
Macedonian  affairs. 

Nowhere  is  there  more  knowledge  of  the  question  and  more  ability 
to  judge  of  it  than  among  the  publicists  of  France ;  nowhere  have 
more  impressive  demonstrations  of  public  feeling  for  liberty  been 
witnessed  than  at  Paris  ;  nor  could  emotional  oratory  rise  higher  than 
when,  in  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  Theatre,  the  vast  audience  listens  to 
M.  Jaures,  pleading,  with  the  inimitable  impressiveness  of  French 
declamation  :  '  In  the  name  of  the  Universal  Conscience,  which  con- 
demns the  crimes  of  Abdul  Hamid.'  But  the  results  are  disappointing. 
*  Thou  art  unto  them  as  the  very  lovely  sound  of  him  that  hath  a 
pleasant  voice.'  Public  opinion  does  not  exert  itself,  and  in  practice 
allows  itself  to  appear  through  its  representative  at  Constantinople  as 
inspired  by  financial  greed  in  its  most  unpleasant  form. 

In  all  these  great  countries  the  newspapers  are  brief,  the  news 
meagre,  the  habit  of  public  expression  undeveloped,  the  diplomatic 
traditions  unable  to  escape  from  the  temptation  to  pursue  material 
advantage  by  the  betrayal  of  loyalty  to  the  duty  of  Europe. 
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And  what  of  England  ?  She  at  least  is  not  deceived  by  her  Govern- 
ment. The  British  public  read  last  year  in  official  documents  the 
unvarnished  truth.  The  Blue-book,  Turkey  No.  2,  1907,  contained 
such  items  as  the  following : 

Writing  on  August  llth  in  reference  to  the  murder  of  peasants  at  the  village 
of  Spartovo,  Vice-Consul  Satow  says  that  this  outrage,  '  which  was  officially 
attributed  to  a  Bulgarian  band,  was  in  reality  committed  by  Turks.  The  victims 
were  eight  women  and  girls.'  Here  are  two  typical  entries  in  close  proximity : 
'  August  6th,  Ilia  Ivanoff,  of  Petrovo  (Demit  Hissar  Kaza),  killed  with  his  three 
daughters,  Stana,  Mara,  and  Helena,  in  their  field,  where  they  were  passing  the 
night.  Stana's  body  was  mutilated.  Authors  of  crime  supposed  to  be  Turks 
of  the  village.'  '  August  8th :  Tana  Tomakoff,  of  Baba-Kieui  (Yenidje  Kaza), 
killed  by  soldiers  who  stole  his  watch  and  money.' 

A  striking  illustration  of  Turkish  justice  is  afforded  by  the  affair 
of  Mogila,  where  nine  peasants  were  killed  by  soldiers  in  a  maize-field. 
They  had  no  arms,  and  according  to  the  Italian  gendarmerie  officer, 
Major  Cicognana,  '  all  bore  terrible  wounds  behind — evidently 
inflicted  by  firearms  exploded  point  blank  at  a  very  short  distance — 
and  all  had  bayonet  wounds.' 

The  declining  prestige  of  the  foreign  officers,  owing  to  their  lack  of 
authority,  is  commented  on  by  Colonel  Eliot,  the  British  staff  officer,  on 
his  return  from  a  tour  to  all  the  foreign  sectors : 

I  naturally  heard  from  them  the  same  complaints  that  I  have  heard  from 
our  own  officers — viz.,  that  at  the  start  they  were  encouraged  to  work  on  much 
broader  lines  than  they  do  at  present,  but  that  as  they  were  unable  to  take 
effectual  action  to  remedy  abuses,  they  have  lost  considerably  in  prestige. 
Objectionable  officials  are  as  hard  to  get  rid  of  as  the  British  sector,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  secure  adequate  punishment  for  military  officers  who 
allow  outrages  to  be  committed  by  the  troops.  (Page  156.) 

In  another  recent  publication,  Vice-Consul  Captain  Townsend 
wrote  *  The  people  grow  accustomed  to  having  to  give  bread,  &c.,  to 
the  soldiers.  They  can  never  reconcile  themselves  to  outrages  on  their 
women.' 

But  sympathy  long  unrelieved  became  a  burden.  Men  knew  that 
reform  was  difficult  to  achieve,  and  we  caught  at  straws  to  relieve 
the  sense  of  distress.  Surely,  after  years  of  despatches,  mandates, 
and  commissions,  some  reform  had  begun.  And  the  Christians  were 
fighting  among  themselves  ;  they  could  not  agree  what  reforms  they 
wanted.  And  Germany  was  always  scheming  to  attack  us  if  we  said 
anything  to  irritate  her.  By  long  familiarity  our  perspective  was 
destroyed ;  a  thousand  murders  seemed  less  than  the  theft  of  some 
jewels  at  Dublin. 

Even  diplomats,  who  knew  the  facts,  had  settled  that  reform 
must  wait ;  they  had  begun  to  live  in  a  kind  of  waking  sleep.  The 
ugly  facts  had  kept  them  busy  without  cessation  for  five  years,  but 
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experience  was  disappointing  enough  to  produce  lethargy.  Many 
hopes  had  been  roused  in  vain.  Five  years  ago  the  Concert  was 
formed  because  of  the  need  of  reform,  but  the  difficulties  had  only 
shown  that  a  more  general  ambition  among  certain  Powers  was  to 
maintain  the  status  quo,  lest  some  diplomatic  loss  should  befall  them. 
So  that  a  movement  which  originated  to  promote  change  was  now 
devoted  to  preventing  it. 

In  February  1903,  Russia  and  Austria  obtained  a  mandate  to 
establish  order,  but  seeing  their  failure  to  use  it,  the  Macedonians, 
who  had  long  prepared  a  desperate  remedy,  decided  in  August  to 
risk  all  for  the  chance  of  liberty.  They  rebelled  ;  many  thousands 
of  lives  were  lost,  and  Europe  almost  awoke.  There  was  a  ray  of 
hope  in  September,  when  Lord  Lansdowne  proposed  a  European 
governor,  but  the  two  Eastern  empires  promised  to  mend  their  ways, 
and  retained  the  mandate  by  issuing  the  '  Murzsteg  Programme.'  This 
was  soon  shown  bankrupt,  and  a  year  later  another  effort  began,  this 
time  at  the  instigation  of  Italy,  whose  Government  induced  our  own 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  new  proposals.  Lord  Lansdowne  sounded 
the  French  ambassador,  but  hope  was  again  dispelled  when  he  replied 
as  follows  :  '  M.  Delcasse  .  .  .  could  not  offer  an  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  our  proposals  till  he  had  communicated  with  the  Russian 
Government.'  And  a  fortnight  later  (the  3rd  of  February  1905) 
'  Count  Lamsdorff  .  .  .  had  conferred  with  the  Austrian  Government, 
and  the  views  which  he  expressed  were  theirs  as  well  as  his.  The  two 
Governments  considered  that  the  moment  was  inopportune  for  pro- 
posing an  extension  of  the  Murzsteg  Programme.' 

Next  year  we  found  Lord  Lansdowne  still  persisting,  and  by 
means  of  a  naval  demonstration,  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  inspect  the  finances.  But  half-measures  only  roused 
the  Turks  to  irritation,  and  the  neighbouring  states  to  bloodthirsty 
rivalry,  and  in  1906,  in  despair  of  the  Concert,  there  was  talk  of  an 
attempt  at  some  united  action  of  the  small  Powers  (through  com- 
promise of  their  claims)  which  should  show  the  Concert  that  it  might 
be  unable  to  prevent  the  Balkan  States  from  breaking  the  peace.  An 
appeal  of  the  English  Balkan  Committee  explained  the  motive  for 
seeking  some  course  of  action  which  should  force  the  hands  of  Europe. 
'  Should  the  Powers  be  informed  of  the  solution  which  would  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  States  most  closely  bound  to  the  Macedonian  population, 
a  very  great  impetus  would  be  given  towards  the  long-deferred  solu- 
tion of  the  most  vexatious  question  in  European  politics.'  But 
co-operation  was  impossible,  while  the  Great  Powers  forbade  hostile 
action  against  the  Sultan  by  any  small  State. 

Finally,  last  year  it  became  evident  that  Russia  and  Austria  would 
not  use  the  free  hand  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  offered  them  any  more 
readily  than  they  would  adopt  the  proposals  of  Great  Britain.  The 
suggestion  was  then  made  to  our  Foreign  Office  that  participation  in 
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half-measures  was  worse  than  useless,  that  complete  European  control 
should  be  proposed  to  the  Powers,  that  England  should  offer  to  act 
as  their  mandatory  in  imposing  it,  and  that  every  means  should  be 
used  to  persuade  them.  Such  was  the  warning  that  in  case  of 
Bulgaria  threatening  war  upon  Turkey,  England  would  no  longer 
join  in  preventing  her,  but  might  be  driven  to  lending  her  moral 
and  even  material  support.  In  any  case,  it  was  urged,  publicity 
should  be  given  to  the  readiness  of  England  to  join  in  adequate  reform, 
so  that  those  who  obstructed  progress  should  be  clearly  exposed  in 
their  full  responsibility.  But  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  the  summer  of 
1907,  was  still  of  opinion  that,  the  time  had  not  come.  He  would  not 
even  protest,  or  make  proposals  which  would  not  succeed.  He 
enunciated  this  doctrine  to  a  great  deputation  led  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  the  following  words  : 

I  know  it  is  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government  from  some  quarters, 
that  nothing  will  do  much  good  short  of  complete  European  control  of  Macedonia, 
by  which  I  understand  them  to  mean  a  Governor-General  of  Macedonia,  appointed 
with  the  consent  of  the  Powers,  irremovable  without  their  consent  and  there- 
fore responsible  to  the  European  Powers.  Well,  that  is  a  wide  and  sweeping 
proposal.  It  is  not  one  which  we  could  make  alone.  We  could  not  get  it 
accepted  by  ourselves,  and  an  attempt  to  get  it  accepted  by  isolated  action  on 
the  part  of  this  country  would,  I  am  convinced,  result  in  failure  and  in  European 
complications. 

Yet  one  more  ray  of  hope  was  cherished  in  the  Balkans,  arising 
from  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement.  Russia  might  now  find  herself 
in  a  position  to  encourage  Bulgaria,  and  Bulgarian  Ministers,  who 
have  more  than  once  all  but  overborne  the  objection  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  to  war,  certainly  encouraged  the  belief  that  the  scale  of 
advantages  might  thus  be  weighed  down  in  favour  of  risking  hostilities. 
But  this  hope  soon  vanished,  and  connoisseurs  settled  down  to  the 
conviction  that,  firstly,  no  solvent  was  possible  except  war,  and 
secondly,  no  war  would  come ;  the  keenest  imagination  could  see  no 
Deus  ex  machina. 

Thus  the  Prince,  when  he  talked  of  trees,  spoke  with  knowledge 
of  Europe.  Her  empires  and  ministers,  diplomats  and  governing 
classes  had  come  to  a  firm  decision.  As  the  miseries  of  a  people 
could  not  be  removed,  they  must  be  hushed  up.  The  rebels  might 
do  their  worst ;  Europe  defied  them  to  force  her  hand ;  disturbing 
liberators  could  be  thwarted.  What  if  the  result  were  downright 
vivisection  ?  It  could  not  be  helped ;  vivisected  animals  could  be 
held  down  and  gagged.  A  settlement  was  very  difficult ;  it  must, 
and  should  be  deferred.  Diplomatic  envoys  at  Sofia  could  be  trusted 
to  sit  heavily  on  the  safety-valve. 

The  most  perfect  expression  of  this  view  was  the  German.  The 
eminent  and  most  attractive  German  ambassador  to  Turkey,  Baron 
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Marschallvon  Bieberstein, would  have  told  you  quite  straightforwardly; 
the  comfort  of  Europe  could  not  be  sacrificed  to  Macedonia ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  liberty  and  honour  and  well-being  of  two  million  peasants 
was  well  worth  sacrificing  for  Europe ;  the  question  would  solve 
itself,  as  the  Armenian  question  was  already  nearly  solved,  namely, 
by  the  destruction  of  a  people. 

And  so,  last  autumn,  neither  in  the  physical  nor  in  the  diplomatic 
sky  of  Macedonia  could  any  cloud,  even  as  a  man's  hand,  be  seen, 
and  the  great  journals  of  England  summed  up  the  situation  in  such 
profound  remarks  as  these  : 

*  The  Balkan  Committee  are  not  content  with  the  fruits  of  this  policy,  and 
neither  is  anyone  else  ;  but  where  cautious  men  part  company  with  the  more 
extreme  members  of  that  body  is  in  the  demand  for  complete  European  control 
of  the  region.' 

*  The  danger  is  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  may  have  his  hand  forced  by  philan- 
thropic  pressure   by  persons  in  this   country  whose  generous  sympathy  with 
"  oppressed  nationalities  "   is   not  regulated  by  acquaintance  with  the  actual 
conditions.' 

*  The  Balkan  Committee  appears  to  us  to  have  not  entirely  got  rid  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Crusaders.     But  the  Crusaders  were  hardly  so  naive  as  to  expect 
the  Sultans,  whom  it  was  their  object  to  expel  from  the  Holy  Land,  to  pay 
attention  to  proposals,  emanating  from  themselves,  for  the  better  government 
of  the  territories  from  which  they  were  to  be  ejected.* 

And  while  men  slept,  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  stepped  quietly 
forward  to  sow  tares  in  their  field. 


THE  BUSINESS 

The  watchmen,  however,  were  not  asleep.  All  were  watching 
for  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  Balance  of  Power.  Italy,  at 
least,  was  on  the  look-out  for  any  material  encroachment ;  England 
was  watching  for  a  chance  of  achieving  Public  Order ;  Russia  was 
watching  for  both.  Each  was  affected  by  the  Baron's  move,  for  it 
was  shown  that  Austria's  influence  for  reform  had  been  cynically 
bartered  for  a  railway  concession.  The  whole  matter  ceased  to  be  a 
dream,  and  suddenly  revealed  itself  as  hard  business. 

1.  As  to  ike  Balance  of  Power. 

King  Peter  of  Servia,  last  October,  did  not  linger  long  on  the 
question  of  Servian  interests  in  Macedonia,  or  dwell  upon  the  merits 
of  a  national  propaganda  by  armed  bands.  He  begged  us  rather  to 
attend  to  the  Servian  scheme  for  a  railway  through  Albania  to  the 
Adriatic,  and  hoped  we  should  help  to  raise  the  needed  capital  in 
England.  It  seemed  a  tale  of  little  meaning,  though  the  words  were 
strong ;  for,  as  all  the  world  thought,  neither  would  the  German 
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Powers  allow  the  Turks  to  sanction  it,  nor  would  anyone  finance  it, 
nor  would  the  Albanians  allow  a  single  navvy  to  build  it.  Not  till 
the  end  of  January  did  it  appear  that  his  Majesty's  military  uniform 
concealed  the  personality  of  a  prophet.  Within  a  fortnight  of  the 
27th  of  January,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  Sultan  had  sanctioned 
an  Austrian  railway  from  Bosnia  to  Macedonia,  King  Peter's  scheme 
had  obtained  the  most  influential  support,  and  now  promises  to  be 
actually  built  by  a  company  formed  in  Paris.  It  is  already  the 
occasion  for  armed  demonstrations  in  Albania  by  way  of  protest 
against  it.  Its  importance  cannot  be  over-estimated,  for  not  only  will 
it  give  Servia  for  the  first  time  an  unimpeded  access  to  the  sea  by 
a  line  uncontrolled  by  Austria,  but  the  virtually  Russian  character 
of  the  railway  will  make  it  impossible  for  Austria  to  move  troops 
by  her  new  line  into  Macedonia  without  an  invasion  of  Russian  rights 
where  the  two  lines  cross. 

A  third  railway  scheme,  of  even  more  immediate  political  import- 
ance, which  has  long  been  discussed  academically,  has  suddenly 
attained  reality.  This  is  the  line  connecting  Sofia  with  Uskub. 
Though  it  is  an  obviously  economic  line,  the  Turks  have  persistently 
declined  to  sanction  it  because  of  its  supposed  strategic  value.  But 
now  it  too  stands  a  considerable  chance  of  construction. 

2.  As  to  Public  Order 

It  appeared  from  the  King's  Speech  of  the  present  session  that 
Sir  Edward  Grey  had  made  definite  proposals  to  strengthen  the 
Gendarmerie ;  these  were  rejected  by  certain  Powers,  but  so  entirely 
was  the  situation  changed  by  the  self-seeking  of  Austria,  that,  in  spite 
of  all  refusals,  Sir  Edward  seized  the  chance  for  which  he  had  waited  so 
long,  and  at  the  earliest  moment  made,  by  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  25th  of  February,  the  most  striking  diplomatic 
move  of  recent  times.  The  nature  of  this  move  has  been  made  clear 
by  the  White  Papers  of  March  and  April  1908.  The  proposals  for 
reform  are  contained  in  a  lengthy  despatch  which  will  go  down  to 
history  along  with  similar  utterances  of  Russell  and  Palmerston,  and 
in  contrast  to  that  of  Count  Andrassy. 

The  Grey  Note  is  interesting  both  for  what  it  will  teach  and  what  it 
will  accomplish.  It  will  bring  astonishment  to  all  those  who  consoled 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  denied  either  the 
urgency  of  reform,  or  the  possibility  of  imposing  it.  It  is  all  the  more 
impressive  because  of  the  personality  of  the  writer — his  well-known 
objection  to  employing  mere  bluff,  or  to  adopting  a  course  which 
involves  the  risk  of  failure,  and  his  perfectly  judicial  mind.  In  a 
few  sentences  he  shatters  all  the  sophistries  behind  which  we  have 
sheltered  ourselves.  To  the  statement  that  reform  has  been  accom- 
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plished,  he  says  :  *  The  condition  of  the  vilayets  is  so  serious  as  to  call 
for  immediate  and  effective  action.'  To  the  theory  that  we  have  no 
responsibility  he  answers  that  the  Government  have  been  influenced 
*  by  a  desire  to  discharge  the  responsibility  which  they  have  felt 
rests  upon  them  in  common  with  the  other  Powers.'  To  the  idea 
that  reform  would  not  work,  he  replies,  '  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Macedonian  problem  can  be  settled,  if  only  the  Concert  will  seriously 
take  it  in  hand.'  To  'People  have  cried  "wolf"  too  often,' 
'  Macedonia,  if  it  continues  to  be  neglected,  must  sooner  or  later  provoke 
a  catastrophe.'  To  '  We  must  not  risk  a  diplomatic  rebuff,'  '  The 
danger  is  that  the  Concert  itself  might  perish  for  lack  of  vitality.' 
To  '  The  Turks  would  fight,'  '  If  a  strong  and  unanimous  representa- 
tion to  the  Turkish  Government  were  made  by  the  Great  Powers,  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  effective.'  To  '  We  must  not  offend  a  great  Moslem 
Power,'  '  His  Majesty's  Government  cannot  regard  the  fact  that 
objections  will  be  raised  by  the  Turkish  Government  as  a  reason  for 
not  putting  forward  proposals  at  Constantinople.'  We  rub  our 
eyes  as  we  read  on.  '  If,'  Sir  Edward  concludes,  *  the  Powers  are 
not  prepared  to  assume  this  attitude,  they  will  in  effect  declare  that 
the  Concert,  as  an  instrument  for  securing  reforms,  has  ceased  to 
exist.' 

Never  again  need  any  man  plead  the  need  of  reform ;  he  has  only 
to  quote  the  incontrovertible  authority  of  Sir  Edward  Grey. 

So  much  for  what  the  despatch  will  teach,  and  secondly,  the  policy 
will  succeed.  Sir  Edward  is  not  a  man  to  risk  a  rebuff  which  would 
injure  British  prestige,  nor  is  he  likely  to  have  entered  on  such  an 
attempt  without  providing  for  victory.  The  idea  that  this  despatch 
is  intended  only  to  clear  this  country  of  responsibility  is  precluded 
by  Sir  Edward's  own  protest  of  last  July.  '  To  put  forward  a  pro- 
posal,' he  said,  '  of  a  far-reaching  character,  which  meets  with  a 
negative  from  the  other  Powers,  is  from  one  point  of  view  a  cheap  and 
easy  way  for  the  British  Government  to  meet  criticism  at  home. 
But  it  does  not  meet  the  situation,  and  it  weakens  our  position  abroad.' 
Further,  it  is  clear  that  England  is  not  without  support,  when  we 
remember  the  Foreign  Minister's  statement,  that  no  sweeping  pro- 
posal could  be  made  unless  the  Government  is  assured  that  other 
Powers  will  both  accept  it  and  join  in  imposing  it. 

Sir  Edward  does  not  say  what  he  will  do  if  the  Powers  decline  to 
join  him,  but  we  can  read  between  the  lines.  It  would  be  undiplo- 
matic to  explain  his  intentions  in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
but  he  urges  that  a  breach  will  come,  and  it  is  obvious  that  after  such 
an  utterance,  the  British  Government,  failing  the  action  of  the  Great 
Powers,  will  support  a  liberating  factor  from  whichever  side  it  comes. 
But  these  are  contingencies  that  we  need  not  contemplate.  The 
British  ideal  is  a  peaceful  leadership  of  the  reforming  Powers  within 
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the  Concert.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  of  them  should  give  more 
than  moral  support.  A  mandate  for  coercion  entrusted  to  one  or 
more  of  them  would  be  a  temporary  thing,  of  less  magnitude  than 
the  lengthy  mandate  entrusted  to  Austria  and  Kussia  in  1903.  Its 
execution  will  be  effective  as  it  will  be  brief. 

Sooner    or    later   Baron    von   Aehrenthal   will  learn  that  while 
Great  Britain  desires  peace,  she  must  have  '  peace  with  honour.' 

NOEL  BUXTON. 
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THE   QUESTION  OF  A   NATIONAL 
THE  A  TRE 


THE  idea  of  a  National  Theatre  is  at  first  glance  an  attractive  one. 
The  arts  which  cluster  round  the  drama  are  arts  which  all  men  love, 
and  each  of  which  has  individually  established  claims  for  respect  and 
consideration  far  beyond  the  mere  faculty  of  giving  pleasure.  One 
and  all  they  can  be,  and  are,  of  great  educational  value,  teaching  the 
power  and  worth  of  organisation  in  very  high  forms.  Music  and  the 
plastic  arts  generally — all  arts  and  crafts  which  deal  with  form  and 
colour,  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  development  of  dramatic  form. 
This  has  been  the  gift  of  several  ages  ;  that  which  high  civilisation  has 
won  in  one  phase  of  strenuous  effort  at  advance.  If,  then,  all  the 
arts  can  be  united  in  some  formal  and  continuous  manner  so  as  to 
create  a  veritable  temple  of  arts  dedicated  to  human  profit  and  worthy 
delight,  the  possibility  of  an  effort  to  effect  this  is  surely  well  worthy 
of  consideration. 

So  far,  this  is  true  in  principle.  It  applies  to  the  drama  and  the 
theatre ;  it  is  only  when  we  try  to  localise  it  tha$  trouble  begins.  In 
an  enlightened  age  like  our  own  it  is  too  late  to  begin  to  consider 
ethical  values  in  the  matter.  It  is  apparent  to  all  who  have  eyes 
to  see  and  minds  to  understand  that  the  theatre  is  an  existing  fact 
and  that  it  has  come  to  stay.  But  we  are  now  in  the  stage  when  the 
direction  of  its  working  is  still  within  our  power.  Drama  and  theatre 
have  each  educational  possibilities  for  good  or  ill ;  it  is  for  us  to  dis- 
criminate and  to  help.  This  can  best  be  done  by  countenancing 
publicly  that  which  is  worthy ;  the  exercise  of  force  majeure  is  but  a 
poor  device  in  the  government  of  the  free. 

For  more  than  three  hundred  years  we  have  had  in  this  country 
a  worthy  drama  and  many  good  theatres  controlled  by  worthy  men — 
drama  and  theatres  with  high  aims  and  lofty  self-respecting  ideas 
of  their  own  values  in  the  domains  of  art  and  thought.  Beginning 
a  century  and  a  half  later,  but  running  synchronously  since  then, 
has  been  another  form  of  entertainment,  without  the  lofty  art-aims 
and  devoted  to  personal  rather  than  organised  effort.  The  time  is 
coming  fast — if,  indeed,  it  has  not  already  come — when  the  guardians 
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and  supervisors  of  State  discipline  will  have  to  make  some  sort  of  choice 
between  these  two  classes  of  public  amusement.  Such  must — and 
probably  shall — be  shown  in  approval  of  one  rather  than  in  disapproval 
of  the  other ;  an  estimable  acceptance  rather  than  a  ban.  As  such 
approval  must  take  some  recognisable  form,  expressing  itself  either  in 
material  shape  or  honourable  recognition,  if  not  in  both,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  consider  in  good  time  what  must  some  day  be  thought  over. 
For  this  purpose  let  us  consider  the  question  at  present  in  the  air 
through  a  strenuous  setting  forth  by  a  few  newspapers  and  many 
clamant  personalities :  that  of  a  National  Theatre.  The  occasion 
of  this  setting  forth  is  in  connection  with  the  World's  Memorial  to 
Shakespeare,  to  which  end  a  powerful  committee  has  been  at  work  for 
some  three  years  or  more.  Those  who  have  been  persistently  calling 
out  for  a  National  Theatre  for  quite  a  number  of  years  past  have, 
naturally  enough  to  them,  seized  the  occasion  for  making  the  claim 
on  behalf  of  the  memory  of  the  great  poet.  How  they  can  explain  in 
what  way  Shakespeare  is  to  be  specially  honoured  by  the  realisation 
of  a  scheme  which  they  hold  to  be  required  for  other  reasons,  is  a 
little  difficult  for  ordinary  people  to  understand.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  let  us  consider  the  idea  of  a  National  Theatre  on  its  own 
merits  and  without  reference  to  honouring  anyone,  however  great. 

The  idea  must  be  of  an  actual  physical  theatre — a  place  for  pro- 
ducing and  acting  plays  under  the  most  favourable  conditions ;  a 
theatre  in  the  abstract  means  absolutely  nothing  whatever.  A  theatre 
is  by  its  very  nature  one  of  the  most  concrete  and  practical  workshops 
in  the  world ;  it  is  a  place  for  doing  certain  things,  and  for  the  purpose 
must  be  as  real  as  the  life  pf  which  it  is  a  part — civic  or  national,  as 
may  be.  It  is  in  fact  a  theatre  built  and  aided  or  supported  by  some 
external  power  and  with  some  resources  outside  itself.  Ordinarily 
speaking,  a  theatre  is  supported  by  its  own  efforts.  Some  capital — 
or  credit  which  can  take  the  place  of  capital — may  be  required  at 
first ;  but  in  the  long  run  it  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  work.  The 
plea,  therefore,  for  a  supported  theatre  can  only  be  put  forward  on 
the  ground  that  it  may  be  of  some  special  service  in  the  organisation 
of  public  life  ;  that  it  can  supply  something  impossible  under  ordinary 
commercial  and  individual  conditions.  Granted,  then,  that  such  an 
institution  might  be  of  some  direct  service*,  the  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered are  :  how  far  such  an  undertaking  might  fulfil  its  objects,  and 
at  what  cost  it  could  be  organised  and  maintained.  All  things  are 
relative,  especially  in  statecraft,  and  where  we  are  still  so  far  off 
idea]  perfection  in  the  fulfilling  of  public  needs  and  the  organisation 
of  public  life  the  price  of  commodities  for  public  use  is  an  all-important 
and  unavoidable  question. 

As  to  price,  then,  the  requirements  and  necessary  conditions  of 
a  National  Theatre  should  be  shown  in  howsoever  a  rudimentary 
way,  so  that  students  of  the  subject  may  form  some  estimate  of  the 
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eventual  cost.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  theatre  itself.  This  being 
a  national  matter  must  naturally  be  placed  in  the  national  capital — in 
this  case,  London.  It  should  be  in  a  prominent  and  central  position ; 
it  would  not  serve  its  purpose  if  placed  in  a  back  street  or  in  a  suburb. 
It  should  be  of  such  dimensions  and  elevation  as  to  serve  in  some 
sort  as  a  monument  of  taste  worthy  of  the  nation  which  in  its  own  way 
it  represents.  It  should  serve  as  an  accredited  model  for  all  lesser 
and  local  enterprises  dedicated  to  workings  of  a  similar  kind,  with 
regard  to  safety,  hygiene,  resources,  convenience,  ease,  comfort, 
elegance,  and  good  taste — in  all  ways  a  model  and  exemplar  of  what 
should  be  and  is  capable  of  achievement.  Thus  it  would  set  a  standard 
— a  series  of  standards — of  excellence  in  many  ways  which  would 
eventually  tend  to  public  good,  and  would  thus  justify  its  creation. 
Again,  in  its  working  it  should  show  similar  perfection,  similar  excel- 
lence in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  accepted  ends.  If  such  a  theatre 
did  not  observe  these  requirements,  what  possible  purpose  could  it 
serve  ?  It  would  be  merely  one  more  theatre  amongst  a  whole  crowd 
of  others  ;  an  eleemosynary  undertaking  upborne  by  external  resources 
and  thus  unfairly  competing  against  similar  industrial  enterprises 
unsubsidised  in  any  form. 

Granted,  again,  that  such  a  theatre  so  conducted  would  make 
for  public  good,  let  us  count  the  probable  cost. 

Such  a  theatre  should  cover  a  large  space.  A  small  theatre  would 
be  of  no  use ;  and,  besides,  we  have  already  in  London  alone  some 
three  score  of  theatres,  most  of  them  of  inconsiderable  size.  It  should 
be  large,  so  as  to  contain  those  who,  as  parts  of  the  nation,  must  be 
considered  in  some  respect  its  owners  ;  and  again,  as  prices  should  be 
cheap,  so  as  to  give  facilities  to  poor  as  well  as  to  rich,  it  would  take 
a  large  auditorium  to  hold  a  sum  compatible  in  some  degree  with 
the  necessary  expenses.  In  addition  there  should  be  ample  space  for 
plenty  of  staircases,  passage-ways,  crushrooms,  cloakrooms,  offices, 
.bill-rooms ;  in  fact  room  for  all  the  proper  and  decent,  not  to  say 
commodious,  working  of  a  large  establishment  employing  a  vast 
number  of  hands.  Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  theatres  would 
be  astonished  to  know  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  a  large 
theatre.  For  instance,  in  the  management  of  the  old  Lyceum  Theatre 
Henry  Irving  employed  as  many  as  six  hundred  persons  of  one  kind 
or  another ;  the  number  seldom  if  ever  ran  below  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
Again,  on  the  stage  side  there  is  to  be  considered  not  only  the  stage — 
which  for  such  a  theatre,  where  frequent  changes  of  bill  would  be 
expected,  should  be  of  very  considerable  size — but  room  to  store  away 
and  take  out  with  facility  much  scenery,  properties  and  wardrobes. 
Much  space  would  also  be  needed  for  dressing-rooms,  green-rooms,  and 
sanitary  appliances  for  many  people  of  either  sex.  Also  a  good  many 
workshops,  for  such  matters  as  demand  instant  attention.  All  these 
requirements  mean  great  space,  and  in  London  space  in  a  prominent 
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centre — and  especially  large  space — means  great  money.  For  instance, 
when  the  Strand  widening  began  and  the  southern  side  of  the  thorough- 
fare was  thrown  back,  where  the  entrances  to  the  Savoy  and  Cecil 
hotels  now  are,  the  ground  behind  the  houses  at  the  eastern  end  was 
sold  at  what  the  appraisers  called  '  eight  shillings  a  foot.'  This,  at 
thirty  years'  purchase,  which  was  the  arrangement  announced,  worked 
out  at  121.  per  foot.  It  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  value  of  land 
when  I  say  that  the  freehold  of  the  old  Lyceum — no  '  hinterland  ' 
remember,  but  a  space  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  thoroughfares — 
would  have  worked  out  to  a  capital  value  of  some  250,OOOZ.  or  300,000?. 
The  area  of  the  old  Lyceum,  though  covering  a  good  space,  would  not 
be  nearly  large  enough  for  the  erection  of  a  proper  '  National '  Theatre. 

The  building,  too,  of  such  a  theatre  would  be  a  costly  affair,  for 
such,  as  representing  a  phase  of  the  ambition  of  a  great  and  wealthy 
nation,  should  be  worthy  of  it.  The  mere  size  and  stability  of  structure 
necessary  to  achieve  safety  and  comfort  would  alone  be  costly ;  the 
architecture  and  handsome  material  of  construction  might  represent 
any  sum  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  In  any  case,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  acquire  such  a  space  and  to  erect  an  adequate  theatre  on 
it  for  a  less  sum  than  half  a  million  of  British  money. 

Then  as  to  the  working.  There  is  no  comparison  at  all  between 
the  expenses  of  a  big  and  a  small  theatre.  Such  is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  multiplication.  Size  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  cost  and  brings  with  it 
a  host  of  collateral  expenses.  As  a  National  Theatre  should  be  of 
standard  excellence,  the  expenses  would  necessarily  be  greater  than  are 
required  for  one  conducted  by  private  enterprise  and  with  naturally 
limited  means.  It  may  afford,  however,  some  basis  for  estimating 
expense  if  I  give  some  approximate  details  of  expense  of  working  the 
old  Lyceum  by  Henry  Irving.  And  here  let  me  say  that  I  confine 
what  I  say  to  the  working  of  the  old  Lyceum ;  I  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  new — except  that,  standing  on  the  same  space,  it  holds 
in  its  auditorium  twice  as  many  people  as  could  find  place  in  the  old. 
In  Irving's  time  the  old  Lyceum  held  some  two  thousand  people, 
all  told ;  I  am  advised  that  it  now  holds  with  convenience  some  four 
thousand — perhaps  an  eighth  more  than  Drury  Lane.  Let  me  also 
say  that  in  such  figures  as  I  give  I  trust  to  my  notebooks  and  such 
memoranda  as  from  time  to  time  I  made,  with  the  expressed  consent 
of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  for  future  use.  At  his  death  I  handed  over,  of 
course,  all  the  books  and  property  of  all  kinds  to  his  executors. 

I  take  a  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  summer  of  1878  to  the 
summer  of  1898,  a  time  of  great  prosperity — such  a  time  as  may  not 
be  counted  upon  in  the  permanent  management  of  a  theatre.  Then, 
if  ever,  was  the  time  when  an  enthusiastic  and  bold-hearted  player 
could  in  his  own  person  do  what  in  other  nations  is  done  for  the 
theatre  by  the  State  or  the  Municipality.  For  twenty  years  Henry 
Irving  conducted  his  theatre  so  well  and  to  such  splendid  purpose  that 
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throughout  the  world  it  was  held  as  the  exemplar  of  what  might  be 
done  in  dramatic  art,  and  it — and  he — were  held  in  international 
honour.  During  those  twenty  years  he  played  in  London  in  all  six 
hundred  and  twenty  weeks,  divided  into  some  twenty  seasons  varying 
in  length  from  thirteen  to  forty-seven  weeks.  In  this  time,  or  rather  for 
this  time,  he  spent  in  expenses  of  his  theatre  nearly  a  million  of  money 
— or,  to  be  more  exact,  over  965,OOOZ.  sterling.  Expenses  of  the  stage 
alone  (counting  in  thousands  of  pounds  only)  totalled  as  follows  : 

£ 

Salaries 280,000 

Supers -...  16,000 

Stage  staff  and  expenses  (expenses  of  manufacture  not 

included) 100,000 

Lighting  (gas,  electric,  and  limelight)  ....  32,000 

Orchestra 47,000 

The  cost  of  producing  plays  (without  including  plays 

bought  or  produced,  but  not  included  in  the  period)  153,000 

The  expenses  of  what  is  called  the  '  Front  of  the  House  '  were  as 
follows : 

£ 

General  staff  of  the  theatre  (not  including  the  stage)     .         30,000 

Expenses  of  working 56,000 

Sundries t  12,000 

Then  there  were  incidental  expenses  difficult  to  place  in  any 
departmental  category  : 

£ 

Law  and  audit .       .       .  3,000 

Insurance 7,000 

Expenditure   on   the  upkeep   of   the   theatre   and  its 

belongings 48,000 

Other  working  expenses  included 

£ 

Printing 13,000 

Newspaper  advertising 57,000 

Bill-posting 15,000 

In  addition  to  the  above  and  many  other  expenses  were  the  purchase 
of  plays,  and  authors'  fees  amounting  to  some  13,OOOZ.  for  the  period. 
In  considering  the  above  figures  as  some  sort  of  standard  of  expenses 
of  a  great  theatre,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  heaviest  items  of 
the  lot — those  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  production — are,  from  the 
fact  that  the  theatre  was  a  private  one,  in  reality  much  lower  than  they 
should  be  for  matters  of  comparison.  With  regard  to  salaries,  Henry 
Irving  is  only  put  down  at  a  nominal  salary — nominal  to  an  actor  of 
his  '  drawing  '  power.  It  is  a  practical  custom  in  England  for  an  actor 
who  is  also  a  manager  to  put  himself  in  the  salary  list  at  only  a  '  living 
wage  '  and  not  at  his  earning  power.  Irving  thus  put  himself  at  70L 
per  week  ;  so  that  out  of  the  280,OOOZ.  above  given  only  43,000?.  in 
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twenty  years  is  charged  for  his  services.  Actors  of  his  calibre  (when 
there  are  any)  get  quite  100?.  for  each  performance,  so  that,  had  that 
computation  been  entered  on  the  books  of  the  theatre,  another  320,000?. 
at  least  should  have  been  added  to  the  280,000?.,  making  by  this  item 
alone  in  all  600,000?.  So  also  in  the  case  of  the  '  twin  star,'  Miss 
Ellen  Terry.  Her  engagement  was  made  in  such  a  way  that  for 
London  her  salary  was  only  about  one-third  of  what  she  got  in  the 
provinces,  and  less  than  a  fourth  of  what  she  got  in  America.  If 
her  salary  were  to  be  put  down  at  its  value — comparative  to  her  earn- 
ings when  paid  as  salary  in  later  years — the  total  would  become  over 
750,000?.  In  such  case  the  weekly  salary  list  for  London  computed 
from  the  figures  given  above,  instead  of  being  450?.,  as  I  calculated, 
would  be  over  1200?.  per  week.  And  the  weekly  expense  account 
would  spring  from  1400?.  (without  counting  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  and 
authors'  fees)  to  over  2100?.  f 

I  in  no  way  take  Irving's  figures  as  final  for  a  National  Theatre ; 
but  only  as  showing  what  was  actually  paid  by  a  capable  r  nd  earnest 
man  doing  his  best  for  the  art  he  loved  and  for  the  good  of  the  drama 
and  the  theatre  in  their  highest  aspects,  and  without  any  statistical  aim. 

But  even  suppose  that  the  services  of  actors  adequate  to  the  class 
of  performance  could  be  obtained  in  the  general  working  for  the  sums 
set  down  for  the  working  of  the  old  Lyceum,  the  cost  of  working  the 
National  Theatre  for  a  year  of  fifty  weeks  (leaving  two  weeks  for 
cleaning,  redecorating,  &c.,  on  the  average)  would  run  to  a  sum  of 
at  least  75,000?.  per  annum.  Take  the  average  receipts  for  each  week 
'  by  and  large  '  at  1000?. — which  would  be  quite  as  great  as  could  be 
expected  in  a  theatre  working  all  the  year  round — there  would  be  an 
annual  deficit  of  at  least  25,000?.,  which  would  have  to  be  met  in  some 
way.  Capitalise  this  annual  sum  at  the  rate  of  Consols — 2J  per  cent. 
— and  a  primary  endowment  of  1,000,000?.  sterling  would  be  required. 

At  the  present  rate  of  Consols — 87|  per  cent.,  say  88  per  cent,  to 
leave  a  margin — the  initial  cost,  500,000?.,  and  the  fund  for  upkeep, 
1,000,000?.,  would  require  an  issue  of  2J  per  cent.  Consols  of  some 
1,700,000?.  sterling.  Such  would  be  the  price  which  would  have  to 
be  paid  for  the  furnishing  and  upkeep — reckoned  at  the  lowest 
figures — of  a  National  Theatre.  With  this  knowledge  before  them, 
statesmen  could  reckon  whether  that  which  was  to  be  purchased 
would  be  worth  the  price.  For  their  proper  understanding  of  the 
subject  certain  matters  would  have  to  be  considered — matters  not 
of  figures,  but  of  possibility  of  fulfilling  the  duty  imposed  by  such 
an  undertaking.  The  building  of  the  theatre  and  its  adequate 
equipment  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task.  To  these  would 
come  expert  artists,  workmen,  and  men  of  business,  just  as  they 
do  in  the  case  of  a  private  concern.  But  the  making  of  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  public  institution,  as  the 
theatre  would  necessarily  become  after  its  launching,  whether  it  were 
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founded  by  the  State,  the  city,  a  philanthropic  syndicate,  or  a  muni- 
ficent individual,  and  the  selection  of  the  personnel  of  the  governing 
body  would  be  a  seriously  difficult  matter.  In  the  bye-laws  careful 
provision  would  have  to  be  made  against  misuse  of  power,  nepotism, 
peculation,  favouritism  in  all  forms,  and  the  thousand-and-one  mani- 
festations of  personal  dislikings  and  jealousies  which  are  apt  to  hamper 
the  steps  of  pure  justice  in  artistic  life.  By  the  nature  of  the  under- 
taking anyone  appointed  to  the  governing  body  would  have  to  be 
appointed  for  life,  or  with  an  age  limit  and  a  pension — all  of  course 
subject  to  good  conduct.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  desirability  of  any 
form  of  public  service  that  it  is  continuous  service,  not  subject  to 
chance  or  merely  commercial  change.  If  there  were  not  such  advan- 
tage, no  man  whose  services  would  be  of  any  worth  would  forgo  the 
possibilities  of  private  enterprise  and  merge  his  personal  ambitions 
in  work  of  public  import.  In  this  matter  public  service  must  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  insurance — the  hedging  against  chance — a 
sheltering  one's  individual  risks  behind  the  laws  of  average.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  adequate  service  can  usually  be  had  for  public  work 
under  the  standard  wage  of  its  class. 

In  the  figures  which  I  have  given  no  provision  is  made  for  pensions. 
I  do  not  feel  bound  to  state  any,  as  I  am  not  formulating  any  scheme 
for  founding  a  National  Theatre,  but  only  suggesting  certain  matters 
which  would  have  to  be  considered  in  case  the  advisability  of  such  an 
institution  should  be  favourably  considered  by  the  powers  that  be. 
In  Austria,  where  certain  theatres  are  under  public  management, 
their  actors  belong  to  the  Civil  Service,  and  are  under  and  amenable 
to  the  rules  governing  such.  And,  should  our  own  State  take  up  the 
matter  of  a  National  Theatre,  there  would  be  much  clamour  for  a 
similar  system. 

Out  of  this  rises  another  question,  which  would  be  sure  to  come  to 
the  fore :  Would  the  great  body  of  actors,  theatre  managers,  and 
theatre-workers,  outside  the  tally  of  those  employed  in  the  National 
Theatre,  gain  any  material  advantage  ?  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  they 
would.  That  private  enterprises  would  suffer  from  the  opposition 
of  an  endowed  or  subsidised  theatre,  not  answerable  to  ordinary  com- 
mercial conditions,  would  be  apparent ;  and  where  an  ordinary  theatre 
suffers  in  pocket  the  suffering  necessarily  runs  right  down  the  line. 
But  wherein  could  be  an  advantage  ?  At  present  there  are  in  this 
country  many  thousands  of  actors  of  one  kind  or  another.  There  are, 
according  to  the  Era  Almanack,  throughout  the  country  more  than 
six  hundred  licensed  theatres,  each  of  which  employs  a  considerable 
number  of  players  and  workers  of  various  kinds.  This  number  does 
not  include  music  halls,  of  which  there  are  a  vast  number,  and  most  of 
which  employ  a  certain  number  of  players  who  oscillate  between  the 
playhouse  and  the  music  hall  as  the  pinch  of  poverty  compels  or  the 
desire  of  wealth  urges.  The  question  of  stage  operatives  will  not  be 
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considered  here  ;  they  have  their  own  guilds  and  trade  unions  ;  we  are 
only  concerned,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  with  the  players.  Accept- 
ing, then,  the  British  players  as  but  ten  thousand,  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  any  class  of  them  could  be  provided  for  in  a  National 
Theatre.  In  this,  however  large  it  might  be,  there  would  only  be 
possibilities  for  a  hundred  at  most  ('  supers  '  are  not  considered  in  any 
way  as  '  actors '  in  stage-land).  It  would  doubtless  be  good  in  the 
long  run  for  the  few  who  were  chosen ;  but  the  many  left,  numbering 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  entire  body,  would  have  to  bear  amongst 
them  an  evil  far  exceeding  the  others'  good. 

There  would,  doubtless,  be  also  contingent  evils :  the  manifest 
advantages  to  mediocre  players  to  be  settled  for  life  by  an  engagement 
in  the  National  Theatre  would  beget  intriguing  of  the  fiercest  kind. 
A  player  looking  for  such  an  engagement  would  naturally  try  to  rally 
to  his  service  all  the  forces  which  he  could  influence ;  so  that  the 
official  or  body  with  whom  finally  the  selection  rested  would  have  an 
uneasy  time  in  the  storm-centre  of  such  opposing  forces. 

Again,  the  personnel  of  the  officials  would  be  a  difficult  matter  were 
such  an  institution  to  be  founded ;  and  it  would  not  be  long  before 
charges  of  favouritism  or  self-interest  began  to  fly  wide.  Quis  cus- 
todiet  ipsos  custodes  would  be  an  important  apophthegm  in  the  case 
of  officials  entrusted  with  such  varied  and  irresponsible  patronage. 
Indeed,  the  directorate  would  be  difficult  of  choice.  A  director  or 
chairman  of  directors  for  such  a  purpose  should  have  a  lot  of  almost 
opposing  qualifications.  He  should  have  large  stage  knowledge  and 
experience  ;  he  should  know  what  is  called  '  the  world '  ;  he  should 
have  natural  and  cultivated  taste ;  and,  supremest  quality  of  all,  he 
should  have  an  open  mind — with  the  least  possible  share  of  prejudice 
himself,  and  be  proof  against  the  prejudices  of  others.  He  should 
not  be  too  young,  since  such  is  to  be  without  experience,  nor  too  old 
to  be  unreceptive  of  new  ideas.  He  should  be  transparently  as  well  as 
actually  just ;  and  yet  should  be  stalwart  in  standing  by  his  considered 
and  matured  opinions.  In  fact,  he  should  be  a  paragon.  The  most 
natural  selection  would  be  a  theatre  manager  who  would  be  willing 
to  glide  his  own  ambitions  into  the  channels  of  his  new  undertaking. 
But  such  an  one  would  in  no  case  be  fairly  young — young  enough  to 
have  left  the  needed  stock  of  energy  for  theatre  direction ;  or  else  he 
would  be  one  who,  having  failed  in  his  own  ambition,  was  seeking 
calmer  waters  for  his  declining  years.  Ambition  dies  hard ;  in  the 
full  swing  of  its  realisation  no  man  is  willing  to  forgo  his  quest. 
There  is  also  another  objection  to  a  former  manager :  such  men  have 
always — rightly  or  wrongly — fixed  ideas  of  policy,  and  they  have  many 
friends  and  proteges,  to  many  of  whom  they  must  be  under  some  sort  of 
obligation,  even  if  the  same  be  only  for  good  wishes  and  unquestioning 
belief.  Such  obligations  are  many-winged  and  many-footed,  and  are 
apt  to  fly  or  crawl  into  the  scales  of  justice. 
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This  difficulty,  however,  need  not  be  here  considered.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  men — good  and  suitable  in  every  way,  and  no  one  who 
has  any  experience  of  life  doubts  that  when  the  Hour  strikes  the  Man 
will  appear.  The  three  points  to  consider  are  :  (1)  Could  the  thing 
be  done  at  all  ?  (2)  Would  the  cost  be  prohibitive  ?  (3)  Would  it  be 
advisable :  (a)  in  the  interests  of  art ;  (b)  good  for  the  world  of  the 
theatre  ;  (c)  profitable  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  great  public  ?  The 
second  of  these  we  may  almost  dismiss.  This  is  a  rich  country,  and 
whatever  work  makes,  in  the  estimation  of  Parliament,  for  good  can 
have  sufficient  money  provided  for  its  doing.  The  first  may  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  if  qualified  by  acceptance  of  the  third  ; 
anything  within  reason  can  be  done  if  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  in 
its  favour.  It  is  in  the  third  point  that  difficulty  lies.  '  Your  // 
is  the  only  peacemaker  ;  much  virtue  in  //,'  says  Touchstone. 

//  a  National  Theatre  would  be  advisable  in  the  interests  of  arfc, 
good  for  the  world  of  the  theatre,  and  profitable  to  the  great  public, 
then  we  may  regard  it  as  a  work  to  be  some  day  undertaken  by  the 
State. 

This,  always  remembering,  of  course,  that  it  be  deemed  worth 
the  cost.  But  there  must  be  no  mistake  about  the  cost.  It  does 
not  do  to  calculate  by  subsidy  fixed  per  annum  or  varying  as  required. 
It  must  be  theoretically  capitalised  before  we  can  consider  the 
matter  fairly.  This  capital  amount  would  be  at  least  a  sum  of 
1,500,000/.  sterling — 1,700,OOOZ.  of  money  at  its  present  value. 
More  might  be  required  later  in  case  receipts  did  not  come  up  to  the 
estimated  amount,  whatever  that  might  be.  For  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  if  such  a  theatre  were  to  justify  its  name  as  '  National,' 
it  should  be  kept  open  as  far  as  possible  all  the  year  round.  Thus 
only  the  dwellers  in  other  cities  of  the  nation  might  visit  it  during  their 
occasional  staying  in  the  capital. 

BRAM  STOKER. 
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Modern  Egypt,  by  the  Earl  of  Cromer,  affords  fascinating  reading 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  Anglo- Oriental  government,  whether 
in  Egypt  or  in  India.  His  Lordship's  remarks  show 'a  profound 
knowledge  of  Eastern  habits  of  thought.  Lord  Cromer  has  been  able 
to  go  deep  into  the  Oriental  mind,  on  different  lines  from  those 
taken  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  whose  Asiatic  Studies  have  long  been 
regarded  as  a  very  high  authority  on  the  subject.  Though  it  is 
not  impossible  to  detect,  I  venture  to  say  with  all  respect,  an 
occasional  flaw  in  the  arguments  used  in  dissecting  the  Oriental 
mind,  the  two  volumes  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  every  Anglo- 
Indian  administrator.  There  is  a  very  great  deal  of  practical  common 
sense  in  these  pages,  of  '  supreme  sanity,'  such  as  is  not  always  in 
evidence  in  the  British-Indian  administration.  Lord  Cromer's 
remarks  on  Anglo-Egyptian  difficulties  apply  with  redoubled  force 
to  Anglo-Indian  administrative  problems. 

Nevertheless  [writes  Lord  Cromer],  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  true  idea  of 
the  under-currents  of  native  opinion  is  probably  less  considerable  in  Egypt 
than  in  India.  Notably,  the  absence  of  the  caste  system,  and  the  fact  that  the 
social  and  religious  fabric  of  Islamism  is  more  readily  comprehensible  to  the 
European  mind  than  the  comparatively  subtle  and  mystical  bases  of  Hinduism, 
dimmish  the  gulf  which  in  India  separates  the  European  from  the  native,  &c. 

The  reticence  of  Orientals,  as  Lord  Cromer  points  out,  when 
speaking  to  anyone  in  authority  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  Anglo- 
Indian  administrators. 

From  a  careful  study  of  Modern  Egypt  it  is  easy  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  Lord  Cromer,  though  a  keen  politician,  is  by 
no  means  a  political  partisan.  As  a  practical  statesman  he  is  not 
carried  away  by  what  his  Lordship  calls  '  the  catchwords  which 
sometimes  attach  themselves  to  what,  from  a  party  point  of  view,  is 
called  a  Liberal  policy  in  England.'  The  regenerator  of  Egypt  does 
not,  for  instance,  believe  in  the  most  hackneyed  catch-phrase  of 
the  Liberal  party — 'the  freedom  of  the  Press.'  His  Lordship  gives 
instances  of  the  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press  in  Egypt,  and 
shows  how  in  the  East  freedom  of  the  Press  checks  freedom  of  speech. 
This  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  nevertheless  is  true.  It  is  perhaps 
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more  true  in  India  than  in  Egypt.  In  India  it  is  a  common  occur- 
rence for  a  half-educated  native  editor  to  publish  utter,  unmitigated 
nonsense  through  the  medium  of  a  fifth-rate  weekly  print,  with  the 
object  of  overwhelming  the  thoughtful  leaders  of  the  millions.  The 
result  is  that  the  British  administrators  only  hear  the  views  of 
the  professional  agitator,  and  are  unable  to  gain  the  insight  into  the 
under-currents  of  native  thought  which  they  ought  to  acquire  for 
the  proper  understanding  of  Anglo-Indian  problems.  Lord  Cromer 
has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  large  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Legislative  Council  in  Egypt  '  would  welcome  the  enactment 
of  a  rigorous  Press  law  as  a  measure  calculated  to  free  them  from  the 
moral  shackles  which  now  hamper  their  liberty  of  speech  and  action.' 
It  is  with  a  similar  laudable  object  in  view  that  some  of  the  Native 
Princes  of  India  appealed  to  the  Government  of  India  against  the 
so-called  freedom  of  the  Press  in  the  various  cantonments  and 
British  jurisdictions  in  Native  States.  They  made  out  such  a  strong 
case  against  the  licence  of  the  Press  that  in  1891  they  practically 
forced  the  Government  of  India  to  issue  a  circular  in  the  Foreign 
Department  altogether  stopping  the  printing  of  newspapers  in  British 
jurisdiction  within  all  Native  States.  The  punishment  of  the  editor — 
European  or  native — for  violating  this  circular  is  instant  deporta- 
tion. The  native  Durbars  now  enjoy  a  freedom  of  speech  and  action 
which  is  the  envy  of  the  native  high  official  in  British  India.  There 
are  newspapers  in  Native  States,  no  doubt,  but  they  do  not  enjoy 
the  licence  allowed  to  the  Press  in  British  India.  The  licence  of 
the  Vernacular  Press  in  British  India  appears  to  the  native  mind 
as  not  only  a  comedy  but  a  screaming  farce.  Every  shrewd  Anglo- 
Indian  administrator  knows  that,  at  every  turn  of  the  political 
wheel  in  India,  actual  facts  clash  with  sacred  Liberal  theories. 
Racial  and  religious  antipathies  clash  with  a  so-called  freedom  of 
the  Press  and  land  the  Anglo-Indian  administrator  on  the  horns,  not 
of  a  dilemma,  but  of  a  '  trilemma  ' — the  resultant  of  the  irrecon- 
cilable Hindu,  Mahomedan,  and  Christian  forces  brought  to  a  climax. 
The  Moslem  is  the  antithesis  of  the  Hindu,  and  both  are  more  or  less 
incomprehensible  to  the  average  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  To  make  the 
situation  more  complicated,  the  home-staying  Anglo-Saxon  un- 
wittingly gives  the  other  forces  a  sharp  sword  in  the  shape  of  a  free 
Press,  with  which  they  mercilessly  attack  both  their  English  pro- 
tectors and  their  native  fellow-subjects. 

Throughout  the  pages  of  these  two  volumes  can  easily  be  dis- 
cerned the  strong  practical  common-sense,  and  the  scorn  for  theory, 
of  the  master  mind  behind  them.  The  defect  of  the  Radical  mind 
is  that,  once  having  got  hold  of  a  principle  which  has  proved  sound 
in  the  West,  it  often  rides  it  to  death,  regardless  of  the  past  history 
and  the  present  circumstances  of  an  Oriental  country.  The  un- 
travelled  Radical  mind  is  soothed  by  plausible  generalities,  though 
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often  fallacious.  The  Radical  doctrinaires  expect  their  agents  in 
India  to  reconcile  two  irreconcilable  policies — the  licence  of  the 
Vernacular  Press  and  the  preservation  of  peace  in  that  vast  continent 
with  a  heterogeneous  population  representing  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
human  race.  The  elementary  difference  between  the  ideas  of  the 
Occidental  and  Oriental  masses  is  forgotten.  While  the  Occidental 
ruler  is  supposed  to  govern  according  to  the  will  of  the  people,  the 
Oriental  people  are  anxious  to  know,"  as  a  guide  to  their  conduct, 
the  will  of  the  King,  who  to  them  represents  Divinity  on  earth.  It 
is  not  statesmanship  to  be  blind  to  such  obvious  realities,  simply 
to  make  everything  harmonise  with  preconceived  theories.  Facts, 
however  unpleasant,  cannot  in  the  long  run  be  altogether  ignored. 
Facts  are  bound  to  assert  themselves,  though  catch-phrases  may 
for  a  time  serve  as  a  tinsel  covering  to  hide  glaring  and  dangerous 
fallacies.  The  justification  of  the  application  of  Western  methods 
to  the  Oriental  mind  generally  fails  unless  it  is  in  reference  to  some 
plain,  tangible,  material  convenience  like  a  railway,  or  a  steamer 
service.  A  free  Press  appears  to  the  Indian  mind  as  Wagner's 
music,  which  it  has  not  been  trained  to  appreciate.  Even  in  Europe 
the  Press  is  a  curious  mosaic  which  is  not  always  a  safe  guide.  Lord 
Cromer,  with  characteristic  frankness,  says  '  the  praise  or  blame  of 
the  British  Parliament  and  Press  was  a  very  faulty  standard  by 
which  to  judge  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  '  of  any  measure. 

In  the  Anglo-Indian  body-politic,  as  in  Egypt,  '  the  unseen  is 
often  more  important  than  the  seen.'  The  Indian  *  patriot '  indulges 
in  inflated  rubbish  when  he  talks  of  free  institutions  suited  to  a 
caste-ridden  country.  It  would  be  easier  to  make  a  pyramid  stand 
on  its  apex  than  to  make  the  proud  Brahman  treat  the  pariah  as 
his  equal  because  both  are  human  beings.  Free  institutions  pre- 
suppose the  idea  of  equality,  which  does  not  exist  in  India.  This  is 
a  fact  which  even  those  who  sometimes  emit  flashes  of  true  states- 
manship forget  when  they  want  to  try  all  sorts  of  Western 
experiments  on  Eastern  people.  Radical  doctrinaires  should 
remember  Lord  Cromer's  most  significant  words  :  '  Contact  with 
Europe  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  forms  and  incorporation  of 
much  of  the  jargon  of  Western  civilisation,  but  has  been  powerless 
to  make  the  East  imbibe  its  spirit.'  Unless  and  until  the  East  imbibes 
the  Western  spirit,  the  free  institutions  of  the  West  will  continue  to 
be  among  the  undesirable  Western  experiments  on  Eastern  people. 
It  is  not  wisdom  to  plant  an  acorn  on  a  soil  where  it  can  never  grow 
into  an  oak.  The  soil  should  be  prepared  first  for  foreign  plants. 
'  The  masterpieces  of  the  statesman's  art  are  for  the  most  part  not 
acts,  but  abstinence  from  action,'  says  Sir  John  Seeley.  '  I  had  to 
check  the  reformer,'  emphasises  Lord  Cromer,  '  when  he  wished 
to  push  his  reforms  so  far  as  to  shake  the  whole  political  fabric,'  &c. 
It  is  the  so-called  reformer  who  is  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  Anglo- 
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Indian  troubles  of  the  present  day.  The  Kadical  reformers  lack 
the  idea  of  true  proportion.  They  find  plausible  reasons  for  arriving 
at  conclusions  which  fit  with  their  pet  theories.  Before  introducing 
Western  methods  it  is  essential  to  ascertain  facts,  without  which 
political  sympathies  and  pet  theories  are  likely  to  lead  to  conclusions 
which  are  dangerously  fallacious.  A  far-sighted  statesman  not 
only  abstains  from  unnecessary  '  reforms/  but  acts  as  a  check,  as 
Lord  Cromer  did,  on  the  activities  of  missionaries  and  other  busy- 
bodies.  '  Any  danger  from  religious  fanaticism  may  be  mitigated,' 
observes  Lord  Cromer,  '  and  perhaps  altogether  averted,  by  imposing 
some  reasonable  and  salutary  checks  on  the  freedom  of  action  of 
missionary  bodies.'  If  the  average  Anglo-Indian  administrator  had 
shown  as  much  prudence  and  moral  courage  in  dealing  with  mis- 
sionaries in  India,  the  gulf  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  would 
not  have  been  so  wide  as  it  unfortunately  is  to-day. 

Any  attempt  towards  too  rapid  progress  is  very  properly  condemned 
by  Lord  Cromer.  If  the  Oriental  hates  anything,  he  hates  sudden 
change.  No  doubt  he  himself  changes,  but,  unless  the  change  proposed 
to  him  is  so  imperceptible  that  he  does  not  feel  it,  he  objects -to  it. 

The  intellectual  phase  through  which  India  is  now  passing  [writes  Lord 
Cromer]  stands  before  the  world  as  a  warning  that  it  is  unwise,  even  if  it  be  not 
dangerous,  to  create  too  wide  a  gap  between  the,  state  of  education  of  the  higher 
and  of  the  lower  classes  in  an  Oriental  country  governed  under  the  inspiration 
of  a  Western  democracy.  High  education  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  checked 
or  discouraged.  The  policy  advanced  by  Macaulay  is  sound.  Moreover,  it  is 
the  only  policy  worthy  of  a  civilised  nation.  But  if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  with- 
out danger  to  the  State,  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  should  be  tempered  pari 
passu  with  the  intellectual  advance  of  those  who  are  destined  to  be  their  leaders. 
It  is  neither  wise  nor  just  that  the  people  should  be  left  intellectually  defenceless 
in  the  presence  of  the  hare-brained  and  empirical  projects  which  the  political 
charlatan,  himself  but  half  educated,  will  not  fail  to  pour  into  their  credulous 
ears.  In  this  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  there  is  no  possible  general 
remedy  against  the  demagogue  except  that  which  consists  in  educating  those 
who  are  his  natural  prey  to  such  an  extent  that  they  may,  at  all  events,  have 
some  chance  of  discerning  the  imposture  which  but  too  often  lurks  beneath  his 
perfervid  eloquence  and  political  quackery. 

The  above  ought  to  be  the  golden  maxim  which  should  guide 
the  Anglo-Indian  administrator.  But  unfortunately  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  are  often  at  the  mercy  of  untravelled  British  Kadical 
reformers  who  are  unable  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  main  factors 
in  an  Oriental  political  situation.  The  task  of  the  Government  of  India 
is  twofold.  They  are  in  the  capacity  of  teachers  in  respect  to  people 
above  them  as  well  as  those  below  them.  They  have  to  explain  to  the 
Home  Government — that  is  to  a  democratic  Parliament — what  India 
really  is  ;  they  have  to  enunciate  the  first  principles  of  Western  govern- 
ment to  Orientals  to  whom  the  very  idea  is  foreign.  The  Radical 
reformer  lays  too  much  stress  on  the  wiU  of  the  people,  which  has  yet 
to  be  brought  into  existence  in  India.  To  smash  an  old  fabric — 
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political  or  social — which,  however  tottering,  may  yet  last  long  enough 
for  gradual  reform,  is  hardly  the  act  of  true  statesmanship.  Experience 
teaches  that  sudden  reforms  in  India  are  fraught  with  grave  con- 
sequences to  the  reformer.  With  a  view  to  introducing  the  idea  of 
equality,  the  spirit  of  disobedience  to  social  (caste)  authority  was 
raised  by  Anglo-Indian  administrators  only  half  a  century  ago. 
What  is  the  result  ?  The  sentiment  of  reverence  for  constituted 
authority — political  or  social — is  disappearing,  to  the  great  danger 
of  peace  in  India.  The  spirit  of  mutiny  has  now  turned  against  the 
Anglo-Indian  bureaucracy  which  raised  it  against  the  caste  system 
of  India.  The  high-caste  Hindu  is  still  master  of  the  situation.  All 
the  prominent  Congress  leaders  are  high-caste  Hindus.  The  English 
reformer  shook  the  spirit  of  obedience  in  the  native  mind  and  had 
nothing  ready  to  replace  it.  The  result  is  violent  anti-English  feeling 
in  India,  for  which  impatient  reformers  have  to  thank  themselves.  If 
the  Anglo-Indian  administrators  in  their  '  lonely  friendliness  of  selfish 
power  '  had  foreseen  what  their  *  reforms  '  meant  to  their  successors 
half  a  century  later,  they  would  perhaps  have  acted  differently.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  now  ought  to  be  able  to  understand  that  free 
institutions  are  not  panaceas  for  all  Oriental  evils.  The  power  of 
despotic  caste  and  custom  has  to  be  reckoned  with  when  pet  Western 
theories  are  to  be  applied.  It  is  indeed  an  attempt  to  draw  a  heavy 
draft  on  the  credulity  of  a  born  statesman  like  Lord  Cromer  to  ask 
him  to  believe  that  Radical  reforms  mean  good  government  in  the 
East.  Reform  must  be  consistent  with  national  traditions,  or  the 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  Development  on  national  lines 
should  be  the  guiding  principle,  not  the  wholesale  introduction  of 
exotic  ideas.  His  Lordship  has  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  '  the 
atmosphere  of  party  politics,  whether  in  France  or  in  England,  is  not 
congenial  to  the  formation  of  an  impartial  judgment.'  As  Lord 
Cromer  points  out,  *  half  the  evils  of  the  world  come  from  inaccuracy. ' 
It  is  the  inaccurate  appreciation  in  England  of  the  effects  of  the  licence 
of  the  Vernacular  Press  in  India  that  is  responsible  for  the  present 
unrest  in  India.  The  Anglo-Saxon  ear,  after  centuries  of  freedom,  is 
not  inclined  to  hear  anything  that  has  not  got  a  ring  of  complete 
freedom  about  it.  It  is  difficult  to  place  plain  Oriental  facts  before  the 
British  public  in  a  form  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  It  is  jarring 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ear  to  hear  that  there  is  no  immediate  room  in 
the  East  for  their  most  cherished  institutions.  Anglo-Saxon  im- 
patience prevents  them  from  carefully  preparing  the  soil.  The  result 
is  that  Oriental  weeds  of  thousands  of  years  in  the  form  of  custom 
choke  the  growth  and  kill  the  exotic  plants  of  free  institutions. 

4  Order  and  good  government '  first,  '  liberty  would  follow  after- 
wards,' is  Lord  Cromer's  enunciation  of  sound  political  doctrine. 
A  paper  reform  and  a  practical  reform  are  two  different  things.  In 
the  East,  as  Lord  Dufferin  wrote,  *  a  mild  ruler  is  more  likely  to 
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provoke  contempt  and  insubordination  than  to  inspire  gratitude.' 
The  truth  of  this  remark  is  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer  in 
India.  The  Indian  peasant  has  more  regard  for  the  strong  Kajah  than 
for  the  British  Government,  because  he  *  instinctively  craves  for  the 
strong  hand  of  a  master.'  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  on  the  Congress 
platform  the  Brahman  politician,  though  himself  the  living  embodi- 
ment of  despotic  power  in  its  most  extreme  form,  demanding  ultra- 
constitutional  free  institutions.  Under  the  commanding  influence  of 
the  subtle  Brahman  the  free  institutions  of  the  great  Buddha 
foundered  in  India.  Unless  a  reform  is  bound  to  succeed,  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  introduce  it,  for  when  it  fails  the  professional  agitator 
points  it  out  as  a  convincing  proof  of  the  perfidy  of  Albion.  He 
takes  good  care  that  no  one  should  say  that  a  clash  of  conflicting 
interests  was  the  cause  of  the  failure.  Anglo-Saxon  enthusiasts  who 
dream  of  a  Hindu  Utopia  help  in  creating  a  popular  sentiment  against 
the  English.  As  Lord  Salisbury  observed,  '  it  is  easier  to  combat 
with  the  rinderpest  or  the  cholera  than  with  a  popular  sentiment.' 
The  Government  of  India  do  not  think  it  their  business  to  guide 
native  opinion.  The  result  is  that  the  professional  agitator  is  master 
of  the  situation.  His  political  opinion  is  often  connected  with  some 
personal  grievance  or  motive. 

Lord  Cromer's  remark  on  the  educated  Egyptian  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  educated  Indian.  The  anglicised  Indian,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  is  only  a  good  imitator.  He  adopts  '  the  letter, 
the  catchwords  and  jargon,'  but  not  the  spirit  of  the  Western  systems. 
The  Indian,  like  the  Egyptian,  has  little  power  of  initiation.  In 
short,  the  average  anglicised  Indian  is  a  bad  copy  of  the  original. 
He  is  generally  more  tainted  by  European  vices  than  influenced  by 
European  virtues.  In  the  East,  as  Lord  Cromer  very  frankly  admits, 
'  the  material  benefits  derived  from  Europeanisation  are  unquestion- 
ably great,  but  as  regards  the  ultimate  effect  on  public  and  private 
morality  the  future  is  altogether  uncertain.  European  civilisation 
destroys  one  religion  without  substituting  another  in  its  place.'  The 
Europeanised  Indian,  like  the  Europeanised  Egyptian,  is  an  agnostic, 
and  his  intellectual  ballast  is  as  light  as  that  depicted  by  Lord  Cromer 
of  the  Europeanised  Egyptian.  European  civilisation  has  so  far 
failed  both  in  training  the  mind  and  in  forming  the  character  of  the 
Indians.  A  Europeanised  Indian  first  picks  up  the  European  vices, 
such  as  drinking  and  gambling.  Afterwards  he  argues  with  himself 
whether  it  would  pay  him  to  imitate  European  ideas  of  equality,  &c. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  continues  to  be  Oriental  in  other  respects. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  European  civilisation  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of 
orthodox  Indians.  Such  being  the  case  it  is  very  necessary  that 
proselytising  associations  should  carefully  ponder  over  the  actual  results 
of  Europeanisation  in  the  East.  His  Lordship's  remark  should  not  only 
be  used  for  home  consumption,  but  should  be  exported  to  Anglo-India. 
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The  unpopularity  of  the  British  race  in  the  East  is  due  to 
the  arrogance  of  some  Englishmen.  They  'sometimes  make  the 
British  race  unpopular  by  their  bad  manners  and  self-assertion,' 
writes  Lord  Cromer.  'It  is  a  mistake  to  employ  second  or  third 
rate  Europeans,'  observes  Lord  Cromer,  for  '  they  do  more  harm 
than  good.'  But  the  open  door  of  competitive  examinations  is 
broad  enough  for  the  low  European  to  enter.  As  long  as  India 
was  governed  by  sons  of  English  gentlemen  there  was  no  general 
unrest.  But  nowadays  every  Englishman  in  India  is  not  a 
gentleman  by  birth  or  behaviour,  and  the  political  result  we  all 
know.  Though  the  Indian  has  respect  for  a  strong  master,  he 
prefers  one  who  can  assert  his  authority  without  bluster,  and  who 
can  be  firm  without  being  unconciliatory.  The  more  he  is  careful 
to  avoid  wounding  Oriental  susceptibilities,  the  more  is  he  likely  to 
prove  a  successful  Oriental  administrator.  The  Oriental  is  a  master 
in  the  art  of  passive  obstruction,  and  woe  to  the  English  administrator 
who,  through  want  of  tact,  makes  the  Oriental  use  his  best  weapon. 
In  Modern  Egypt,  the  Anglo-Indian  administrator  will  find  pertinent 
remarks  which  equally  apply  to  India.  Writing  about  the  Egyptian 
native  army,  Lord  Cromer  says  'it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
an  army  composed  of  Moslems  and  officered  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  Christians  is  a  singularly  delicate  machine,  which  requires  most  care- 
ful handling.'  This  remark  applies  equally  to  the  Indian  native  army. 
In  India  the  combination  of  the  Judicial  and  the  Executive  func- 
tions in  the  district  officer  seems  anomalous  to  theorists.  In  Egypt 
the  combination  of  the  Legislative  and  the  Judicial  duties  satisfies 
the  present  requirements  of  that  country.  '  Fiscal  relief  had  a  prior 
claim  to  administrative  reform,'  observes  Lord  Cromer.  *  It  was  essen- 
tial to  alleviate  the  burthens  which  weighed  on  the  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation '  before  spending  the  poor  taxpayers'  money  in  Kadical  reform. 

The  Occidental,  however  discerning,  is  seldom  infallible  in  matters 
Oriental.  How  can  he  be  ?  The  Oriental  is  liable  to  err  in  dealing 
with  Western  questions.  Somehow  the  Occidental  manages  to  obtain 
only  a  partial  view  of  the  mechanism  of  the  Oriental  mind.  The 
explanation  is  simple.  No  Western  man,  however  experienced  in 
Oriental  matters,  knows  all  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the 
action  of  the  Oriental  mind.  The  result  therefore  is  a  rather  in- 
accurate generalisation  and  unsatisfactory  inference.  No  impartial 
Oriental  can  go  through  the  pages  of  Modern  Egypt  without  being  struck 
with  Lord  Cromer's  wonderful  insight  into  Oriental  characteristics. 
But  it  cannot  altogether  be  denied  that  even  so  shrewd  an  observer, 
after  thirty-five  years'  (1872-1907)  Eastern  experience,  has  not  always 
an  exhaustive  explanation  to  offer  in  matters  which  puzzle  an  ordinary 
Englishman.  Lord  Cromer  gives  an  instance  of  an  Englishman  asking 
an  Egyptian  to  point  to  his  left  ear.  The  Egyptian  touched  his 
left  ear  with  his  right  hand.  The  Englishman,  the  informant  of  Lord 
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Cromer,  used  that  fact  as  an  argument  against  the  intelligence  of  the 
Egyptian.  Apparently  it  did  not  strike  the  Englishman  that  there  could 
be  another  and  more  reasonable  explanation  for  touching  the  left  ear 
with  the  right  hand  in  preference  to  the  left  hand,  which  was  nearer. 
Is  it  not  true  that  both  the  Mahomedan  and  the  Hindu  associate  the 
right  hand  with  everything  honourable  and  dignified  ?  Neither  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet  nor  those  of  Brahma  may  eat  with  the  left 
hand.  No  Hindu  or  Mahomedan  may  offer  a  book  or  a  pencil  to  his 
superior  in  position  or  senior  in  age  with  his  left  hand.  Such  being 
his  custom,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  Oriental  should  use,  in  preference, 
his  right  hand  when  doing  anything  for  the  white  man  to  whom  he, 
for  the  time  being,  wants  to  show  his  regard.  I  am  more  inclined  to 
think  that  it  was  the  sentiment  of  respect  and  not  want  of  intelligence 
that  prompted  the  Egyptian's  distant  right  hand  to  move  towards  the 
left  ear.  To  bring  the  generalisation  within  the  domain  of  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  the  Englishman  should  have  asked  the  Egyptian  to 
touch  his  right  ear.  If  he  had  touched  it  with  the  left  hand,  then 
certainly  it  was  a  question  of  want  of  intelligence,  but  if  he  touched 
the  right  ear  also  with  the  right  hand,  then  it  was  perhaps  conclusive 
proof  that  the  Egyptian  used  his  right  hand  to  touch  his  left  ear 
simply  to  show  his  respect  for  the  Englishman.  It  is  no  doubt  very 
difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  understand  the  regard  which  both  the 
Hindu  and  the  Mahomedan  associate  with  the  right  hand.  It  is  a 
convention  sanctioned  by  their  respective  religions.  After  centuries 
of  practice  it  has  grown  into  a  habit  which  is  unconsciously  followed. 
The  right  hand  is  held  in  some  esteem  by  Englishmen  also,  for,  when 
an  Englishman  wants  to  pay  a  compliment  to  his  colleague  or  clerk, 
he  calls  him  his  '  right-hand  man.' 

Modern  Egypt  teems  with  illustrations  of  the  distance  and  division 
between  Oriental  facts  and  Western  ideas.  Of  all  external  factors 
the  East  is  admittedly  the  greatest  in  British  politics  and  commerce. 
These  two  volumes  are  therefore  most  valuable  to  every  educated 
man  who  values  the  entente  cordiale  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
on  which  the  peace  of  the  entire  human  race  depends.  Lord  Crorner 
has  performed  a  service  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  British 
Government  and  to  the  Government  of  India,  not  only  in  stating  the 
truth  as  to  the  Egyptian  history  of  nearly  thirty  years,  but  also  in 
placing  on  record  the  results  of  his  experience  of  Orientals  and  quasi- 
Orientals,  an  experience  which  few  Englishmen  of  the  present  genera- 
tion have  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring,  and  if  his  book  leads 
responsible  British  politicians  to  be  more  careful  in  advocating  and 
adopting  Radical  reforms,  and  all  persons  connected  with  the  East, 
whether  in  the  administration  or  in  trade,  to  be  more  thorough  in 
mastering  the  facts  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  it  will  take  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  widely  beneficial  works  of  the  age. 

S.  M.  MITRA. 
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IN  one  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  most  interesting  letters, 

addressed  from  Adrianople,  to  the  Abbot  on  the  1st  of  April 

1717  (o.s.),  she  speaks  of  a  discussion  she  had  held  with  one  Achmet 
Bey,  in  whose  house  at  Belgrade  she  had  resided  for  three  weeks. 
After  reference  to  the  numerous  sects  into  which  Islam,  like 
Christendom,  is  divided,  she  says  : 

But  of  all  religions  I  have  seen,  that  of  the  Arnaouts  seems  to  me  the  most 
particular.  .  .  .  These  people,  living  between  Christians  and  Mahometans,  and 
not  being  skilled  in  controversy,  declare  that  they  are  utterly  unable  to  judge 
which  religion  is  the  best ;  but,  to  be  certain  of  not  entirely  rejecting  the  truth, 
they  very  prudently  follow  both.  They  go  to  mosque  on  Friday,  and  to  the 
church  on  Sunday,  saying  for  their  excuse  that  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  they  are 
sure  of  protection  from  the  true  Prophet,  but  which  that  is  they  are  not  able  to 
determine  in  this  world.  I  believe  there  is  no  other  race  of  mankind  who  have 
so  modest  an  opinion  of  their  own  capacity. 

Those  who  have  travelled  in  Cyprus,  or  perused  books  regarding 
the  island,  will  have  learned  that  there,  too,  a  sect  of  this  character 
exists — a  scattered  community  of  persons  who,  while  outwardly 
professing  Islam,  belong  in  secret  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church, 
while  they  follow  the  observances  of  both. 

These  people  are  called  in  Cyprus  4  Lino-bambaki '  (Kivo^dfi8aKot}, 
i.e.  linen-cotton.  Although  most  writers  on  Cyprus  refer  briefly  to 
them,  details  respecting  them  are  very  scanty.  In  the  Census  returns 
they  figure  as  Mohammedans.  They  were  therefore  liable  to  military 
service  under  Ottoman  rule.  Both  men  and  women  dress  in  Muslim 
style,  and  bear  Muslim  (secretly  also  Christian)  names. 

The  alleged  prediction  of  the  Prophet  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  numerous  sects  within  the  pale  of  Islam  itself  has  been  more 
than  realised.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
with  its  wide  diversities  of  race  and  language,  the  waves  of  conquest 
and  occupation  should  have  given  birth  to  various  strange  phenomena 
in  the  realms  of  religion. 

In  the  matter  of  language  we  find  provinces  where  many  Muslims 
can  speak  only  that  of  their  Christian  compatriots,  and  vice  versa. 
In  Crete,  e.g.,  there  are  many  of  the  faithful  who  can  speak  Greek 
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only,  and  to  whom  the  preacher  in  the  mosque  addresses  himself 
in  that  language.  In  Asia  Minor,  and  elsewhere,  there  are  regions 
where  Turkish  only  is  spoken,  and  the  services  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  are  read  in  that  tongue,  the  Gospels  being  translated  into 
Turkish  characters.  i  '• 

On  the  borderlands  of  religions  there  have  been  diverse  com- 
promises and  make-shifts.  This  has  been  the  case  at  various  times 
and  points  of  contact  between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross.  Thus  in 
the  early  days  of  Mohammedanism  there  were  Judaeo-Christians  in 
Arabia,  on  the  fringe  of  nascent  Islam,  who  were  hardly  distinguished 
from  it.  Sometimes  Muslim  detestation  of  idolatry,  or  any  tendency 
towards  it,  has  inspired  toleration  on  the  part  of  Turks  towards 
Protestants,  as  opposed  to  Catholics ;  as  when  (to  take  an  oft- quoted 
instance  from  the  days  of  our  Queen  Elizabeth)  Sinan  Pasha  stated 
that  all  that  was  required  of  Englishmen  to  be  good  Muslims  was 
that  they  should  pronounce  the  eshed,  or  brief  profession  of  faith. 
Or  as  when  Ahmet  Resmi  Effendi,  Ambassador  of  the  Porte,  informed 
Frederick  the  Great  that  the  Turks  considered  Protestants  as 
Mohammedans  in  disguise.  More  recently  Catholics  have  been  some- 
times expelled  bag  and  baggage  from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  while  favour 
has  been  accorded  to  Protestant  missions.  There  have  been  quaint 
adoptions  of  superstition,  sometimes  due  to  mixed  marriages  of 
Muslims  with  Christian  wives  :  such  as  the  practice  in  Asia  Minor  of 
Muslim  Emirs,  or  princes,  being  baptised  according  to  Greek  ritual, 
by  immersion,  in  order  to  wash  off  the  evil  odour  which  was  believed 
to  be  characteristic  of  those  outside  the  Christian  fold. 

And  then,  in  the  clash  of  creeds,  questions  have  often  arisen 
whether,  and  how  far,  faith  may  be  concealed  or  even  simulation 
practised ;  whether,  to  avoid  persecution,  denial  with  the  lips  may  be 
pardonable,  provided  that  the  heart  in  secret  preserve  the  true  faith. 
These  questions  have  been  answered  in  various  ways  in  times  of 
difficulty,  and  the  Lino-bambaki  of  Cyprus  are  the  living  representa- 
tives of  one  of  the  attempted  solutions. 

To  the  modesty  of  the  Arnaout  sect,  which  could  not  undertake 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  two  conflicting  creeds,  an  antithesis  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  Hanjis,  or  boatmen  of  Cashmere  (described 
by  Mr.  E.  F.  Knight),1  who,  experiencing  the  same  difficulty,  found  it 
convenient  to  adopt  neither. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  sect  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  days  that  followed  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Cyprus 
in  1570.  No  doubt  a  deadly  terror  must  have  been  inspired  in  the 
minds  of  many  Cypriots  by  the  terrible  fate  that  befell  some  of  their 
compatriots.  M.  de  Cesnola  says  that  many  of  the  Lino-bambaki 
had  been  *  adherents  of  the  Latin  Church,  though  it  is  still  a  matter 
of  dispute  between  the  Greek  bishops  and  the  Latin  priests  as  to 
1  Where  Three  Empires  Meet. 
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which  Church  they  rightly  belong  to,  each  community  being  desirous 
of  claiming  them  as  adherents.' 

It  is  probable  that  this  was  so.  At  the  time  of  the  Ottoman 
invasion,  hatred  of  Venetian  rule  led  many  of  the  Cypriots  to  sym- 
pathise with,  and  even  perhaps  aid,  the  invaders  as  deliverers, 
the  prospect  of  Turkish  rule  appearing  preferable  to  that  of  the  rival 
Christian  power.  The  Venetians  had  rendered  themselves  more 
hateful  than  their  predecessors  the  Lusignans.  Both  had  sought  to 
enforce  religious,  as  well  as  temporal,  supremacy,  to  bring  the 
'  schismatics  '  into  submission  to  the  Roman  Church.  The  Venetians 
closed  all  Greek  schools.  The  treatment  of  the  '  Orthodox '  by  the 
Latin  clergy  was  more  harsh  than  that  of  '  infidels '  by  Muslims  : 
so  much  so,  that  numbers  of  Cypriots  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  c  pre- 
ferring,' as  Mr.  Duckworth  says,  *  the  whips  of  the  Moslem  Turk  to  the 
scorpions  of  the  Christians.' 2  The  Ottoman  conqueror  came  prepared 
to  regard  with  comparative  favour  the  Orthodox  Greek  Cypriots. 
Their  Church  alone  was  recognised.  The  Latins  were  indeed  for  the 
most  part  wiped  out.  The  small  remnants  had  the  alternative  of 
Islam,  death,  or  slavery.  They  would  therefore  in  relatively  larger 
numbers  have  evaded  persecution  by  the  adoption  of  Islam. 

On  the  other  hand  there  had  been  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
Greeks  and  Latins  by  the  invaders  after  the  sieges  of  Nikosia  and 
Famagusta,  and  the  sect  of  the  Lino-bambaki  grew  and  was  reinforced 
out  of  both  elements,  fear  being  the  most  cogent  motive.  Such  dis- 
pute as  M.  de  Cesnola  refers  to  would  no  doubt  arise  occasionally. 
Even  since  the  British  occupation  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
both  Churches  have  contested  disposal  of  a  corpse  for  burial.  The 
Latin  Church  has  occasionally  exerted  itself  in  trying  to  reclaim 
members  of  the  sect  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  other 
means  ;  but  these  have  always  been  defeated  by  the  counteraction  of 
the  Greek  Church. 

The  early  acts  of  oppression  and  spoliation  were  no  doubt  followed, 
from  time  to  time,  by  outbreaks  of  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the 
occupants.  In  more  recent  times  (except  that  connected  with  the 
Greek  rebellion  of  1821)  this  was  probably  rare.  But  even  within 
the  memory  of  some  now  living,  attempts  to  exercise  pressure  in 
resisting  secessions  have  been  made,  though  suppressed  by  order  of 
the  Turkish  Government. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  things  Turkish  settlers  came  to  occupy 
the  more  favoured  and  irrigated  lands.  The  influence  of  these 
persons  would  exercise  itself  in  various  ways.  Not  a  few  natives 
would  deem  it  prudent  to  declare  for  Islam,  to  secure  life  and  property, 
or  to  obtain  material  advantages.  It  is  also  more  than  probable 
that  not  ^infrequently  Turks  possessed  themselves  of  native  Christian 
women.  These  would  as  a  rule  become  Muslims  ;  but  in  many  cases 
2  The  Church  of  Cyprus,  p.  33. 
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they  would  do  all  that  might  lie  in  their  power  to  maintain,  in  secret, 
the  faith  they  had  unwillingly  renounced  :  to  undermine  that  of  their 
consorts  ;  or  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  ways  of  their  own  people. 

The  sect  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  At  the  time  of  the 
British  occupation  (1878)  it  is  said  that  the  Lino-bambaki  did  not 
number  more  than  1200  persons :  perhaps  an  underestimation. 
Since  that  date  the  sect  has  diminished  more  rapidly  than  before. 
Previously  there  had  been  a  gradual  and  fitful  decrease  from  year 
to  year,  due  to  various  causes,  especially  the  increasing  preponder- 
ance in  numbers  and  prosperity  of  the  Greek  element.  The  establish- 
ment of  our  rule  naturally  tended  to  encourage  waverers  to  declare 
more  boldly  for  the  Church. 

At  present  there  is  no  village  where  the  people  are  all  Lino- 
bambaki  ;  and  there  are  places  where,  in  a  population  which  was  in 
the  last  generation  entirely  of  that  persuasion,  not  a  single  Linen- 
cotton  can  now  be  found.  There  are  villages  where  it  is  only  from 
the  decaying  Muslim  graveyards  that  the  former  extent,  or  existence, 
of  the  sect  can  be  inferred.  There  are  again  mixed  villages  in  which 
the  Turks  (including  Lino-bambaki)  and  Christians  are  somewhat 
evenly  divided.  It  is  in  these  that  the  typical  Lino-bambakos  may 
be  best  studied.  There  is  a  mosque,  with  a  hodja  and  all  that  is 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  spirit  of  el-Islam ;  and  there  is  a 
church.  There  are  schools  of  both  denominations.  In  a  village  of 
this  kind  the  vitality  of  the  sect  is  sometimes  partly  due  to  feelings 
engendered  by  the  anomaly  of  British  tenure  in  the  island.  There 
is  a  lingering  idea  that  Cyprus  may,  after  all,  be  handed  back  one  of 
these  days  to  the  Porte  ;  and  possibly  this  feeling  coincides  in  some 
instances  with  a  presentiment  that  there  may  be  saving  virtues  in  both 
creeds. 

Formerly  considerable  attention  was  given  by  the  Turks  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  spirit  of  orthodoxy  in  Lino-bambaki  villages,  espe- 
cially where  it  seemed  that  the  backbone  required  stiffening.  This 
was  effected  from  the  headquarters  of  the  district,  or  through  the 
piety  of  individuals.  At  certain  times,  especially  during  Ramadan, 
it  was  usual  to  send  a  hodja  to  nearly  all  such  villages.  This  kept 
up  appearances,  and  discouraged  backsliding.  It  also  gave  employ- 
ment to  itinerating  hodjas,  who  are  found  throughout  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  some  of  whom  visit  Cyprus  annually.  They  are  glad  to 
take  up  such  duty,  and  at  the  end  of  their  sojourn  in  any  locality 
they  collect  fees  from  the  community.  The  further  we  recede  in 
imagination  into  the  past,  the  more  pronounced  we  must  suppose  was 
the  outward  profession  of  Mohammedanism.  Of  late  the  waning 
power  of  the  Turk,  as  exhibited  in  Egypt,  Crete,  and  elsewhere,  could 
not  fail  to  be  discussed  in  Cypriot  communities,  and  to  strengthen 
leanings  towards  Christianity ;  while  the  influence  and  vigilance 
of  foreign  consuls  were  a  more  powerful  check  upon  latent  fana- 
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ticism  in  this  small  insular  province  than  in  some  continental 
vilayets. 

Many  amusing  stories  are  told  regarding  villages  where  the  pro- 
fession of  Islam  was  lukewarm  and  time-serving.  They  relate  chiefly 
to  the  latter  days  of  Ottoman  rule  in  Cyprus.  In  such  places  should 
a  genuine  *  Turk/  especially  a  higher  official  of  any  department, 
including  the  police,  appear,  a  bustle  and  parade  were  made  forthwith 
in  order  to  dispel  any  doubts  as  to  Muslim  orthodoxy.  At  a  remote 
village  it  has  happened  that  a  Greek  bishop  arrived  in  the  morning, 
and  all  the  flock  attended  to  pay  their  respects.  Towards  evening 
a  Turkish  official  happened  to  arrive,  and  the  villagers  hastened  to 
entertain  him  hospitably,  as  faithful  Mohammedans  ! 

The  ownership  of  pigs  on  such  occasions  gives  rise  to  a  variety 
of  facetious  anecdotes.  The  Cypriot,  like  the  Irishman,  dearly  loves 
his  pig,  and  no  family  that  can  afford  it  fails  to  keep  at  least  one. 
If  the  unclean  animal  were  seen  in  the  house  of  a  Lino-bambakos, 
it  would  of  course  belong  to  some  Christian  neighbour,  from  whose 
premises  it  had  strayed.  A  friend  of  the  writer  once  heard  one  Hassan 
(alias  Nikolas)  call  over  a  wall  to  a  friend  and  co-religionist  on  a 
Friday  :  '  I  am  going  to  the  mosque.  Are  you  coming  ?  '  'Go 

to !  *  replied  Nikolas ;  '  I  am  cleaning  my  pig.'  The  pig,  by  the 

way,  goes  sometimes  by  the  name  of  a-v/jurevOspos  (fellow  father-in-law), 
so  that  in  the  presence  of  Turks  he  can  be  conveniently  mentioned, 
incognito,  under  this  title. 

And  now  let  us  glance  at  the  lives  of  ordinary  members  of  the 
community. 

To  all  outward  appearance,  as  already  stated,  the  Lino-barnbaki 
are  Muslims,  while  in  the  family  circle  they  address  one  another  by 
Christian  names.  It  is  said  that  in  some  places  preference  is  given 
to  names  common  to  the  two  religions  :  e.g.  Suleyman  (Solomon), 
Yusuf  (Joseph),  &c.  But  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  as  a  rule.  The 
Mohammedan  name  is  given  openly.  Simultaneously  comes  the 
question  of  Christian  baptism.  This  is  performed  secretly  by  a  priest 
called  in  for  the  purpose :  a  godfather  (vovos  or  avd8o^os)  being 
appointed.  Such  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  infant  is  reared  :  to 
answer  to  two  names  ;  to  learn  in  due  course  that  he  belongs  to  two 
religions,  and  must  of  necessity  practise  dissimulation  from  his  earliest 
years.  Small  blame,  one  might  argue,  if  cause  produce  effect  in  the 
development  of  character  in  his  future  career. 

A  few  years  pass,  and  the  question  of  circumcision  (sunnet — 
TrspiTOfjir})  presents  itself.  The  rite  is  now  practised,  or  evaded,  not  so 
much  according  to  the  ascendency  or  otherwise  of  Mohammedan 
influence  in  the  village,  as  on  account  of  other  considerations  which 
will  be  referred  to  later.  In  recent  times  probably  not  more  than 
five  or  six  per  cent,  of  the  male  Lino-bambaki  have  undergone  the 
ceremony. 
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Next  come  questions  of  school  and  education.  Before  the  British 
occupation  village  schools  were  few  in  number.  Since  that  date  they 
have  largely  increased  in  number  and  quality  of  teaching  ;  and 
problems  of  education  have  presented  fresh  difficulty,  and  a  motive  in 
many  cases  for  throwing  off  the  mask.  In  mixed  villages,  where  a 
Muslim  school  exists,  many  Lino-bambaki  send  their  children  to  it, 
a  stipulation  being  sometimes  made  with  the  hodja  that  religious 
subjects  shall  be  entirely  avoided.  The  hodja,  in  a  case  known  to 
the  writer,  found  his  position  no  easy  one.  It  was  impossible  to 
steer  absolutely  clear  of  all  allusion  to  religious  topics,  and  parents 
strongly  resented  his  occasional  hints  that  they  should  definitely 
adopt  one  creed  or  the  other.  On  a  certain  occasion  he  took  a  pupil, 
who  appeared  to  have  manifest  leanings  towards  Islam,  to  the 
mosque.  The  boy's  father  happened  to  pass,  look  in,  and  perceive 
his  son  at  prayers.  He  at  once  removed  him  from  the  school,  and 
taking  him  home  said,  '  I  did  not  send  you  to  school  for  this  ! '  Both 
this  hodja  and  his  predecessor  found  the  place  untenable,  owing  to 
the  difficulties  caused  by  the  Lino-bambaki  element. 

Until  recently  the  question  of  military  service  had  also  to  be 
faced.  Liability  began  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  a  certain  number  of 
Turks,  including  of  course  Linen-cottons,  had  to  be  drawn  every  year. 
Exemption  was  purchasable  for  601.  (Turkish),  and  opportunity  was 
doubtless  afforded  for  judicious  bribery.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  recruiting  officer  was  instructed  to  adopt  different  and 
harsher  measures  with  the  people  in  villages  where  infidelity  was 
suspected.  If,  e.g.,  the  village  was  one  that  should  under  ordinary 
circumstances  furnish  ten  youths,  double  that  number  was  called  for, 
and  the  rule  that  an  only  son  should  be  exempted  was  not  observed. 
The  Lino-bambakos  recruit  was  drafted  off  for  five  years'  service  to 
Rhodes,  Asia  Minor,  or  elsewhere.  There  he  had  to  attend  mosque 
on  Fridays,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  found  himself 
at  a  loss  over  the  prostrations,  and  obliged  to  watch  the  procedure 
of  his  neighbours,  thus  probably  learning  much  more  respecting 
his  nominal  creed  than  if  he  had  remained  at  home.  But  the  fact  of 
his  suspected  orthodoxy  followed  him  to  the  camp  or  barracks.  A 
Cypriot,  who  had  served  his  time  at  Rhodes,  related  that  once,  when 
charged  with  an  offence,  he  had  sworn  by  Allah  and  the  Prophet ;  he 
was  detained  by  his  commanding  officer,  who  informed  him  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  Cyprus.  He  then  questioned  him  regarding  his 
village  and  the  patron  saint  of  his  village  church,  and  directed  him 
that  he  must  also  swear  by  St.  George. 

Then  follows  the  more  romantic  season  of  courtship  and  marriage. 
As  a  rule,  the  Lino-bambaki  intermarry  only  amongst  themselves, 
those  of  one  village  often  seeking  partners  in  another.  The  dual 
aspect  of  life  is  of  course  continued.  Betrothal — a  far  more  formal 
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affair  in  the  East  than  in  the  West — is  openly  celebrated  in  Muslim 
fashion,  the  proper  licence  being  duly  obtained  from  the  religious 
authority.  The  Mohammedan  marriage  ceremonies  follow  in  due 
course.  The  happy  bridegroom  selects  his  Saghdij  (master  of  cere- 
monies) from  the  Lino-bambaki  or  Muslim  community.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  prospect  of  the  secret  Christian  union,  he  secures  a 
Kovpftdpos  (best  man)  from  amongst  his  comrades.  Friends  of  both 
Turkish  and  Christian  communities  are  invited  to  the  Muslim  wedding 
festivities,  which  take  place  on  Thursday  evening  (i.e.  Friday,  a  la 
Turque).  The  Christian  marriage  is  secretly  carried  out,  generally 
at  night,  and  on  a  Sunday,  either  immediately  following,  or  preceding 
the  Mohammedan  ceremony.  Relatives  and  intimate  friends  only  are 
invited. 

The  following  incident  took  place  at  a  wedding  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  villagers  at  M .  The  marriage  service  was  being  performed 

by  a  priest,  amidst  festive  surroundings  ;  and  in  view  of  the  inevit- 
able Muslim  ceremony,  a  hodja  had  been  sent  for  from  another  village 
to  arrange  matters.  All  had  gone  well  had  not  the  worthy  hodja 
arrived  many  hours  before  his  time.  A  scene  of  confusion  thereupon 
ensued.  The  door  was  hastily  closed,  and  the  hodja  informed  that  the 
'  harem  '  was  preparing  the  bride  for  the  ceremony.  In  due  course  the 
fair  '  Muslima  '  was  led  forth  for  all  the  honours  of  a  Mohammedan 
wedding. 

As  a  rule  a  Lino-bambakos  will  not  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  a  genuine  Turk  unless  the  latter  consents  to  join  the  community  ; 
in  which  case  it  is  secretly  agreed  that  he  shall  be  admitted  by 
baptism  into  the  Christian  fold  without  delay. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  complications  of  various  kinds 
arise  out  of  this  very  mixed  state  of  affairs.  Amusing  episodes  of 
love,  elopement,  and  intrigue  are  numerous ;  and  many  a  youth  or 
maiden  has  been  tempted  across  the  border  line,  in  the  matter  of 
religious  scruples,  yielding  to  the  imperious  dictates  of  the  tender 
passion. 

The  Christian  and  the  Muslim  calendars  bring  round  their  fasts 
and  festivals,  and  through  all  of  them  the  Lino-bambakos  guides  his 
dubious  course.  It  is  of  course  a  frequent  subject  of  banter  that 
he  shares  the  good  things  of  the  world  with  both  communities ;  as 
indeed  he  generally  does,  gaily  keeping  the  Bairam  feasts  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  Easter  and  other  rejoicings  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

It  is  perhaps  as  death  approaches  that  the  Lino-bambaki  are  most 
exercised  in  their  minds.  Perplexities  which  Lady  Mary  Montagu's 
Arnaouts  so  complacently  brush'ed  aside,  and  left  for  solution  in  a 
better  world,  must  disturb  the  deathbed  of  many  a  worthy  peasant. 
Burial  takes  place  in  the  Turkish  cemeteries,  and  Christian  rites 
or  consolations  must  be  administered  secretly  before  the  hour  of 
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death,  after  which  everything  must  be  according  to  Muslim  procedure. 
But  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  more  laxity  and  indifference  have 
prevailed  in  late  years,  especially  in  villages  where  but  a  very  few 
individuals  of  the  chameleon-like  sect  remain,  and  those  perhaps 
hardly  nominal  members,  who  have  never  entered  a  mosque,  or 
entertained  priest  or  hodja.  At  death  only  arises  the  question  which 
of  them  should  be  called  in  to  perform  the  last  pious  rites;  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  solution  of  the  difficulty  has  not  always  been  easy. 
A  case,  for  instance,  occurred  in  which  a  Cypriot,  who  had  long  been 
absent  from  the  island,  returned,  and  shortly  afterwards  died  in 
one  of  the  towns.  Doubts  existed  regarding  his  faith.  Evidence 
was  produced  that  he  had  attended  both  church  and  mosque.  It  was 
finally  agreed  that  he  had  never  formally  quitted  the  flock  of  the 
Lino-bambaki,  and  he  was  buried  as  a  Muslim. 

On  another  occasion  the  Kadi  of  the  chief  town  of  a  district  com- 
plained to  the  local  authority  that  a  Muslim  girl  had  been  buried 
in  a  Christian  cemetery.  A  Mudir  (sub-district  administrator)  was 
sent  out  to  investigate,  and  report.  His  inquiry  showed  that  the 
girl's  father,  Omar  (alias  Constantinos),  declared  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  His  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  she  was  a  Muslima. 
*  But,'  said  the  latter, '  my  daughter,  who  had  been  a  Muslima,  became 
a  Christian,  and  was  baptised  a  few  days  before  her  death,  taking  the 
name  of  Pelagia.'  This  settled  the  question,  and  the  Kadi  was  so 
informed  officially.  The  father,  by  the  way,  was  a  man  not  only  of 
doubts  but  of  diplomacy ;  one  who  had  drifted  hither  and  thither. 
The  wife,  still  a  staunch  Mohammedan,  after  various  controversies, 
only  consented  to  remain  with  her  spouse  on  certain  conditions  :  e.g. 
that  she  should  be  left  in  peace  in  respect  of  her  creed,  and  that  Omar 
should  not  eat  swine's  flesh  at  home.  Elsewhere  he  was  known  to 
indulge  in  that  luxury,  but  he  was  careful  to  perform  unusually 
elaborate  ablutions  before  returning  home.  The  wife  had  frequently 
threatened  to  return  to  her  co-religionists  in  another  village,  and 
on  these  occasions  '  Omar '  energetically  protested  his  adherence 
to  el-Islam.  An  example  of  his  ingenuity  was  shown  when,  being 
called  upon  undeiwa  recent  law  to  pay  school  fees  in  support  of  the 
Muslim  village  establishment,  he  declared  emphatically  for  Christianity. 
Being  subsequently  taxed  as  a  member  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
community,  he  pleaded  exemption  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  devout 
follower  of  the  Prophet. 

The  following  case,  out  of  many,  may  serve  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  difficulties  to  which  the  double  life  may  give  rise.  One  Bairam, 
a  Lino-bambakos,  was  married  to  Aysheh  (afterwards  Marengou). 
They  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  daughter,  Emeteh, 
married  a  Linen-cotton,  and  soon  after  both  '  became  enlightened,' 
openly  taking  the  names  of  Christophi  and  Maria.  One  son, 
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Abdullah  (afterwards  Minas),  adopted  Christianity.  The  other  re- 
mained in  the  Lino-bambaki  fold,  and  indeed  married  an  out-and-out 
Turk  of  another  village.  The  father,  Bairam,  died  while  all  his  children 
were  still  Lino-bambaki ;  and  his  properties  were  divided  in  accordance 
with  Ottoman  (Muslim)  laws  of  inheritance.  The  mother  had  been 
previously  married  to  a  husband  from  whom  she  had  acquired 
properties  of  her  own.  When  she  died,  as  a  Christian,  had  all  her 
(and  Bairam's)  children  been  admitted  into  the  Church,  her  properties 
would  have  been  divided  according  to  Ottoman  law  as  affecting 
Christians.  But  now  the  complication  began.  The  two  sons 
quarrelled,  Minas  objecting  that  his  brother  Yusuf,  being  still  a 
Muslim,  could  not  inherit  from  his  Christian  mother.  Yusuf,  however, 
now  found  it  convenient  to  deny  this.  The  upshot  was  that  the 
matter  was  taken  before  the  court.  The  tribunal  had  to  decide 
whether  Yusuf  was  a  Muslim  or  a  Christian.  During  the  proceedings 
the  question  as  to  circumcision  arose.  Yusuf  proved  that  he  had 
not  undergone  that  rite.  The  Kadi  considered  the  point,  and  held 
that  it  was  immaterial,  in  view  of  other  convincing  proofs  that  were 
adduced.  His  name,  his  dress,  and  many  other  convincing  facts  of 
his  life,  which  were  vouched  for  by  witnesses,  were  deemed  sufficient 
proof  that  he  had  never  embraced  Christianity ;  and  consequently 
the  Kadi  decided  that,  as  a  Muslim,  he  could  not  inherit  from  his 
mother,  who  had  openly  renounced  Islam.  This  case  created  con- 
siderable impression  at  the  time  on  the  Lino-bambaki  community, 
at  any  rate  in  the  neighbourhood ;  as  did  the  fact  that  in  some  other 
case  that  had  been  referred  to  court,  the  decision  of  the  Kadi  was 
said  to  have  turned  on  the  question  of  circumcision.  Many  of  the 
Lino-bambaki,  in  consequence,  in  order  to  avoid  any  doubts  in  the 
matter  of  inheritance,  were  careful  to  have  the  rite  performed. 

To  follow  out  some  of  the  various  complications  relative  to 
property  and  inheritance  that  arise  would  involve  an  acquaintance 
not  only  with  Ottoman  law,  but  also  with  laws  and  ordinances  that 
have  been  passed  since  the  British  occupation. 

Divisions  in  the  same  family  often  take  place,  generally  over 
properties.  Sometimes  feelings  of  delicacy  operate.  In  one  case  a 
young  Lino-bambakos,  who  was  Mukhtar  (headman)  of  his  village, 
openly  embraced  Christianity.  His  father,  who  had  held  various 
small  appointments  under  the  Turkish  Government,  was  inclined  to 
do  the  same,  but  felt  '  ashamed  to  do  so.'  He  died  as  a  '  Turk,'  and 
his  wife,  who  had  also  halted  between  two  opinions,  only  followed  the 
son's  example  after  her  husband's  death. 

Amusing  incidents  are  due  to  moments  of  forge tfulness.  Much 
merriment  was  once  caused  in  a  street  when  a  lady,  most  correctly 
dressed  and  veiled  in  Turkish  style,  on  inquiring  the  price  of 
oranges  from  a  dealer,  and  being  taken  aback  at  the  reply,  exclaimed 
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*  Panagia  mou  !  '  (Oh,  my  Holy  Virgin  !),  a  very  common  Greek  form 
of  exclamation. 

The  visits  of  hodjas  sent  to  Lino-bambaki  villages  have  also 
afforded  occasion  for  many  a  tale.  Thus  a  hodja,  who  had  been 

despatched,  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  to  the  village  of  P ,  which 

possessed  a  small  church,  arrived  unexpectedly.  Finding  no  villagers 
about  he  proceeded  to  the  church,  where  service  was  just  being  con- 
cluded. A  number  of  the  congregation  were  Lino-bambaki,  who, 
on  seeing  the  hodja,  hurried  out.  One  young  Linen-cotton  was 
intercepted.  '  Ney  dir  bou '  (What  is  this  ?)  exclaimed  the  hodja. 
Then,  going  round  the  church,  he  blew  out  the  tapers  that  were  burning 
before  the  ikons.  As  he  approached  that  of  St.  Mikhail,  who  was 
depicted  with  his  drawn  sword,  the  young  man  said,  '  You  had  better 
not  blow  out  that  one.  St.  Mikhail  might  come  forth  and  smite  you 
with  his  sword.  Such  things  have  happened.'  The  hodja  took  his 
advice,  and  left  the  taper  burning,  pocketing  all  the  others.  The 
villagers  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  collected  the  fees  with 
alacrity,  in  order  to  hasten  the  departure  of  their  visitor. 

As  regards  the  policy  of  the  Turks,  and  the  attitude  of  Islam, 
towards  the  sect,  these  have  of  course  changed  with  the  times.  So 
long  as  the  Lino-bambaki  have  professed  Mohammedanism  with 
apparent  sincerity,  they  have  been  treated  accordingly  by  the 
authorities,  and  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  true  believers.  Any 
open  defection  was  dangerous,  and  exposed  the  seceder  to  punish- 
ment. When  a  village  fell  under  suspicion  of  trimming :  when,  for 
example,  a  hodja  or  other  emissary  reported  that  a  community  were  in 
heart  giaours,  the  locality  was  regarded  with  displeasure.  There  are 
undoubtedly  places  where,  owing  to  such  suspicions  of  apostasy,  the 
properties  of  the  people  were  more  highly  assessed  for  taxes  than  those 
of  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  methods  of  conscription 
were,  as  before  stated,  more  severely  exercised.  More  recently,  of 
course,  those  with  leanings  to  Christianity  have  had  less  and  less  to 
fear.  Religious  supervision  has  been  relaxed,  till  finally,  in  this  age 
of  freedom,  they  have  been  left  severely  alone,  and  regarded  as  '  murtad ' 
(renegades),  worthy  of  the  supreme  contempt  of  devout  Muslims. 

The  attitude  of  the  Greek  Church  appears  to  have  been  most 
correct,  and  marked  by  judicious  aloofness  and  tact.  Amongst 
villagers,  as  may  be  imagined,  local  differences  of  opinion  have 
occasionally  arisen  as  to  treatment  of  the  sect.  Thus,  it  was  proposed 
by  certain  villagers  in  a  small  community  that  members  of  the  sect 
should  not  be  admitted  to  church.  Others  said,  '  Why  should  we 
exclude  them  ?  They  are  quiet  people,  and  do  no  harm.  They  are 
like  persons  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  They  may  yet  save  them- 
selves. It  is  not  for  us  to  push  them  over  the  edge,  so  that  they 
should  perish  without  doubt.'  And  this  opinion  prevailed. 
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That  the  Lino-bambaki  creed  should  be  regarded  by  Christian 
and  Muslim  alike  as  a  religion  of  hypocrisy,  with  no  little  contempt 
and  distrust,  is  but  natural.  If  you  ask  an  average  Cypriot  what  he 
thinks  of  the  sect,  he  will  say  in  effect,  '  What  can  you  think  of  a 
man  who  declares  at  one  moment  that  he  is  a  Turk  and  at  another 
that  he  is  a  Christian  ?  Can  you  trust  such  a  man  ?  '  The  com- 
munity is  indeed  often  credited  with  all  the  worst  failings  :  it  being 
insinuated  that  Lino-bambaki  must,  as  such,  be  persons  of  bad  type, 
thieves,  liars,  &c.  '  How  can  you  believe  a  man  who,  when  you  ask 
him  whether  he  is  a  Christian,  says  "  No,"  at  another  time,  if  it  suits 
him,  "  Yes"  ?  I  once  knew  one  of  those  " half-and-halfs "  who  was 
called  as  a  witness  to  court.  If  I  were  a  judge,  I  would  have  both 
a  Kuran  and  a  Testament  handed  to  such  a  hypocrite,  and  make 
him  swear  on  both  !  '  Such  are  usual  comments  on  the  sect. 

But  in  general  the  Greeks  are  more  impressed  by  the  humorous 
aspect  of  the  matter  than  any  other.  Allusions  to  the  subject  of 
the  Linen-cotton  always  provoke  a  smile  to  start  with  ;  then,  if 
pursued,  it  leads  invariably  to  anecdotes  of  a  jocose  nature,  at  the 
expense  generally  of  the  sect,  their  very  title  of  course  suggesting  the 
ludicrous. 

While  the  term  '  Lino-bambakos '  is  that  by  which  these  com- 
promisers are  known  in  general,  a  few  other  epithets  have  also  been 
bestowed  upon  them.  The  next  most  common  title  is  that  of '  Aposto- 
lic '  (aTroo-ToTuAros-),  which  is  of  rather  quaint  origin.  The  term  apo- 
stoliJcos  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  the  carob,  or  locust-bean  tree,  which 
bears  the  pod  so  largely  used  in  cattle  foods,  and  which  has  some- 
times been  imagined  to  be  the  locust  on  which  St.  John  the  Baptist 
fed.  Carob  trees,  in  general,  in  order  to  produce  good  pods,  must 
be  grafted,  the  fruit  of  the  wild  tree  being  of  no  value  except  for  pigs. 
But  here  and  there  are  to  be  found  trees  which  in  their  natural  state 
bear  fruit,  not  equal  in  quality  to  those  of  the  grafted  tree,  but  market- 
able when  mixed  with  them.  To  these  trees  the  term  apostolic  is 
applied,  and  Mr.  Gennadius,  the  late  Director  of  Agriculture  in  Cyprus, 
is  probably  right  in  surmising  that  the  variety  is  so  called  as  being 
'  sent  by  God,'  its  superiority  not  being  due  to  any  operation  of  man. 
The  name  given  to  a  tree  which  appears  to  partake  of  both  wild  and 
cultivated  qualities  commends  itself  as  appropriate  to  this  two-sided 
religion.  The  Lino-bambakos  is  also  called  '  psfrs'  (mezzo),  and 
terms  such  as  '  Trdra-aXos'  (piebald)  &c.,  are  applied.  Sometimes,  too, 
when  a  village  has  been  characteristically  a  home  of  the  sect,  it 
furnishes  a  nickname.  Thus  the  village  Monagri  being  of  this 
category,  to  call  a  man  a  Monagriti  is  to  insinuate  that  he  belongs  to 
the  community.  The  Turks  sometimes  use  the  term  '  mezzo-kert.' 

It  is  probable  that  this  sect  will  pass  out  of  existence  before  many 
years   have    elapsed.     The   numerical  preponderance    of   the    Greek 
element,  the   great   increase  of   schools,  and   the  establishment  of 
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complete  toleration,  are. potent  causes;  and  to  these  solvents  must 
be  added  the  disfavour,  not  to  say  contempt  and  ridicule,  with  which 
the  community  is  regarded.  The  majority  will  become  Christians  ; 
but  not  quite  all.  For,  owing  to  the  energetic  steps  taken  by  certain 
Turkish  settlers,  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  matter  quite 
recently,  the  Lino-bambaki  in  some  places  have  declared  firmly  for 
Islam.  Meantime  a  study  of  the  sect  in  its  present  state  of  absolute 
liberty  to  choose  its  own  path  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  interest. 

ROLAND  L.  N.  MICHELL. 


11/08 


THE    ST.    PANCRAS    SCHOOL    FOR 
MOTHERS 


NOT  far  from  St.  Pancras  Church,  on  the  left  side  of  a  busy  street  where 
barrows  of  fruit  and  turnips,  china  and  old  metal,  ply  a  thriving 
trade  between  cheap  butchers'  and  small  grocers'  shops,  gaudy  public- 
houses  and  secondhand  clothes  depots,  stands  a  building  conspicuous 
for  the  lettering  over  the  large  shop  windows  :  '  The  Mothers'  and 
Babies'  Welcome.'  The  plate  glass  of  the  windows  is  whitened 
and  hung  with  notices  of  the  '  Baby  Consultations '  and  the  Winter 
Classes,  while  under  the  huge  picture  of  a  pair  of  crooked  infant  limbs 
passing  mothers  are  invited  to  '  come  and  learn  how  to  avoid  bow 
legs.'  Inside  is  a  large  light  room  furnished  with  chairs  and  benches, 
big  and  little,  and  with  cradles  made  of  twopenny  banana  boxes,  and  at 
the  fireplace  end  of  the  room  a  table  with  weighing  scales  and  a  large 
cupboard.  The  walls  are  covered  with  gay  charts  of  the  proximate 
values  of  food,  giving  vivid  pictorial  representations  of  the  amount 
of  nourishment  in  a  chop,  a  loaf  of  bread,  an  egg,  a  banana,  &c.,  and 
with  impressive  pictures  illustrating  such  wise  maxims  as  '  Feed  baby 
by  the  clock,'  and  '  Make  your  baby  a  teetotaller.' 

This  is  the  classroom  of  the  St.  Pancras  School  for  Mothers, 
modelled  on  the  Ghent  School  for  Mothers,  described  in  this  Review 
of  December  1906.  St.  Pancras,  though  a  poor  quarter  of  London 
and  containing  a  good  deal  of  slum  property  of  a  very  insanitary 
character,  has  not  quite  the  same  difficulties  as  Ghent  to  deal  with 
in  regard  to  its  infant  mortality.  Wages  are  rather  higher  than  in 
Ghent,  and  married  women,  as  a  rule,  do  not  go  out  to  work  but  are 
able  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  their  babies.  Having,  however, 
worked  in  factories  almost  universally  before  marriage,  and  being, 
therefore,  utterly  untrained  in  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
hygiene  and  child-nurture,  they  have  not  made  good  mothers,  nor 
have  they  understood  the  importance  of  breast-feeding ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  the  infant  mortality  of  St.  Pancras  compared 
unfavourably  with  that  of  other  parts  of  London.  In  the  summer  of 
1904 — the  unhealthiest  quarter  of  the  year  for  infants — St.  Pancras 
came  twenty-fifth  in  the  list  of  the  twenty-nine  cities  and  boroughs  of 
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London,  with  an  infant  mortality  of  232  (i.e.  232  deaths  of  infants 
under  twelve  months  in  a  thousand  births),  the  rate  for  the  whole  of 
London  being  208. 

As  this  was  felt  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  the  active  and  energetic 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  undertook  an  investigation  with  the  help  of 
the  borough  lady  sanitary  inspectors,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
attention  must  be  concentrated  on  the  natural  feeding  of  infants  as 
against  the  municipal  distribution  of  milk,  whereby  bottle-feeding 
might  appear  more  easy  or  more  desirable. 

To  quote  from  his  report : 

The  measures  pursued  in  St.  Pancras  have  been  the  discouragement  of  the 
artificial  feeding  of  infants  of  suckling  age,  and  the  encouragement  of  natural 
or  breast  feeding,  by  prompt  advice  and  the  personal  influence  of  women 
inspectors  and  women  voluntary  visitors.  The  efforts  tentatively  commenced 
in  1904  were  pursued  with  greater  confidence  and  thoroughness  during  1905, 
and  have  been  extended  and  elaborated  during  1906.  It  was  recognised  from 
the  beginning  by  the  borough  council  that  woman's  sympathy  and  influence 
were  essential  to  success.  Your  inspectors  .  .  .  assisted  in  commencing 
and  elaborating  the  inquiry  and  the  remedial  work,  and  the  numerous  ladies 
(some  twenty)  kindly  acting  as  voluntary  visitors  have  assisted  in  extending 
the  work.  The  members  of  the  medical,  midwifery,  and  nursing  professions 
have  fully  approved  and  furthered  the  principles  of  the  scheme  adopted  by  the 
borough  council. 

As  a  result  of  the  three  years'  work,  in  the  summer  of  1905  St. 
Pancras  rose  to  the  eighteenth  place  in  London,  with  an  infant  mor- 
tality of  175,  all  London  being  171  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1906 — a 
particularly  fatal  summer  to  babies — St.  Pancras  ranked  thirteenth, 
with  an  infant  mortality  of  172,  while  all  London  was  187. 

To  quote  again  from  the  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  : 

The  interesting  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  lowering  of  the  infantile 
mortality  has  been  accomplished  without  the  municipal  distribution  of  milk, 
the  borough  council  not  having  established  a  milk  depot,  and  no  such  depot 
existing  in  the  borough,  and  the  fall  in  the  mortality  rates  must  be  mainly 
attributed  to  the  diminished  use  of  cow's  milk  and  other  foods  for  infants, 
and  the  increase  of  breast-feeding. 

But  while  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  laid  stress  entirely  on  the 
supreme  value  of  breast-feeding  and  did  not  therefore  wish  to  establish 
a  municipal  milk  depot,  at  the  same  time  he  found  many  women 
whose  milk  was  not  sufficiently  nourishing  for  their  babies  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  themselves  were  under-nourished,  and  he  found 
also  many  mothers  who  needed  a  more  thorough  course  in  child 
culture  and  hygiene  than  could  be  given  by  leaflets  and  occasional 
visits  from  the  lady  sanitary  inspectors  and  their  staff.  He  and  his 
lady  sanitary  inspectors  were  very  glad,  therefore,  to  co-operate  with 
a  local  committee  of  influential  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  instituting 
a  school  for  mothers  on  the  model  of  the  Ghent  one,  with  dinners  for 
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nursing  mothers  on  the  Chelsea  model.  Premises  were  found,  and 
the  school  was  opened  in  June  1907,  and  is  now  under  the  charge  of 
a  highly  trained  lady  superintendent,  who  supervises  the  dinners  and 
all  classes,  herself  giving  lectures  and  general  advice,  who  visits  the 
mothers,  investigating  the  cases  of  special  need  &c.,  and  by  her 
great  tact  and  wisdom  has  helped  very  largely  to  make  the  school  a 
success. 

After  her  round  of  morning  visits,  she  reaches  the  '  Welcome ' 
at  1.30  to  see  applicants  for  the  Provident  Maternity  Club,  and  to 
superintend  the  dinners.  These  dinners,  which  are  served  at  marble 
tables  in  a  pleasant  little  room  downstairs  next  to  the  kitchen,  are 
sold  at  IJeZ.  each,  the  actual  cost  being  something  over  2d.  a  dinner 
for  the  685  dinners  provided  since  Christmas.  An  appetising 
plateful  of  meat  and  vegetables  is  followed  by  stewed  fruit  or  a 
pudding,  and  the  menu  is  very  varied,  the  six  menus  for  one  week 
consisting  of  : 

1.  Stewed  beef,  suet  dumplings,  vegetables,  potatoes. 

2.  Boiled  hake,  parsley  sauce,  potatoes.     Baked  apple  batter. 

3.  Fish  pie.     Stewed  fruit. 

4.  Roast  mutton,  potatoes,  beans.     Baked  apples. 

5.  Stewed  mutton,  with  celery,  potatoes.     Rice  pudding. 

6.  Stewed  rabbits,  onions,  potatoes.     Stewed  damsons  and  apples. 

Pregnant  mothers  during  the  last  three  months  before  confinement, 
or  nursing,  mothers  whose  milk  is  not  sufficiently  nourishing  for 
their  babies,  are  encouraged  by  the  doctor  to  come  daily  (except 
Sundays)  between  1.30  and  3  o'clock,  the  latter  bringing  with 
them  the  baby  and  perhaps  a  young  child,  when  the  older  children 
have  returned  to  afternoon  school.  The  baby,  of  course,  is  never 
given  c  a  taste  of  anything  mother  has,'  but  if  the  older  child  is  surrep- 
titiously fed  with  a  little  bread  and  gravy,  or  a  spoonful  of  pudding,  the 
superintendent  looks  the  other  way.  The  day  I  was  dining  there 
myself,  I  saw  a  much  be-gravied  knife  go  into  the  mouth  of  a  little  two- 
year-old  girl,  while  the  young  mother  held  the  new  baby  in  her  left 
arm.  She  had  just  come  out  of  the  maternity  hospital  and  boasted 
that  her  new  baby  had  weighed  8  Ibs.  at  birth  (after  a  three  months' 
course  of  dinners  at  the  Welcome),  whereas  his  older  sister  had  only 
weighed  5J  Ibs.  at  birth.  As  they  pushed  away  their  plates  and 
rested,  the  mothers  chatted  over  their  babies,  their  confinements, 
and  their  holidays.  '  When  you  goes  to  a  convalescent  home,  that's 
when  your  'usband  feels  the  miss  of  you,'  said  one  mother.  '  I'm 
sure  my  'usband  was  nearly  wild  with  the  three  children,  and  'e 
'adn't  a  farthing  left  by  Monday  morning.  'E  had  to  borrow  off 
my  mother.  'E'd  always  said  before  I  wasn't  a  good  manager,  but 
I  told  'im  I  could  lay  out  a  shilling  better  than  anybody.'  This  led 
to  an  animated  discussion  on  the  best  way  of  laying  out  a  shilling, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  items  should  be  as  follows  : 
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</. 

Coals If 

Loaf 2£ 

Milk 1£ 

Tea  and  sugar 1 

2£  Ibs.  potatoes 1 

Potherbs \ 

2  oz.  butter 1£ 

1  Ib.  meat  pieces 2£ 

Total Is.  Qd. 

After  dinner  the  work  of  the  school  begins.  On  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  the  lady  doctor,  who  generously  gives  her  services  with- 
out charge,  takes  her  seat  beside  the  weighing  scales,  and  the 
mothers  in  turn — any  number  from  six  to  twenty — bring  the  babies 
to  be  weighed  and  inspected.  While  the  young  assistant,  in  a  big 
pinafore,  is  weighing  the  little  naked  baby,  the  doctor  is  busy  with 
questions  to  the  mother.  If  it  is  the  first  visit,  a  certain  amount  of  the 
family  history  is  ascertained  and  set  down,  the  number  of  children, 
causes  of  deaths  of  any,  history  of  confinements,  &c.,  and  then  the 
baby  is  carefully  examined  as  to  development,  skin,  feeding,  digestion, 
and  habits.  The  questions  are  fewer  at  the  subsequent  visits,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  fortnightly,  but  the  baby's  weight  is  carefully 
noted  and  entered  on  the  mother's  card,  and  any  improvement  in  its 
clothing  and  habits  commented  on.  The  doctor  gives  special  praise 
when  the  rubber  '  comforter '  has  been  abandoned,  or  when  long- 
sleeved  woollen  vests  have  been  substituted  for  cotton  ones.  Delicate 
mothers  are  also  advised  about  their  health,  but  mothers  or  babies  who 
are  really  ill  are  not  treated,  being  recommended  to  a  local  doctor  or 
a  hospital.  One  six  months'  old  baby  whom  I  saw  had  lost  8  oz.  in 
the  three  months  it  had  not  been  brought  to  be  weighed,  and  was 
ordered  back  to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  The  mother  admitted 
that  she  was  not  a  teetotaller,  and  she  certainly  had  not  the  appearance 
of  one.  But  as  a  rule  the  babies  who  are  brought  regularly,  and  whose 
mothers  follow  the  doctor's  advice,  gain  steadily  in  weight,  and  are  a 
credit  to  the  mother  and  the  doctor. 

Wednesday  afternoon  is  devoted  to  the  needlework  class  and 
provident  club.  The  average  attendance  at  this  is  thirty-two,  and 
the  mothers  have  been  mostly  learning  to  knit  little  woollen  vests 
(cost  of  wool  for  two  vests,  $d.)  for  the  baby's  winter  outfit,  also  hoods, 
shawls  and  socks.  When  all  the  mothers  are  well  started,  and  quiet 
reigns,  the  lady  superintendent  gives  a  short  talk  on  some  health 
subject,  such  as  '  How  to  get  ready  for  baby,'  and  '  How  to  take 
care  of  baby  the  first  month.'  Meanwhile  the  babies  and  the  little 
children  who  are  not  old  enough  for  school,  are  taken  downstairs  to 
the  dining-room,  now  converted  into  a  creche,  where  they  are  tended 
and  amused  by  a  staff  of  voluntary  helpers.  Old  and  young,  from 
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all  parts  of  London,  these  helpers  try  to  keep  the  babies  quiet  in 
order  to  give  the  mothers  upstairs  a  little  freedom;  but  quiet 
seldom  reigns  belowstairs  until  the  afternoon  has  nearly  passed 
and  some  of  the  babies  have  dropped  off  to  sleep.  The  same 
scene  is  repeated  on  Thursday  afternoon,  when  the  County  Council 
teacher  gives  her  cookery  demonstration  upstairs  to  an  atten- 
tive class  of  mothers.  I  attended  one  such  lecture,  and  found  it  a 
very  practical  lesson  on  how  to  make  Irish  stew  for  5d.  and  currant 
dumplings  for  2J(Z.  The  cooking  was  done  with  the  most  simple 
apparatus  over  an  open  fire  by  the  teacher,  with  careful  explanations, 
repeated  again  and  again,  of  the  various  processes  of  preparation, 
and  her  language  was  so  simple,  and  her  illustrations  so  practical, 
that  the  mothers  could  not  fail  to  learn  her  methods.  Indeed,  several 
mothers  related  how  they  had  put  into  practice  at  home  her  lesson  of 
the  week  before,  and  how  their  families  had  appreciated  the  nice  dish. 
It  was  rather  disconcerting,  however,  when  at  the  end  of  the  lesson, 
the  teacher's  back  being  turned,  one  of  the  mothers  gave  her  nine 
months'  baby  an  appetising  currant  dumpling  to  eat.  A  forcible  lesson 
had  to  be  preached  on  the  harmfulness  of  both  suet  and  currants 
as  a  baby's  4iet,  and  the  general  rule,  posted  conspicuously  about  the 
room,  pointed  out  again :  '  Never  give  baby  a  taste  of  anything  you 
have  yourself.' 

When  the  school  was  first  opened,  Tuesday  evening  c  Talks  on 
Health '  were  given  to  men  and  women  by  a  lady  doctor  sent  by  the 
London  County  Council,  and  the  class  was  fairly  well  attended  by 
women,  some  of  them  receiving  attendance  prizes  of  small  mattresses, 
fireguards,  children's  clothes,  &c.,  at  an  entertainment  in  January. 
But  as  the  fathers  did  not  come  in  any  numbers,  the  class  was  changed 
into  a  Men's  Club,  with  coffee  and  smoking.  About  thirty  men 
(mostly  fathers  of  the  Welcome  babies)  attend  regularly,  and  they 
listen  with  great  interest  to  the  talks  on  such  subjects  as  consumption, 
digestion,  and  cleanliness  given  by  different  men  doctors.  A  number 
of  factory  girls,  members  of  a  club  held  on  the  same  premises,  fell 
off  in  their  attendance  at  the  original  '  Health  '  evenings,  and  it  is 
very  much  hoped  that  ultimately  something  can  be  arranged  for 
them  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Miele's  Ghent  system  of  '  apprentice  mothers.' 
This  work  might  be  extended  by  co-operation  with  the  neigh- 
bouring schools,  or  by  County  Council  scholarships,  whereby  older 
girls  could  be  sent  to  classes  or  given  practical  teaching  in  the  creche 
(when  one  is  established)  in  the  actual  management  of  the  babies. 
Such  teaching  with  practical  demonstration  would  certainly  be  of 
great  value  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  present  school  lectures  on 
hygiene. 

The  Provident  Maternity  Club  which  has  also  been  started  is 
advertised  in  a  little  yellow  leaflet  which  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  : 
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A  PROVIDENT  MATERNITY  CLUB 

has  been  started  at 
THE  MOTHERS'   AND  BABIES'   WELCOME, 

Chalton  Street,  N.W. 
And  expectant  Mothers  are  earnestly  invited  to  join. 


Its  object  is  to  help  such  Mothers  to  lay  by  small  sums  of  money  week  by 
week  in  preparation  for  the  coming  confinement,  so  that,  in  addition  to  SKILLED 
ATTENTION  at  childbirth,  and  proper  BABY-CLOTHES  for  the  infant,  they  may 
also  have : 

(1)  Help  in  the  home. 

(2)  Extra  nourishment. 

(1)  A  Mother  needs  ENTIRE  REST  for  AT  LEAST  A  FORTNIGHT  after  child- 
birth, and  should  do  NO  WASHING  OR  SCRUBBING  for  a  MONTH.     For  WANT  of 
HELP  in  the  home,  Mothers  constantly  get  up  too  soon,  thus  often  causing  them- 
selves lifelong  ill-health. 

(2)  Mothers  after  confinement  need  plenty  of  nourishing  food  and  drink, 
such  as  milk,  gruel,  &c.     (No  BEER  or  STOUT,  and  particularly  NO  SPIRITS.) 
For  want  of  extra  nourishment  Mothers  often  lose  their  milk,  or  it  gets  so  poor 
that  the  baby  is  not  satisfied.     Then  foolish  people  who  are  very  IGNORANT 
about  babies,  say  '  Feed  the  child '  ;  if  they  were  wise  they  would  say  *  FEED 

THE   MOTHER.' 

The  Management  of  the  '  Welcome  '  will  add  a  penny  to  every  shilling  saved 
(under  certain  conditions),  and  the  earlier  expectant  Mothers  join,  the  greater 
benefits  they  receive. 

The  mothers  who  come  to  the  Welcome  are  expected  to  pay  Id. 
a  fortnight  for  weighing  and  Id.  a  fortnight  for  classes,  but  even  this 
small  sum  is  a  difficulty  to  those  who  are  very  poor  and  whose  hus- 
bands are  out  of  employment.  Out  of  nineteen  husbands  of  women 
coming  for  dinners  and  classes,  selected  at  random,  five  were  labourers, 
four  carmen,  two  painters,  one  stoker,  one  printer,  one  porter,  &c., 
and  seven  out  of  the  nineteen  were  unemployed,  and  those  in  work 
were  probably  none  of  them  earning  more  than  20s.  to  23s.  a 
week.  The  number  of  mothers  attending  the  Welcome  (including 
the  better-off  women,  of  whom  there  is  now  a  good  nucleus)  and  paying 
up  the  weekly  penny  is  about  one  hundred  monthly,  and  the  number 
of  babies  on  the  doctor's  books  in  the  first  few  months  was  132, 
about  seventy  having  been  in  more  or  less  regular  fortnightly  attend- 
ance. The  Welcome  has  been  widely  advertised  by  notices  hung 
up  at  mothers'  meetings,  by  the  distribution  of  little  pink  leaflets 
in  the  neighbouring  streets  and  at  mothers'  meetings,  and  by 
the  house-to-house  visits  of  the  lady  sanitary  inspectors  and  the 
lady  superintendent ;  but  still  it  was  much  feared  beforehand  that 
few  mothers  would  care  to  attend  regularly,  and  therefore  the  organisers 
of  the  school  are  more  than  satisfied  with  the  results.  Not  only  are 
more  than  100  babies  being  immediately  helped,  but  the  mothers  are 
gaining  knowledge  that  will  be  equally  useful  to  them  with  any  future 
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babies,  as  the  clientele  consists  very  largely  of  young  women  with 
their  first  or  second  baby.  And,  indeed,  the  health  of  the  whole  family 
will  undoubtedly  benefit  by  the  knowledge  of  general  hygiene  gained 
from  the  lectures  and  the  private  friendly  talks  with  the  doctor,  the 
lady  superintendent,  and  the  voluntary  workers.  The  expense  is 
very  small  compared  with  the  important  results,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  school,  which  is  at  present  only  a  private  enterprise,  will 
serve  as  the  model  for  similar  schools  to  be  managed  by  the  num- 
berless public  health  authorities  already  interested  in  trying  to 
check  infant  mortality.  The  estimated  yearly  cost  of  the  St. 
Pancras  school,  apart  from  the  original  outlay  of  furnishing  &c., 
is  300Z.  : 

£ 
Rent 52 

Lady  Superintendent's  salary 120 

Petty  cash  for  cook's  wages,  dinners,  &c.         ...         80 
Coal,  gas,  insurance,  printing,  postage,  meetings,  &c.    .         48 

"V  Total       ....     £300 

To  this  must  ultimately  be  added  the  cost  of  a  milk  depot,  for 
the  use  of  those  mothers  who  bear  a  certificate  from  private  medical 
practitioners,  provident  dispensaries,  or  hospitals,  that  they  are 
unable  or  have  been  advised  not  to  nurse  their  babies,  as  some  of 
these  mothers  already  attend  the  school  and  need  a  sure  supply  of 
pure  milk.  This  300L  does  not  include  the  lecturers'  fees  (paid  by  the 
London  County  Council)  or  the  valuable  voluntary  services  of  the 
lady  doctor,  the  officers  and  members  of  the  local  committee,  and  of 
the  workers.  If  the  undertaking  were  a  municipal  one,  a  salary  for  the 
doctor's  bi-weekly  attendance  would  be  an  additional  charge,  unless 
indeed  it  could  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  local  medical  officer  of  health 
and  lady  sanitary  inspectors ;  but  the  voluntary  workers  would  always, 
I  feel  sure,  come  forward  to  co-operate  with  the  municipality  ?  and 
the  expenses  could  thus  be  kept  down.  For  those  twenty  or  more 
municipalities  which  have  already  established  milk  depots,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  school  would  not  be  a  large  additional  expense.  Most  of  these 
depots  are  already  more  of  a  clinique  than  a  milk  shop,  as  a  careful 
record  of  each  child  thus  supplied  with  milk  is  kept,  and  the  homes 
of  the  children  are  periodically  visited  by  lady  inspectors  and  health 
visitors  who  give  advice  and  instruction  to  the  mothers.  It  would 
only  be  necessary  to  include  breast-fed  babies  in  the  clinique,  and  to 
inaugurate  classes  and  lectures,  and  a  system  of  cheap  dinners  on  the 
premises  already  secured  for  the  depot.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  small  sum  thus  spent  would  mean  a  great  future 
saving  to  workhouses  and  hospitals,  and  that  healthy  children  instead 
of  rickety  delicate  ones  are  a  good  investment. 

The  State  can  no  longer  afford  to  neglect  the  education  of  the 
mothers  of  its  citizens.     If  it  allows  girls  to  spend  the  years  between 
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school  life  and  marriage  in  factories,  the  training  in  child-culture 
must  be  given  after  marriage,  and  the  mother  must  be  guided  and 
helped  to  discharge  worthily  her  supreme  duty  of  rearing  the  citizens 
of  the  future.  In  this  the  State  is  not  lightening  the  load  of  the 
responsibility  that  should  properly  fall  upon  the  mother,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  fixing  upon  the  mother  new  obligations  for  the  performance 
of  which  it  holds  her  responsible,  and  is  only  giving  her  the  requisite 
training  and  self-restraint  to  make  her  efficient.  That  mother  is 
certainly  a  more  responsible  mother,  not  a  less  responsible  one,  who 
feeds  her  baby  at  regular  intervals  instead  of  every  time  it  cries,  as 
her  loving  maternal  instinct  would  naturally  prompt  her.  The  State 
does  not  need  to  provide  maternal  love,  but  it  does  need  to  guide  and 
educate  maternal  love  into  the  right  channels,  and  we  can  confidently 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  schools  for  mothers  will  take  their 
place  as  an  integral  part  of  our  national  educational  system. 

ALYS  EUSSELL. 


1908 


AN  'ECCENTRIC  BEAUTY'    OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


THE  eighteenth  century  was  an  age  rich  in  vivid  incidents  and  be- 
wildering contrarieties.  The  old  order  had  not  yet  changed,  but 
beneath  its  surface  the  new  energies  which  surged  in  full  flood  through 
the  later  nineteenth  century  were  seething  restlessly,  and  breaking 
out  in  many  directions.  In  this  respect  it  was,  so  to  speak,  an  age  of 
fireworks.  Brilliant  novelties — often  short-lived  enough — brilliant 
audacities,  brilliant  follies  kept  flashing  across  the  scene ;  and  of 
these  wild  meteors  none  flashed  brighter  in  the  world  of  society  than 
the  lovely  and  impetuous  woman  '  whose  wit,  beauty,  and  oddities 
made  her  from  her  early  years,  when  she  was  "  Kitty  beautiful  and 
young,"  to  the  end  of  a  long  life  a  general  object  of  animadversion, 
censure,  and  admiration.'  This  is  Mrs.  Delany 's  description  of 
Catherine  Hyde,  her  kinswoman,  contemporary,  and  friend,  who 
subsequently  became  celebrated  as  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry. 

Lady  Catherine  Hyde  was  the  third  daughter  of  Henry,  second 
Earl  of  Rochester  and  fourth  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  a  great  grand- 
daughter of  Edward,  the  first  and  famous  Earl  of  Clarendon.  The 
reference  books  are  mostly  silent  as  to  the  date  of  her  birth,  but  it 
certainly  took  place  in  1700.  Mrs.  Delany,  who  was  born  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1700,  says  that  Lady  Catherine  was  exactly  her  own 
age  ;  and  this  is  borne  out  by  Horace  Walpole,  who  in  a  letter  of  the 
19th  of  July,  1777,  to  Lady  Ossory,  remarks  that  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry  had  died  two  days  previously  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven.  Lady  Theresa  Lewis  (Lives  of  Friends  and  Contemporaries 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  III.  418)  mentions  that  she  was  born  on  the  10th 
of  February,  1700,  and,  though  no  authority  is  given  for  this  state- 
ment, it  is  likely  to  be  correct.  About  1708,  as  Mrs.  Delany  tells 
us,  '  the  fine  Gothic  gate  which  divided  Whitehall,  commonly  called 
the  Cockpit,  from  King  Street,  was  inhabited  by  Hyde,  Earl  of 
Rochester,  younger  brother  of  the  Earl  [second  Earl]  of  Clarendon, 
and  second  son  to  the  great  Chancellor.'  This  Hyde  must  have  been 
Lawrence,  first  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  Lady  Catherine's  grandfather. 
It  was  here  that  Mrs.  Delany,  who  was  connected  with  the  Hydes, 
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met  her,  when  they  were  both  about  eight  years  old,  and  here  that 
the  foundations  of  their  life-long  friendship  were  laid.  Lady 
Catherine's  parents  were  a  singularly  handsome  couple,  and  she  may 
therefore  have  drawn  her  remarkable  beauty  from  a  double  source. 
Swift  speaks  of  her  mother  as  '  my  Mistress  Eochester,'  and,  half  in 
fun  half  in  earnest,  resents  the  daughter's  rivalling  the  mother  in 
charm.  Writing  to  Gay,  the  10th  of  November,  1730,  he  says, 
4 1  desire  to  present  my  most  humble  acknowledgments  to  my  lady 
duchess  in  return  for  her  civility.  I  hear  an  ill  thing — that  she  is 
matre  pulchra  filia  pulchrior.  I  never  saw  her  since  she  was  a  girl, 
and  should  be  angry  she  should  excel  her  mother,  who  was  long  my 
principal  goddess.'  But  her  character  was  even  more  conspicuous 
than  her  appearance.  Self-willed,  haughty,  and  headstrong,  she  soon 
began  to  give  her  family  a  taste  of  her  quality.  Prior  has  com- 
memorated one  of  her  outbreaks  in  some  verses  called  The  Female 
Phaethon.  The  story  as  told  in  them  is  not  very  clear,  but  they  relate 
to  some  concession  wrung  by  Lady  Catherine  in  her  childhood  from 
her  reluctant  mother. '  The  last  stanza  runs  as  follows  : 

Fondness  prevail'd,  mamma  gave  way  : 

Kitty,  at  heart's  desire, 
Obtain' d  the  chariot  for  a  day, 

And  set  the  world  on  fire. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  a  remark  of  Horace  Walpole's  that  she  was 
not  more  than  fifteen  at  the  date  of  this  poem ;  to  which,  when  she 
was  seventy-one,  he  added  an  epigrammatic  stanza  of  his  own.  In  a 
letter  to  Mann,  of  the  26th  of  April,  1771,  he  says,  '  The  Duchess  of 
Queensberry  ...  is  still  figuring  in  the  world  not  only  by 
giving  frequent  balls,  but  really  by  her  beauty.  Keflect  that  she  was 
a  goddess  in  Prior's  days !  This  was  fifty-six  years  ago  or  more. 
I  gave  her  this  stanza  : 

To  many  a  Kitty,  Love  his  car 

Will  for  a  day  engage, 
But  Prior's  Kitty,  ever  fair, 

Obtained  it  for  an  age  ! 

And  she  is  old  enough  to  be  pleased  with  the  compliment. 

Fifteen  is  rather  a  tender  age  for  a  society  '  goddess.'  But  Kitty 
seems  to  have  begun  her  life  young  ;  for,  according  to  Lady  Theresa 
Lewis,  she  was  made  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Queen  Anne  at  the 
age  of  eleven.  At  the  age  of  twenty  she  married  Charles  Douglas, 
the  third  Duke  of  Queensberry,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1720.  Queens- 
berry  had  been  appointed  a  Privy  Councillor  and  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber by  George  the  First,  but  the  Duchess  came  of  a  family  with 
Jacobite  leanings,  and  it  is  possible  therefore  that  the  path  of  her 
Court  life  was  not  too  easy  under  the  regime  favoured  by  the  King, 
Throughout  his  reign  the  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Whig. 
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Administration,  at  first  under  Lord  Townshend  and  Sir  Kobert  Walpole 
and  latterly  under  Walpole  alone.  The  Tories  were  for  the  time 
politically  prostrate ;  but  in  1727  the  sudden  death  of  George  the 
First  put  an  entirely  new  complexion  upon  affairs,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  anti- Walpole  party  rose  high.  Swift,  who  was  bitterly  hostile 
to  Walpole,  was  about  to  leave  for  France,  but  postponed  his  journey, 
chiefly  on  the  urgent  advice  of  Mrs.  Howard,  the  new  King's  mistress. 
Pulteney,  Bolingbroke,  and  the  rest  of  the  '  Patriots,'  as  they  called 
themselves,  were  busy  with  a  thousand  schemes  in  reference  to  their 
return  to  power,  which  now  seemed  so  secure.  And,  indeed,  their 
hopes  were  justified.  George  the  Second,  while  Prince  of  Wales, 
had  naturally,  as  head  of  the  Opposition,  been  strongly  antagonistic 
to  Walpole,  whose  downfall  seemed  inevitable.  *  It  is  agreed,'  writes 
Swift  to  Dr.  Sheridan  on  the  24th  of  June,  1727,  '  that  the  Ministry 
will  be  changed,  but  the  others  will  have  a  soft  fall ;  although  the 
King  must  be  excessive  generous  if  he  forgives  the  treatment  of  some 
people '  (i.e.  Walpole). 

These  expectations,  however,  were  doomed  to  a  dramatic  disap- 
pointment. The  story  is  well  known  and  need  not  be  retold  at  length. 
The  new  King  nominated  Sir  Spencer  Compton  as  his  Minister ;  but 
his  manifest  incapacity,  Walpole's  adroitness,  and  the  sagacity  of 
Queen  Caroline  brought  about  a  sudden  revulsion  in  Walpole's  favour  ; 
and  on  the  24th  of  June,  1727  (the  very  day  of  Swift's  letter),  he  was 
reappointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Horace  Walpole,  in  his  Reminiscences,  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  the  way  in  which  this  unexpected  event  was  made  known 
to  the  astonished  Court.  The  King  and  Queen  held  a  reception  in 
Leicester  Fields,  in  which  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  town  flocked 
to  kiss  their  hands.  Lady  Walpole  was  there  among  the  rest ;  but 
as  the  time-serving  crowd  had  not  heard  of  Comp ton's  '  evaporation,' 
she  could  not  make  her  way  to  the  Queen  between  the  scornful  backs 
and  elbows  of  her  late  devotees.  '  But  no  sooner  was  she  descried 
by  her  Majesty,  than  the  Queen  said  aloud,  "  There  I  am  sure  I  see 
a  friend  !  "  The  torrent  divided  and  shrank  to  either  side  ;  "  and  as 
I  came  away,"  said  my  mother,  "  I  might  have  walked  over  their 
heads  if  I  had  pleased." 

For  a  time  therefore  the  intrigues  of  the  Patriots  were  crushed, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  Walpole's  ascendency  the  Tories  were 
generally  discountenanced.  This  seems  to  have  affected  the  Duchess's 
position  at  Court,  and,  moreover,  disagreements  had  arisen  between 
the  Duke  and  the  Walpole  Ministry.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
had  determined  to  resign  his  appointments,  when  this  step  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  impetuous  conduct  of  his  Duchess. 

Her  extraordinary  beauty,  even  as  a  child,  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  other  poets  besides  Prior,  and  Gay,  in  his  Shepherd's 
Week,  published  in  1714,  had  given  a  line  to  '  blooming  Hyde  with 
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eyes  so  rare.'  Shortly  after  her  marriage  in  1720  the  Duchess  seems 
to  have  taken  him  up  with  some  ardour,  a  process  which  ended, 
as  Mr.  Morley  remarks,  in  is  becoming  her  lap-dog.  He  still, 
however,  worked  in  a  desultory  fashion  with  his  pen,  and  on  the 
29th  of  January,  1728,  he  produced  The  Beggar's  Opera.  This  proved 
a  brilliant  success,  both  for  Gay  and  for  Rich,  the  owner  of  the  theatre 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  In  less  than  two  months  Gay  had  netted 
between  700Z.  and  800?.  by  it,  and  Rich  nearly  4,0001  The  wits  of 
the  day  said  that  the  opera  had  made  Gay  rich  and  Rich  gay. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  wrote  a  sequel,  entitled  Polly ;  but 
before  it  could  be  produced  Rich  received  an  order  from  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  who  was  then  Lord  Chamberlain,  forbidding  its  rehearsal. 
This  action  was  probably  instigated  by  Walpole  in  retaliation  for  the 
satirical  treatment  of  himself  and  the  Administration  in  The  Beggar's 
Opera.  In  any  case,  the  move  was  of  a  political  character,  and  in 
this  way  acquired  a  notoriety  far  beyond  its  intrinsic  importance. 
The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  flung  herself  into  the  fight  and  made 
Gay's  quarrel  her  own.  She  pestered  the  King  to  cancel  the  order 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  even  offered  to  read  the  play  to  him 
in  his  closet,  that  he  might  satisfy  himself  of  its  inoffensiveness.  The 
King  replied  that  he  would  be  delighted  to  receive  the  Duchess  in 
his  closet,  but  would  hope  to  amuse  her  better  than  by  any  literary 
employment.  However,  all  efforts  proved  ineffectual,  and  it  was  then 
determined  to  bring  out  the  play  as  a  book.  The  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry  busied  herself  vigorously  in  the  matter,  and  even  went  to  the 
length  of  openly  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  book  at  a  Drawing 
Room.  This  was  an  indiscretion  which  could  not  be  overlooked,  and 
she  was  forbidden  the  Court.  Infuriated  at  this  treatment,  she 
returned  an  answer  by  the  Vice- Chamberlain,  which  Mrs.  Delany  has 
preserved  for  us. 

The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  is  surprised  and  well  pleased  that  the  King 
hath  given  her  so  agreeable  a  command  as  to  stay  from  Court,  where  she  never 
came  for  diversion,  but  to  bestow  a  civility  upon  the  King  and  Queen  ;  she 
hopes  by  such  an  unprecedented  order  as  this  that  the  King  will  see  as  few  as 
he  wishes  at  his  Court,  particularly  such  as  dare  to  think  or  speak  truth.  I 
dare  not  do  otherwise,  and  ought  not  nor  could  have  imagined  that  it  would  not 
have  been  the  very  highest  compliment  that  I  could  possibly  pay  the  King  to 
endeavour  to  support  truth  and  innocence  in  his  house,  particularly  when  the 
King  and  Queen  both  told  me  that  they  had  not  read  Mr.  Gay's  play.  I  have 
certainly  done  right,  then,  to  stand  by  my  own  words  rather  than  his  Grace  of 
Grafton's,  who  hath  neither  made  use  of  truth,  judgment,  nor  honour  through  this 
whole  affair  either  for  himself  or  his  friends. 

C.    QUEENSBEERY. 

The  rage  which  transported  the  Duchess  from  the  third  person  to 
the  first  in  the  middle  of  this  undignified  effusion  makes  the  whole 
letter  read  like  the  outburst  of  an  angry  maid-servant.  The  Duke 
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at  once  threw  up  his  appointment  and  retired  with  the  Duchess  to 
Scotland. 

Gay  became  for  the  time  a  sort  of  political  martyr,  but  whatever 
his  opportunity  was  worth  he  failed  to  utilise  it ;  and  indeed  he  soon 
fell  into  a  cosy  berth  much  more  congenial  to  his  easy-going  habits 
than  the  stormy  arena  of  politics.  Perpetually  boasting  of  his  love 
of  independence,  he  was  content  to  submit  to  the  most  servile  condi- 
tions of  patronage,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  neglect  which  no 
self-respecting  man  would  have  endured.  On  one  occasion  Lord 
Burlington  had  provided  him  with  lodging  at  Burlington  House, 
but  seems  to  have  given  little  or  no  heed  to  his  board.  Arbuthnot 
visited  him  there  professionally,  and  prescribed  a  poultice  for  his 
swollen  face.  Coming  again,  Arbuthnot  found  that  Gay  had  eaten 
his  poultice  for  hunger. 

But  a  pliable  creature  of  this  kind  was  an  ideal  protege  for  the 
Duchess.  She  loved  to  manage,  and  she  certainly  could  manage 
Gay  to  her  heart's  content.  After  the  Polly  affair  she  took  him  to 
her  own  house ;  boarded,  lodged,  and  doctored  him ;  nursed  him 
devotedly  through  an  illness,  and  kept  a  severe  check  on  his  expendi- 
ture '  I  was  a  long  time,'  writes  Gay  to  Swift  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1730,  '  before  I  could  prevail  with  her  to  let  me  allow  myself  a  pair 
of  shoes  with  two  heels ;  for  I  had  lost  one,  and  the  shoes  were  so 
decayed  that  they  were  not  worth  mending.'  Indeed,  according  to 
local  tradition,  she  used  even  to  rescue  him  from  the  pot-houses  to 
which  he  would  occasionally  contrive  to  escape.  On  his  death  in 
1732  she  and  the  Duke  attended  to  the  distribution  of  his  small  for- 
tune, and  placed  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Gay  fell  into  all  her  arrangements  without  any  show  of  reluctance. 
He  was  placed  on  the  establishment  as  the  Duke's  secretary,  and 
lived  the  life  of  a  tame  cat  in  the  luxury  which  was  so  congenial  to 
him.  His  position  in  the  Queensberry  household  was,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  charitable  provision  for  his  support.  Yet  he  writes 
with  a  grand  unconsciousness  to  Swift  on  the  20th  of  March,  1730 : 
'  I  am  very  happy  in  my  present  independency.  I  envy  no  man ; 
but  have  the  due  contempt  of  voluntary  slaves  of  birth  and  fortune.' 
From  the  letters  of  Pope  and  others  it  is  clear  that  Gay  now  became 
to  a  great  extent  lost  to  his  old  circle  ;  but  in  his  new  position  he  was 
able  to  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  life  and  character  of  his 
-patroness.  It  was  a  fashionable  whim  of  those  days  to  write  what 
were  called  '  Chedder '  letters — that  is  to  say,  letters  to  which  more 
than  one  writer  contributed.  The  Duchess  was  very  fond  of  this 
practice,  and  wrote  many  such  letters  in  conjunction  with  Gay,  and 
sometimes  also  with  her  husband,  or  her  brother  Lord  Cornbury. 
They  are  often  quite  light,  and  usually  amusing.  The  following 
extracts  from  one  of  the  9th  of  August,  1729,  will  serve  to  give  an  idea 
of  them.  The  letter  was  to  Mrs.  Howard,  and  on  the  top  of  the  paper 
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was  a  blot.  The  Duchess  begins  :  '  You  are  resolved  not  to  send  the 
first  blot,  so  you  see  I  do.  .  .  .  Say  something  for  me  very 
obliging  to  Mrs.  Meadows  and  Mrs.  Carteret.1  Mr.  Gay  borrows  the 
rest  of  the  paper  for  his  use. — C.  Q.' 

Here  the  Duke  interposes  with  a  short  paragraph,  ending  :  '  That 
blot  was  of  my  making,  and  not  on  purpose,  as  witness  Queensberry.' 

Gay  then  takes  tip  the  tale  : 

Now  you  know  everything  about  the  blot,  I  will  go  on  with  my  letter.  We 
do  not  play  at  cards,  and  yet  the  days  are  too  short  for  us.  I  know  that  this  will 
scarce  be  credited  ;  yet  it  is  true.  We  do  not  want  one  another's  company, 
nor  are  we  tired  of  one  another.  This  too  sounds  incredible  ;  yet  it  is  true. 
(Then  come  some  more  blots.)  The  Duchess  made  these  blots  and  values  herself 
upon  it.  I  desire  you  would  send  word  whether  white  currants  be  proper  to 
make  tarts :  it  is  a  point  that  we  dispute  upon  every  day,  and  will  never  be 
ended  unless  you  decide  it.  The  Duchess  would  be  extremely  glad  if  you  could 
come  here  this  day  se'nnight ;  but  if  you  cannot,  come  this  day  fortnight  at 
farthest,  and  bring  as  many  unlikely  people  as  you  can  to  keep  you  company. 
.  .  .  The  Duchess  hath  left  off  taking  snuff  ever  since  you  have  ;  but  she  takes 
a  little  every  day.  I  have  not  left  it  off,  and  yet  take  none  ;  my  resolution  not 
being  so  strong.  .  .  .  General  Dormer  [a  notorious  gourmet]  refused  to  eat  a 
wheatear,  because  they  call  it  here  a  fern -knacker  ;  but  since  he  knew  it  was  a 
wheatear,  he  is  extremely  concerned.  .  .  .  The  Duke  hath  rung  the  bell  for 
supper,  and  says,  '  How  can  you  write  such  stuff  ! ' 

And  so  we  conclude 
As  'tis  fitting  we  should 
For  the  sake  of  our  food  ; 
So  don't  think  me  rude, 
Would  my  name  were  Gertrude 
Or  Simon  and  Jude. 

P.S. — There  is  a  cock  pheasant  at  Child  Grove  that  is  certainly  a  witch  ; 
Mr.  White  cannot  kill  it,  though  he  shoots  in  a  Portuguese  habit.  .  .  .  We  liked 
our  mushrooms  here  very  well  till  General  Dormer  told  us  they  were  tame 
ones. — J.  G. 

And  here  the  Duchess  interjects  a  final  passage  : 

It  is  a  pitty — I  should  spell  pity  with  a  double  t.  It  is  a  pity,  I  say,  that  so 
much  plain  paper  should  lie  waste.  We  have  a  great  deal  more  wit,  but  no  more 
time.  There  is  a  proper  care  taken  that  this  may  not  be  thought  plain  paper. — C.Q. 

Elsewhere  Gay  appeals  to  Mrs.  Howard  to  be  a  mediator  between 
the  Duchess  and  himself,  '  we  having  at  present  a  quarrel  about  a 
fishing  rod  ' ;  and  complains  that  her  Grace  '  hath  absolutely  forbid 
her  dog  to  be  fond  of  me.' 

But  matters  did  not  always  run  so  smoothly ;  for  her  Grace  had 
caprices,  which  had  to  be  humoured  carefully  or  there  was  trouble. 
Gay  in  one  letter  declared  that  she  was  a  professed  hater  of  common 
civility,  but  this  was  hardly  a  correct  description.  She  was  not 
naturally  churlish,  and  indeed  had  a  warm  affection  for  her  friends. 

1  Maids  of  Honour. 
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But  unless  all  went  well  with  her  she  would  not  be  bothered  with 
the  little  courtesies  which  oil  the  wheels  of  life.  She  left  letters 
unanswered,  and  if  her  friends  remonstrated  would  be  needlessly 
rude  to  them  one  moment  and  overwhelm  them  with  repentant 
apologies  the  next.  She  got  tired  of  their  company  after  a  time, 
and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  irritation  if  they  kept  her  from  the 
solitude  for  which  she  often  craved.  Thus,  as  she  tells  Mrs.  Howard, 
Lady  Harold  is  a  particularly  welcome  visitor  because  '  she  finds 
out  when  I  like  my  own  company,  and  at  such  times  she  likes  her 
own.'  She  always  insisted  on  having  her  own  way,  and  though  she 
often  appealed  for  advice  she  was  none  too  well  pleased  at  receiving 
it.  Some  of  her  cranks  may  have  been  due  to  indifferent  health, 
for,  like  so  many  of  her  contemporaries,  she  suffered  at  times  severely 
from  headaches,  and  also  from  '  a  strange  uneasiness  in  her  bones.' 
Perhaps,  too,  these  ailments  may  have  been  aggravated  by  her  irregular 
habits.  She  would  indulge  in  spasmodic  bursts  of  exercise,  followed 
by  long  periods  of  indolence,  which  may  not  have  harmonised  well 
with  the  ravenous  appetite  to  which  she  at  one  time  confessed.  By 
fits  and  starts  she  would  work  at  embroidery,  or  painting  and  drawing, 
but  her  restlessness  prevented  any  real  application  to  these  pursuits. 
Or,  again,  she  would  play  at  the  contemporary  equivalent  of  the  simple 
life.  Writing  to  Mrs.  Howard  on  the  9th  of  May,  1730,  Gay  says  : 
'  If  you  have  a  mind  to  know  what  she  hath  done  since  she  came 
here,  the  material  things  that  I  know  of  is  that  she  hath  worked  a 
rose  and  milked  a  cow.'  And  there  is  now  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  a  picture  of  her  as  a  Milkmaid  by  Jervas.  Mrs.  Howard 
seems  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  over  her,  and  we  find 
Lord  Cornbury  writing  in  1734  to  beg  that  Lady  Suffolk  (as  Mrs. 
Howard  had  then  become)  would  come  and  keep  the  Duchess  in 
order.  But  even  Lady  Suffolk's  gentle  spirit  was  stung  to  resentment 
by  the  Duchess's  slights,  and  she  sometimes  writes  quite  bitterly 
about  her.  Gay  was  more  circumspect,  being  content  to  submit 
to  her  imperious  protection  of  him  for  the  sake  of  the  luxuries  which 
gilded  his  chains.  He  began  also  to  affect  country  sports,  and  tells 
Swift  with  evident  pride  of  the  partridges  which  he  has  shot.  But 
the  Duchess  made  short  work  of  these  pretensions,  and  writes  to  Swift 
that  when  Gay  '  began  to  be  a  sportsman  he  had  like  to  have  killed 
a  dog  ;  and  now  every  day  I  expect  he  will  kill  himself.' 

Swift's  connection  with  the  Duchess  is  a  curious  incident  in  the 
life  of  each  of  them.  Intimate  it  was,  with  that  intimacy  which 
springs  to  the  surface  at  once  between  congenial  minds,  and  yet 
rigorously  distant,  for,  save  for  a  brief  acquaintance  in  her  child- 
hood, they  never  actually  met.  Gay  was  eager  to  bring  them  together, 
though  not  without  an  underlying  fear  of  the  consequences.  He 
dreaded,  with  some  reason,  the  possibility  of  friction  between  two  such 
headstrong  natures,  and  a  friction  which  might  easily  be  exacerbated 
VOL.  LXIil— No.  375  3  F 
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by  the  barbarity  of  Swift's  manners.  Accordingly,  while  he  kept 
stimulating  the  Duchess  to  send  Swift  an  invitation  to  Amesbury, 
he  was  trying  to  coax  Swift  to  accept  it,  and  to  behave  prettily  when 
he  came.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1729,  he  writes  to  Swift : 

To  the  lady  I  live  with  I  owe  my  life  and  fortune  ;  think  of  her  with  respect ; 
value  and  esteem  her  as  I  do  ;  never  more  despise  a  fork  with  three  prongs.  I 
wish  too  that  you  would  not  eat  from  the  point  of  your  knife.2  She  has  so 
much  goodness,  virtue,  and  generosity,  that  if  you  knew  her  you  would  have  a 
pleasure  in  obeying  her  as  I  do.  She  often  wishes  she  had  known  you. 

At  last  on  the  7th  of  November,  1730,  the  invitation  came,  in  a 
postscript ;  and  highly  characteristic  it  was  of  the  inviter.  *  I  would 
fain  have  you  come.  I  cannot  say  you  will  be  welcome,  for  I  do  not 
know  you,  and  perhaps  I  shall  not  like  you ;  but  if  I  do  not  (unless 
you  are  a  very  vain  person),  you  shall  know  my  thoughts  as  soon  as 
I  do  myself.' 

Meanwhile  Swift  had  written  to  Gay  begging  him  to  inform  the 
Duchess  with  regard  to  the  fork  question  that 

the  ill  management  of  forks  is  not  to  be  helped  when  they  are  only  bidental, 
which  happens  in  all  poor  houses,  especially  those  of  poets  ;  upon  which  account 
a  knife  was  absolutely  necessary  at  Mr.  Pope's  where  it  was  morally  impossible, 
with  a  bidental  fork,  to  convey  a  morsel  of  beef,  with  the  incumbrance  of  mustard 
and  turnips,  into  your  mouth  at  once.  And  her  Grace  hath  cost  me  thirty 
pounds  to  provide  tridents  for  fear  of  offending  her,  which  sum  I  desire  she  will 
please  return  to  me. 

When  her  invitation  arrives  he  proceeds  to  answer  it  with  an 
audacity  which  is  half  jest  and  half  earnest. 

Madam,  my  beginning  thus  low  [i.e.  low  down  on  the  paper]  is  meant  as  a 
mark  of  respect,  like  receiving  your  Grace  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  I  am  glad 
you  know  your  duty;  for  it  has  been  a  known  and  established  rule  above  twenty 
years  in  England  that  the  first  advances  have  been  constantly  made  by  all 
ladies  who  aspired  to  my  acquaintance,  and  the  greater  their  quality  the  greater 
were  their  advances.  Yet,  I  know  not  by  what  weakness,  I  have  condescended 
graciously  to  dispense  with  you  upon  this  important  article. 

Then  follows  some  playful  mock  negotiations  through  Gay,  who  is 
still  not  quite  easy  as  to  the  result  of  his  experiment. 

I  really  think  (he  writes  to  Swift  on  the  6th  of  December,  1730)  you  may 
safely  venture  to  Amesbury,  though  indeed  the  lady  here  likes  to  have  her  own 
way,  as  well  as  you  ;  which  may  sometimes  occasion  disputes  ;  and  I  tell  you 
beforehand,  that  I  cannot  take  your  part.  I  think  her  so  often  in  the  right, 
that  you  will  have  great  difficulty  to  persuade  me  she  is  hi  the  wrong. 

Poor  Gay ! 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1731,  Swift  writes  : 

Since  Mr.  Gay  affirms  that  you  love  your  own  way,  and  since  I  have  the  same 
perfection,  I  will  settle  that  matter  immediately  to  prevent  those  ill  conse- 

-  This  refers  to  an  incident  in  Pope's  house. 
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quences  he  apprehends.  Your  Grace  shall  have  your  own  way  in  all  places, 
except  your  own  house  and  the  domains  about  it.  There,  and  there  only,  I 
expect  to  have  mine  ;  so  that  you  have  all  the  world  to  reign  in,  bating  only  two 
or  three  hundred  acres,  and  two  or  three  houses  in  town  or  country.  I  will 
likewise  and  out  of  my  special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion, 
allow  you  to  be  right  against  all  human  kind,  except  myself,  and  to  be  never 
in  the  wrong  but  when  you  differ  from  me.  You  shall  have  a  greater  privilege 
in  the  third  article  of  speaking  your  mind :  which  I  shall  generously  allow 
you  to  do  now  and  then  even  to  myself,  and  only  rebuke  you  when  it  does  not 
please  me. 

Then  in  the  same  vein  he  goes  on  to  inquire  of  Gay  whether  the 
Duchess  has  a  clear  voice ;  whether  he  may  sit  close  to  her  on  her 
left,  as  his  right  ear  is  the  best ;  whether  the  parson  of  the  parish  can 
play  backgammon  and  hold  his  tongue  ;  whether  the  Duchess  has 
a  good  nurse  in  the  house,  and  how  long  she  will  keep  him.  '  When 
all  these  preliminaries  are  settled,5  he  concludes,  '  I  must  be  very 
poor,  very  sick,  or  dead  or  to  the  last  degree  unfortunate  if  I  do  not 
attend  you  at  Amesbury.' 

And  yet  he  never  went ;  though  the  Duchess  importuned  him 
repeatedly.  At  one  time  he  says  he  is  detained  by  a  law  suit,  at 
others  that  he  is  lame,  or  ill,  or  deaf ;  and  there  may  have  been  some 
substance  in  all  these  excuses,  but  the  true  reason  lay  deeper. 
Bitterly  as  he  reviled  the  fate  which  condemned  him  to  reside  in 
Ireland,  he  loved  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  his  Irish  position ; 
and  he  never  would  leave  it  though  he  had  many  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so. 

Gay  died  on  the  4th  of  December,  1732,  and  the  Duchess  felt 
his  loss  deeply.  She  made  some  further  efforts  to  induce  Swift  to 
visit  her  ;  but  these  proved  fruitless  and  all  intercourse  between  them 
seems  to  have  ceased  early  in  1734.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for  them 
both.  With  Gay  to  stage  manage  the  early  steps  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, this  might  indeed  have  warmed  into  a  friendship  making  a 
gracious  page  in  the  history  of  Swift's  none  too  gracious  life.  But 
without  him  the  inevitable  friction  might  easily  have  developed  into 
open  hostility ;  and  a  hostility  between  two  such  characters  would 
have  been  an  ugly  record. 

Meanwhile  the  Duchess  was  being  swept  once  more  into  the  vortex 
of  political  activity.  Walpole  had  triumphed  completely  in  1727, 
but  his  insatiable  greed  of  power  was  rapidly  sending  new  recruits 
into  the  enemy's  camp.  Pulteney  had  contrived  to  unite  the  various 
sections  of  malcontents — Whig  or  Tory — for  a  combined  attack 
upon  their  common  enemy.  This  attack  took  the  form  of  a  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act,  and  Sir  William  Wyndham  was 
selected  as  the  protagonist  to  deliver  it.  Walpole  met  this  by  a  fierce 
attack  upon  Bolingbroke,  which  impressed  the  House  so  powerfully 
that  the  motion  was  rejected  by  247  to  184. 

In  the  same  year  Walpole  was  returned  to  power  by  a  general 

3  F  2 
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election,  and  the  distracted  party  to  which  the  Duchess  belonged 
fell  back  once  more  into  the  cold  shade  of  opposition. 

The  debate  on  the  Septennial  Act  took  place  in  1734,  and  soon 
afterwards  we  hear  of  the  Duchess  in  Scotland  chaperoning  a  young 
cousin,  Jane  Leveson  Gower,  to  the  Edinburgh  balls  and  assemblies. 
She  writes  to  Lady  Suffolk  that  she  is  *  tired  to  death  with  politics 
and  elections,'  but  she  can  find  entertainment  in  studying  Scotch 
folk  and  their  customs.  They  all  eat  with  their  knives,  she  says, 
and  drink  '  dishes '  of  tea.  They  have  many  very  extraordinary 
fashions  and  her  own  '  tail '  makes  a  notable  appearance  among  them. 
In  August  of  the  same  year  she  is  at  Spa,  and  writes  to  Mrs.  Herbert 
of  '  a  most  excellent  good  repast '  at  Brussels  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  after  which '  to  be  sure  we  all  went  drunk  to  bed.' 

And  indeed,  though  the  Duchess's  political  sympathies  and 
animosities  were  keen  enough,  her  natural  sphere  was  in  the  social 
world.  Though  in  a  sense  she  loved  the  retirement  of  the  country, 
yet  London,  Bath,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  other  fashionable  resorts 
attracted  her  also.  High  rank  graced  by  rare  beauty  is  almost 
irresistible,  and  the  Duchess  used  this  combination  for  all  that  it  was 
worth.  Her  beauty  indeed  had  a  narrow  escape,  for  in  1728  she 
caught  smallpox,  but  fortunately  recovered  without  suffering  any 
disfigurement.  Mrs.  Delany  records  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
Duchess's  proud  confidence  in  her  charms.  At  the  coronation  of 
George  the  Second  she  alone  among  the  great  dames  '  despised  all 
adornments,  nor  had  not  one  jewel,  riband,  nor  puff  to  set  her  off.' 
The  general  opinion  pronounced  this  experiment  a  failure,  but  it  was 
quite  like  the  Duchess  to  have  made  it.  One  of  the  strongest  of  her 
caprices  was  to  be  unlike  other  people,  and  she  succeeded  admirably 
in  the  attempt.  Bolingbroke  nicknamed  her  '  Sa  Singularite ' ; 
Horace  Walpole,  more  bluntly,  '  the  mad  Duchess.'  This  oddity 
was  specially  displayed  in  her  dress.  In  1747,  after  a  good  deal 
of  intriguing,  she  had  obtained  permission  to  appear  again  at  Court, 
and  in  1763  Horace  Walpole  tells  Lord  Hertford  that  she  presented 
herself  there  in  a  gown  and  petticoat  of  red  flannel.  Making  all 
allowance  for  male  ignorance  on  such  a  subject,  and  Walpole's  ten- 
dency to  embroider  a  story,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  she  deliberately 
courted  the  peculiar  in  her  costume.  She  was  fond  of  wearing  an 
apron,  and  appeared  in  one  at  Court  after  this  garment  had  been 
forbidden  at  the  royal  Drawing  Eooms.  Her  entrance  being  opposed 
by  one  of  the  lords  in  waiting,  she  tore  it  off,  threw  it  in  his  face  and 
walked  on.  Beau  Nash  on  a  similar  occasion  took  the  law  into  his 
own  hands.  For  when  she  attempted  to  enter  the  ball  room  at  Bath 
wearing  an  apron  he  promptly  stripped  it  off,  and  threw  it  among 
the  ladies'  maids,  observing  that  none  but  Abigails  appeared  in  white 
aprons.  It  was  her  fancy  as  she  grew  older  to  disregard  the  changes 
of  fashion  and  to  adhere  obstinately  to  the  dress  of  her  younger  days. 
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Whitehead  touching  on  this  caprice  pays  a  tribute  of  admiration  to 
one 

Whose  beauty,  undisguised  by  art, 

Has  charm' d  so  much  and  charm' d  so  long. 

It  was  a  pretty  compliment,  and  by  no  means  altogether  untrue  ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ordinary  people  laughed  at  this  vagary, 
and  the  Duchess  was  a  little  sore  on  the  subject.  She  retaliated 
by  pouring  scorn,  as  Mrs.  Delany  tells  us,  on  the  fashionable  '  heads  ' 
and  dress  generally,  declaring  that  ladies'  shoebuckles  were  the  only 
part  of  their  costume  fit  to  be  looked  at.  In  a  letter  to  Swift,  of  the 
10th  of  November,  1733,  she  says  :  '  If  you  have  heard  of  my  figure 
abroad,  it  is  no  more  than  I  have  done  on  both  sides  of  my  ears 
(as  the  saying  is),  for  I  did  not  cut  and  curl  my  hair  like  a  sheep's 
head,  or  wear  one  of  their  trolloping  sacks  ;  and  by  so  doing  did  give 
offence.'  Criticism,  however,  did  not  move  her  determination,  and  in 
the  following  year  we  find  her  writing  to  Mrs.  Herbert  from  Spa 
(the  4th  of  August,  1734)  that  the  divers  dresses  of  the  procession  and 
mob  at  Antwerp  '  made  mine  not  in  the  least  remarkable,  though  it 
was,  is,  and  shall  be  just  the  same  my  Lord  Pembroke  laughed  at  so 
immoderately.'  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
strength  of  mind  which  enables  a  lady  to  adhere  to  a  costume  which 
suits  her,  in  disregard  of  the  passing  fashions.  But  it  seems  clear  that 
the  Duchess  must  have  strayed  much  further  than  this  from  the 
beaten  track.  An  attire  which  was  merely  old-fashioned  would  never 
have  provoked  so  much  active  comment,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  was 
sometimes  so  peculiar  as  to  disguise  her  sex.  For  Lord  Cornbury 
adds  a  mischievous  postscript  to  the  above  letter, '  she  has  been  called 
Sir  upon  the  road  above  twenty  times.' 

But  the  Duchess's  wilfulness  found  more  active  outlets  than  mere 
eccentricity ;  and  from  one  of  her  escapades  it  appears  that  she  had 
in  her  the  makings  of  a  useful  suffragette.  The  incident  is  recorded 
both  by  Mrs.  Delany  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  the  account 
of  the  latter,  as  might  be  expected,  being  much  the  most  spirited. 
In  May,  1738,  a  warm  debate  was  expected  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  was  accordingly  determined  that  ladies  should  be  excluded,  and  the 
gallery  reserved  entirely  for  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
'  Notwithstanding  which  determination  a  tribe  of  dames  resolved  to 
show  on  this  occasion  that  neither  men  nor  laws  could  resist  them.' 
This  heroic  band  was  rather  curiously  constituted.  Besides  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry,  the  Duchess  of  Ancaster,  Lady  Westmorland, 
Lady  Cobham,  Lady  Archibald  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.  Fortescue, 
and  Lady  Frances  Saunderson,  it  included  the  sprightly  but  re- 
spectable Mrs.  Pendarves  (afterwards  Mrs.  Delany),  Lady  Charlotte 
Edwin,  the  converted  sinner  of  fashion,  and  the  saintly  Lady  Hunting- 
don, the  amateur  apostle  of  Methodism.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
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they  presented  themselves  at  the  door,  and  were  informed  by  Sir 
William  Saunderson  that  the  Chancellor  had  forbidden  their  ad- 
mittance. 

The  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  as  head  of  the  squadron,  pished  at  the  ill- 
breeding  of  a  mere  lawyer,  and  desired  him  to  let  them  upstairs  privately.  After 

some  modest  refusals,  he  swore  by  G he  would  not  let  them  in.     Her  Grace 

with  a  noble  warmth  answered,  by  G they  would  come  in  in  spite  of  the 

Chancellor  and  the  whole  House. 

After  this  the  battle  began  in  earnest.  The  Lords  tried  to  tire 
the  ladies  out,  closed  the  doors,  and  ordered  that  no  persons  at  all 
were  to  be  admitted  till  the  siege  was  raised.  These  dauntless  women, 
however,  remained  at  their  post  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  '  every  now 
and  then  playing  vollies  of  thumps,  kicks,  and  raps  against  the 
door,  with  so  much  violence  that  the  speakers  in  the  House  were 
scarce  heard.'  These  tactics  failing,  they  had  recourse  to  stratagem, 
and  the  two  Duchesses  commanded  a  dead  silence  of  half  an  hour. 
The  Lords  fell  into  the  trap,  and,  as  the  Commons  werejgrowing 
impatient,  the  doors  were  thrown  open.  In  rushed  the  ladies — 

pushed  aside  their  competitors,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  front  rows  of  the 
gallery.  They  stayed  there  till  after  eleven,  when  the  House  rose  ;  and  during 
the  debate  gave  applause,  and  showed  marks  of  dislike,  not  only  by  smiles  and 
winks  (which  have  always  been  allowed  in  these  cases),  but  by  noisy  laughs  and 
apparent  contempts  ;  which  is  supposed  the  true  reason  why  poor  Lord  Hervey 
spoke  miserably. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  had  gone  over  to  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  attached  himself  openly  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
Duchess  also  continued  her  political  intrigues  fitfully,  and  there  are 
some  rambling  and  mysterious  letters  of  hers  in  1736  and  1737  to  Ann 
Pitt  and  others. 

Walpole's  final  overthrow  in  1742  did  not  greatly  affect  the  fortunes 
of  the  Queensberry  family  ;  but  a  few  years  later  these  were  darkened 
by  domestic  calamities.  In  1753  Lord  Cornbury  (who  had  then  become 
Lord  Hyde),  to  whom  the  Duchess  was  extremely  attached,  was  killed 
in  Paris  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Eight  months  later  he  was  followed 
to  the  grave  by  his  father.  In  1754  her  eldest  son,  Lord  Drumlanrig, 
shot  himself  accidentally  with  a  pistol,  leaving  a  widowed  bride  behind 
him.  In  the  following  year  Lord  Charles  Douglas,  her  remaining  son, 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  the  Lisbon  earthquake  ;  but  his  fate 
was  only  deferred,  for  he  died  unmarried  in  1756.  And  thus  the 
dukedom  passed  away  from  their  line  to  William  Douglas,  third  Earl  of 
March  (the  notorious  '  old  Q.'  of  later  days),  who  succeeded  to  it  in 
1778  on  the  death  of  'Kitty's'  husband.  The  Duchess  felt  the 
loss  of  her  brother  deeply,  but  she  was  prostrated  with  grief  at  the 
death  of  her  eldest  son.  Mrs.  Delany,  who  is  rather  fond  of  pious 
reflections,  observes  in  reference  to  Lord  Hyde's  death  that  if  it 
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should  give  the  Duchess  *  a  serious  and  right  way  of  thinking,  the  event, 
melancholy  as  it  is,  may  prove  a  happiness  to  her ;  and  as  she  has 
good  sense  and  many  good  qualities,  I  hope  she  will  make  a  proper 
use  of  this  great  chastisement.'  But  hers  was  a  nature  not  easily 
to  be  chastened  ;  and  though  misfortunes  did  not  sour  her  affections, 
they  seem  to  have  made  her  more  reckless  in  her  waywardness.  Never 
too  careful  about  giving  offence  to  her  friends,  she  seemed  at  times 
positively  to  go  out  of  her  way  to  flout  them.  Even  in  her  earlier  days 
her  hospitalities  were  often  disfigured  with  affronts.  On  one  occasion 
in  1745  she  had  sent  an  invitation  to  Lady  Emily  Lennox  which  her 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Eichmond,  was  unable  to  answer  at  once. 
Whereupon,  as  Horace  Walpole  relate^  '  the  Queensberry  then  sent 
word  that  she  had  made  up  her  company,  and  desired  to  be  excused 
from  having  Lady  Emily's  ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  card  wrote  "  Too 
great  a  trust."  We  may  perhaps  detect  an  echo  of  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  Duchess's  wayward  hospitality  in  a  letter  of  Pope's 
to  Martha  Blount,  where  he  writes  '  Pray  ask  the  Duchess  of  Queens  - 
berry  (if  you  can  contrive  to  ask  her  without  seeing  her)  what  she 
means  by  forgetting  you  are  as  good  a  dancer  as  some  she  invites.' 
Horace  Walpole  thus  describes  to  Mann  one  of  her  masquerades  in 
1748  :  *  The  Duchess  as  mad  as  you  remember  her.  She  had  stuck  up 
notices  about  dancing,  as  you  see  at  public  bowling  greens  ;  turned  half 
the  company  out  at  twelve  ;  kept  those  she  liked  to  supper ;  and,  in 
short,  contrived  to  do  an  agreeable  thing  in  the  rudest  manner  imagin- 
able.' Her  invitations,  too,  would  contain  irritating  mistakes,  some 
of  which  looked  more  like  mischief  than  accident.  The  Duchess  of 
Bedford  seems  to  have  resented  some  affront  of  this  kind,  whereupon 
she  received  the  following  couplet  from  her  hostess  : 

Come  with  a  whistle,  and  come  with  a  call, 
Come  with  a  good  will  or  come  not  at  all. 

Horace  Walpole's  experiences  at  one  of  her  balls  in  1764  shall  be 
given  in  his  own  words  : 

The  gallery  where  they  danced  was  very  cold.  Lord  Lorn,  George  Selwyn, 
and  I  retired  into  a  little  room,  and  sat  comfortably  by  the  fire.  The  Duchess 
looked  in,  said  nothing,  and  sent  a  smith  to  take  the  hinges  of  .the  door  off. 
We  understood  the  hint,  and  left  the  room,  and  so  did  the  smith  the  door.  This 
was  pretty  legible. 

Moreover  she  carried  into  social  matters  not  only  personal  caprice 
but  political  prejudice.  We  learn  from  a  private  letter  that  in  1740 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  some  others  organised  a  set  of  subscrip- 
tion dances  at  Heidegger's  rooms.  On  the  day  before  the  first  of 
these  the  Duchess  wrote  to  Lord  Conway  desiring  him  to  send  word  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  keep  away,  otherwise  neither  she  nor  any  of  her 
friends  would  come.  Lord  Conway  politely  declined  to  accede  to  this 
request ;  whereupon  the  Duchess  returned  to  the  charge,  offering  on 
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her  part  to  keep  Pulteney  away  ;  but  Lord  Con  way  remained  obdurate. 
Finally  she  came  with  an  ill  grace,  and  '  took  care  to  show  it  was  so 
much  a  contre-cceur  as  to  cast  a  cloud  on  the  whole  assembly.'  In 
consequence  of  this  disagreeable  incident  most  of  the  subscribers 
withdrew  their  names. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  irritation  which  conduct  like  this 
would  arouse  ;  and  yet  the  charm  of  the  woman  seemed  to  carry  her 
through  it  all.  Horace  Walpole,  who  detested  anything  outrageous, 
thanked  Heaven  fervently  that  at  Strawberry  Hill  the  Thames  was 
between  him  and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry.  But  however  severely 
he  might  criticise  her  behaviour,  he  always  had  the  liveliest  admiration 
for  her  beauty.  Indeed  her  npwer  of  captivation  was  an  appreciable 
asset  of  the  Bolingbroke  party.  The  elder  Pitt,  who  joined  the 
Patriots  in  1735,  when  he  was  twenty-seven,  seems  to  have  been  a 
good  deal  under  her  influence.  Horace  Walpole  in  1746  speaks  of 
Pitt's  caprices  being  '  in  excellent  training  ;  for  he  is  governed  by  her 
mad  Grace  of  Queensberry.'  A  year  later  we  hear  that  Pitt  was  not 
present  at  the  reading  of  the  Bill  for  taking  away  the  Heritable  Juris- 
dictions in  Scotland,  '  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  having  ordered 
him  to  have  gout.' 

By  the  time  George  the  Third  came  to  be  crowned  she  was  sixty- 
one  ;  yet  in  the  coronation  procession — as  Horace  tells  us — she  still 
'  looked  well,  though  her  locks  milkwhite.'  Mrs.  Delany  writes  to 
Mrs.  Port,  '  I  am,  thank  God,  well  in  health,  and  put  as  good  a  face 
upon  ye  matter  as  age  and  wrinkles  will  allow,  though  not  so  beautiful, 
young  and  blooming  as  my  contemporary  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry.' 
This  was  in  April,  1776,  and  on  the  20th  of  July,  1777,  the  Duchess  was 
dead.  Her  death  was  as  strange  as  her  life,  for  she  died  of  a  surfeit  of 
cherries  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  and  retaining  to  the  end  her 
extraordinary  beauty.  Two  years  after  her  death  Horace  Walpole 
writes  to  Lady  Ossory  : 

Lady  Jane  Scott  has  found  in  a  cabinet  at  Ham  a  most  enchanting  picture 
by  Zincke  of  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  which  the  Duke  always  carried  in  his 
pocket.3  It  is  as  simple  as  my  Cowley,  in  white  with  hairs  all  flowing,  and 
beautiful  as  the  Houris  in  Guido's  '  Aurora,'  and  very  like  her  to  the  last  moment. 

In  viewing  her  life  as  a  whole,  her  eccentricities  of  course  stand 
out  prominently ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  she  was 
nothing  but  an  intellectual  crank  or  a  social  madcap.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  supremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  compact  appreciation  of 
her  character.  The  most  contradictory  opinions  passed  current 
about  her,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  were  all  true.  For  her 
conflicting  characteristics  did  not  modify  each  other,  but  co-existed 
unchanged  in  a  perpetual  antagonism.  She  had  many  excellent 
qualities  of  head  and  heart.  She  was  a  blameless  wife,  a  devoted 

3  The  Duke  died  on  the  20th  of  October,  1778. 
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mother,  an  affectionate  sister,  and,  where  she  gave  her  friendship, 
a  loyal  and  loving  friend.  Swift's  letters  on  the  death  of  Gay  are 
incredibly  cold.  '  I  would  endeavour  to  comfort  myself,'  he  writes 
to  Pope,  '  upon  the  loss  of  friends  as  I  do  upon  the  loss  of  money : 
by  turning  to  my  account  book  and  seeing  whether  I  have  enough 
left  for  my  support.'  The  warm-hearted  Duchess,  to  whom  the  letter 
was  shown,  utterly  repudiates  this  frigid  view. 

I  differ  with  you,  that  it  is  possible  to  comfort  oneself  for  the  loss  of  friends 
as  one  does  upon  the  loss  of  money.  I  think  I  could  live  on  very  little  nor  think 
myself  poor,  or  be  thought  so  ;  but  a  little  friendship  could  never  satisfy  me  ; 
and  I  could  never  expect  to  find  such  another  support  as  my  poor  friend.  In 
almost  everything  but  friends,  another  of  the  same  name  may  do  as  well ;  but 
friend  is  more  than  a  name  if  it  be  anything. 

Her  tender  care  of  Gay  shows  that  this  was  not  mere  lip-service 
at  friendship's  shrine.  And  moreover,  we  learn  incidentally  that  she 
nursed  Mrs.  Delany  through  a  troublesome  illness,  preparing  '  tisans 
and  balsamic  draughts '  for  the  patient  with  her  own  hands.  Her 
native  faults  were  aggravated  by  her  environment,  which  allowed 
them  to  run  riot ;  but  had  they  been  subjected  to  a  wholesome  control, 
freer  play  would  have  been  given  to  the  better  elements  of  her  character. 
Imperium,  nisi  imperasset,  comparasset.  She  might  have  won  a 
worthier  reputation  in  a  humbler  sphere,  whose  conditions  would 
have  taught  her  to  obey  before  she  essayed  to  command.  But  the 
greatness  of  her  position  and  the  homage  paid  to  her  beauty  were  a 
bad  discipline  for  a  nature  like  hers.  Had  she  been  duly  schooled  by 
criticism  and  reproof,  instead  of  being  pampered  by  wholesale  adula- 
tion, the  vigour  which  went  to  emphasise  her  defects  might  well  have 
given  strength  and  stability  to  her  virtues.  For  with  all  her  pride, 
her  intolerance,  and  her  self-will,  she  had  a  sensitive  and  sympathetic 
nature.  Often  enough  she  showed  scanty  consideration  for  her  friends, 
but  none  the  less  she  winced  under  their  reproaches. 

She  owns  also  to  some  feminine  fears  which  she  nevertheless  tries 
to  conquer.  Thus  she  forces  herself  to  ride,  though  she  is  a  nervous 
horsewoman.  And  always  in  wait  for  her  were  her  headaches,  under 
which  she  would  at  times  break  down  completely,  even  in  the  middle 
of  a  letter.  Her  flatterers  were  a  servile  tribe,  who  frequently  reviled 
her  behind  her  back.  Lady  Suffolk  remarks  to  Gay,  '  I  am  much 
more  her  humble  servant  than  those  who  tell  her  so  every  day.' 
Pope,  who  often  deserved  Atterbury's  bitter  description  of  him — 
'  Mens  curva  in  corpore  curvo ' — could  not,  in  spite  of  his  outward 
friendship  with  the  Duchess,  resist  launching  a  spiteful  epigram — 
anonymously — at  her. 

Did  Caelia's  person  and  her  sense  agree 
What  mortal  could  behold  her  and  be  free  ? 
But  nature  has  in  pity  to  mankind 
Enrich' t  the  image  and  debas't  the  mind. 
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The  sneer  was  not  only  spiteful  but  untrue.  The  Duchess's  intellect 
was  not  of  the  first  order,  but  it  was  bright  and  alert,  and  not  in  the 
least  debased.  Young,  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  was  another  of  her 
humble  servants — to  her  face.  Behind  her  back  he  writes  to  the 
Duchess  of  Portland  : 

The  Duchess  is,  as  your  Grace  says,  very  entertaining,  and  so  are  all  oddities  ; 
peevishness  and  pride  are  in  their  own  nature  the  most  ridiculous  things  in  the 
world,  and  therefore  must  be  extremely  entertaining  to  such  as  only  see,  not 
suffer  from  them.  If  Mr.  Foot  would  take  her  Grace  well  off,  you  would  find 
her  much  more  entertaining  still. 

Ungenerous  as  these  remarks  were  in  the  mouth  of  a  professed 
friend,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  was  some  ground  for  them. 
Lady  Suffolk  repeatedly  declared,  and  Gay  echoes  the  comment,  that 
the  Duchess  thought  better  of  herself  than  of  anybody  else.  This 
was  not  only  true  in  itself,  but  it  was  the  true  explanation  of  much 
that  was  least  amiable  in  her  character.  For  her  self-esteem  did  not 
rest  on  a  dignified  appreciation  of  her  own  powers,  but  on  the  extra- 
vagant assumptions  of  an  untamed  arrogance.  Still  we  cannot 
withhold  some  sympathy  for  a  character  which,  with  so  many  lovable 
qualities,  yet  failed  to  attract  much  love,  and  a  life  which,  surrounded 
by  all  the  conditions  of  success,  yet  ended  more  or  less  in  failure. 
There  is  a  quaint  summary  of  her  by  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Grower 
in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Delany  informing  her  of  the  Duchess's  death  : 

Her  Grace  of  Queensberry  departed  last  ffriday  morn.  I  sent  to  know  if 
report  said  true  ;  ye  serv1  confirm'd  it,  yl  after  five  days  illness  she  was  just 
dead  of  a  complaint  on  her  breast.  There  went  a  soul  of  whim  !  but  no  life  of 
pleasure  !  for  tho'  all  at  home  was  at  her  devotion,  she  never  seem'd  to  be 
sensible  of  ye  hapiness,  from  her  own  disposition.  An  extensive  triffling  genius, 
innumerable  plans,  all  productive  of  disapointmts. 

This  is  certainly  the  impression  which  her  career  leaves  upon  us  : 
a  career  lit  up  by  many  bright  spots,  and  darkened  less  by  positive 
misdeeds  than  by  failures  ;  the  failures  of  an  '  extensive  '  genius  which 
frittered  itself  away  in  trifling  pursuits.  A  pettier  character  than  hers 
might  have  emerged  unscathed,  but  for  her  large  nature  this  mis- 
directed energy  brought  an  inexorable  penalty  of  weariness  and 
ennui.  And  as  we  take  leave  of  her  we  cannot  but  feel  that  if 
there  is  much  in  her  life  to  condemn,  there  is  also  much  to  admire, 
and  perhaps  still  more  to  pity. 

NORMAN  PEARSON. 
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POPE,  who  declared  '  all  nature  art,  unknown  to  thee,'  deemed 
chance  '  direction  which  thou  can'st  not  see.'  He  must  have  been 
a  fly-fisher.  He  could  never  have  arrived  at  such  a  thought  by 
playing  or  by  watching  billiards.  That  is  a  pastime  in  connection 
with  which  there  is  real  need  for  the  word  '  fluke.'  To  be  sure,  any 
erratic  shot  at  billiards,  whether  scoring  or  a  failure,  falls  into  the 
scope  of  his  definition  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  result  is  so  astonishingly 
unexpected  that  neither  player  nor  onlooker  is  tempted  to  search  for 
the  unseen  and  involuntary  direction.  The  incidents  of  golf,  in  a  less 
complex  way,  are  similar.  Your  opponent,  howsoever  sweet  of 
temper,  exclaims  '  Fluke  !  '  to  himself,  if  not  to  you,  when  you  take 
a  short  hole  in  one  from  the  tee.  He  believes  what  he  says,  too. 
On  reflection  he  would  admit  that,  as  you  aimed  at  the  hole,  you  are 
not  without  cause  for  pride  in  that  the  ball  is  in  it ;  but  he  would  not 
admit  that  luck  made  no  contribution  to  your  success.  You  do  not 
suffer  such  obloquy  in  fly-fishing.  If  you  catch  many  trout,  you  are 
acknowledged  to  be  a  skilled  hand  ;  if  on  a  good  day  you  catch  none, 
or  only  a  few,  you  are  taken  to  be  a  duffer.  Anyone,  even  if  he  be  a 
mathematician,  may  say  '  Good  luck  !  '  on  seeing  you  set  out  for 
stream  or  lake  ;  but  he  would  not  mention  luck  on  beholding  your 
basket  well  plenished  in  the  evening.  Instinctively  it  is  assumed 
that  what  is  called  chance  has  but  little  to  do  with  fly-fishing.  Is 
that  a  mistake  ?  One  must  perceive  that  in  fishing  there  really  are 
incidents  which  could  hardly  be  estimated  without  reference  to  the 
notion  which  the  word  *  fluke  '  expresses.  For  example,  when  you  raise 
and  play  and  capture  a  particularly  fine  fish  in  a  lake,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  luck  has  helped  you.  You  did  not  know  that  the  fish 
was  just  below  where  your  cast  fell,  and  in  that  respect  you  were 
undoubtedly  a  favourite  of  fortune.  Similarly,  you  may  choose  the 
very  fly  for  which  the  fish  are  on  the  outlook,  and  obviously  you  are 
rightly  to  be  considered  lucky  if  your  choice  has  been  at  random. 
These  possibilities,  however,  seem  to  cover  the  scope  of  flukes  in  fly- 
fishing, and  they  are  comparatively  unimportant.  Chance  really 
does  play  but  a  small  part  in  angling. 

That,  it  would  seem,  is  chief  among  the  causes  why  the  sport  is  so 
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engrossing.  The  experiences  of  two  or  three  seasons  are  sufficient  to 
make  any  observant  person  perceive  that  the  relations  of  the  trout 
to  the  flies  are  at  all  times  governed  by  natural  laws.  Are  the  fish  not 
rising  ?  There  is  a  reason.  Are  they  rising  very  well  ?  There  is  a 
reason.  In  either  case  the  reason  is  theoretically  ascertainable.  There 
is  never  any  element  of  freakishness  in  the  conduct  of  the  trout. 

These  statements  have  been  denied  by  men  entitled  to  speak  as 
with  authority.  See,  for  example,  what  is  said  on  Angling  in  the 
Current  number  of  The  Edinburgh  Review.  It  is  argued  that  your 
box  or  book  cannot  usefully  hold  flies  of  more  than  a  few 
patterns.  The  few  are  a  variable  number,  ranging  from  half-a- 
dozen  to  three  dozen ;  but  even  the  longest  list  represents  only 
a  small  selection  of  the  insects  on  which  trout  feed.  This  is 
an  implicit  assurance  that  within  certain  limits  one  lure  is  as  good 
as  another.  It  means  that  a  lure,  to  be  successful,  does  not  need 
to  be  particularly  like  the  insect  on  which  the  trout  are  feeding. 
The  authorities,  it  is  true,  make  exception  in  the  case  of  the  Mayfly, 
which  is  of  various  hues  and  sizes,  and  is  imitated  with  exceeding 
care,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  March  Brown  and  the  Alder,  which  also 
are  honoured  by  elaborately  studious  effigies  ;  but  they  are  not  exacting 
as  to  the  size  or  the  tints  of  lures  in  the  imitation  of  smaller  insects. 
The  notion  is  that  the  small  flies  are  sufficiently  similar  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  each  of  the  standard  patterns  will  represent  a  good  many 
insects  effectively. 

Now,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  lures  which  are  made  scrupulously 
according  to  the  natural  models  are  large.  They  represent  insects 
which  are  easily  seen  on  the  water  or  in  the  air.  Their  shapes  and 
colours  are  readily  manifest  to  the  human  eye.  Many  of  the  other 
insects  are  either  so  small  or  so  elusive  in  their  colours  that  they  are 
apt  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  angler.  Thus  it  seems  possible  that 
the  general  derogation  of  the  belief  that  you  should  have  lures  according 
to  many  patterns  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  what  the  angler 
can  see  definitely  the  fish  see  definitely,  and  that  about  what  the 
angler  cannot  identify  the  fish  are  equally  at  a  loss. 

This  assumption,  that  the  eyesight  of  man  and  that  of  the  trout 
are  similar,  is  too  easy-going  to  be  accepted  in  confidence.  It  is  dis- 
proved by  experience  such  as  must  have  fallen  to  the  lots  of  all  men 
who  have  fished  in  earnest.  Who  has  not  at  least  once  found  the 
trout  rising  so  persistently  at  some  particular  lure  that  by  and  by 
it  became  tattered  beyond  recognition  ?  That  this  does  happen,  and 
that  not  infrequently,  is  no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  saying,  common 
on  many  streams,  '  Never  change  a  fly  so  long  as  the  fish  are  taking 
it.'  I  myself  once  found  a  Saltoun,  after  the  wings  had  been  torn  off 
and  only  the  black  body  remained,  enticing  the  trout  as  rapidly  as 
it  could  be  cast  upon  the  water.  It  may  be  thought  that,  as  a  lure 
without  wings  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  lure  with  wings,  whilst  the 
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trout  rose  at  it  in  either  state  with  equal  eagerness,  this  testimony 
proves  too  much.  Does  it  ?  If  either  of  the  other  flies  on  the  cast  at 
the  same  time  had  been  as  attractive  as  the  Saltoun  I  should  perceive 
that  it  did  ;  but  the  other  lures  were  of  no  avail  at  all,  and  one  of 
them  was  a  Greenwell,  which  has  a  general  resemblance  to  a  Saltoun. 
That  day  it  was  a  Saltoun  that  the  trout  wanted ;  they  rose  at  it 
with  extraordinary  avidity  ;  and  where  it  was  within  view  they  would 
take  no  other  lure.  Beyond  being  obliged  to  think  that  the  fat 
black  busking  of  the  hook  made  the  lure  resemble  something  in  nature 
for  which  the  trout  were  foraging,  it  seems  impossible  to  tell  why 
the  lure  did  just  as  well  without  wings  as  it  had  done  with  them  ; 
but  who  shall  deny  that  the  incident  was  a  proof  that  trout  dis- 
criminate among  flies  ? 

It  was  not  an  exceptional  incident.  There  are  innumerable 
analogies,  at  least  one  of  which  will  be  recalled  to  the  memory  of 
every  well-seasoned  angler.  The  discrimination  of  the  trout  is  less 
frequently  witnessed  in  the  case  of  a  fly  that  loses  its  wings  through 
wear  and  tear  than  in  the  case  of  some  fly  that,  become  damaged,  is 
discarded  for  another  of  the  same  pattern.  Occasionally  you  have 
no  sport,  or  only  a  rise  now  and  then,  for  hours  ;  and  you  look  at  the 
sky,  and  see  it  dismal ;  or  at  the  flies,  and  suspect  that  the  droppers, 
instead  of  standing  well  out,  are  in  limp  contact  with  the  cast ;  then, 
without  much  hope,  you  put  on  another  set,  and  from  that  moment 
you  have  trout  after  trout  as  quickly  as  you  can  ply  !  This  may 
befall  when,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  there  is  no  great  rise  of  insects. 
What  is  the  cause  ?  It  is  simply  that  you  have  found  a  lure  repre- 
senting an  insect  on  which  the  fish  are  feeding  or  are  willing  to  feed. 
The  trout  seem  to  have  lost  discretion.  On  ordinary  days  you 
approach  them  with  much  care,  crouching  or  otherwise  out  of  sight ; 
but  now,  so  eager  are  they  to  snap  at  what  you  offer,  they  seem  not  to 
heed  your  presence,  and  sometimes  rush  at  the  lure  when  it  is 
within  three  yards  of  your  feet.  Now  and  then  this  happens  amid 
conditions  of  weather  that  do  not  appear  to  be  good.  It  is  invariably, 
as  far  as  I  have  had  experience,  a  lure  of  definite  pattern  that  brings 
about  the  wonderful  sport.  Trout  even  distinguish  between  the  sex 
of  the  insects  strewn  upon  or  in  the  water,  sometimes,  for  example, 
preferring  the  male  March  Brown  to  the  female,  or  the  female  to  the 
male  ;  and  in  the  colours  of  wings  and  bodies  of  lures,  from  the  largest 
to  the  smallest,  there  are  gradations  which  they  see  and  act  upon. 

It  is  not  implied  that  it  is  impossible  to  catch  fish  with  lures  which 
are  not  precisely  like  the  insects  wanted  at  the  moment.  That  is 
possible,  and  often  happens  ;  but  when  it  does  happen  it  tempts  the 
angler  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  It  seems  to  bear  out  the  notion 
that  one  lure  is  as  good  or  nearly  as  good  as  another  ;  but  the  seeming 
is  illusory.  If  the  angler  had  on  his  cast  the  exactly  opportune  fly, 
he  would  raise  but  few  fish,  if  any,  at  either  of  the  others.  When  they 
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cannot  see  a  better,  trout  will  occasionally  take  a  fly  that  is  not  quite 
what  they  want ;  but  when  they  do  see  a  better,  that  is  the  only  fly 
which  really  interests  them. 

Why,  then,  should  we  set  a  limit,  voluntarily  or  under  authority, 
to  the  number  of  patterns  ?  One  can  imagine  an  answer.  It  is  to 
the  effect  that,  even  if  the  belief  in  a  few  patterns  as  a  sufficient  basis 
for  the  hope  of  the  best  possible  sport  has  to  be  abandoned,  a  limit  is 
still  desirable.  The  pleasure  of  angling,  it  will  be  said,  lies  less  in 
catching  trout  than  in  casting  at  them  amid  beautiful  scenes ;  more 
than  a  few  patterns  lead  to  perplexity  ;  besides,  as  the  stock  must  be 
preserved,  it  is  not  well  to  take  as  many  trout  as  possible. 

This  is  not  part  of  an  imaginary  conversation.  It  is  what  certain 
eminent  anglers  sometimes  say  and  alwaj^s  write.  It  cannot  be  an 
affectation ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  strange  doctrine.  Does  it  not  seem 
to  argue  a  love  of  loafing  rather  than  a  love  of  life  ?  Far  from  being 
an  irksome  trouble,  the  search  for  the  right  fly  should  surely  be  a 
pastime  as  interesting  as  the  search  for  the  right  word  in  a  difficult 
sentence,  and  the  delight  of  finding  it  is  great.  Often,  in  reading 
books  on  sport  in  the  South  of  England,  one  is  almost  obliged  to 
wonder  whether  the  right  fly  ever  is  found  by  the  authors.  One 
cannot  reconcile  the  thought  of  their  finding  it  with  their  habitual 
indifference  to  the  weight  of  baskets.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe 
that  any  man  who  had  even  once  found  trout  coming  at  the  flies 
as  they  do  now  and  then  come  would  consider  too  irksome  any  trouble 
taken  to  bring  the  great  rise  about.  The  great  rise  is  a  revelation 
that  once  for  all  puts  the  mood  of  prose-poetry  in  the  mind  of  the 
ordinary  angler  into  strict  subjection  to  the  hope  of  sport.  In  con- 
nection with  the  angler's  interests,  prose-poetry,  either  as  a  mood 
or  as  a  product,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  encouraged.  It  blurs  the  intellect. 
It  pays  no  respect  to  the  interests  of  ordinary  men.  Certain  eminent 
literary  anglers  may  think  it  incredible  that  some  others  unashamedly 
consider  the  trout  to  be  more  important  than  the  aspect  of  the  meadow- 
sweet or  of  the  ambient  air ;  yet  that  is  the  case.  Indeed,  there  is 
many  a  fellow-creature  to  whom  a  stroll  by  the  loveliest  riverside 
is  not  a  pleasure  unless  he  has  a  rod  in  hand.  We  are  told  that  a 
person  of  that  kind  is  a  poacher  by  nature  and  probably  in  act.  Well, 
1  I'd  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon  than  such  a  Roman  '  as  the 
censor ;  rather  a  poacher  than  a  prose-poet ;  and  I  will  give  reasons 
for  rebellion.  There  is  urgent  need  for  plain-speaking  on  the  subject. 
Last  season  The  Times,  which  has  of  late  been  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  field  sports,  published  an  article  in  praise  of  the  Hampshire 
trout-streams  and  of  the  method  of  angling  in  them.  Then  the  writer 
of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  made  a  strange  statement.  He  said  that  in 
Hampshire  artificially-bred  and  captive  trout  were  fed  on  horse-flesh 
until  they  weighed  two  pounds  ;  that  they  were  turned  into  streams  a 
few  days  before  the  arrival  of  anglers  from  London ;  and  that  these 
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tame  fish  were  the  game  which  the  dry-fly  purist,  our  censor,  some- 
times caught  while  admiring  the  wild  flowers  and  the  balmy  wind. 
Could  this  be  true  ?  Was  the  South  of  England  idyl  rotten  at  the 
core  ?  Other  writers  to  The  Times  refused  to  believe  the  scandal, 
which  was  flouted  in  the  journals  of  sport.  Alas,  the  story,  which 
had  horrified  anglers  all  over  the  land,  turned  out  to  be  at  least  partly 
true.  The  truth  was  formally  acknowledged.  Anyone  who  has 
watched  the  rearing  of  trout  in  a  glass  tank,  as  in  the  aquarium  to  be 
seen  at  the  Crystal  Palace  not  long  ago,  will  realise  what  the  truth 
meant.  Trout  born  and  grown  in  a  state  of  nature  do  not  lose  their 
instincts,  some  of  which  are  self -protective ;  but  trout  brought  up  in 
captivity  become  tame  and  trusting.  Throw  a  handful  of  things- 
to-eat  into  the  tank,  or  into  the  pond,  and  they  will  instantly  rush 
at  the  tit-bits  without  the  slightest  fear.  They  would  do  so  if  each  of 
the  bits  concealed  a  hook.  Now,  this  acquired  rashness  continues 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  fish  have  been  put  into  a  stream ; 
indeed,  there  is  reason  for  questioning  whether  the.  native  instincts 
are  ever  recovered.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  leisurely  gentlemen 
who,  catching  fish  of  that  kind,  calmly  assume  and  publicly  declare 
that  we  rustic  anglers,  mainly  in  respect  that  we  use  more  than  one 
fly  at  a  time  and  do  not  mind  if  the  lures  dip  a  little  below  the  surface, 
take  trout  by  unsportsmanlike  methods  ? 

Do  not  let  us  think  anything  uncharitable.  There  is  no  real 
reason  to  do  so.  The  error  is  of  the  head  rather  than  being  of  the 
heart.  It  is  the  result  of  the  prose-poetry  habit  to  which  many 
anglers  in  the  South  have  abandoned  themselves.  Esthetic  emotions 
are  not  invariably  good.  Under  their  influence  the  brain  may  become 
as  balmy  as  the  breezes  of  an  ordinary  summer.  Certainly  it  loses 
touch  with  the  facts  of  nature.  Except  in  respect  that  in  the  South 
it  is  generally  recognised  as  '  bad  form '  to  take  trout  of  less  than  a 
certain  size,  all  the  notions  of  the  Hampshire  school,  which  is  very 
influential  among  country  cousins,  are  demonstrably  absurd.  Its 
limit  to  the  variety  of  flies  has  been  shown  to  be  unnatural  and  there- 
fore unscientific.  The  understanding  that  its  method  of  angling, 
with  one  fly  at  a  time  and  that  fly  oiled,  is  a  much  finer  art  than  the 
method  generally  practised  elsewhere  is  equally  frail.  The  art,  says 
one  of  its  recent  exponents  reveringly,  '  is  to  be  studied  almost  with 
prayer  and  fasting.'  Why,  the  trout  of  any  Hampshire  stream  are 
at  least  as  easily  caught,  either  with  wet  fly  or  with  dry,  as  those  of 
any  stream  of  similar  size  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom !  It 
is  probable  that  this  remark  has  never  been  published  before ;  but 
it  will  be  acknowledged  true  by  any  one  whose  experience  enables 
him  to  judge.  If  The  Times  disclosure  indicated  a  general  practice, 
we  cannot  be  astonished  at  that.  The  third  notion  to  which  we  have 
adverted  is  that  the  dry-fly  convention,  by  which  angling  is  regulated 
in  Hampshire,  tends  towards  conservation  of  the  stock.  That  is  the 
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most  important  of  all  the  notions.  If  it  were  true,  those  interested 
in  trout-streams  elsewhere  would  have  something  to  learn  from 
Hampshire ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  seems  to  be  as  much  a  superstition 
as  either  of  the  others.  Where  else  than  in  Hampshire  are  tame  two- 
pounders  turned  into  the  streams  to-day  to  be  treacherously  slain 
next  week  ?  Then,  why  are  they  turned  in  ?  That  can  only  be 
because  apart  from  them  the  stock  of  '  sizeable '  fish  would  be  found 
unsatisfactory.  No  other  reason  is  conceivable.  Streams  that  are 
artificially  stocked  with  large  trout,  that  is  to  say,  have  but  a  spurious 
prosperity.  In  common  with  other  streams,  they  have  suffered  a 
certain  falling-off  in  their  head  of  fish.  Last  year,  in  the  April 
issue  of  this  Review,  it  was  suggested  that  the  decline  was  more 
noticeable  in  the  number  of  large  fish  than  in  the  number  of  fish  in 
general,  and  reasons  then  stated  for  that  belief  have  since  been 
strengthened  by  facts  disclosed  in  connection  with  the  '  free-fishing  ' 
agitation  in  the  Borders.  With  rods  multiplying  and  becoming  more 
active  from  year  .to  year,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  Hampshire  waters, 
like  others,  should  gradually  lose  their  large  fish ;  but,  regard  being 
had  to  the  great  care  taken  of  the  streams  in  Hampshire,  and  to  the 
general  assumption  that  their  management  is  the  best  in  the  world, 
it  is  astonishing  to  gather  that  were  they  not  regularly  replenished 
with  heavy  trout  they  would  be  in  as  poor  a  plight  as  streams  else- 
where in  England,  and  all  over  Scotland,  which  are  under  practically 
no  management  at  all. 

This  obliges  us  to  perceive  that  the  controversy  between  the  two 
methods  of  angling,  the  Hampshire  method  and  the  method  which 
is  general  elsewhere,  has  a  serious  side  as  well  as  a  silly  side.  The 
Hampshire  convention,  none  too  attractive  in  practice  or  in  literature, 
is  confessedly  a  failure  as  regards  the  preservation  of  the  stock.  It 
is  questionable  whether,  with  all  the  advantages  touched  upon, 
any  mile  of  the  Itchen  or  of  the  Test  has  more  trout,  or  even  more 
large  trout,  than  an  equivalent  stretch  of  the  Tweed  or  of  the  Tay. 
The  less  fashionable  practice,  then,  cannot  be  deemed  more  injurious 
than  the  other.  The  fact  is  that  anglers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
have  still  a  great  deal  to  learn.  The  Scots  custom  of  keeping  practi- 
cally all  trout  that  are  brought  to  the  bank,  a  custom  which  extends 
far  into  England,  is  reprehensible.  If  small  fish  continue  to  be  taken 
in  increasing  numbers  every  season,  the  stocks,  even  as  regards 
numbers,  are  bound  to  decline.  The  fecundity  of  trout,  great  as 
it  is,  cannot  permanently  outstay  the  inconsiderateness  of  the  anglers 
on  streams  that  are  open  to  the  public.  In  this  respect  Scotland  is 
far  behind  the  South  of  England.  Thousands  of  Scots  anglers  pursue 
their  sport  without  the  slightest  regard  to  ultimate  consequences ; 
but,  after  all,  the  South  of  England  does  have  an  ideal.  It  is  cer- 
tainly anxious  that  the  streams  should  be  worth  fishing  in  for  ever. 
That  is  easily  understood.  Men  whose  habitual  haunt  is  a  great 
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city  realise  the  value  of  trout-streams  much  more  keenly  than  the 
country  folk  to  whom  these  are  familiar.  It  is  therefore  to  the  South 
of  England,  which  really  means  London,  that  we  must  look  for  well- 
informed  example. 

That  is  why  I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest  that  there  is  more 
joy  to  be  found  in  fly-fishing  than  the  conventions  of  Hampshire 
permit,.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  argue  that  the  race  of  trout 
will  be  preserved  and  strengthened  if  the  means  of  catching  more  of 
them  are  adopted  ;  but  there  is  many  a  truth  in  the  guise  of  paradox. 
One,  I  think,  is  that  in  Hampshire  and  elsewhere  there  would  be  more 
trout,  and  eventually  larger  trout,  if  on  all  possible  occasions  every 
fly-fisher  filled  his  basket  to  the  lid  with  trout  of  '  takeable  '  size. 
He  could  not  do  this  without  having  first  acquired  a  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ways  of  the  fish  and  of  the  great  variety  of  insects  on 
which  they  feed.  To  glean  the  full  delight  which  a  trout-stream  is 
capable  of  yielding  will  be  well  worth  the  effort  through  which  the 
knowledge  is  to  be  obtained.  It  will  render  indolence  by  the  water- 
side impossible,  and  apply  a  closure  to  such  sayings  as  that  '  It  is  a 
profound  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  first  object  of  the  angler  is  to 
catch  fish.'  The  more  fish  one  catches,  the  more  fresh  glimpses  one 
gains  into  the  marvellously  intricate  system  of  natural  laws  by  which 
the  incidents  of  the  sport  are  regulated.  One  finds  understanding, 
that  is  to  say ;  and  it  is  understanding  that  is  wanted.  There  is 
precedent  for  the  belief  that  opportunities  for  a  sport  multiply  and 
become  enriched  in  proportion  as  the  pursuit  is  freed  from  prejudicial 
conventions  and  conducted  with  scientific  energy.  Grouse,  for 
example,  are  much  more  abundant  now,  when  many  men  seek  them 
every  August,  than  they  were  seventy  years  ago,  when  they  were 
sought  by  only  a  few ;  and  they  are  most  plentiful  on  those  moors 
from  which  the  heaviest  bags  are  carried  year  after  year.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  a  similar  wonder  may  ere  long  overtake  the 
trout-streams.  A  most  instructive  discovery  has  just  been  made. 
Until  trout  are  past  the  prime  of  life  the  males  rise  at  fly  much  more 
freely  than  the  females.  Afterwards  the  males  do  not  take  fly  at  all. 
They  seek  more  substantial  fare,  and  at  spawning  time  prey  upon  the 
young  males.  It  is  now  known  that  in  some  waters  there  are  only 
two  or  three  males  to  each  twenty  females.  Thus,  most  of  the  spawn- 
beds  are  infertile.  Perhaps  this  explains  the  perennial  need  in  Hamp- 
shire for  re-stocking.  The  need  is  hardly  perceptible  in  Scotland, 
where  sportsmen  have  not  yet  become  so  fastidious  as  to  abjure  the 
worm,  to  the  tempting  of  which,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  streams 
the  useless  old  cannibals  fall. 

W.  EARL  HODGSON. 
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SHELLEY  'CONTRA   MUNDUM' 


THE  last  word  of  criticism  on  Shelley  cannot  yet  be  written,  for 
Shelley's  ideas  and  the  poetry  in  which  they  are  embodied  are  within 
the  realm  of  theological  controversy.  It  is  more  than  eighty  years 
since  Shelley  was  drowned,  yet  not  a  year  passes  in  which  he  is  not 
admonished,  disparaged,  pitied,  or,  it  may  be,  ineptly  extolled  by 
those  whose  sympathies  outrun  their  judgment.  The  recent  publica- 
tion of  his  boyish  letters  to  Miss  Hitchener  has  renewed  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  customary  homilies.  Small  indeed  is  the  number 
of  those  who  with  the  critical  faculty  and  a  fine  taste  unite  free- 
dom from  theological  or  moral  bias.  Even  Mr.  John  Addington 
Symonds  in  that  little  life  of  Shelley,  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters 
series,  which  in  taste  and  judgment  is  almost  perfect,  could  not 
refrain  from  the  suggestion  that  there  was  something  less  than 
noble  in  the  poet's  philosophy,  while  Mr.  Swinburne  in  his  valuable 
study  of  Shelley's  poetry,  else  more  measured  than  is  his  wont,  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  turn  aside  and  trample  on  a  Professor  of 
Divinity.  The  reason  for  the  prejudice  which  on  both  sides  darkens 
counsel  is,  as  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  hinted,  that  the  world  has  not  yet 
determined  the  £ruth  or  error  of  some  opinions  which  Shelley  held. 
Sometimes  this  prejudice  is  displayed  in  an  impatience  of  the  whole 
topic,  in  a  revolt  against  what  Professor  Freeman  called  the  '  chatter 
about  Shelley.'  The  historian  hastily  considered  this  '  chatter,' 
condemned  it,  and  plunged  again  into  history,  which,  with  a  lack  of 
sympathy,  might  be  described,  by  M.  Anatole  France,  for  instance,  as 
chatter  about  mankind.  Men  of  letters,  for  whom  art  and  not  science 
is  the  highest  expression  of  man's  energy,  have  also  exhibited  this 
impatience.  Twenty  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Traill  defied  anyone  '  to 
say  anything  about  the  relations  between  Shelley  and  Harriet  which 
it  can  nowadays  concern  mortal  man  to  hear.'  Mr.  William  Watson, 
whether  consciously  or  not  I  do  not  know,  took  up  the  gage,  and 
wrote  this  exquisite  quatrain  : 

A  star  look'd  down  from  heaven  and  loved  a  flower 

Grown  in  earth's  garden — loved  it  for  an  hour : 

Let  eyes  which  trace  his  orbit  in  the  spheres 

Refuse  not,  to  a  ruin'd  rosebud,  tears. 
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Many  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  voluminous  literature  of 
the  subject  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  is  any  question  as 
to  Shelley's  place  in  our  galaxy  of  poets,  although  they  are  familiar 
with  the  idea  that  his  life  was  distasteful.  For  Shelley  has  become 
a  national  fetish,  accepted  by  the  majority  who  are  unlettered  as  a 
name  which  in  some  way  undefined  reflects  lustre  upon  the  race. 
This  is  shown,  humorously  enough,  by  the  fishermen  in  the  Bay  of 
Spezzia  who  claim  to  be  the  grandsons  of  Shelley's  boatman.  *  It 
is  our  little  story  for  the  English  ;  they  like  it  much.'  But  the  minority 
who  read  and  think,  for  the  most  part  deal  with  the  fetish  as  Maggie 
Tulliver  dealt  with  her  doll.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Maggie 
first  drove  nails  into  its  head,  '  that  luxury  of  vengeance  having 
been  suggested  to  her  by  the  picture  of  Jael  destroying  Sisera  in  the 
Bible,'  but  afterwards,  when  her  fury  was  abated,  she  used  to  comfort 
her  fetish,  '  and  make  believe  to  poultice  it.'  Such  is  the  custom  of 
critics  so  lately  with  us  as  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  and  Matthew  Arnold. 
Mr.  Hutton  very  gravely  and  deliberately  drove  his  nail  into  the 
head  of  the  Shelley  fetish,  feeling  '  incompetent  to  determine  how 
far  it  was  a  twist  of  nature  inborn,  and  how  far  voluntary  wilfulness  ' 
which  led  to  Shelley's  wandering  '  very  far  indeed  from  the  right 
track.'  Which  track  may  be  inferred  when  presently  we  read  that 
it  was  '  boastful  irreverence '  which  led  to  the  poet's  expulsion  from 
Oxford,  and  '  a  vulgar  caprice  '  which  induced  him  to  avow  his  atheism 
in  the  inn  album  at  Montanvert.  This  indication  of  a  certain  bias  may 
prepare  us  to  discover  that  Shelley's  poetic  genius  was  '  thin.'  It  is 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  English  critic  to  indicate  '  the  right 
track  '  for  mortal  men,  and  to  discriminate  with  unction  between 
the  track  of  the  present  and  of  the  past;  a  cultivated  Frenchman 
would  say,  with  a  smile,  '  Quand  Paris  a  tort  ou  raison,  c'est  la  faute 
d'Athenes  ou  de  Rome.'  But  Mr.  Hutton,  having  driven  his  nail  home, 
sought  to  apply  the  healing  poultice, — '  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  he  learned  even  to  believe  in  God  as  he  drew  towards  the  end.' 

This  suggestion  is  pushed  to  the  verge  of  assertion  by  Browning, 
who  had  a  sincere  love  for  Shelley,  or  rather  for  that  '  projection 
from  himself  of  the  image  of  his  own  love  '  which  he  believed  to  be 
Shelley,  to  quote  words  used  by  him  in  a  different  connection. 
Browning  abstained  from  censure,  preferring  to  assume  that  Shelley's 
opinions  and  conduct  reflected  the  '  passionate,  impatient  struggles 
of  a  boy  towards  distant  love  and  truth.'  Shelley's  poetry  was  '  a 
sublime  fragmentary  essay  towards  a  presentment  of  the  corre- 
spondency of  the  universe  to  Deity,'  while  the  poet  himself  was  '  a  man 
of  religious  mind  '  who,  had  he  lived,  '  would  have  finally  ranged  him- 
self with  the  Christians.' 1  This  is  to  lose  all  grip  upon  reality.  What 
can  be  said  of  such  criticism  but  that  it  is  the  expression  of  a  fervent 
enthusiasm  ?  Less  extravagant  was  the  old-fashioned  sermon  of 
1  Browning  Society's  publications,  1881. 

3  G  2 
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Gilfillan,  who  drew  the  conventional  moral  from  the  poet's  tragic 
death,  and  with  a  solemnity  befitting  the  theme  pictured  the  vengeance 
of  an  insulted  Deity. 

O  genus  infelix  humanum,  talia  divis 

Cum  tribuit  facta  atque  iras  adiunxit  acerbas  ! 

Indeed,  if  Shelley's  views  were  clearly  understood,  few  more  impressive 
texts  could  be  chosen  by  the  orthodox  than  the  last  entry  in  Williams's 
diary,  written  a  few  days  before  Shelley  and  he  were  drowned  in  a 
storm :  '  Processions  of  priests  and  religiosi  have  for  several  days  been 
active  in  their  prayers  for  rain  ;  but  the  gods  are  either  angry  or  nature 
is  too  powerful.'  Or  this  passage  from  a  letter  in  which  the  poet 
refers  to  a  grotesque  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review, — '  It  describes  the 
result  of  my  battle  with  their  omnipotent  God ;  his  pulling  me  under 
the  sea  by  the  hair  of  my  head,  like  Pharaoh  ;  my  calling  out  like  the 
devil  who  was  game  to  the  last  .  .  .  pretending  not  to  be  drowned 
myself  when  I  am  drowned  ;  and,  lastly,  being  drowned.' 

Recently,  in  a  vivacious  essay,  Mr.  Lang  examined  the  opinions 
canvassed  by  Shelley  during  his  brief  residence  at  Oxford,  and  drew 
the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  at  the  time  hold  the  opinions  advanced 
in  his  pamphlet  The  Necessity  of  Atheism.  Certainly,  a  month  or 
two  earlier  in  letters  to  Hogg  he  is  to  be  found  arguing  in  support  of 
Deism.  This  is  what  he  writes :  '  Stay  !  I  have  an  idea.  I  think  I 
can  prove  the  existence  of  a  Deity — a  First  Cause.'  He  then  suggests 
that  the  cause  of  the  attraction  of  atoms  under  the  influence  of  gravita- 
tion might  not  only  be  a  first  cause,  but  might  be  exalted  into  a 
Deity.  '  Nothing  remains,'  he  continues,  '  but  to  prove  that  this 
Deity  has  a  care,  or  rather  that  its  only  employment  consists  in 
regulating  the  present  and  future  happiness  of  its  creation.'  Only 
that !  It  may  be  that  Shelley  passed  through  a  brief  phase  of  Deism, 
but  he  was  not  content  with  the  Deistic  position  ;  his  language  at 
the  time  is  hardly  that  of  a  convinced  Deist, — '  Stay !  I  have  an 
idea.  I  think  I  can  prove  the  existence  of  a  Deity.'  The  yeast 
of  speculation  was  working  in  his  brain ;  he  reasoned  with  his  father, 
his  sister,  his  uncle,  with  Hogg,  with  Mr.  W.,  Mr.  L.,  and  the  other 
unknown  correspondents  whom  he  swept  into  his  metaphysical  net. 
To  Mr.  W.  he  sent  *  five  sheets  of  paper  full.'  '  I  sat  up  all  night  to 
finish  them ;  they  attack  his  hypothesis  in  its  very  basis.  I  have 
attempted  to  prove,  from  the  existence  of  a  Deity  and  of  Revelation, 
the  futility  of  the  superstition  upon  which  he  founds  his  whole  scheme.' 
Whether  at  this  time,  early  in  January  1811,  Shelley  believed  in  a 
Deity  or  not,  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  he  did  not  believe  in  Revelation. 
He  was,  it  will  be  seen,  none  the  less  interested  in  it  as  a  means  of 
argument ;  he  was  prepared  to  use  each  argument  in  turn  to  see  whither 
it  would  lead.  Writing  to  Hogg  a  month  after  their  expulsion  from 
the  University,  he  says,  '  You  have,  with  wonderful  sagacity,  no  doubt, 
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refuted  an  argument  of  mine  the  very  existence  of  which  I  had  for- 
gotten,' and  in  the  same  letter  he  exclaims,  '  Where  am  I  gotten  ? 
Perhaps  into  another  ridiculous  argument.'  Shelley's  views  at  this 
time  cannot  with  certainty  be  inferred  from  the  arguments  he  uses. 
That  he  is  ready  to  argue  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  in  order  to 
test  his  ideas,  is  characteristic  of  youth  under  the  first  enchantment 
of  metaphysics. 

Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 
About  it  and  about. 

It  would  seem  plain  that  he  was  not  only  ready  but  eager  to 
dispute  with  those  who  differed  from  him ;  but  Mr.  Lang  is  of  the 
contrary  opinion,  and  thinks  that,  so  far  from  being  sincere  in  asking 
for  the  verdict  of  reason  on  his  anonymous  pamphlet,  this  was  the 
last  thing  that  Shelley  desired.  The  Necessity  of  Atheism,  in  his 
view,  was  a  hoax,  designed  '  to  tease  bishops  and  dons,'  and  prompted 
merely  by  a  love  of  sport  and  notoriety.  This  is  a  novel  contention, 
and  it  is  with  interest  that  we  turn  to  the  facts  on  which  it  is  based. 
Mr.  Lang  founds  himself  on  Shelley's  refusal  to  listen  to  the  proffered 
refutation  of  a  Mr.  Hobbes.  Munday  and  Slatter,  the  Oxford  book- 
sellers, '  very  kindly,'  as  Mr.  Lang  has  it,  '  induced  a  poet  and  Liberal, 
Mr.  Hobbes,  author  of  The  Widower,  to  argue  against  Shelley,'  who 
refused  to  reply  in  writing.  This  is  the  only  count  in  the  indictment, 
but  Mr.  Lang  presses  the  point  home  with  such  evident  enjoyment  and 
high  spirits  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  wishes 
to  prove  the  poet  both  fool  and  knave.  '  But  he  would  not  listen 
to  Mr.  Hobbes's  refutation  '  is  Mr.  Lang's  thrice-repeated  innuendo. 
Slatter,  in  the  letter  appended  by  Robert  Montgomery  to  his  Oxford, 
or  Alma  Mater,  implies  that  a  meeting  between  Shelley  and  Hobbes 
was  arranged  and  took  place,  and  that  it  was  subsequent  to  this  that 
Hobbes  '  at  considerable  length  '  analysed  the  poet's  arguments  in 
writing,  and  that  Shelley  incontinently  refused  discussion.  With 
what  grace  Mr.  Hobbes  may  wear  the  cloak  of  Nemesis  is  shown  by 
his  poem  The  Widower,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  book  is  not  catalogued  under  the  author's  name,  and 
I  cannot  but  think  that,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  it  escaped  the 
examination  not  only  of  Mr.  Lang,  but  of  Professor  Dowden,  who 
minted  the  phrase  '  Hobbes,  the  poet  and  Liberal,'  as  who  should 
say  a  man  of  repute.  The  synopsis  prefixed  to  the  poem  begins, 
*  Justification  of  and  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  Providence.  Resig- 
nation and  Devotion  rational. — Vicious  infidels  addressed.'  The 
vicious  infidels  are  addressed  in  the  following  terms  : 

Say  then,  ye  scoffers  of  religion,  whose 
Dread  laugh  proceeds  from  deep  depravity, 
And  wicked  hate  of  all  that's  good,  rather 
Than  from  settled  disbelief,  resulting 
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From  evestigating,  studious  research  ; 
'Tis  infidelity  of  heart,  sensual 
Its  character    .     .     . 

What !  shall  the  conscious  favour  of  a  God, 
The  trembling  horrors  of  His  vengeful  wrath, 
That  cheers  the  virtuous,  pain  the  sinner's  breast, 
With  levity  be  spurned  ?     .     .     .     And  will 
They  call  the  warm  effusions  of  a  mind 
Submissive  'neath  the  lacerating  lash 
Enthusiastic  rant  ? 

In  a  further  passage  he  asks — 

Where,  then,  ye  impious  scorners,  where 
From  the  rude  blast  will  ye  for  refuge  flee  ? 

Shelley  fled  to  his  rooms  and  sported  his  oak,  from  which  refuge 
he  wrote  that  he  '  would  rather  meet  any  or  all  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  than  one  philosopher' — one  such  philosopher,  bien 
entendu.  One  other  refusal  by  Shelley  to  discuss  theology  is  recorded. 
When  living  at  Marlow  Dr.  Pope,  a  Quaker,  who  had  made  his 
acquaintance,  challenged  him  to  the  fray.  Shelley  at  first  refused, 
fearing  that  his  views  would  not  be  to  his  visitor's  taste,  but  waived 
his  objection  when  Dr.  Pope  replied,  '  I  like  to  hear  thee  talk,  friend 
Shelley,  I  see  thee  art  very  deep.'  Mr.  Hobbes,  at  any  rate,  was  not 
deep. 

In  the  philosophy  of  a  lad  of  eighteen  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  find 
more  than  the  echo  of  his  reading.  Shelley,  prior  to  his  expulsion, 
had  eagerly  devoured  Hume's  essays  and  Locke's  treatise  on  The 
Human  Understanding,  and  his  Necessity  of  Atheism  reflects  the 
arguments  he  found  there.  His  opening  statement  of  the  nature 
of  belief  is  an  adaptation  of  Locke's  statement  as  to  the  nature  of 
knowledge,  and  to  Locke  he  is  indebted  for  his  premise  that  the  senses 
are  the  source  of  all  knowledge.  The  proposition  that  we  only  know 
cause  and  effect  as  a  sequence  of  phenomena  he  derived  in  the  first 
instance  from  Hume,  in  whose  essays  he  also  found  his  argument  in 
regard  to  miracles.  Traces  of  Hume's  influence  may  be  found,  too,  in 
his  later  writings,  and  it  is  at  least  as  probable  that  it  was  Hume  who 
effected  a  change  in  Shelley's  opinions  as  that  it  was  the  result  of 
dialectical  discussion  with  his  friend  Hogg. 

His  expulsion  from  the  University  would  no  doubt  have  made 
a  deeper  impression  on  Shelley's  mind  had  it  not  been  immediately 
preceded  and  followed  by  two  events  which  to  a  youth  of  his  emotional 
temperament  were  more  momentous.  The  first  was  the  estrange- 
ment of  his  cousin  Harriet  Grove,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love. 
*  Bysshe  was  at  that  time,'  wrote  her  brother,  '  more  attached  to  my 
sister  Harriet  than  I  can  express.'  Harriet  Grove's  parents,  who  were 
alarmed  at  Shelley's  speculative  opinions,  must  have  separated  the 
lovers  towards  the  close  of  1810,  for  on  the  2nd  of  January  1811  Shelley 
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writes  to  Hogg,  '  She  (Harriet)  abhors  me  as  a  sceptic.'  The  second 
event  was  the  alienation  of  his  sister  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  his 
playmate  and  confidant  from  childhood.  She  was  his  first  convert, 
and,  as  he  thought,  a  staunch  sceptic.  Very  naturally  Shelley's 
contumacy  had  been  the  subject  of  family  councils  at  Field  Place, 
when  he  was  '  attacked  for  his  detestable  principles  '  and  '  reckoned 
an  outcast,'  as  he  complains  to  Hogg.  Elizabeth's  allegiance  was 
already  tottering  when  her  brother  was  expelled,  and  that  final  stigma 
of  disgrace  appears  to  have  decided  her  to  renounce  scepticism  and 
all  its  works.  This  wounded  Shelley  to  the  quick,  and  three  weeks 
after  his  expulsion  from  Oxford  he  can  think  and  write  of  little  else 
but  his  sister's  recantation.  Already  the  Oxford  episode  is  almost 
forgotten,  and,  except  in  one  letter  to  Godwin,  he  scarcely  ever  refers 
to  it.  Thenceforth  his  life  is  nomadic  and  full  of  feverish  activity. 
He  marries  Harriet  Westbrook,  flies  with  her  to  Scotland  and  to  the 
Lakes.  Sitting  at  the  feet  of  Godwin  he  is  possessed  with  the  phrensy 
of  politics  and  social  reform.  He  sails  for  Ireland  to  spread  his  gospel 
of  '  truth  and  happiness,'  but  returns  as  hurriedly,  and  at  Barnstaple 
pastes  upon  the  walls  his  Declaration  of  Rights.  Thence  post  haste  to 
Tremadoc,  where  he  throws  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  effort  to 
reclaim  land  from  the  sea,  and  draws  heavily  on  his  slender  purse  to 
build  the  embankment  which  ultimately  transformed  the  Traeth 
into  fertile  land  and  a  dreary  waste  into  the  busy  town  of  Portmadoc. 
Wherever  he  goes  in  these  early  years  we  must  confess  he  is  splendidly 
impossible,  but  there  is  something  admirable  in  his  headlong  tilt  at 
the  world. 

It  is  of  some  controversial  interest  to  examine  what  are  the 
evidences  of  Shelley's  atheism  after  he  left  Oxford.  The  pamphlet 
which  in  1811  was  published  in  hot  haste,  either  as  a  speculative 
challenge  or  as  the  first  blow  in  a  Quixotic  crusade,  he  deliberately 
republished  in  1813  in  the  notes  to  Queen  Mob,  and  the  slight  differ- 
ences between  the  two  versions  show  that  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
its  contention.  The  Refutation  of  Deism,  published  in  the  following 
year  (1814),  is,  according  to  the  preface,  an  attempt  '  to  show  that 
there  is  no  alternative  between  Atheism  and  Christianity;  that  the 
evidences  of  the  Being  of  a  God  are  to  be  deduced  from  no  other 
principles  than  those  of  Divine  Revelation.'  But  in  the  powerful 
Letter  to  Lord  Elknborough  (1812)  and  in  Queen  Mob  he  had  violently 
attacked  the  '  pretended  evidences  '  of  Christianity  and  prophesied 
its  decay.  '  If  God  has  spoken,  why  is  not  the  Universe  convinced  ?  ' 
is  his  reply  to  the  exponent  of  Revelation.  The  conclusion  that 
in  1814  Shelley  was  an  atheist  is  surely  irresistible. 

During  the  summer  of  1816  Shelley,  with  Mary  Godwin  and 
Claire  Clairmont,  visited  Switzerland,  and  in  the  inn  album  at  Montan- 
vert  the  poet  in  doubtful  Greek  avowed  himself  an  atheist.  The 
inscription  of  the  pious  visitor  whose  effusion  provoked  Shelley' 
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defiance  has  not  been  transcribed,  but  Trelawny  states  that  it  was 
to  this  effect :  '  No  one  can  view  this  sublime  scene  and  deny  the 
existence  of  God.'  He  adds  that  Shelley  never  regretted  this  action, 
for  which  he  has  been  consistently  condemned.  Yet  to  a  man  of  his 
opinions  it  was  as  natural  as  is  the  expression  of  his  views  by  a  fervent 
believer.  The  late  Professor  Huxley,  in  his  controversy  with  high 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  had  occasion  to  complain  of  the  curious 
delusion  of  his  clerical  opponents  '  that  those  whom  they  are  so  fond 
of  calling  "  Infidels  "  are  people  who  not  only  ought  to  be,  but  in  their 
hearts  are,  ashamed  of  themselves.'  It  is  a  delusion  to  which  Shelley's 
critics  are  prone.  If  it  is  an  exhibition  of  bad  taste  to  express  opinions 
hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  others,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  shield. 
This  breach  of  taste  is  committed  no  less  by  those  who  offend  the 
ears  of  the  sceptic  with  the  aggressive  expression  of  their  beliefs 
than  by  the  sceptic  when  he  attacks  Christianity.  Those  who  are 
unable  to  believe  this,  who  think  that  the  sceptic  is  insincere,  may  at 
least  realise  the  feelings  of  a  Buddhist  when  told  by  a  Christian  mis- 
sionary that  his  philosophy  is  vain.  But  in  such  a  case,  the  reply 
may  be  made,  the  issues  are  so  vital  that  the  question  of  taste  may  be 
ignored.  So  with  Shelley  ;  he  had  the  proselytising  spirit  of  a  Christian 
missionary,  to  him  the  issues  were  vital,  only  he  was  on  the  other  side. 
Lord  Crewe,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hutton,  has  lectured  Shelley  for  his 
'  foolish,  bitter  jest — bad  Greek  and  bad  taste.' 2  Another  view  may 
be  taken,  however.  To  witness  man's  awe  in  the  presence  of  moun- 
tains is  to  a  sceptic  as  unpleasant  as  it  is  for  any  of  us  to  perceive  too 
plainly  the  resemblance  between  the  human  and  the  simian  face.  The 
naive  expression  of  this  awe  takes  us  back  to  primitive  man — confronts 
us  with  our  origins.  It  is  not  the  beauty  of  the  mountains  which  makes 
them  awful  to  man,  the  most  beautiful  things  may  be  of  insignifi- 
cant proportions ;  it  is  because  they  are  so  very  large.  A  more  reason- 
able attitude,  perhaps,  was  that  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
mountains  were  regarded  as  great  dirt  heaps,  and  the  pious  discreetly 
marvelled  at  the  Creator's  inscrutability  in  making  things  of  such  a 
size,  whose  use  they  were  unable  to  perceive.  No  one,  seemingly, 
has  turned  from  Shelley's  sign-manual  in  the  inn  album  to  his  account 
of  this  holiday,  the  History  of  a  Six  Weeks'  Tour,  to  discover  what  were 
his  feelings  at  Montanvert.  Yet  there  they  are  reflected,  with  every 
accent  of  sincerity.  The  mountain  scenery  inspired  him  with  '  ecstatic 
wonder,'  but  the  glaciers  of  Bossons  and  Montanvert  affected  him  with 
horror. 

The  verge  of  a  glacier  (he  writes  to  Peacock)  presents  the  most  vivid 
image  of  desolation  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  No  one  dares  to  approach  it, 
for  the  enormous  pinnacles  of  ice  which  perpetually  fall  are  perpetually  repro- 
duced. The  pines  of  the  forest,  which  bound  it  at  one  extremity,  are  over- 
thrown and  shattered  to  a  wide  extent  at  its  base.  There  is  something  inex- 

-  Literature,  the  1st  of  January,  1898.     A  leaf  from  an  inn  album. 
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pressibly  dreadful  in  the  aspect  of  the  few  branchless  trunks,  which,  nearest  to 
the  ice  rifts,  still  stand  in  the  uprooted  soil.  The  meadows  perish,  overwhelmed 
with  sand  and  stones. 

A  little  further  on  he  asks — 

Do  you,  who  assert  the  supremacy  of  Ahriman,  imagine  him  throned  among 
these  desolating  snows,  among  these  palaces  of  death  and  frost,  so  sculptured 
in  this  their  terrible  magnificence  by  the  adamantine  hand  of  necessity,  and 
that  he  casts  around  him,  as  the  first  essays  of  his  final  usurpation,  avalanches, 
torrents,  rocks,  and  thunders,  and  above  all  these  deadly  glaciers,  at  once  the 
proof  and  symbols  of  his  reign  ?  Add  to  this  the  degradation  of  the  human 
species,  who  in  these  regions  are  half-deformed  or  idiotic,  and  most  of  whom 
are  deprived  of  anything  that  can  excite  interest  or  admiration. 

To  Shelley  the  devastating  glacier  was  an  evil  force,  its  icy  plains  as 
cruel  as  the  burning  marl  which  Satan  trod. 

If  we  are  to  suppose  that  his  pamphlet,  the  Necessity  of  Atheism, 
was  a  hoax,  if  with  Lord  Crewe  we  interpret  his  sign-manual  of  Atheism 
five  years  later  as  a  '  foolish,  bitter  jest,'  if  with  Browning  we  consider 
Shelley  '  a  man  of  religious  mind  who  would  have  finally  ranged  himself 
with  the  Christians,'  we  must  conclude  that  his  Letter  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  and  his  Refutation  of  Deism  were  also  '  only  his  fun.'  If  these 
were  Shelley's  jokes  small  wonder  that  he  earned  a  reputation  for  a 
lack  of  humour.  But  what  then  becomes  of  his  sincerity,  that  quality 
which  all  who  knew  him  deemed  his  salient  virtue  ? 

There  is  another  circumstance  the  significance  of  which  has  hitherto 
been  overlooked.  Shelley's  two  children  by  his  first  wife,  lanthe 
and  Charles,  remained  in  Harriet's  charge  until  her  death,  when  he 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  gain  possession  of  them.  He  was 
devoted  to  his  children,  as  Peacock  attests.  The  bill  of  complaint 
filed  by  their  maternal  grandfather,  John  Westbrook,  who  resisted 
Shelley's  application,  set  forth  as  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  complaint 
that  the  father  l  avows  himself  to  be  an  atheist,'  and  '  has  written 
and  published  a  certain  work  called  Queen  Mob,  with  notes,  and  other 
works '  wherein  *  he  has  blasphemously  derided  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  Revelation  and  denied  the  existence  of  God  as  the  Creator 
of  the  universe.'  The  other  complaints  dealt  with  his  views  on 
marriage  and  hjs  conduct  in  living  with  Mary  Godwin.  Lord  Eldon, 
after  examining  the  various  publications,  said,  '  There  is  nothing  in 
evidence  before  me  sufficient  to  authorise  me  in  thinking  that  this 
gentleman  has  changed,  before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
the  principles  he  avowed  at  nineteen  ;  I  think  there  is  ample  evidence 
in  the  papers  and  in  conduct  that  no  such  change  has  taken  place.' 
He  did  not  decide  the  case,  however,  on  the  point  of  atheism.  The 
judgment  by  which  Shelley  was  deprived  of  his  children  was  based 
on  his  opinions  and  conduct  taken  together,  and  on  the  influence  on 
conduct  of  his  opinions,  whether  opposed  to  marriage  or  religion. 
But  Shelley  could  not  have  foreseen  the  basis  of  the  judgment.  His 
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atheism  was  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  charge  against  him,  at  a  time 
when  the  blasphemy  laws  were  rigorously  enforced,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  avoid  the  inference  that  this  would  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  case.  If  then,  in  1817,  when  moving  heaven  and  earth 
'  to  gain  possession  of  his  children,  he  was  not  or  had  ceased  to  be  an 
atheist  he  would  have  disavowed  the  charge  in  the  answer  to  the  bill 
of  complaint  which  he  filed  on  the  18th  of  January.  But  Shelley  did 
not  do  so. 

Finally,  what  is  Trelawny's  testimony  ?  Trelawny,  although  often 
obviously  inaccurate,  and  not  to  be  trusted  in  matters  of  detail,  was 
indubitably  during  the  last  year  of  Shelley's  life  in  intimate  association 
with  him,  and  could  not  fail  to  become  familiar  with  the  poet's  philo- 
sophy. Despite  his  egoism  and  rhodomontade  Trelawny  had  a  fund 
of  shrewd  sense,  and  in  his  rough  and  ready  way  he  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  matter. 

The  principal  fault  I  have  to  find  is  that  the  Shelleyan  writers,  being  Christians 
themselves,  seem  to  think  that  a  man  of  genius  cannot  be  an  atheist,  and  so 
they  strain  their  own  faculties  to  disprove  what  Shelley  asserted  from  the 
earliest  stage  of  his  career  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  ignored  all  religions  as 
superstitions.  .  .  .  He  was  an  atheist. 

These  considerations  help  to  determine  Shelley's  philosophy.  He 
inhabits  both  hemispheres  of  thought.  He  achieves  the  impossible,  and 
marries  the  abstract  Ideas  of  Plato — Goodness,  Beauty,  Justice — to  the 
conclusions  of  the  empiricists.  Transcendentalist  though  he  be  at  times, 
as  in  Adonais,  his  philosophy  does  not  embrace  a  God  or  a  future  life. 
In  his  essay  on  a  future  state  the  Lucretian  argument  against  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  is  restated  and  reinforced.  To  adapt  a  formula  of 
Matthew  Arnold's,  he  believed  at  first  in  something  within  us  which 
makes  for  progress.  Prometheus  Unbound  marks  the  culmination  of  this 
ideal.  Shelley  in  spirit  was  his  own  Promethe.us,  who  through  knowledge 
would  regenerate  mankind,  a  cause  in  which  he  was  as  ready  to  endure 
the  ills  of  destiny  as  the  sublime  Titan.  But  he  lost  his  dreams  of  chang- 
ing the  world  by  an  idea.  '  These  wild  dreams  had  faded,'  wrote  Mary 
Shelley ;  *  sorrow  and  adversity  had  struck  home  ;  but  he  struggled 
with  despondency  as  he  did  with  physical  pain.'  In  the  closing 
chorus  of  Hellas  may,  I  think,  be  discerned  a  dawning  consciousness 
that  diastole  and  systole  is  the  history  of  the  human  race,  as  of  the 
human  heart.  This  splendid  chorus,  with  its  prophecy  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Saturn  and  Eros,  *  more  bright  and  good '  than  Christ, 
was  too  much  for  Mr.  Ollier's  peace  of  mind  in  days  of  prosecution 
for  blasphemy,  and  he  sought  safety  in  asterisks.  In  later  years, 
apparently,  Mr.  Palgrave's  equanimity  was  not  proof  against  such 
heresy,  else  it  were  difficult  to  explain  the  exclusion  of  the  chorus 
from  the  Golden  Treasury. 

The  aridity  of  mind  displayed  by  most  of  Shelley's  contemporaries 
is  a  curious  chapter  in  our  annals.  The  venomous  reviews  of  the 
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day  left  him  unscathed,  but  he  felt,  though  few  guessed  it,  the  aliena- 
tion of  his  peers.  To  write  without  the  meed  of  honour  things  worthy 
of  remembrance,  to  leave  '  great  verse  unto  a  little  elan  '  while  none 
rejoice,  is  to  drink  the  cup  of  bitterness.  Once  or  twice  he  lifts  the 
veil.  '  The  decision  of  the  cause,  whether  or  no  I  am  a  poet,  is  re- 
moved from  the  present  time  to  the  hour  when  our  posterity  shall 
assemble ;  but  the  court  is  a  very  severe  one,  and  I  fear  that  the 
verdict  will  be,  "  Guilty — death." 5  This  is  in  the  mood  of  Keats's 
motto,  *  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water.'  Had  the 
poets  of  Shelley's  generation  honoured  him,  as  he  was  honoured  by 
those  of  the  next — by  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinburne — he  could  not 
have  written  these  lines.  Byron,  it  is  true,  in  private  acknowledged 
his  genius,  but  he  was  shrewdly  averse  from  proclaiming  his  apprecia- 
tion. He  was  well  aware  that  in  England  Shelley's  name  was  ana- 
thema, and  Moore?s  warning  was  superfluous.  What  a  marplot  was 
prejudice  to  rob  Coleridge  of  the  music  of  the  lyrics,  to  blind  Words- 
worth to  the  grace  of  that  elegy  which  rivals  Lycidas  \  Neither 
Scott  nor  Campbell  was  interested  in  Shelley's  poetry,  and  Southey 
roundly  refused  to  read  it.  Lamb  conceived  an  instant  antipathy 
to  him,  disliking  his  eldritch  voice.  Perhaps  this  was  his  whimsical 
reason  for  shunning  his  poems.  To*  Lamb's  idiosyncrasies  Shelley 
was  more  indulgent.  '  When  I  think  of  such  a  mind  as  Lamb's,'  he 
writes,  with  characteristic  modesty,  '  when  I  see  how  unnoticed 
remain  things  of  such  exquisite  and  complete  perfection,  what  should 
I  hope  for  myself  if  I  had  not  higher  objects  in  view  than  fame?  ' 
It  seems  incredible  that  Lamb  could  have  ignored  The  Cenci.  Mr. 
Swinburne,  as  fine  a  critic  and  as  deeply  versed  in  the  Elizabethans, 
has  adjudged  it  '  the  one  great  play  in  the  great  manner  of  Shake- 
speare's men '  which  our  literature  has  produced  since  their  time. 
Had  The  Cenci  been  written  by  Ford  or  Webster  we  know  with  what 
delight  Lamb  would  have  garnered  its  harvest,  how  he  would  have 
relished  the  malign  utterances  of  that  soul  which  was  a  scourge,  or 
dilated  on  the  beauty  of  the  speech  which  ends  with  the  spinner's 
song,  or,  indeed,  the  whole  of  that  marvellous  fifth  act. 

What  of  the  poet  whose  name  is  often  coupled  with  Shelley's  ? 
Even  in  Endymion  Shelley  perceived  the  promise  of  Keats's  greatness. 

I  have  lately  read  your  Endymion  again  (he  writes),  and  even  with  a  new 
sense  of  the  treasures  of  poetry  it  contains,  though  treasures  poured  forth  with 
indistinct  profusion.  This  people  in  general  will  not  endure,  and  that  is  the 
cause  of  the  comparatively  few  copies  which  have  been  sold.  I  feel  persuaded 
that  you  are  capable  of  the  greatest  things,  so  you  but  will.  ...  In  poetry 
I  have  sought  to  avoid  system  and  mannerism.  I  wish  those  who  excel  me  in 
genius  would  pursue  the  same  plan. 

That  is  very  generous,  and  I  would  have  had  the  younger  poet  strive 
to  outdo  the  elder  in  this  courtesy.  His  reply  is  well  known.  He  had 
just  read  The  Cenci,  but  grudging  a  single  word  of  praise,  he  writes, 
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*  You,  I  ain  sure,  will  forgive  me  for  sincerely  remarking  that  you 
might  curb  your  magnanimity,  and  bejnore  of^an  artist,  and  load  every 
rift  of  your  subject  with  ore.'  The  tone  is  curt;  perhaps  at  the  time 
he  had  suffered  over-much  criticism.  That  he  recognised  Shelley's 
power  is  shown  by  the  letter  to'Bailey  in  which  he  says,  '  I  refused  to 
visit  Shelley  that  I  might  have  my  own  unfettered  scope.'  But  who 
that  has  admired  the  strength  of  character  manifested  by  Keats  in  his 
correspondence  with  his  brothers  can  credit  Leigh  Hunt's  story  that 
he  was  resentful  of  Shelley's  superior  birth  and  breeding  ?  Keats 
when  he  wrote  was  sick  in  body  and  mind,  mortified  by  weakness, 
uneasy  in  his  love,  striving  to  show  to  the  world  the  face  of  health. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  this  was  why  he  chose  words  whose  sturdy  inde- 
pendence was  ill  judged.  His  counsel  was  imperfect,  for  it  would 
exclude  that  simplicity  which  is  often  an  attribute  of  the  greatest  art. 
Such  simplicity  there  is  in  The  Cenci,  and  it  is  deliberate.  '  I  have  been 
cautious,'  wrote  Shelley,  *  to  avoid  the  introducing  faults  of  youthful 
composition — diffuseness,  a  profusion  of  inapplicable  imagery,  vague- 
ness, generality,  and,  as  Hamlet  says,  words,  words.9  The  faults  he 
enumerates  are  just  those  which  are  found  in  Endymion  ;  Keats  in  that 
poem  so  loaded  every  rift  of  his  subject  with  ore  that  the  rich  vein  was 
like  to  be  lost  sight  of.  He  outgrew  his  extravagance,  and  justified  his 
ideal  in  the  incomparable  odes.  But  there  is  another  ideal,  symbolised 
in  Pater's  image  of  the  gem  engraver  blowing  away  the  last  particle 
of  invisible  dust  from  his  work,  which  must  be  comprehended  in  a 
canon  of  criticism  broadly  based.  Keats  afterwards  received  a  copy 
of  Prometheus  Unbound,  but  of  this,  the  greatest  drama  informed 
with  the  Greek  spirit  in  our  language,  he  had  no  word  to  say.  The 
loss  to  English  letters  of  the  friendship  which  Shelley  proffered,  and 
which  Keats  withheld,  was  irreparable.  To  the  last  Keats  remained 
insensible  of  the  elder  poet's  sympathy  and  solicitude,  while  Shelley 
strove  to  make  known  the  younger  poet's  genius.  Now  that  they  are 
associated  in  a  common  memorial  no  inscription  could  be  found  more 
fitting  for  the  house  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  where  Keats  died,  and 
where  their  relics  are  gathered,  than  the  line — 

No  more  let  Life  divide  what  Death  can  join  together.3 

Much  of  the  current  criticism  of  Shelley's  poetry  is  as  jejune  as 
that  of  a  bygone  day.  One  of  the  latest  essays  on  the  subject,  by 
Mr.  Adolphus  Jack,  I  notice  because  it  is  typical  of  not  a  little  that 
appears  in  the  press.  Its  cardinal  fault  is  that  it  is  uninformed. 
Mr.  Jack  tells  us,  for  example,  that  Shelley's  denunciatory  poetry  is 
*  not  full-throated,  not  red  hot.  ...  It  is  directed  rather  against 
views  than  against  people,  more  against  classes  than  against  persons ; 
it  lacks  gall  and  is  by  no  means  built  out  of  personal  rage.' 

It  is  the  oddest  of  complaints,  and  explicable  only  when  we  learn 
that  it  is  part  of  an  argument  designed  to  show  that  Shelley's  poetry 

3  Adonais,  liii. 
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is  vague.  It  were  easy  to  confute  the  critic  by  citing  the  denunciation 
of  that  Lord  Chancellor  in  whom  for  Shelley  the  laws  of  society  were 
incarnate,  where  Mr.  Jack  will  find  all  the  gall  he  may  desire.  But 
is  there  not  felt  in  this  disparagement  the  weight  of  a  dead  hand  ? 
Matthew  Arnold,  when  he  sought  to  establish  Byron's  pre-eminence, 
wrote,  '  In  poetry  his  topics  were  not  Queen  Mob,  The  Witch  of  Atlas, 
and  The  Sensitive  Plant ;  they  were  the  upholders  of  the  old  order, 
George  the  Third  and  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Southey.'  With  a  like  irrelevance  we  might  claim  for  Shelley 
that  his  topics  were  not  Hours  of  Idleness,  Hebrew  melodies,  or  Turkish 
tales,  and  point  to  his  satire  on  George  the  Fourth,  his  denunciations 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Wordsworth,  or  to  that  Mask  of  Anarchy 
in  which  he  sounded  a  deeper  note  of  revolt  than  Byron's.  Who 
would  suppose  from  Arnold's  antithesis  either  that  Shelley's  antago- 
nism to  the  accepted  order  was  deeper,  or  that  he  was,  none  the  less, 
the  more  practical  politician  of  the  two  ?  To  Leigh  Hunt,  in  1819, 
he  writes — 

The  great  thing  to  do  is  to  hold  the  balance  between  popular  impatience 
and  tyrannical  obstinacy  ;  to  inculcate  with  fervour  both  the  right  of  resistance 
and  the  duty  of  forbearance.  You  know  my  principles  incite  me  to  take  all  the 
good  I  can  get  hi  politics,  for  ever  aspiring  to  something  more.  I  am  one  of 
those  whom  nothing  will  fully  satisfy,  but  who  are  ready  to  be  partially  satisfied 
in  all  that  is  practicable. 

Byron  never  exhibited  this  sanity. 

I  will  not  follow  Mr.  Jack  in  his  analysis  of  the  poetry  of  love ; 
it  is  not  given  to  all  to  feel  the  passion  lyrically,  and  that  any  should 
appreciate  a  passionate  love  lyric  not  persuasion  but  perception  is 
needed.  When  I  am  told  that  Shelley's  lyrics  have  not  '  the  con- 
stancy and  solemnity  of  an  affection  which  is  divine,'  I  reply  that  I 
am  content  to  leave  such  high  matters  to  Mr.  Jack.  But  when  it  is 
said  also  that  the  lyrics  are  light  and  fickle,  '  unsubstantial  verses,' 
'  addressed  to  an  ideal  love,  not  to  a  beloved  object,'  it  is  well  to  apply 
a  touchstone. 

It  were  enough  to  feel,  to  see 

Thy  soft  eyes  gazing  tenderly, 

And  dream  the  rest — and  burn  and  be 

The  secret  food  of  fires  unseen, 

Couldst  thou  but  be  as  thou  hast  been. 

Upon  my  heart  thy  accents  sweet 

Of  peace  and  pity  fell  like  dew 
On  flowers  half  dead  ;  thy  lips  did  meet 

Mine  tremblingly  ;  thy  dark  eyes  threw 
Their  soft  persuasion  on  my  brain, 
Charming  away  its  dream  of  pain. 

With  the  superficial  critic  it  is  now  an  accepted  convention  that 
Shelley's  foot  is  never  on  the  earth,  that  in  nature  he  thinks  only  of 
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the  elements,  that  his  mind  wanders  in  the  comfortless  wide  spaces 
of  the  universe.  Mr.  Jack  finds  his  poetry  of  nature  '  markedly 
inferior,'  and  it  is  soon  evident  that  he  is  thinking  of  The  Cloud.  This 
was  an  exercise,  if  not  a  lesson  in  rhythm  and  rhyme,  and  I 
for  one  regret  that  Shelley  wrote  it.  It  is  a  poem  which  appeals 
especially  to  the  pedagogue;  hence  its  inclusion  in  selections  of 
poetry  for  schools ;  hence  too  the  dislike  which  many  acquire 
in  youth  to  Shelley's  poetry,  a  dislike  founded  on  the  inference 
that  it  is  insubstantial,  vague,  *  lacking  human  body  and 
warmth,'  as  Mr.  Jack  would  say.  To  instance  another  aerial 
lyric,  such  is  not  the  feeling  with  which  we  turn  from  Wordsworth's 
Skylark  to  Shelley's  in  the  Golden  Treasury,  where  the  one  is  the 
prelude  to  the  other.  As  in  his  philosophy,  in  this  ode  Shelley  has 
fused  spirit  and  matter.  If  he  sings,  as  no  other  poet,  of  the  forces 
of  nature,  he  also  leads  us  through  the  groves  of  Alastor,  or  wafts  to 
us  the  benign  odours  of  the  pine  forest.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  more 
exquisite  picture  of  nature  than  his  description  in  Epipsychidion 
of  the  island,  and  who  that  loves  flowers  but  remembers  The  Question 
or  The  Sensitive  Plant  ?  His  poetry  is  full,  too,  of  the  earth's  creatures. 

The  sun  is  set ;  the  swallows  are  asleep  ; 

The  bats  are  flitting  fast  in  the  grey  air  ; 
The  slow,  soft  toads  out  of  damp  corners  creep  ; 

And  evening's  breath,  wandering  here  and  there 
Over  the  quivering  surface  of  the  stream, 
Wakes  not  one  ripple  from  its  summer  dream. 

I  cannot  tell  my  joy,  when  o'er  a  lake, 
Upon  a  drooping  bough  with  nightshade  twined, 
I  saw  two  azure  halcyons  clinging  downward 
And  thinning  one  bright  bunch  of  amber  berries 
With  quick  long  beaks,  and  in  the  deep  there  lay 
Those  lovely  forms  imaged  as  in  a  sky. 

If  there  be  need  to  multiply  examples  there  are  the  rooks  at  matins 
in  the  Euganean  hills,  the  voices  of  nature  in  Ariel  to  Miranda,  Archy's 
song,  the  snake  in  Rosalind  and  Helen,  The  Woodman  and  the  NigM- 
ingale,  The  Aziola.  Touched  with  emotion  though  they  are,  I  find 
more  truth  in  the  poignant  words  written  by  Mary  Shelley  after  her 
husband's  death  than  in  the  disparagement  which  is  the  fashion  of 
the  hour.  *  Wherever  the  spirit  of  beauty  dwells  he  must  be.  The 
rustling  of  the  trees  is  full  of  him,  the  waving  of  the  tall  grass,  the 
moving  shadows  of  the  vast  hills,  the  blue  air  that  penetrates  their 
ravines  and  rests  upon  their  heights.' 

To  reconstruct  the  life  of  Shelley  Professor  Dowden  had  a  rich 
mine  from  which  to  quarry.  The  papers  with  which  he  was  entrusted 
were  interesting,  but  of  greater  interest  is  the  evidence  of  the  eight 
witnesses  to  Shelley's  life — Mary  Shelley,  Hogg,  Medwin,  Peacock, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Byron,  Williams,  and  Trelawny.  It  is  conflicting  evidence, 
and  we  trace  the  influence  of  bias,  or  are  aware  of  illusions.  Here 
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it  is  a  reservation,  there  a  deception,  perhaps  wilful,  which  arrests  our 
attention.  But  there  is,  if  the  word  be  allowed,  a  Shelley  Gospel,  a 
body  of  opinion  from  which  we  receive  a  vivid  impression  of  the  ideal 
poet.  Ardent,  yet  gentle,  unselfish,  of  a  crystalline  sincerity,  and  a 
generosity  unhappily  too  rare,  he  was  filled  with  the  '  enthusiasm  of 
humanity,'  he  was  the  champion  of  lost  causes  and  forlorn  hopes, 
the  eternal  rebel.  The  engraving  from  Miss  Curran's  portrait  of  the 
poet,  which  Mary  Shelley  regarded  as  much  more  successful  than  the 
original,  does  not  belie  this  conception.  Hogg,  re-viewing  his  friend 
through  the  mists  of  memory,  ascribed  to  him  an  air  of  '  profound 
religious  veneration,'  a  phrase  of  which  much  has  been  made  by  those 
who  would  fain  mould  a  Shelley  to  their  liking.  In  this  portrait  the 
head  is  slightly  bowed,  and  there  is  in  truth  a  look  of  adoration  in  the 
eyes ;  it  is,  perhaps,  his  vision  of  '  Nature's  naked  loveliness  '  that  he 
sees.  In  the  National  Gallery  there  is  a  wonderful  portrait  of  a  young 
man,  by  Bernardino  Licinio,  which  has  something  of  the  same  look. 
Shelley  revered  what  were  to  him  the  highest  things,  '  Love,  and 
Beauty,  and  Delight,'  but  of  authority  he  was  the  fearless  enemy. 

Last  came  Anarchy ;  he  rode 
On  a  white  horse,  splash' d  with  blood  ; 
He  was  pale  even  to  the  lips, 
Like  Death  in  the  Apocalypse  .... 
On  his  brow  this  mark  I  saw — 
'  I  am  God,  and  King,  and  Law.' 

Such  scorn  of  authority  is  incompatible  with  religious  veneration. 

In  his  well-known  essay 4  Matthew  Arnold  deals  only  with  Shelley's 
life.  Professor  Dowden's  apologetics,  couched  as  they  sometimes  are 
in  words  of  stilted  sentimentality,  offered,  no  less  than  his  homilies, 
a  fair  mark  for  satire,  though  it  was  unjust  to  make  the  poet  suffer 
vicariously  for  the  sins  of  his  biographer.  A  more  profitable  exercise 
of  the  critical  faculty  would  have  laid  bare  a  graver  defect  in  Professor 
Dowden's  book.  Stories  from  any  source,  so  that  they  be  about 
Shelley,  are  grist  to  Professor  Dowden's  mill ;  no  attempt  is  made  to 
sift  evidence :  he  reposes  faith  as  implicit  in  Medwin's  lucubrations 
as  in  a  legal  document,  nay,  a  legend  grows  under  his  hands.  Why 
was  it  that  a  mind  like  Arnold's  could  disregard  the  singularly  un- 
critical character  of  this  biography,  rinding,  indeed,  that  the  ample 
materials  had  been  used  '  with  order  and  judgment '  ?  To  describe 
the  attitude  which  Arnold  adopts  towards  Shelley  we  must  use  in  its 
acquired  meaning  a  word  which  has  dropped  out  of  current  use :  it  is 
a  genteel  attitude,  that  is  to  say,  it  exceeds  the  point  of  dignity  and 
becomes  slightly  ridiculous.  He  is  shocked  and  disgusted  to  a  degree 
which  is  unnatural.  '  What  a  set !  what  a  world  !  J  he  exclaims,  after 
a  picturesque  description  of  what  purports  to  be  Shelley's  circle,  and 
he  applies  to  it  the  epithet  sale.  But  why  does  he  include  in  his 
4  Nineteenth  Century,  January  1888. 
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description  persons  whom  Shelley  disliked  and  with  whom  he  did  not 
associate,  and  omit  such  friends  as  Peacock  and  Horace  Smith,  who 
were  eminently  respectable  ?  There  is  a  hint  of  disingenuousness  in 
this.  Passing  strange,  too,  is  his  inability  to  appreciate  at  any  rate 
the  courage  of  Shelley's  fight  for  freedom  of  thought,  in  an  age  when 
Eaton  for  republishing  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  was  imprisoned  for 
eighteen  months,  and  pilloried  once  a  month  during  his  incarceration. 
He  brands  Shelley's  philosophy  as  '  pernicious  nonsense.'  Doubtless 
Literature  and  Dogma  has  been  censured  by  many  with  the  same  lack 
of  urbanity.  Could  not  Matthew  Arnold,  then,  admire  the  heroism 
of  a  frontal  attack,  he  who  adopted  the  devices  of  the  sapper  and 
miner  in  his  effort  to  capture  the  Christian  position  for  the  Stoic 
forces  ?  We  know  that  he  could  do  so.  The  last  word  might  have 
been  written  of  Shelley  himself. 

They  out-talk'd  thee,  hiss'd  thee,  tore  thee  ? 
Better  men  fared  thus  before  thee  ; 
Fired  their  ringing  shot  and  pass'd, 
Hotly  charged — and  sank  at  last. 

Charge  once  more,  then,  and  be  dumb  ! 
Let  the  victors,  when  they  come, 
When  the  forts  of  folly  fall, 
•  Find  thy  body  by  the  wall ! 

In  the  temperament  of  the  two  men  we  must  seek  the  explanation 
of  what  appears  to  be  not  only  Arnold's  lack  of  sympathy  but  his 
actual  hostility.     It  is  the  difference  between  the  man  with  ichor  in 
his  veins  and  the  man  with  ice.     If  we  turn  to  Arnold's  love  poems, 
so  chilly  and  so  reasonable,  we  perceive  at  once  the  cause  of  the 
antagonism.     A  score  of  pages  contain  them  all,  so  thin  a  strain  it  is, 
so  exiguous  a  muse.     Exquisite  as  are  his  elegiacs,  inimitable  as  he  is 
in  reflective  verse,  in  such  pieces  as  A  Summer  Night,  Dover  Beach, 
The  Buried  Life,  poems  of  rare  distinction  in  which  is  mirrored  the 
mental  unrest  of  his  own  generation,  to  Arnold  the  poetry  of  love, 
the  passionate  temperament,  was  a  closed  book.     It  is  the  reason  why 
he  cannot  rank  with  the  masters.     His  '  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest 
given.'    And  when  he  is  brought  in  contact  with  this  temperament, 
from  which  he  instinctively  shrinks,  his  critical  vision  is  blinded. 
This  is  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  his  treatment  of  Heine,  and  of  Keats, 
through  the  tragedy  of  whose  life  he  picks  his  way,  pouncet-box  in 
hand.     But  it  is  Shelley  who  exasperates  him,  for  Shelley's  passionate 
temperament  burnt  clear.     Arnold  would  seem  to  apply  the  formula, 
*  If  passionate  he  must  be  gross.'     Straightway  he  looks  for  evil,  and 
finds  it.     l  God  forbid,'  he  cries,  '  that  I  should  go  into  the  scandals 
about   Shelley's    "  Neapolitan   charge,"    about   Shelley   and   Emilia 
Viviani,  about  Shelley  and  Miss  Clairmont,  and  the  rest  of  it.'    The 
scandal  about  Shelley  and  Miss  Clairmont  was  set  on  foot  by  a  servant 
who  was  discharged  for   knavery,  Paolo  Foggi,  and  by  his  wife,  a 
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nurse,  who  had  also  been  discharged  from  the  Shelleys'  employ.  So 
far  from  its  being  true  that  if  Shelley  '  is  left  much  alone  with  Miss 
Clairmont  he  evidently  makes  Mary  uneasy,'  Mary  herself  indignantly 
denies  the  imputation.  '  I  swear  by  the  life  of  my  child,'  she  writes 
to  Mrs.  Hoppner,  '  that  I  know  the  accusations  to  be  false.'  Scandal 
is  certainly  not  the  word  to  use  in  regard  to  the  attraction  which  the 
interesting  Emilia  had  for  Shelley,  if  for  no  other  reason  because 
throughout  their  acquaintance  the  lady  lived  in  a  convent. 
'  My  Neapolitan  charge '  is  an  expression  used  once  by  Shelley 
in  reference  to  a  little  girl  in  whom  he  was  interested,  and 
who  died  in  1820  in  a  hospital  at  Naples.  Nothing  is  known 
about  her.  If  a  theory  is  desired,  what  more  likely  than  that 
the  philanthropist,  who  at  Marlow  contracted  ophthalmia  through 
visiting  the  sick,  had  interested  himself  in  some  waif  or  child  of  poor 
parents  ?  But  Professor  Dowden  yearns  for  mystery.  He  concludes 
at  once  that  the  child  '  was  to  some  extent  placed  under  Shelley's 
charge  or  wardship  ' ;  he  recalls  Foggi's  slanders,  makes  some  fanciful 
conjectures  of  his  own,  and  suggests  that  there  is  more  here  than 
meets  the  eye.  That  guilt  should  be  assumed  till  innocence  be  proved 
is  hardly  a  principle  we  expect  to  inform  the  practice  of  men  reared 
in  the  English  tradition.  In  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  his  life 
Shelley's  was  a  spirit  of  white  fire.  That  he  conceived  more  than  one 
passion  for  a  woman  is  not  gainsaid,  but  his  were  passions,  not  in- 
decencies. Had  there  been  a  strain  of  grossness  in  Shelley,  the  gross- 
ness  which  we  find  in  Rabelais  and  Shakespeare,  it  would  have  enriched 
his  genius,  for  the  greatest  writers  are  those  who  can  range  the  whole 
gamut  of  emotions,  from  the  obscene  to  the  spiritual. 

None  saw  more  clearly  than  Arnold  that  to  be  contemptful  of 
what  we  do  not  understand  is  to  be  Philistine ;  yet  in  this  case  he 
sinned  against  his  own  canons.  He  finds  neither  Shelley  nor  his 
poetry  '  entirely  sane.'  His  criticism  of  the  poetry  is  given  in  the 
essay  on  Maurice  de  Guerin,  and  it  is  an  astounding  one.  Whatever 
Shelley  achieves  as  a  poet,  he  writes,  '  he  in  general  fails  to  achieve 
natural  magic  in  his  expression.'  In  a  note  he  adds,  4 1  will  not  deny, 
however,  that  Shelley  has  natural  magic  in  his  rhythm ;  what  I  deny 
is  that  he  has  it  in  his  language.  .  .  .  The  medium  of  sounds  he  can 
master,  but  to  master  the  more  difficult  medium  of  words  he  has 
neither  intellectual  force  enough  nor  sanity  enough.'  This  of  the  poet 
whose  work  teems  with  such  instances  of  natural  magic  in  words  as 

Daisies,  those  pearl' d  Arcturi  of  the  earth  .  .  . 
A  pard-like  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift  .  .  . 
He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night  .  .  . 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away  .  .  . 

lines  which  are    doubly    magical  in    the  context  from  which  they 

are  torn,  in  that  there  they  have  both  the  qualities  which  Arnold 
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insists  are  the  highest  in  poetry,  natural  magic  and  moral  profundity. 
To  illustrate  this  twofold  quality  let  one  line  be  given  with  the 
context,  the  cry  of  Beatrice  Cenci  when  suddenly  she  doubts  : 

Sweet  Heaven,  forgive  weak  thoughts  !     If  there  should  be 
*  No  God,  no  Heaven,  no  Earth  in  the  void  world  ; 

The  wide,  grey,  lampless,  deep,  unpeopled  world  ! 

In  one  phrase  Arnold  crystallised  his  prejudice  when  he  wrote, 
*  In  Mr.  Palgrave's  charming  Treasury  may  be  seen  a  gallery  of  his 
failures.'  Among  the  noble  pictures  in  this  '  gallery  of  failures  '  are 
the  Lines  to  an  Indian  Air,  Stanzas  written  in  Dejection  near  Naples, 
To  a  Lady  with  a  Guitar, '  One  word  is  too  often  profaned,5  To  a  Skylark, 
To  Night,  A  Lament  (Threnos),  and  the  Ode  to  the  West  Wind.  These 
are  lyrics  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  among  the  finest  in 
the  language ;  to  call  them  a  gallery  of  failures  is  not  criticism,  it  has 
the  unfortunate  semblance  of  animosity.  Arnold  has  himself  supplied 
the  fit  reproof : 

If  the  current  view  is,  after  all,  the  truer  one,  the  note  is  a  freak.  But  even 
if  its  disparaging  view  is  right,  the  note  is  a  violence  ;  for,  abandoning  the  true 
mode  of  intellectual  action — persuasion,  the  instilment  of  conviction — it  simply 
astounds  and  irritates  the  hearer  by  contradicting  without  a  word  of  proof  or 
preparation  his  fixed  and  familiar  notions  ;  and  this  is  mere  violence.5  . 

It  has,  in  short,  that  note  of  provinciality  which  Arnold  so  often 
deplored. 

It  is  idle  to  press  the  point  further;  twenty  years  have  passed, 
and  we,  who  are  able  now  clearly  to  realise  Matthew  Arnold's  limita- 
tions, may  gently  set  aside  those  subjects,  few  in  number,  with  which 
he  was  unfitted  by  his  temperament  to  deal,  and  continue  to  enjoy 
his  pellucid  and  fascinating  prose.  How  musical  a  sentence  it  is  in 
which  he  embodied  his  conception  of  Shelley,  the  sentence  which  he 
graved  upon  the  minds  of  men — '  a  beautiful  and  ineffectual  angel, 
beating  in  the  void  his  luminous  wings  in  vain.'  When  we  reflect 
on  the  transient  influence  exerted  by  Arnold  himself  there  is  a  pathos 
attaching  to  it  other  than  the  writer  deemed.  Shelley  is  a  more 
brilliant  soldier  in  '  the  Liberation  war  of  humanity '  than  his  critic, 
and  the  appeal  he  makes  is  wider.  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  contro- 
versial writings  appeals  to  dilettanti',  Shelley  will  ever  be  a  bright 
torch  to  youth  at  the  moment  of  generous  revolt. 

ARTHUB  P.  NICHOLSON. 
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THE  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  historian  of  the  people  of  Israel 
have  increased  rather  than  diminished.  As  long  as  it  was  thought 
that  the  history  of  Israel  could  be  written  on  the  basis  of  the  Old 
Testament,  investigating  that  basis  by  the  methods  of  the  higher 
criticism,  and  interpreting  the  results  from  a  purely  Western  point 
of  view,  it  was  a  comparatively  easy  task.  Now,  however,  that  we 
have  come  to  understand  much  more  fully  than  before  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  an  Oriental  product,  and  that  its  language  often  means 
something  very  different  and  much  less  ordinary  than  appears  on  the 
surface — now  that  results  of  exploration  are  beginning  to  be  offered 
us  which  do  not  by  any  means  always  fit  in  with  the  much-edited 
and  corrupted  Biblical  tradition — now,  too,  that  we  are  beginning 
to  comprehend  the  true  object  of  textual  criticism,  which  is  to  restore 
the  original  underlying  text  in  its  naked  simplicity,  and  with  its  fre- 
quent historical  and  exegetical  surprises,  we  feel  the  need  of  no  common 
degree  of  courage  to  undertake  the  performance  of  so  hard  a  task. 
We  would  most  gladly  postpone  it,  but  how  can  we  ?  Each  genera- 
tion insists  on  making  its  own  attempt,  however  incomplete,  at  a 
solution  of  the  same  perennially  fascinating  problem. 

The  next  half-century  will  certainly  see  a  much-increased  amount 
of  pioneering  work.  To-day,  work  of  that  sort  is  still  very  generally 
censured  alike  by  moderate  and  by  advanced  critics  of  the  older  school. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  pioneering  work  has  great  dangers,  and  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  pick  holes  in  those  who  practise  it.  The  true 
pioneer  is  well  aware  of  this,  and  is  ever  correcting  his  own  work.  He 
therefore  shows  a  mutability  in  criticism  which  is  puzzling  both  to 
the  outsider  and  to  some  '  higher  critics.'  We  will  not  blame  the 
outsider  for  this,  but  only  invite  him  to  try  and  get  inside  a  strange, 
new  variety  of  human  nature.  Nor  will  we  find  fault  with  the  old- 
fashioned  higher  critic,  but  only  ask  him  not  to  judge  the  pioneers 
by  wrong  standards,  and  not  to  ignore  the  emergence  of  new  problems. 
Pioneers  heartily  recognise  the  educational  value  of  moderate 
criticism — a  criticism  which  twenty  years  ago  would  have  been  called 
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advanced.  And  hence,  in  my  opinion,  the  editor  of  The  Historians' 
History  of  the  World  did  well  when  he  combined  two  representations 
of  the  history  of  Israel,  one  of  which  is  less  advanced  than  the  other, 
but  full  of  matter,  and  well  fitted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  reader. 

I  have  less  hesitation  in  offering  a  development  of  some  sentences 
in  one  of  those  representations  in  the  History  because  of  the  recent 
surprising  discovery  that  there  was  a  true  temple  of  the  God  of  Israel 
in  Egypt  at  a  time  when,  as  scholars  supposed,  the  Deuteronomic  law 
of  the  one  sanctuary  was  in  full  force  everywhere.  For  I  am  myself 
unable  to  interpret  the  story  of  King  Josiah  without  the  hypothesis 
that  there  was  a  temple  of  Israel's  God  in  the  N.  Arabian  borderland, 
for  the  benefit  of  Israelites  residing  in  part  of  that  region.  To  this 
I  will  return  later.  At  present,  it  is  most  necessary  to  indicate  the 
sentences  referred  to,  which  relate  to  the  only  two  events  in  the  life 
of  Josiah  reported  in  the  scanty  Hebrew  tradition. 

The  reform  of  the  cultus,  and  the  prohibition  of  more  than  the  one  sanctuary, 
were  far-reaching  measures  which  affected  the  daily  life  of  every  Israelite.  We 
are  even  told  (2  Kings  xxiii.  15-20)  that  the  reformation  extended  to  Beth -el 
and  the  cities  of  Shimron,  i.e.  to  the  Negeb.  This  view  of  the  narrator's  meaning 
is  a  solid  result  of  criticism,  and  certainly  the  detail  has  no  slight  verisimilitude. 
The  realm  of  Judah  needed  expansion,  and  what  region  could  Josiah  more 
reasonably  covet  than  the  Negeb,  so  dear  to  Israelite  tradition  ?  Events  proved, 
however,  that  a  greater  potentate  also  had  designs  upon  it,  viz.  the  king  of 
Mizrim.  We  do  not  know  what  race  predominated  at  this  time  in  the  ancient 
Muzri,  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  fact  that  the  king  of  a  territory  adjoining 
the  Negeb,  who  was  at  any  rate  more  powerful  than  Josiah,  went  upon  an 
expedition  against  Kidsham  (i.e.  Kadesh),  or  perhaps  Cusham  (i.e.  Cusham- 
Jerahmeel),  and  found  his  passage  barred  by  Josiah.  A  battle  took  place  in 
Maacath-Migdol  (if  we  rightly  read  the  name)  and  the  king  of  Judah  was  mortally 
wounded.  All  Judah  mourned.  The  people  had  lost  a  king,  and  were  in  danger 
of  losing  a  faith.  For  the  religious  law-book  promising  prosperity  to  the  obedient, 
which  they  accepted  in  deference  to  the  king  and  the  priests,  seemed  to  have 
been  proved  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Thus  the  power  most  dreaded  by  Judah  is  once  more  the  N.  Arabian  Mizriin, 
though  the  race  which  now  predominated  in  Mizrim  had,  perhaps,  only  lately 
arrived  there.  The  late  editor  of  Kings,  however,  confounded  Mizrim  with 
Mizraim  (Egypt),  and  represented  the  king  whom  Josiah  encountered  as  Neku 
of  Egypt ;  he  also  confounded  the  place-name  Migdol  with  Megiddo.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  enterprising  Neku  of  Egypt  really  did  interfere  with  the 
affairs  of  Syria,  but  if  so  it  was  hardly  Josiah  whom  he  had  to  deal  with.  It 
appears  to  be  clear  from  the  Hebrew  narratives,  critically  interpreted,  that  it 
was  first  the  Mizrites  and  then  the  Babelites  or  Jerahmeelites  (i.e.  the  peoples 
to  which  the  Hebrew  writers,  archaising,  apply  these  names)  who  interfered 
with  southern  Palestine.1 

To  this  one  more  passage  ought  to  be  added  from  an  earlier  section. 

It  is  too  true  that  the  Hebrew  texts  are  often  sadly  corrupt,  but  among  other 
things  we  can  still  see,  underneath  the  corruption,  that  the  first  migration  of  the 
Israelites  .  .  .  was  neither  to  the  western  nor  to  the  eastern  part  of  Canaan, 

1  Historians'  Hisiory,  vol.  ii.  p.  23. 
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but  to  the  country  on  the  south  of  Palestine  (the  Negeb)  where  the  inhabitants 
had  passed  (as  probably  those  of  Mizrim  had  also  passed)  into  a  settled  mode 
of  life  and  were  flourishing  agriculturists  ;  their  vineyards  were  especially  re- 
nowned in  ancient  legend.  This  region,  in  consequence,  became  the  scene  of 
a  large  number  of  Hebrew  legends,  and  the  sacred  spots  in  it  continued  to  draw 
reverent  pilgrims  as  late  as  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (p.  7). 

The  region  referred  to  was  indeed,  to  the  Israelites,  a  Holy  Land, 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  Josiah  should  covet  and,  as  it  appears, 
annex  it.  Before  his  time  the  kings  of  (northern)  Israel,  and  those 
of  (the  southern)  Aram  had  contended  for  its  possession.  It  seems 
to  have  had  a  considerable  Israelite  as  well  as  Yerahmeelite  popula- 
tion, and  the  sanctuaries  of  the  N.  Arabian  borderland  (to  which  the 
Negeb,  or  '  southland,'  belonged)  had  a  great  attraction  even  for  the 
Israelites  across  the  border.  Unfortunately,  though  the  Israelites 
had  in  remote  times  learned  their  religion  from  a  kindred  Yerahmeelite 
tribe,  yet  the  progressiveness  which  characterised  the  best  Israelite 
religion  was  deficient  (though  perhaps  not  entirely  wanting)  among 
the  Yerahmeelites.  This  is  why,  in  the  sketch  quoted  from  above, 
I  ventured  to  call  the  N.  Arabian  region  a  '  land  of  opposites,'  and 
why  Israelites  residing  in  N.  Arabia,  and  those  who  crossed  the  border 
to  frequent  N.  Arabian  sanctuaries,  became  addicted  to  antiquated 
forms  of  worship,  so  that  a  reformation — if  such  a  thing  were  possible 
—was  urgently  demanded. 

It  is  usually  held  that  the  reformation  of  Josiah  was  based  upon 
the  theory  that  '  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,'  and  that  the  icono- 
clasm  which  marked  it  was  an  attempt  to  do  away  with  hindrances 
to  a  righteous  life ;  similarly  the  original  book  of  laws,  now  expanded 
into  Deuteronomy,  is  regarded  as  a  popular  handbook  of  righteous- 
ness. This  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  is,  in  my  opinion,  insufficient. 
An  examination  of  Deuteronomy  is  out  of  the  question  here,  but  it 
may  be  possible  to  re-investigate  the  story  of  the  reformation.  If  we 
refer  to  2  Kings  xxiii.  4-7,  we  shall  perceive  the  real  nature  of  the 
new  movement.  It  was  an  attack  on  the  harmful  cultus  developed 
to  its  highest  degree  by  Manasseh.  What  was  the  origin  of  this 
cultus  ?  Certainly  it  was  not  Israelitish  ;  conceivably  it  was  Assyrio- 
Babylonian ;  more  probably  it  was  N.  Arabian ;  Let  us  see  what 
was  done  by  the  chief  priests  in  the  temple.  At  the  king's  command 
they  brought  out  all  the  vessels  of  Baal  and  Asherah,  and  of  all  the 
host  of  heaven,  and  burned  them  outside  Jerusalem  by  the  Kidron, 
while  the  '  dust '  was  deliberately  carried  to  Bethel.  From  the  same 
source  (probably)  we  learn  that  the  venerated  symbol  of  Asherah  in 
the  temple  was  carried  to  the  Kidron  burning-place,  where  it  was 
actually  stamped  to  powder,  as  if  to  minimise  the  risk  of  malign 
supernatural  influence.  Now  Baal  and  Asherah  or  Ashtart  com- 
bined were  the  great  N.  Arabian  duad,  and  if  it  be  urged  that  Yahweh 
(Israel's  true  God)  may  also  have  been  worshipped  by  the  N.  Arabians, 
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yet  the  directive  member  of  the  triad  thus  produced  was  not  Yahweh 
but  Baal.2 

The  cult  of  Ashtart  being  N.  Arabian  (as  well  as  Phoenician)  we 
are  prepared  to  find  that  the  prostitution  of  men  and  women  to  the 
impure  service  of  that  goddess  was  also  specially  N.  Arabian ;  a  keen* 
criticism  of  Deut.  xxiii.  18  will,  I  think,  show  that  it  was.  Josiah 
would  not  permit  these  any  longer  to  pollute  the  temple  precinct. 
The  king  also  put  down  the  priests  called  kemarim  (v.  5  ;  Auth.  Vers. 
*  idolatrous  priests ').  Isaiah  too  was  opposed  to  them.  He  says 
(Isa.  ii.) — if  I  mistake  not — that  Yahweh  has  forsaken  his  people 
4  because  they  are  full  of  Jcemarim.'  The  name  (original  vowels  un- 
certain) is  suggestive ;  it  indicates  to  the  scholar  that  the  priests 
so  called  were  from  N.  Arabia.  The  origin  was  very  naturally 
forgotten ;  in  the  papyri  relative  to  the  Jews  at  Elephantine  in 
Egypt  we  even  find  the  Aramaic  form  applied  to  the  Egyptian 
priests  of  Khnum. 

We  are  now  confronted  by  a  grave  difficulty.  It  is  said  in  2  Kings 
xxiii.  8  that  the  high  places  on  which  the  priests  had  offered  illegitimate 
sacrifices  were  spread  about  '  from  Geba  to  Beer-sheba.'  Why  Geba 
and  Beer-sheba  ?  Is  it  enough  to  answer  that  one  was  the  northern 
and  the  other  the  southern  boundary  of  Judah  ?  But  then,  how  is  it 
that,  according  to  2  Kings  xxiii.  15  (cf.  verse  4,  end),  Josiah  extended 
his  iconoclastic  campaign  to  Bethel,  which,  adopting  the  ordinary 
identifications,  is  certainly  to  the  N.  of  Geba  ?  To  reject  the  Bethel 
episode  as  a  fiction  would  be  arbitrary.  May  we,  then,  suppose  that 
in  the  enfeebled  condition  of  Assyria,  the  king  of  Judah  felt  the  stir- 
rings of  ambition,  and  aspired  to  re-unite  north  and  south  ?  The 
Chronicler  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  6, 7, 33)  has  a  similar  notion  respecting  Josiah, 
but  it  is  possible  that  he  developed  imaginatively  statements  in  his 
authority  which  had  a  different  reference.  Indeed,  unless  all  the 
evidence  for  a  N.  Arabian  reference  elsewhere  is  fallacious,  one  cannot 
think  that  the  violent  acts  of  Josiah  were  performed  in  a  district  of 
N.  Israel.  As  things  are,  one  cannot  avoid  holding  that  the  names 
Geba,  Beer-sheba,  and  Bethel — each  of  which  may  easily  have  been 
borne  by  more  than  one  place — here  indicate  places  in  that  part  of 
the  N.  Arabian  borderland  which  had  been  occupied  by  Josiah. 
This  goes  together  with  a  conjecture  that  in  the  same  verse  a  shortened 
form  of  *  Yehudah '  (Judah)  has  been  written  by  an  error  instead  of 
a  shortened  form  of  '  Yerahmeel.' 

I  am  aware  that  to  place  Bethel  in  the  N.  Arabian  borderland  has 
historical  consequences.  So  has  the  conjecture,  not  unsupported 
by  evidence,  that  there  was  a  Shimron  in  that  borderland  as  well  as 
a  Shomeron  (Samaria)  in  N.  Israel.  The  narrator  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  19 
says  that  Josiah's  dealings  with  the  high  places  erected  by  the  kings 

2  In  explanation  see  Traditions  and  Beliefs  of  Ancient  Israel  (A.  &  C.  Black, 
1907)  index,  '  God.' 
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of  Israel  in  the  cities  of  Shomeron  (or  Shimron)  were  in  accordance 
with  all  the  acts  that  he  had  done  at  Bethel.  What  were  those  acts  ? 
Destructive,  that  goes  without  saying.  Not  only  in  Jeroboam's 
time,  but  afterwards,  the  cult  at  Bethel  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
strict  Yahwistic  religion.  This  appears  from  the  vivid  narrative  in 
Amos  vii.  10-13  ;  indeed,  the  references  to  Bethel  and  Shomeron 
(or  Shimron)  throughout  the  Book  of  Amos  all  contribute  something 
to  the  new  point  of  view.  Here,  it  is  true,  we  have  the  later  phrase 
c  the  cities  of  Shomeron ' ;  i.e.  Shomeron  (or  Shimron)  has  become  a 
regional  name.  We  find  the  same  phrase  in  2  Kings  xvii.  26,  where 
we  read  of  the  colonists  with  whom  the  king  of  Asshur  filled  up 
the  places  of  the  '  displanted '  Israelites ;  in  verse  29  these  colonists 
are  called  Shomeromm.  The  English  Bible,  following  the  exegetical 
tradition,  interprets  Shomeron  4  Samaria  '  and  Shomeronim  '  Samari- 
tans.' Whether  this  is  right,  however,  may  be  questioned.  Has  there 
not  been  a  confusion  between  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  Shomeron  or 
Samaria  and  the  Asshurite  or  N.  Arabian  conquest  of  Shimron,  with 
the  adjacent  cities  ?  So  far  as  I  can  see,  this  is  probably  the  case, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  support  this  by  explanations  of  the  names  of 
places  and  of  gods  in  2  Kings  xvii.  30,  31,  which  are  in  harmony  with 
this  view.  If  therefore  we  accept  2  Kings  xxiii.  19,  20  as  correct,  the 
sanctuaries  connected  with  the  altars  in  the  Israelite  part  of  the  Negeb 
were  desecrated  and  the  priests  slain  on  the  altars. 

But  were  all  the  sanctuaries  in  the  Negeb  really  destroyed  or 
at  least  desecrated  ?  It  must  at  any  rate  be  admitted  that  we  no 
longer  possess  a  thoroughly  authentic  account  of  the  reformation. 
Even  those  who  cannot  bring  themselves  to  adopt  altogether  the 
present  writer's  criticisms  will  not  deny  that  the  original  text  has, 
in  a  number  of  passages,  been  corrupted  or  manipulated.  In  other 
words  my  view  (based  on  textual  criticism  of  Deuteronomy)  is  at  least 
possible,  that  there  was  a  place  in  the  Negeb,  the  name  of  which  under- 
lies a  cryptic  phrase  in  the  traditional  text  of  Deuteronomy — a  place 
where  there  was  a  sanctuary  sanctioned  by  the  compiler  of  the  law- 
book,  and  therefore  of  course  by  Josiah.  The  name  of  that  place 
was  apparently  Asshur- Yarham,  and,  according  to  a  plausible  solution 
of  a  difficult  textual  problem,  a  city  called  '  Yehoasshur,'  or  perhaps 
'  Yarham- Asshur,'  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  8,  where  it  underlies 
the  absurd  and  inexplicable  '  Joshua  the  governor,'  and  also  in  the 
same  passage,  awkwardly  written,  in  the  form  '  Asshur-Ishmael,' 
where  it  underlies  the  trivial  notice, '  which  were  on  a  man's  left  hand.' 
The  bearings  of  this  result,  and  of  the  corresponding  result  in  Deutero- 
nomy, if  admitted,  on  the  history  of  Jewish  religion,  will  be  obvious 
to  the  thoughtful  reader. 

Thus,  both  in  Judah  proper  and  in  the  Judaite  territory  over  the 
border,  the  N.  Arabian  cults  were  put  down,  and  the  life  of  the  people 
was,  to  outward  appearance,  re-organised  on  the  basis  of  a  sacred 
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law-book.  There  was,  however,  another  potentate  who  had  designs 
both  on  the  Negeb  and  on  Judah  ;  it  was  the  king  of  Mizraim  (Egypt) 
or  perhaps  of  Mizrim  (a  part  of  N.  Arabia).  At  first  sight  indeed 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  king  of  Egypt  is  the  potentate 
referred  to. ,  In  2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  as  it  stands,  we  read,  '  In  his  days 
Pharaoh- Neko  king  of  Mizraim  (Egypt)  went  up  against  the  king  of 
Asshur  (Assyria  ?)  to  the  river  Perath  (Euphrates  ?) ;  and  king  Josiah 
went  against  him  ;  and  he  slew  him  at  Megiddo  when  he  saw  him  '  (? ) 
We  have  now  to  ask,  Does  this  statement  accord  with  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  history,  and  with  the  most  probable  reading  of  Hebrew 
prophecies  ? 

It  is  indeed  beyond  all  doubt  that  from  B.C.  625  onwards  the 
Assyrian  Empire  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  decline.  A  vivid  sketch  of 
this  will  be  found  in  Rogers'  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  to 
which  it  is  sufficient  to  refer.  It  is  very  conceivable  that  the  enter- 
prising Egyptian  king,  Neku  II.,  may  have  determined  to  profit  by 
the  decay  of  Assyria,  and  have  revived  the  dormant  claims  of  Egypt 
to  the  suzerainty  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  Herodotus  (ii.  159)  does 
in  fact  tell  us  that  Nekos  '  made  war  by  land  on  the  Syrians,  and 
defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Magdolon,  after  which  he  took' 
Kadytis,  a  large  city  of  Syria.'  Moreover,  a  slab  of  basalt  found  at 
Sidon  probably  confirms  the  supposed  ambitious  project  of  Neku? 
at  any  rate  so  far  as  PhcBnicia  is  concerned.  We  also  find  in  the 
headings  of  certain  Hebrew  prophecies  (due  to  the  redactor)  references 
to  Pharaoh  and  Pharaoh-Neko,  evidently  referring  to  a  march  of 
Neku  into  Palestine  and  Syria. 

The  evidence,  however,  is  at  any  rate  indecisive.  Herodotus 
sometimes  made  mistakes.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  case  he  con- 
founded a  little-known  N.  Arabian  king  with  a  well-known  king 
of  Egypt,  just  as,  in  ii.  141,  he  seems  to  have  confounded  a  little- 
known  king  of  the  Arabian  Asshurites  with  a  well-known  king  of 
Assyria  (Sennacherib).  And  may  not  a  similar  supposition  be  made 
for  the  final  editors  or  redactors  of  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  the  headings 
of  Jer.  xlvi.  and  xlvii.  ?  As  for  the  basalt  slab  at  Sidon,  the  royal 
cartouche  will  at  any  rate  not  prove  that  Neku  fought  with  and 
defeated  the  king  of  Judah. 

I  have  still  to  speak  of  the  Hebrew  prophecies.  To  do  so  briefly 
and  at  the  same  time  cogently  is  impossible.  In  an  article  on 
Habakkuk  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  for  July  1907  I  have  shown 
that  the  prevalent  view  that  the  writers  of  that  book  refer  to  the 
Babylonians  is  not  by  any  means  certain,  and  that  the  reference  may 
very  possibly  be  to  the  chief  N.  Arabian  power.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  Book  of  Nahum  would  gain  by  being  treated  on  a  similar  plan. 
Difficulties  there  are  in  this  book  which  have  not  yet  been  really 
overcome,  but  which  may  be,  if  a  natural  prejudice  against  a  hitherto 
unsuspected  N.  Arabian  reference  can  be  surmounted.  I  hold  it  to 
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be  extremely  probable  that  the  people  and  the  city  so  much  hated  by 
Nahum  were  not  the  Assyrians  and  Nineveh,  but  the  N.  Arabian 
Asshurites  and  one  of  their  capitals  called  Yevanah  (the  feminine 
form  of  Yavan  or  Yaman,  equivalent  to  Yerahmeel).  If  any  Hebrew 
poet  raised  a  song  of  triumph  over  Nineveh,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  has  come  down  to  us. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  the  prophecies  against  Mizraim  (Egypt) 
in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  present  the  appearance  of  having  been 
worked  over,  i.e.  they  originally  referred,  not  to  Mizraim,  but  to 
Mizrim,  one  of  those  N.  Arabian  countries  over  which  a  more  distant 
king — the  king  of  Asshur  or  Ashhur — appears  to  have  claimed 
suzerainty.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  question  as  to  the 
reality  of  such  a  Mizrim  as  is  here  claimed.  In  a  work  called  Traditions 
and  Beliefs  of  Ancient  Israel  (1907)  I  have  given  my  latest  expression 
of  opinion  respecting  it.  But  to  return  to  Josiah.  It  is  not  rash  to 
assert  that  the  powers  which,  so  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  were  most 
in  the  thoughts  of  Judaites  at  this  time  were  not  Assyria  and  Egypt, 
but  the  N.  Arabian  Asshur  and  Mizrim.  I  hold  that  the  original 
writers  in  2  Kings  and  in  the  authority  used  by  the  Chronicler  were 
no  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  that  the  regions  referred  to,  e.g.  in 
2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  were  probably  Mizrim  and  the  N.  Arabian  Asshur. 

1  would  identify  Perath  with  the  N.  Arabian  district  Ephrath,  and 
thus,  in  passing,  liberate  interpreters  of  Jer.  xiii.  1-7  from  the  painful 
necessity  of  supposing  that  Jeremiah  paid  two  visits  to  the  rocks  (!) 
of  the  Euphrates,  to  perform  purely  symbolic  acts.     Karkemish  (in 

2  Chron.  xxxv.  20,   Jer.  xlvi.  2)  may    cover    over   more   than  one 
N.  Arabian  place-name — perhaps  the  most  obvious  original  is  (Ram- 
shak)  or '  Kamshah.'  3   '  Megiddo  '  should  (cf.  Herod.  I.e.]  probably  be 
Migdol.     Nor  can  I  help  expressing  the  hope  that  the  words  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  29,  end)  '  and  he  slew  him  when  he  saw  him,'  can  now  receive 
a  more  suitable  correction  than  that  of  Prof.  Hugo  Winckler.     It 
will  be  noticed  that  three  letters  appear  twice  over  in  the  Hebrew ; 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  error  of  a  scribe.     What 
remains  may,  with  methodical  accuracy,  be  read  beashtor,  '  in  Ashtor.' 
1  Ashtor '   or  (more  properly)    '  Ashtar '  is   one  of  the  N.  Arabian 
regional  names  (see  Traditions  and  Beliefs,  p.  362).     The  authentic 
statement  is  that  the  unnamed  king  of  Mizrim  ('  Pharaoh-Neko  ' 
being  a  redactor's  insertion)  slew  Josiah  in  a  battle  at  Migdol  in 
Ashtar.     There  were  doubtless  many  Migdols  (one  was  in  the  land 
of  Mizrim,   Jer.   xliv.   1)  ;   to  prevent  misunderstanding  the  scribe 
inserted  a  notice  that  this  '  Migdol '  was  '  in  Ashtar.'     Ashtar  is  also 
a  divine  name ;  the  place  near  which  Josiah  fell  was,  or  had  been, 
dedicated  to  the  god  Ashtar  (the  masculine  form  of  Ashtart  or  Astarte). 
It  was  against  such  a  deity  that  Josiah  had  striven.     But  what  did 

3  Traditions  and  Beliefs,  p.  241.  There  is  great  want  of  documentary  confirma- 
tion for  the  battle  of  Karkemish. 
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the  place-name  matter,  if  only  the  dangerous  N.  Arabian  cults  were 
abolished  ? 

The  reader  will  now  understand  why,  in  the  sketch  referred  to, 
I  stated  that  the  king  of  Mizrim  went  in  the  first  instance  against  the 
Negeb.  The  corrections  of  the  place-names  of  the  traditional  Hebrew 
text  there  given  are  here  themselves  corrected ;  the  general  sense, 
however,  is  not  thereby  affected.  That  the  regional  names  were  used 
by  the  writers  with  historical  precision  and  without  archaising,  I 
will  not  assert.  A  change  in  the  dominant  race,  of  course,  involves  the 
introduction  of  new  ethnics  and  regional  names.  Still  the  old  names 
are  tenaciously  preserved  by  neighbouring  peoples  and  used  by  their 
writers.  Here  I  pause ;  my  object  has  been,  I  hope,  attained.  The 
historic  significance  of  the  N.  Arabian  borderland  from  a  religious 
point  of  view  has  been  treated  by  me  in  my  article  '  Prophecy  '  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Biblica  and  elsewhere,  and  has  lately  been  dealt  with, 
so  far  as  his  narrow  limits  allowed,  by  Professor  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  of 
Cornell  University,  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  January  1908.  May  the 
errors  of  individual  investigators  pass  away,  and  the  full  truth  in  its 
radiance  more  and  more  shine  forth  ! 

T.  K.  CHEYNE. 
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THE    PROTECTION    OF    WOMEN 

A   REPLY  TO  MRS.  JOHN  MASS  IE 


AGAINST  every  fresh  step  forward  for  good  and  for  freedom  to  women, 
the  same  old  stereotyped  arguments  are  trotted  out.  One  gets  quite 
fond  of  their  familiar  faces  ;  of  their  faces  only,  for  they  are  all  hollow. 
Mrs.  Massie,  in  her  article  in  the  March  issue  of  this  Review,  relies 
chiefly  on  the  Protection  Argument,  which  is  perhaps  the  easiest  of  all 
to  combat,  as  implying  a  social  state  and  circumstances  far  different 
from  those  of  the  present  time,  when  many  women  are  attached  to 
no  protector  and  must  be  their  own  breadwinners,  or  go  without 
bread.  This  argument,  by  the  way,  is  also  named  the  Pedestal  or 
Angel  Argument.  Woman  is,  contrary  to  the  poet's  judgment, 

too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food, 

and  should  be  set  up  aloft  for  adoration.  The  answer  to  which  is  that 
a  pedestal  is  but  a  cold  and  dreary  position,  and  that  a  place  at  the 
dining-table  is  far  to  be  preferred.  But  at  whose  ?  And  are  we  to 
have  no  choice  where  to  sit  ?  In  countries  and  among  races  where 
marriage  is  a  matter  of  course  and  arranged  by  parents  and  guardians, 
due  provision  is  theoretically  l  assured  for  at  least  most  of  the  women, 
whether  in  accordance  with  their  wishes  or  by  ignoring  them.  But  in 
free  countries — free  now  to  some  extent  and  ever  aiming  at  larger 
freedom — how  is  a  woman's  support  to  be  assured  unless  by  allowing 
her  to  work  for  it  ?  And  how  are  due  wages  to  be  assured  in  return 
for  her  work  unless  she  be  allowed  the  rights  and  opportunities  of  a 
reasonable  being  ?  The  refusal  of  the  vote  tells  indirectly  as  well  as 
directly,  stamping  women  in  the  minds  of  the  unthinking  as  inferior 
creatures,  and  leading  to  the  refusal  of  other  privileges  and  oppor- 
tunities of  free  development,  till  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  is  reached 
of  tacitly  assuming  that  any  woman  is  inferior  to  any  man. 

As  regards  another  side    of    protection,   viz.   protection  against 
violent  death,  the  nearest  daily  newspaper  will  offer  enough  instances 

1  For  the  practical  results,  see  Doughty's  Arabia  Deserta,  vol.  i.  pp.   236,  298 
vol.  ii.  349  ;  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  (1871)  vol.  i.  pp.  122 /.,  227 /. 
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of  what  protection  man  affords  to  woman.  Seldom  can  one  take  up  a 
paper,  especially  a  local  paper,  without  coming  across  at  least  one 
instance  of  the  suicide  of  a  young  mother  because  she  knows  in  her 
trouble  that  no  hope  or  support  is  to  be  expected  from  her  child's  and 
her  own  natural  protector.  The  larger  number  of  female  suicides  are 
due  to  illegitimate  childbirth.2  As  to  the  frequency  of  other  offences, 
whether  of  violence  or  fraud,  against  women,  the  nearest  newspaper 
again  will  serve  as  witness.  In  one  paper  taken  up  at  random — the 
Daily  Mail  of  the  26th  of  March  last — I  find  one  breach  of  promise  case, 
one  wife  murder,  one  ditto  suspected,  one  case  of  shooting  at  a  sweet- 
heart, one  action  against  a  husband  who  had  married  for  money  and 
defrauded  his  wife  of  most  of  it.  It  is  obvious  that  none  of  these  cases 
are  unusual  and  that  the  aggregate  is  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  passed 
over  as  due  to  the  moral  aberration  of  a  few.  Rather  must  the  fre- 
quency of  these  offences  be  due  not  only  to  wrong  social  conditions 
in  general,  but  to  the  little  esteem  in  which  women  are  held,  at 
least  in  some  classes,  a  disregard  which  is  only  veiled,  and  not 
atoned  for,  by  the  extreme  courtesy  and  consideration  enjoyed  by 
the  majority  of  our  sex.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  even  if  we  are 
a  majority. 

Or  take  statistics  of  murder.  This  is  declared  to  be  the  crime  of 
men  :  murderers,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases — seven  to  one — are 
men.  And  a  further  point  to  be  noted  is  the  very  large  proportion  of 
wife  murders,  viz.  murders  of  women  by  those  who  are  called  their 
natural  guardians — one  in  four.  If  the  number  of  mistresses  and 
sweethearts  are  added  it  makes  nearly  one-half.3  Is  it  not  probable 
that  in  many  of  these  cases,  women,  if  their  economic  independence 
were  assured,  would  be  safer  arid  happier  in  their  own  keeping  than 
by  being  forced  into  connexions  where  great  unhappiness  must  surely 
precede  the  violent  termination  of  relationship  ? 

It  is  to  right  these  wrongs  that  happier  women  want  the  vote,  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  greater  consideration  of  women  as  human 
beings,  e.g.  by  imposing  heavier  penalties  for  wife  murder  and  for 
assault.  How  can  we  be  content  to  have  happy  and  guarded  lives 
ourselves  when  other  women  are  driven  into  sin  and  misery  from  low 
wages  or  treated  as  slaves  and  worse  than  dogs  ? 

Mrs.  Massie  next  allows  that  the  franchise  has  '  greatly  quickened 
legislation  for  the  improvement  of  the  position '  of  the  class  en- 
franchised. But  she  says  that  in  such  improvement  men  and  women 
share  alike.  Exactly  this  statement  was  made  by  James  Mill  in  1828. 
He,  arguing  for  extension  of  the  franchise  on  the  ground  that  those 
who  have  power  in  the  State  use  it  to  their  own  advantage  and  dis- 
regard the  good  of  others,  swept  aside  the  claim  of  women,  a  claim 

2  B.  A.  Skelton  on  '  Suicide,'  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  September  ]  1)00. 

3  Sir  John  Macdonell's    '  Annual  Survey  of  Crime,'   quoted  in  the  Daily  Mail 
Year-Boole,  1908. 
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which,  as  Macaulay  remarks,  has  never  yet  received  a  plausible  answer. 
Mill's  words  are  : 

One  thing  is  pretty  clear,  that  all  those  individuals  whose  interests  are  involved 
in  those  of  other  individuals  may  be  struck  off  without  inconvenience  ...  In 
this  light  women  may  be  regarded,  the  interest  of  almost  all  of  whom  is  involved 
either  in  that  of  their  fathers  or  in  that  of  their  husbands. 

Macaulay's  comment  is  : 

If  we  were  to  content  ourselves  with  saying,  in  answer  to  all  the  arguments 
in  Mr.  Mill's  essay,  that  the  interest  of  a  king  is  involved  in  that  of  the  com- 
munity, we  should  be  accused,  and  justly,  of  talking  nonsense.  Yet  such  an 
assertion  would  not,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  be  more  unreasonable  than  that 
which  Mr.  Mill  has  here  ventured  to  make.  Without  adducing  one  fact,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  perplex  the  question  by  one  sophism,  he  placidly  dogmatises 
away  the  interest  of  one  half  of  the  human  race.  If  there  be  a  word  of  truth 
in  history,  women  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
globe,  humble  companions,  playthings,  captives,  menials,  beasts  of  burden. 
Except  in  a  few  happy  and  highly  civilised  communities,  they  are  strictly  in  a 
state  of  personal  slavery.  Even  in  those  countries  where  they  are  best  treated, 
the  laws  are  generally  unfavourable  to  them,  with  respect  to  almost  all  the 
points  in  which  they  are  most  deeply  interested. 

We  may  add  two  points  of  our  own  day :  (1)  the  inequality  of  the 
divorce  laws  with  regard  to  man  and  woman,  (2)  the  late  proposed 
curtailment  of  '  women's  labour,  especially  of  married  women's 
labour.'  Against  this  proposed  restriction,  a  very  strong  letter  of 
protest  was  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Burns  by  the  Co-operative  Women's 
Society  of  Penge.4  In  five  out  of  twenty-seven  clauses  they  claim 
'  the  right  to  earn  as  being  the  right  to  live  honestly ' ;  in  twelve 
clauses  they  point  out  the  miseries  which  will  result  from  infringe- 
ment of  this  right.  Instead  of  assisting  mothers,  as  the  Bill  was- 
surely  intended  in  the  minds  of  its  promoters  to  do,  they  declare  the 
disability  which  would  thereby  be  placed  on  wifehood  and  motherhood 
so  great  as  to  make  that  state  shunned,  and  in  this  and  other  ways  to 
lead  to  a  great  increase  of  infant  mortality.  And  of  crime ;  for  if 
women  be  treated  as  a  dependent,  helpless,  low  class,  temptations  to 
theft  and  prostitution  would  increase,  the  alternatives  in  many 
cases  being  starving  or  the  workhouse.  And  logically,  if  the  State 
forbid  women  to  earn,  it  should  undertake  to  safeguard  them  from 
widowhood,  and  should  make  provision  for  those  women  who  out- 
number men.  But,  they  say,  a  better  way  might  be  taken  :  it  would 
better  behove  a  Liberal  Government  to  remove  the  present  sex  penalty 
of  women — that  of  having  to  accept  a  third  of  the  pay  given  to  men — 
and  to  initiate  the  principle  of  payment  by  result.  These  are  the 
opinions  of  practical  working  women. 

Are  we  to  conclude,  then,  that  mothers  prefer  to  neglect  their 
young  children  for  the  delight  of  long  hours  of  labour,  and  the  addi- 
tional delight  of  finding  a  cheerless  home  to  be  cleaned  and  put  to 
4  Women's  Franchise,  No.  31,  Jan.  30,  1908. 
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rights  on  their  return  ?  If  anyone  can  imagine  this,  let  him  consider 
the  reasons  for  this  double  labour  given  in  Clause  8  of  the  protest 
referred  to  : 

That  as  mothers  have  no  means  of  claiming  a  sufficient  share  of  the  father's 
wages  for  the  family  support,  and  have  rights  only  over  their  own  earnings, 
if  mothers  may  not  earn  the  children  will  suffer,  it  being  a  fact  well  known  to 
inspectors  that  women  devote  their  wages  more  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  their 
children  than  do  men. 

We  beg  leave  to  point  out  that  no  complaint  is  made  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  father  of  a  family  distributes  or  withholds  his  earnings ; 
it  is  merely  calmly  stated  that  he  cannot  be  relied  upon  nor  forced 
to  take  his  due  place  in  providing  food  and  shelter. 

Yet  we  are  told  to  be  content  that  Nature  has  appointed  him 
guardian.  If  Nature  had  ensured  the  carrying  out  of  her  beneficent 
intentions,  or  if  the  march  of  civilisation  always  enabled  elementary 
duties  to  be  performed  more  highly  and  thoroughly,  instead  of  fre- 
quently putting  such  difficulties  in  the  way  that  they  are  apt  to  be 
shirked  or  very  partially  performed,  we  might,  indeed,  be  more  than 
content,  whether  in  a  primal  Paradise  or  in  a  latter-day  Utopia. 
But  in  a  world  where  economic  facts  bear  sway,  such  as  the  surplus 
number  of  women  ;  the  minus  amount  of  wages,  even  where  the  whole 
of  it  is  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  family ;  dislocation  of  labour ; 
besides  the  natural  facts  of  sickness  and  death,  we  cannot  have  our 
Utopia,  or  even  decent  conditions  of  life,  without  hard  work,  hard 
thinking,  and  political  power. 

The  Influence  Argument. — This,  as  less  tangible  and  definite,  is 
more  difficult  to  answer.  It  is  also  difficult  to  see  exactly  what  the 
argument  is.  Is  it  meant  (a)  that  only  women  have  influence  ? 
Surely  everyone,  man,  woman  and  child,  has  influence.  Or  (6)  that 
when  women  have  direct  influence  through  the  vote  they  will  lose 
indirect  influence,  viz.  the  impalpable  influence  of  character  ?  But 
the  stronger  a  character  is,  the  more  influence  does  it  exert ;  and  we 
value  advice  and  argument  in  proportion  to  our  respect  for  those 
from  whom  it  comes.  How  can  political  freedom  lessen  respect  and 
consideration  for  women  ?  We  maintain  that  it  will  have  a  contrary 
effect.  And  that  this  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  is  already 
evident,  for  the  women  who  are  most  free  at  present,  those  who  have 
profited  by  the  advantages  of  higher  education  and  those  who  are 
taking  part  in  local  government,  are  habitually  looked  up  to  both 
by  other  women  and  by  men. 

Next  comes,  perhaps,  the  strongest,  certainly  the  most  plausible  and 
the  most  frequently  alleged,  plea  of  our  opponents,  the  Home  or  Sphere 
Argument.  We  are  reminded  that  in  the  earliest  days  of  our  race  the 
division  of  work  between  Adam  and  Eve  was  decided.  Perhaps,  though 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  helpmeet  was  always  so  busy  spinning  that 
she  never  helped  in  the  garden.  In  any  case,  work  has  constantly  been 
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re-decided,  and  differently.  That  which  is  distinctively  woman's 
work,  and  even  jealously  guarded  by  her,  in  some  communities  and 
some  ages,  is  man's  work  with  other  peoples  and  in  other  times.  Take 
the  economic  revolution  of  the  last  century  or  so  only.  Brewing,  baking, 
distilling,  and  more  recently  jam-making,  pickling,  and  laundry  work, 
all  of  which  had  for  centuries  been  indoor  or  home  work,  are  now 
carried  on  and  will  be  increasingly  carried  on,  in  breweries,  factories, 
and  other  large  establishments.  It  would  seem  only  fair  that,  if  men 
have  found  they  can  do  '  women's  work,'  women  should  not  only, 
as  is  the  case,  go  out  from  the  home  to  do  in  the  factory  work  needed 
for  the  home,  but  should  also  be  allowed  to  find  out  what  other  work 
they  are  fitted  to  do ;  and  they  should  also  have  their  say,  through 
legislative  enactments,  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  all  this 
work  for  the  home  is  done  and  the  quality  of  it  when  done. 

It  must  be  repeated  that  it  is  necessary,  under  modern  conditions 
of  life  and  the  ever-increasing  division  of  labour,  that  women  should 
follow  much  work,  which  can  no  longer  be  done  in  the  home,  to  the 
factory.  We  may  regret  this,  but  we  must  accept  facts  as  they  are 
before  we  proceed  to  improve  them.  Division  of  labour,  if  logically 
carried  out,  points  to  the  employment  of  each  person,  whether  man  or 
woman,  according  to  his  or  her  talents  and  tastes ;  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  from  each  for  the  good  of  all '  equality  of  opportunity  ' 
must  be  granted.  And  this  freedom  ri  choice  can  only  be  attained 
by  the  full  freedom,  political  and  social,  of  each  member  of  the  nation. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognised — witness  the  mistaken 
attempt  discussed  above — that  the  conditions  under  which  a  woman's 
special  work,  the  production  and  rearing  of  the  younger  generation, 
is  performed  should  no  longer  be  left  to  chance,  but  should  be 
carefully  considered  and  provided  for ;  and  then,  as  one  of  our  fore- 
most reformers  says,  it  must  be  much  better  done  than  in  the  present 
haphazard  fashion.  I  can  hardly  imagine  anyone  asserting  that 
legislation  in  this  direction,  with  its  concomitants  of  due  inspection 
and  overseeing,  is  more  fitly  the  work  of  men  for  women  than  of 
women  for  each  other. 

I  am  tempted  to  call  to  the  mind  of  my  readers  a  small  but  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  granting  freedom  in  the  choice  of  work  to  women. 
Gardening,  I  think,  most  will  admit  to  have  been  the  first  work  of 
the  first  man,  whether  the  Bible  Adam  or  '  another  of  the  same  name.' 
Will  not  half  as  many  willingly  admit  that  we  are  finding  out  that 
modern  gardening  is  just  as  suitable  as  a  profession  for  women  who 
have  to  earn  their  own  living,  as  it  is  for  a  pleasure  to  those  women 
whose  home  work,  baking,  washing,  &c.,  being  done  for  them  leaves 
them  time  and  leisure  ? 

But  the  article  I  am  feebly  attempting  to  review  and  refute 
next  goes  over  unblushingly  to  the  enemy,  viz.  to  our  side.  Its 
writer  speaks  with  great  approval  of  new  departures,  such  as  Boards 
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of  Guardians  and  District  and  Town  Councils  being  open  to  women, 
and  remarks  that  this  is  but  a  larger  form  of  housekeeping.  Precisely. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  Suffragists  maintain.  Society  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  concentric  circles.  The  baby,  the  hope  of  the  future, 
is  the  centre  ;  then  the  family,  first  in  its  lesser,  then  in  its  larger  sense  ; 
then  the  village  or  town,  till  we  come  to  the  nation  and  its  council. 
At  which  circle  can  a  line  be  drawn  declaring  a  difference  in  kind  as  to 
the  way  in  which  affairs  should  be  carried  on  ?  Can  the  War  Office 
exist  without  its  Commissariat  ?  Does  war  not  affect  women  ? 
Is  commerce  different  in  kind,  or  only  different  in  degree,  from  the  age 
when  it  was  decreed  to  be  one  of  the  special  works  of  the  virtuous 
woman  ?  '  She  perceiveth  that  her  merchandise  is  good.' 

Finally,  I  sorrowfully  plead  guilty  for  many  of  my  fellow-women 
to  the  argument  that  the  majority  are  indifferent  to,  and  many  even 
against,  their  own  enfranchisement.  But  I  deny  that  this  argument 
has  weight ;  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  ignorance,  and  this  obstacle  is 
being  removed  by  free  discussion  in  private  and  in  the  Press.  Also,  one 
of  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  this  present  world  is  fear  of  progress. 
But  when  progress  has  been  made,  the  results  are  never  so  terrible 
as  a  gloomy  imagination  has  foreboded.  It  is  a  minority  which  sees 
ahead  and  presses  for  reforms.  Even  when  a  reform  is  granted  by  a 
majority,  that  majority  has  had  its  opinions  and  feelings  gradually 
changed  and  formed.  And  even  those  who  oppose  reforms  are  apt  to 
accept  the  advantages  they  bring.  Even  if  they  did  not,  the  world 
cannot  be  held  back.  Eppur  si  muove. 

JESSIE  PAYNE  MARGOLIOUTH. 
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THE  theory  of  representative  government,  commonly  held  at  the  time 
when  the  various  Reform  Bills  were  being  passed  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  very  different  from  that  which  has  tacitly 
taken  its  place  in  the  popular  mind  of  the  present  day.  Then  it  was 
supposed  that  the  members  of  a  truly  representative  body  would 
consist  not  of  delegates,  but  of  men  having  opinions  and  a  policy  of 
their  own.  It  was  supposed  that  the  electors  would  arrive  at  a 
reasoned  judgment  on  political  questions,  each  man  for  himself,  and 
that  the  process  of  a  contested  election  would  be  educational.  It 
was  supposed  that  election  oratory  would  teach  politics.  It  was 
supposed  that  newspaper  and  platform  discussion  would  inform  the 
minds  and  develop  the  judgment  of  voters,  and  that  the  opinion  of 
the  majority,  thus  educated,  would  be  the  opinion  of  a  number  of 
reasonable  and  reasoning  human  beings. 

It  was  further  conceived  that  an  elected  member  would  carry 
to  the  Legislature  an  actively  critical  and  enlightened  mind.  He  was 
to  place  that  mind  at  the  service  of  his  constituents  and  his  party, 
not  slavishly  following  the  dictates  of  his  leaders,  but,  while  generally 
in  sympathy  with  them,  retaining  the  power  and  the  duty  to  use  his 
own  judgment.  The  elected  Chamber  of  a  Legislature  was  held  to  be 
a  deliberative  assembly,  where  the  minds  of  members  had  relatively 
free  play,  and  where  the  purpose  of  debate  was  to  inform  and  clear 
the  opinions  of  those  taking  part  in  it. 

All  this  is  now  changed.  We  know  that  popularly  elected  repre- 
sentative bodies  never  have  been  and  never  can  be  assemblies  of  that 
character.  The  process  of  election  and  the  elected  body  itself  are 
of  very  different  sort  from  what  the  reformers  pictured.  All  the 
educational  schemes  they  promoted  '  to  educate  our  masters,'  all  the 
mechanics'  institutes  they  founded,  the  University  Extension  schemes 
they  fostered,  the  local  universities  they  brought  into  being,  have 
had  no  effect  whatever  and  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  voting  masses, 
because  men  do  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  vote  as  sane  individuals 
considering  their  interests,  but  as  a  crowd,  moved  by  the  passions  of  a 
crowd. 
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The  present  purpose  of  the  organisers  of  a  contested  election  is, 
on  each  side,  to  form  the  supporters  of  a  party  as  quickly  as  possible 
into  a  crowd  and,  having  so  formed  them,  to  inflame  the  passions 
and  enthusiasm  of  that  crowd  to  a  white  heat.  The  stronger  the  crowd 
formation  can  be  made  and  the  more  the  crowd's  passions  can  be  excited 
the  more  effective  does  it  become  as  a  crystallising  force.  Just  as  a 
band  of  music  going  down  a  street — one  of  the  most  efficient  of  crowd 
formers — draws  people  together  and  infects  them  with  a  common 
spirit  for  the  moment,  so  an  excited  crowd,  eager  in  its  unintellectual 
fashion  about  some  idea,  attracts  adherents  to  itself,  and  infects  them 
with  its  ideal  as  with  a  disease.  This  is  not  accomplished  by  any 
intellectual  process.  They  are  not  converted  by  reason,  they  are  not 
appealed  to  by  argument.  It  is  a  simple  process  of  infection.  They 
catch  the  new  idea  as  they  might  catch  the  measles,  and  with  as  little 
understanding  as  to  how  and  why  they  catch  it,  or  even  what  it  is  they 
have  caught. 

It  is  not  necessary,  surely,  at  the  present  day  to  prove  that  a  crowd 
is  not  a  reasoning  entity,  or  to  show  that  a  crowd  is  altogether  different 
in  nature  from  the  sum  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it.  A  crowd 
of  men  is  wholly  different  in  character,  in  idea,  in  cast  of  mind,  in 
mode  of  thought  or  action  from  an  individual  man.  The  foclishest 
man  in  the  affairs  of  his  own  life  acts  in  accordance  with  so  much  of 
reason  and  experience  as  he  may  be  endowed  with.  But  a  crowd 
does  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  does  not  and  cannot  reason.  It  has  no 
brain.  It  cannot  speak,  save  to  utter  the  inarticulate  cries  of  passion. 
It  has  little  experience,  little  memory,  little  self-restraint.  Its  virtues 
and  its  vices  are  all  emotional.  It  is  made  up  of  emotions,  and  emo- 
tional exhortations  alone  appeal  to  it  strongly.  It  is  a  beast,  extra- 
human,  incomparably  stronger  than  man  in  passion,  incomparably 
weaker  than  man  in  reason. 

As  a  matter  of  evidently  visible  fact  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  of  all  bodies  chosen  by  a  large  number  of  voters,  where 
the  elections  are  accompanied  by  a  keen  struggle,  are  chosen  by 
crowds.  Every  member  represents,  not  a  number  of  individuals  who 
have  chosen  him,  one  by  one,  each  for  a  thought-out  reason  of  his  own, 
good  or  bad  ;  every  member  represents  a  crowd,  and  has  been  hoisted 
into  his  seat  as  the  result  of  a  carefully  worked-up  crowd  movement, 
in  the  development  of  which  individual  opinion  has  not  been  formed, 
but  submerged. 

The  crowd  that  produces  a  member  of  Parliament  does  not  want 
him  to  act  as  an  individual.  Having  itself  no  intellect,  it  has  no  desire 
to  see  him  exercising  any  right  of  private  judgment.  Passionate 
and  sentimental  itself,  it  desires  him  only  to  represent  and  voice  its 
passions  and  sentiments.  It  wishes  him  to  be  itself  incarnate ;  and 
as  all  its  affinities  are  with  other  creatures  of  its  own  sort — crowds,  not 
men — it  desires  him  to  have  the  like  associations,  to  speak  the  crowd- 
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tongue,  to  advance  the   crowd  ideals — to  act,  in  short,  as  a  crowd- 
exponent. 

The  parties  that  compose  a  House  of  Commons  are  themselves  not 
groups  of  individuals,  but  crowds,  and  not  merely  loosely  connected 
crowds,  but  crowds  strongly  and  elaborately  organised.  The  party 
system,  as  it  now  is,  renders  this  inevitable.  An  individual  when  he 
becomes  a  candidate  voluntarily  submits  himself  to  go  through  a 
process  which  will  almost  inevitably  turn  him  into  a  crowd-exponent. 
He  may  intend  to  retain  his  individuality,  to  reserve  the  freedom  of 
his  reason,  to  be  and  remain  a  man,  but  he  hardly  ever  succeeds  in  so 
doing.  The  process  of  an  election  turns  him  out  a  mere  incarnation 
of  his  crowd,  at  all  events  for  the  time,  and  when  he  gets  into  the 
House  of  Commons  there  is  an  even  stronger  organised  crowd,  all 
inflamed  with  the  same  disease,  ready  to  swallow  him  up.  No  one 
there  wants  an  individual  with  a  freely  working  mind  amongst  the 
rank  and  file  of  any  party.  They  want  a  voting  machine,  who  as 
each  session  progresses  will  catch  at  once  the  particular  enthusiasm 
that  at  the  moment  inspires  his  party,  will  voice  it  with  eloquence, 
will  find  attractive  shapes  in  which  to  dress  it  up,  will  carry  it  through 
the  country  and  gain  for  it  outside  support,  and  will  consistently  give 
it  the.  sanction  of  his  vote. 

The  constituencies  do  not  want  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  anything  but  crowds,  or  to  act  in  any  other  way  than  as  crowds. 
The  constituencies  do  not  want  Parliament  to  be  a  deliberative  assem- 
blage in  the  old-fashioned  sense.  They  do  not  now,  for  instance, 
desire  that  Parliament  should  investigate  the  pros  and  cons  for  old- 
age  pensions  as  men  of  science  investigate  problems.  They  want 
old-age  pensions  granted,  and  do  not  care  whether  to  do  so  is  a  wise  or 
an  unwise  step  in  the  true  interests  of  the  nation.  Faced  by  such 
a  problem,  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  a  wise  man  ?  He  would 
admit  that  it  would  be  a  very  nice  thing  if  every  old  man  could  be- 
assured  of  a  pension  in  his  declining  years,  and  he  would  proceed  to 
investigate  whether  that  result  could  be  brought  to  pass  by  legislative 
enactment  without  doing  more  harm  than  good.  He  would  not 
merely  consider  the  obvious  advantage  to  the  pension-getting  in- 
dividual, but  he  would  also  consider  whether  that  advantage  might 
not  be  balanced,  or  over-balanced,  by  other  and  greater  disadvantages, 
either  to  individuals  or  to  the  body  politic.  He  would  consider  the 
ultimate  effect  upon  wages,  and  whether  old-age  pensions  would  not, 
in  fact,  be  a  public  contribution  in  aid  of  wages,  and  therefore  a  subsidy 
to  employers.  He  would  consider  whether  the  charge  on  the  public 
purse  would  be  likely  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  country's  finances 
in  case  of  war,  whether  it  would  diminish  the  national  credit,  and 
whether,  by  applying  annually  a  large  sum  of  money  to  unproductive 
purposes,  it  would  not  injuriously  effect  the  productivity  of  the  nation. 
If  he  found  the  probable  harmful  effects  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
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hoped-for  benefits,  lie  would  abandon  the  pension  scheme.  The 
crowd,  on  the  contrary,  sees  only  the  pleasant  side  of  the  proposal. 
The  rich  will  pay  and  the  poor  will  receive.  There  is  to  be  pleasure  in 
the  cottage  and  a  few  more  pence  on  the  income-tax  for  the  so-called 
rich.  The  crowd,  swelling  with  a  generous  feeling  in  disposing  of 
other  people's  money,  is  enthusiastic  for  the  immediate  realisation 
of  the  scheme.  Its  enthusiasm  is  probably  genuine,  not  merely 
predatory,  for  crowds  are  full  of  fine  sentiments,  though  by  no  means 
devoid  of  the  predatory  instincts.  Here,  however,  generous  sen- 
timents and  the  supposed  spoiling  of  the  rich  go  together,  and  it  may 
be  granted  that  the  generous  sentiments  predominate.  The  crowd 
will  not  listen  to  counsels  of  wisdom.  Both  parties  realise  that ;  and 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  have  bowed  the  head  and  promised  the 
demanded  price.  One  of  them  is  as  bad  as  the  other,  and  the  reason 
is  clear — both  parties  are,  in  fact,  the  great  crowd  in  little.  They  may 
consist  of  wise  men,  but,  in  their  collective  state,  wise  and  foolish 
alike  are  merged  in  the  crowd,  inspired  by  it,  and  only  able  to  give 
voice  to  its  passions  and  desires. 

It  is  the  nature  of  all  crowds  to  be  moved  by  sentiment,  passion, 
desire,  hope,  fear,  or  other  emotions ;  not  by  reason,  prudence,  re- 
serve, hesitation,  experiment,  or  experience.  Crowds,  in  fact,  are 
ruled  by  the  heart,  wise  men  by  the  understanding.  Now,  seeing  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  in  fact  a  crowd,  derived  out  of  the  national 
crowd,  and  by  modern  theory  intended  to  represent  it,  and  seeing  that 
for  a  long  time  to  come  this  must  be  the  case,  the  important  con- 
sideration to  be  steadily  kept  in  view  is  that  it  should  as  closely  re- 
present the  national  crowd  as  possible.  The  House  of  Commons 
should  be  the  national  crowd  on  a  small  scale.  It  should  reflect  its 
emotions  and  changes  of  emotion,  glow  with  its  enthusiasms,  hate 
with  its  hatreds,  worship  at  its  shrines,  aspire  after  its  ideals,  and 
rush  from  extreme  to  extreme  at  its  dictates.  The  more  closely 
the  House  of  Commons  performs  this  doubtfully  dignified  function, 
the  better  it  is.  Every  outworn  precaution  in  the  Constitution  for 
freeing  the  representative  body  from  the  immediate  contagion  of 
national  feeling  is  injurious,  and  interferes  with  the  performance  of 
the  work  which  it  exists  to  do.  It  exists  to  cry  for  the  moon,  if  that  is 
what  the  public  wants  at  a  given  moment.  It  is  the  voice  of  the 
nation.  We  do  not  ask  it  for  wisdom ;  we  do  not  require  judgment 
at  its  hands  ;  we  expect  no  foresight  of  it,  nor  any  experience.  It  is 
to  cry  out  when  the  nation  suffers,  it  is  to  demand  what  the  nation 
wants.  It  is  to  be  warlike  when  the  nation  is  for  blood,  and  for  peace 
at  any  price  when  the  nation  is  craven.  It  is  to  be  the  nation's  voice, 
not  its  head  ;  the  nation's  exponent,  not  its  guide. 

It  follows  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  elected  by  a 
suffrage  as  universal  as  possible.  There  is  no  need  for  brains  or 
education  in  the  voter.  So  long  ;as  he  has  nerves  and  a  stomach  it 
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suffices.  All  the  voter  has  to  do  is  to  form  part  of  the  voting  crowd. 
His  business  is  not  to  reason,  but  to  catch  the  infection  of  the  crowd 
at  the  moment.  He  is  there  to  be  played  upon  by  the  crowd-formers, 
to  be  excited  and  agitated  this  way  and  that,  finally,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  to  be  absorbed  by  the  winning  crowd  and,  like  Mr.  Pickwick, 
to  shout  with  the  largest. 

To  what  end,  then,  do  we  hesitate  to  grant  the  vote  to  women. 
Are  not  they  excitable  ?  Are  not  they  sentimental  ?  Have  they  no 
emotions  ?  Can  they  not  be  moved  by  humanitarian  and  generous 
appeals  ?  Can  they  not  be  bribed  as  a  body  with  promises  of  a 
feminine  Utopia  ?  Are  they  in  any  wise  inferior  to  men  in  power  of 
crowd-constitution.  Their  very  subservience  to  fashion  is  proof  to 
the  contrary.  Even  men  are  less  universally  swayed  by  crowd- 
domination  than  women.  They,  far  more  readily  than  men,  consent 
to  allow  the  manner,  occupation,  and  direction  of  their  lives  (in  every- 
thing except  what  pertains  to  their  young  children)  to  be  dictated  by 
the  public  opinion  that  enfolds  them.  Woman  is  a  naturally  formed 
voter.  She  is  already  responsible  to  a  great,  though  not  measurable, 
extent  for  the  formation  of  public  opinion — the  ideal  of  the  crowd. 
Why  should  she  not  have  her  share  in  expressing*  that  opinion  ?  It 
could  scarcely  change  more  quickly  than  it  does  if  she  were  added  to 
the  voting  crowd,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  change 
week  by  week  if  it  pleases.  Such  as  the  nation  is  at  any  moment, 
such  should  the  House  of  Commons  be,  a  condensing  mirror  reflecting 
every  phase  and  movement  of  national  opinion.  Unless  the  female 
element  is  mixed  in,  the  general  concoction  can  hardly  be  the  same 
in  the  sample  as  in  the  whole. 

It  may  be  speciously  argued  that  for  a  similar  reason  the  votes  of 
children  should  also  be  taken.  It  would  not  make  any  appreciable 
difference  if  they  were,  as  soon  as  they  (the  voters)  are  old  enough 
to  catch  the  crowd  contagion.  A  series  of  observations  and  experi- 
ments by  suitable  experts  would  soon  fix  that  age.  There  is  certainly 
no  reason  to  exclude  paupers  and  people  who  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  in  one  way  or  another  to  fall  below  the  present  voting  level. 
We  want  to  hear  the  general,  full-throated  shout  of  the  whole  people, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  a  kind  of  gramophone  record 
of  it,  turned  on  daily  at  Westminster  for  the  information  of  legislators 
and  administrators. 

Such  I  take  to  be  the  modern  ideal  of  a  representative  assembly, 
the  ideal  towards  which  the  actual  House  of  Commons  approximates, 
and  might  be  made  to  approximate  more  closely.  It  follows,  of  course, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  now,  and  less  in  future  as  it  more  closely 
approximates  to  this  ideal,  is,  and  will  be,  unfit  to  act  as  a  deliberative 
and  legislative  body.  It  can  call  out  the  grievances  of  the  people,  but 
it  cannot  mend  them.  It  can  voice  the  aspirations  of  the  people,  but 
it  can  do  nothing  to  attain  them.  It  can  formulate  nothing,  criticise 
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nothing,  control  nothing,  foresee  nothing.  To  this  condition  it  haa 
steadily  advanced  since  the  days  of  reform  began.  Before  the 
Reform  Bill  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  represent  the  national 
crowd  at  all.  It  represented  some  small  sections  of  it  and  a  certain 
number  of  individuals.  The  numbers  composing  it  were  not  moved 
by  emotion  so  much  as  by  interest  and  reason.  It  was  a  wholly 
different  kind  of  body  from  the  existing  assemblage.  But  exactly  in 
proportion  as  the  House  of  Commons  has  become  a  sample  of  the 
national  crowd  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  deliberative  assembly,  and  it 
has  lost  its  head.  It  votes  now  without  relation  to  reason.  It  has 
lost  the  power  of  forming  an  opinion.  It  has  abandoned  its  initiative. 
It  has  parted  with  its  reasoning  powers  to  the  Cabinet.  To-day  the 
House  of  Commons  exists  to  register  the  decrees  of  the  Cabinet  and  to 
inform  it  of  the  feeling  of  the  country,  which  the  Cabinet  may  or  may 
not  give  effect  to. 

The  individual  member  of  Parliament  is  little  more  than  a  voting 
machine.  He  cannot  in  practice  initiate  legislation.  He  can  hardly 
ever  raise  discussion  on  a  subject  of  his  own  choice,  however  complete 
his  knowledge  and  unique  his  information.  He  can  ask  questions 
under  increasing  restrictions.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  slave  of  the  Front 
Benches.  It  is  they  who  hold  the  real  power.  They  may  amuse  the 
House  and  the  country  by  spectacular  debates  on  so-called  great 
Bills  and  on  occasional  questions  of  public  policy ;  but,  in  fact, 
the  legislation  which  matters,  the  actual  ordering  of  affairs  which 
affect  the  everyday  lives  of  individual  men,  women,  and  children, 
is  determined  by  the  Cabinet  and  the  Civil  Services,  subject  to  all 
sorts  of  private  communications  and  arrangements  with  the  Front 
Opposition  Bench.  So  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned  the 
Cabinet  practically  governs  by  decree.  If  the  Cabinet  decides  on  a 
measure,  it  can  pass  it  through  the  House  of  Commons  without  a  single 
amendment.  The  process  may  take  time.  The  number  of  Bills  so 
forced  through  the  House  in  a  single  session  may  be  narrowly  limited. 
But  the  thing  can  be  done  if  the  Cabinet  chooses.  The  only  real 
debate,  the  only  true  deliberation  that  a  measure  receives  (except 
sometimes  in  the  House  of  Lords),  is  the  secret  debate  that  goes  on 
over  it  in  Government  offices  and  Cabinet  Councils  before  it  is  exposed 
to  public  acceptance.  What  goes  on  afterwards  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  of  little  or  no  importance,  except  as  a  means  of  public 
advertisement.  The  newspapers  could  do  that  for  it  equally  well.  It 
is  not  the  debates  upon  their  Bills  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  a 
Government  fears,  but  the  debate  in  the  country. 

The  more  closely  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  touch  with  the 
national  crowd,  the  better  it  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  national 
temper  from  day  to  day,  but  the  less  is  it  suited  to  act  as  a  deliberative 
legislative  assembly.  The  House  of  Commons  is,  consequently,  at  its 
worst  in  Committee,  and  at  its  best  in  a  great  full-dress  debate.  It 
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forms  a  fine  assembly  for  the  enunciation  of  large  general  proposals 
or  for  the  registration  of  great  reforms.  It  is  a  perfect  stage  for  the 
spectacular  presentation  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world  of  the  march 
and  onrush  of  changes  and  the  recording  of  accomplished  results. 
But  in  the  detailed  consideration  of  measures,  whose  every  word  and 
clause  should  dovetail  with  all  the  rest,  its  futility  is  abysmal.  It 
can  raise  loud  encomiums  on  peace,  or  cry  for  the  diminution  of  military 
and  naval  expenditure,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  consideration  of 
estimates  in  detail  its  criticisms  are  valueless  and  its  economies  im- 
practicable. The  days  are  gone  by  when  the  House  of  Commons 
could  perform  such  functions.  It  has  parted  with  its  powers  to  the 
Cabinet  and  must  register  its  decrees. 

There  is  only  one  body  that  now  stands  between  the  individual 
British  subject  and  his  absolute  submission  under  the  yoke  of  a 
practically  irresponsible  Cabinet.  This  body  is  the  House  of  Lords. 
Few,  if  any,  will  claim  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  very  efficient  legislative 
body.  It  is  faulty  in  constitution,  irregular  in  action,  illogical  in 
structure  ;  but  it  is  not  elected  by  any  set  of  constituents,  and  that  is 
its  merit  and  the  germ  of  its  vitality.  The  Peers,  as  is  often  said  by 
crowd-addressing  orators,  represent  no  one  but  themselves.  If  it 
were  otherwise  they  would  be  valueless.  Just  as  it  is  well  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  reflect  as  exactly  as  possible  the  views,  even 
the  moods  and  whims,  of  the  national  crowd  (called  '  the  people '), 
equally  so  is  it  unnecessary  and  inadvisable  that  the  second  Chamber 
of  the  Legislature  should  duplicate  that  function.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  itself  a  crowd,  or  group  of  crowds,  organised,  officered, 
disciplined,  and  maintained  to  act  as  a  crowd  and  to  be  subordinate 
to  its  governing  committee,  the  Cabinet.  But  unless  the  Cabinet  is  to 
be  a  despotic  oligarchy,  it  in  turn  must  be  held  in  check  by  some 
body  that  is  not  an  organised  crowd,  and  that  body  can  only  be  the 
House  of  Lords.  At  present  the  House  of  Lords  does  actually  perform 
that  function,  intermittently,  it  is  true,  but  not  altogether  badly.  The 
rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  their  work,  and  the  country 
accepted  that  rejection  and  confirmed  it.  The  country  seems  likewise 
to  have  accepted  the  rejection  of  the  Education  Bill  two  years  ago  by 
the  same  body.  There  are  no  signs  anywhere  apparent  that  the  actions 
of  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  last  generation  in  contravention  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Cabinet,  as  registered  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
have  been  other  than  well  pleasing  to  the  country  as  a  whole, 
in  its  reflective  moods.  Every  attempt  to  raise  a  great  popular 
movement  to  sweep  away  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  has 
failed,  and  each  failure,  of  course,  strengthens  the  position  of  the 
hereditary  House. 

Everyone  admits  that  the  Upper  House  performs  its  functions 
intermittently,  and  often  neglects  them  altogether.  It  sleeps  when  a 
Tory  Government  is  in  office.  It  assents  to  its  worst  measures  and  givefc 
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effect  without  criticism  to  uncounted  numbers  of  meddlesome  legis- 
lative experiments.  But  in  the  last  resort  it  is  the  one  and  only 
bulwark  remaining  between  the  people  of  these  kingdoms  and  govern- 
ment by  Cabinet  decree,  and  with  that  bulwark  the  people  will  not 
readily  part.  The  veto  still  possessed,  and  occasionally  used,  by  the 
House  of  Lords  is  its  one  invaluable  function.  The  nearer  Socialism 
seems  to  come,  the  more  threateningly  the  hand  of  Government 
approaches  the  pocket  of  the  individual,  so  much  the  more  invaluable 
becomes  this  last  line  of  defence  between  the  individual  and  the 
brigand-crowd  incarnate  in  the  form  of  an  all-powerful  Cabinet. 

In  the  nature  of  things  the  Cabinet  does  not  desire  to  see  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Lords  increased.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  all  committees 
to  resist  the  limitation  of  their  powers.  All  Cabinets  are  certain  to 
wish  to  keep  the  House  of  Lords  under.  It  is  equally  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  desire  to  limit  the  power 
of  a  rival  body.  All  crowds  are  hostile  to  all  other  groups  of  men. 
Oxford  is  hostile  to  Cambridge,  Eton  to  Harrow,  the  North  to  the 
South.  It  is  the  nature  of  crowds  to  hate  a  rival.  The  value  of  the 
House  of  Lords  lies  in  the  hostilities  which  it  creates,  and  the  con- 
sequent compromises  which  it  involves.  Of  course,  from  the  theoretical 
democratic  point  of  view,  the  country  ought  to  dislike  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  as  a  matter  of  evident  fact  it  does  not  dislike  them.  The 
country  as  a  crowd  rather  likes  the  spectacular  element  about  them. 

It  is  easy  to  indict  the  House  of  Lords  on  all  manner  of  obvious 
counts.  As  has  been  said,  it  is  a  far  from  efficient  body  for  the  work 
it  has  to  do,  but  such  instincts  as  it  possesses  as  a  body  are  sound. 
Lord  Killanin  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times,  entitled  'Party 
Spirit  in  the  House  of  Lords,'  in  which  he  justly  claimed  that 
the  organising  structure  of  the  party  system  is  out  of  place  in  that 
House.  With  the  reasons  he  gave  I  am  not  here  concerned.  The- 
overwhelming  reason  is  that  the  House  of  Lords,  if  it  is  to  perform- 
its  proper  function  of  being  a  restraint  on  the  other  House,  must  not 
be  a  duplicate  of  that  House.  The  House  of  Commons  is  a  crowd. 
The  House  of  Lords  must  therefore  be  an  assemblage  of  independent 
individuals.  The  moment  the  individual  peers  lose  their  independence, 
that  moment  their  House  loses  its  value  and  ceases  to  perform  any 
useful  function. 

It  happens  that  the  independence  of  the  individual  peers  has  been 
preserved  down  to  the  present  day  by  means  of  the  hereditary  principle. 
It  might  be  hedged  around  by  many  other  contrivances.  Life  appoint- 
ment arrived  at  by  any  of  a  thousand  conceivable  methods  would 
produce  a  similar  result.  Individuals  can  only  retain  the  free  use  of 
their  individuality  so  long  as  they  have  not  to  give  an  account  of  their 
actions  to  any  body  holding  the  right  to  cancel  their  appointment. 
Irresponsibility  is  essential  to  the  freedom  of  a  man  of  ability  and 
honour.  An  Irish  representative  peer,  though  elected,  is  not  responsible 
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to  those  who  elect  him  because  he  is  chosen  for  life.  Election  in  that 
sense  might  be  a  suitable  method  of  filling  an  Upper  Chamber.  But 
the  ancient  English  method  has  been  by  means  of  the  hereditary 
principle.  Unfortunately,  that  principle  has  been  unscientifically 
applied.  Kegard  is  only  paid  to  a  peer's  descent  from  his  father. 
Modern  science  has  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  on  the  whole  question 
of  heredity.  If  the  science  of  eugenics  were  applied  to  the  breeding  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  it  is  actually,  to  a  considerable  extent,  applied 
to  the  breeding  of  kings,  very  remarkable  results  would  be  attained. 
A  prince  may  morganatically  marry  whom  he  pleases,  but  a  crown 
can  only  descend  to  the  offspring  of  a  marriage  controlled  by  public 
law  of  a  special  kind.  If  peerages  could,  similarly,  only  descend  to  the 
offspring  of  eugenically  defined  marriages,  the  House  of  Lords  would 
be  revolutionised  in  one  or  two  generations.  This,  however,  is  at 
present  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics,  though  it  will  probably 
not  remain  so  for  a  very  long  period  of  time.  The  day  is  certainly  at 
hand  when  the  breeding  of  our  whole  race  will  have  to  be  considered, 
and  to  some  extent  controlled,  and  no  better  body  could  be  selected 
for  experiment  than  a  House  of  Lords  actually  holding  powers  and 
duties  under  an  old-fashioned  custom  of  heredity. 

This  side-issue,  however,  has  taken  me  away  from  the  main  line 
of  my  argument.  By  any  of  a  hundred  conceivable  plans  an  Upper 
House  can  be  recruited  and  so  constituted  as  to  be  a  bulwark  against 
Cabinet  and  crowd  despotism.  The  will  of  the  people  at  a  given 
moment  is  an  important  factor  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  act  of 
legislation,  but  it  is  a  thing  so  changeful  and  so  ill-informed  that  it 
cannot  be  given  supreme  control.  That  lovely  Labour  Parliament 
that  voted  one  day  by  a  large  majority  against  Socialism  and  in 
favour  of  it  the  next  is  an  invaluable  example  of  the  worthlessness 
of  the  popular  mind.  Its  whims  need  to  be  known,  but  not  to  be 
immediately  obeyed. 

A  small  supreme  committee,  which  we  call  a  Cabinet,  is  likewise 
an  essential  element  in  the  government  of  a  modern  democratic 
State.  Even  a  club  has  to  have  a  committee.  But  an  executive 
committee  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  despotic  oligarchy,  as 
the  Cabinet  now  tends  to  become.  A  third  power  is  needed  to  deliberate 
and,  if  necessary,  veto  ill-considered  or  rash  legislative  experiments. 
To  it  the  veto  is  essential,  or  it  is  not  a  power  at  all.  The  House  of 
Lords  exists  to  fulfil  that  necessary  function.  To  deprive  it  of  its 
veto  is  to  enthrone  the  Cabinet  in  a  position  of  despotic  power.  What 
is  obviously  essential  is  to  reform  the  constitution  of  that  House,  not  so 
as  to  make  it,  like  the  House  of  Commons,  a  mirror  of  the  moods  of  the 
popular  mind  ,but  so  as  to  render  it  more  efficient,  more  independent, 
more  self-respecting.  The  useless  and  noxious  peers  for  the  most 
part  remove  themselves  from  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  their 
Chamber.  It  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  removed  from  it 
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altogether  ;  but  it  is  far  more  important  to  add  a  new  vital  element  than 
to  cut  away  what  is  practically  innocuous  through  inanition.  So  long 
as  the  House  of  Lords  remains  feebly  organised,  feebly  affected  by  party 
spirit,  and  continually  supplied  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  men  of  large 
interests,  large  experience,  large  general  culture,  and  great  independence 
of  character,  it  will  fulfil  with  tolerable  efficiency  the  main  purpose 
for  which  it  exists — namely,  to  defend  the  individual  everywhere 
from  the  dominance  of  the  passionate  crowd,  to  preserve  his  rights  to 
do  the  unpopular  thing  so  long  as  it  is  not  illegal,  to  defend  him  from 
laws  fussily  interfering  with  his  liberty,  and  to  keep  for  minorities 
that  freedom  of  which  the  crowd  and  its  despotic  instrument,  the 
Cabinet,  would  so  willingly  deprive  them. 

MARTIN  CONWAY. 
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THE  NAVAL   POLICY  OF  GERMANY 


ON  the  7th  of  March,  the  first  German  Dreadnought  was  launched 
in  the  presence  of  the  German  Emperor  at  Wilhelmshaven.  In  about 
three  and  a  half  years  from  now,  by  the  end  of  1911,  Germany  intends 
to  have  at  sea  thirteen  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  and  Invincible  type, 
whilst  Great  Britain,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Balfour  and 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Asquith  on  the  10th  of  March  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  will  by  that  time,  according  to  our  shipbuilding  programme, 
have  only  twelve  Dreadnoughts  and  Invincibles  afloat.  The  ships  of 
the  Dreadnought  and  Invincible  type  have  made  obsolete  practically 
all  the  existing  battleships  and  armoured  cruisers,  which  soon  may 
share  the  fate  of  the  old  wooden  and  iron  vessels,  because  an  improved 
Dreadnought  should  be  able  to  destroy  a  whole  squadron  of  modern 
battleships,  owing  to  her  superior  speed  and  heavier  armament. 
Being  faster,  a  Dreadnought  can  always  keep  out  of  the  effective  range 
of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  destroy,  with  its  farther-carrying  guns, 
ship  after  ship  of  a  squadron  of  pie- Dreadnought  battleships,  and  these, 
being  much  slower,  can  neither  come  to  closer  quarters  if  they  wish 
to  attack  their  mighty  antagonist,  nor  escape  by  flight  unless  they 
scatter  in  all  directions.  An  encounter  between  a  Dreadnought  and 
a  number  of  older  battleships  resembles,  therefore,  the  encounter 
in  a  plain  of  a  horseman  armed  with  a  rifle  with  a  number  of  unmounted 
men  armed  with  pistols,  and  it  should  end  in  the  destruction  or  the 
dispersal  of  the  older  battleships,  unless  the  Dreadnought's  ammunition 
should  prematurely  become  exhausted.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  clear  that  the  advent  of  the  Dreadnought  has  opened  a  new  era  by 
revolutionising  naval  warfare ;  that  the  battles  of  the  future  will  be 
decided  by  Dreadnoughts ;  that  in  naval  matters  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  starting  with  a  clean  slate.  It  is  also  clear,  as  the  figures 
relating  to  German  and  British  Dreadnoughts  and  Invincibles  built 
or  completing  in  1911  show,  that  Germany  and  Great  Britain  are  at 
present  engaged  in  a  neck-to-neck  race  for  naval  supremacy,  that 
Germany  tries  to  outbuild  this  country  in  those  ships  which  will  decide 
the  wars  of  the  future.  Hence  thoughtful  Englishmen  may  well 
ask  themselves :  Why  is  Germany  building  thirteen  Dreadnoughts 
against  our  twelve  ?  What  is  the  German  Navy  for  ?  Is  its  object 
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peace  or  war  ?  What  is  the  aim  of  Germany's  naval  policy  ?  Does 
she  mean  to  challenge  Great  Britain's  naval  supremacy  in  earnest? 
Is  OUT  naval  predominance  threatened  ? 

Opinions  are  divided  on  these  questions.  The  advocates  of  an 
overwhelmingly  strong  British  fleet  habitually  assert  that  Germany 
is  building  a  huge  Navy  with  feverish  haste  because  she  intends  to 
attack  Great  Britain.  The  champions  of  naval  economy,  on  the  other 
hand,  assure  us  with  equal  confidence  and  emphasis  that  Germany 
is  a  peaceful  country,  that  William  the  Second,  as  he  has  lately  so 
often  declared,  is  a  friend  of  peace  and  of  Great  Britain,  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity,  that  he  has  no  warlike  designs, 
and  that  therefore  we  need  not  fear  a  German  attack. 

Both  explanations  betray  great  crudity  of  thought.  Both  spring 
from  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  realities  of  statesmanship. 
Both  arise  from  a  mistaken  attempt  of  applying  to  matters  of  national 
policy  and  to  international  relations  the  motives  of  private  inter- 
course and  the  standards  of  private  morality.  It  may  be  absurd 
to  speak  of  Germany's  '  warlike  intentions  '  regarding  Great  Britain, 
although  Germany  undoubtedly  follows  a  policy  which,  as  she  well 
knows,  may  ultimately  bring  her  into  collision  with  this  country ;  but 
it  is  surely  still  more  absurd  for  Englishmen  to  proclaim  that  the 
intentions  of  Germany  and  of  the  Emperor  are  peaceful.  Such 
assertions  should  be  left  to  professional  thought-readers  who  may 
know  the  sentiments  and  intentions  of  Germany  and  of  her  impulsive 
ruler  better  than  his  Majesty  knows  them  himself. 

The  policy  of  States  is  not  directed  by  the  personal  sentiments 
and  publicly-expressed  intentions  of  their  rulers,  but  by  considera- 
tions of  national  interests,  by  political  and  economic  necessity.  In 
considering  Germany's  naval  policy,  we  had  therefore  better  leave 
out  of  our  calculations  the  problematical  intentions,  warlike  or  peace- 
ful, of  Germany,  and  her  ruler,  and  study  the  factors  which  shape 
Germany's  naval  policy  by  investigating  those  interests  which  her 
naval  policy  is  evidently  meant  to  promote. 

The  naval  policy  of  all  great  nations  is  directed  rather  by  economic 
necessity  than  by  ambition.  Great  Britain  became  a  great  sea  Power 
and  a  colonial  and  maritime  empire  by  sheer  force  of  circumstances. 
The  British  world-empire  was  built  up  during  the  time  when  England 
had  practically  the  world's  monopoly  in  trade  and  manufactures, 
in  shipping  and  in  banking.  Great  Britain,  like  all  the  great  colonial 
and  maritime  empires  of  the  past  from  Phoenicia  to  Holland,  was  forced 
into  a  career  of  conquest  and  expansion  over  sea  by  economic  pressure. 
Our  powerful  industries,  which  made  Great  Britain  the  workshop  of 
the  world,  and  the  necessities  of  our  trade,  imperatively  demanded 
markets  outside  these  islands,  and  led  to  the  conquest  of  India  and  of 
various  other  colonies.  The  rapid  increase  of  our  population  beyond 
the  national  means  of  subsistence  equally  urgently  demanded  settle- 
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ments  in  a  temperate  zone  and  led  to  the  colonisation  of  America 
and  Australia.  The  attempts  of  other  nations,  and  especially  of 
France,  to  confine  the  expanding  trade  and  industry  of  Great  Britain 
within  narrow  limits,  or  to  deprive  Great  Britain  of  her  colonies 
and  of  her  trade,  led  to  wars  in  which  Great  Britain  fought  for  her 
future  greatness  and  for  her  very  existence.  'When  trade  is  at 
stake,'  said  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  *  it  is  your  last  entrenchment ; 
you  must  defend  it  or  perish.'  Germany  finds  herself  at  present 
in  a  situation  similar  to  that  in  which  Great  Britain  was  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  She  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  She 
must  either  become  a  maritime  empire  and  a  world-empire,  or  she 
will  decline.  The  position  in  which  she  finds  herself  demands  her 
maritime  expansion. 

At  the  time  when  Great  Britain  was  conquering  and  colonising 
the  world,  Germany  was  divided  into  numerous  badly-governed 
independent  States,  which  quarrelled  among  themselves.  The 
country  was  wretchedly  poor.  It  subsisted  on  agriculture.  German 
wheat,  timber,  hides,  &c.,  were  exchanged  for  British  manufactures. 
In  1844,  Lord  Palmerston  visited  Berlin,  and  from  his  correspondence 
we  learn  that  he  was  struck  by  the  poverty  and  backwardness  of  the 
country,  and  that  he  thought  that  Germany  was  in  the  mechanical 
arts  a  century  behind  Great  Britain.  The  overwhelming  industrial 
superiority  which  England  then  possessed  over  Germany  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1846  Great  Britain  produced  64 -2  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  coal,  whilst  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  States  combined, 
with  double  the  number  of  inhabitants,  produced  but  8 '4  per  cent,  of 
the  world's  coal,  and  that  Great  Britain  produced  eleven  times  more 
iron  than  all  the  German  States.  At  that  time,  steam  engines  were 
hardly  known  in  Germany.  The  industrial  machines  used  in  Prussia 
possessed  but  21,716  horse-powers  in  1846.  Since  then  they  have 
increased  300-fold,  and  amount  now  to  more  than  six  millions. 

The  political  and  economic  unification  of  the  independent  German 
States,  which  took  place  in  1871,  their  transformation  into  a  homo- 
geneous empire,  and  the  wise  organisation  and  direction  and  the 
vigorous  and  deliberate  development  of  all  the  national  resources 
immediately  after  the  Franco-German  war,  gave  to  the  industries  of 
the  young  empire  an  excellent  start,  and  the  introduction  of  Protec- 
tion in  1879  converted  a  backward  agricultural  country  into  a  wealthy 
industrial,  commercial,  and  maritime  State.  Bismarck  introduced  his 
protective  tariff  in  1879,  with  the  deliberate  and  avowed  object 
of  transferring  part  of  the  industries  and  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain 
to  Germany,  and  his  policy  has  succeeded  only  too  well.  In  the 
present  age  of  steel,  the  production  of  steel  is  perhaps  the  best  index 
to  a  nation's  manufacturing  eminence.  In  1880,  the  year  following 
the  introduction  of  Protection  into  Germany,  Germany  produced 
but  624,418  tons  of  steel,  whilst  Great  Britain  produced  1,341,690 
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tons  of  steel.  In  1906,  Germany  produced  11,135,000  tons  of  steel, 
whilst  Great  Britain  produced  only  6,462,000  tons  of  steel.  In  other 
words,  Germany  and  Great  Britain  have  changed  places.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  Great  Britain  produced  twice  as  much  steel  as  did 
Germany.  Now  Germany  produces  twice  as  much  steel  as  does 
Great  Britain.  Other  German  industries  have  followed  the  lead  of 
the  steel  industry,  but  space  precludes  the  showing  of  their  progress 
in  detail.  The  fact  that  the  industrial  steam  engines  of  Prussia  have 
increased  from  984,000  horse-powers  in  1879,  the  year  in  which 
Protection  was  introduced,  to  6,043,567  in  1907  shows  better  than  a 
lengthy  account  the  marvellous  progress  of  the  German  manufacturing 
industries  as  a  whole.  ^ 

Largely  owing  to  Germany's  surprising  development  as  an  indus- 
trial nation,  Great  Britain  is  ceasing  to  be  the  workshop  of  the  world, 
and  Germany  is  rapidly  attaining  her  place.  It  is  true  that  if  we  look 
uncritically,  as  most  Free  Traders  do,  at  the  combined  export  and 
import  figures  which  are  swelled  by  our  huge  imports  of  food  and 
our  constantly-growing  exports  of  coal  and  of  other  raw  materials, 
Great  Britain  is  still  the  first  trading  nation  in  the  world.  But  a 
closer  examination  will  show  that  the  character  of  our  trade  has 
curiously  altered  during  the  last  three  decades,  that  Great  Britain 
is  becoming,  to  an  increasing  extent,  a  purveyor  of  raw  materials 
to  other  nations,  whilst  Germany  is  becoming  the  workshop  of  the 
world ;  that  Germany  is  industrially  rising,  whilst  Great  Britain 
is  industrially  declining.  I  would  therefore  draw  attention  to  the 
following  most  instructive  and  significant  figures,  which  I  believe 
have  not  previously  been  printed  in  this  country,  and  which  sum  up 
the  most  recent  industrial  development  of  Germany  in  two  lines. 

Imports  of  Raw  Material  Exports  of  Manufactured 

into  Germany  Goods  from  Germany 

1897        ....     100,505,000  115,225,000 

1906        ....     201,625,000  219,945,000 

During  the  short  period  of  1897-1906,  whilst  Great  Britain  has 
but  haltingly  increased  her  exports  of  manufactured  goods,  Germany 
has  exactly  doubled  her  imports  of  raw  materials  and  her  exports  of 
manufactures. 

The  change  in  the  industrial  character  of  Germany  and  in  the 
character  of  her  foreign  trade  is  particularly  striking  if  we  study 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  nature  of  the  Anglo-German 
trade.  Formerly,  Germany  sold  to  Great  Britain  raw  materials  and 
food,  and  bought  from  us  our  manufactured  goods.  Germany  was 
Great  Britain's  farm,  and  Great  Britain  was  Germany's  factory.  Now 
Germany  exports  to  Great  Britain  chiefly  manufactures  of  every  kind, 
and  receives  in  return  principally  raw  materials  and  food.  Yarn 
apart,  which  is  a  raw  material  to  the  German  industries  and  is  there- 
fore subject  to  only  a  slight  duty,  Great  Britain  exports  to  Germany 
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chiefly  coal,  gold,  silver,  leather,  furs,  fish,  caoutchaouc,  wool,  copper, 
&c.  According  to  the  very  reliable  German  Customs  statistics — 
the  British  trade  statistics  are  not  reliable — almost  exactly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  British  exports  to  Germany  consist  of  raw  materials  and 
food,  whilst  only  one-tenth  of  the  British  exports  to  Germany  are 
fully-manufactured  articles,  such  as  machinery,  woollen  and  cotton 
cloths,  &c.  Great  Britain  has  become  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer 
of  water  to  Germany. 

The  industrial  development  of  Germany  is  still  progressing  with 
an  incredible  speed.  The  fact  that  the  horse-power  of  industrial 
steam  engines  in  Prussia  has  increased  from  4,046,036  in  1900  to 
6,043,567  in  1907  shows  that  Germany's  manufacturing  industries 
continue  even  at  the  present  moment  to  increase  their  productive 
power  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  that  they  must  in  the  immediate 
future  rely  to  an  increasing  extent  upon  expansive  foreign  markets  for 
the  sale  of  their  productions.  Unless  the  expansion  of  the  German 
industries  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  opportunities 
for  sale  abroad,  the  German  industries,  and  with  the  German  industries 
the  German  Empire,  will  decline  and  decay.  Germany  experiences 
now  the  same  imperative  necessity  for  expansion  over  sea  which 
Great  Britain  has  experienced  in  times  gone  by,  and  she  knows  that 
upon  her  ability  to  secure  that  needed  expansion  depends  her  future 
as  a  great  nation.  Her  leading  statesmen,  economists,  and  merchants 
have  told  her  so,  and  when  the  German  Emperor  said,  '  Germany's 
future  lies  upon  the  water,'  he  simply  gave  a  convenient  formula, 
easy  to  remember,  to  the  general  thought  that  the  economical  require- 
ments of  Germany  and  of  her  industries  make  maritime  expansion 
absolutely  necessary. 

To  a  great  industrial  and  trading  nation,  a  great  merchant  marine 
is  a  necessity,  and  a  great  merchant  marine  requires  adequate  harbours. 
During  the  period  of  industrial  Protection,  the  German  shipping 
industry,  which  enjoys  the  advantages  of  both  Free  Trade  and  Protec- 
tion, as  I  have  explained  at  length  in  a  recently-published  book, 
has  also  vigorously  grown.  The  German  merchant  steam  tonnage 
has  increased  from  less  than  200,000  tons  in  1879  to  more  than  2,000,000 
tons  in  1907.  However,  the  growth  of  the  German  merchant  marine 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  far  more  vigorous  and  rapid  did  Germany 
possess  a  sufficiency  of  commercial  harbours.  German  merchants  and 
shipowners  constantly  complain  about  the  lack  of  good  harbours. 

The  vast  increase  in  the  productive  power  of  Germany  has  led 
to  an  equally  rapid  increase  of  the  national  wealth,  and  therefore  to 
an  unprecedented  increase  of  her  population.  On  an  average  the 
German  population  increases  by  900,000  per  annum,  and  these  vast 
numbers  easily  find  employment  in  the  rapidly-expanding  manu- 
facturing industries.  Therefore,  there  is  no  unemployed  question 
in  Germany.  No  complaints  about  over-populations  are  heard, 
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and  whilst  between  200,000  and  300,000  people  emigrate  yearly  from 
Great  Britain  through  lack  of  work,  about  100,000  Poles,  Russians, 
Austrians,  &c.,  flock  yearly  into  Germany  because  her  industries 
suffer  chronically  from  lack  of  labour. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  figures  should  suffice  to  show  that,  although 
her  rural  industries  are  highly  prosperous,  Germany  has  become  an 
industrial  State  whose  population  relies  principally  on  the  manu- 
facturing industries  for  its  support.  They  also  show  that  her  manu- 
facturing industries  are  forced  to  rely  to  an  ever-increasing  extent 
upon  foreign  markets,  and  especially  upon  markets  over  sea,  for  the 
sale  of  their  wares.  Indeed  about  three-quarters  of  Germany's 
foreign  trade  is  over-sea  trade,  and  the  proportion  of  Germany's 
over-sea  trade  to  her  land  trade  is  constantly  growing,  in  consequence 
of  the  protective  tariffs  with  which  her  neighbours  in  Europe  try 
to  shut  out  Germany's  manufactures.  Therefore  Germany's  most 
important  market  for  the  sale  of  her  manufactures  is  not  that  of 
Austria-Hungary,  or  of  Russia,  or  of  France,  her  immediate  neighbours. 
Her  best  customer  is  the  British  Empire,  which  absorbs  about  25  per 
cent,  of  Germany's  exports,  more  than  is  taken  by  Austria-Hungary, 
Russia,  and  France  combined. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Germany's  foreign  trade  is  its  pre- 
cariousness.  The  precariousness  of  the  hold  of  Germany  on  her 
most  important  market,  the  British  market,  is  well  known  to  the 
German  statesmen  and  to  most  German  business-men,  who  dread 
the  possibility  of  Great  Britain  introducing  Protection  and  arranging 
with  her  Colonies  for  the  preferential  treatment  of  her  manufactures. 
How  rapidly  Germany's  exports  to  Great  Britain,  and  especially  to 
her  principal  Colonies,  have  grown  is  apparent  from  the  following 
figures,  which  are  taken  from  the  German  official  statistics  : — 


German  Exports  to 

1896 

1902 

1906 

Great  Britain 
India  and  Ceylon  . 
Australia 
Canada   . 

£ 

35,755,000 
2,460,000 
1,465,000 
756,500 

£ 
48,275,000 
3,310,000 
2,275,000 
1,935,000 

£ 
53,360,000 
5,720,000 
3,215,000 
1,225,000 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  figures  relating  to  Canada  show 
between  1902  and  1906  a  very  heavy  decline  in  the  German  exports. 
A  comparison  of  this  decline  with  the  other  figures,  which  indicate  a 
constant  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  German  exports  to  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colonies,  shows  how  much  damage  a  preferential  tariff  may 
inflict  upon  Germany's  industrial  exports.  Germany  stands  in 
danger  of  seeing  by  far  her  most  valuable  markets,  the  markets  of 
the  British  Empire,  closed  to  many  of  her  wares.  However,  this  is 
by  no  means  the  only  danger  which  threatens  Germany.  If  Great 
Britain  should  introduce  Protection,  she  will,  following  Germany's 
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example,  conclude  preferential  treaties  of  commerce  with  her  best 
foreign  customers  (the  Colonies  would,  of  course,  be  placed  upon 
the  most  favoured  footing)  and  thus  Germany  will  lose  many  of 
the  advantages  which  she  now  enjoys  in  neutral  markets  owing  to 
the  advantageous  commercial  treaties  which  she  has  concluded,  but 
which  she  will  hardly  be  able  to  renew  in  competition  with  the  British 
Empire.  A  study  of  the  Japanese  Customs  returns,  for  instance, 
reveals  the  fact  that  Germany  is  ousting  Great  Britain  in  the  Japanese 
market.  An  Anglo-Japanese  commercial  treaty,  giving  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colonies  preference  over  Germany  in  Japan,  which  un- 
doubtedly can  be  concluded  in  view  of  Japan's  great  interest  in  the 
India  trade,  would  practically  exclude  certain  German  manufactures 
from  that  country. 

The  German  tariff  policy  which  Bismarck  inaugurated  in  1879 
led  to  the  transference  of  much  English  trade  to  Germany.  The 
tables  may  be  turned  upon  Germany.  The  introduction  of  Protection 
into  Great  Britain  and  of  preferential  arrangements  throughout  the 
Empire  would  lead  to  the  transference  of  much  valuable  German 
trade  to  Great  Britain. 

Germany  is  threatened  not  only  with  the  narrowing  of  the  outlets 
for  her  manufactured  products,  but  also  with  the  danger  of  seeing  her 
supply  of  raw  products  for  industrial  purposes  diminish. 

Owing  to  her  Colonies  and  dependencies,  the  value  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  realised  by  most  Englishmen,  Great  Britain 
controls  the  supply  of  many  industrial  raw  products.  Inter-imperial 
preference  for  sale  would,  no  doubt,  be  followed  by  inter-imperial 
preference  for  purchase,  especially  in  the  case  of  articles  of  relative 
scarcity.  Great  Britain  would,  for  instance,  probably  receive  the 
preference  for  the  purchase  of  Empire-grown  cotton  and  wool.  Hence 
some  of  the  most  important  German  industries  would  find  themselves 
hampered  by  the  British  Empire,  both  in  buying  their  raw  products 
and  in  disposing  of  their  manufactured  articles,  and  the  result  would, 
no  doubt,  be  the  wholesale  transference  of  many  industries  and  of 
much  industrial  capital  from  Germany  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
British  Dominions  over  sea,  a  transference  which  at  the  same  time 
would  greatly  benefit  the  British  nations  and  greatly  weaken  Germany. 

Germany,  whose  natural  resources,  such  as  coal,  coastline,  harbours, 
easy  access  to  the  sea,  &c.,  compare  most  unfavourably  with  those 
possessed  by  Great  Britain,  owes  her  marvellous  success  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  she  was  the  first  nation  to  exchange  the  policy  of  laisser- 
faire,  the  policy  of  Governmental  indifference  and  neglect,  for  a 
far-seeing  and  businesslike  policy  of  national  industrial  organisation 
and  development.  Owing  to  the  inferiority  of  her  natural  resources, 
and  especially  to  her  lack  of  harbours  and  to  the  vast  distances  (from 
200  miles  to  400  miles)  which  separate  her  industrial  centres  from  the 
sea,  Germany's  industrial  position  is  exceedingly  unsafe.  Germany's 
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industrial  prosperity  has  been  built  up  on  the  basis  of  British  laisser- 
faire,  her  wealth  has  been  drawn  out  of  British  purses,  and  as  soon  as 
that  basis  is  withdrawn  there  will  be  a  collapse  in  the  German  indus- 
tries. Every  German  economist  knows  that,  given  equal  conditions, 
Germany  could  not  industrially  compete  with  Great  Britain. 

Kecognising  the  dangers  which  threaten  her  by  the  conclusion 
of  a  Pan-Britannic  Customs  Union,  Germany  has  naturally  done  her 
utmost  to  prevent  the  unification  of  the  British  Empire  upon  an 
economic  basis — an  event  which,  for  her,  would  be  a  calamity  of  the 
very  greatest  magnitude.  Therefore  no  Englishman  was  more  dreaded 
and  hated  by  Germany  than  was  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Therefore 
Germany  penalised  Canada  when  she  took  the  first  practical  step 
towards  the  unification  of  the  empire  and  the  conclusion  of  a  Pan- 
Britannic  Zoltverein  by  giving  Great  Britain  a  preference  in  her 
market.  Therefore  many  Germans  were^overjoyed  when  the  late 
Unionist  administration  was  followed  by  a  Government  which  was 
pledged  to  Free  Trade  for  Germany  throughout  the  British  Empire. 
The  victory  of  the  Liberals  was  a  victory  for  Germany,  and  the  present 
Ministers  were  greeted  as  the  friends  and  supporters  of  Germany- 
one  might  almost  say  as  the  unofficial  representatives  of  Germany's 
interests  in  Great  Britain,  and  as  such  they  were  overwhelmed  with 
the  Emperor's  personal  and  somewhat  embarrassing  attentions. 

The  foregoing  should  suffice  to  show  that  Germany's  abounding 
prosperity  is  largely  due  to  certain  temporary  conditions  which  the 
short-sightedness  of  English  administrations  and  the  far-sightedness 
of  Bismarck  and  his  successors  have  created.  It  should  also  show 
that  the  conclusion  of  a  Pan-Britannic  Customs  Union,  which 
necessarily  would  in  the  main  be  directed  against  Germany,  would 
lead  to  a  rapid  decline  of  German  prosperity,  and  to  a  rapid  exodus 
of  a  large  part  of  her  capital  and  of  her  industrial  population,  an 
exodus  similar  to  that  to  which,  unfortunately,  we  have  become 
accustomed  in  this  country.  Germany,  if  she  cannot  defeat  the  con- 
clusion of  a  Pan-Britannic  Customs  Union  by  diplomacy  or  force, 
can  counteract  its  harmful  effect  upon  her  industries  and  prosperity 
only  by  expansion  over  sea.  She  can  improve  her  unfavourable 
position  as  to  commercial  harbours  only  by  securing  the  control  of 
Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  which  are  the  natural  ports  to  her  chief 
manufacturing  districts  in  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Westphalia.  She 
can  obtain  secure  markets  only  by  acquiring  extensive  Colonies, 
both  in  temperate  and  tropical  zones,  which  make  her  independent 
of  other  countries  as  regards  the  supply  of  raw  materials,  which  give 
her  an  adequate  outlet  for  her  surplus  population,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  afford  expansive  markets  for  her  manufactures  similar  to 
those  furnished  by  her  Colonies  to  Great  Britain. 

Maritime  expansion  is  not  merely  a  hobby  of  the  Emperor's,  as 
so  often  is  believed,  but  it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  for  Germany. 
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Germany,  from  her  point  of  view,  is  perfectly  justified  in  endeavouring 
to  strengthen  her  industrial  position  by  the  acquisition  of  Rotterdam 
and  Antwerp,  which  at  one  time  formed  part  of  the  German  Empire. 
Great  Britain,  on  her  part,  is  equally  justified  in  preventing  Germany 
from  acquiring  harbours  from  which  a  descent  upon  the  English 
coasts  would  be  comparatively  easy.  Germany  is  perfectly  justified 
in  trying  to  acquire  Colonies  for  her  abounding  population ;  but 
Great  Britain  is  equally  justified  in  defending  her  Colonies,  and  in 
preventing  their  receiving  so  dangerous  a  neighbour  as  Germany 
might  prove.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  the  question 
of  the  expansion  of  Germany  depends  in  the  first  place  on  Germany's 
power  to  overcome  the  opposition  which  Great  Britain,  for  the  sake  of 
self-preservation,  is  compelled  to  offer.  There  was  much  sense  in  the 
German  Emperor's  winged  word,  '  Germany  stands  in  bitter  need  of  a 
strong  navy.' 

Great  Britain's  opposition  need  not  necessarily  be  overcome  by 
war.  A  demonstration  of  sufficient  naval  force  might  suffice,  as 
German  writers  have  frequently  pointed  out,  to  overcome  Great 
Britain's  opposition  to  Germany's  maritime  expansion.  Hence  the 
great  Navy  Bill  of  1900  stated  in  its  preamble,  '  Germany  must  have 
a  battle-fleet  of  such  strength  that  a  war  against  the  mightiest  naval 
Power  would  involve  risks  threatening  the  supremacy  of  that  Power.' 
As  soon  as  Germany  is  able  to  threaten  the  supremacy  of  the  mightiest 
naval  Power  she  will  be  able  to  acquire  the  harbours,  coaling-stations, 
and  Colonies  which  she  requires. 

Those  who  doubt  that  the  German  Navy  is  primarily  destined 
either  to  defeat  the  British  fleet  or  to  overawe  Great  Britain  without 
war,  in  order  to  obtain  a  free  field  for  Germany's  maritime  expansion, 
and  those  who  find  the  leading  principle  of  Germany's  naval  policy 
which  was  laid  down  in  the  Navy  Bill  of  1900  not  sufficiently  explicit, 
should  ask  themselves :  *  Against  which  State,  apart  from  Great 
Britain,  can  the  German  naval  armaments  possibly  be  directed  ?  ' 
Germany  requires  no  fleet  in  case  of  a  war  with  France,  as  a  Franco- 
German  war  will  be  decided  on  land,  as  Moltke  has  pointed  out. 
Russia  has  practically  no  fleet.  Outside  Europe,  there  are  only  two 
great  naval  Powers — the  United  States  and  Japan.  Both  countries 
are  too  far  removed  from  Germany  to  make  a  war  with  Germany 
likely.  Besides,  the  German  fleet,  proceeding  to  attack  the  United 
States  or  Japan,  would  find  no  coaling-stations  open  to  her,  and 
would  have  to  pass  within  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  French  and  English 
coasts.  In  view  of  the  intimate  relations  existing  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan, 
Germany  cannot  think  of  a  war  against  either  country.  Germany 
can  strike  westward  only  if  Great  Britain  is  on  her  side.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  Germany  would  run  the  risk  of  having  her  fleet 
cut  off  from  her  harbours  by  Great  Britain  or  France  or  by  both 
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Powers  combined.  Not  only  economically,  but  geographically  as 
well,  Great  Britain  bars  Germany's  way ;  if  she  wishes  to  take  New 
York  or  Tokio  she  must  first  take  London.  The  way  to  New  York 
or  to  Tokio  goes  via  London.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  only 
State  against  which  Germany's  naval  preparations  can  possibly  be 
directed  is  Great  Britain,  and  the  small  coal-carrying  capacity  of  her 
battleships,  which  narrows  their  radius  of  action  to  a  few  hundred 
miles  and  makes  trans-oceanic  expeditions  practically  impossible, 
confirms  this  conclusion.  I  think  the  foregoing  conclusions  are 
unanswerable,  and  they  show  the  absurdity  of  those  who  oppose  the 
strengthening  of  our  fleet  against  Germany  because,  as  they  assure 
us,  Germany's  intentions  are  peaceful,  and  because  the  German 
Emperor  has  made  numerous  declarations  of  good  will  towards  this 
country — at  least,  since  the  time  when  an  Administration  which 
pursues  a  philo-German  policy  has  come  to  power.  His  Majesty  the 
German  Emperor  has  indeed  cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  Liberal  party. 

In  the  obsolescent  ships  of  the  pie- Dreadnought  type  Great  Britain 
possesses  a  great  superiority  over  Germany.  Therefore  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  German  Government  is  making  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  outbuild  Great  Britain  in  ships  of  the  largest  size — in  ships  which 
will  decide  the  naval  battles  of  the  future.  Will  Germany  succeed  in 
outbuilding  Great  Britain  ? 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  Germany  cannot  outbuild  Great 
Britain 

(1)  Because  the  German  people  will  not,  or  cannot,  stand  the 
.expenditure  caused  by  the  support  of  an  all-powerful  army  and  an  all- 
powerful  fleet ; 

(2)  Because  Great  Britain  can  build  warships  more  rapidly  than 
Germany. 

Both  assertions  are  founded  on  insufficient  knowledge.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  Germans  considered  themselves  as  a  race  of 
landsmen  to  whom  naval  expenditure  seemed  so  much  waste,  and 
then  the  political  parties  opposed  the  naval  policy  of  the  Government. 
That  time  has  passed  through  the  teaching  of  the  Emperor,  of  the 
professors  of  political  economy,  and  of  the  Navy  League,  and  especially 
through  the  great  increase  of  their  over-sea  trade,  which  has  taught 
the  Germans  that  Germany's  future  does  indeed  lie  on  the  water. 
Hence  all  parliamentary  parties,  the  Socialist  excepted,  not  only 
approve  of  Germany's  naval  expenditure,  but  constantly  urge  the 
Government  to  increase  the  naval  armament  of  the  country  regardless 
of  costs.  For  instance,  at  the  great  party  meeting  of  the  Liberal 
party  at  Wiesbaden  in  October  1907  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  : 

This  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Liberal  party  expects  the  Liberal 
members  in  the  Reichstag  to  advocate  now  as  always  with  all  determination  the 
further  increase  of  the  German  fleet  and  the  greatest  possible  acceleration  in 
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building  it.  This  meeting  of  Liberal  representatives  considers  it  especially  as 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  new  German  warships  must  at  least  be  equal  in 
size,  armament,  and  rapidity  to  the  ships  building  hi  other  States. 

Similarly  emphatic  pronouncements  emanating  from  the  Con- 
servative and  Clerical  parties  could  be  quoted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Germans  are  practically  unanimously  in 
favour  of  a  fleet  of  overwhelming  strength,  and  the  Social-Democrats 
oppose  the  Government's  demands  for  naval  armament  only  in 
Parliament  and  pro  forma,  because  they  oppose  on  principle  nearly 
all  Government  measures.  In  reality,  many  thinking  Socialists  are 
in  favour  of  a  policy  of  vigorous  transmaritime  expansion,  and  are 
members  of  the  German  Navy  League.  The  leading  Socialist  periodical 
of  Germany,  the  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,  wrote  at  the  time  when 
the  Navy  Bill  of  1900  was  being  discussed  : 

That  Germany  be  armed  to  the  teeth,  possessing  a  strong  fleet,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  working  men.  What  damages  our  exports  damages  them 
also,  and  working  men  have  the  most  pressing  interest  in  securing  prosperity  for 
our  export  trade,  be  it  even  by  force  of  arms.  Owing  to  her  development, 
Germany  may  perhaps  be  obliged  to  maintain  her  position  sword  in  hand.  Only 
he  who  is  under  the  protection  of  his  guns  can  dominate  the  markets,  and  in 
the  fight  for  markets  German  working  men  may  come  before  the  alternative 
either  of  perishing  or  of  forcing  the  entrance  into  markets  sword  in  hand. 

Herr  Bernstein,  the  leader  of  the  moderate  section  of  the  German 
Social-Democratic  party,  wrote  in  the  same  periodical,  only  a  few 
months  ago  :  '  The  Social-Democratic  party  is,  and  that  unanimously, 
the  most  decided  Imperial  party  that  Germany  knows.5  The  same 
gentleman  wrote  in  the  Nation  : 

The  advantages  of  Colonial  possessions  are  always  conditional.  At  a  given 
period  a  nation  can  only  sustain  a  certain  quantity  of  such  possessions.  As  long 
as  she  was  ahead  of  all  other  nations  in  productive  power,  England  could  support 
a  much  larger  amount  than  any  other  modern  nation.  But  the  time  of  her 
industrial  supremacy  has  passed  away,  or,  at  least,  is  nearing  its  end.  With 
Germany  the  question  is  quite  different.  Although  her  rural  population  is  now 
decreasing,  she  could,  with  a  yearly  increase  of  about  800,000  people,  well  stand 
more  Colonial  possessions  than  she  actually  holds,  nor  would  the  costs  and  out- 
lays for  her  Colonies  press  very  hard  on  her  finances. 

Many  Germans  share  Herr  Bernstein's  views  that  industrial 
supremacy  is  leaving  Great  Britain  for  Germany,  that  Germany  is  the 
predestined  heir  to  Great  Britain's  Colonial  possessions,  and  that  a 
policy  of  vigorous  transmaritime  expansion  would  not  press  very 
heavily  on  Germany's  finances.  Indeed,  Germany's  wealth  has 
grown,  and  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  Germany  can  stand  an  almost 
unlimited  increase  of  her  naval  expenditure. 

As  regards  the  wealth  of  the  well-to-do,  we  find  that  between 
1892  and  1907,  the  income  subjected  to  income-tax  has  grown  by 
about  25  per  cent,  in  Great  Britain.  During  the  same  period  it  has 
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grown  by  exactly  100  per  cent,  in  Germany.  Apparently  the  national 
income  of  Germany  is  now  considerably  larger  than  is  the  national 
income  of  this  country.  As  regards  the  wealth  of  the  masses,  we  find 
that  between  1901  and  1908  the  deposits  in  the  British  savings  banks 
have  increased  by  but  18,000,000?.,  whilst  they  have  grown  by  more 
than  200,000,000/.  in  Germany.  The  funds  in  the  German  savings 
banks  are  now  four  times  as  large  as  are  the  funds  in  the  British 
savings  banks.  If  we  now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  national 
account,  we  find  that  on  an  average  British  income-tax  is  100  per  cent. 
higher  than  German  income-tax,  that  British  local  taxation  is  150  per 
cent,  higher  than  German  local  taxation,  that  the  taxes  on  wine,  beer, 
spirits,  and  tobacco  are  from  four  to  ten  times  higher  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  Germany,  that  Germany  spends  16s.  a  year  per  head  of  popu- 
lation for  military  and  naval  defence,  whilst  Great  Britain  spends 
28s.  per  head  in  the  same  direction.  As,  furthermore,  living  is  cheaper 
inXxennany  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  as  German  wages  are  on  an 
average  as  high  as  British  wages,  if  not  higher,  not  only  the  well-to-do 
in  Germany  but  the  German  working  man  also  can  well  afford  toj>e 
taxed  for  the  fleet.  It  is  true  that  lately  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
in  Germany — the  Social-Democrats  have  made  the  most  of  the  meat 
famine  and  the  bread  famine  cry — but  wages  have  increased  much 
faster.  Richard  Calwer,  a  leading  Socialist,  who  may  be  relied  upon 
not  to  give  too  roseate  a  view  of  the  German  working  man's  position, 
wrote  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  Arbeitsmarkt-Conespondenz  : 

During  the  last  thirteen  years  the  German  Empire  has  experienced  a  time  of 
greater  prosperity  than  probably  any  other  country.  Between  the  years  1895 
and  1906,  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  working  men  have  risen  from  37  J.  Is. 
to  511.  85.,  having  increased  by  14:1.  Is.  per  worker  or  by  37  or  38  per  cent.  During 
the  same  period,  wholesale  prices  of  commodities  have  increased  in  Germany  by 
22.59  per  cent.  If  we  assume  that  retail  prices  have  increased  at  a  higher  ratio, 
say  25  per  cent.,  we  find  that  the  nett  earnings  of  the  German  working  man  have 
increased  by  12  or  13  per  cent.,  that  the  workmen  are  12  or  13  per  cent,  better 
off  than  they  were  twelve  years  ago.  Similar  calculations  have  lately  been  made 
regarding  the  United  States.  These  show  that,  allowing  for  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  American  wages  have  risen  by  only  8  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 

The  above  facts  and  extracts — many  more  of  the  same  portent 
could  be  given — should  suffice  to  prove  that  Germany  is  a  wealthy 
country,  that  the  people  are  willing,  able,  and  even  anxious  to  bear 
the  expenditure  involved  in  challenging  the  naval  supremacy  xof 
Great  Britain,  and  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  providing 
the  necessary  funds,  although  people  over  there  may  disagree  and 
quarrel  about  the  manner  of  raising  them  or  resort  to  loans. 

We  have  officially  and  semi-officially  been  informed  that  we  need 
not  hasten  to  take  up  the  German  challenge,  because  Great  Britain 
builds  her  warships  far  more  quickly  than  Germany,  and  that  she  can 
therefore  always  catch  up  and  outbuild  Germany.  TJie  same  people 
who  know  the  intentions  of  the  German  Emperor  towards  this  country 
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better  than  his  Majesty  knows  them  himself,  and  who  disregard  the 
clear  and  explicit  statement  of  Germany's  naval  policy  contained  in 
the  preamble  of  the  Navy  Bill  of  1900,  are  apparently  also  better 
informed  about  Germany's  shipbuilding  capacity  than  is  the  head  of 
the  German  Admiralty,  Admiral  Tirpitz.  Admiral  Tirpitz  expressly 
declared  in  the  Reichstag  that  it  was  not  true  that  Great  Britain  built 
warships  more  quickly  than  Germany  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
Germany  built  warships  more  quickly  than  Great  Britain.  The 
semi-official  naval  yearbook,  Nauticus,  and  the  semi-official  naval 
monthly,  Marine  Rundschau,  have  given  exact  calculations  of  the 
building  times  of  a  large  number  of  British  and  German  warships, 
which  absolutely  confirm  Admiral  Tirpitz's  contention,  that  Germany 
builds  her  warships  more  quickly  than  does  Great  Britain.  The 
first  German  Dreadnought  was  launched  seven  months  after  she  was 
laid  down,  and  her  successors  are  to  be  built  even  more  rapidly. 
Furthermore,  according  to  Die  Flotte,  for  August  1907,  five  private 
German  shipbuilders  have  declared  that  they  are  able  to  lay  down 
every  year  seventeen  Dreadnoughts,  and  to  complete  them  within 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  months.  Nevertheless,  the  advocates  of 
naval  economy  persist  in  speaking  of  Germany's  shipbuilding  inferi- 
ority, and  in  assuring  the  British  public  that  Germany  requires  three 
years  or  more  to  build  a  Dreadnought. 

As  the  German  programme  stands  at  present,  Germany  will  lay 
down  four  Dreadnoughts  and  Invincibles  every  year  during  the  next 
three  years,  and  then  she  will  lay  down  only  three.  That  programme 
will  very  likely  be  considerably  exceeded,  especially  if  the  British 
Government  shows  a  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  race  for  naval 
supremacy  by  making  puerile  proposals  of  naval  disarmament  which 
serve  only  to  strengthen  Germany's  determination  to  outbuild  this 
country.  The  British  disarmament  proposals  were  declared  im- 
practical and  absurd  by  the  leading  organs  of  the  Conservative,  Liberal, 
and  Clerical  parties  of  Germany,  and  even  the  German  Socialists, 
who  favour  disarmament  in  the  abstract,  exposed  the  childish  pro- 
posals of  the  Liberal  Government  to  well-deserved  ridicule.  The 
Vorwdrts,  for  instance,  wrote  : 

With  the  greatest  number  of  the  Liberal  advocates  of  disarmament,  their 
point  of  view  originates  simply  in  the  consideration  that  strong  naval  and  military 
armaments  demand  more  and  more  from  England's  purse  and  her  human  material, 
whilst  England  possesses  all  that  she  can  wish  for,  and  has  therefore  nothing  to 
gain  from  fresh  conquests.  All  over  the  world  she  has  the  most  valuable  colonies. 
She  is  hi  that  satisfied  frame  of  mind  which  makes  the  fortunate  winner  at  cards 
say :  *  Let  us  leave  off,  I  am  tired  of  playing  any  longer,'  and  the  thing  is,  therefore, 
to  secure  what  she  has  got,  and  to  dimmish  her  heavy  financial  burdens.  This 
desire  is  comprehensible,  but  the  other  Powers  will  hardly  respect  it.  Social- 
Democracy  is  very  much  hi  sympathy  with  the  disarmament  idea,  but  no  amount 
of  sympathy  can  get  over  the  fact  that  in  the  world  as  at  present  constituted 
there  is  little  chance  of  a  general  disarmament.  The  conception  that  war  is 
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only  a  product  of  human  unreason  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  idea  that  revolutions 
are  only  mental  aberrations  of  the  masses.  War  is  rooted  in  the  opposing 
interests  of  the  nations,  as  are  revolutions  in  the  opposing  interests  of  the  classes* 

There  is  no  hope  for  England  to  secure  her  possessions  and  her 
peace  cheaply  by  a  piece  of  paper.  She  can  secure  them  only  by  her 
armed  strength. 

The  foregoing  pages  should  prove  to  the  most  sceptical  that  the 
vast  naval  preparations  of  Germany  are  directed  against  Great  Britain, 
that  Germany  is  determined  to  challenge  Great  Britain's  naval  supre- 
macy, that  the  British  Empire  is  approaching  a  period  of  extreme 
danger,  that  the  nation  may  within  a  few  years  be  placed  before  the 
alternative  of  either  abandoning  its  empire,  its  influence,  and  perhaps 
its  freedom  to  its  rival  without  a  struggle,  or  of  fighting  for  its  very 
existence  with  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  Power  which  has  ever 
challenged  this  country. 

German  shipbuilding  programmes  are  habitually  exceeded  by  the 
Government,  and  the  present  shipbuilding  programme  will  hardly 
prove  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  shipbuilding  programme  of 
Germany  is  considered  to  be  totally  inadequate  by  many  leading 
German  politicians  and  writers.  Hence  they  have  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  lay  down  in  every  year  six  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  type  instead 
of  four.  In  Germany  the  belief  is  freely  expressed  that  the  German 
shipbuilding  programme  will  soon  again  be  enlarged,  and  that  the 
present  programme  has  not  been  made  larger  in  order  to  avoid  arousing 
prematurely  the  suspicion  of  Great  Britain.  The  German  Emperor's 
'  private  and  political '  letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth,  which  admittedly 
dealt  with  the  shipbuilding  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  was 
written  at  the  very  time  when  the  British  shipbuilding  programme 
was  being  considered  by  the  Cabinet,  had  apparently  the  same  object. 
The  English  newspapers  were  wrong  in  complaining  at  the  Emperor's 
'  secret  machinations.'  Diplomacy  is  not  guided  by  the  principles,  of 
a  cricket  match,  and  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Lord  Tweedmouth 
for  his  timely  indiscretion  in  showing  the  Emperor's  letter  to  other 
persons,  an  indiscretion  which  was  calculated  to  defeat  the  Emperor's 
object,  and  which,  if  it  was  intentional,  as  seems  likely,  was  highly 
praiseworthy,  although  it  may  have  greatly  mortified  his  Imperial 
correspondent. 

The  question  now  arises  :  What  steps  ought  Great  Britain  to  take 
in  view  of  Germany's  naval  policy  ?  According  to  Mr.  Balfour  and 
to  Mr.  Asquith,  Great  Britain  will  at  the  end  of  1911  have  afloat 
twelve  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  and  Invincible  type,  whilst  Germany 
will  have  thirteen.  However,  Germany  is  not  satisfied  with  merely 
a  numerical  superiority.  The  German  ships  will  not  measure  18,000 
tons  as  originally  intended,  but  considerably  more  than  20,000  tons. 
Each  German  battleship  is  designed  to  outclass  in  speed  and  arma- 
ment its  British  prototype. 
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Unfortunately  the  thoughtful,  authoritative  and  strictly  fair  article 
of  Sir  William  White,  the  late  Director  of  Naval  Construction,  which 
appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  this  Review,  makes  it  perfectly  evident 
to  all  that  the  present  Government  is  starving  the  fleet  not  only  in 
the  provision  of  Dreadnoughts,  but  also  in  the  provision  of  other 
ships  and  of  those  works  and  appliances  which  are  indispensable  in 
modern  naval  war.  Although  the  shipbuilding  programme  of  Great 
Britain  is  quite  insufficient  in  itself,  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  money 
applied  to  construction  will  be  spent  during  the  present  financial  year. 
On  destroyers  costing  64,OOOZ.  each  only  4000?.  are  to  be  expended 
this  year,  and  the  small  fast  cruisers  voted,  which  are  indispensable 
for  the  protection  of  British  commerce,  are  to  be  begun  only  at  the 
end  of  the  financial  year.  Germany  is  rapidly  building  docks  for  the 
accommodation  of  her  Dreadnoughts  regardless  of  expense.  On  the 
East  Coast  of  Great  Britain,  the  coast  facing  Germany,  there  is  not  a 
single  dock  to  be  found  in  which  Dreadnoughts  can  be  repaired.  Besides 
the  two  naval  harbours  on  the  East  Coast,  Chatham  and  Sheerness, 
are  most  unsatisfactory  as  naval  bases,  a  fact  which  is  known  to  every 
naval  officer.  Under  these  circumstances  the  position  of  Great 
Britain  towards  Germany  is,  as  regards  naval  bases,  a  dangerous 
one.  Nevertheless,  out  of  the  3,250,0002.  which  are  supposed  to  be 
required  for  converting  Rosyth  into  a  first-class  naval  base — the  sum 
needed  for  equipping  it  will  probably  exceed  5,000,000?.— only  30,OOOZ. 
are  to  be  provided  during  1908-1909.  On  the  South  Coast  of  England 
the  position  is  almost  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  on  the  East  Coast. 
For  the  entrance  lock  at  Portsmouth,  which  is  not  large  enough  to 
admit  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  class,  1 ,000,000?.  is  needed.  Yet 
only  65,000?.  is  to  be  spent  during  the  ensuing  year.  Futhermore, 
naval  stores  and  ammunition  have  been  depleted  to  a  dangerous 
extent.  Sir  William  White  proves  that  at  least  1,500,000?.  worth  of 
naval  stores  have  been  drawn  from  the  home  depots  without  replace- 
ment. Lastly,  the  money  applied  to  the  repair  of  the  fleet  appears 
to  be  insufficient.  Germany's  naval  policy  is  met  with  paper  pro- 
grammes. The  next  naval  war  will  find  Great  Britain  unprepared, 
unless  the  Government  abandons  its  policy  of  make-believe. 

During  a  long  time  it  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  starve  the  fleet  in  order  to  be  able  to  pose  as  champions  of 
peace  and  economy  with  their  supporters,  and  to  declaim  against 
the  '  reckless  wastefulness  '  of  the  Unionists  and  their  4  bloated  arma- 
ments '  as  soon  as  these  tried  to  make  good  the  neglect  of  their  pre- 
decessors. From  the  party  politician's  point  of  view  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  Liberals  was  very  useful.  It  is  true  that  incidentally  it 
imperilled  the  safety  of  the  empire,  but  that  was  apparently  a  minor 
consideration.  At  present  the  Liberals  are  again  practising  naval 
economy  at  the  cost  of  national  security.  Will  they  allow  Germany 
to  obtain  a  temporary  naval  superiority  which  may  become  a  per- 
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manent  one,  and  which  may  involve  this  country  in  the  greatest 
dangers,  in  order  to  gain  a  trick  in  the  party  game  ?  Will  it  not  be 
madness,  in  view  of  the  evident  drift  and  the  officially  declared  aim  of 
Germany's  naval  policy,  to  allow  Germany  to  outbuild  this  country  in 
first-class  battleships  ?  Will  it  not  be  an  almost  equally  great  mad- 
ness for  this  country  to  be  satisfied  with  but  a  small  margin  of  naval 
superiority  over  Germany,  and  thus  allow  her  to  hope  that  by  a 
special  effort  she  might  succeed  in  outbuilding  Great  Britain  ?  Will 
that  prospect  not  give  her  an  inducement  constantly  to  enlarge  her 
programme  and  thus  accelerate  the  mad  shipbuilding  race  ?  Would 
it  not  be  a  wiser  economy  to  demonstrate  to  Germany  at  once  that 
naval  competition  with  Great  Britain  is  hopeless  for  her  by  laying 
down  the  doctrine  that  for  every  German  ship  voted  Great  Britain 
will  lay  down  two  ? 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  Great  Britain  possesses  merely  a  supremacy 
over  Germany  in  first-class  battleships.  She  must  possess  an  over- 
whelming supremacy.  Accident,  floating  mines,  a  surprise  attack  by 
torpedo  boats,  a  mistake  of  a  captain  or  an  error  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  an  admiral — for  we  cannot  count  upon  always  having  a  Nelson 
upon  our  side — may  destroy  or  temporarily  cripple  a  few  of  our  best 
ships,  and  might  convert  a  theoretical  superiority  into  a  very  real 
inferiority.  Besides,  some  of  our  own  Dreadnoughts  and  Invincibles 
may  in  case  of  an  Anglo-German  war  have  to  be  detached  in  order  to 
protect  British  interests  in  other  directions.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
necessary  that  the  doctrine  should  be  laid  down  that  for  every  German 
battleship  Great  Britain  will  build  two,  and  preparations  should 
immediately  be  made  to  secure  that  by  the  end  of  1911  not  twelve 
but^twenty-six  British  Dreadnoughts  and  Invincibles  will  be  ready  to 
meet  the  German  thirteen. 

In^view^of  the  growing  disproportion  in  the  increase  of  British 
and  of  German  wealth — during  the  last  year  German  savings-banks 
deposits  have  increased  by  about  30,000,OOOZ.,  whilst  the  British 
savings-banks  deposits  have  increased  by  only  430,OOOZ. — and  the 
evident  economic  decay  of  Great  Britain  which  these  and  many  other 
figures J  might  give  prove,  it  is  clear  that  the  question  whether  Germany 
will  outbuild  Great  Britain,  or  whether  Great  Britain  will  outbuild 
Germany,  is  a  purely  financial  one.  Great  Britain  has  no  monopoly 
of  naval  ability.  The  longest  purse  can  build  the  strongest  fleet. 
Mr.  Lloyd-George's  amendment  of  the  Patent  Laws,  which  no  longer 
allow  foreign  manufacturers  who  hold  British  patents  to  manufacture 
abroad,  has  caused  some  important  patent-protected  German  industries 
to  migrate  to  this  country,  and  these  German  industries,  as  the  late 
PresidentjLof  the  Board  of  Trade  has  told  us,  will  give  occupation  to 
thousands  of  British  working  men.  The  capital  so  transferred  from 
Germany  to  Great  Britain  is  said  to  amount  already  to  25,000,0002. 
An  amendment  of  the  Fiscal  Policy  of  Great  Britain,  sufficiently  high 
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protective  duties  for  our  industries,  will  compel  German  industries 
which  now  import  their  productions  into  Great  Britain  to  migrate 
wholesale  to  this  country.  With  them  a  large  part  of  Germany's 
wealth  will  be  transferred  to  this  country,  the  flight  of  British  capital 
towards  Protectionist  countries  will  cease,  English  industries  will 
flourish  again,  and  Germany  will  no  longer  financially  be  able  to  dispute 
Great  Britain's  naval  supremacy.  A  strong  tariff  will  pay  for  a  strong 
fleet,  and  enable  us  to  preserve  our  independence,  wealth,  and  empire. 
The  latent  resources  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  are  ample. 
All  that  Great  Britain  desires  is  to  preserve  and  develop  her  country 
and  possessions.  All  that  she  may  desire  from  Germany  she  can 
obtain  by  means  of  a  tariff.  Therefore,  a  strong  tariff  will  make  an 
Anglo-German  War  senseless  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  impos- 
sible on  the  part  of  Germany,  whose  resources  will  be  crippled  when 
Great  Britain  introduces  Protection.  Hence  a  strong  Protective  tariff 
may  prove  a  stronger  safeguard  of  Great  Britain's  peace  and  indepen- 
dence than  her  Navy,  the  most  satisfactory  alliances  and  treaties  of 
arbitration,  and  the  most  cordial  assurances  of  friendship  and  good 
will  towards  Great  Britain  on  the  part  of  the  German  Emperor. 

J.  ELLIS  BARKER. 
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PERSUASIVE    SOCIALISM 


THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  PRESENT  ARTICLE 

I  WRITE  the  following  pages  with  a  view  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  my  special  object  being  to  assist  speakers  and  others  who 
desire  to  meet,  in  their  varying  forms  as  they  arise,  the  arguments 
and  appeals  put  forward  by  the  propagandists  of  English  Socialism. 
Two  most  instructive  utterances  have  recently  been  made  public,  by 
two  prominent  Socialistic  writers,  with  regard  to  the  applications  of 
Socialism  to  actual  affairs  of  this  country.  These  will  form  the  text 
of  my  own  present  observations. 

Of  the  writers  in  question,  one  is  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  who  is  now 
devoting  his  many  recognised  talents  to  the  dissemination  of  socialistic 
principles.  The  other  is  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald — the  most  accom- 
plished and  adroit  member  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  in 
Parliament.  The  former  has  published  a  book  on  contemporary 
English  Socialism — what  it  is  and  is  not ;  whilst  the  other  has,  in 
the  pages  of  this  Keview,  issued  a  manifesto  on  the  same  subject. 
I  class  them  together,  because  each  aims  at  showing  that  practical 
Socialism,  in  this  country  at  all  events,  is  untouched  by  any  of  the 
arguments  usually  brought  against  it — that  it  has  none  of  the  terrible 
characteristics  with  which  it  is  vulgarly  credited,  and  that  even 
owners  of  property  need  view  it  with  no  great  alarm. 

In  utterances  such  as  these,  and  in  argumentative  tactics  such  as 
these,  the  propagandists  of  Socialism  are  striking  a  practically  new 
note.  They  are  singing  their  Marseillaise  to  the  tune  of  the  hundreth 
Psalm,  and  the  restraints  of  the  music  give  a  certain  discipline  to  their 
thoughts.  But  under  the  plausible  surface  the  situation  remains 
unaltered.  The  old  fallacies  inherent  in  all  socialistic  schemes,  though 
shorn  of  some  of  their  crudities,  remain  substantially  as  they  were, 
and  it  is  my  aim  here  to  show,  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  wary  among 
anti-Socialist  workers,  precisely  how  this  is.  I  shall  begin  with  a  careful 
synopsis  of  what  both  these  writers  say. 
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II 

t  CONTEMPORARY   ENGLISH  SOCIALISM,    AS   EXPOUNDED 

BY  MR.    WELLS,    A  NEW  AND   EXCEPTIONALLY  ABLE   ADVOCATE 

I  shall  summarise  Mr.  Wells's  arguments  for  the  most  part  in  the 
order  in  which  he  himself  gives  them,  only  changing  it  by  putting 
together,  where  necessary,  certain  statements  which  he  has  separated 
relating  to  the  same  subject : 

(1)  In  his  first  chapter  he  repudiates  the  reckless  and  wholesale 
abuse  which  Socialists  have  hitherto  heaped  on  society  under  the 
regime  of  capitalism.      The  capitalism,  he  says,  of  the  past  150  years 
is  so  far  from  having  coincided  with  a  general  degeneration  of  social 
conditions,  as  compared  with  previous  periods,  that  it  has  witnessed 
the  diminution  of  a  variety  of  evils,  such  as  disease,  to  an  extent 
previously  unknown ;  it  has  given  to  all  classes  a  multitude  of  pre- 
viously unknown  conveniences,  and  has  given  us  (p.  16)  'an  unpre- 
cedented number  of  well-ordered  homes  and  well-cared-for  children.' 
It  has  given  us,  in  short,  '  an  increasing  sea  of  mediocre  well  being.' 

(2)  But,  though  it  has  done  all  this,  much  evil  remains,  such  as — 
to  take  an  initial  and  fundamental  instance — the  condition,  helpless 
and  neglected,  of  the  children  of  a  large  section  of  the  poor.     This 
evil,   and  others,   are   due,  he  says  (Chapter  II.),  not  to  individual 
wickedness,  but  to  the  fact  that  society  is  left  too  much  to  the  chance 
or  uncoordinated  effort  of  individuals.     The  •'  fundamental  principle 
of  Socialism  '  is  that,  as  an  actual  fact,  the  '  government  of  the  world  ' 
is  determined  by  an  evolutionary  force  behind  and  above  '  chance 
impulse  and  individual  will,'  and  Socialism  aims  at  providing  this  force 
with  a  concrete  organ — namely,  the  State — which  will  systematically 
absorb  all  the  individual  wills  into  itself,  making  them  work  in  an 
orderly  manner  together. 

(3)  This  fundamental  principle  of  Socialism  leads  us  straight  to 
(Chapter  III.)  its  '  first  main  generalisation,'  which  is  that  the  old 
views  and  feelings  with  respect  to  parentage  must  be  changed.    Parental 
care  and  authority  will  still  be  recognised,  if  the  parents  use  them  well, 
but  parentage  (p.  43)  will  no  longer  be  '  a  private  affair.'    Parents 
whose  conduct  does  not  satisfy  the  authorities  will  have  their  children 
taken  from  them.    Good  parents  will  be  treated  as  a  '  sort  of  public 
servants,'  and  be  subsidised  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
which  they  produce  for  the  '  over-parent's  '  use. 

(4)  The  '  second  main  generalisation '  of  Socialism  (Chapter  IV.) 
refers  to  the  conduct  of  industry.     Compared  with  previous  arrange- 
ments, '  our  present  individualistic  order  is  a  good  working  method,' 
but  it  is  becoming  obsolete.    Private  capitalism  '  is  working  itself 
out '  (p.  72).    It  is  daily  exhibiting  more  and  more  incapacities,  and 
the  State  is  already  taking  some  of  its  functions  over,  with  immense 
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advantage  to  everybody.  It  is  bound  to  take  over  others,  with  the 
same  desirable  result.  A  simple  case  is  enough  to  prove  this — 
namely,  that  of  the  English  railways.  As  *  a  striking  sample  '  of  the 

*  general  unserviceableness '  of  all  private  enterprise  in  this  direction 
(p.  76),  Mr.  Wells  selects  the  South  Eastern  Railway,  which  is  the 
railway  he  knows  best  himself.     This,  he  says,  is  a  type  of  English 
railways  as  a  whole,  English  trains  being  slower,  and  their  carriages 
far  worse,  than  those  of  any  railway  on  the  Continent,  except  perhaps 
the  Turkish  (p.  79).     The  excellence  of  the  London  County  Council 
tramcars  shows  what  a  State  organisation  might  make  out  of  our 
railway  system.     The  same  argument  applies  to  the  providing  of  all 
the  main  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  bread,  meat,  milk,  jam,  beer. 
These,  as  provided  by  private  enterprise,  are  for  the  most  part  bad, 
tasteless,  deleterious,  and  often  filthy.    Even  houses  privately  built 
are  miserable,  and  miserably  designed  structures,  excepting  those  of 
the  most  prosperous.     In  all  these  matters  the  State  would  succeed 
where  private  enterprise  fails,  and  all  private  property  and  interests 
connected  with  them  *  must  be  of  a  terminable  nature,'  and  be  gradu- 
ally, and  without  violence,  taken  over  by  the  State  likewise  (p.  88). 

*  (5)  But  how,  he  asks,  is  this  revolution  to  be  brought  about  ? 
How  is  the  State  to  '  take  over '  the  individual  human  activities, 
without  which  the  machinery  of  production  would  be  useless  and  a 
mere  nominal  asset  ?    What,  in  the  socialistic  State,  will  keep  human 
activity  going  ?     To  this  question  he  devotes  his  fifth  chapter.     At 
present,  he  says,  individuals  work  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  all  that 
Socialism  in  this  respect  will  have  to  do  is  to  make  among  them  '  a 
general  change  from  the  spirit  of  gain  to  the  spirit  of  service  '  (p.  94). 
This  will  not  be  difficult,  for,  though  most  people  are  compelled  to 
work  for  gain  at  present,  yet  '  to  the  majority  of  capable  good  human 
stuff,  buying,  selling,  saving,  and  managing   property  is  a  mass  of 
uncongenial  procedure.'    The  people  who  at  present  acquire  or  possess 
large  fortunes  are  an  exceptional  class,  who  are  abnormally  *  energetic 
in  getting,'  because  they  are  too  *  dull '  to  care  about  anything  else, 
or  else  they  are  inheritors  of  the  riches  *  accumulated  by  these  dull 
people '  (p.  94).    Amongst  the  mass  of  men — *  of  the  good  capable 
human  stuff ' — the  desire  to  serve,  untainted  by  the  desire  to  get, 
prevails  already,  and  is  only  kept  down  by  the  pressure  of  untoward 
circumstances.    We  can  see  this,  Mr.  Wells  contends,  by  any  unbiassed 
consideration  of  the  ways  of  the  British  workman  to-day.     There  is 
not  a  decent  carpenter  who  does  not  hate  to  scamp  his  work,  or  a 
decent  plumber  whose  natural  desire  to  make  his  plumbing  perfect 
does  not  fill  him  with  indignation  when  he  is  asked  to  paint  it  over. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  any  tolerable  cook.    She  always  burns  to  do 
her  best  for  her  art's  sake.     She  '  feels  shame  at  an  unsatisfying  dish  ' 
(p.  101).     Socialism,  then,  will  not  have  to  create  this  noble  impulse 
to  service,  but  only  to  set  it  free  from  the  individualistic  system  which 
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reserves  success  for  those  energetic  but  abnormally  '  dull '  persons 
whose  main  desire  is  not  to  serve  but  to  get. 

(6)  But  still,  says  Mr.  Wells,  with  all  these  facts  before  us,  which 
show  us  how  essentially  practicable  the  Socialist  project  is,  '  the 
question  still  remains  of  how  this  vast  organisation  is  to  be  managed,' 
and  he  admits  that  Socialists  at  present  answer  the  objections  that 
arise  on  this  score  *  far  too  cavalierly.'  But  in  order  to  estimate 
these  true  difficulties,  let  us  clear  the  air  of  false  ones.  First,  then, 
let  it  be  distinctly  said  that,  notwithstanding  the  slanders  of  stupid  or 
malicious  opponents,  Socialism  would  not  abolish  any  of  the  existing 
motives  to  activity.  It  would  not  abolish  either  the  fact  or  the 
motives  of  competition,  but  would  leave  men  free  to  compete  not 
only  for  *  service,'  but  for  high  *  salaries,'  for  *  position,'  for  *  authority,' 
and  for  *  leisure  '  (p.  110).  With  still  greater  vehemence  must  the  great 
truth  be  vindicated  against  critics  whose  minds  are  *  dark  reservoirs  of 
evil  thoughts,'  that  Socialism  would  do  nothing  to  destroy  the  pure 
sanctities  of  the  home,  or  turn  it,  as  some  gross  opponent  has  said, 
'  into  a  stud  farm.'  Instead  of  destroying  the  home,  Mr.  Wells  says, 
Socialism  would  make  homes  possible  where  they  are  not  possible 
now,  for  it  would  assure  to  the  poorest  an  excellent  dwelling,  and  an 
income  which,  however  modest,  would  be  at  all  events  sufficient  and 
secure.  The  only  other  changes  it  would  introduce  into  home  life  are 
these.  It  would  make  the  wife  and  husband  financially  independent 
of  one  another ;  it  would  prevent  the  husband's  having  '  any  control 
over  the  wife's  movements,  or  any  power  of  limiting  her  actions ' 
(p.  318),  or  of  imposing  on  his  children  any  of  his  own  religious  con- 
victions, or,  as  Mr.  Wells  calls  them,  *  his  eccentricities ' ;  it  would 
submit  the  wife's  conduct  as  a  mother  to  a  Government  inspector,  who 
would  take  her  children  away  from  her  if  her  treatment  of  them  failed 
to  satisfy  him  ;  but  not  only  would  it  otherwise  leave  them  under  her 
sheltering  care — it  would  actually  also  give  her  a  pecuniary  reward 
for  the  production  of  each  new  child,  which  would  be  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  children  which  the  State  happened  to  '  need  '  (p.  318). 
It  would  encourage  marriage,  and  help  couples  to  settle  themselves, 
and  it  would  only  be  felt  as  restraining,  in  addition  to  a  beneficent 
force,  because  it  would,  by  means  of  some  official  inspection  of  intending 
brides  and  bridegrooms,  forbid,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  marriage  not 
alone  of  any  persons  whose  health  appeared  to  be  doubtful,  or  who 
were  tainted  with  criminal  instincts,  but  all  those  also  who  exhibited 
imbecility  of  mind,  or  were  incapable  of  being  educated  up  to  some 
Government  standard  (p.  128).  With  these  exceptions,  the  home, 
though  it  would  be  emptied  of  all  parental  authority,  and  though  wife 
and  husband  would  be  as  independent  of  one  another  as  if  they  had 
never  been  married,  the  home,  under  Socialism,  would  be  just~what  it 
is  to-day.  And  what  applies  to  the  home,  applies,  mutatis  mutandis, 
to  property.  Libellers  maintain  that  Socialism  would  destroy'private 
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property.  On  the  contrary,  private  property  in  all  its  legitimate 
forms  will  be  respected  by  Socialism  as  it  has  never  been  respected 
before.  The  socialistic  State,  it  is  true,  will  be  '  the  universal  land- 
lord and  the  universal  capitalist,'  but  it  will  let  land  on  lease,  just  as 
landlords  do  now,  and  will  let  it  to  the  highest  substantial  bidder. 
Every  leaseholder  will  be  the  owner  of  his  own  improvements,  and  will 
probably  be  able  to  bequeath  them  very  much  as  he  pleases.  The 
State  will  destroy  only  all '  freehold  J  rights  and  all  property  rights  in 
'  accumulated  industrial  resources  '  (p.  147).  As  to  the  other  objections 
to  Socialism,  Mr.  Wells  enumerates  about  a  dozen ;  but  with  one 
single  exception  he  dismisses  them  as  mistaken  or  idle.  They  are  objec- 
tions such  as  these :  that  Socialism  is  un-Christian,  that  it  is  materialistic, 
that  it  would  be  sexually  immoral,  that  it  would  be  monotonous,  and 
would  destroy  art — which  last  allegation  he  oddly  enough  refutes  by 
a  reference  to  the  life  and  opinions  of  the  late  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde.  Of  all 
the  objections,  the  only  one  which  he  either  states  or  discusses  with  any 
accuracy  is  the  objection  that  Socialism  would  destroy  freedom,  and 
turn  the  mass  of  the  people  into  the  serfs  of  a  bureaucratic  oligarchy. 
And  to  this  his  answer  is  remarkable.  If  we  take  any  scheme  of 
Socialism  that  has  up  to  now  been  formulated,  it  is  impossible,  he  says, 
to  prove  that  this  allegation  is  untrue.  '  A  Socialism  might  exist  con- 
ceivably .  .  .  tyrannised  over  by  State  officials,'  which  might  lead  to 
4  a  state  of  affairs  scarcely  less  detestable  than  our  own.'  In  especial, 
no  socialistic  scheme  has  ever  yet  been  formulated  which  would 
'  guarantee  (to  the  citizens  at  large)  intellectual  or  political  liberty.' 

(7)  '  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  supplement  Socialism  by  certain 
new  propositions '  (pp.  209-210).     He  now  goes  on  to  indicate  what 
these  are.     The  Socialism  of  Marx,  he  says,  which  is  still  dominant  in 
Germany  and  amongst  the  members  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federa- 
tion here,  is  utterly  unpractical,  just  as  Marx  himself  was  personally. 
It  is  based  on  '  a  mystical  faith  in  the  crowd,'  which  faith  is  '  vague, 
emotional,  uncritical,'  and  is  merely  a  way  of  '  evading  the  immense 
difficulties  of  organisation  '  (p.  247).     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  economic 
institutions  of  every  society  result  from  and  express  the  dominant 
instincts  of  the  day,  and  a  change  of  institutions  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  change  of  spirit.     Conversely,  this  change  of  spirit  must,  in  order 
to  give  effect  to  itself,  be  accompanied  by  new  institutions  '  deliber- 
ately thought  out,  planned  and  organised  '  (pp.  275-276).     These  can 
never  be  supplied  by  the  vague  automatism  of  the  crowd,  as  the 
Marxians  vainly  fable.     For  the  mere  crowd,  or  the  mandates  of  a 
democracy  as  at  present  understood,  we  must  substitute  a  '  collective 
will ' ;  we  must  socialise  the '  achievements  '  of  the  most  gifted  members 
of  the  community,  and  thus  elicit  *  the  collective  mind  of  humanity, 
the  soul  and  moral  being  of  mankind  '  (p.  277). 

(8)  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?     Even  Fabian  Socialism  has  not 
yet  approached  this  problem.     It  assumes  State  officials  who  shall 
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direct  all  social  processes,  c  but  it  says  nothing  of  what  is  above  the 
officials,  of  what  drives  the  officials.'  How  then  can  the  collective 
mind  which  is  '  to  drive  the  officials  '  be  realised  ?  If  the  collective 
mind  is  to  do  any  good,  it  must,  says  Mr.  Wells,  be  '  enterprising  and 
constructive,'  therefore  the  eliciting  of  it  will  largely  depend  on  the 
most  gifted  members  of  c  the  constructive  professions,'  such  as  great 
engineers  and  scientific  agriculturists ;  but  for  the  present  it  will 
depend  still  more  closely  on  a  select  minority  of  writers,  who  will  by 
every  device,  and  from  every  point  of  view,  attack  current  ideas  with 
regard  to  private  institutions,  and  will  gradually  bring  about,  amongst 
other  things,  a  '  universality  of  information  '  (pp.  293-294).  . 

(9)  Here,    however,    there    arises    another    all-important    point. 
This  educational  process  requires,  and  will  always  require,  '  freedom  of 
publication,'  and  if  the  current  doctrine  of  Socialism  were  to  prevail 
completely,  according  to  which  all  the  implements  of  production  (of 
which  printing  establishments  are  one)  would  be  owned  by  the  State, 
freedom  of  publication  would  be  impossible.    Hence  to  this  doctrine 
there  must  be  made  one  great  exception  at  all  events.     The  State,  no 
doubt,  will  do  a  good  bit  of  publishing  itself,  and  will  also  be  the 
sole  bookseller ;  but  private  enterprise  in  printing  must  be  allowed 
just  as  it  is  now.     It  would  afford  the  sole  escape  under  Socialism  from 
intellectual  and  political  slavery  (p.  298). 

(10)  Indeed,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  Mr.  Wells  proceeds,  '  at 
bottom  life  will  still  be  a  struggle  for  individual  ends — for  self -gratifi- 
cation, and  self-realisation  '  (p.  309).    And  how  the  stragglers  for  these 
things  would  fare  under  Socialism  can,  says  Mr.  Wells,  be  best  shown 
by  a  few  concrete  examples.    Not  printing  alone  will  survive  as  a  private 
enterprise,  but  also  the  fundamental  operations  of  farming,  and  all  the 
businesses  whose  value  is  based  on  individual  taste  and  skill,  such  as 
artistic  dressmaking,  and  artistic  work  generally.    Further,  a  vast 
amount  of  private  joint-stock  enterprise  will  survive,  which '  will  make 
profits  and  losses  in  a  quite  legitimate  way.'    The  formal  application 
of  Socialism,  in  short,  will  extend  only  '  to  a  moiety,  or  rather  more 
than  a  moiety,'  of  the  population.    In  the  unsocialised  industries  men 
will  obviously  have  the  same  kind  of  career  open  to  them  which  they 
have  now  ;  and  in  the  great  staple  industries  which  will  be  socialised, 
such  as  the  making  of  beer  and  cheese,  the  case  will  not  be  different. 
These  industries  will  not  be  centralised,  but  localised,  and  there  will 
thus  be  inter-local,  though  not  inter-individual,  competition  of  the 
most  exciting  and  gratifying  kind.    The  Cheshire  man  will  have  his 
reward  in  finding  that  Cheshire  cheeses  defy  all  competition,  *  not  in 
price,  but  in  quality,'  and  so  on  with  other  localities  (p.  318).     This 
will  be  the  reward  of  the  able  men ;  and,  as  for  the  rank  and  file,  their 
position  will  be  substantially  what  it  is  to-day,  except  that  their 
wages  would  be  higher,  and  there  would  be  assured  '  permanence  of 
employment '  (p.  322).     Every  morning  '  the  milkman  would  come 
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and  leave  his  book '  just  as  now,  only  he  will  be  paid  by  the  State, 
not  by  a  private  dairy  company,  and  if  he  remains  a  milkman,  instead 
of  becoming  a  highly  paid  State  official,  '  he  will  only  have  his  own 
unpretending  qualities  to  thank  for  it,'  or  else  his  '  want  of  ambition.' 
As  for  the  middle  classes,  whose  qualities  and  ambitions  are  more 
ample,  Socialism  will  ofler  them  conditions  of  '  self-gratification '  far 
beyond  their  present  dreams.  Mr.  Wells  takes  as  examples  the  case 
of  the  schoolmistress  and  the  artist.  If  you,  he  says  to  the  former, 
are  ambitious  of  a  more  luxurious  home,  and  of  walls  hung  with 
pictures,  '  you  will  compete  for  promotion  to  a  larger  salary,'  and  if 
you  ai£  in  a  hurry  to  '  collect  prints  or  run  a  rose  garden  '  for  yourself, 
the  State  will  advance  you  money  on  very  easy  terms.  To  the  artist 
Mr.  Wells  says,  the  first  thing  *  you '  require  '  is  personal  freedom.' 
Well,  you  will  be  taught  your  rudiments  in  '  your  municipal  art 
school.'  Then  '  you  will  win  prizes  and  scholarships,  and  get  glorious 
years  of  youth '  (at  the  State's  expense)  in  Italy,  Paris,  or  elsewhere. 
Finally,  you  will  become  rich  by  *  making  beautiful  and  saleable 
things  '  which  the  State  will  sell  for  you  '  on  commission  '  (p.  327). 

(11)  From  these  considerations  and  promises  Mr.  Wells  breaks 
ofi  somewhat  abruptly  to  observe  that  the  English  Socialist  of  to-day 
will,  as  a  practical  man,  whilst  recognising  that  the  Fabians  stand 
alone  as  serious  thinkers,  be  well  advised  to  unite  himself  with  the 
Independent  Labour  Party,  in  the  effort  common  to  all  parties  to 
advocate  the  '  resumption  by  the  community  of  all  property  that  is 
not  obviously  personal '  (p.  343) :  for  in  the  labouring  class  alone,  at  the 
present  moment,  does  *  self-interest '  in  relation  to  getting,  coincide 
with  the  socialistic  aim  (p.  351).  But  if  we  view  the  matter  more 
widely,  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  socialistic  cause  are  these. 
Firstly,  Socialists  must,  to  make  their  project  practicable,  elaborate 
and  complete  and  render  intellectually  impregnable  the  socialistic 
scheme  as  an  intellectual  theory.  Secondly,  will  come  the  systematic 
dissemination,  by  all  possible  means,  of  this  system  of  constructive 
ideas ;  and,  lastly,  will  come  the  work  of  putting  them  into  drastic 
application — the  '  mass  of  emotion '  required  to  keep  the  movement 
.going  being  supplied  meanwhile  by  appeals  to  the  desire  of  the  '  labour 
mass '  to  get  and  to  keep  money  which  now  belongs  to  other  people 
(p.  343  et  seq.).  And  with  such  advice  Mr.  Wells's  volume  ends. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  the  official  spokesman 
of  the  party  to  which  Mr.  Wells  thus  commends  his  readers,  and  con- 
sider— which  we  can  do  very  briefly — his  manifesto  in  this  Review* 
We  will  then  take  a  critical  glance  at  the  arguments  of  both  writers. 
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III 

:MR.  RAMSAY  MACDONALD' s  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  AIMS  OF  CONTEMPORARY 

ENGLISH   SOCIALISM 

Mr.  Macdonald,  like  Mr.  Wells,  devotes  much  of  his  available 
space  to  repudiating  as  groundless,  or  stupidly  malignant,  the  larger 
part  of  the  charges  brought  by  opponents  against  the  aims  and  methods 
of  Socialism ;  but  as  both  writers  admit  that  even  the  most  offensive 
of  these  charges  are  justified  by  the  character  of  some  socialistic 
movements  (e.g.,  as  Mr.  We]^  says,  the  socialistic  movement  in  Ger- 
many), they  would  have  done  better  to  have  said  that  the  charges  to 
-which  they  take  exception  are  not  justified  by  Socialism  as  expounded 
by  themselves,  or  as  understood  by  those  whom  they  lead  or  for 
idiom  they  profess  to  speak — namely,  the  Fabian  Society  and  the 
Independent  Labour  Party  in  England.  Mr.  Macdonald  is  indeed 
constrained  to  admit  that,  even  as  applied  to  himself  and  his  own 
friends,  the  accusation  that  Socialism  is  an  appeal  to  class  hatred,  and 
to  hopes  which  far  transcend  any  present  possibilities  of  realisation, 
.are  not  quite  groundless,  though  they  are  unjust;  for  the  former 
line  of  conduct  is  merely,  so  he  phrases  it,  to  make  a  *  liberal  appeal 
to  the  simple  affections  of  the  people,5  and  the  latter  is  merely  encour- 
aging in  them  an  *  idealism  '  without  which  no  party  can  live.  The 
main  supporters  of  Socialism  in  this  country  are  not,  he  says,  the  very 
poor,  nor  does  the  main  response  to  it  originate  in  the  sufferings 
of  the  slum.  It  originates  in  the  intellectual  idealism  of  the  more 
thoughtful  section  of  '  the  skilled  artisans '  and  members  of  '  the 
professional  classes  '  who  are  discontented  with  their  present  position. 
'These  men  are  Socialists  because  Socialism  gives  them  an  ideal.  But 
the  ideal  end  being  given,  so  Mr.  Macdonald  continues,  the  moment 
we  begin  to  talk  like  sober  practical  men,  'we  have  no  immediate 
programme  of  proposals  '  which  will  make  our  '  ideal  state  '  a  reality 
all  at  once.  We  have  no  belief  in  the  possibility  of  model  '  socialistic 
settlements  '  which  shall  show  that  socialistic  industry  is  practicable 
here  and  now.  It  must  steadily  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  Socialism 
ultimately  aims  at  is  the  abolition  of  all  private  enterprise  whatsoever, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  '  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange 
to  the  community,'  but  all  the  means  of  production  are  not  yet '  ripe  ' 
for  this  transfer.  Railways  indeed  are  the  ripest,  but  even  they 
may  not  be  quite  ripe  yet,  and  many  others,  such  as  cotton-mills, 
ivill  require  to  be  ripened  for  some  considerable  period  by  private 
enterprise,  coupled  with  improvements  in  popular  education,  &c., 
before  the  State  can  pluck  them  and  make  them  really  its  own.  Social- 
ists, says  Mr.  Macdonald,  unlike  their  opponents,  are  scientific.  They 
Tiave  grasped  the  principle  of  evolution  and  the  *  continuity '  of 
human  events.  They  will  proceed  by  '  the  method  of  experiment/ 
.and  will  take  industries  and  businesses  over  just  as  piecemeal  experi- 
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ment  shows  that  they  are  fit  to  be  taken.  So  far  as  their  immediate 
proposals  go,  they  are  eight  in  number.  Of  these,  as  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Macdonald,  the  larger  number  are  political,  and  are  not,  with 
one  exception,  necessarily  socialistic  at  all.  He  looks  forward, 
it  is  true,  to  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways  in  some  not  very 
distant  future  ;  but  even  this  change,  according  to  him,  would  not  be 
violent  or  disturbing.  The  State  would  not  buy  out  the  shareholders, 
nevertheless  it  would  not  rob  them.  It  would  simply  place  the 
railway  system  under  its  own  control,  and  the  State  would  pay  them 
their  dividends,  just  as  it  now  pays  interest  to  the  now  holders  of 
Consols.  Of  Mr.  Macdonald's  eight  proposals,  the  only  one  which  is 
distinctive  and  new  in  principle  is  the  proposal  to  so  distinguish 
between  earned  and  unearned  incomes  that  the  entire  burden  of 
taxation  may  be  transferred  to  the  latter.  The  policy  here  indicated 
is  not  only  his  sole  distinctive  policy,  but  is,  according  to  him,  the  only 
one  which  demands  immediate  realisation.  Meanwhile,  he  says, 
critics  may  carp,  and  ask  how,  as  the  socialisation  of  work  grows 
more  and  more  complete,  the  State  will  decide  '  Who  is  to  do  the 
bottle-washing  ?  '  These  are  petty  details,  says  Mr.  Macdonald, 
which  will  solve  themselves  as  they  come.  Meanwhile,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  transference  of  all  taxation  to  incomes  that  are  not 
earned  cannot  possibly  do  any  injury  to  trade,  or  check  active  initia- 
tive or  energy,  no  matter  of  what  kind ;  for  the  people  from  whose 
incomes  all  the  taxes  will  be  taken  are,  ex  hypothesi,  people  who  do 
nothing — or  at  all  events  nothing  which  is  in  an  industrial  sense 
productive. 

Mr.  Macdonald's  manifesto  and  Mr.  Wells's  book  are  alike,  as  I  have 
said  before,  in  their  studious  moderation  of  tone,  and  are  specially 
designed  to  conciliate  moderate  men,  and  to  cut  the  ground  from  under 
the  feet  of  the  ordinary  opponents  of  Socialism.  Moreover,  as  the 
reader  will  have  seen,  Mr.  Macdonald,  though  his  mind  is  much  less 
developed  than  that  of  Mr.  Wells,  virtually  epitomises,  as  a  working 
politician,  the  working  theories  and  proposals  to  which  Mr.  Wells 
is  endeavouring  to  give  currency  as  a  thinker.  Let  me  now  take 
the  reader  over  the  ground  covered  by  both  these  writers,  with  a 
view  to  laying  bare  for  him  the  true  value  and  character  of  their 
skilfully  formulated  plausibilities,  and  assisting  him  to  expose  them, 
or  any  others  like  them,  should  he  have  occasion  to  do  so,  on  the- 
platform,  in  Parliament,  or  in  the  Press. 

IV 

NOTES    ON    THE    ERRORS    UNDERLYING    BOTH    THESE    EXPOSITIONS    OF 

SOCIALISM 

In  my  own  recently  published  work — called  A  Critical  Examination 
of  Socialism— almost  every  point  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Wells,  and  by  Mr. 
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Macdonald  also,  is  anticipated ;  and  the  following  notes  on  the  utter- 
ances of  these  two  writers  will  be  made  in  the  light  of  arguments 
which  are  more  fully  stated  there. 

I  begin  witK  Mr.  Wells.    He,  like  all  other  Socialists,  has  to  start 
with  insisting  on  maladies  of  the  present  regime,  in  order  to  justify 
his  demand  for  what,  he  admits,  is  as  yet  an  untried  remedy.    He 
sets  out  well,  and  in  a  genuinely  scientific  spirit.     The  regime  of 
capitalism,  during  the  past  century  and  a  half,  instead  of  producing 
any  general  level  of  misery,  has,  he  says,  conferred  many  benefits 
on  all  classes — benefits  before  unknown — and  has  produced  in  this 
country  an   '  increasing   sea  of   mediocre   well-being ' — a   '  number 
of  well-ordered  homes '  which  is  '  unprecedented '  in  all  previous 
history.    Then,  having  started  with  this  absolutely  true  assertion, 
he  no  sooner  comes  to  the  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise 
with  vehemence  the  need  for  some  general  change,  than  we  find 
him  repudiating  his  initial  statement  altogether,   and  reproducing 
in  its  crudest  form  the  assertion  of  Karl  Marx  (a  thinker  whose  main 
•doctrines  Mr.  Wells  rejects  with  scorn)  to  the  effect  that  under  the 
existing  regime  of  capitalism  the  middle  classes  are  being  crushed  out 
of  existence  between  the  twin  mill-stones  of  enormous  wealth  above, 
-and  a  dead  level  of  penury  and  semi-starvation  below.    Then,  again, 
he  throws   this   overwhelming   contention   over,  and   declares  that 
the  middle  classes  are  not  being  crushed  out  at  all,  but  are  simply 
exchanging  the  profits  of  small  individual  enterprises  for  incomes 
ampler  and  more  secure,  which  they  receive  in  the  form  of  salaries 
from  firms  of  great  employers ;  and  he  ends  with  saying  that,  so  far 
as  fundamentals  are  concerned,  Socialism  will  do  nothing  but  confirm 
them  in  their  present  position.    On  page  113  he  diverges  into  a  pro- 
position essentially  different — namely,  that  the  middle  classes  are  not 
only  not  crushed  out,  but  remain  precisely  in  their  old  position  still. 
Their  '  small  businesses,5  he  says,  '  still,  I  suppose,  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  world's  economic  capacity.'     On  page  169  he  says  that  the 
bulk  of  this  once  independent  class,  instead  of  being  transformed 
into  prosperous  '  salaried  men,'  are  not  indeed  being  killed,  but  are 
being  driven  '  into  sweating  and  the  slums.'      In  another  place  he 
•declares  that,  no  matter  what  happens  otherwise,  '  a  moiety,'  or  little 
short  of  a  moiety,  of  the  business  of  such  a  country  as  England  must 
-always  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  the  masters  of  their  own  enter- 
prises, and  are  not  the  salaried  officials  of  any  larger  organisation 
whatsoever.    Contradictions  like  these  are  not  verbal  contradictions 
merely.    They  are  contradictions  relating  concrete  facts,  and  Mr. 
Wells  is  driven  to  resort  to  them  by  the  exigencies  of  his  socialistic 
brief,  because,  if  he  kept  consistently  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion, as  he  himself  on  occasion  states  them,  he  would  be  unable  to 
prove  the  preamble  of  his  proposed  revolutionary  bill.     The  statistical 
methods  resorted  to  by  a  man  of  his  character  and  capacity  will  show 
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critics  what  to  expect  when  they  are  confronted  with  the  statistics 
of  the  ordinary  socialistic  propagandist. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  his  estimate  of  things  as  they  are  to  his 
estimate  of  things  as,  under  Socialism,  they  will  be,  and  examine 
what  he  says  about  the  home.  The  first  thing  which  the  Socialist 
must  do,  in  view  of  the  general  sentiments  of  mankind,  is,  he  says, 
to  show  that  Socialism  would  destroy  none  of  those  beautiful  charac- 
teristics which  give  to  any  genuine  home  life  its  value.  No  doubt 
persons  like  Mr.  Wells  are  perfectly  sincere  in  declaring  that  their 
object  is  to  secure  both  the  privacy  of  the  home  and  its  purity,  and 
have  no  desire  to  turn  it  into  a  '  stud  farm ' ;  but  what  we  have  to- 
consider  is  not  their  own  personal  objects,  but  the  necessary  result 
of  their  proposals,  as  they  themselves  specify  them.  Let  us  glance 
again  at  these  proposals  as  Mr.  Wells  formulates  them.  (1)  Husband 
and  wife  would  be  mutually  independent  of  each  other,  each  being^ 
free  to  go  his  or  her  own  way.  (2)  The  father  would  be  so  completely 
deprived  of  his  existing  authority  over  his  own  children,  that  he 
would  not  have  even  any  voice  in  deciding  in  what  religion  they 
should  be  brought  up.  (3)  No  family  might  have  any  private  policy,, 
or,  as  Mr.  Wells  puts  it,  any  '  private  adventure  '  of  its  own.  (4)  The- 
State,  through  its  inspectors,  would  be  always  inquiring  into  the- 
conduct  of  the  mother  towards  her  children,  so  as  to  prevent  her 
from  doing  anything  of  which  the  inspectors  did  not  approve.  (5)» 
The  mother's  conduct  during  pregnancy  would  be  under  similar 
control.  If,  for  example,  to  take  Mr.  Wells's  own  illustration,  a  mother, 
when  in  that  condition,  were  to  try  to  increase  her  income  by  doing  a 
little  '  typewriting,'  the  Government  inspector  would  at  once  say 
to  her  '  Drop  that.'  (6)  When  a  young  man  and  woman  wish  to 
marry,  they  must  first  satisfy  the  inspector  not  only  that  they  are 
healthy,  sane,  and  devoid  of  criminal  instincts — a  proviso  for  which 
there  is  much  to  be  said — but  they  must  also  satisfy  him  that  they 
are  '  educable '  up  to  a  certain  Government  standard.  If  either  of 
them  cannot  pass  this  examination,  he  or  she  is  to  be  doomed  to 
perpetual  celibacy.  (7)  For  every  child  which  the  mother  presents  to- 
the  State,  she  will  receive  a  grant  sufficient  for  its  decent  up-bringing, 
as  a  due  payment  on  the  State's  part  for  presenting  it  with  this- 
4  human  stuff ' ;  but  these  grants  will  be  subject  to  one  signal  excep- 
tion. The  State  will  only  pay  on  this  scale  for  as  much  human  stuff 
as  it  '  needs,'  and  if  the  mother  shows  a  tendency  to  make  the  supply 
exceed  the  demand,  it  will  not  indeed  put  an  inspector  in  charge  of  the 
lady's  actions,  but  will  practically  fine  her  for  each  child  beyond  a 
certain  number  by  reducing  the  grants  made  to  her,  on  account  of  all 
the  stuff  which  is  superfluous,  to  a  sum  below  that  which  she  will  be 
forced  to  spend  on  its  maintenance.  A  home  like  this,  which  fulfilled 
these  seven  conditions,  however  structurally  comfortable,  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  nine  people  out  of  ten,  have  been  only  swept  and 
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garnished  for  the  accommodation  of  seven  devils.  So  much  for 
Mr.  Wells  on  the  beauties  of  the  socialistic  home. 

Let  us  now  advance,  as  he  does,  to  the  more  fundamental  questions 
which  lie  behind  these  proposals,  and  which  bear  on  the  question 
which  he  recognises  as  the  first  question  of  all,  whether  Socialism — be 
it  desirable  or  undesirable — is  a  system  which  could  be  made  to  go. 
It  could  be  made  to  go,  he  says  as  we  have  seen  already,  on  one  con- 
dition only — namely,  that  the  desire  to  '  serve '  amongst  all  classes 
of  society  takes  the  place  of  the  present  desire  to  get.  On  his 
contention  that  the  desire  to  serve — to  do  the  best  and  utmost 
for  the  pure  delight  of  doing  it — is  really  the  deepest  characteristic 
of  the  British  workman  (cooks  included)  to-day,  and  only  waits  to  be 
liberated  by  the  general  dissociation  of  superior  work  from  corre- 
sponding pecuniary  rewards,  we  need  offer  no  outside  comment  -t 
for  Mr.  Wells  supplies  us  with  .comments  of  his  own  which  will  be  enough 
for  us.  Some  of  these  comments  are  psychological.  Others  are 
embodied  in  the  details  of  his  constructive  programme.  He  declares 
(and  I  have  often  myself  insisted  on  the  same  thing  also)  that  con- 
temporary Socialism  exhibits  one  great  deficiency.  It  is  entirely 
wanting  in  any  system  of  serious  '  social  psychology.'  Mr.  Wells 
gives  us  a  variety  of  scattered  examples  of  the  generalisations  to  which 
this  science  will  lead  us.  He  divides  human  beings  into  certain 
well-marked  classes — those  who  are  '  temperamentally  adverse  to 
work ' ;  those  whose  qualities  are  '  of  so  unpretending '  a  kind 
that  they  are  economically  capable  of  the  simplest  kinds  of  work  only, 
such  as  carrying  round  the  milk ;  those  who  have  considerable 
talents,  but  no  ambition  to  use  them  ;  those  who  have  ambition,  but 
have  no  talents  to  use ;  people  with  capacities  which  fit  them  for  the 
great  constructive,  literary,  and  artistic  professions,  and  whose  talents 
are  vitalised  by  a  sufficiency  of  stimulative  ambition;  and  persons 
in  whom  talent  which  is  purely  economic  and  administrative  (such  as 
the  talent  which  directs  capital  into  the  most  productive  channels) 
reaches  an  abnormal  development,  because  these  persons  are  so 
'  dull '  that  all  their  other  talents  are  atrophied.  Such  is  the  estimate 
which  Mr.  Wells,  as  a  psychologist,  gives  us  of  human  nature, 
and  yet,  as  a  Socialist,  he  bases  his  entire  programme  on  the 
assumption  that  the  vast  mass  of  mankind  are  typified  by  plumbers, 
carpenters,  and  cooks,  who  are  only  prevented  from  always  doing 
their  best  by  the  knowledge  that,  under  the  existing  hateful  system, 
the  better  they  work  the  greater  will  be  their  pecuniary  reward. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  his  constructive  programme,  and  see  how, 
according  to  him,  Socialism,  if  once  in  action,  would  appeal  and  have 
to  appeal  to  these  varieties  of  human  stuff,  so  as  to  make  the  spirit 
of  '  service '  substitute  itself  for  the  spirit  of  '  getting  and  keeping.' 
We  must  remember,  says  Mr.  Wells,  that  Socialism,  however  com- 
pletely realised,  will  still  leave  life  a  struggle  for  individual  'self- 
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gratification,'  and  instead  of  destroying  competition  will  at  once 
depend  on  and  encourage  it.  It  will  leave  men  free  to  compete  for 
three  fundamental  things — for  *  salaries/  for  '  authority,'  and  for 
personal  prestige,  rank,  or  '  honour.'  What,  then,  becomes  of  the 
elimination  of  the  spirit  of  getting,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  the 
mere  desire  to  serve  ?  Let  us  take  Mr.  Wells's  own  concrete  examples. 
What  is  to  stimulate  the  teacher  to  utilise  his  or  her  professional  talents 
to  the  utmost  ?  The  desire,  he  says,  for  '  promotion  to  a  larger 
salary,'  which  larger  salary  will  enable  him  or  her  to  command  a  more 
luxurious  dwelling,  to  collect  pictures,  or  to  '  run  a  rose  garden,'  and 
pay  gardeners.  What  is  to  stimulate  the  artist  ?  The  desire  to  win 
money  grants  from  the  State,  which  will  give  to  him  or  her  '  golden 
years  of  youth  in  Italy,'  and  enable  him  or  her  to  make  a  large  income 
afterwards  by  a  life  of  self-expression  in  the  *  production  of  beautiful 
and  saleable  things.'  Some  time  since  Mr.  Wells  confided  to  a  news- 
paper that  he  himself  made  about  2000L  a  year,  an  income  to  which, 
on  Socialistic  principles,  he  had  every  right,  and  even  so,  he  says  in 
this  book,  he  considers  himself  '  only  moderately  successful.'  The  late 
Mr.  Wilde,  to  whom  he  refers  as  a  type  of  the  consistent  Socialist,  is 
stated,  in  a  life  of  him  written  by  an  admiring  friend,  to  have  been 
making  at  one  period  an  income  of  8000Z.,  when,  says  his  biographer, 
he  was  able  for  the  first  time  to  express  his  nature  adequately.  How, 
then,  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  human  conduct  is  concerned,  does  Socialism 
differ  from  the  spirit  which  results  in  the  existing  system  ?  Everything 
which  Mr.  Wells  takes  away  in  his  theory  he  puts  back  as  soon  as  he 
comes  to  practice.  The  exceptional  prizes  of  life — the  thousands  a 
year,  the  positions  of  power  and  authority — these  will  be  competed 
for  by  the  few,  and  the  most  able  amongst  the  few  will  get  them. 
Of  the  defeated  competitors — the  teachers  who  fail  to  be  '  promoted 
to  larger  salaries,'  the  artists  whose  things,  even  if  beautiful,  are  not 
'  saleable ' — the  utmost  that  Mr.  Wells  is  able  to  promise  to  these 
failures  is  that  the  State  will  teach  them  some  trade  which  will  keep 
them  in  bread  and  butter.  As  to  the  great  mass  of  men  and  women, 
under  a  system  of  socialised  industry,  their  position,  he  frankly 
admits,  would  be  just  what  it  is  now,  except  that  their  employment 
would  be  more  continuous,  and  their  wages  (so  he  says)  higher ;  and 
these  men — the  '  labour  mass ' — whose  case  he  typifies  by  that  of 
the  Government  *  milkman,'  are  dismissed  by  him  with  the  consoling 
observation  that,  if  they  do  not  like  their  lot,  they  have  nothing 
but  their  own  '  unpretending  qualities  '  to  thank  for  it. 

But  Mr.  Wells's  unintentional  repudiation  of  every  principle  which 
he  formally  advocates  becomes  yet  more  striking  and  manifest  as  his 
argument  advances  towards  its  climax.  Malignant  critics  contend, 
he  says,  that  Socialism  would  destroy  all  freedom,  and  his  answer  is 
that  conceivably  the  malignant  critics  might  be  right — that  Socialism 
might  easily  become  a  system  of  bureaucratic  tyranny,  almost  as 
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*  detestable '  as  anything  that  went  before  it.  Indeed,  he  adds,  in 
Socialism,  as  at  present  formulated,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
this  result  would  not  take  place.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  theory  and  the  projects  of  Socialism,  as  at  present  put  forward, 
by  certain  'addenda.'  The  foremost  of  these  addenda  is  that, 
though  Socialism  has  for  its  ideal  the  seizure  by  the  State  of  all  means 
of  production,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  all  modern 
kinds  of  enterprise  must  still  be  left  open  to  unfettered  activity  of 
individuals.  This  is  the  business  of  printing  and  publication.  Unless 
in  this  case  the  root  principles  of  Socialism  are  utterly  thrown  to  the 
winds,  Socialism,  says  Mr.  Wells,  would  be  a  system  of  '  political  and 
intellectual '  slavery.  This  admission,  wrung  from  Mr.  Wells  by  his 
own  common  sense,  would  be  sufficiently  significant  if  it  stood  alone  ; 
but  Mr.  Wells's  common  sense  carries  him  farther  yet.  The  magnificent 
Socialistic  principle,  which  is  to  give  us  '  New  Worlds  for  Old,'  will, 
we  find  at  length,  according  to  his  most  sanguine  estimate,  be  incom- 
petent t.o  extend  itself  to  more  than  half  the  activities  of  the  com- 
munity, the  rest,  comprising  '  ten  thousand  kinds  of  work,'  being 
left  to  individuals,  as  now.  The  only  point  to  which  Mr.  Wells  can 
make  a  show  of  sticking  consistently  is  the  common  socialistic  doctrine 
that,  though  Socialism  will  allow  any  man  to  own  and  spend  anything, 
however  much,  that  his  efforts  produce  directly,  he  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  own  any  '  accumulated  means  of  production.'  That  is  to  say, 
if  a  man  makes  20,0001.  by  selling  '  beautiful  saleable  things,'  he  may, 
if  he  pleases,  spend  the  whole  sum  on  fireworks  ;  but  if  he  spends  it 
in  perfecting  and  producing  a  new  loom  or  printing-press,  the  State 
is  to  confiscate  this  as  being  a  vital  source  of  permanent  unearned 
income.  How  would  Mr.  Wells  deal  with  those  necessary  private 
presses  which  are  to  form  the  sole  barrier  between  the  denizens  of 
his  Utopia  and  detestable  slavery  ?  Mr.  Wells's  arguments  are  like 
worms  with  a  fatal  sting  in  them,  which  writhe  back  on  him,  and 
destroy  each  position  which  he  seeks  to  substantiate. 

To  expose  the  whole  of  his  absurdities — such,  for  this  example,  as 
his  theory  of  the  '  collective  will,'  which  alone  can  '  drive  the  State 
officials,'  and  which  is  yet  something  totally  different  from  democracy 
as  commonly  understood — would  take  a  volume  almost  as  long  as  his- 
own.  We  will  now  pass  on  to  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald.  If  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  escapes  some  of  Mr.  Wells's  errors,  he  only  does  so  because  he 
apprehends  fewer  of  the  points  at  issue.  But  with  regard  to  the 
most  important  contention  put  forward  in  his  manifesto,  he  and 
Mr.  Wells  are  at  one.  I  refer  to  his  assertion  that  the  main  immediate 
object  for  which  practical  Socialists  in  England  are  at  this  moment 
working  is  the  making  of  a  radical  discrimination  between  earned 
incomes  and  unearned,  and  the  transference  of  all  taxation  to  these 
last.  Mr.  Macdonald,  though  he  professes  a  prudent  dread  of  com- 
mitting himself  to  any  definitions  except  such  as  are  of  a  hand-to- 
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mouth  description,  and  steers  as  clear  as  may  be  of  any  general  prin- 
ciple, is  entirely  at  one  with  Mr.  Wells  in  denning  unearned  incomes 
as  those  which  result  from  no  immediate  ancl  contemporary  effort, 
but  consist  of  the  usufruct  of  accumulated  instruments  of  production. 
Of  such  instruments,  his  cardinal  example  is  the  railways,  and  the 
nationalisation  of  the  railways  is  a  measure  which  for  him  is  typical 
of  the  procedure  which  his  party  is  working  for  throughout  the  entire 
domain  of  industry. 

Let  us,  then,  take  the  railways  as  typical  of  industry  generally, 
and  what  Mr.  Macdonald  declares  that  his  party  is  working  for  here 
and  now  comes  to  this.  All  productive  property,  instruments,  and 
appliances  are  to  be  taken  over  by  the  State,  the  present  owners  are 
to  be  credited  with  the  present  value  of  their  holdings,  and  the  State 
is  to  guarantee  to  them  such  dividends  as  they  now  draw  from  them  ; 
but  no  sooner  is  this  change  accomplished,  than  the  State  is  to  transfer 
to  the  income  thus  guaranteed  by  it  the  entire  burden  of  taxation ; 
and  those  members  of  the  community  who  do  not  own  this  income, 
are  to  be  given  an  absolute  power  of  taking,  if  they  please,  the  whole 
of  it  from  those  who  do.  In  other  words,  the  old  principle  is  to  be 
reversed — namely,  '  no  taxation  unless  the  bulk  of  the  taxpayers 
consent  to  it,'  and  all  taxes  will  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who, 
ex  hypothesis  will  be  unable  to  say  yes  or  no.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that,  in  this  case,  the  whole  of  the  taxable  incomes  would  at  once  be 
liable  to  confiscation,  and  before  long  would  be  confiscated,  or  sub- 
jected to  what  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  describes  as  '  the  ideal  rate  of  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound.'  Mr.  Macdonald  regards  this  as  the  ideal  rate 
also,  and  declares  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  any  effect  upon 
trade,  because  trade  depends  on  a  succession  of  active  efforts,  and 
these  incomes  correspond  to  no  efforts  at  all. 

This  argument  and  the  proposal  are  old.  If  Mr.  Macdonald  were 
to  turn  to  my  book,  A  Critical  Examination  of  Socialism,  he  would 
find  them  discussed  minutely,  and  illustrated  by  a  parallel  which  is 
at  once  simple  and  illuminating.  Many  foreign  States — the  illustra- 
tion is  this — raise  a  large  revenue  by  means  of  public  lotteries.  The 
people  put  money  into  these  lotteries  because  they  hope  to  win  prizes, 
some  of  which  amount  to  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  apiece, 
and  each  venturer  hopes  to  win  a  prize  this  year,  because  he  has 
seen  prizes  paid  to,  and  securely  enjoyed  by,  others  in  the  years  that 
have  gone  before.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  State,  having  paid  the 
winners  this  year,  were  suddenly  to  place  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound  on  all  winnings  of  the  kind  that  it  has  just  paid.  What 
will  happen  then  ?  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  this  single  trans- 
action, the  State  will  be  a  pure  gainer.  But  this  transaction  would 
put  an  end  to  all  gains,  on  the  State's  part,  from  State  lotteries  in 
the  future,  for  nobody  would  put  a  penny  into  any  such  lottery  again. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  unearned  incomes  generally — incomes 
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which,  arise  from  the  use  of  '  accumulated  industrial  resources/  and 
which  go  to  the  persons,  or  the  children  of  the  persons,  by  whom 
such   resources   have   been   accumulated.    Theoretically,  the   State 
might  confiscate  all  such  resources  as  exist  at  any  given  moment, 
but  no  one,  if  it  aimed  at  making  this  confiscation  permanent,  would 
ever  accumulate  any  such  resources  again.      They  have  been  accu- 
mulated hitherto  owing  to  the  operation  of  a  motive  which  has  its 
basis  in  a  confidence,  hitherto  justified  by  the  practice  of  the  whole 
civilised  world,  that  those  who  produce  and  accumulate  in  the  present 
will  have  the  usufruct  of  their  accumulations  assured  to  them  in  the 
future — the  activity  of  any  one  decade,  or  any  one  generation,  being 
dependent  on  a  confidence  in  what  will  take  place  in  the  next.    Destroy 
confidence  in  the  future,  and  the  great  driving  forces  of  the  economic 
process  are  paralysed.    Mr.  Kamsay  Macdonald  sees  nothing  of  this. 
He  declares  that  his  opponents  are  blind  to  the  scientific  *  continuity ' 
of  events,  and  do  not  recognise  in  Socialists  the  exponents  of  the 
principle    of   gradual   evolution.    Mr.    Macdonald   and   his   friends 
absolutely  fail  to  recognise  so  much  as  the  continuity  of  two  periods 
of  twenty  years ;  and  their  idea  of  evolution  is  to  pick  out  the  bricks 
of  an  arch,  one  after  one,  till  the  whole  structure  collapses.    If  he  is 
confronted  with  any  specific  difficulties,  Mr.  Macdonald  dismisses 
them  as  '  pettifogging  objections,'  and  as  a  signal  example  of  such 
he  adduces  the  question  of  '  Who  under  Socialism  is  to  do  the  bottle- 
washing  ? '    This,  he  says,  is  *  a  petty  detail.'    Mr.  Wells  touches 
-on  the  same  question,  which  he  puts  in  the  form  of  '  Who  is  to  carry 
round  the  milk  ? '    He  does  vouchsafe  an  answer.    It  is  that  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  to  the  question,  '  Who  are  the  critics  ? '      '  The  men 
who  have  failed  in  literature  and  art.'    But  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Mac- 
donald alike  show  how  feeble  is  their  grasp  on  the  problems  which  they 
affect  to  make  specially  their  own.    For  what,  in  their  arguments, 
do  the  milkmen  and  the  bottle-washers  stand  for  ?     They  stand  for 
the  '  labour-mass ' — for  the  great  majority  of  the  human  race — the 
men  who  possess  no  exceptional  energy,  and  are  incapable  of  any  of 
the  higher  forms  of  initiative.    When  Mr.  Macdonald  talks  of  settling 
who  are  to  be  the  bottle-washers,  he  means — to  take  two  examples — 
the  North  Sea  fishermen  and  some  half  million  colliers ;  and  the  real 
question,  which  he  dismisses  as  a  petty  detail,  is  why,  when  a  man 
like  himself,  having  eaten  his  fish  at  breakfast,  is  sitting  in  a  public 
office  with  his  feet  on  a  Turkey  carpet  and  a  warm  fire  casting  its  glow 
on  him,  other  men  are  to  be  getting  his  coal  for  him  underground, 
•or  exposing  themselves  night  and  day  to  the  perils  of  the  winds  and 
"waves  ?     These  are  questions  which  are  set  to  the  human  race,  not  by 
social  organisations,  bad  or  good,  but  by  the  constitution  of  man 
-and  nature.     They  are  the  precise  class  of  questions  which  persons 
•like  Mr.  Macdonald,  when  they  make  '  their  liberal  appeals  to  the 
rsimple  affections  of  the  people,'  promise  to  solve  in  a  new,  in  a  rapid, 
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if  not  in  a  sudden  manner ;  but  the  moment  they  are  pressed  for  any 
indication,  even  the  most  general,  of  the  sort  of  solution  which  they 
practically  have  in  view,  they  brush  the  whole  problem  aside  as  a 
'  petty  detail/  which  somehow  or  other  will  solve  itself  when  the  time 
comes.  Meanwhile,  says  Mr.  Macdonald,  let  us  go  on  blindly,  altering 
what  we  can  in  a  vaguely  specified  direction,  and  never  troubling 
ourselves  about  any  contingent  consequences.  If  we  jumped  into 
Socialism,  we  shall  doubtless  be  jumping  into  a  bog.  If  we  slide 
into  the  bog  down  an  inclined  plane,  we  are  evolutionists,  and  the  bog, 
when  we  get  to  it,  will  turn  into  a  foundation  of  rock. 

I  have  called  these  observations  on  Persuasive  Socialism  '  Notes  ' ; 
for  I  am  not  attempting  here  any  complete  or  systematic  criticism. 
All  the  points  dealt  with  are  discussed  in  their  logical  order  in  the 
volume  which  I  have  just  published.  My  object  in  these  pages  has 
been  to  show  anti-Socialists,  critics  and  workers,  by  two  concrete 
examples,  both  provided  by  unusually  clever  men,  that  the  more 
carefully,  temperately,  and  plausibly  the  Socialistic  position  is  stated, 
the  more  surely  does  everything  distinctive  of  it  altogether  disappear, 
or  else  the  more  clearly  do  the  absurdities  of  everything  which  is 
distinctive  of  it  emerge. 

W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
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THE    EVOLUTION    OF    TARIFF  REFORM 
IN    THE    TORY  PARTY 

LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  used  to  speak  irreverently  of  those 
politicians  who  call  themselves  Free  Traders — a  title  that  is  obviously 
a  terminological  inexactitude  hardly  more  truthful  than  its  modern 
variants,  Free  Fooders  and  Unionist  Free  Traders — as  '  the  chattering 
and  silly  brood  of  Mr.  Cobden.'  The  late  Lord  Salisbury  was  more 
merciful,  but  not  less  sarcastic.  He  derided  the  cult  as  '  this  fetish- 
worship  of  a  set  of  doctrines  that  are  called  Free  Trade,  but  which 
are  not  Free  Trade.'  He  scoffed  at  the  preposterous  assumption  that 
Englishmen  '  should  be  precluded  from  entertaining  the  idea  of 
differential  duties  in  favour  of  the  Colonies  as  though  it  were  an 
economical  heresy.'  And  he  held  out  the  comforting  hope  that 
the  country  will  unlearn  the  '  fallacies '  of  Free  Trade  as  soon  as 
the  generation  has  died  out  '  whose  minds  were  formed  under  their 
influence.' 

The  high  character  and  great  attainments  of  some  of  the  politicians 
who  still  cling  to  this  superstition  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
Lord  Randolph  was  too  sweeping  in  his  denunciation,  and  that  Lord 
Salisbury's  milder  criticism  was  more  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
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the  case.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Cobdenites  have  them- 
selves to  blame  if  they  are  sometimes  taken  at  Lord  Randolph's 
valuation.  For,  with  some  rare  exceptions — among  whom,  perhaps, 
Lord  Avebury  and  the  late  Lord  Goschen  have  been  the  most  con- 
spicuous— they  seem  to  be  always  trying  to  shirk  the  real  political 
and  economical  points  at  issue,  and  to  make  the  controversy  an  un- 
real one,  by  juggling  with  undefined  terms  like  '  Free  Trade  '  and 
'  Protection,'  by  attributing  to  their  opponents  opinions  and  aims 
which  the  latter  entirely  disavow,  and  by  hiding  in  obscurity  the  true 
economic  meaning  and  inevitable  consequences  of  their  own  policy. 

Very  different  was  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  their  great  founder 
and  exemplar,  Mr.  Cobden.  I  think  it  is  probable  that  we  know 
Mr.  Cobden's  whole  mind  with  regard  to  the  meaning  and  aims  of 
Cobdenite  Free  Trade,  and  wherein  it  differs  from  Tory  Free  Trade ; 
for  he  has  been  fortunate  in  having,  after  his  death,  a  votes  sacer  who 
is  the  most  accomplished  of  English  biographers,  who  has  given  us 
Mr.  Cobden's  own  words  on  every  point  of  importance.  Mr.  Cobden's 
aim  was  not  merely  the  beating  down  and  breaking  up  of  the  power 
of  what  he  regarded  as  the  half-feudalism,  half-militarism  of  the 
English  landed  interest,  though  that  was  the  motive  that  provided 
most  of  the  vast  funds  that  gave  vitality  to  his  agitation.1  It  was 
not  merely  to  attack  the  clergy  also,  though  in  1842  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Bright : 

Here  is  a  good  opportunity  for  doing  justice  to  the  Dissenting  ministers. 
.  .  .  The  Church  clergy  are  almost  to  a  man  guilty  of  causing  the  present  distress 
by  upholding  the  Corn  Law,  they  having  themselves  an  interest  in  the  high 
price  of  bread. 

But,  further,  he  declared  that  Cobdenite  Free  Trade  is  '  one  and 
the  same  cause  J  with  '  the  peace  movement.'  Most  of  all,  he  hoped 
that  his  policy  would  cut  adrift  all  our  Colonies,  leaving  us  to  be  a 
rich  and  comfortable  Little  England  like  Holland  or  Belgium :  *  The 
colonial  system,  with  all  its  dazzling  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the 
people,  can  never  be  got  rid  of  except  by  the  indirect  process  of  Free 

1  Mr.  Cobden's  letters  are  extraordinarily  candid  on  this  point.  He  and  his 
Eadicals  hated  the  Whig  aristocracy  even  more  violently  than  they  hated  the  Tories, 
and  all  the  more  so  because  the  Whigs  were  always  trying  to  make  use  of  them,  as 
they  ultimately  succeeded  in  doing.  In  June  1846  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  most 
confidential  allies  :  '  Hitherto  they  (the  Whigs)  have  clone  nothing  except  to  revile  and 
oppose  us  ;  not  a  county  has  been  gained  to  Free  Trade  but  by  League  money  and  at 
a  terrible  cost  of  labour  to  the  Leaguers.  I  invaded  the  West  Biding  in  November 
1844,  and  held  public  meetings  in  all  the  great  towns  to  rouse  them  to  qualify  2000 
votes  !  '  And  again,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  1849,  he  refers  quite  pleasantly — and 
evidently  with  no  qualms  whatever  as  to  this  method  of  manufacturing  '  public 
opinion  '  and  political  power — to  this  huge  creation  of  faggot-votes.  He  said  :  '  You 
know  that  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  is  considered  the  great  index  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country.  ...  I  went  into  the  West  Riding  with  this  40s.  freehold 
plan.  I  stated  in  every  borough  and  district  we  must  have  5000  qualifications  made 
They  were  made.' 
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Trade,  which  will  gradually  and  imperceptibly  loose  the  bands  which 
unite  our  Colonies  to  us  by  a  mistaken  notion  of  self-interest.'  And 
as  to  India,  he  declared,  '  It  will  be  a  happy  day  when  England  has 
not  an  acre  of  territory  in  continental  Asia.'  And  as  to  the  home 
and  foreign  trade  of  his  Little  England,  when  all  the  Colonies  and 
India  had  been  got  rid  of,  he  asserted  that  hostile  tariffs  could  be 
successfully  fought  by  free  imports,  and  that  import  duties  should 
only  be  imposed  for  revenue  purposes.  This  was  the  true  theory  of 
Cobdenite  Free  Trade,  as  opposed  to  the  Tory  theory  of  Free  Trade 
by  Reciprocity  and  Imperial  Preference.  I  shall  show  presently  how 
Mr.  Disraeli  met  each  one  of  these  points. 

Now,  I  ask  the  reader  to  compare  this  plain  and  honest  creed  of 
Mr.  Cobden  with  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  their  doctrines,  and  of 
the  Tory  doctrines  on  this  subject,  by  the  Cobdenites  of  the  present 
day,  and  especially  by  those  very  curious  hybrids  who  call  themselves 
Unionist  Free  Traders.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  will  only 
quote  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Thomas 
Gibson  Bowles.  On  the  llth  of  April  Mr.  Bowles  stated,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Times,  that  the  Unionist  Free  Traders  were  unable  to  assent 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  because  '  they  would  not  so  far 
depart  from  the  policy  of  Bolingbroke,  Pitt,  Beaconsfield,  and  Salis- 
bury ! '  This  statement  is  addressed,  not  to  an  excited  and  ill-informed 
crowd  in  the  heat  of  a  Manchester  election,  but  to  the  readers  of  the 
Times,  undoubtedly  the  most  cultured  community  in  the  world. 
With  the  most  sincere  respect  for  the  great  authority  of  Mr.  Bowles, 
I  venture  to  maintain  that  no  more  grotesque  travesty  of  plain, 
well-known  and  admitted  historical  facts  has  ever  been  put  before 
the  educated  British  public.  I  will  endeavour  to  establish  that 
position.  And  I  very  respectfully  challenge  a  reply,  only  stipulating 
that  I  am  met  by  arguments  that  recognise  a  definite  meaning  in  the 
terms  '  Protection '  and  '  Free  Trade,'  that  do  not  skip  about  from 
one  connotation  in  the  major  premiss  to  a  totally  different  one  in 
the  minor,  and  that  do  not  assume  that  the  question  is  ended  when 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  for  Tariff  Reform  have  been  called 
Protection.  With  this  object  in  view  I  submit  the  following  inter- 
pretation clause  : — 

Protection  was  defined  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  in  his  great 
speech  against  that  policy  delivered  at  Stockton  in  1887,  as  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  a  duty  on  imported  com  as  would  raise  the  price  of  wheat 
in  this  country  to  a  point  at  which  the  farmer  could  profitably  grow 
it — he  said  anything  between  forty  shillings  and  fifty  shillings  a  quarter. 
This  definition  is  sometimes  made  more  elastic — and  I  do  not  think 
any  responsible  Tariff  Reformer  will  be  found  to  quarrel  with  the 
extension — by  the  inclusion  of  any  measure  or  measures  that  would 
make  the  food  of  the  people  appreciably  dearer,  or  that  would  bolster 
up  any  industry  for  which  the  country  is  otherwise  unsuited.  For 
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Protection  in  this  sense  is  repudiated  by  Tariff  Reformers  quite  as 
warmly  and  sincerely  as  by  Cobdenites.  Cobdenite  Free  Trade,  as 
formulated  and  denned  by  Mr.  Cobden  himself,  has  been  described 
above.  Tariff  Reform  consists  of  the  two  policies — each  supple- 
mentary and  necessary  to  the  other — of  Reciprocity,  or  Fair  Trade, 
without  taxation  of  raw  material,  and  Imperial  Preference  without 
Protection ;  and  this  I  shall  now  show  to  be  identical  with  Tory  Free 
Trade,  always  more  or  less  directly  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Tory 
party.  It  has  been  left  to  the  genius  and  the  patriotic  courage  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  both  to  formulate  it  as  a  definite  policy  and  to 
put  it  clearly  and  forcibly  before  the  people  of  this  country ;  but  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  shown  himself  to  be  in  this  connexion,  as  in  that 
of  Home  Rule,  and  in  every  other  question  affecting  our  national  and 
Imperial  greatness,  neither  a  Whig  nor  a  Tory,  neither  a  Radical  nor 
a  Conservative,  but,  first  of  all,  and  above  all,  a  Briton  and  a  patriot. 
Bolingbroke  is  cited  by  our  Cobdenite  Tory  as  the  earliest  of  the 
mythical  Cobdenite  Tories,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  a  statesman  holding 
fiscal  principles  opposed  to  those  of  Tariff  Reform.  But  the  sug- 
gestion can  hardly  be  a  serious  one.  Bolingbroke's  principles  had  about 
as  much  relation  to  modern  fiscal  conditions  as  those  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  or  Edward  the  Confessor.  Such  as  they  were,  one  may  get 
some  notion  of  them  by  reference  to  the  reciprocity  clauses  of  the 
proposed  commercial  treaty  with  France  that  was  a  part  of  the 
Treaties  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  that  was  ultimately  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Commons  as  subversive  of  the  Methuen  Treaty  with  Portugal. 
At  the  time,  whatever  he  might  subsequently  appear  to  be  in  the 
Craftsman  or  otherwise  as  a  pamphleteer,  Bolingbroke  was  a  keen 
Jacobite  and  a  Divine-right  man,  as  were  most  of  the  Tories  of  the 
day.  But  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  take  the  extremely  hostile  view 
of  his  desire  to  conciliate  the  French  king  (who  had  finally  declared 
for  James)  that  was  taken  by  the  Whig  promoters  of  the  war,  by  the 
port-drinkers  under  the  Methuen  Treaty,  and,  above  all,  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Protestant  Succession — though  that  view  has  been 
made  popular  by  Hallam,  Macaulay,  and  many  other  great  authori- 
ties. For  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the 
principle  involved  was  simply  the  slightest  possible  substitution  of 
reciprocity  in  the  place  of  absolute  prohibition.  In  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  ended  in  the  rejection  of  the  commercial 
clauses  by  a  majority  of  nine,  the  point  that  was  argued  was,  Which  is 
best,  reciprocity  with  France  or  reciprocity  with  Portugal  ?  But  is 
this  the  Cobdenite  idea  of  Free  Trade,  and  import  duties  for  revenue 
purposes  only  ?  Even  the  perfervid  imagination  of  the  Unionist 
Free  Traders,  never  so  happy  as  when  stoutly  defending  an  obvious 
paradox,2  will  hardly^go  so  far  as  that.  If  Bolingbroke's  fiscal  arrange- 

2  An  amusing  instance  is  afforded  by  another  statement  in  Mr.  Bowles's  letter  in 
the  Times.     We  all  know  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  written  a  letter  to  Sir  M.  M. 
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ments  be  admitted  to  show  any  definite  fiscal  policy,  then  obviously 
we  are  entitled  to  claim  him  as  the  first  advocate  of  Reciprocity,  and 
therefore  the  first  Tariff  Reformer. 

But  surely  no  careful  student  of  the  history  of  the  period  can 
hold  for  a  moment  that  the  abortive  reciprocity  clauses  intended 
by  Bolingbroke  to  form  a  part  of  the  Anglo-French  Treaty  of  1713 
indicated  any  intention  on  his  part  of  attempting  a  new  departure 
in  fiscal  policy.  Neither  among  European  statesmen,  nor  even 
among  philosophical  writers,  had  there  arisen  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  know, 
any  thought  of  the  advisability  of  change  from  what  was  regarded 
as  the  natural  system  of  monopoly  and  prohibition — monopoly  for 
ourselves  and  prohibition  for  the  foreigner,  whether  in  home  and 
foreign  trade,  in  Customs,  in  navigation  laws,  or  in  colonial  restrictions. 
Long  after  Bolingbroke's  time  the  earliest  economists,  such  as  Quesnay 
and  Turgot,  in  matters  of  international  commerce  relied  mainly,  as 
'  physiocrats,'  on  this  law  of  nature — as  also  did  Hume,  to  a  some- 
what less  extent.  Indeed,  Hume,  better  than  Bolingbroke,  might  be 
regarded  as  the  father  of  Tariff  Reformers,  for  he  justified  a  heavy 
tax  on  brandy  on  the  ground  that  it  gave  an  Imperial  Preference  to 
rum,  the  product  of  our  own  Colonies,  and  he  justified  a  Fair  Trade 
tax  on  German  linen  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  British  and 
Irish  linen  industry. 

It  was  more  than  sixty  years  after  Bolingbroke's  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
that  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  appeared.  All  that  I  need 
here  say  of  that  epoch-making  work  is  this — that  while  its  great 
influence  had  much  to  do  with  the  ultimate  abandonment  in  this 
country  of  the  fiscal  doctrines  of  monopoly  and  prohibition,  its  teaching 
was  much  more  in  the  direction  of  Tariff  Reform  than  of  Cobdenite 
freei  imports.  For  instance,  it  praises  the  Navigation  Laws  as  '  perhaps 
the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  England,'  and  this 
is  on  the  ground  that  '  defence  is  of  much  more  importance  than 
opulence.'  Again,  when  Adam  Smith  argues  against  the  actual 
prohibition  of  the  export  of  wool,  he  strongly  supports  a  tax  on  the 
export,  so  that  the  foreign  manufacturers  should  not  get  too  much 
advantage  from  our  supply  of  cheap  wool ;  and  here  he  distinctly 
declares  that  the  tax  should  '  afford  a  sufficient  advantage  '  to  British 
manufacturers  over  the  foreigners.  Will  any  *  Unionist  Free  Trader  ' 
endorse  this  ruling  ? — it  even  goes  beyond  the  demands  of  the  Tariff 

Bhownaggree,  published  in  all  the  papers,  showing  very  roughly  the  place  that  will 
be  taken  by  India  in  his  scheme  of  Imperial  Preference,  and  I  think  all  Tariff 
Eeformers  who  have  any  first-hand  knowledge  of  India  heartily  agree  with  Lord 
Curzon  that  India's  existing  tariff  will  enable  her  very  readily  to  take  that  place. 
Mr.  Bowles,  with  an  admirable  affectation  of  seriousness,  calmly  states  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  plan  is  to  exclude  India  altogether,  and  even  to  impose  a  tax  on  the 
immense  supplies  of  wheat  we  shall  certainly  draw  from  that  country  under  a  scheme 
of  Imperial  Preference !  I  suppose  there  is  a  joke  somewhere,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  it. 
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.Reformers,  who  only  ask  that  the  British  workers  shall  be  put  on  a 
fair  level  with  the  foreigners  ! 

In  fact,  Adam  Smith,  as  a  fiscal  economist  dealing  with  inter- 
national commerce,  was  really  the  forerunner,  not  of  Ricardo  and  Mill, 
as  the  Cobdenites  allege,  but  of  Friedrich  List,  whom  Disraeli  acknow- 
ledged as  his  authority  when  moving  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Ricardo's 
free  imports  motion  on  the  25th  of  April  1843. 

And  this,  perhaps,  is  best  seen  by  an  examination  of  Pitt's  fiscal 
reforms,  which  were  all  in  the  direction  of  Tariff  Reform,  and  not 
in  a  single  instance  in  that  of  free  imports.  Take,  for  instance, 
Pitt's  somewhat  short-lived  commercial  treaty  with  France  of  1786. 
This  was  pure  reciprocity.  It  was  also,  in  Mr.  Balfour's  words, 
4  broadening  the  basis  of  taxation,'  for  the  earlier  taxes  on  most 
imports  from  France,  being  prohibitive,  had  produced  no  revenue 
at  all.  It  was  largely  justified  by  Adam  Smith's  teaching,  ten  years 
before ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  first  real  and  conscious 
advance  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  direction  of  Tariff  Reform. 

On  this  point  Disraeli's  authority  will  possibly  be  acknowledged 
by  some  c  Unionist  Free  Traders.'  On  the  10th  of  May  1842,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  pointed  to  this  measure  of  Pitt's  as  the 
first  promulgation  of  genuine  Free  Trade.  These  were  Disraeli's 
words  : 

At  the  time  when  this  country  had  been  deprived  of  the  great  colonial 
market  of  America  he  was  led  to  look  round  for  new  markets  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  first  developed  that  system  which  he  considered  should  form 
the  future  commercial  policy  of  the  country.  Mr.  Pitt  said  that  we  must  begin 
to  carry  on  commerce  upon  a  system  of  complete  reciprocity. 

Disraeli  went  on  to  point  out  that  all  the  great  Whigs,  and  especially 
Mr.  Fox,  had  '  denounced  those  new  principles  of  reciprocity,'  but 
that  they  had  been  successfully  defended  by  Lord  Hawkesbury 
(afterwards  Lord  Liverpool)  and  Lord  Shelburne,  and  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  had  been  subsequently  maintained  and  developed 
by  Wallace  and  Robinson,  and  especially  by  Huskisson  during  the 
Administration  of  Lord  Liverpool. 

And  a  few  months  later — on  the  25th  of  April  1843,  in  moving  the 
rejection  of  Ricardo's  motion  for  free  imports — Disraeli  elaborately 
expounded  the  value  of  the  Tory  doctrine  of  Reciprocity  and  Colonial 
Preference,  and  the  utterly  pernicious  character  of  the  Radical  doctrine 
of  free  imports — '  a  policy  financially  of  the  most  disastrous  kind.' 
In  the  same  year,  1843,  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby,  the 
'  Rupert  of  debate,'  showed,  in  his  Canada  Corn  Act,  how  Colonial 
Preference  is  the  natural  and  necessary  complement  of  the  Tory  doctrine 
of  Reciprocity.  I  will  return  to  these  points  presently.  What  I  have 
wished  here  to  establish,  by  reference  alike  to  Pitt's  fiscal  measures 
and  to  Disraeli's  luminous  commentary  upon  them,  is  that  Pitt's 
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policy  was  the  direct  forerunner  of  Tariff  Reform.  In  Disraeli's 
words — 

the  happy  medium  which  was  always  followed  by  practical  men,  that  system 
of  Reciprocity  by  means  of  which,  through  negotiation,  they  might  obtain  those 
benefits  which  they  all  acknowledged  in  increased  commerce. 

The  apt  pupil  and  successor  of  Pitt  in  the  Tory  school  of  Tariff 
Reform  was,  of  course,  Huskisson,  whose  measures  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  during  the  Liverpool  Administration  did  much  to  substitute  for 
the  old  policy  of  monopoly  and  prohibition  that  '  happy  medium  ' 
praised  by  Disraeli.  The  latter,  indeed,  spoke  of  Huskisson  as  having 
exercised  a  '  great  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  commercial  legis- 
lation of  this  country  .  .  .  founded  on  the  true  principles  of  commerce.' 

Considering  the  large  and  important  reductions  effected  by  Hus- 
kisson in  the  prohibitive  tariff  which  he  had  inherited,  and  consider- 
ing the  undoubted  hardihood  of  many  of  our  Cobdenite  friends,  I  am 
almost  surprised  that  we  do  not  hear  more  of  this  Tory  reformer  from 
the  ingenuous  '  Unionist  Free  Traders.'  But  they  have  a  good  reason 
for  their  silence.  For  when  we  examine  in  detail  the  nature  of  Hus- 
kisson's  remissions,  we  find  that  they  were  practically  inspired  by  the 
good  Tariff  Reform  principles  of  '  no  taxation  on  raw  materials  ' 
and  a  decisive  preference  to  the  Colonies.  As  far  as  the  taxation  on 
the  import  of  corn  was  concerned,  he  adopted  the  principle  of  the 
sliding-scale,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  his  chief,  Canning, 
based  on  the  price  of  British  wheat;  e.g.  when  the  price  of  British 
wheat  was  67s.  a  quarter,  the  duty  on  foreign  corn  was  20s.  8d.,  and 
that  on  colonial  corn  5s.  As  to  other  imports,  the  chief  objects  of 
Huskisson's  solicitude  were  raw  cotton,  raw  silk,  flax,  iron,  and,  in 
fact,  all  those  commodities  that,  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme, 
will  be  brought  here  from  India  and  our  Colonies  and  elsewhere 
to  give  employment  to  British  working  men,  instead  of  going,  as  at 
present,  largely  to  feed  the  mills  of  Germany  and  other  protected 
countries.  Huskisson's  arguments  were  precisely  those  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain ;  and,  like  his  successor  of  the  present  day,  when  he  came  to 
deal  with  the  importation  of  the  finished  article,  that  had  already 
given  employment  to  the  foreigner,  very  different  was  his  treatment. 
Why,  on  imports  of  silk  manufactured  goods  he  imposed  a  duty  of 
30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  !  What  would  the  Cobden  Club  say  to  that  ? 
A  lower  duty  than  that  would  have  saved  from  unemployment,  in 
1860,  thousands  of  workers  in  Spitalfields  and  Macclesfield,  if  the 
fetish  of  Free  Trade  had  permitted  it.  To  show  that  Huskisson 
was  right  and  Cobden  wrong,  let  me  quote  a  few  words  from  the 
speech  of  the  President  of  the  Silk  Association  of  Great  Britain  at 
Macclesfield  on  the  22nd  of  April  last.  Sir  Thomas  Wardle  said  : 

I  well  remember  the  important  and  very  extensive  branches  of  dress-silk 
manufacture,  now  almost  extinct,  which  were  at  their  height  in  the  first  half 
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of  the  last  century,  but  which  rapidly  declined  from  1860,  the  year  of  the 
memorable  French  treaty  which  abolished  the  15  per  cent,  duty  on  imported 
silks.  Spitalfields  and  its  neighbourhood  had  then  about  60,000  looms  in  this 
important  branch ;  to-day  not  300  remain.  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  at 
least  we  have  a  right  to  inquire  if  this  state  of  things  cannot  be  remedied.  .  .  . 
I  say  boldly  we  have  to  face  the  consideration  of  the  fiscal  side  of  the  question, 
argue  as  we  may,  and  the  time  is  quickly  coming  when  the  hindrances  will  be 
considered,  and  I  hope  solved,  both  in  relation  to  our  foreign  opponents'  increas- 
ing tariffs  on  our  silk  manufactures  and  to  our  open  door  of  free  imports.  As 
things  now  stand,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  fight  is  not  a  fair  one,  and  is 
very  far  from  being  on  equal  lines. 

Cobdenite  free  import  has  driven  the  work  and  wages  of  our 
Spitalfields  and  Macclesfield  operatives  to  Lyons ;  Huskisson's  Tory 
Free  Trade  would,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Tariff  Reform,  have  kept 
them  at  home. 

From  Huskisson's  time  to  that  of  Derby  and  Disraeli  the  Tories 
were  seldom  in  office,  and  practically  never  in  power.  As  late  as  June 
1872 — not  nine  years  before  his  lamented  death — Disraeli  declared 
that  the  Tories,  in  fighting  for  national  as  against  cosmopolitan 
principles,  were  '  fighting  against  those  who  have  been  in  high  places 
for  nearly  half  a  century.'  And  Sir  Robert  Peel,  throughout  the 
troubled  periods  of  his  rule,  at  every  step  had  to  keep  one  eye  on 
Lord  John  Russell  and  the  regular  Whig  Opposition,  and  the  other  on 
Cobden  and  the  Manchester  Radicals,  and  on  O'Connell  and  the  Irish 
Repealers,  who  always  held  the  balance  of  parties. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  in  his  admirably  impartial  review  of 
Twenty  Years  of  Financial  Policy,  published  in  1862,  only  twenty 
years  after  the  events  of  Peel's  Administration — in  which  he  had 
himself  been  engaged  as  the  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  then 
Peel's  colleague  at  the  Board  of  Trade — says,  truly  enough,  that 
in  1841  there  was  '  no  particular  reason  why  the  Whigs  should  have 
been  the  Free  Traders  and  the  Conservatives  the  Protectionists.' 
He  points  out  that  in  1840  the  Whig  Chancellor,  Mr.  Baring,  '  had 
attempted  to  restore  an  equilibrium  in  the  finances  by  a  general  increase 
of  duties  !  '  and  that  in  the  following  year  the  same  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  proposed  to  effect  the  same  object  by  the  directly 
opposite  course  of  reducing  certain  duties,  in  consequence  of  which 
Lord  Melbourne's  Ministry  was  ejected  from  office  and  the  Tories 
under  Peel  came  in. 

Sir  Stafford  expressed  his  own  opinion,  very  frankly  but  rather 
doubtfully,  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  Tories  being  Protectionists 
and  the  Whigs  Free  Traders  in  1841  was  simply  due  to  the  fact 

that  the  anti-Com-Law  Leaguers  belonged  to  the  Radical  party ;  that  their 
language  and  proceedings  alarmed  the  Conservatives,  while  the  Whigs  were 
supposed  to  be  naturally  anxious  to  conciliate  so  important  a  section  of  their 
political  supporters,  and  were  suspected  of  having  political  ends  in  view  when 
they  assented  to  economical  reforms. 
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We  now  know  that  this  opinion  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  was 
quite  true,  so  far  as  it  went.  In  later  years  Sir  Stafford's  early 
connexion  with  Gladstone,  coupled  with  his  chivalrous  nature  and 
amiable  disposition,  that  always  led  him  to  credit  his  former  chief 
with  the  best  intentions,  was  sometimes  quoted  against  him  by  the 
Fourth  Party,  with  suggestions  that  he  was  really  a  Peelite  at  heart. 
But  at  page  152  of  his  Financial  Policy  he  distinctly  said  of  the 
Peelites  that 

they  gave  a  decided  and  powerful  impulse  to  a  system  of  financial  policy  with 
respect  to  the  prudence  of  which  they  might,  perhaps,  under  other  circumstances 
have  seen  reason  to  hesitate. 

But  it  was  Disraeli  himself  who,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  17th  of  March  1845,  proclaimed  the  real  reason  why  it  was  that 
the  Tories  appeared  as  the  Protectionists,  while  the  Whigs  and  the 
Radicals,  and  ultimately  the  Peelites,  posed  as  Free  Traders.  And 
his  words,  like  those  of  Lord  Salisbury  at  Manchester  in  1879  to  the 
same  effect,  and  almost  in  the  same  language,  put  in  a  nutshell 
once  and  for  ever  the  case  for  Tory  Free  Trade,  which  is  Tariff  Reform, 
as  against  Cobdenite  Free  Trade.  For  he  said  : 

We  must  come  to  the  test  on  this  great  question  :  '  Will  you  have  Protection, 
or  will  you  have — not  Free  Trade,  for  that  is  not  the  alternative,  but — Free 
Imports  ! ' 

Over  and  over  again  had  Disraeli  demonstrated  the  folly  of  the 
doctrine  of  free  imports.  I  have  already  referred  to  his  memorable 
pronouncement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  free  imports  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Ricardo  on  the  25th  of  April  1843,  that  to  '  fight  against 
hostile  tariffs  with  free  imports '  would  be  '  a  policy  financially  of  the 
most  disastrous  kind,'  and  that  '  its  immediate  consequences  would 
be  tariffs  more  hostile  to  England.'  And  then,  referring  to  the 
Tory  doctrine  of  real  Free  Trade,  he  said  : 

The  expression  '  Free  Trade,'  as  originally  brought  into  public  notice, 
designated  very  different  principles  from  those  it  denoted  in  the  mouths  of  the 
gentlemen  opposite.  ...  A  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Free  Trade  school 
was  their  total  neglect  of  circumstances.  ...  If  they  meant  to  obtain  advantages 
by  negotiation  they  must  unreservedly  announce  it,  and  certainly  it  would  not 
be  long  before  they  attained  their  end,  because  the  Minister  of  England  who 
negotiated  is  in  a  much  more  favourable  position  than  the  Minister  of  any  other 
country — 

by  reason  of  our  possessing  India  and  the  Colonies.  And  he  concluded 
by  denouncing  Mr.  Ricardo's  doctrine  of  free  imports,  as  '  founded 
on  principles  which  were  utterly  fallacious,'  and  he  implored  the 
House  to  adopt  '  the  medium  course,  the  principle  of  Reciprocity.' 

I  must  here  remark,  in  passing,  that  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn,  in 
that  marvellously  honest  and  sincere  Life  of  Richard  Cobden  which, 
with  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  has  largely 
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influenced  popular  opinion  on  these  events,  says  of  Disraeli's  opposi- 
tion to  Peel  and  free  imports  in  1846,  that '  Mr.  Disraeli  must  be  said 
to  have  sinned  against  light — his  compliments  to  Peel  and  Free  Trade 
in  1842  prove  it.'  And  yet  Lord  Morley  had  read,  and  studied,  the 
speech  of  Disraeli  that  I  have  just  quoted,  for  he  magnanimously 
says  of  it  that  it  is  c  remarkable  to  this  day  for  its  large  and  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  whole  field  of  our  commerce,  and  for  its  discern- 
ment of  the  channels  in  which  it  would  expand.'  How  can  Lord 
Morley  reconcile  these  two  statements  ?  With  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  all  Disraeli's  great  speeches,  I  venture  to  assert,  with  the  utmost 
respect  and  deference,  that  on  every  single  occasion  when  he 
offered  '  compliments  to  Peel  and  Free  Trade '  he  was  thinking  and 
speaking,  as  is  always  abundantly  shown  by  the  context,  of  the 
true  Free  Trade,  as  over  and  over  again  defined  by  himself,  of  Reci- 
procity, and  never  in  a  single  instance  of  the  bastard  Free  Trade  of 
the  Cobdenite  school — free  imports,  which  he,  like  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury,  invariably  denounced  as  not  Free  Trade  at  all.  I  trust 
I  shall  not  be  thought  presumptuous  if  I  observe  that  so  acute  and 
sincere  a  statesman  as  Lord  Morley  is  absolutely  above  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  intentionally  using  any  unfair  term.  But  the  fact,  if 
I  may  say  so,  seems  to  be  that  the  Liberal  party — as  even  its  very 
name  suggests — has  always  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  value  of  unctuous 
question-begging  appellatives,  and  it  has  so  resolutely  and  per- 
sistently called  the  system  of  free  imports  by  the  disingenuous  name 
of  c  Free  Trade,'  that  the  term  has  become  almost  one  of  '  common 
form,'  and  in  this  way  may  sometimes  be  used  by  Liberal  writers 
and  speakers  with  no  intention  to  deceive,  but  merely  with  termino- 
logical inexactitude. 

Throughout  his  life  Disraeli  was  never  weary  of  denouncing  this 
mischievous  pretence  of  bastard  Free  Trade.  At  Shrewsbury,  on 
the  9th  of  May  1843,  he  said  : 

My  idea  of  Free  Trade  is  this,  that  ybu  cannot  have  Free  Trade  unless  the 
person  you  deal  with  is  as  liberal  as  yourself.  If  I  saw  a  prize-fighter  encounter- 
ing a  galley-slave  in  irons,  I  should  consider  the  combat  equally  as  fair  as  to 
make  England  fight  hostile  tariffs  with  free  imports. 

And  admirers  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  will  be  pleased  to  remember 
that,  in  his  famous  Blackpool  speech,  he  improved  on  this  simile  of 
Disraeli's,  for,  where  Disraeli  compared  England  maimed  by  'free 
imports  to  a  manacled  galley-slave  being  unfairly  bruised  by  a  prize- 
fighter, Lord  Randolph  compared  free  imports  to  an  assassin  plunging 
his  dagger  into  a  prostrate  and  dying  man.  And  again,  Disraeli 
pointed  out,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  20th  of 
February  1846,  that  free  imports  must  produce  '  a  proportionate 
displacement  of  the  wages  of  labour.' 

And  now,  in  order  to  show  very  precisely  how  far  the  evolution 
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of  the  exact  principles  of  Tariff  Reform,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  present  day,  had  progressed  in  the  days  of 
Derby  and  Disraeli  as  leaders  of  the  Tory  party,  I  will  make  two 
brief  quotations  from  two  very  definite  speeches  of  Disraeli,  one  in 
support  of  Reciprocity,  the  other  in  support  of  Imperial  Preference. 
Taken  together  these  quotations  afford  absolute  proof  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  principles  were  those  of  the  Tory  party  at  that  time. 
Speaking  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  June  1872,  Disraeli  said  : 

If  you  look  to  the  history  of  this  country  since  the  advent  of  Liberalism — 
forty  years  ago — you  will  find  that  there  has  been  no  effort  so  continuous,  so 
subtle,  supported  by  so  much  energy,  and  carried  on  with  so  much  ability  and 
acumen,  as  the  attempts  of  Liberalism  to  effect  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire 
of  England.  ...  It  has  been  proved  by  them  to  all  of  us  that  we  have  lost 
money  by  our  Colonies.  It  has  been  shown  with  precise,  with  mathematical 
demonstration,  that  there  never  was  a  jewel  in  the  Crown  of  England  that  was 
so  truly  costly  as  the  possession  of  India.  How  often  has  it  been  suggested  that 
we  should  at  once  emancipate  ourselves  from  this  incubus.  Well,  that  result 
was  nearly  accomplished.  When  those  subtle  views  were  adopted  by  the  country, 
under  the  plausible  plea  of  granting  self-government  to  the  Colonies,  I  confess 
that  I  myself  thought  that  the  tie  was  broken.  Not  that  I  for  one  object  to 
self-government.  I  cannot  conceive  how  our  distant  Colonies  can  have  their 
affairs  administered  except  by  self-government.  But  self-government,  in  my 
opinion,  when  it  was  conceded,  ought  to  have  been  conceded  as  part  of  a 
great  policy  of  Imperial  consolidation.  It  ought  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  an  Imperial  tariff.  .  .  .  Well,  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  attempt  during 
the  reign  of  Liberalism  for  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire  ?  It  has  entirely 
failed.  But  how  has  it  failed  ?  Through  the  sympathy  of  the  Colonies  with 
the  Mother  Country.  They  have  decided  that  the  Empire  shall  not  be  destroyed, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  no  Minister  in  this  country  will  do  his  duty  who  neglects  any 
opportunity  of  reconstructing  as  much  as  possible  our  Colonial  Empire,  and 
of  responding  to  those  distant  sympathies  which  may  become  the  source  of 
incalculable  strength  and  happiness  to  this  land. 

That  is,  clearly  and  definitely,  the  Imperial  Preference  branch 
of  the  Tariff  Reform  policy  of  the  Unionist  party  to-day.  And  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th  of  March  1848  the  other  branch 
of  the  same  policy,  that  of  Reciprocity,  or  Fair  Trade,  was  put 
forward  by  the  Tory  leader  with  equal  clearness  as  the  true  Free 
Trade.  Speaking  of  the  Cobdenite  agitation  of  the  years  before 
1846,  he  said  : 

During  that  period  a  great  commercial  confederation  had  arisen,  very  com- 
pletely organised  and  conducted  by  very  able  men.  They  made  great  way  in 
the  country,  and  they  promulgated  opinions  on  commerce  very  different  from 
those  propounded  by  the  late  Minister  in  1842.  They  were  not  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  of  Lord  Shelburne,  or  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  They  were  not  the 
opinions  of  Free  Trade  which  I  am  prepared  to  support.  Yes,  I  am  a  Free 
Trader,  but  not  a  free-booter — honourable  gentlemen  opposite  are  free-booters. 
The  great  leaders  of  the  school  of  Manchester  never  pretended  for  a  moment 
that  they  advocated  the  principles  of  regulated  competition  or  reciprocal  inter- 
course ;  on  the  contrary,  they  brought  forward  new  principles,  expressed  in 
peculiar  language.  .  .  .  These  new  principles  were  totally  opposed  to  the 
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principles  of  Free  Trade.  These  were  the  principles,  however,  for  which  the 
country  was  agitated  ;  and  in  1845  the  late  Minister  gave  his  adhesion  to  them. 
And  here  I  must  observe  that  during  the  whole  period  that  elapsed  between 
1842  and  1845  the  late  Minister  never  produced  one  of  those  commercial  treaties 
which  he  promised  us  in  1842.  (Mr.  Gladstone  :  '  Because  foreign  Powers  would 
not  agree  to  them.')  I  want  no  more  important  admission  than  that  which 
I  have  just  received  from  a  late  Secretary  of  State.  The  attempt  to  induce 
foreign  Powers  to  enter  into  commercial  treaties  failed,  and  therefore  the  late 
Minister  adopted  a  principle  which  denied  the  expediency  of  obtaining  such 
treaties.  That  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1845.  Now,  I  maintain  that  the 
principles  acted  upon  were  not  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Now  let  me  again  recall  the  fact  that  in  the  very  year — 1843 — 
when  Disraeli  was  resolutely  preaching  the  Tory  doctrine  of  Reci- 
procity, or  Fair  Trade,  in  opposition  to  the  Radical  theory  of  free 
imports,  Lord  Stanley  (afterwards  Earl  of  Derby)  carried  through  his 
Canada  Corn  Act,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  That  Act  admitted  colonial  corn  at  a  nominal  duty  of  Is.,  with 
a  preference  of  3s.  over  foreign  corn,  Canada  taxing  all  United  States 
corn,  whether  for  consumption  or  in  transit,  at  the  same  rate  of  3s. 
Professor  Saintsbury  shows,  in  his  delightful  but  all  too  brief  Life  of 
Lord  Derby,  that  this  Act  indicates  Lord  Derby's  own  principle, 
which  '  was  simple — protection  against  foreign,  but  not  against 
colonial,  industry.' 

Here,  then,  were  presented  by  two  leading  Tories,  Derby  and 
Disraeli,  the  twin  policies  of  Reciprocity  and  Imperial  Preference 
that  were,  in  1843  as  now,  the  true  Tory  alternative  to  Protection. 

After  this  lapse  of  time  it  is  perhaps  idle  to  speculate  as  to 
what  would  have  been  the  result  if  Peel,  when  frankly  abandoning 
Protection,  had  gone  to  the  country  with  this  Tory  policy,  instead  of 
'  dishing  the  Whigs  '  by  surrendering  to  Cobden  and  the  Radicals. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Peel's  hand  was  to  some  extent  forced  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  who,  in  his  famous  letter  to  his  London  constituents 
from  Edinburgh  on  the  22nd  of  November  1845,  made  the  first  bid 
in  this  somewhat  ignominious  Dutch  auction  by  declaring  for 
immediate  repeal.  Lord  John  by  this  bold  move  probably  secured 
the  acquiescence  of  most  of  the  official  Whigs  in  a  policy  that  would 
unite  with  them,  under  his  leadership,  all  the  Cobdenite  Radicals, 
all  O'Connell's  Nationalists,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  unofficial  Whigs. 
But  Cobden's  letters  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Whigs,  as 
a  party,  disliked  this  policy  quite  as  much  as  the  Tories  did.  So 
that  it  was  quite  on  the  cards  that,  if  Peel  had  stuck  to  his  own  policy 
— which  was  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  corn  duties  to  meet  the 
existing  scarcity,  as  advised  also  by  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  coupled  with  the  ultimate  reversion 
to  the  Reciprocity  and  Colonial  Preference  of  the  other  Tory  leaders 
— he  might  very  probably  have  carried  with  him  a  large  following  of 
Whigs  as  well  as  the  solid  Tory  party.  He  chose  the  line  of  least 
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resistance  by  '  dishing  the  Whigs.'  It  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  the 
severe  judgment  on  this  action  that  was  expressed  by  Lord  Melbourne 
to  Queen  Victoria  in  his  famous  outburst  on  the  occasion.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  regard  Lord  Melbourne's  sentiment  as  mere  Whig  spleen, 
for  it  was  undoubtedly  shared  by  nearly  every  Tory.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  Peel  succeeded,  indeed,  in  dishing  the  Whigs,  and  in  tying 
them  to  the  chariot- wheels  of  the  triumphant  Radicals ;  but  in  doing 
so — as  Disraeli  often  pointed  out — he  established  the  Radical  power 
and  destroyed  the  Tory  party  as  an  effective  political  force  for  nearly 
thirty  years  to  come. 

During  the  Administrations  of  Lord  Derby  the  Tories  were  in 
office,  but  not  in  power.  For  this  period,  then,  there  is  little  to  be 
said  about  the  evolution  of  Tariff  Reform  in  the  Tory  party.  There 
were  occasions,  however,  when  the  principle  seemed  to  be  making  its 
way,  even  in  the  dominant  party. 

For  instance,  in  Lord  Palmerston's  Administration,  when  the 
Peelites  seceded  from  the  Ministry  on  the  appointment  of  the  Sebastopol 
Committee,  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  succeeded  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  presenting  the  Budget  of  1857 
Sir  George  took  occasion  to  speak  very  strongly  against  some  features 
of  the  Gladstonian  finance.  He  inveighed  especially  against  the 
pet  theory  of  the  Cobdenites  that  taxation  on  imports  should  be 
'  simplified,'  as  they  called  it,  by  being  restricted  to  a  few  articles — as 
opposed  to  the  Tariff  Reform  theory  of  '  broadening  the  basis  of 
taxation.'  This  is  how  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  briefly  describes  Sir 
George  Lewis's  argument : 

In  support  of  his  views  he  quoted  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Young :  '  The  mere  circumstance  of  taxes  being  very  numerous  in  order  to 
raise  a  given  sum  is  a  considerable  step  towards  equality  in  the  burden  falling 
on  the  people.  If  I  was  to  define  a  good  system  of  taxation,  it  should  be  that 
of  bearing  lightly  on  an  infinite  number  of  points,  heavily  on  none.  In  other 
words,  that  simplicity  in  taxation  is  the  greatest  additional  weight  that  can 
be  given  to  taxes,  and  ought  in  every  country  to  be  most  sedulously  avoided.' 
That  opinion,  said  Sir  George  Lewis,  though  contrary  to  much  that  we  hear  at 
the  present  day,  seems  to  me  to  be  full  of  wisdom,  and  to  be  a  most  useful, 
practical  guide  in  the  arrangement  of  a  system  of  taxation. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  adds  that  Mr.  Gladstone  treated  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  language  '  as  a  total  condemnation  of 
the  principles  by  which  Parliament  had  been  guided  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  !  ' — i.e.  the  principles  of  Cobdenism. 

Another  occasion  was  in  1860,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Cobden 
negotiated  their  famous  treaty  of  commercial  reciprocity  with  France. 
Of  course  this  treaty  violated  every  canon  of  Cobdenism  as  to  import 
duties  being  only  used  for  revenue  purposes.  It  was  simply  an 
ordinary  treaty  of  reciprocity ;  and  it  was  hardly  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Cobden's  usual  candour  that  he  attempted  to  harmonise  it  with  his 
doctrinaire  theories  by  pointing  out  that  its  favours — of  importing  at 
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a  very  low  rate  light  wines,  such  as  those  of  Bordeaux,  and  fine  silks, 
such  as  those  of  Lyons — were  not  confined  to  France,  but  open  to  all 
the  world  !  Yes,  but  from  what  other  country  were  the  clarets  and 
the  silk  finery  to  come  ?  That  the  treaty  was  direct  Protection  for 
France  has  been  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  strangled  the  wine- 
growing industry  of  South  Africa,  maimed  the  same  industry  in 
Australia,  and  practically  ruined  the  silk-workers  of  Spitalfields  and 
Macclesfield. 

The  long  wanderings  of  the  Tories  in  the  wilderness  of  Opposition 
were  brought  to  an  end  for  a  time  by  the  General  Election  of  1874 ; 
and  at  that  time,  and  again  in  1886,  1895,  and  1900,  there  seemed 
some  chance  for  Tariff  Beform.  But  on  each  of  these  occasions  the 
fates  were  unpropitious. 

During  the  Tory  rule  from  1874  to  1880  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  more  than  full  with  such  questions  as  the  Indian  frontier, 
the  fate  of  Constantinople,  our  existence  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
commencing  '  scramble  for  Africa '  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
It  was  impossible  to  undertake  great  fiscal  reforms  at  a  time  when 
a  Russian  Mission  was  all-powerful  at  Kabul,  or  when  the  Russian 
armies  were  encamped  close  to  Constantinople. 

In  the  winter  of  1879-80  the  Midlothian  campaign — not  less 
successful  for  the  moment  than  the  Cobdenite  agitation  of  1845 — 
swept  away  all  thoughts  of  Empire-building.  But  during  the  event- 
ful years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  rule  from  1880  to  1885  men's  minds  very 
generally  reverted  to  those  thoughts  ;  and  in  1884  the  Imperial 
Federation  League  was  established.  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
one  of  the  founders  of  that  League,  and  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of 
the  29th  of  July,  when  its  constitution  was  settled,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Albert  Grey,  the  Liberal  M.P.  for  Northumberland,  I  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  original  committee,  with  Sir  Frederick  Young,  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster,  Sir  John  Colomb,  Mr.  Courthope,  Mr.  Finch-Hatton, 
Mr.  Labilliere,  and  others  from  both  sides  in  politics.  Our  President 
was  that  great  Liberal  Imperialist,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster ;  our  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  afterwards  Lord  Salisbury's  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies.  That  League  was  founded,  as  every  such  League 
should  be,  on  absolutely  non-partisan  principles.  As  Lord  Iddesleigh 
observed,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  Whigs 
(or  Liberals)  should  be  Cobdenite  more  than  the  Tories  (or  Unionists) ; 
and  they  were  not  so  until  Cobden's  raging  and  tearing  propaganda 
captured  for  the  extreme  Radical  party  both  the  Whigs  and  the  Peelites 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Chartists  and  Nationalists  on  the  other. 
So  long  as  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Stanhope  were  at  its  head  the  Imperial 
Federation  League  progressed  on  this  footing  of  political  neutrality, 
most  of  its  members  undoubtedly  and  admittedly  looking  to  Imperial 
commercial  federation  as  its  ultimate  goal.  .  But  gradually  the 
prejudices  of  the  Cobdenites  made  this  impossible,  and  in  1893, 
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owing  to  various  circumstances,  on  which  I  need  not  dwell,  the  League 
was  dissolved,  its  place  in  the  Tariff  Reform  movement  being  taken 
by  the  United  Empire  Trade  League,  and  also  by  the  National  Union 
of  Conservative  and  Constitutional  Associations. 

I  have  shown  elsewhere 3  that  in  the  spring  of  1886  the  Tory  party 
was  practically  unanimous  in  favour  of  Tariff  Reform,  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  reference  to  the  subject  in  his  famous  *  Union 
party  '  speech  at  Pomona  Gardens,  Manchester,  on  the  3rd  of  March 
1886,  showed  that  the  leaders  were  ready  to  take  action.  I  need  here 
quote  only  one  passage  from  that  speech  : 

There  is  another  subject  which  I  cannot  pass  by  to-night.  I  allude  to  the 
depression  of  British  trade,  and  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  British  trade 
I  cannot  help  bringing  before  you  the  serious  question  of  the  unemployed  in 
England.  Vast  numbers  of  British  artisans — I  regret  to  say,  greatly  increasing 
numbers — from  competition,  free  imports,  and  one  cause  or  another,  are  unable 
by  their  skill  and  intelligence  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  .  .  .  Let  us  go  in  for 
a  party  of  union  ;  and  it  is  not  only  to  be  a  party  of  union  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  it  is  also  to  be  a  party  which  supports  AS  ITS  GKEAT  AND  MAIN  AND  LEADING 
PBINCIPLE  union  with  our  Colonies  and  union  with  our  Indian  Empire.  I  believe 
it  is  only  by  the  union  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
that  it  is  only  by  the  reinvigorated  co-operation,  cohesion,  and  consolidation 
of  all  parts  of  the  widely  scattered  British  Empire — that  it  is  only  by  such  a 
policy  of  union  that  you  can  hope  to  restore  to  your  commerce,  to  your  industries, 
their  lost  prosperity. 

The  speeches  of  Lord  Salisbury  that  I  have  quoted  in  my  first 
paragraph  above  show  that  he  was  absolutely  in  agreement  with  his 
colleague.  But  here  again  the  urgency  of  the  Home  Rule  question 
interposed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  immediate  action.  A  con- 
siderable section  of  the  Liberal  Unionists — presumably  under  the 
guidance  of  Lord  Hartington,  but  of  that  I  know  nothing — raised 
strong  objection.  The  Times,  on  the  second  day  of  the  session  of 
1886,  warned  the  Tory  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  any  measure 
of  Fair  Trade  might  break  up  the  Unionist  party.  Expediency,  as 
well  as  loyalty  to  the  allies  who  had  sacrificed  so  much  in  the  cause 
of  the  Union,  dictated  a  postponement  once  more.  As  these  motives, 
highly  honourable  to  Lord  Salisbury,  were  also  those  which  evidently 
largely  influenced  Mr.  Balfour  up  to  the  General  Election  of  1906, 
I  will  here  quote  from  a  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury — delivered  at 
Hastings  on  the  18th  of  May  1892 — a  precise  and  careful  explanation 
both  of  the  Tory  view  and  of  the  reason  why  the  Unionist  Govern- 
ment could  not  properly  and  honourably  act  upon  that  view  until 
they  may  be  able  to  say,  in  Lord  Salisbury's  own  words,  '  We  are 
convinced  that  a  large  majority  of  the  country  is  with  us.'  This  is 
what  Lord  Salisbury  said  at  Hastings  : 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  everybody  believed  that  Free  Trade  had  conquered 
the  world,  and  they  prophesied  that  every  nation  would  follow  the  example 

3  See  the  article  on  '  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  a  Tariff  Reformer '  in  this 
REVIEW  for  March  1908. 
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of  England  and  give  itself  up  to  absolute  Free  Trade.  The  results  are  not 
exactly  what  they  prophesied,  but,  the  more  adverse  the  results  were,  the 
more  the  devoted  prophets  of  Free  Trade  declared  that  all  would  come  right 
at  last ;  the  worse  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  became,  the  more  confident 
were  the  prophecies  of  an  early  victory.  But  we  see  now,  after  many  years' 
experience,  that,  explain  it  how  we  may,  foreign  nations  are  raising,  one  after 
another,  a  wall,  a  large  wall  of  Protection  around  their  shores,  which  excludes 
us  from  their  markets  and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  do  their  best  to  kill  our 
trade.  We  live  in  an  age  of  a  war  of  tariffs.  Every  nation  is  trying  how  it  can, 
by  agreement  with  its  neighbours,  get  the  greatest  possible  protection  for  its  own 
industries,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  greatest  possible  access  to  the  markets 
of  its  neighbours.  This  kind  of  negotiation  is  continually  going  on.  It  has 
been  going  on  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  with  great  activity.  I  want  to  point 
out  to  you  that  what  I  observe  is  that  A.  is  very  anxious  to  get  a  favour  of  B., 
and  B.  is  anxious  to  get  a  favour  of  C.,  but  nobody  cares  a  straw  about  getting 
the  commercial  favour  of  Great  Britain.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  ?  It  is 
that  in  this  great  battle  Great  Britain  has  deliberately  stripped  herself  of  the 
armour  and  the  weapons  by  which  the  battle  has  to  be  fought.  You  cannot 
do  business  in  this  world  of  evil  on  those  terms.  If  you  go  to  market  you  must 
bring  money  with  you  ;  if  you  fight  you  must  fight  with  the  weapons  with  which 
those  you  have  to  contend  with  are  fighting.  It  is  not  easy  for  you  to  say,  '  I  am 
a  Quaker,  I  do  not  fight  at  all,  I  have  no  weapon,'  and  to  expect  that  people 
will  pay  the  same  regard  to  you,  and  be  as  anxious  to  obtain  your  goodwill  and 
to  consult  your  interests,  as  they  will  be  of  the  people  who  have  retained  their 
armour  and  still  hold  their  weapons.  The  weapon  with  which  they  all  fight 
is  admission  to  their  own  markets ;  that  is  to  say,  A.  says  to  B.,  '  If  you  will 
make  your  duties  such  that  I  can  sell  in  your  market,  I  will  make  my  duties 
such  that  you  can  sell  in  my  market.'  But  we  begin  by  saying,  '  We  will  levy 
no  duties  on  anybody,'  and  we  declare  that  it  would  be  contrary  and  disloyal 
to  the  glorious  and  sacred  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  to  levy  any  duty  on  anybody 
for  the  sake  of  what  we  can  get  by  it.  It  may  be  noble,  but  it  is  not  business. 
On  these  terms  you  will  get  nothing,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that 
you  are  practically  getting  nothing.  The  opinion  of  this  country,  as  stated 
by  its  authorised  exponents,  has  been  opposed  to  what  is  called  a  retaliatory 
policy.  We,  as  the  Government  of  the  country  at  the  time,  have  laid  down 
for  ourselves  a  strict  rule,  from  which  there  is  no  departure,  and  we  are  bound 
not  to  alter  the  traditional  policy  of  the  country,  unless  we  are  convinced  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  country  is  with  us,  because  in  these  foreign  affairs  con- 
sistency of  policy  is,  beyond  all  things,  necessary.  But  though  that  is  the 
case,  still,  if  I  may  aspire  to  fill  the  office  of  a  counsellor  to  the  public  mind, 
I  should  ask  you  to  form  your  own  opinion  without  reference  to  traditions  or 
denunciations — not  to  care  two  straws  whether  you  are  orthodox  or  not,  but 
to  form  your  opinion  according  to  the  dictates  of  common-sense.  I  would 
impress  upon  you  that  if  you  intend,  in  this  conflict  of  commercial  treaties,  to 
hold  your  own  you  must  be  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  inflict  upon  the  nations 
which  injure  you  the  penalty  which  is  in  your  hands — that  of  refusing  them 
access  to  your  markets. 

Precisely  the  same  honourable  motive  decided  Mr.  Balfour  when, 
as  Prime  Minister,  in  1903,  he  was  asked,  by  a  deputation  that  un- 
doubtedly represented  the  vast  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Unionist  party,  to  resist  the  determination  of  his  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  repeal  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  Is.  duty  on  imported 
corn.  Sir  Michael  (now  Lord  St.  Aldwyn)  stated  in  the  House  of 
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Commons,  on  the  9th  of  June  1903,  that  he  and  Mr.  Balfour's  Cabinet 
had  imposed  the  tax  not  merely  as  a  war-tax,  but  '  as  a  permanent 
addition  to  our  sources  of  revenue  ' — that  '  broadening  of  the  basis 
of  taxation  '  that  had  been  advocated  by  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis. 
He  declared  that  it  had  been  immensely  successful;  that  it  had 
produced  a  great  revenue,  '  more  than  I  ever  anticipated  ' ;  that  it 
had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  '  protected  '  the  farmer,  or  checked  the 
import  of  foreign  corn,  or  raised  the  price  of  bread.  '  There  is  one 
person,'  he  said,  '  who  will  not  profit  at  all  by  the  repeal  of  the  tax, 
and  that  is  the  consumer  of  bread.5  All  the  leaders  of  the  deputation 
to  Mr.  Balfour,  including  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin  and  the  late  Duke  of 
Rutland,  also  insisted  on  the  point  that  they  were  not  asking  for  any 
measure  of  Protection.  But  Mr.  Balfour,  while  fully  accepting  these 
assurances,  pointed  out  that  the  Kadicals  would  not  accept  them ; 
and  further — what  was  more  important — it  was  clearly  hoped  by 
Unionists  that  such  a  tax  might  lead  to  '  a  fiscal  union  with  the 
Colonies.'  With  that  wish  he  expressed  his  warmest  sympathy  ; 
and  he  admitted  that  '  if  that  were  done  a  trifling  duty  on  food 
imports  might  be  part  of  the  general  system.'  '  But,'  he  added,  with 
that  infinitely  scrupulous  sense  of  honour  that  more  than  anything 
else  distinguishes  him, 

a  movement  of  that  kind  must  come,  believe  me,  not  from  the  representa- 
tives of  one  industry  or  two  industries — it  must  come  from  the  heart  and  the 
conscience  and  the  intellect  of  the  great  body  and  mass  of  the  people.  When 
it  comes,  then  indeed  the  tax  will  be  based  upon  a  security  which  nothing  can 
shake. 

It  is  impossible,  I  think,  not  to  respect  and  honour  this  constitu- 
tional scruple.  Undoubtedly  many  Unionists,  both  at  the  time  and 
since,  have  thought  it  overdrawn.  They  have  pointed  to  the  over- 
whelming decisions  of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  and  Con- 
stitutional Associations,  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
and  of  similar  great  representative  bodies.  They  have  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  greatest  changes  made  or  proposed  in  our  laws 
have  been  brought  forward  in  Parliaments  not  elected  ad  hoc — notably 
Wellington's  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  Peel's  Abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  Gladstone's  Home  Kule  Bill  of  1886.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  constitutional  precedent  is  one  of  infinite  value — 
if  only  the  Radical  party  can  be  induced  to  observe  any  constitutional 
precedents.  And  I  venture  to  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  now, 
after  this  long  delay  and  this  far-reaching  agitation  and  discussion, 
after  these  innumerable  meetings  and  debates  and  deputations,  after 
the  gathering  of  the  '  sons  of  the  Empire  '  in  the  South  African  war, 
and  after  the  long  line  of  Colonial  and  Imperial  Conferences,  Tariff 
Reform  will,  in  Mr.  Balfour's  words,  be  '  based  upon  a  security  which 
nothing  can  shake.' 

The  Colonial  and  Imperial  Conferences  have,  indeed,   altogether 
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fulfilled  the  declaration  of  Disraeli  in  the  speech  of  1872  that  I  have 
already  quoted — that  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire,  so  eagerly 
desired  by  some  of  the  Eadical  party,  will  be  averted  by  the  loyalty 
and  courage  of  our  colonists.  For,  from  first  to  last,  the  Greater 
Britains  beyond  the  seas  have  been  in  unanimous  agreement  with 
the  Tory  doctrine  of  Imperial  Preference.  At  all  the  Conferences  of 
colonial  and  British  statesmen  there  has  been  absolute  unanimity 
on  this  point,  broken  only  by  the  discordant  noises  of  the  Downing 
Street  Cobdenites  when  they  have  '  banged  and  bolted  and  barred 
the  door  '  against  our  kith  and  kin  in  a  fine  frenzy  of  fetish- worship 
and  insular  arrogance. 

And  I  venture  to  submit  that  it  is  becoming  abundantly  evident 
that  English  good  sense  is  now  rapidly  coming  into  line  with  colonial 
feeling  and  Tory  patriotic  sentiment,  thanks  mainly  to  the  '  clear- 
sightedness, courage,  energy,  and  tact '  of  one  great  English  states- 
man. As  long  ago  as  1893  the  famous  Anglophil  German  economist, 
Professor  Fuchs,  of  the  Freiburg  University,  in  his  learned  work  on 
The  Trade  Policy  of  Great  Britain  and  Her  Colonies,  indicated  the 
immense  importance  of  the  problem  to  the  British  Empire  and  the 
urgent  call  for  some  great  statesman  to  solve  it.  I  must  quote 
the  passage,  which  now  seems  almost  prophetic  : 

This  is  the  object  of  the  advocates  of  this  policy — that  the  British  Empire 
should  be  economically  independent  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Their  starting- 
point  is  that  all  goods  that  are  objects  of  demand  are  produced  in  sufficient 
amount  and  quality  within  the  British  Empire,  or  might  be  by  such  an  Imperial 
trade  policy,  and  that  the  British  Empire  more  than  any  other  country  or  empire 
might  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  self-sufficient  commercial  State.  .  .  .  On  political 
grounds  England  needs,  now  more  than  ever,  to  retain  her  great  colonial  Empire. 
But  owing  to  the  numerous  and  active  centrifugal  forces  of  to-day  this  can 
only  be  done  by  a  closer  union.  Such  a  union  England  must  try  to  secure  at 
any  cost.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  to  what  an  extent  England  is  dependent  not  only 
for  her  industry,  but  also  for  the  food  supply  of  her  people,  on  foreign  trade 
and  on  the  undisturbed  continuation  of  the  same  in  time  of  war.  The  safe- 
guarding of  this  immense  British  trade,  and  especially  the  transport  of  grain, 
would  be  altogether  impossible  without  the  possession  of  all  her  naval  bases  and 
coaling  stations  in  the  different  colonies.  .  .  .  How  great  an  advantage  it  would 
be  if  the  supplies  of  grain  came  wholly,  or  preponderantly,  from  other  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  if  England  were  almost  independent  of  foreign  countries  for 
the  food  supply  of  her  people,  is  evident  when  we  consider  that  to-day  the 
greater  part  of  the  British  grain  supply  comes  from  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  And  how  war  can  quite  suddenly  cut  off  the  supplies  from  a  foreign 
country  has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  stoppage  of  the  cotton  export  from  the 
American  States  during  the  War  of  Secession.  ...  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  time  will  raise  up  to  England  a  statesman  who  possesses  clear-sighted- 
ness, courage,  energy,  and  tact  enough  to  bring  this  question  to  a  happy  issue — 
a  question  which  is  of  so  much  importance  for  the  future  of  England,  as  well 
for  her  position  among  nations  as  for  her  trade.  But  it  must  be  soon,  or  it  will 
be  for  ever  too  late. 

This  was  written  in  1893.  In  1896  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his 
first  great  pronouncement  in  favour  of  Imperial  commercial  federa- 
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tion.  In  1903  he  formally  took  upon  himself  — at  what  infinite  personal 
sacrifice  we  all  know — to  go  out  into  the  wilderness,  to  leave  the 
Government,  and  to  appeal  to  the  people  as  the  Missionary  of  Empire. 
In  February  1906  Mr.  Balfour  publicly  announced  the  enthusiastic 
adoption  of  his  principles  by  the  whole  of  the  Unionist  party  in  both 
its  branches.  And  to-day,  in  1908,  we  begin  to  see  the  certain  and 
inevitable  result.  The  recent  elections  have  been  sufficiently  numerous 
and  sufficiently  decisive  to  prove  that  the  question  is,  in  one  most 
important  respect,  reverting  to  its  ancient  position  in  pre-Cobdenite 
days.  In  the  country,  if  not  in  Parliament,  it  is  ceasing  to  be  a 
party  question.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  huge  turnover  of  votes 
shown  in  practically  all  the  numerous  elections  of  the  past  few  months 
cannot  have  been  due  merely  to  the  return  of  rebellious  Unionists  to 
their  old  allegiance,  or  even  to  the  conversion  of  waverers.  It  is 
evident  that  common-sense  and  the  absolutely  unanswerable  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour  and  their  followers  have 
brought  into  the  Tariff  Reform  camp  large  numbers  of  those  who 
have  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  vote  Liberal.  And,  indeed,  Liberals 
who  vote  for  Tariff  Reform  are  only  returning  to  principles  which 
might  have  been  the  reasonable  development  of  those  of  Fox  and 
Burke  but  for  the  agitation  of  Cobden  and  the  so-called  Manchester 
school,  undertaken  for  anti- Imperial  purposes  entirely  foreign  to  the 
genius  of  Liberalism. 

But  however  this  may  be — and  I  do  not  doubt  what  will  be  the 
ultimate  decision  ol  that  patriotic  section  of  the  Liberal  party  that 
regards  the  British  Empire  as  the  common  heritage  of  both  parties 
in  the  State — I  claim  to  have  shown  in  this  paper  that  a  Tory  who 
voted  against  Tariff  Reform  would  be  unfaithful,  not  only  to  the 
principles  of  his  party,  as  based  on  the  national  and  Imperial  neecls 
of  the  present  day,  but  also  to  the  traditions  of  the  party,  and  the 
political  faith  of  all  its  greatest  historical  leaders. 

ROPER  LETHBRIDGE. 
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AN    ' IMPERIAL    CONFERENCE'    OF    THE 
CHURCH    AND    ITS    SIGNIFICANCE 


THERE  have  been  some  dispassionate  observers,  not  in  Great  Britain 
only  but  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe,  who  have  felt  the  Church 
of  England  to  be  in  a  special  sense  the  hope  of  Christianity  and  of 
religion.  They  have  looked  perhaps  upon  Christendom  from  the 
intellectual  side  ;  they  have  been  firm  believers  in  the  rights  of  the 
individual  conscience ;  liberty  of  thought,  of  speech  and  of  worship 
has  been  to  them  a  sovereign  principle  of  life  ;  they  have  been  well- 
disposed  and  sometimes  devoted  to  religion,  yet  only  to  such  a  religion 
as  was  in  their  eyes  not  a  hot-house  plant  but  a  tree  strong  enough 
to  brave  the  stress  and  storm  of  a  critical  world  ;  and  while  they  have 
found  themselves  more  or  less  repelled  by  the  hard,  dogmatic, 
authoritative  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  driven  to  doubt 
'whether  a  church,  if  she  had  misled  them,  as  they  believed,  in  many 
earthly  things,  where  it  was  possible  to  test  her  teaching  by  experience, 
could  be  an  infallible  guide  in  the  heavenly  things  which  admit  of  no 
such  testing,  they  have  turned  wistful  eyes  to  the  Church  of  England 
as  uniting  in  a  singular  degree  freedom  and  faith,  intellectuality  and 
spirituality  among  her  members,  and  as  helping  to  produce,  in  the 
words  of  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  welcome  spectacle 
of  a  faith  which  was  not  afraid  to  reason  and  a  science  which  was  not 
ashamed  to  believe.  Or  they  have  taken  perhaps  what  may  be 
called  the  historical  view  of  Christendom  ;  they  have  set  a  high  value 
upon  tradition  as  the  exponent  of  unbroken  Catholic  practice  ;  it  is 
the  antiquity  and  the  continuity  of  the  Church  which  have  appealed 
to  their  sympathies  ;  they  have  resented  the  idea  of  a  Church  beginning 
or  seeming  to  begin  with  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
still  more  with  a  Robert  Browne  or  a  John  Wesley  ;  and  it  has  appeared 
to  them  that  the  Church  of  England  by  her  apostolical  orders,  her 
regular  sacraments  and  her  whole  ecclesiastical  system  is  capable  of 
offering  them  the  spiritual  atmosphere  which  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
breathe  in  the  Presbyterian  bodies  of  Ireland  and  ScoiJ^nd  and  of 
Protestant  Europe.  Or  it  may  be  again  that  such  persons,  if  they 
have  imbibed  something  of  the  spirit  commonly,  but  not  upon  the 
whole  correctly,  associated  with  the  name  of  Erastus,  have  been 
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attracted  by  the  Church  of  England  as  avoiding  '  the  falsehood  of 
extremes,'  or  realising  the  via  media  which  was  in  their  eyes  the  path 
not  of  safety  alone  but  of  truth,  or  allowing  a  great  and  wide  liberty 
of  profession  and  practice  to  her  clergy  and  still  more  to  her  laity, 
or  as  influencing  the  course  of  public  affairs  not  so  much  by  any  exercise 
of  authority  as  by  the  wise  statesmanship  of  her  bishops  and  the 
quiet  unobtrusive  sympathy  of  her  ministers  with  the  highest  and 
noblest  aspirations  of  the  national  life. 

It  may  be  worth  while  in  this  regard  to  quote  two  or  three  significant 
testimonies. 

Casaubon  remarked  long  ago  that,  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  the 
soundest  part  of  the  Reformation  was  to  be  found  in  England,  where 
the  study  of  antiquity  flourished  together  with  zeal  for  the  truth. 
Madame  de  Stael  wrote,  '  La  Reformation  a  mis  chez  les  Anglois  les 
lumieres  parfaitement  en  accord  avec  les  sentimens  religieux.' l  De 
Maistre  wrote  : 

Si  jamais  les  Chretiens  se  rapprochent,  comme  tout  les  y  invite,  il  semble 
que  la  motion  doit  partir  de  1'Eglise  de  1'Angleterre.  .  .  .  L'Eglise  anglicane, 
qui  nous  touche  d'une  main,  touche  de  1'autre  ceux  que  nous  ne  pouvons 
toucher,  et  quoique,  sous  un  certain  point  de  vue,  elle  soit  en  butte  aux  coups 
des  deux  partis  .  .  .  cependant  elle  est  tres  precieuse  sous  d'autres  aspects,  et 
peut  etre  consideree  comme  un  de  ces  intermedes  chymiques,  capables  de 
rapprocher  des  elemens  inassociables  de  leur  nature.2 

So  too  the  late  Mr.  Lecky  could  say, '  there  is  no  other  Church  which 
has  shown  itself  so  capable  of  attracting  and  retaining  the  services  of 
men  of  general  learning,  criticism,  and  ability.' 3 

The  Church  of  England,  if  it  were  her  only  title  to  the  respect  of 
Christendom  that  she  has  succeeded  in  harmonising  to  a  unique  degree 
the  rival  tendencies  of  faith  and  thought,  history  and  liberty,  practical 
common  sense  and  spiritual  devotion,  would  occupy  a  position  of 
singular  interest  in  the  Christian  world.  But  the  providential  course 
of  secular  events  has  affected  and  augmented  her  dignity.  She  is, 
as  her  name  implies,  the  Church  of  the  English  nation.  If  she  has 
exercised  an  influence  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  national  life, 
she  has  in  turn  been  influenced  by  them.  Such  reciprocal  influence 
has  been  the  outcome  of  a  tacit  sympathy  between  the  Church  and 
the  nation.  The  Church  has  been  or  has  aspired  to  be  in  faith  and 
morals  ahead  of  the  nation ;  but  she  has  seldom  been  out  of  touch 
with  the  nation.  For  good  or  for  evil  she  has  not  unfaithfully  reflected 
in  her  long  history  the  dominant  tones  of  national  sentiment  and 
conviction.  Of  this  mutual  understanding  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  forces  the  State  Establishment,  as  it  is  called,  is  the 

1  Considerations  sur  la  Revolution  Franqoise,  Part  VII.  ch.  5. 
-  Considerations  sur  la  France,  ch.  ii.  p.  32. 
3  Map  of  Life,  ch.  ii.  p.  216. 
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natural  expression,  but  it  is  not  the  necessary  condition.  What  has 
been  essential  to  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  Church  of  England  upon 
the  national  life  is  that  she  has  stood  and  has  been  felt  to  stand  in  a 
sympathetic  relation  to  the  English  people.  In  the  Abbey  Church 
of  Westminster,  Roman  Catholics  still  kneel  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Confessor  ;  Nonconformists  still  look  up  to  the  memorials  of  Milton 
and  Watts  and  the  Wesleys.  But  the  spiritual  allegiance  of  English- 
men all  the  world  over  to  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster  is  no 
more  than  a  supreme  example  of  the  loyalty  which  attaches  the 
English- speaking  race  in  its  many  and  wide  ramifications  by  ties  of 
silent  sympathy  to  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Church  has  shared  the  fate  of  the  English-speaking  race  in 
its  world-wide  diffusiveness.  If  there  has  been  an  expansion  of 
England,  so  has  there  been  an  expansion  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  well.  It  may  be  true  that  that  expansion  '  has  been  in  most  cases 
simply  the  following  up  of  the  unexampled  expansion  of  commerce, 
dominion,  intellectual  and  moral  civilisation  which  has  been  granted 
to  England,  and  which  has  made  the  English-speaking  people  one 
of  the  great  ruling  factors  in  the  present  and  future  history  of  the 
world.' 4  But  the  expansion  of  England  has  necessarily  imparted  a 
new  strength  to  the  Church  of  England.  It  could  not  but  happen 
that  the  Church  of  the  nation,  whose  Empire  includes  something 
like  one-fourth  part  of  the  habitable  world  and  of  its  population, 
should  rise  to  a  heightened  sense  of  responsibility  and  opportunity. 
'  In  religion,'  to  quote  Lord  Acton's  words,5  *  as  in  so  many  things  the 
product  of  the  centuries '  since  the  Reformation  *  has  favoured  the 
new  elements,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  moving  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Oceanic,  from  the  Latin  to  the  Teuton,  has  also  passed 
from  the  Catholic  to  the  Protestant ' ;  and  the  Church  of  England, 
like  the  nation  itself,  may  be  said,  in  Sir  John  Seeley's  striking  phrase, 
to  have  entered  upon  so  great  a  possession,  as  it  were,  '  in  a  fit  of 
absence  of  mind.' 

The  Church,  then,  has  been  spiritually  responsive  to  the  political 
and  industrial  energy  which  has  in  the  last  three  or  four  centuries 
created  the  British  Empire.  If  it  cannot  be  said  of  her  in  the  fine 
figure  which  Edgar  Quinet  applies  to  the  Church  at  large,  that  she 
has  preceded  the  peoples  like  a  pillar  of  fire  in  their  migrations,  at 
least  she  has  followed  her  own  people  with  an  illuminating  and  sanctify- 
ing power  to  their  new  homes.  She  has  become  something  more 
than  the  Church  of  England  ;  something  like  the  Church  of  the  British 
Empire.  Other  Churches  indeed — other  denominations — have  evinced 
an  activity  not  less  impressive  than  her  own  in  evangelistic  and 
missionary  enterprise.  But  it  is  the  historical  relation  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  English  people  which  has  given  her  her  peculiar 

4  Barry,  The  Ecclesiastical  Expansion  of  England,  p.  8. 

5  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  History,  p.  9. 
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influence  upon  the  English-speaking  race.  '  The  conception  of  an 
English  patriarchate,  quasi  altering  orbis  papa,'  says  Bishop  Creighton, 
'  was  as  old  as  Anselm  and  was  almost  realised  by  Wolsey.5  6  But  it 
is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years  that  such  a  conception  has  promised  to 
become  a  reality.  For  the  daughter  churches  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  beyond  it,  while  asserting  their 
prerogatives  of  independent  organisation  and  legislation,  have  tended 
more  and  more  to  look  for  sympathy  and  support  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  episcopate  at  home — above  all,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Lambeth  Palace,  as  a  centre  of  world-wide  spiritual  influence,  has 
become,  or  is  becoming,  a  second  Vatican.  The  Archbishop,  whose 
home  it  is,  holds  in  his  hands  the  threads  of  spiritual  activities  reaching 
outwards  to  the  limits  of  the  known  world.  It  is  in  virtue  of  his 
ecumenical  office,  which  is  not  the  less  real  because  as  yet  it  is  not 
formally  realised,  that  he  summons  or  invites  the  Bishops  and  other 
representatives  of  the  Churches  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England,  as  if  for  a  visit  ad  limina,  to  enter  into  counsel  with  him  upon 
the  duties,  responsibilities  and  opportunities,  the  failures  and  successes, 
the  possible  developments  and  amplifications  of  the  Church  all  the 
world  over.  This  is  the  motive  of  the  Lambeth  Conference,  which  will 
meet  for  the  fifth  time,  and  of  the  Pan- Anglican  Congress,  which  will 
meet  for  the  first  time,  this  year. 

It  is  true  that  the  Church  of  England,  after  assuming  an  inde- 
pendent national  status  at  the  Reformation,  was  slow  in  rising  to  the 
conception  of  her  imperial  responsibility.  Bishop  Creighton  indeed 
claims  that 

Elizabeth,  in  a  time  of  great  distress  and  difficulty,  stood  alone  among  her 
ministers  and  directed  England's  course,  against  their  judgment  of  temporary 
expediency,  steadily  in  this  direction.  For  some  time  she  alone  understood  the 
difference  between  an  English  Church  and  an  Anglican  Church.  Owing  to  her 
resoluteness  there  was  time  for  the  lesson  to  be  learnt,  and  Laud  was  the  first 
who  fully  apprehended  its  full  significance.  To  him  the  Church  of  England 
was  not,  as  it  had  been  to  his  predecessors,  an  arrangement  for  expressing  the 
religious  consciousness  of  the  English  people.  It  was  a  system  instinct  with 
life,  full  of  mighty  possibilities,  with  a  world-wide  mission  peculiarly  its  own.7 

But  so  high  a  vision  could  scarcely  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  a  whole  in  a  single  generation.  There  were  two 
inevitable  dangers  to  be  overcome  before  the  Church  could  assume 
a  universal  character.  The  Elizabethan  and  Caroline  divines  were 
mainly  occupied  in  justifying  the  Anglican  ecclesiastical  position 
against  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  one  side  and  against  Continental 
Protestantism  on  the  other.  It  was  at  their  hands  that  the  Church 
of  England  acquired  and  asserted  her  well-defined  Catholic,  reformed, 
central  character.  But  no  sooner  had  she  vindicated  her  orthodoxy, 
her  historical  continuity,  and  her  sacramental  system,  than  there 

6  Historical  Lectures  and  Addresses,  p.  166.  7  Ibid.  p.  178. 
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fell  upon  her  the  religious  inertia  which  is  for  Churches  as  for  individuals 
the  almost  certain  penalty  of  breaking,  in  however  righteous  a  cause, 
with  ancient  traditional  modes  of  belief  and  worship.  In  the  history 
of  religious  experience  few  confessions  are  more  pathetically  inteiesting 
than  the  language  in  which  Luther,  when  once  the  first  fresh  reforming 
enthusiasm  of  his  life  had  spent  itself,  lamented  the  difficulty  of  sus- 
taining in  altered  circumstances  the  faith,  the  sanctity,  and  the 
spiritual  devotion  which  had  been  so  natural  to  him  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  For  the  Church  of  England  the  eighteenth 
century,  although  it  has  been  sometimes  unjustly  depreciated,  was 
upon  the  whole  an  age  of  spiritual  languor ;  it  was  not  an  age  of 
missionary  aggressiveness.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  '  there  were  not  a  score  of  clergymen  of  the  English  Church 
ministering  outside  the  limits  of  this  country,  nor  was  Nonconformity 
more  fully  represented.' 8 

The  venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  was  founded  in  the  year  1701.  On  the  16th  of  February  1738-9 
Bishop  Butler  preached  before  the  Society  '  at  their  anniversary 
meeting  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow'  his  well-known 
sermon  on  '  our  factories  abroad  and  in  the  colonies  to  which  we  are 
related  by  their  being  peopled  from  our  own  mother-country  and 
subjects,  indeed,  very  necessary  ones,  to  the  same  Government  with 
ourselves.'  A  few  years  before  his  appeal  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
self-sacrificing  ministry  of  Bishop  Berkeley  in  Rhode  Island  and  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  in  Georgia.9  But  as  yet  it  could  touch  the 
consciences  only  of  individuals ;  it  evoked  no  echo  in  the  large  heart 
of  the  Church. 

The  Prayer  Book  in  its  structure  and  language  is  a  witness,  the 
more  significant  as  being  undesigned,  to  the  early  temper  of  Anglican 
Churchmanship.  It  is  a  composition  of  wonderful  range  and  beauty, 
second  only,  as  Charles  Simeon  said,  to  the  Bible  itself.  It  contains 
many  prayers  embodying  the  spiritual  experiences  of  Christians  in 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  But  in  some  respects  its  contents  and 
its  omissions  are  alike  disappointing.  It  abounds  in  rather  servile 
petitions  for  the  Sovereign  and  the  Royal  Family.  It  breathes  an 
atmosphere  of  alarm,  as  though  not  the  Church  only  but  individual 
€hristians  were  living  in  constant  peril.  But  in  no  single  prayer 
does  it  express  the  sense  of  imperial  responsibility.  In  none  does  it 
recognise  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  as  the  supreme  duty  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  missionary  spirit  of  the  English  Reformation  may  be  said  to 
date  from  the  Methodist  revival.  When  John  Wesley  said  '  the 
world  is  my  parish,'  he  asserted  a  principle  wider  perhaps  than  he 
himself  knew  it  to  be.  His  own  life,  with  its  record  of  more  than 

•  Tucker,  The  English  Church  in  Other  Lands,  p.  19. 

»  Bishop  Berkeley  left  England  in  1728,  the  Wesleys  in  1735. 
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40,000  sermons,  was  mainly  limited  to  the  area  of  the  British  Isles  ; 
but  the  spirit  of  his  teaching  was  such  as  transcended  political  and 
territorial  limitations. 

The  Evangelical  movement  in  the  Church  of  England  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  Methodist  movement  which  the  Church  had 
unwisely  driven  out  of  her  pale.  It  exhibited  the  same  world-wide 
spiritual  ambition.  The  leading  representatives  of  Evangelicism,  the 
members  of  '  the  Clapham  sect '  which  Sir  James  Stephen  has  so  well 
described,  if  they  were  deeply  concerned  for  the  salvation  of  their  own 
and  their  neighbours'  souls,  were  not  less  keenly  alive  to  the  duty  of 
bringing  religion  to  bear  as  a  saving  force  upon  political  and  social 
questions,  upon  the  elevation  of  the  national  life  in  its  various  aspects 
and  upon  the  reclamation  and  regeneration  of  mankind. 

The  societies  formed  as  the  results  of  the  Evangelical  movement 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  such  as  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  reflected  the  sense  of  a  duty  in  the  Church 
of  England  to  all  nations  within  and  beyond  the  British  Empire.10 
But  the  spirit  underlying  those  societies  went  still  further.  Readers 
of  the  life  of  William  Wilberforce  know  how  eagerly  he  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Commons  seized  upon  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter  in  1813  to  throw 
India  open  to  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross.  They  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  incorporate  in  the  grant  of  the  new  Charter  resolutions  affirming  that 
'  it  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to  promote  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  British  Dominions  in  India,  and  that 
such  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  as  may  tend  to  the  introduction 
among  them  of  useful  knowledge  and  of  religious  and  moral  improve- 
ment,' and  that  '  in  the  furtherance  of  the  same  objects  sufficient 
facilities  shall  be  afforded  by  law  to  persons  desirous  of  going  to  and 
remaining  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  these  benevolent 
designs.' 

The  first  Bishop  of  Calcutta — Bishop  Middleton — was  consecrated 
on  the  8th  of  May  1814,  but  privately  in  the  Chapel  of  Lambeth 
Palace,  and  with  such  timidity  that  the  sermon  preached  at  his  con- 
secration by  the  Dean  of  Winchester — Dr.  Rennell— was  not  allowed 
to  be  published.  Yet  the  ceremony  of  that  day,  however  carefully  it 
might  be  veiled,  was  a  sign  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  It  was  a 
public  reversal  of  the  policy  by  which  the  officials  of  the  East  India 
Company  had  forbidden  William  Carey  to  land  in  Bengal  except 
under  the  thin  disguise  of  an  indigo  planter,  and  had  afterwards 
driven  him  out  of  their  territory  to  take  refuge  in  the  Danish  settle- 
ment of  Serampore.  It  was  a  confession  of  the  practical  no  less 
than  the  spiritual  failure  waiting  upon  the  sorry  attempt  of  a  Christian 

10  The  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society  were  both 
founded  in  1799  ;  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1803. 
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nation  to  disown  or  disguise  its  Christianity  in  the  face  of  the  heathen. 
Not  all  Anglo-Indian  governors  and  administrators  would  adopt  the 
emphatic  testimony  of  Lord  Lawrence,  that  the  missionaries  had 
done  more  good  to  India  than  all  other  Europeans  ;  but  there  is 
probably  not  one  of  them  who  would  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the 
medical,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  benefits  which  have  sprung 
from  the  work  of  European  missionaries  both  men  and  women  in 
India.  To-day  the  Metropolitan  Province  of  India  and  Ceylon  includes 
as  many  as  eleven  bishoprics. 

That  the  Christianisation  of  India  should  have  been  regarded  as 
an  undertaking  scarcely  less  perilous  than  ridiculous  is  not  perhaps 
altogether  surprising.  Henry  Martyn  himself  admitted  that  the 
conversion  of  a  Brahmin  would  seem  to  him  as  great  a  miracle  as 
the  raising  of  a  dead  body  to  life.  But  it  may  well  be  a  subject  of 
surprise,  if  not  of  astonishment,  that  the  British  Government  should 
have  designed  in  1788  to  establish  the  first  colonial  settlement  in 
Australia  without  taking  any  thought  for  its  spiritual  welfare.  It 
was  not  until  1829  that  the  Church  of  England  assumed  an  organic 
relation  to  the  Australian  colonies.  In  that  year  all  Australia  was 
made  an  archdeaconry  of  the  See  of  Calcutta.  Bishop  Wilson,  writing 
in  September  1833  from  Calcutta  to  the  Archdeacon  of  New  South 
Wales,  who  was  6000  miles  away,  used  the  following  pathetic  words  : 
'  Whoever  else  may  hope  to  visit  New  South  Wales  from  Calcutta, 
I  at  my  age  of  fifty-six  can  never  expect  such  a  happiness.'  Yet  he 
sent  the  Archdeacon  his  episcopal  directions  upon  Confirmation  and 
upon  the  consecration  of  churches.  Three  years  later,  in  1836,  Arch- 
deacon Broughton  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Australia — a  continent 
which  now  possesses  twenty  bishoprics  and  three  provinces. 

But  the  spiritual  duty  which  the  Church  was  impotent  to  perform 
the  leaders  of  Evangelicism  attempted.  It  was  through  the  influence 
of  Wilberf  orce  and  his  colleagues  that  Eichard  Johnson  was  permitted 
to  accompany,  as  a  voluntary  chaplain,  the  first  batch  of  exiles  to 
Botany  Bay.  He  could  do  but  little,  yet  he  did  something,  to  keep 
the  light  of  Christian  faith  and  practice  alive  amidst  "his  people."  ll 

To  his  colleague  and  successor  Samuel  Marsden  belongs  the  glory 
of  having  preached  the  Gospel  not  only  in  Australia  but  in  New 
Zealand.  For  after  labouring  among  the  convicts  in  New  South 
Wales  he  became  the  apostle  of  the  Maoris  ;  and  it  is  said  that  30,000 
Maori  converts  received  Holy  Baptism  within  sixteen  years  as  the 
result  of  his  ministry.  There  are  now  seven  bishoprics  in  the  province 
of  New  Zealand. 

Other  events  there  were,  even  earlier  than  these,  which  tended 
to  the  diffusion  of  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity.  It  is  probable  that 
the  persistent  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to  allow  the 

11  There  is  a  graphic  account  of  Johnson's  difficulties  in  Busden'a  History  of 
A  nstralia,  vol.  i.  pp.  190-192. 
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consecration  of  bishops  for  the  American  colonies  was  one,  and 
not  the  least  powerful,  among  the  causes  of  alienation  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  greatest  of  her  children.  At  last  in  1784 
Bishop  Seabury  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  but  con- 
secrated by  Scotch  and  not  by  English  bishops.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  has  become  in  a  large  degree 
the  Church  of  cultivated  Americans.  It  has  founded  eighty-two 
bishoprics  at  home  and  ten  missionary  bishoprics  abroad ;  its  con- 
gregations are  estimated  as  numbering  some  five  million  souls. 

But  the  earliest  of  colonial  sees  was  Nova  Scotia.  Its  first  bishop — 
Bishop  Inglis — was  the  first  Anglican  colonial  bishop.  The  Diocese 
of  Nova  Scotia,  when  he  was  consecrated  in  1787,  included  all  British 
North  America.  It  has  developed  into  twenty-four  bishoprics 
covering  all  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  development  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  episcopate  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  especially  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  is  too 
long  a  tale  to  be  told  in  this  article.  But  a  special  interest  attaches 
to  the  speech  made  on  the  27th  of  April  1841  at  *  a  meeting  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  specially  called  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  held  at  Willis's  Rooms  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund 
towards  the  endowment  of  additional  colonial  bishoprics  ' ;  for  the 
speaker  was  Mr.  Gladstone. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  (he  said)  to  maintain  in  union  the  various  parts  of  an 
empire  so  vast,  and  not  so  vast  alone  but  of  parts  so  heterogeneous,  so  singu- 
larly constituted  and  so  widely  separated  as  those  of  the  Empire  of  Great 
Britain.  I  concur  fully  in  the  position  that,  while  it  may  be  in  the  course  of 
nature  and  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  that  that  Empire  should  hereafter 
divide  itself  without  effort,  without  violence,  without  mischief  by  consent  of  all 
parties,  in  the  maturity  of  events — while  it  may  be  that  our  Empire  may  be 
destined  to  such  a  division,  yet  if  the  connection  is  to  be  advantageous  while  it 
continues,  if  the  connection  is  to  be  peaceful  when  it  comes  to  its  close,  if  the 
recollection  that  such  a  connection  has  once  subsisted  is  to  be  a  matter  of 
satisfaction  and  thankfulness  to  those  future  empires  which  may  be  generated 
from  our  own,  it  must  be  because,  while  it  continued,  its  foundations  were 
deeply  laid  in  the  recognition  and  maintenance  of  a  common  faith. 

Such  language  seems  now  strangely  out  of  date — it  belongs  to  a 
time  when  the  thought  of  a  true  imperialism  had  not  dawned  upon 
modern  England.  Fifty  years  later,  at  the  jubilee  of  the  Colonial 
Bishoprics  Fund,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  able  to  dwell  in  appreciative 
terms  upon  the  expansion  of  the  episcopate  ;  but  he  was  careful  to 
repudiate  the  idea  of  any  necessary  connection  between  the  State 
at  home  and  the  episcopate  abroad. 

One  plain  fact  sufficiently  illustrates  the  progress  of  the  Church  of 
England.  A  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single 
bishop  of  the  Church  or  in  communion  with  the  Church  outside  the 
British  Isles.  The  number  of  Anglican  bishoprics  is  now  251,  and  of 
these  214  are  situated  outside  England  and  Wales.  As  many  as  244 
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bishops  have  already  accepted  the  invitation  to  attend  the  Lambeth 
Conference  this  year. 

The  Lambeth  Conference  and  the  Pan- Anglican  Congress  are  both 
expressions  of  the  same  Imperial  conception  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
but  they  are  different  in  character  and  object. 

Forty-one  years  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Canadian  Church,  it 
occurred  to  Archbishop  Longley  that  the  rapid  development  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  foreign  parts  seemed  to  demand  some  opportunity 
of  mutual  counsel  and  support  among  the  episcopate.  There  would, 
he  thought,  be  an  advantage,  both  personal  and  ecclesiastical,  arising 
fiom  the  assemblage  of  bishops  all  belonging  to  the  same  communion, 
yet  exercising  their  apostolic  ministry  in  widely  sundered  regions  of 
the  world.  There  would  be  a  still  greater  advantage  if  the  bishops 
of  the  same  Church  could  arrive  in  certain  essential  matters  at  a  com- 
munity of  purpose  and  action.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  bishops 
were  invited  to  the  first  Lambeth  Conference — seventy-six  attended  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  ecclesiastical  history  that  the  first 
Lambeth  Conference  should  have  been  repelled  from  the  doors  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  For  the  Abbey,  by  its  independence  of  all 
diocesan  claims  and  by  the  appeal  which  it  makes  to  the  affectionate 
sentiments  of  Anglo-Saxon  Chiistendom,  would  seem  to  be  marked 
out  as  the  Church  of  the  Empire.  But  Dean  Stanley's  letter  to  Arch- 
bishop Longley  has,  I  think,  been  sometimes  misunderstood.  In 
1867  there  was  some  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  Lambeth 
Conference  would  win  the  support  of  the  Anglican  Episcopate  through- 
out the  world.  Not  a  few  bishops  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  stood 
aloof  from  it.  Among  them  were  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishops  of  Durham,  Carlisle,  Ripon,  Peterborough,  and  Manchester. 
No  doubt  it  is  probable  that  Dean  Stanley  was  led  by  his  distrust 
of  some  individual  bishops  to  a  still  greater  distrust  of  a  whole  Synod 
of  Bishops.  But  he  was  justified  in  saying  that  '  the  absence  of  the 
Primate  and  of  the  larger  part  of  the  bishops  of  the  Northern  Province 
— not  to  speak  of  the  bishops  of  India  and  Australia  and  of  other 
important  colonial  and  missionary  sees — must,  even  irrespectively  of 
other  indications,  cause  the  Conference  to  present  a  partial  aspect 
of  the  English  Church.'  Time,  however,  works  its  revenges;  and  the 
fifth  Lambeth  Conference  will  inaugurate  its  sessions  by  a  service  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  present  Dean  of  Westminster,  Stanley's 
next  successor  but  one,  as  the  preacher. 

The  Lambeth  Conference  has  from  the  beginning  been,  and  still 
is,  a  consultative,  net  a  legislative  body.  Archbishop  Longley,  in  his 
opening  address  to  the  first  Conference,  was  careful  to  use  these  words  : 

It  has  never  been  contemplated  that  we  should  assume  the  function  of  a 
general  synod  of  all  the  Churches  in  full  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England,  and  take  upon  ourselves  to  enact  canons  that  should  be  binding  upon 
those  here  represented.  We  merely  propose  to  discuss  matters  of  practical 
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interest,  and  pronounce  what  we  deem  expedient  in  resolutions  which  may 
serve  as  safe  guides  to  future  action. 

The  resolutions  are  not  binding  upon  the  episcopate  ;  still  less  are 
they  binding  upon  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church.  Yet  to  one 
who  studies  the  records  of  the  past  four  Lambeth  Conferences  it 
becomes  evident  that  at  each  successive  Conference  not  only  were 
the  bishops  who  attended  it  more  numerous  than  before,  but  they 
were  more  disposed  to  face  questions  of  large  importance  and  to  face 
them  with  a  more  distinct  responsibility  as  representatives  of  a  Church 
which  is  not  insular  or  provincial  but  imperial.  Resolutions  so 
conceived  can  never  wholly  lack  authority.  They  possess  an  import- 
ance apart  from  any  sanction  which  may  lie  behind  them.  The  Church 
of  England  at  home  and  abroad  is  in  spirit  so  different  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  that  her  members  could  never  accept  such  a  system  as  the 
Papacy.  But  the  need  of  governance  in  the  Anglican  Communion  is 
great,  nay,  it  is  glaring,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  will  gradually 
shape  themselves  into  an  ecclesiastical  code  depending  not  upon  the 
exercise  of  authority  but  upon  the  common  sense  and  good  feeling 
of  Christians  who  recognise  that  a  great  society  cannot  be  formed— 
still  less  can  it  be  maintained — if  each  individual  member  of  it  is  to 
have  his  own  way,  and  that  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
bishops  themselves  to  subordinate  their  judgment  in  a  number  of 
instances  for  the  sake  of  acting  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  the  majority, 
and  of  so  preserving,  and  not  violating,  the  peace  of  the  Church.  To 
this  common  action  of  all  Churches  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  if  it  should  ever  take 
place,  would  probably  conduce,  as  it  would  remove  the  difficulty  of 
co-operation  between  a  Church  which  is,  and  other  Churches  which 
are  not,  bound  or  affected  by  the  authority  of  the  State. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  to  give  expression 
to  the  mind  of  the  Anglican  Episcopate  all  the  world  over.  But 
greater  even  than  the  Anglican  Episcopate  is  the  Church  herself. 
All  the  world  over  the  Church  of  England  preserves  and  presents  a 
distinctive  character.  Everywhere  she  maintains  a  certain  definite 
historical  organisation.  Everywhere  she  gives  utterance  to  the 
spiritual  experiences  and  aspirations  of  her  children  in  certain  familiar 
formularies.  Everywhere  too  she  assumes  a  particular  attitude 
towards  the  phenomena  of  modern  thought  and  life. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  the  fashion  of  English  Churchmen  to  dwell 
upon  the  internal  differences  of  their  Church.  They  forget  that  for 
every  point  of  difference  there  are  at  least  ten  points  of  agreement. 
They  forget  too  that  other  Churches,  as  much  as  the  Church  of  England, 
are  subject  to  internal  dissension.  In  India,  for  example,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  divided  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Portuguese 
jurisdictions  ;  the  Bishop  of  Mylapore  in  South  India  actually  intrudes 
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into  the  province  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Calcutta  ;  and  there  used  to 
be  a  story  told  that  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  travelling  once 
in  a  steam-boat  on  the  Ganges  with  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  told  his  heretic  brother,  in  reference  to  this  division,  how 
much  he  envied  him  the  felicity  of  serving  a  Church  which  was  free 
from  internal  antagonisms. 

No  doubt  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Reformed  Churches  do  not 
and  cannot  maintain  the  apparent  external  uniformity  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Protestantism  is  the  democracy  of  religion.  It  insists  upon 
the  solemn  duty  of  an  appeal  to  the  individual  conscience.  It 
recognises  liberty,  spontaneity,  diversity  amongst  its  members. 
Thus  a  superficial  observer  may  be  tempted  to  say  with  the  late  Mr. 
Rhodes  that  the  Church  of  England  does  not  know  her  own  mind  ; 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Salvation  Army  know  what  they  want, 
but  the  Church  of  England  does  not  know  it.  It  would  be  a  truer 
criticism  that  the  Church  of  England  insists  upon  unity  in  funda- 
mental matters  alone,  and,  when  these  are  not  in  question,  leaves 
her  clergy  and  her  laity  to  go  their  own  way.  She  cares  more  for 
community  of  spirit  than  for  identity  of  language.  Yet  she  does 
undoubtedly  produce  or  promote  a  special  temper  of  religious  thought 
and  feeling.  Her  famous  divines  and  preachers — a  Hooker,  an 
Andrewes,  a  Butler,  a  Paley,  a  Robertson,  a  Church — could  all  have 
belonged  to  no  other  communion  in  Christendom.  She  meets  intel- 
lectual difficulties,  such  as  those  of  the  so-called  Higher  Criticism,  in 
a  spirit  the  very  opposite  of  the  autocracy  now  prevailing  at  the 
Vatican.  She  treats  social  and  economical  problems  in  a  manner 
not  less  widely  removed  from  the  somewhat  political  religiousness  of 
the  Nonconformist  bodies. 

The  Pan- Anglican  Congress  is  designed  to  express  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  unity  of  the  Church  of  England  at  home  and  abroad. 
It  will  be  the  Church  Congress  of  the  Church  of  the  Empire.  It  will 
formulate  or  will  try  to  formulate  a  spiritual  policy  for  the  Church 
all  over  the  world.12  In  the  language  of  the  Preliminary  Hand-book 
issued  by  the  organisers  of  the  Congress  its  object  will  be 

to  give  expression  to  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  Churchmen  regarding  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  world ;  to  take  counsel  as  to  the  co-opera- 
tion and  co-ordination  of  missions  ;  the  building  up  of  independent  Churches  ; 
the  unity  of  Christendom,  and  particularly  of  the  Anglican  Churches;  their 
relations  to  other  Christian  communions ;  the  promotion  of  a  true  Christian 
spirit  in  the  dealings  of  man  with  man,  and  race  with  race ;  the  supply,  training, 
and  maintenance  of  clergy  of  all  races ;  the  ordering  of  lay  ministrations ; 
the  duty  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  national  sins  and  evils ;  the  social,  indus- 
trial, scientific,  educational,  ecclesiastical,  domestic  and  linguistic  problems  of 
all  kinds  which  the  Church  has  to  face  ;  in  fact,  any  and  all  subjects  affecting 


12  It  may  be  permitted  one  to  refer  here  to  a  book  recently  published,  Church  and 
Empire  :  a  Series  of  Essays  on  tlw  Responsibility  of  Empire,  under  the  editorial  car 
,of  Mr.  Ellison  and  Dr,  Walpole. 
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the  well-being  of  Christendom   and   of    mankind,   so    far    as   the   Anglican 
Communion  can  touch  them. 

In  order  to  express  the  mind  of  the  Church  at  large  upon  such 
questions  a  series  of  Pan- Anglican  papers  have  been  written  by  well- 
known  representatives  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  six  main 
subjects,  viz.  : 

The  Church  and  Human  Society  ; 

The  Church  and  Human  Thought ; 

The  Church's  Ministry ; 

The  Church's  Missions  in  Non-Christian  Lands  ; 

The  Church's  Missions  in  Christendom  ; 

The  Anglican  Communion. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  Albans,  who  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
organising  the  Congress,  has  urged  all  Churchmen  to  study  these 
papers,  in  the  hope  that  the  Congress  may  prove  '  an  illuminating 
assembly  gathering  up  the  experience  of  competent  observers  and 
workers  throughout  the  world,  and  enabling  subsequent  conclusions 
to  be  based  on  more  accurate  knowledge  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible,'  13  and  his  advice  accentuates  one  main  purpose  of  the 
Congress  itself. 

Such  a  Congress,  then,  marks  a  step  in  the  development  of  Anglican 
Christianity.  Nothing  like  it  has  been  achieved  or  attempted  before. 
If  the  Lambeth  Conference  is  an  assembly  of  bishops  debating  in 
private,  the  Pan- Anglican  Congress  will  be  an  assembly  of  the  whole 
Church  deliberating  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Its  effect  will 
be  to  accentuate  the  consciousness  of  unity  among  all  members  of 
the  Church.  For  that  subtle  sympathy  of  Christians — the  sympathy 
which  finds  its  full  and  final  expression  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Communion  of  Saints — will  be  vividly  realised  as  a  force  nerving 
the  arms  and  strengthening  the  wills  and  inspiring  the  energies  of 
the  workers  for  the  same  great  cause  in  and  beyond  the  wide  domain 
of  the  British  Empire. 

How  complete  will  be  the  representation  of  Anglican  Church- 
manship  is  shown  by  the  rule  of  the  Congress  in  relation  to  delegates. 
There  will  be  no  delegates  indeed  from  dioceses  within  the  British 
Isles.  But  each  diocese  or  missionary  jurisdiction  outside  the  British 
Isles  may  appoint  not  more  than  six  delegates,  bishops,  clergy,  laymen, 
or  women.  Some  of  these  delegates  will  come  from  remote  and 
isolated  parts  of  the  Empire.  They  may  have  lived  solitary  lives  in  the 
mission-field  far  away  from  the  homes  and  haunts  of  civilised  men.  For 
it  is  loneliness  which  is  the  sore  trial  of  many  a  Christian  worker  in  the 
colonies  or  in  India.  A  clergyman  living  abroad  may  be  placed  in 
charge  of  a  parish  as  large  as  an  English  county,  with  only  a  few 
families  gathered  here  and  there  in  townships.  Or  he  may  dwell 

13  The  Lambeth  Conference  and  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  (Church  Quarterly 
Review,  January  1908,  p.  27). 
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among  the  heathen,  seldom  looking  on  a  white  face  outside  his  own 
family,  cut  off  from  the  sympathies  of  his  fellow- Christians,  saddened 
at  heart  perhaps  by  the  sights  and  sounds  of  paganism.  Then  he  is 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Pan- Anglican  Congress  ;  he  finds  himself 
in  the  presence  of  many  thousands  of  men  and  women  professing 
the  same  faith  and  aspiring  to  the  same  end  ;  the  prayers,  the  praises 
which  he  recites  week  after  week  in  some  humble  room,  he  hears 
reverberated  by  the  voices  of  a  mighty  congregation.  In  West- 
minster Abbey  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  or  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
at  its  close,  the  historical  associations  of  his  Church,  the  moving 
influences  of  ritual  and  music,  the  solemn  memories  of  the  great  and 
famous  dead  stamp  themselves  indelibly  upon  his  mind.  But  it  is 
not  only  the  delegates  from  foreign  lands  who  will  gain  a  fresh  inspira- 
tion at  the  Congress.  One  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  to  create  in  the  Church  at  home  a  living,  practical,  effective  sympathy 
with  the  Church  abroad.  There  is  hardly  any  clergyman  who  would 
not  derive  benefit  from  an  experience  of  colonial  or  foreign  work. 
One  of  the  foremost  of  missionary  bishops  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States  has  said  :  '  I  wish  it  were  possible,  even  though  all 
clergy  may  not  permanently  surrender  their  lives  to  missionary 
work  in  foreign  lands,  that  no  man  were  allowed  to  enter  his  more 
circumscribed  task  in  parochial  duties  at  home  without  having  had 
the  discipline  and  inspiration  of  a  term  of  service  abroad.'  u  But  if 
it  is  the  duty  of  many  or  most  clergymen  to  seek  an  experience  of 
service  abroad,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  at  home  not  to  forget  them. 
The  Church  of  England  sends  out  her  sons  and  daughters  as 
missionaries  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  But  she  still  sends  them  out 
under  the  auspices  of  societies  without  her  own  official  recognition  and 
benediction.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  every  clergyman  who 
volunteers  for  foreign  service  should  go  forth  as  the  accredited 
representative  of  the  Church  herself.  If  his  health  breaks  down,  as 
it  often  will  in  a  tropical  climate,  or  if  he  reaches  an  age  at  which  the 
fatigues  of  colonial  ministry  become  too  trying  for  him,  he  should  be 
regarded  as  possessing  almost  a  primary  claim  to  some  provision, 
however  inadequate,  at  home.  In  travelling  over  the  Empire  I  have 
noticed  with  a  keen  satisfaction  that  the  Church  seldom  fails  to  supply 
the  means  of  grace.  In  not  a  few  hamlets  of  the  Antipodes  and  in 
the  scattered  stations  of  India  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  minister  to 
the  spiritual  needs  of  English  Churchmen  and  Churchwomen,  or,  if 
I  were  only  passing  through,  to  ascertain  that  the  ministry  of  grace 
was  not  wholly  wanting  there.  If  in  my  travels  I  have  learnt  any 
lesson,  it  is  that  the  Church  at  home  has  not  yet  realised  half  the 
power  which  she  possesses  in  the  devotion  of  her  laity.  But  again 
and  again  I  have  met  clergymen  who  have  told  me,  almost  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  that  the  reward  of  their  long  ministry  abroad  was  to  be 
14  Brent,  Adventure  for  God,  p.  2G. 
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apparently  forgotten  at  home.  It  is  impossible  in  view  of  such  an 
assemblage  as  the  Pan- Anglican  Congress  to  refrain  from  expressing 
the  hope  that  men  who  give  themselves  to  the  foreign  service  of  the 
Church  will  never  be  tacitly  regarded  as  more  or  less  disqualifying 
themselves  for  the  higher  offices  of  the  Church  abroad  and  for  any 
offices  at  home. 

The  Pan- Anglican  Congress  will  bring  out  the  unity  of  spirit  in 
the  Church  of  England  as  a  whole,  and  in  all  the  Churches  of  the 
Anglican  Communion.  It  will  evoke  a  greater  sympathy  between  the 
Church  abroad  and  the  Church  at  home.  It  will  strengthen  the  feeling 
of  spiritual  responsibility  for  the  Empire.  Above  all  it  will  quicken 
the  sense  of  missionary  obligation  and  missionary  opportunity.  A 
change  has  passed  over  the  attitude  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world 
towards  Christian  Missions.  The  cheap  gibes  of  Sydney  Smith  at  the 
pioneers  of  Christian  Protestant  Missions  in  India  seem  wholly  incon- 
gruous to-day.  The  Christianisation  of  the  Empire  is  recognised  as  a 
duty  laid  by  God  upon  Great  Britain.  But  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
abroad  have,  in  teaching  others,  learnt  much  themselves.  Such  a 
volume  as  '  Mankind  and  the  Church,'  written  in  view  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference  and  the  Pan- Anglican  Congress  by  seven  bishops  who 
have  all  gained  some  personal  experience  of  missionary  work,  is 
remarkable  as  being  an  attempt  to  estimate  not  so  much  what  the 
Church  of  England  may  do  for  the  world  as  what  the  several  races  of  the 
world  may  themselves  contribute  to  the  fulness  of  the  Church  of  God. 
It  is  the  witness  of  a  new  and  true  spirit  in  Christian  Missions. 
European  Christianity  is  not  the  only — it  may  not  prove  to  be  the 
highest — type  of  Christianity.  India,  if  it  ever  should  become  Chris- 
tianised, may  make  as  great  a  contribution  to  Christian  thought  as 
Greece  once  made.  At  all  events  it  is  well  that  the  Church  at  home 
and  abroad  should  realise  the  possibilities  of  races  which  are  not 
yet  Christian  coming  one  day  to  supply  what  is  now  lacking  in  the 
character  of  European  Christianity. 

One  other  result  there  is  which  may  in  time  be  brought  about  by 
the  diffusion  of  Anglican  Christianity.  In  the  presence  of  the  heathen 
the  divisions  of  Christendom  seem  less  vital ;  they  excite  a  deeper 
shame  as  being  hindrances  to  the  evangelisation  of  the  world.  The 
free  air  of  the  colonies  is  favourable  to  religious  experiments.  It  is 
possible  that  some  difficulties  which  seem  insoluble  at  home  will  be 
more  or  less  solved  abroad.  Already  it  seems  that  in  Australia 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  show  signs  of  uniting  their  forces.15 

The  thankoffering  of  money,  still  more  the  significant  thank- 
offering  of  men,  which  are  projected  features  of  the  Congress,  attest 
a  lofty  and  sacred  spirit.  God  has  in  some  sense  called  the  British 
nation  to  a  primacy  among  the  nations.  But  such  a  primacy  involves 

15  See  a  passage  in  the  Archbishop  of  Brisbane's  essay  upon  Australia  in  Church 
and  Empire,  p.  156. 
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corresponding  responsibility.  The  British  Empire  will  not  justify  its 
continued  existence  if  it  does  not  everywhere  maintain  the  great 
principles  upon  which  it  was  founded — justice,  liberty,  progress, 
equality,  pure  and  free  religion.  But  if  the  Lambeth  Conference  and 
the  Pan- Anglican  Congress  shall  stamp  upon  the  hearts  of  all  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  a  deep  sense  of  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Empire,  they  will  not  be  held  in  vain ;  they  will 
be  inspiring  sources  of  a  consecrated  imperial  energy  to  which  it  is 
difficult  even  in  thought  to  set  a  limit. 

J.  E.  C.  WELLDON. 


1908 


THE    CULT    OF    THE    MONSTER    WARSP1IP 


THE  cult  of  the  '  monster  '  warship  has  flourished  greatly  during 
the  last  three  years,  and  has  affected  naval  construction  in  all  maritime 
countries.  Very  large  increases  have  been  made  in  the  dimensions, 
displacements,  and  costs  of  battleships  and  armoured  cruisers,  as 
compared  with  vessels  of  similar  classes  previously  constructed. 
Underlying  these  increases  is  the  assumption  that  the  true  principles 
of  design  necessarily  involve  successive  additions  to  the  size  and 
cost  of  individual  warships.  Enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  policy, 
in  fact,  contemplate  and  announce  the  possibility,  at  no  remote  date, 
of  vessels  being  built  which  will  make  the  warships  of  1908  seem 
puny  and  ineffective.  In  view  of  these  circumstances  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  cooler  heads,  familiar  with  naval  history  and  desiring  to 
profit  as  fully  as  may  be  from  the  study  of  past  experience  in  naval 
warfare,  express  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  recent  changes  ;  refuse  to 
accept  as  conclusive  the  present  universal  adoption  of  the  '  big-ship  ' 
idea  ;  and  urge  reasons  for  reconsideration  of  a  policy  that  was  hastily 
adopted,  and  will  involve  most  serious  consequences  if  it  is  followed 
slavishly.  This  policy  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  concentra- 
tion in  each  '  capital '  ship  of  an  exceptionally  powerful  armament  in 
association  with  strong  defence,  high  speed,  and  great  coal-endurance, 
is  essential  to  success  in  future  naval  campaigns.  It  may  be  tersely 
described  as  the  '  policy  of  Goliath.'  It  involves  immensely  increased 
expenditure  on  each  unit,  while  it  fails  to  provide  safeguards  against 
some  of  the  most  serious  risks  incidental  to  modern  naval  warfare. 
It  makes  difficult  the  provision  of  the  numbers  of  ships  required  for 
the  protection  of  the  British  Empire,  with  its  widespread  and  varied 
interests ;  unless  a  total  expenditure  is  incurred  which  must  be 
enormous,  and  of  which  the  amount  has  never  been  stated,  even 
approximately,  by  advocates  of  the  system.  In  essence,  the  policy 
merely  revives  an  old  idea,  frequently  proposed  and  to  some  extent 
adopted  here  and  elsewhere  ;  but  the  scale  and  extent  of  its  present 
applications  go  far  beyond  precedent,  and  raise  most  serious  issues 
which  certainly  ought  to  be  faced.  As  one  familiar  with  the  history 
of  warship  construction  since  the  ironclad  era  began,  the  writer  is 
naturally  much  interested  in  the  controversy.  He  now  proposes  to 
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state  the  case  as  fairly  and  fully  as  he  can,  within  the  limits  which 
have  been  assigned,  and  to  indicate  his  personal  conclusions. 

In  order  that  the  recent  exceptional  increase  of  size  and  cost  of 
individual  warships — initiated  in  1905  by  laying  down  the  Dread- 
nought and  ordering  three  armoured  cruisers  of  the  Invincible  class — 
may  be  understood  by  readers  unfamiliar  with  technical  matters, 
a  brief  preliminary  explanation  is  necessary. 

INCREASED  SIZE  OP  RECENT  WARSHIPS 

Warships  are  usually  compared  by  stating  their  lengths,  breadths, 
draughts  of  water,  and  '  displacement '  tonnages.  Lengths  and 
breadths,  of  course,  are  fixed  quantities  in  any  ship  ;  draughts  of 
water  and  displacements  vary  as  changes  occur  in  the  weights  of 
coal,  ammunition,  and  consumable  stores  which  are  carried.  Fair 
comparisons  between  warships  can  be  made  therefore  only  by  taking 
their  condition  when  fully  laden  and  ready  for  sea-service — with 
bunkers  full  and  the  maximum  weights  of  stores  and  ammunition, 
&c.,  on  board.  The  draught  of  water  with  ships  fully  laden  is  termed 
the  *  deep-load  '  draught ;  the  total  weight  of  a  ship  and  all  she  carries 
when  floating  at  that  draught  is  the  displacement  tonnage  by  which 
she  should  be  measured  in  order,  that  she  may  be  compared  fairly 
with  other  ships  also  fully  laden.  Tabulated  lists  of  warships,  how- 
ever, usually  give  figures  for  draughts  of  water  and  displacement 
tonnages  which  do  not  represent '  deep-load  '  conditions  ;  the  tabulated 
figures  nearly  always  correspond  to  conditions  existing  when  ships 
float  at  arbitrarily  assigned  draughts  of  water,  termed  '  normal ' 
draughts,  with  '  legend '  conditions  of  weights  on  board.  At  these 
'  normal '  draughts  the  bunkers  are  only  partially  filled  with  coal, 
the  stores  and  ammunition  may  be  incomplete  ;  consequently  the 
total  weights  (displacement  tonnages)  of  the  ships  corresponding  to 
normal  draughts  of  water  are  much  less  than  the  tonnages  at  deep 
load.  In  the  Royal  Navy  List  for  British  ships,  for  example,  and  in 
similar  official  Lists  for  foreign  ships,  there  appear  only  displacement 
tonnages  corresponding  to  '  normal '  draughts,  and  not  to  deep-load 
draughts.  Moreover,  the  excesses  of  deep-load  displacement  tonnages 
of  ships  over  their  so-called  '  normal '  displacements  vary  greatly ; 
not  merely  as  between  the  warships  of  different  countries — whose 
naval  authorities  adopt  different  rules  for  fixing  '  normal '  conditions — 
but  as  between  the  warships  built  at  different  dates  for  the  same 
navy.  This  point  is  of  great  importance,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
illustrate  it  by  a  few  examples,  which  will  also  bring  into  relief  the 
new  departure  in  rules  for  '  normal '  draught  and  displacement  which 
was  made  when  the  Dreadnought  and  Invincible  classes  were  designed. 
As  a  consequence  of  that  new  departure  the  real  increases  made  in 
the  deep-load  displacement  tonnages  of  these  and  later  ships  have 
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been  masked  and  minimised.  It  is  not  asserted,  of  course,  that  any 
improper  motive  influenced  the  changes  then  made  ;  but  their  effect 
ought  to  be  understood.  The  following  facts  and  figures,  it  should 
be  explained,  are  not  based  on  confidential  information,  but  on 
Parliamentary  Papers  and  other  authoritative  statements,  from 
which  any  trained  naval  architect  can  make  the  deductions  made  by 
the  writer. 

According  to  official  papers  presented  to  Parliament,  the  normal 
draught  of  the  Dreadnought  is  26  feet  6  inches ;  the  corresponding 
displacement  is  17,900  tons.  The  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  not 
long  ago  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that  when  the  Dreadnought 
is  fully  loaded  her  draught  of  water  is  31  feet  6  inches  ;  to  this  draught 
there  must  correspond  a  displacement  tonnage  of  about  22,200  tons. 
The  '  sinkage  '  of  5  feet  from  normal  to  deep-load  draught  occurring 
in  the  Dreadnought  has  never  been  approached  in  previous  British 
warships.  The  corresponding  increase  in  displacement — 24  per  cent, 
of  the  '  normal '  or  Navy  List  tonnage — is  also  altogether  exceptional. 
Taking  the  battleships  of  the  King  Edward  class — the  last  of  a  long 
series  designed  by  the  writer — the  contrast  of  conditions  becomes 
more  apparent.  For  the  King  Edwards  the  designed  '  normal ' 
draught  is  26  feet  9  inches ;  their  Navy  List  displacement  is  16,350 
tons ;  their  deep-load  draught,  ready  for  sea,  with  fuel  supply  com- 
plete, is  a  little  less  than  28  feet  5  inches  ;  the  corresponding  displace- 
ment is  about  17,500  tons.  The  '  sinkage  '  from  normal  to  deep-load 
draught  in  the  King  Edwards  is  not  quite  20  inches — less  than  one- 
third  of  the  sinkage  of  the  Dreadnought ;  the  corresponding  increase 
in  displacement  is  7  per  cent,  of  the  normal  (Navy  List)  displacement. 
In  other  British  battleships  built  from  1889  to  1902  the  increase  in 
displacement  from  normal  to  deep-load  draught  has  varied  from 
about  4  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  Navy  List  displacement ;  the  sinkage 
(from  normal  to  deep-load  draught)  has  varied  from  10  to  20  inches. 
These  figures  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  made  in  fixing 
the  so-called  '  normal '  conditions  in  the  design  of  the  Dreadnought 
class ;  and  the  effect  which  an  arbitrary  selection  of  the  load  of 
coal,  &c.,  to  be  carried  at  normal  draught  has  upon  the  reputed  dis- 
placement. Had  the  '  sinkage '  accepted  in  previous  battleships 
been  adopted  for  the  Dreadnought,  her  Navy  List  displacement  would 
have  been  stated  as  20,800  tons  instead  of  17,900  tons ;  and  the 
recorded  increase  over  the  King  Edward  class  would  have  been  about 
4450  tons  instead  of  1550  tons  now  given  in  official  returns.  In  the 
Dreadnought  design  therefore,  if  the  ordinary  rules  previously  in  use 
are  applied,  there  is  an  increase  of  more  than  27  per  cent,  on  the  Navy 
List  displacement  tonnage  of  the  King  Edward  class.  Its  relative 
importance  can  be  judged  from  the  statement  that  the  Royal  Sovereign 
class  designed  in  1888  were  of  14,150  tons ;  the  King  Edward  class, 
designed  in  1901,  were  of  16,350  tons — an  increase  of  2200  tons  in 
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thirteen  years,  and  of  about  15*5  per  cent,  on  the  Navy  List  displace- 
ment tonnage  of  the  Royal  Sovereigns.  The  deep-load  displacement 
of  the  Royal  Sovereign  class  was  about  14,700  tons,  and  that  of  the 
King  Edward  class  is  17,500  tons,  while  that  of  the  DreadnougJit  is 
increased,  at  one  step,  to  22,200  tons.  These  are  the  figures  requiring 
to  be  kept  in  mind,  and  not  the  reputed  displacements  appearing  in 
the  Navy  List  and  in  Parliamentary  Papers. 

Later  vessels  of  the  Dreadnought  type  have  a  normal  draught  of 
27  feet,  the  Tirn'raire  group  having  a  Navy  List  displacement  of 
18,600  tons,  and  the  St.  Vincent  group  of  19,250  tons.  Should  the 
'  sinkage '  from  normal  to  deep  draught  in  these  vessels  be  as  great 
as  that  reported  for  the  Dreadnought,  their  corresponding  fully- laden 
displacements  will  be  respectively  about  23,000  tons  and  23,600  tons, 
with  32  feet  draught  of  water. 

For  the  Invincible  class  of  armoured  cruisers  the  normal  draught 
of  water  is  26  feet,  and  the  Navy  List  displacement  is  17,250  tons, 
with  1000  tons  of  coal  on  board,  as  against  900  tons  for  the  battle- 
ships of  the  Dreadnought  type.  These  cruisers  have  engines  developing 
41,000  horse-power,  as  against  23,000  to  24,500  horse-power  in  the 
battleships.  If  their  full  fuel  supplies  are  to  have  the  same  propor- 
tion to  their  engine-powers  as  in  the  battleships,  their  '  sinkage  ' 
should  be  no  less.  Few  particulars  are  available  for  these  cruisers 
as  yet,  but  if  the  '  sinkage '  be  5  feet,  their  load  displacements  will  be 
about  21,500  tons.  The  Minotaur  class,  the  largest  armoured  cruisers 
previously  laid  down  for  the  Royal  Navy,  have  normal  displacements 
of  14,600  tons,  and  their  load  displacements  are  probably  about 
16,000  tons. 

When  one  turns  to  official  returns  for  other  navies  the  contrast 
between  the  DreadnougJit  class  and  contemporaneous  battleships 
is  equally  great.  For  example,  the  normal  draught  of  the  latest 
United  States  battleships  (Delaware  and  North  Dakota)  is  26  feet 
11  inches,  and  the  corresponding  (Navy  List)  displacement  is  20,000 
tons.  On  these  figures  the  American  vessels  appear  to  be  5  inches 
deeper  in  draught  than  the  Dreadnought  herself,  and  about  the  same 
draught  as  the  TtmCraire  and  St.  Vincent ;  while  in  displacement 
they  are  apparently  2100  tons  greater  than  the  DreadnougJit,  1400 
tons  greater  than  the  Temeraire,  and  750  tons  greater  than  the 
St.  Vincent.  These  comparisons  are  fallacious,  because  different 
'  sinkages  '  have  been  arranged  for  in  the  designs  of  the  American 
and  British  ships.  In  the  former  the  deep-load  draught  will  be 
about  29  J  feet,  and  the  corresponding  displacement  about  22,100 
tons,  as  against  the  deep-load  draught  of  31 J  feet  (given  by  the  Civil 
Lord)  for  the  Dreadnought,  and  a  corresponding  displacement  of 
about  22,200  tons.  The  American  ships  therefore  will  have  an 
enormous  advantage  in  draught,  being  about  2J  feet  less  when  fully 
laden  ;  and  they  will  be  of  practically  the  same  load  displacement 
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as  the  Dreadnought.  Preceding  battleships  in  the  United  States 
Navy  have  normal  draughts  of  24J  feet,  and  corresponding  displace- 
ments of  16,000  tons ;  their  deep-load  draughts  are  about  26f  feet, 
and  corresponding  load  displacements  about  17,600  tons.  The  French 
battleships  (Danton  class)  laid  down  since  the  Dreadnought  are  of 
about  18,300  tons  displacement  at  the  normal  draught  of  27J  feet, 
when  950  tons  of  coal  are  on  board.  With  bunkers  full  the  *  sinkage  ' 
should  be  about  18  inches,  and  the  corresponding  load  displacement 
about  19,500  tons.  The  corresponding  figures  for  the  largest  French 
battleships  previously  built  are  about  15,000  tons  for  normal  displace- 
ment and  16,000  tons  for  deep  load. 

For  German  battleships  of  similar  date,  designed  as  replies  to  the 
Dreadnought,  corresponding  official  particulars  have  not  been  published 
as  yet.  The  German  Admiralty  has  imitated  the  behaviour  of  our 
own  when  the  Dreadnought  was  laid  down  :  *  official  secrecy '  has 
been  enforced.  The  normal  displacement  is  said  to  be  18,000  to 
19,000  tons.  The  step  in  size  taken  in  this  case  is  much  greater 
than  that  which  has  been  taken  here  or  elsewhere,  as  the  largest 
German  battleships  previously  built  were  of  13,200  tons  normal  dis- 
placement. 

The  A  lei  class  of  the  Japanese  Navy  have  a  normal  displacement 
of  about  19,800  tons  on  a  draught  of  water  of  27J  feet,  and  vessels  of 
about  21,000  tons  (normal)  are  said  to  be  contemplated.  The  largest 
battleships  previously  built  had  normal  displacements  of  16,000  to 
16,500  tons,  and  with  their  bunkers  full  had  load  displacements  of 
17,200  to  18,000  tons,  closely  resembling  in  size  the  British  King 
Edwards.  The  Japanese  have  built  armoured  cruisers  of  13,800  to 
14,800  tons  (normal)  displacement  and  are  said  to  contemplate  the 
construction  of  a  cruiser  of  18,700  tons.  The  German  shipbuilding 
programme  now  in  process  of  execution  originally  included  six  large 
armoured  cruisers  ;  one  approaching  15,000  tons  normal  displacement 
has  been  launched,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  other  five  will  be  of 
19,000  tons.  No  authentic  particulars  as  to  fuel-supply  and  deep- 
load  displacement  are  available  as  yet. 

Italy  is  about  to  commence  one  or  two  battleships  of  much  greater 
displacement  than  those  built  in  recent  years,  thus  reverting  to  a 
policy  adopted  nearly  thirty  years  ago  when  the  Italia  and  Lepanto 
were  constructed,  of  which  the  displacements  approached  16,000 
tons,  although  the  largest  British  battleships  of  that  date  were  of 
less  than  12,000  tons,  and  most  were  of  9000  to  10,000  tons.  Austria 
has  begun  battleships  of  14,500  tons,  in  succession  to  ships  of  10,400 
tons.  Brazil  has  three  battleships  of  19,000  tons  under  construction 
in  this  country.  In  view  of  this  summary  of  facts  no  one  can 
dispute  the  statement  that  the  cult  of  the  monster  warship  has 
flourished  greatly  of  late. 
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INCREASED  COST  OF  WARSHIPS 

The  increased  cost  of  individual  warships  during  the  last  three 
years  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  increased  dimensions  and  dis- 
placements. Much  confusion  has  arisen  in  published  comparisons 
of  cost,  and  in  order  to  make  fair  comparisons  one  must  secure  similarity 
in  the  conditions  under  which  the  ships  compared  have  been  built, 
as  well  as  the  inclusion  of  identical  items  in  the  cost-accounts.  Some- 
times the  costs  of  foreign  ships  inclusive  of  armaments  have  been 
compared  with  those  of  British  ships  exclusive  of  armaments  ;  in 
other  cases  the  net  costs  of  dockyard-built  ships  have  been  compared 
with  the  contract-prices  paid  to  private  shipbuilders  for  sister-ships  ; 
and  in  other  ways  unintentionally  fallacious  statements  have  appeared. 
Without  going  into  details,  it  is  proposed  to  illustrate  the  enormous 
increase  of  cost  in  recent  years  by  taking  a  series  of  British  vessels 
all  of  which  have  been  built  in  Portsmouth  Dockyard  and  comparing 
their  net  costs  as  recorded  in  Parliamentary  Papers.  By  excluding 
the  amounts  assigned  to  '  establishment  or  incidental  charges ' — 
which  are  fixed  by  certain  regulations,  and  may  be  varied  from  time 
to  time — the  comparison  is  reduced  to  the  most  accurate  form  possible. 
Of  course  there  remain  unnoticed  variations  that  may  have  occurred 
in  the  market  prices  of  materials,  or  changes  in  the  rate  of  wages 
paid.  Into  these  refinements  it  is  impossible  to  enter  here,  and  they 
do  not  sensibly  affect  the  main  consideration  now  in  view — namely, 
the  enormous  step  in  cost  made  in  1905,  when  the  Dreadnought  was 
laid  down. 

The  Royal  Sovereign,  laid  down  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  was  then 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  battleship  afloat ;  her  net  cost  (exclusive 
of  armament)  was  770,0002.  The  Majestic  was  laid  down  early  in 
1894  ;  her  net  cost  was  839,0002.  The  Formidable  followed  early  in 
1898  ;  her  net  cost  was  935,0002.  The  Britannia  (King  Edward  class) 
was  commenced  early  in  1904;  her  net  cost  was  nearly  1,198,5002. 
The  Dreadnought  was  laid  down  in  October  1905  ;  her  net  cost  was 
1,532,0002.  For  the  last  two  ships  the  proportion  of  incidental 
charges  added  to  the  net  costs  in  the  Dockyard  Expense  Accounts 
are  respectively  nearly  105,0002.  and  117,0002.  ;  so  that  the  totals 
rise  (in  round  figures)  to  1,303,4002.  and  1,649,5002.,  showing  an  in- 
crease in  cost  for  the  Dreadnought  of  346,0002.  over  the  Britannia 
— an  increase  of  26J  per  cent. — exclusive  of  armaments  (guns, 
ammunition,  torpedoes,  &c.).  The  Navy  Estimates  do  not  give 
particulars  of  the  costs  of  armaments  for  new  ships,  the  only  item 
appearing  being  the  cost  of  guns.  For  the  Britannia  the  guns  cost 
about  91,5002.,  and  for  the  Dreadnought  113,2002. — an  increase  of 
23 *7  per  cent.  If,  as  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume,  the  costs  of 
guns,  ammunition,  and  reserves  in  these  ships  bear  about  the  same 
proportion  to  one  another  as  the  costs  of  guns  alone,  and  if  300,0002. 
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is  taken  as  a  round  figure  for  the  Dreadnought,  that  for  the  Britannia 
would  be  about  240,0002.  The  total  cost  of  the  Dreadnought  ready 
for  service  would  then  be  close  on  two  millions  sterling,  and  that  of 
the  Britannia  about  1,550,0002.  This  is  probably  near  the  truth. 
The  Royal  Sovereign  when  armed  and  ready  for  service  represented 
a  total  outlay  of  less  than  a  million.  Two  Royal  Sovereigns  were 
produced  for  the  cost  of  one  Dreadnought,  and  four  Britannias  for  the 
cost  of  three  Dreadnoughts.  The  Ttmtraires  and  St.  Vincents,  being 
larger  vessels,  if  built  under  similar  conditions,  will  cost  more  than 
the  Dreadnought. 

Germany  has  taken  a  much  greater  step  in  the  construction  of  her 
latest  battleships,  for  which  the  estimated  total  cost,  inclusive  of 
armaments,  is  1,838,0002.  per  ship.  The  largest  battleships  previously 
laid  down  cost  about  1,200,0002.  France  has  increased  the  cost 
per  ship  (including  armaments)  from  1,600,0002.  for  the  Libertt 
class  to  nearly  2,100,0002.  for  the  Danton  class.  The  United  States 
have  taken  a  similar  course  in  the  Delaware  and  North  Dakota,  and  for 
the  new  ships  proposed  to  be  laid  down  next  year  the  estimated  cost, 
exclusive  of  armour  and  armament,  is  1,200,0002.  After  making 
allowances  for  the  cheaper  armour  procurable  in  America,  it  appears 
that  these  battleships  will  each  cost  about  two  millions  sterling  when 
armed  and  ready  for  service. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Admiralty  in  laying  down  the  Invincible 
class  of  armoured  cruisers  has  involved  an  equally  serious  increase 
in  cost,  the  three  vessels  together  costing  nearly  five  millions,  exclusive 
of  armaments,  which  probably  represent  three-quarters  of  a  million 
more.  Their  German  rivals  are  estimated  to  cost  about  1,800,0002. 
each,  inclusive  of  armaments.  Three  armoured  cruisers  of  the  Natal 
class,  built  by  contract  like  the  Invincibles,  are  estimated  to  cost 
(exclusive  of  armaments)  rather  less  than  3J  millions ;  and  three  of 
the  Drake  class  cost  less  than  three  millions.  Five  Drakes  could  be 
produced  for  the  same  sum  as  is  required  for  three  Invincibles. 

Besides  the  largely  increased  capital  expenditure  involved  in 
recent  naval  construction  there  will  come  in  future  years  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  outlay  on  maintenance  and  repairs.  This  side  of 
the  question  has  been  discussed  by  the  writer  in  previous  papers 
published  in  this  Eeview,  and  it  is  consequently  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  further  details.  The  matter  is,  however,  one  of  great  importance 
in  its  bearing  on  naval  expenditure. 

THE  CASE  FOR  MONSTER  WARSHIPS 

Advocates  of  recent  types  of  warships  consider  '  the  game  to  be 
worth  the  candle,'  and  maintain  that  the  considerable  increase  in  the 
size  and  cost  of  each  unit  is  justified  by  the  consequent  strategical 
and  tactical  advantages.  An  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  state 
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their  case  fairly,  although  limits  of  space  require  that  the  statement 
shall  be  brief. 

Two  ideas  dominate  recent  warship  designs.  First  that  higher 
speeds  than  those  hitherto  accepted  must  be  secured  in  battleships 
and  armoured  cruisers  ;  and  that  for  both  strategical  and  tactical 
reasons  this  increased  speed,  associated  with  large  fuel-supplies,  will 
add  to  fighting  efficiency.  Secondly,  that  armaments  should  embody 
the  *  single-calibre  big-gun  '  principle  :  each  '  capital '  ship  carrying 
eight  to  twelve  heavy  guns,  widely  distributed,  adequately  protected, 
and  placed  high  above  water.  Defence  against  the  attacks  of  torpeodo 
flotillas  is  to  be  provided  by  means  of  numerous  small  guns,  which 
are  given  only  shield-protection  in  most  cases,  but  in  others  are  placed 
in  lightly-armoured  batteries  or  casemates.  To  realise  either  of 
these  fundamental  ideas  it  is  necessary  to  accept  a  serious  increase 
in  size  and  cost  as  compared  with  preceding  types  of  warships.  To 
give  effect  to  both  these  ideas  in  a  single  ship  inevitably  exaggerates 
that  increase. 

It  is  possible  to  illustrate  what  is  involved  in  increase  of  speed 
alone  by  reference  to  what  has  happened  in  Transatlantic  passenger 
and  mail  steamers  during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  1888  for  an 
average  sea-speed  in  fair  weather  of  20  knots,  vessels  were  built 
about  550  feet  long  and  13,000  to  14,000  tons  displacement,  costing 
350,0002.  to  400,000?.  Five  years  later  for  22  knots  it  was  found 
necessary  to  increase  dimensions  to  600  feet  in  length,  18,000  tons  in 
displacement,  and  the  cost  rose  to  about  500,0002.  About  1902-3 
for  maximum  sea-speeds  of  23J  to  23J  knots,  lengths  of  660  to  680  feet, 
and  displacements  of  about  25,000  tons  were  required,  and  the  cost 
was  750,0002.  to  800,0002.  The  latest  step,  made  in  the  Lusitania  and 
Mauretania  by  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Government,  gives  a  maximum  average  sea-speed  of  24J  to 
25  knots,  in  ships  760  feet  in  length,  38,000  tons  in  displacement,  and 
the  cost  per  ship  is  about  1J  millions  sterling.  All  these  Atlantic 
steamships,  it  may  be  observed,  carry  very  little  dead  weight,  their 
load  consisting  chiefly  of  fuel,  passengers,  crews  and  baggage.  All 
possible  improvements  in  materials  and  propelling  apparatus  have 
been  introduced  in  successive  designs  ;  and,  although  the  accommoda- 
tion and  decorations  may  have  involved  relatively  larger  cost  in  later 
vessels,  the  main  cause  of  increase  in  size  and  cost  has  been  the  require- 
ment for  higher  speed.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  to  gain  a  certain 
increment  of  speed  a  much  greater  increment  in  cost  is  needed  as  the 
speed  becomes  higher.  For  instance,  to  pass  from  22  to  23J  knots 
the  cost  was  increased  from  about  550,0002.  to  800,0002.— or  by 
about  45  per  cent.  ;  whereas  to  pass  from  23 \  to  25  knots  the  cost  has 
been  about  doubled.  This  is  an  object-lesson  showing  what  increased 
speed  involves  ;  it  will  help  readers  to  understand  better  what  was 
involved  in  the  decision  to  increase  the  designed  speed  of  the  Dread- 
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nought  to  21  knots,  as  against  19  knots  accepted  in  the  designs  for 
preceding  British  battleships.  It  is  true  that  the  decision  to  introduce 
Parsons'  steam-turbines  instead  of  reciprocating  engines  greatly 
assisted  the  responsible  designer  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  full  use 
was  made  of  the  most  recent  progress  in  all  departments  of  the  work  ; 
but  even  when  the  highest  professional  ability  was  applied  to  the 
problem  the  attainment  of  the  higher  speed  necessarily  involved 
serious  increase  in  size  and  cost.  This  effect  was  accentuated  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  load  of  armament,  armour,  and  fuel  which  the 
Dreadnought  had  to  carry  exceeded  that  of  her  predecessors.  Even 
had  the  speed  remained  unchanged,  this  increase  in  load  would 
have  necessitated  considerable  increase 'in  size  and  cost:  but  the 
simultaneous  increase  in  speed  and  load  exaggerated  these  features, 
and  brought  about  the  results  above-mentioned. 

Published  reports  of  the  steam-trials  of  the  Dreadnought  indicate 
that  the  intentions  of  the  designer  have  been  realised.  These  trials, 
it  must  be  noted,  were  made  at  '  normal '  draught  and  a  displacement 
of  about  18,000  tons.  If  the  vessel  had  been  tried  at  a  draught  corre- 
sponding to  the  same  '  sinkage  '  as  has  been  usual  in  preceding  British 
battleships,  her  displacement  would  have  been  nearly  21,000  tons. 
For  8  hours  the  Dreadnought  is  said  to  have  maintained  a  speed  of  21  £ 
knots  ;  for  4  runs,  on  the  measured  mile,  to  have  maintained  21 '6  knots. 
As  she  developed  about  11  per  cent,  more  horse-power  on  the  measured 
mile  runs  than  she  did  on  a  continuous  8  hours'  trial,  these  published 
results  are  not  discordant.  If  she  had  been  tried  at  a  displacement 
of  about  21,000  tons  the  speed  for  8  hours  would  have  been  21  knots  as 
nearly  as  can  be  estimated.  Preceding  British  battleships  of  recent 
design  have  attained  speeds  of  19  to  19  J  knots  on  their  8  hours'  trials. 
The  Dreadnought,  therefore,  has  an  advantage  of  1J  to  2  knots  under 
similar  conditions  of  trial,  and  the  use  of  the  steam-turbine  accounts 
for  no  small  part  of  this  gain.  She  has  also  made  an  experimental 
cruise  of  about  10,000  knots  with  most  satisfactory  results,  averaging 
about  17  knots  on  Transatlantic  passages.  The  vessel  undoubtedly 
possesses  high  speed  and  very  large  fuel- endurance ;  but  in  obtaining 
the  latter  quality  and  keeping  the  normal  displacement  below  18,000 
tons,  her  '  sinkage  '  to  deep-load  draught  has  been  made  exceptionally 
great.  Whether  the  gain  of  1J  to  2  knots  in  speed  gives  strategical 
and  technical  advantages  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  cost 
and  the  drawbacks  incidental  to  an  exceptionally  deep  draught  when 
laden,  still  remains  a  matter  of  debate.  Many  high  naval  authorities, 
British  and  foreign,  contend  that  it  does  not.  After  careful  study 
of  what  has  been  written  on  both  sides,  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that 
the  case  in  favour  of  the  higher  speed  has  not  been  made  out,  even 
on  strategical  considerations.  On  the  tactical  side  the  argument  in 
its  favour  is  relatively  weaker.  For  single-ship  actions  a  difference 
of  1J  to  2  knots  in  the  maximum  speed  attainable  has  been  demon- 
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strated  to  be  unimportant  in  relation  to  other  qualities  ;  for  fleet 
actions  its  relative  importance  is  less  than  for  single-ship  engage- 
ments. On  these  points,  however,  readers  interested  in  the  subject 
should  consult  the  original  authorities.  Both  sides  claim  the  battle 
of  Tsu-Shima  as  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  their  opinion ;  in  the 
writer's  judgment  the  '  Noes  '  have  it,  and  the  price  paid  for  speed 
has  been  too  great. 

'  SINGLE-CALIBRE  HEAVY-GUN  '  ARMAMENTS 

The  second  cause  of  increase  in  size  and  cost  of  recent  warships, 
as  already  mentioned,  has  been  the  adoption  of  a  principal  armament 
consisting  entirely  of  numerous  heavy  guns,  in  association  with  an 
'  anti-torpedo  '  armament  of  small  guns.  In  the  Dreadnought,  for 
example,  there  are  ten  12-inch  guns  and  twenty-seven  12-pounders. 
The  12-inch  guns  are  mounted  in  pairs  in  five  armoured  positions. 
One  pair  is  carried  above  a  high  forecastle  which  rises  28  feet  above 
the  normal  water-line,  the  axes  of  the  guns  being  about  6  feet  higher. 
These  guns  are  on  the  centre  line  of  the  deck  and  command  large 
arcs  of  horizontal  training  on  each  side.  Another  pair  is  placed 
similarly  on  the  centre  line  of  the  upper  deck  towards  the  after  part, 
and  commands  a  corresponding  arc  of  training  astern.  A  third  pair 
is  placed  on  the  centre  line  of  the  upper  deck  at  some  distance  before 
the  after  turret :  these  guns  are  available  on  either  broadside,  and 
command  large  arcs  of  training,  but  cannot  fire  directly  astern 
because  of  the  interference  of  the  after  turret.  The  remaining  four 
12-inch  guns  are  mounted  in  two  armoured  stations,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  upper  deck  at  some  distance  abaft  the  forward  turret.  Each 
pair  can  be  fired  directly  ahead  past  the  side  of  the  high  forecastle,  and 
they  command  large  arcs  of  training  abaft  the  beam,  but  each  pair 
is  available  only  on  one  broadside.  The  eight  guns  on  the  upper 
deck  are  carried  about  24  feet  above  the  normal  water-line.  As  the 
official  description  puts  it :  '  Eight  12-inch  guns  (80  per  cent,  of  the 
main  armament)  can  be  fired  on  either  broadside,  and  four  (or  possibly 
six)  12-inch  guns  can  be  fired  simultaneously  ahead  or  astern.'  The 
latter  statement  assumes  that  the  two  pairs  of  12-inch  guns  mounted 
at  the  sides  of  the  forecastle  can  simultaneously  be  brought  to  bear  on 
an  enemy  directly  ahead  or  astern,  which  is  unlikely  to  occur  in 
practice. 

This  brief  description  indicates  the  difficulties  which  arise  in 
mounting  ten  12-inch  guns — even  on  a  ship  about  500  feet  long  and 
82  feet  broad — in  such  a  fashion  that  each  pair  of  guns  can  command 
large  arcs  of  horizontal  command,  and  yet  '  interfere  '  little  with 
each  other.  Considerable  danger  may  be  incurred  if  the  fire  from  one 
pair  of  heavy  guns,  at  extreme  angles  of  training,  affects  the  gun- 
crews in  another  turret.  Precautions  may  be  taken  which  will  prevent 
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accident  under  peace  conditions,  but  in  the  heat  of  action,  when  a 
rapidly  moving  enemy  is  the  target,  serious  risks  will  be  inevitable. 
This  feature  of  warship  design  exercises  great  influence  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  armaments.  It  probably  had  much  to  do  with  the  introduction 
of  a  long  forecastle  in  the  Dreadnought,  although  the  maintenance  of 
high  speed  at  sea  is  also  favoured  thereby,  and  stowage  space  is  pro- 
vided for  boats. 

In  marked  contrast  with  these  conditions  stands  the  disposition  of 
main  armaments  which  was  adopted  for  British  battleships  in  the 
design  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  class  in  1888,  and  was  maintained, 
in  principle,  up  to  the  design  of  the  Dreadnought,  not  merely  in  British 
battleships  but  in  foreign  vessels:  Four  heavy  guns — usually  12-inch — 
are  mounted  in  pairs  on  the  centre  line  of  the  upper  deck,  in  the  same 
fashion  as  has  been  described  for  the  foremost  and  aftermost  turrets 
of  the  Dreadnought.  In  the  central  part  of  the  ship,  between 'the  two 
heavy  gun  stations,  space  is  available,  free  from  '  interference  '  by 
the  fire  of  the  heavy  guns,  where  the  secondary  and  minor  gun  arma- 
ment can  be  mounted  and  worked  efficiently.  For  a  long  period  the 
secondary  armament  of  British  battleships  consisted  chiefly  of  6-inch 
quick-firing  guns  protected  by  armoured  casemates  or  batteries. 
Four  9 -2-inch  guns  were  introduced  in  the  King  Edward  class  in  addi- 
tion to  6-inch  guns.  The  minor  (anti-torpedo)  armament  consisted 
of  12-pounders  and  smaller  quick-firing  guns.  Boat  stowage,  free 
from  chance  of  accident  from  gun-fire,  was  possible  on  or  over  the 
central  portion  of  the  upper  deck  ;  and  the  height  and  extent  of  light 
unarmoured  superstructures  was  much  less  than  is  possible  in  ships 
carrying  ten  12-inch  guns.  Magazines  and  shell-rooms  were  placed 
before  and  abaft  boiler  and  engine  rooms  in  comparatively  cool 
positions ;  thus  favouring  the  preservation  in  good  condition  of 
modern  '  propellents  ' — such  as  cordite — which  are  liable  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  high  temperatures.  With  '  single-calibre  heavy-gun ' 
armaments  magazines  and  shell  rooms  must  be  placed  directly  below 
each  pair  of  guns,  so  that  the  hoist  of  the  ammunition  may  be 
practically  vertical.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  arrange  (even  in  so  large 
a  ship  as  the  Dreadnought]  for  these  magazines,  in  association  with 
large  spaces  necessarily  assigned  to  machinery  boilers  and  fuel ;  and 
the  near  neighbourhood  of  these  sources  of  heat  makes  it  practically 
impossible  to  keep  the  magazines  cool  without  having  recourse  to 
mechanical  or  refrigerating  apparatus.  When  the  task  is  most  skil- 
fully accomplished  the  requirements  of  large  spaces  in  the  hold,  in 
certain  fixed  relations  to  heavy-gun  stations,  compel  the  designer  to 
adopt  large  dimensions  for  ships— particularly  in  length  and  breadth. 
In  short,  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  domination  of  armaments 
over  warship  design  are  to  be  found  in  the  Dreadnought  and  her 
successors. 

If  it  were  true,  as  is  asserted  by  advocates  of  the  type,  that  a  ship 
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armed  like  the  Dreadnought  was  a  match  in  fighting  efficiency  for  two 
or  three  ships  each  carrying  four  12-inch  guns,  there  would,  of  course, 
be  great  economy  in  the  large  increase  in  dimensions  and  cost  of 
individual  ships  which  the  new  armament  involves.  The  arguments 
used  in  support  of  this  contention  are  delightfully  simple,  and  run  as 
follows  :  Future  naval  actions  will  be  fought  at  long  ranges — 7000 
to  10,000  yards.  The  swifter  ship  or  fleet  can  select  its  range  and 
relative  position.  A  fleet  of  Dreadnoughts  would  select  a  long  range 
at  which  guns  smaller  than  12-inch  would  practically  do  little  harm, 
because  they  could  not  perforate  armour  of  even  moderate  thickness. 
Consequently  only  12-inch  guns  wiircount  in  future,  and  the  number 
of  12-inch  guns  carried  is  a  practical*measure  of  the  relative  gun- 
power  of  rival  ships.  The  Dreadnought  type  can  bring  eight  12-inch 
guns  to  bear  on  each  broadside,  4  or  6  directly  ahead  and  astern  ;  their 
predecessors  can  only  bring  four  12-inch  guns  to  bear  on  each  broadside 
and  two  directly  ahead  or  astern.  Therefore  the  Dreadnought  is  to 
be  considered  equal  in  gun-power  to  two  or  three  King  Edwards.  In 
fact,  all  preceding  types  are  said  to  be  disclassed  and  made  obsolete  by 
the  advent  of  the  '  big-gun  single-calibre  '  type. 

The  flatter  trajectory  and  greater  accuracy  of  12-inch  guns  at 
long  ranges  is  used  as  an  additional  argument  against  the  adoption  of 
lighter  guns,  and  especially  against  6-inch  guns.  It  is  undoubted  that 
large-calibre  guns  surpass  smaller  guns  in  accuracy  when  tried  on 
experimental  ranges  ;  it  is  indeed  a  scientific  necessity  that  this 
should  be  so.  On  the  other  hand,  facts  of  experience,  gained  in 
battle-practice  at  long  ranges,  show  that  under  conditions  which 
prevail  in  naval  gunnery  the  6-inch  gun  proves  more  accurate  than 
the  12-inch,  even  at  long  ranges,  and  makes  a  greater  percentage 
of  hits  to  rounds  fire'd.  Individual  blows,  of  course,  are  vastly 
lighter  than  those  of  the  12-inch,  but  the  numbers  of  hits  made  in  a 
given  time  by  the  6-inch  guns  are  very  much  greater.  If  '  weights  of 
metal J  corresponding  to  the  number  of  hits  made  by  guns  available  on 
one  broadside  in  a  given  time,  in  a  vessel  like  the  DreadnougJit,  be 
compared  with  the  corresponding  '  weight  of  metal '  for  the  number  of 
hits  made  by  a  ship  of  the  King  Edward  class  at  long  range,  it  appears 
that  the  King  Edward  class  has  a  considerable  superiority.  It  may 
be  granted  that  this  method  of  comparison  is  not  a  satisfactory  measure 
of  relative  powers  of  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  unsatis- 
factory to  concentrate  attention  on  armour  perforation  as  is  done 
by  advocates  of  big-gun  armaments,  and  to  throw  out  of  account  the 
greater  and  more  destructive  '  volume  of  fire '  from  6-inch,  8-inch, 
and  9 '2-inch  guns.  Every  modern  warship,  including  the  Dreadnought 
type,  is  highly  vulnerable  over  large  areas  of  the  sides,  and  many 
vital  parts  of  the  armament  lie  open  to  effective  attack  by  6-inch  guns. 
In  the  Dreadnought,  for  example,  when  floating  upright  in  still  water 
at  the  load  draught  given  by  the  Civil  Lord,  the  conditions  of  armour- 
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defence  to  buoyancy  and  stability  are  as  follows  :  Over  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  length  from  the  bow  there  is  a  strip  (or  belt)  of  armour 
rising  about  four  feet  above  water ;  varying  in  thickness  from  8  to 
6  inches,  and  having  a  total  area  about  1600  square  feet  on  each  side. 
From  the  after  end  of  this  belt  to  the  stern  there  is  4-inch  side  armour, 
but  at  the  load  draught  this  thin  armour  is  awash  or  under  water. 
The  sides  above  the  armour  are  formed  of  thin  steel-plating,  and  are 
unprotected.  The  area  of  the  unprotected  target  to  the  upper  deck 
(neglecting  superstructures)  is  about  three  to  four  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  armour,  and  from  its  position  in  relation  to  still  water,  the  armour 
belt  is  less  likely  to  be  hit  even  when  the  ship  is  at  rest  and  upright. 
When  the  ship  steams  or  turns  in  smooth  water  she  causes  considerable 
motion  in  the  water  surrounding  her,  and  portions  of  the  narrow 
armour  belt  will  be  frequently  under  water.  At  sea,  even  in  moderate 
weather,  the  wave  motion  past  the  ship  and  her  own  rolling  and  pitch- 
ing motions  will  constantly  submerge  the  side  armour,  and  involve 
the  frequent  rise  of  the  water  high  upon  the  thin  sides  above  the 
armour.  Injuries  to  this  unprotected  area  must  consequently  involve  the 
admission  of  quantities  of  water  above  the  protective  deck,  and  lead  to 
consequent  losses  of  buoyancy  and  stability,  with  possibly  disastrous 
results  to  the  vessel,  although  her  armoured  portions  may  remain  intact. 
If  the  heavy  guns  and  their  protecting  armoured  barbettes  and  turrets 
are  carried  at  a  great  height  above  water — as  they  are  in  the  Dread- 
nought type — then  the  centre  of  gravity  is  raised  correspondingly, 
and  the  capability  of  the  ship  to  maintain  her  stability  when  the 
thin  sides  are  damaged  in  action  will  be  sensibly  reduced.  Now 
obviously  6-inch  quick-firing  guns,  firing  high  explosive  shells  with 
large  bursters,  are  most  effective  weapons  against  unprotected  sides 
and  superstructures  in  a  vessel  defended  in  the  manner  described. 
Their  fire,  even  at  long  range,  will  rapidly  wreck  the  unarmoured  sides 
and  superstructures,  give  free  admission  of  the  sea  to  the  interior, 
and  cause  serious  alterations  in  buoyancy,  stability,  and  mano3uvring 
powers.  This  is  no  fancy  picture  :  the  battle  of  Tsu-Shima  furnished 
ample  illustrations  of  its  truthfulness.  All  accounts  practically 
agree  in  this  :  the  heavily-laden  Russian  battleships  which  were 
sunk  by  gun-fire  foundered  because  of  the  entry  of  water  through 
openings  in  the  thin  sides  above  the  armour  and  not  because  of  per- 
foration of  the  armour.  The  lesson  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

In  all  modern  battleships  the  side  armour  is  carried  only  five  to  six 
feet  below  th£  normal  water-line  ;  the  bottoms  below  the  side  armour 
are  formed  of  thin  steel  plating.  The  risk  of  damage  by  gun-fire 
to  the  bottom  plating  when  emerged  by  the  rolling  or  pitching  motions 
of  a  vessel,  or  the  passage  of  waves  along  her  sides,  is,  therefore,  common 
to  all  ships.  It  is  not  negligible,  as  was  demonstrated  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  war ;  but  experience  does  not  support  the  view  that 
the  dangers  resulting  from  it  are  comparable  with  those  accompanying 
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injuries  to  the  sides  above  water.  Many  experiments  have  been 
made  in  the  past  as  to  the  best  means  of  making  projectiles  penetrate 
below  water,  and  fairly  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth  and  others.  It  is  stated  that  the  subject  is  to  be  experi- 
mented with  again  using  modern  guns,  and  under  the  conditions  of  long 
range  firing.  Whatever  the  result  may  be  it  will  not  affect  the  pre- 
ceding general  statements,  and  the  development  of  the  use  of  sub- 
marine mines  is  a  far  more  serious  matter.  Reference  will  be  made  to 
that  subject  hereafter. 

Much  that  has  been  written  about  the  Dreadnought  type  might 
lead  to  the  belief  that  12-inch  guns  were  not  merely  the  only  or  chief 
means  of  offence,  but  that  they  themselves  enjoyed  immunity  from 
injury  in  battle.  It  is  well  to  state,  therefore,  that  60  per  cent,  of  the 
lengths  of  such  guns  are  permanently  exposed  outside  the  armoured 
shields  or  turrets  protecting  their  loading  and  working  mechanisms. 
Experience  has  proved  that  these  exposed  portions  of  heavy  guns 
are  liable  to  serious  injury  by  the  fire  of  6-inch  guns  ;  and  it  is  on  record 
that  splinters  from  high  explosive  shells  fired  by  6-inch  guns  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  wrought  havoc  in  vital  parts  of  armoured 
ships — such  as  the  conning-towers — and  did  great  damage  to  signalling 
and  fire-control  apparatus,  besides  making  it  impossible  for  men  to 
live  in  the  open  and  carry  on  duties  necessary  to  navigation  and 
manoeuvring.  An  impartial  review  of  recent  naval  history  and 
experimental  trials  leads,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  unwise 
to  abandon  6-inch  guns,  and  that  they  still  deserve  a  prominent  place 
in  the  armaments  of  warships. 

On  many  occasions  the  writer  has  publicly  stated  his  opinion  that 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Dreadnought  armament — the  single- 
calibre  big-gun — is  simply  a  return  to  an  idea  represented  in  the 
Thunderer  and  Devastation,  designed  in  1869,  repeated  with  improve- 
ments in  a  former  Dreadnought,  re-designed  in  1872,  and  exemplified 
on  the  largest  scale  in  the  battleship  Inflexible  of  1873.  The  previous 
Dreadnought  had  a  displacement  of  10,800  tons,  and  was  armed 
with  four  12 \  -inch  guns  mounted  in  pairs  in  two  turrets,  all  four  guns 
being  available  on  both  broadsides,  and  having  large  arcs  of  training 
across  the  keel-line.  The  vessel  was  heavily  armoured  to  the  upper 
deck  (10J  feet  above  water)  over  a  considerable  portion  of  her  length  ; 
the  maximum  thickness  of  armour  was  14  inches.  Her  maximum 
speed  was  14  knots,  and  she  had  a  large  coal  supply.  Her  cost, 
exclusive  of  armament,  was  620,OOOZ.  The  heavy  guns  were  carried 
about  14  feet  above  water,  not  quite  half  as  high  as  the  forecastle  guns 
of  the  Dreadnought ;  and  efficient  fighting  of  the  guns  was  difficult  in 
a  sea  way.  A  few  small  guns  were  carried  on  the  superstructure, 
and  on  it  the  boats  were  stowed.  In  armament,  except  for 
numbers  of  guns  and  their  height  above  water,  this  Dreadnought 
was  a  prototype  of  her  namesake  designed  thirty  years  later. 
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The   present  Dreadnought  has  the   benefit  of  subsequent    accumu- 
lated experience  and  many  improvements  in  mechanical   engineer- 
ing,  metallurgy   and    gunnery.     From    some    points    of    view    the 
earlier  Dreadnought — allowing  for  the  date  of  her  construction  and 
in  comparison  with  ships  of  her  time — compares  favourably  with 
her  successor.     Her  defensive  powers  were  relatively  superior  :  her 
offensive  powers  were  adequate  to  then  existing  requirements  ;  she 
fully  represented  the  big-gun  single-calibre  principle  of  armament. 
But  the  type  gave  way  to  others  in  which  secondary  armaments  were 
developed.     In  this  and  other  respects  history  is  repeating  itself. 
The  Dreadnought   of    1872  carried  38-ton  muzzle-loading  guns,  her 
•immediate  successor,  the  Inflexible,  was  armed  with  81-ton  guns  ; 
the  increase  in  weight  of  guns  was  due  chiefly  to  a  desire  to  obtain 
greater  power  of  perforating  armour.     With  breech-loading  guns  in 
later  ships  a  similar  course  was  followed,  and  for  similar  reasons. 
Beginning  with  12-inch  guns  of  about  45  tons,  there  followed  13|-inch 
guns  of  67  tons,  and  then  16J-inch  guns  of  110  tons.     Wiser  counsels 
ultimately  prevailed  ;  guns  of  12-inch  calibre  were  generally  adopted, 
and  by  successive  improvements  were  brought  up  to  the  powerful 
weapons  now  in  use.     Following  up  a  line  of  reasoning  which  is 
perfectly  logical  if  armour  perforation  is  to  govern  naval  armaments, 
we  are  once  more  hearing  of  the  desirability — if  not  necessity — of 
introducing  calibres  in  excess  of  12  inches.     Students  of  history  are 
justified,  therefore,  in  insisting  that  those  who  advocate  a  repetition 
of  an  old  story  shall  bear  the  burden  of  proving  that  larger  calibre 
guns  are  needed.     Superficial  statements  such  as  have  been  made  of 
late  do  not  suffice  :  they  are  neither  new  nor  true.     This  is  not  a  matter 
to  be  dealt  with  by  mere  personal  authority  ;  it  requires  thorough  and 
impartial  consideration  by  experienced  men,  capable  of  dealing  not 
only  with  the  questions  of  shipbuilding,  ordnance  and  engineering 
which  are  involved,  but  of  advising  on  larger  questions  of  policy  of 
which  they  form  a  part. 

It  should  be  noted  too  that  less  than  four  years  after  a  decision 
was  reached  to  abolish  secondary  armaments  in  British  battleships 
and  to  adopt  12-pounders  as  the  only  auxiliaries  to  12-inch  guns, 
important  steps  have  been  taken  towards  a  reversal  of  that  policy. 
In  this  country  there  have  been  rumours  that  4-inch  guns  will  be 
used  instead  of  3-inch  ;  in  Italy  and  Japan  4'7-inch  guns  find  favour ; 
in, the  latest  United  States  battleships  5-inch  guns  will  be  carried. 
The  latest  Japanese  designs  are  said  to  provide  for  twelve  12-inch 
guns,  ten  6-inch  and  twelve  4'7-inch.  The  writer's  personal  opinion  is 
that  the  wisest  course  in  present  circumstances  is  to  adopt  6-inch  guns 
exclusively  as  adjuncts  to  12-inch  guns  in  battleships,  to  give  the  6-inch 
guns' suitable  armour-protection  and  to  use  them  as  anti-torpedo  guns, 
as  well  as  in  fleet  actions.  A  certain  number  of  rapid-firing  guns 
of  very  small  calibre  may  be  useful  auxiliaries  in  repelling  torpedo 
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attacks,  and  special  ammunition  may  be  required  for  the  0-inch  guns 
when  used  for  that  purpose.  As  to  the  number  of  12-inch  guns  which 
should  be  mounted  in  future  battleships  it  must  suffice  here  to  say  that 
the  adoption  of  ten  or  twelve  such  guns  even  in  very  large  ships  does 
not  appear  desirable.  The  actual  dispositions  of  armaments  containing 
that  number  of  heavy  guns  which  have  been  made  in  recent  types  of 
battleships  and  large  armoured  cruisers  furnish  proof  of  the  fact  that 
when  such  large  numbers  of  heavy  guns  are  carried  the  efficiency 
and  full  utilisation  of  some  of  the  guns  are  necessarily  reduced  in 
comparison  with  the  offensive  powers  possessed  by  the  two  pairs  of 
12-inch  guns  carried  in  warships  built  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Dreadnought  era. 

This  diminution  of  offensive  power  for  some  of  the  heavy 
guns  in  ships  of  recent  design  naturally  raises  the  question  whether 
or  not  good  grounds  have  been  shown  for  the  armament  adopted 
in  vessels  of  the  Dreadnought  type.  Is  it  the  best  policy  to 
concentrate  in  a  single  ship  enormous  gun-power  ?  Other  and 
formidable  risks  besides  those  incidental  to  artillery  attack  have  to 
be  encountered  in  modern  naval  warfare.  Under-water  attacks — by 
submarine  mines  and  torpedoes — cannot  be  regarded  as  relatively 
unimportant,  considering  what  happened  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
war.  The  debates  which  took  place  at  the  Hague  Conference  make  it 
certain  that  extensive  use  will  be  made  of  submarine  mines  in  future 
naval  campaigns.  Increased  lengths  and  draughts  of  water  such  as 
have  been  adopted  in  recent  warships  carry  with  them  corresponding 
increases  in  the  areas  of  targets  exposed  to  under-water  attacks. 
Much  has  been  made  of  novel  provisions  against  these  attacks  intro- 
duced into  recent  British  warships.  Any  visitor  to  the  Royal  Dock- 
yards when  the  ships  were  building  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  defence  provided,  and  will  have  noted,  as 
the  writer  has  done,  that  the  system  adopted  closely  resembles  that 
previously  made  use  of  in  some  foreign  ships.  In  his  opinion  risks  of 
serious  damage  from  under-water  attacks  still  remain  and  are  made 
greater  by  the  large  dimensions  of  the  vessels  ;  although  some  mitiga- 
tion of  the  effects  of  those  attacks  may  have  been  secured.  That 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  what  happened  to  the  Cesarewitch  at  Port 
Arthur  when  the  first  Japanese  torpedo  attack  was  made  on  the 
Russian  fleet.  The  Cesarewitch  was  defended  by  '  inner  armour  ' 
extending  to  a  considerable  depth  below  water  ;  but  she  was  seriously 
injured  by  locomotive  torpedoes  and  had  to  be  beached.  These 
torpedoes  contained  explosive  charges  of  moderate  destructive  force  as 
compared  with  those  carried  by  submarine  mines,  and  every  nation 
is  busy  with  the  development  of  that  form  of  offence.  It  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  add  that  French  naval  authorities  after  full  consideration 
are  reported  to  have  decided  against  inner  armour,  and  one  may 
feel  confident  that  they  possessed  accurate  information  of  what 
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happened  to  the  French-built  Cesarewitch,  and  what  has  been  done  sub- 
sequently in  British  battleships.  In  the  United  States  a  similar  view 
appears  to  be  entertained.  Remembering  the  fact  that  on  one  day  the 
Japanese  lost  two  out  of  their  six  battleships  by  the  explosion  of 
submarine  mines,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  an  extreme  concentration 
of  fighting  power  in  single  ships  of  enormous  size  and  cost  may  be 
accompanied  by  large  relative  losses.  Numbers  as  well  as  individual 
fighting  capability  are  obviously  essential  to  success.  If  it  be  argued 
that  the  true  policy  for  Great  Britain  is  to  construct  ships  which  are  in- 
dividually superior,  in  all  their  qualities,  to  foreign  rivals,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  ample  numbers  of  such  ships,  no  matter  what  the 
cost  may  be,  the  reply  is  simple.  Unless  and  until  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that,  for  a  given  expenditure,  better  results  can  be  obtained,  in 
aggregate  fighting  efficiency  and  in  provision  against  known  risks,  by 
constructing  vessels  which  may  be  classed  as  of  the  Dreadnought  type, 
rather  than  by  constructing  a  larger  number  of  vessels  of  somewhat 
less  individual  offensive  power  and  speed,  it  would  be  a  folly  to  admit 
that  the  policy  described  is  the  best  for  Great  Britain.  In  order  to 
enforce  this  point  a  comparison  may  be  made  between  existing  types 
already  mentioned. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  four  vessels  of  the  King  Edward  class 
can  be  produced  for  about  the  same  total  sum  as  is  required  for  three 
vessels  of  the  St.  Vincent  class.  If  steam  turbines  were  adopted 
instead  of  reciprocating  engines  in  a  new  King  Edward,  the  speed 
could  be  sensibly  increased,  and  probably  brought  within  a  knot  of  that 
ol  the  St.  Vincents.  Apart  from  this  change  in  speed  and  in  propelling 
apparatus  which  would  put  the  King  Edward  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Dreadnought,  the  offensive  (gun)  powers  of  the  groups  would 
compare  as  follows  :  — 

Three  St.  Vincents  .      30  12-inch  guns,  24  available  on  each  broadside. 
,16  12-inch  guns,  all         „  „  „ 


\   40  6-inch  guns,   20          „  „  „ 

On  the  basis  of  experience  in  battle-practice  it  may  be  asserted 
that  four  King  Edwards  fighting  at  ranges  up  to  7000  yards  would  be 
capable  of  discharging,  in  a  given  time,  a  much  greater  weight  of  metal 
and  of  bursting  charges  carried  by  high  explosive  shells  than  three 
St.  Vincents.  The  number  of  hits  would  also  be  much  greater  for  the 
group  of  King  Edwards,  and  the  damage  inflicted  on  unarmoured 
or  thinly  armoured  portions  of  the  sides  and  superstructures  of  an 
enemy's  ship  would  be  much  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  the  12-inch 
guns  of  the  St.  Vincents  would  possess  a  distinct  advantage  in  armour- 
perforation  ;  but,  on  the  basis  of  experience,  it  may  be  anticipated 
that,  at  the  long  ranges  assumed  for  future  naval  actions,  even  12-inch 
guns  will  not  be  likely  in  many  cases  to  completely  perforate  the 
armour  of  an  enemy. 

3  P  2 
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Turning  to  the  defensive  powers  of  the  two  groups,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind  not  merely  thicknesses  of  armour  on  sides  and  gun- 
emplacements,  but  also  the  comparative  areas  on  the  sides  protected  by 
armour,  and  the  heights  above  water  to  which  the  armour  is  carried. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  both  groups  would  fight  at  or  near  their  load 
draughts,  and  not  at  normal  draughts.  In  addition  the  vertical 
distribution  of  their  weights  must  be  taken  into  account;  because 
that  exercises  a  great  influence  on  the  conditions  of  stability  when  the 
sides  are  damaged  by  gun-fire  in  action.  The  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  when  all  these  matters  have  been  considered  the  King  Edwards 
compare  very  favourably  with  the  Dreadnoughts.  In  the  latter,  the 
side  armour,  as  previously  explained,  rises  only  to  four  feet  above 
water  when  the  vessels  are  fully  laden  :  whereas  in  the  King  Edwards 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  length  it  rises  to  the  upper  deck,  forming 
a  battery  in  which  the  6-inch  guns  are  placed.  Moreover,  the  heavy 
weights  of  the  12-inch  guns  and  the  protecting  armour  being  carried 
at  considerable  heights  above  water  must  cause  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  Dreadnought  type  to  be  placed  relatively  higher  than  in  the 
King  Edwards,  and  the  capability  of  the  Dreadnoughts  to  maintain 
their  stability  when  the  thin  side-plating  above  the  armour  is  damaged 
in  action  will  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

This  comparison  has  been  made  in  order  to  illustrate  the  necessity 
for  detailed  and  thorough  comparison  of  alternative  types  and  systems 
of  armament  and  protection  when  a  programme  of  shipbuilding  is 
being  arranged.  Unless  this  is  done  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  best 
results  for  a  given  expenditure.  Mere  multiplication  in  numbers  of 
ships,  individually  of  small  size  and  power,  is  not  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  :  neither  is  it  justifiable  to  concentrate  unduly 
offensive  powers  in  individual  ships  ;  having  regard  to  the  necessarily 
great  increase  in  size  and  cost,  and  the  existence  of  certain  risks  to 
which  even  the  largest  ships  are  exposed,  especially  those  incidental 
to  under-water  attacks.  It  is  necessary  to  find  a  reasonable  com- 
promise between  these  extreme  views,  and  in  making  the  attempt 
regard  must  be  had  to  certain  governing  conditions  based  on  experience 
and  common  sense. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  he  lies  open  to  the  retort  '  Physician, 
heal  thyself.'  Twenty  years  ago  ships  designed  by  him  for  the  Royal 
Navy  were  attacked  as  '  monsters,'  and  he  admits  full  responsibility 
for  having  advised  the  Admiralty  to  build  much  larger  battleships 
and  cruisers  than  had  been  built  previously  for  the  Royal  Navy. 
Had  his  advice  been  taken  battleships  of  the  Majestic  class  of  15,000 
tons  displacement  would  have  been  constructed  in  1889  instead  of 
Royal  Sovereigns  of  14,150  tons.  This  action,  however,  does  not 
involve  inconsistency  or  change  of  opinion  on  his  part  in  the  foregoing 
criticism  of  '  single-calibre  heavy-gun  '  ships  of  recent  design.  Even 
if  there  had  been  a  change  of  personal  opinion  that  would  have  been 
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a  trivial  matter  and  might  have  been  perfectly  justifiable  in  view  of 
advances  made  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  naval  war-material. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been  no  such  change  :  principles  of  design 
which  held  good  in  1888  are,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  applicable  at 
the  present  time.  Those  principles  may  be  briefly  summarised,  not  as 
a  personal  vindication,  but  because  they  are  in  themselves  basic  and 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Battleships  for  the  service  of  the  British  Navy  must  always  possess 
ample  sea-keeping  qualities  and  large  fuel-endurance.  They  should  be 
of  dimensions  and  types  that  would  secure  for  them  the  capability 
of  maintaining  speed  in  a  sea-way,  and  of  fighting  their  guns  in  heavy 
weather  from  steady  gun-platforms.  They  ought  to  compare  favour- 
ably in  defensive  powers — including  protection  to  buoyancy  and 
stability  as  well  as  to  armament — with  foreign  battleships  of  the  same 
date  of  design.  In  offensive  powers,  unless  a  very  high  price  has 
to  be  paid,  the  individual  ship  should  not  be  inferior  to  the  contem- 
poraneous individual  foreign  ship :  but  a  limit  of  cost  per  ship  may  be 
reached,  when  other  risks  than  those  incidental  to  gun-fire  have  to 
be  considered.  Numbers  of  ships  as  well  as  individual  power  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  the  constitution  of  the  fleet  is  being  decided. 
Homogeneity  and  practical  identity  in  manoeuvring  power  are  qualities 
of  the  highest  importance  in  units  making  up  a  squadron  of  battle- 
ships. The  effective  speed  of  a  fleet  is  that  of  its  slowest  ships  ; 
a  moderate  difference  between  the  effective  speeds  of  two  rival  fleets 
does  not  greatly  affect  their  relative  fighting-powers.  Differences 
in  type,  dispositions  of  armament,  and  manoeuvring  power  between 
the  ships  of  a  squadron  very  seriously  reduce  its  capability  as  an 
instrument  of  war.  Draught  of  water  is  a  most  important  feature 
in  the  design  of  warships,  and  relatively  moderate  draught  is  a  distinct 
advantage  in  naval  operations  and  in  harbour  or  dock  accommodation. 

From  1885  to  1902  the  writer  served  as  the  responsible  designer 
of  ships  for  the  Royal  Navy,  and  worked  steadily  on  the  lines  laid 
down.  He  was  the  technical  adviser  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
with  whom  rested  the  decision  as  to  the  qualities  to  be  embodied  in 
each  new  ship  :  his  duty  was  fulfilled  when  alternative  designs  had 
been  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Board,  with  an  expression  of 
his  opinion  as  to  relative  merits  and  demerits.  That  is  always  the 
position  of  the  Director  of  Naval  Construction,  and  the  writer  desires 
to  add  that  nothing  which  has  been  said  above  is  meant  or  should  be 
taken  as  a  reflection  on  or  a  criticism  of  the  professional  work  of  his  suc- 
cessor in  that  office.  On  many  occasions  it  has  been  his  official  duty  to 
become  the  public  exponent  and  defender  of  designs  which  did  not 
represent  his  personal  opinion  or  preference.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
his  successor  now  has  to  fulfil  a  similar  duty.  Taking  things  as  they 
stand,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  battleships — from  the 
Royal  Sovereign  class  to  the  King  Edward  class — for  which  the  writer 
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was  responsible  were  homogeneous  in  their  principal  features — dis- 
position of  armament,  power  of  maintaining  speed  at  sea,  and 
manoeuvring  capability.  Any  of  them  could  have  been  made  a  unit 
in  a  squadron  without  seriously  prejudicing  its  efficiency.  Full  use 
was  made,  of  course,  of  successive  improvements  in  naval  guns, 
propelling  machinery,  boilers,  armour,  gun-mountings,  and  the 
materials  used  in  shipbuilding  and  engineering.  In  this  manner, 
without  very  great  increase  in  size  and  cost  of  individual  ships  laid 
down,  as  compared  .with  their  immediate  predecessors,  substantial 
progress  was  secured  in  speed  as  well  as  offensive  and  defensive  powers. 
This  gradual  progress  involved  no  radical  change  of  type,  and  the 
lead  of  Great  Britain  was  practically  followed  in  essentials  elsewhere, 
although  there  were  many  differences  in  details  and  designs  of  foreign 
ships. 

It  is  conceivable,  of  course,  that  such  a  period  as  that  described 
might  be  advantageously  followed  by  a  radical  change  of  type  such 
as  occurred  when  the  Dreadnought  was  laid  down.  No  system  of 
construction,  however  admirable  it  may  be,  can  be  regarded  as 
applicable  for  an  unlimited  time.  The  march  of  invention  is  unceasing. 
On  the  other  hand,  before  a  radical  change  is  made  there  should  be 
full  proof  that  the  balance  of  advantage  lies  that  way,  and  that 
increased  size  and  cost  are  justified  by  gains  in  offensive  and  defensive 
power  and  general  fighting  efficiency.  This  is  the  question  raised 
throughout  this  paper.  Reasons  have  been  given  for  holding  the 
opinion  that  the  defensive  powers  of  the  Dreadnought  type  are  not 
well  proportioned  to  the  offensive  powers  ;  that  the  multiplication 
of  heavy  guns  in  individual  ships  involves  some  loss  of  efficiency  in 
the  individual  pairs  of  guns,  and  some  difficulties  in  regard  to  magazines. 
The  real  gain  in  speed  in  the  Dreadnought  over  her  predecessors. has 
been  shown  to  be  less  than  the  apparent  gain,  because  vessels  have 
been  tried  at  draughts  of  water  and  displacements  corresponding  to 
different  departures  from  their  deep-load  conditions.  Further,  the 
comparison  of  speeds  is  vitiated  by  the  use  of  more  efficient  steam 
turbines  in  the  DreadnougM  as  compared  with  reciprocating  engines 
in  preceding  ships.  As  to  the  maintenance  of  speed  at  sea,  the 
Dreadnought,  with  her  greater  length  and  weight,  as  well  as  the  high 
forecastle,  would  doubtless  have  an  advantage  ;  but  this  could  not 
be  important,  and  her  predecessors  have  done  well  in  this  respect. 
Their  freeboard  forward  is  less,  and  their  forward  pairs  of  12-inch 
guns  are  lower ;  experience  shows,  however,  that  they  can  fight 
these  guns  efficiently  in  any  weather  in  which  an  action  is  likely  to 
occur.  Increase  in  height  of  freeboard  and  height  of  guns  above 
water  beyond  what  is  really  necessary  is  accompanied  by  sensible 
drawbacks.  It  increases  the  area  of  target  and  raises  the  weights, 
thus  telling  against  the  maintenance  of  stability  when  ships  are 
damaged  in  action.  As  to  steadiness  of  gun-platform,  all  that  need 
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be  said  is  that  certain  unavoidable  conditions  of  the  design  of  the 
Dreadnought  type  compel  the  acceptance  of  greater  '  stiffness '  than 
in  preceding  types  ;  and  this  must  tend  to  quicker  rolling  motion  and 
to  less  steadiness  of  gun-platform  than  has  been  obtained  in  previous 
types.  In  regard  to  draught  of  water,  the  figures  given  above  show 
that  the  Dreadnought,  when  fully  laden,  draws  three  feet  more  water 
than  the  King  Edwards.  This  is  a  serious  disadvantage  in  warlike 
operations,  especially  in  comparatively  shallow  water  like  the  Baltic  ; 
and  it  must  limit  the  range  of  useful  employment.  It  also  involves 
difficulties  in  regard  to  harbours  and  docks.  A  year  ago  at  Gibraltar 
the  writer  was  informed  that  the  Dreadnought  when  fully  laden  could 
not  lie  afloat  in  the  harbour,  except  in  the  relatively  deep  water  near 
the  approach  to  the  docks.  Similar  difficulties  must  be  felt  elsewhere, 
and  the  multiplication  of  these  large  and  deep-draught  ships  must  be 
accompanied  by  large  expenditure  on  dredging,  docks,  &c.  Already 
there  are  indications  of  what  will  become  necessary  if  the  big-ship 
policy  is  continued  ;  and  the  matter  requires  thorough  investigation. 
Finally,  in  regard  to  manoeuvring  power  further  information  is  required. 
There  are  in  circulation  rumours  that  the  capabilities  of  the  Dread- 
nought are  inferior  to  those  of  her  predecessors  ;  these  must  give 
cause  for  anxiety  if  they  are  correct.  It  is  a  matter  for  great  regret 
that  the  Dreadnought  has  not  been  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Royal  Sovereign  class,  the  Majestic,  and  other  new  battleship  types 
were  treated.  They  were  attached  to  fleets  in  active  commission 
under  the  command  of  experienced  admirals,  and  were  thoroughly 
tested  at  sea  and  in  steam  tactics  alongside  their  predecessors  and 
under  identical  conditions.  In  no  other  way  can  a  conclusive  opinion 
be  formed  as  to  the  suitability  of  a  ship  for  taking  her  place  in  and 
working  with  a  fleet.  Apologists  for  the  type  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  its  superlative  merits  would  justify  its  multiplication 
even  if  the  manoeuvring  qualities  were  so  exceptional  that  vessels  of 
the  class  would  require  to  be  always  grouped  in  separate  squadrons. 
This  procedure  would  be  novel,  and  is  hardly  likely  to  find  favour 
with  responsible  authorities,  or  to  be  practicable  continuously  in  the 
emergencies  of  a  naval  war. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  desires  to  state  that  the  opinions  he  has 
endeavoured  to  express  and  support  in  the  preceding  pages  are  shared 
by  many  naval  officers  of  great  experience  and  high  authority.  Some 
of  these  have  already  made  known  their  dissent  from  the  recent 
British  policy  in  ship-construction  ;  others  are  not  in  a  position  to 
do  so  at  present.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  policy  is  justified  by  the 
practically  universal  adoption  of  its  main  features  by  the  responsible 
authorities  of  foreign  navies.  There  is  weight  in -this  argument,  no 
doubt ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  supreme 
position  occupied  by  the  British  Navy  has  resulted  in  its  lead  being 
followed  generally  for  many  years  past.  In  the  case  of  the  Dreadnought, 
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moreover,  such  claims  to  superiority  were  made  by  responsible 
authorities  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Press,  and  such  assertions  of  the 
disclassing  of  previous  types  were  put  forward,  that  it  was  only 
natural  for  possible  rivals  who  were  then  far  behind  in  the  con- 
struction of  those  previous  types  to  rush  into  the  construction  of  the 
new  type.  Germany,  in  particular,  has  taken  this  course,  and  it  has 
become  the  fashion  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  numbers  of  British 
and  German  Dreadnoughts  and  Invincibles  and  to  estimate  the  relative 
forces  of  the  British  and  German  navies  at  selected  dates,  as  if  only 
ships  of  the  new  type  counted  and  their  predecessors  were  of  very 
subordinate  importance.  Not  a  few  high  authorities,  however,  are  of 
opinion  that  some  vessels  of  preceding  types  are  individually  superior 
in  fighting  efficiency  to  the  Dreadnought  type,  and  for  a  given  expendi- 
ture a  larger  number  of  such  vessels  can  be  produced.  Blind  per- 
sistence in  our  recent  policy,  without  further  comparison  of  types,  is 
therefore  undesirable.  It  would  be  foolish  to  plunge  into  a  costly 
competition  with  the  German  •  Programme  and  to  construct  large 
numbers  of '  improved  '  Dreadnoughts  without  further  inquiry.  Within 
three  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  Dreadnought,  and  before 
adequate  experience  with  that  vessel  as  a  unit  in  a  fleet,  the  displace- 
ment tonnages  of  her  successors  have  been  considerably  increased. 
If  it  be  admitted  to  be  necessary  to  concentrate  in  individual  battle- 
ships the  greatest  possible  offensive  and  defensive  powers,  it  follows 
that  there  must  be  successive  additions  to  size  and  cost.  The  St. 
Vincents  have  a  Navy  List  displacement  of  19,250  tons — 1350  tons 
larger  than  the  Dreadnought — and  were  said  by  Lord  Tweedmouth 
to  be  '  a  great  advance '  on  the  Temeraires  of  18,600  tons,  which  he 
described  as  '  infinitely  better  '  ships  than  the  Dreadnought.  Where 
is  this  progress  in  size  and  cost  of  warships  to  end  ?  What  considera- 
tions are  to  fix  the  upper  limits  of  displacement  draught  and  expendi- 
ture ?  The  case  of  warship  design  obviously  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  swift  passenger  steamships.  In  mercantile  ships  the  test  of 
commercial  profit  or  loss  and  of  suitable  port  accommodation  can  be 
applied,  and  so  limits  of  size  and  cost  can  be  fixed.  Modern  passenger 
steamers  are  really  swift  and  luxurious  floating  hotels,  unfitted  for 
use  as  fighting  machines.  Limits  of  draught  of  water  can  be  accepted 
for  them  which  would  involve  serious  disabilities  and  limitations 
in  warships.  Warships  and  merchant  ships  are  essentially  different 
in  design  because  they  are  intended  for  radically  different  services, 
and  are  exposed  to  different  risks. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  subject  was  exhaustively  considered  by 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  aided  by  a  special  Committee  on  Designs, 
before  the  Dreadnought  and  Invincible  classes  were  ordered,  and  that 
the  conditions  of  naval  warfare  remain  unchanged.  The  writer  is  of 
opinion  that  any  impartial  reader  who  peruses  the  official  Report  of 
£he  work  done  by  that  Committee  will  be  convinced  that  the  inquiry 
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made  was  not  exhaustive,  nor  marked  by  the  deliberate  investigation 
essential  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  of  great  difficulty  and  supreme 
importance.  He  recognises  the  right  of  the  Admiralty  to  select  the 
types  of  warships  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  British 
Navy.  He  has  endeavoured  to  state  the  case  fairly  for  and  against 
the  new  types,  and  he  ventures  to  believe  that  a  case  for  further  inquiry 
has  been  made  out. 

W.  H.  WHITE. 
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GENERAL    GORDON 

A     PERSONAL     REMINISCENCE 


MY  acquaintance  with  General  Gordon,  which  soon  became  a  fast 
friendship,  began  in  April  1880.  He  had  been  appointed  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Viceroy  of  India,  and  I  was  at  that  time  acting  in  a 
similar  capacity  to  Lord  Hartington,  who  was  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the44th  of  May  1880  Gordon  sailed  for  India,  and  my  brother, 
who  was  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Ripon,  sailed  with  him.  They  became 
very  intimate,  and  Gordon  gave  him  a  little  volume,  Clarke's  Scrip- 
ture Promises,  and  wrote  in  it,  '  To  my  dear  and  honest  young  friend 
Eugene  L.  Brett,  3  June,  1880.' 

It  was  the  day  that  Gordon  resigned  his  post  as  Private  Secre- 
tary. On  the  2nd  of  July  he  arrived  at  Pekin,  and  was  soon  engaged 
in  helping  his  old  friend,  Li  Hung  Chang,  who,  as  an  advocate  of 
peace,  was  in  imminent  danger  from  the  War  Party  in  China. 

Gordon  returned  to  England  in  November.  Early  in  the  following 
month  he  came  to  see  me  at  the  India  Office,  and  from  that  time' 
onwards  was  constantly  in  and  out  of  my  house  in  Tilney  Street. 
He  would  generally  come  in  the  morning,  a  queer  figure,  with  a  loose 
comforter  round  his  throat,  and  a  hat — by  no  means  a  good  one — 
tilted  back  on  his  head  ;  the  eternal  cigarette  between  his  lips.  He 
was  of  small  stature — very  small,  like  so  many  great  men — and  of 
spare  figure.  He  would  have  passed  unnoticed  anywhere,  except 
for  his  eyes,  which  were  of  that  peculiar  steel-like  blue  common  to 
enthusiastic  natures,  more  especially  when  the  enthusiast  is  a  soldier. 
He  would  lounge  into  the  library,  and  stand — for  he  hardly  ever 
cared  to  sit — for  hours  at  a  time,  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  or 
walking  up  and  down  the  room. 

His  talk  was  as  fresh  as  a  spring  morning,  full  of  humour,  and 
his  language  as  simple  as  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Complexity  of  thought,  confusion  of  ideas,  prolixity  of  speech, 
were  impossible  to  him.  He  saw  with  wonderful  clearness,  perhaps 
sometimes  not  very  far. 

He  detested  cant,  and  although  he  could  be  strangely  indignant, 
and  was  deeply  roused  by  faithlessness,  his  charity  knew  no  bounds. 
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Repentance  made  up,  in  his  eyes,  for  every  crime.  •  Hence  his  judg- 
ment of  men  was  variable,  and  often  appeared  inconsistent.  Although 
it  occasionally  amused  him  to  be  deceived,  he  was  rarely  taken  in. 

His  religion  was  never  obtruded,  but  it  was  as  much  part  of  his 
daily  life  as  smoking  cigarettes.  He  literally  walked  with  God,  and  if 
it  were  not  disrespectful,  one  might  almost  say  arm  in  arm  with  Him. 

Our  first  talks  were  about  India,  for  I  was  then  much  absorbed 
in  the  questions  relating  to  that  Empire,  which  were  of  primary 
interest — the  settlement  of  Afghanistan  and  Indian  finance. 

Gordon  was  a  rigid  economist,  and  it  was  on  financial  grounds 
mainly  that  he  favoured  the  retirement  from  Kandahar : 

The  strong  point  of  the  Government  vis-a-ris  Kandahar  (he  wrote)  is  the 
expense.  Let  them  say  to  the  Opposition,  Will  you  tax  the  people  of  England 
to  keep  Kandahar  ?  The  Opposition  will  not  answer  this. 

His  solution  of  all  Frontier  difficulties  was  an  agreement  with 
Russia  : 

I  forgot  to  mention  one  point  that  I  think  of  great  importance — to  have  a 
Russian  Envoy  with  the  Court  of  the  Viceroy,  and  an  English  Envoy  with 
Kaufmann.  A  great  many  misunderstandings  would  then  be  avoided.  We  are 
certainly  strong  enough  to  allow  this,  if  Russia  asks  it. 

He  was  constantly  railing  at  what  he  considered  an  extravagant 
scale  of  expenditure  upon  pay  and  allowances : 

I  would  not  alter  the  pay  of  the  private  soldier  in  India,  but  I  should  make 
an  onslaught  on  other  ranks.  The  cutting  down  must  be  done  from  home,  in 
conjunction  with  Baring  (now  Lord  Cromer,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  one 
strong  and  able  man  in  India)  ;  and  as  with  the  present  high  pay  there  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  grumbling,  with  the  lower  rate  they  would  have  something 
to  grumble  for.  It  is  a  pity  not  to  have  a  cause  for  everything. 

In  January  1881  Gordon  wrote  to  me  at  great  length  upon  the 
necessity  for  economical  administration  in  India,  especially  in  view 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  Opium  Duty,  which  he  believed  to  be 
inevitable  : 

Did  Lord  Northbrook  show  you  a  paper  on  Aden  I  sent  him  ?  Aden,  above 
all  places,  wants  looking  to.  There  are  three  colonels  or  lieut. -colonels  of  R.A. 
there,  and  a  colonel  R.E.  Singapore  has  a  captain  R.A.  and  a  lieutenant  R.E. 
All  these  holes  and  corners  want  routing  out.  They  remind  one  of  the  sentry 
in  the  Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  who  had  been  put  on  by  the  Empress 
Catherine  to  watch  a  rose,  and  has  been  kept  on  ever  since. 

The  Commanders -in-Chief  of  the  two  Presidencies,  Madras  and  Bombay, 
get  6000/.  a  year,  and  are  an  immense  luxury.  The  post  is  a  very  subordinate 
one.  Many  Governors  of  Colonies  do  not  get  this  salary.  I  am  sure  that  an 
enormous  saving  could  be  made  in  Indian  finance  by  working  on  the  following 
lines  : — 

(1)  Disbelieve,   or  believe  with  some  degree  of  mistrust,   all  that  Indian 
military  officials  say  about  impossibilities.     Ditto  with  respect  to  civilians,  in  a 
lesser  degree. 

(2)  Judge  everything  for  yourself  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view,  and  with 
a  view  to  involve  the  higher  native  class  in  the  success  or  failure  of  your  govern- 
ment. 
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(3)  Do  not  believe  that  because  you  have  not  been  in  India  you  cannot  be 
capable  of  forming  an  idea  on  the  great  topics.  This,  you  will  be  told,  is  the  case, 
and  it  is  the  barrier  that  is  always  raised  to  any  improvement. 

The  Chinese,  I  feel  sure,  whenever  they  feel  themselves  strong  enough, 
will  denounce  the  importation  of  opium,  and  they  will  never  consider  us  sincerely 
their  friends  as  long  as  opium  is  imported.  I  had  some  conversation  with 
Li  Hung  Chang  about  the  improvement  of  the  Chinese  forces,  and  I  asked  him 
what  the  Chinese  would  do,  if  they  had  sufficient  forces,  with  respect  to  the 
opium  traffic. 

He  was  decided  in  his  remarks  that  they  would  refuse  it.  Therefore, 
without  going  into  the  question  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  we  may  regard 
it  as  certain  that  the  power  only  is  wanting,  not  the  will,  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  Government  to  stop  the  importation. 

Can  India  afford  to  give  it  up  ?  Well,  it  cannot  with  its  lavish  expenses  ; 
but,  from  what  I  hear,  the  revenue  from  it  is  much  less  than  is  generally  stated. 

Gordon's  zeal  for  economy,  however,  did  not  blind  him  to  the 
curious  inconsistencies  of  our  administration,  for  from  Aden  he  wrote 
to  me  : 

The  Red  Sea  demands  a  great  deal  more  attention  than  it  has  had.  Will 
you  explain  to  me  how  it  is  that  our  poor  sailors  and  naval  men  are  cooped 
up  in  cramped,  close  gunboats  at  Aden,  Zanzibar,  India,  and  China,  and  that 
they  get  not  one  sou  more  than  their  confreres  in  the  Channel,  while  our  officers 
get  such  immense  increased  pay  in  India  ? 

What  is  the  real  defence  of  England  ?  Army  or  Navy  ?  And  why  should 
this  anomaly  exist  ?  It  does  seem  extraordinary. 

I  have  met  some  ardent  advocates  of  the  '  Blue  Water  School '  in 
my  time,  but  none  ever  surpassed  in  strenuous  faith  this  soldier, 
whose  love  nevertheless  of  our  small  Army  was  very  intense. 

When  in  Mauritius,  in  June  1881,  he  was  for  ever  railing  against 
the  folly  of  the  scheme  for  the  defence  of  that  island.  '  The  four 
hundred  men  there,'  he  used  to  say,  '  were  expensive  and  useless.' 

The  idea  that  these  four  hundred  men  could  defend  an  island 
five  times  as  big  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  absurd.  All  that  was 
required  was  two  hundred  men  to  defend  the  sea  forts  at  Port  Louis, 
if  these  forts  were  properly  armed,  which  then  was  not  the  case,  and 
the  balance  of  the  money  thus  saved  should  be  given  '  to  the  crews 
of  four  Alphabet  gunboats  with  38-ton  guns,  and  these  four,  with 
the  tugs  of  the  Harbour  duly  manned,  and  two  torpedo  launches, 
would  make  a  powerful  squadron  which  would  prevent  any  landing 
on  the  isle.  It  would  make  us  very  strong  in  these  seas.'  His  eye 
was  always  on  the  sea  : 

The  Red  Sea  (he  writes)  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  us,  also  the  Persian 
Gulf.  For,  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  could  land  arms  and  a  few  officers,  and  by 
a  little  expenditure  of  money  we  could  bring  those  warlike  tribes  on  to  the 
flank  of  Russia  advancing  on  Afghanistan,  and  we  should  risk  nothing. 

He  used  to  lay  stress  on  the  immense  value,  according  to  his  view, 
of  stations  in  the  Eastern  Seas  : 
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Taking  Mauritius,  with  its  large  French  population,  the  Cape  with  it$,ever- 
conflicting  elements,  Hong  Kong  with  its  vast  population  of  Chinese,  Singapore 
and  Penang  with  ditto,  does  it  not  strike  you  that  if  at  suitable  spots  we  can 
establish  fortified  coaling-stations,  without  the  detrimental  accompaniment  of 
population,  who  may  be  with  us  or  against  us,  but  who  at  any  time  are  a  nuisance, 
we  should  do  well  ? 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  argue  strongly  in  favour  of  taking  an  island 
in  the  Chagos  group,  of  which  he  drew  an  admirable  little  pen  and 
ink  sketch.  He  described  it  as  :  'A  crescent  shaped,  or  rather  horse- 
shoe shaped,  isle '  with  forty-two  feet  of  water  at  the  entrance  of  a 
harbour  half  a  mile  in  width.  Here  he  proposed  to  establish  what 
he  called  a  Maritime  Fortress,  with  all  the  advantage  of  providing 
'  no  temptation  to  colonists,'  and  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  '  strategic 
point  of  great  importance  vis-a-vis  to  India,  Suez,  and  Singapore.' 

And  then  he  adds  :  '  It  is  wonderful  how  our  people  do  not  take 
up  the  view  of  our  forefathers.  The  latter  took  up  their  position 
at  all  the  salient  stopping-points  of  the  great  routes.  We  certainly 
hold  them,  but  we  are  hampered  by  colonial  sentiment  and  they 
have  almost  ceased  to  be  our  own.' 

The  illuminating  quality  of  Gordon's  mind  made  Imperial  strategy 
seem  a  very  simple  thing  to  him.  He  swept  dogmatic  theology 
and  strategical  detail  into  a  secondary  place.  Just  as  religion  was 
summed  up  by  him  into  the  simplest  of  all  transcendental  propositions, 
the  belief  in  God,  so,  in  his  view,  the  safety  of  our  country  and  the 
preservation  of  our  Empire  depended  simply  on  command  of  the  sea. 

I  cannot  exemplify  this  better  than  by  quoting  part  of  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  me  from  Port  Louis  on  the  22nd  of  August  1881  : 

Thanks  for  your  letter  15  July,  received  20  August,  also  for  your  question 
to  Dilke  ;  you  could  do  no  more.  I  would  with  pleasure  let  France  or  Italy 
take  Tripoli  ;  it  could  not  hurt  us  in  any  way,  for  we  could  easily  take  it  from 
them  if  we  maintain  our  supremacy  at  sea.  The  occupation  of  those  lands, 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  are  so  many  drains  of  men  and  money  for  the  countries  which 
occupy  them.  They  can  never  do  much  more  than  pay  their  way,  even  if  they 
do  that.  Their  occupation  is  a  weakness,  not  a  strength,  to  the  Mother  Country. 

The  occupation  of  Biserta,  or  of  any  other  place  in  the  Mediterranean, 
signifies  not  a  jot,  as  long  as  we  have  the  command  of  the  sea.  If  we  lost  that, 
then  we  would  lose  Malta  and  the  Canal.  Depend  on  it,  it  is  very  much  better 
to  let  France  and  Italy  take  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Syria,  and  for  us  to  keep  a  firm, 
distinct  hold  on  Egypt,  than  it  would  be  to  oppose  them.  The  annexation  of 
those  lands  are  decidedly  awakening  influences  which  will  become  open  sores 
to  the  annexing  countries.  I  would  say,  Do  not  take  Egypt  ;  keep  a  grip  over 
it,  and  give  its  people  free  institutions,  first  breaking  up  its  wretched  crew  of 
an  army.  Do  not  annex  it.  You  only  weaken  yourself  in  doing  so  ;  but  do 
not  let  others  interfere  with  your  policy  there.  This  could  be  agreed  upon 
between  France,  Italy,  and  England.  Suppose  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Syria  annexed, 
France,  England,  and  Italy  would  be  ensemble  against  all  Powers,  who  could 
do  nothing.  But  then,  I  say,  see  that  your  naval  power  is  supreme.  England 
falls  with  a  failure  of  that  power.  France  by  annexing  Tunis  has  added  to  her 
difficulties  and  opened  another  weak  place  for  her  enemies  to  attack.  She  has 
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just  dbne  what  England  might  wish  her  to  do  ;  but  England  ought  not,  at 
Berlin,  to  have  been  double-faced  about  it.  Why,  it  would  cost  us  nothing  if 
supreme  at  sea  to  drive  them  out  in  a  fortnight  by  raising  the  population. 

Look  at  India :  it  dictates  our  policy  entirely,  and,  whatever  advantages 
it  gives  us,  it  certainly  hampers  us.  Tunis  will  do  this  far  more  effectually  for 
France.  France  will  be  much  more  vulnerable  with  her  new  acquisition,  if  we 
keep  command  of  the  sea. 

I  would  put  in  Syria,  for  I  want  some  other  nation  to  help  us  to  bar  the 
advance  of  Russia  in  this  direction.  It  could  not  matter  to  us  who  held  Syria, 
if  we  had  command  of  the  sea. 

I  look  on  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt  and  Persian  Gulf  as  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  be  under  our  control ;  not  to  annex,  but  to  be  supreme  therein. 

As  for  the  other  parts,  they  are  much  better  to  be  in  French  or  Italian  hands, 
for  through  those  places  they  present  vulnerable  points  of  attack,  if  we  keep 
command  of  the  sea.  To  keep  command  of  the  sea,  we  have  to  take,  first,  the 
Home  and  Mediterranean  fleets,  which,  I  suppose,  are  formidable  enough,  and 
of  which  I  say  nothing.  Second,  the  Chinese  and  Pacific  stations,  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Cape  stations.  Each  of  these  stations  should  have  regular  fortified 
asylums,  their  lairs,  where  our  ships  could  get  all  they  want  and  to  which 
they  would  repair,  etc.  These  points,  once  fixed,  ought  to  be  supplied  with  a 
flotilla  of  fast,  heavily  armed  light  draft  gunboats,  so  that  when  the  fleet  was 
away  these  gunboats  could  meet  a  hostile  squadron  in  shallow  waters,  and 
prevent  the  lairs  being  captured  by  land  forces.  If  you  can  get  from  Lord 
Northbrook  the  report  on  defence  of  these  seas,  which  we  have  just  drawn  up, 
you  will  see  all  the  detail  of  this  scheme  ;  I  have  not  a  copy  to  send  you.  My 
idea  would  be  to  make  strong  naval  depots  in  each  of  the  great  seas  ;  and  I 
think  that  by  a  re-arrangement  of  the  funds  now  paid  you  could  do  this  at  no 
extra  expense  to  the  Government.  Reduce  the  troops  and  add  to  the  Navy.  To 
my  mind,  the  troops  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  they  should. 

About  this  time  he  was  full  of  sorrows  over  our  disasters  at  Ulundi, 
Laing's  Nek  and  Majuba.  The  '  58th  Regt.'  was  quartered  at  Mauritius, 
and  he  must  have  di'scussed  over  and  over  again  with  the  officers  of 
that  regiment  our  South  African  misfortunes,  for  he  wrote  frequently 
to  me,  and  at  great  length,  the  opinions  he  had  formed  of  the  tactics 
of  Colley  and  the  shortcomings  of  the  Staff.  For  the  purposes  of  South 
African  warfare  he  expressed  a  firm  and  unwavering  opinion  that 
'  mounted  men  '  were  essential.  Large  forces  of  infantry,  he  thought, 
were  a  mistake,  and  artillery,  he  repeats  over  and  over  again,  '  was 
useless,  would  always  be  useless,  and  was  a  cause1  of  delay  and  danger, 
and  that  had  the  Boers  pushed  on  at  Ingogo  all  the  guns  would  have 
been  taken.' 

His  view  of  the  events  which  followed  Majuba  was  put  in  a  note 
of  two  lines  to  me,  written  from  the  Mauritius  and  dated  21st  October 
1881,  after  seeing  some  division  list  of  the  House  of  Commons  : 

'  So  you  would  not  vote  on  the  Transvaal  question.     Quite  right. 

'  Yours  sincerely, 

'  C.  E.  GORDON.' 

Yet  no  heart  ever  beat  with  deeper  sympathy  for  subject  races 
*  struggling  to  be  free  '  than  his. 

I  remember  well  the  fiery  accents  in  which  he  denounced  the 
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revival  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  Soudan,  after  receiving  a  letter  from 
his  old  lieutenant,  Gessi,  describing  how  much  of  the  work  which 
Gordon  had  spent  years  in  .doing  had  been  undone.  And  later,  from 
Havre,  on  his  way  to  the  Mauritius,  he  wrote  to  me  lamenting  that  the 
British  Government  had  not  insisted  on  setting  up  a  representative 
chamber  in  Egypt,  with  which  they  might  have  dealt,  instead  of  having 
to  *  transact  with  Tewfik  and  a  crew  of  Pashas.' 

One  letter  he  heads  with  the  words  :  '  Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of 
the  people  from  David.  How  ?  By  sympathy  with  them.'  And  he 
goes  on  to  lay  stress  upon  what  he  considered  radically  wrong  in  the 
'  Control '  and  *  Consuls  Departments  ' ;  that  they  worked  too  much 
for  the  Bondholders  and  for  the  Egyptian  Ministers  and  not  for  the 
people.  No  attempt,  he  declared,  was  being  made  to  raise  the  morals 
of  the  people,  with  the  consequence  that,  '  like  our  Government  in 
India,  if  we  withdrew  the  pressure  of  the  Consuls  and  Controllers 
everything  would  relapse  into  the  former  state.' 

He  always  considered  de  Lesseps  an  evil  genius  foi  Egypt  from 
his  '  bondholding  interests  and  great  diplomatic  power  in  every 
European  State.' 

Affiliate,  he  kept  on  insisting,  the  native  courts  to  the  Mixed 
Tribunals,  and  by  this  means  gain  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  and  he 
ends  one  of  his  most  striking  letters  with  these  words  :  '  To  govern 
men  there  is  but  one  way,  and  it  is  eternal  truth,  "  Get  into  their 
skins,"  that  is,  try  and  realise  their  feelings  and  to  do  to  others  as 
you  would  they  should  do  to  you.  This  is  the  true  secret.' 

As  he  left  Marseilles  in  May  1881  he  wrote  piteously  about  the 
Soudan,  in  consequence  of  the  appeals  he  had  received  from  his  old 
friends  and  associates  there : 

Is  it  quite  hopeless  to  expect  any  aegis  of  protection  to  be  placed  over  the 
poor  people  of  the  Soudan  ?  It  only  needs  a  word  from  Tewfik  in  order  to  stop 
the  outrages  on  these  people.  That  our  Government  can  be  so  ignorant,  or 
else  so  insouciant,  is  astonishing.  I  feel  the  bitterness  I  felt  when  in  the  Soudan 
at  these  oppressions,  and  have  to  fall  back  on  my  old  text,  '  If  thou  seest  the 
oppressors  of  the  wicked,  marvel  not  at  it,  for  the  Higher  than  the  Highest 
observeth  it.'  Always  remember  that  it  is  by  little  acts  of  justice  costing 
nothing  by  which  our  country  is  blessed,  and  by  which  the  evil  results  arising 
from  our  selfish  greed  are  palliated.  Good-bye  ;  I  know  it  is  no  use  talking  or 
writing. 

Gordon's  belief  in  the  virtues  of  representative  institutions  was 
one  of  the  most  curious  traits  in  his  character.  It  is  rare  that  men 
who  have  spent  most  of  their  lives  among  Eastern  races,  or  in  deserts, 
have  much  faith  in  what  they  generally  regard  as  the  shibboleths  of 
Western  civilisation. 

In  him  the  belief  was  genuine,  and  he  fretted  over  the  discontents 
of  the  French  population  of  Mauritius  and  the  hostility  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Irish  to  British  Rule. 

In  one  of  the  last  talks  I  had  with  him  before  he  left  for  Brussels 
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in  1882,  he  sketched  out  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap  in  the  form  of  a  diagram 
his  remedy  for  the  woes  of  Ireland.  It  was  Home  Rule  of  a  kind 
that  might  not  satisfy  the  zealous  protagonists  of  that  movement, 
but  Home  Rule  it  was  after  a  fashion.  He  proposed  that  County 
Councils  should  be  elected  by  what  was  practically  manhood  suffrage  ; 
that  every  County  Council  should  elect  representatives  to  serve  on 
what  he  called  a  Local  Government  Board,  and  that  to  this  Board 
should  be  delegated  the  control  of  the  internal  government  of  Ireland, 
legislative  and  administrative,  but  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  I  mention  this  to  show  how  constantly  his  thoughts 
ran  in  the  direction  of  self-government,  whether  for  Egyptian  Fellaheen 
or  Irish  peasants,  and  how  little  he  was  inclined  to  trust  in  the  good 
government  of  a  dominant  race.  He  was  interested  in  all  forms  of 
administration,  being  a  born  administrator  himself. 

He  described  to  me  once  a  custom  of  the  Chinese,  which  had 
made  a  great  impression  on  him,  under  which  men  who  belong  to 
the  College  of  Censors  travel  through  the  country  and  report  on  the 
deeds  of  the  Local  Authorities.  These  Censors  have  a  right  to  address 
the  Throne,  and  cannot  be  silenced.  They  arrive  in  some  city,  and 
remain  there,  observing  and  questioning.  The  Governor  may  offer 
them  civilities,  but  they  refuse  them,  and  thus  acquire  great  power. 

Even  the  Emperor  is  sometimes  denounced  by  them,  and  their  verdict  is 
final,  for  they  are  not  self-seekers.  These  Censors  attacked  my  friend  Li  Hung 
Chang,  so  I  recommended  they  should  be  smitten,  for  they  had  attacked  him 
unjustly,  because  he  knew  and  had  said  that  China  could  not  fight  Russia. 

They  are  a  wonderful  set,  and  often  die  in  defence  of  their  rights.  They  are 
the  men  who  denounce  the  opium  trade.  Fanatics,  yet  humble,  they  seek  the 
welfare  of  their  country,  and  live  in  penury. 

This  passage,  full  of  admiration  for  these  seekers  after  truth,  but 
quite  relentless  when  they  happened  to  make  a  blunder,  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  that  extraordinary  compound  of  imagination  arid 
practical  good  sense  which  was  so  characteristic  of  Gordon's  mind. 

I  censored  Lord  Northbrook  to-day  (he  continued),  and  told  him  it  was 
mean  not  to  send  reinforcements  to  Evelyn  Baring  (now  Lord  Cromer),  who 
was  surrounded  by  Boers  ;  that  Baring  was  a  man  who,  if  he  was  not  supported, 
would  resign  ;  that  H.M.G.  had  put  him  there  (in  the  Indian  Council),  and 
ought  to  help  him  ;  and  that  he  was  worth  all  of  them  put  together. 

In  attempting  to  draw  this  picture  of  Gordon,  not  of  the  soldier 
and  hero,  but  of  the  man  and  friend,  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
one  of  the  earliest  letters  I  received  from  him.  Although  I  worked 
fairly 'hard  in  those  days,  and  was  completely  absorbed  in  Indian 
affairs,  Gordon  was  fond  of  rallying  me,  in  his  sly  humorous  way, 
upon  the  '  society  '  side  of  my  life. 

Sometimes  I  took  him  seriously,  and  would  argue  the  point  with 
him.  It  was  after  one  of  these  discussions  that  he  wrote  to  me  as 
follows  : 

Since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance  I  have  seen  a  desire  on 
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your  part  to  go  into  things  which  concern  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and  with 
that  desire  a  sentiment  of  not  consulting  expediency.  Why  do  you  not,  with 
those  of  the  rising  generation,  the  successors  of  Gladstone,  etc.,  form  some  sort 
of  community  and  acquaint  yourselves  with  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  our  relations 
with  the  Colonies  and  foreign  Powers,  and  thus  prepare  yourselves  for  the 
mantles  of  those  now  in  office  ? 

Now,  I  would  say — take  the  general  question  of  alliances,  and  ask  your- 
selves who  are  our  natural  allies — i.e.  those  who  are  less  interfered  with  by  our 
existence.  Think  that  out.  Then  ask  how  are  we  situated  with  respect  to 
nations  in  process  of  dissolution.  Would  it  be  better  to  let  them  dissolve,  or 
to  prevent  it,  and  in  what  way,  etc.  You  must  know  that,  as  a  rule,  our 
Ministers  are  a  hand-to-mouth  set ;  enough  for  the  day  its  evil  is  their  maxim. 
They  have  a  lack-lustre  eye  for  anything  which  does  not  press.  They  like 
not  any  opposition.  They  are  much  '  clerk  '  and  *  official '  ridden. 

I  think  if  you  and  some  of  the  younger  men  were  to  abandon  your  fearful 
treats,  your  dinner-parties,  etc.,  you  could  come  to  some  definite  platform  and 
work  on  it. 

It  would  indeed  be  absurd  for  me  to  give  you  a  platform,  but  any  denned 
platform  would  be  better  than  drifting.  Some  of  those  who  joined  your  party 
might  in  the  recess  go  to  India,  China,  or  the  Cape  and  collect  information. 

That  is  what  I  would  say  if  I  belonged  to  your  group.  France  and  China 
are  our  natural  allies.  Remove  all  bothers  with  them.  What  bothers  exist  ? 
How  to  deal  with  them  ?  State  of  affairs  in  Africa,  Tunis,  Morocco,  West  Coast, 
Cape,  Zanzibar,  Egypt.  If  you  and  some  of  the  other  rising  men  would  study 
these  things  and  would  agree  on  a  definite  policy,  you  would  have  great  weight. 
It  is  certainly  worth  it.  I  declare  we  shall  come  to  grief  from  laziness  and 
ignorance,  though  the  knowledge  is  at  our  door.  Six  united  men  with  honest 
intentions  would  carry  enormous  weight.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  recess 
you  must  not  go  to  Scotland  and  shoot,  but  must  go  to  the  Colonies.  I  would 
have  a  regular  department  for  each  of  you,  and  no  needy  man  should  be  engaged. 

Excuse  me  writing  so  freely. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  E.  GOEDON. 

P.S. — Depend  upon  it,  a  well-intentioned  man,  seeking  not  his  own  advantage, 
is  capable  of  judging  any  military,  civil,  financial,  or  political  question  (as  well 
as  the  most  experienced  Minister)  in  its  great  aspects. 

Such  was  the  force  of  Gordon's  whimsical  personality  that  his 
words  carried  weight  altogether  beyond  their  intrinsic  value.  This 
letter  was  shown  to  several  friends,  and  I  well  remember  the  effect 
it  produced  upon  the  mind  of  Lord  Grey,  the  present  Governor- General 
of  Canada,  although  he  has  probably  forgotten  it  long  ago. 

In  January  1884,  after  his  interviews  with  Lord  Hartington  and 
Lord  Granville,  Gordon  came  for  the  last  time  to  Tilney  Street.  He 
was  leaving  for  Brussels.  I  can  see  him  now,  with  his  muffler  and 
his  worn  coat,  walking  about  the  nursery  with  my  eldest  son  in  his 
arms. 

From  Brussels  he  wrote  : 

Brocklehurst  is  here  with  me.  Government  and  authorities  have  been 
exceedingly  kind,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  them,  for  I  have 
often  worried  them,  and  they  have  decided  to  let  me  stay  in  H.M.S. 
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I  may  say,  I  fear — for  people  have  been  too  kind.  Did  you  ever  read  The 
Ring  of  Polycratea.  ? 

'  Would'st  thou  escape  the  coming  ill 
Implore  the  dread  Invisible 
Thy  sweets  to  sour.' 

Good-bye.     I  will  never  forget  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  E.  GORDON. 

Two  months  later  he  wrote  to  me  from  Khartoum.  It  was  the  last 
letter  I  received  in  that  quaint  small  handwriting  : 

Thanks  for  your  letter  received  to-day  (he  wrote  on  the  3rd  of  March  1884). 
1  am  sorry  you  worry  about  me,  for,  D.V.,  I  am  all  right.  I  am  comforted  that 
if  I  try  and  do  my  best  one  cannot  fail.  As  for  Zebehr,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
he  was  here.  He  alone  can  ride  the  Soudan  horse,  and  if  they  do  not  send  him 
I  am  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  my  life  up  here. 

Bear  this  in  mind,  that  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  any  compromise  between 
H.M.G.  and  the  Pasha  tribe.  I  know  it  by  experience,  and  I  smite  them  with 
unrelenting  severity,  because  I  know  it  is  hopeless  to  try  and  mollify  them. 
I  rejoice  hi  so  doing.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  work  with  them.  I  wish  our  Govern- 
ment would  see  this.  A  French  Consul  will  be  here  in  two  days.  He  will  not 
bother  me.  We  must  evacuate  the  Soudan.  It  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  a 
year  the  slaves  up  here  will  rise  and  will  emancipate  themselves.  What  a 
wonderful  denouement,  and  how  my  prayers  will  have  been  heard  ! 

He  added  a  few  messages  to  my  family,  to  his  friend  Colonel 
Brocklehurst,  and  to  Lord  Hartington.  This  was  the  end. 

I  have  not  set  out  with  the  intention  of  describing  fully  or  of 
attempting  to  discuss  the  character  of  General  Gordon.  He  stands 
above  analysis  and  beyond  discussion. 

I  have  ventured  to  give  to  any  reader  of  these  pages  an  aspect 
of  Gordon  in  his  own  words — words  which  he  would  have  had  no 
objection  to  speak  from  the  housetops. 

His  letters,  like  his  conversation,  were  full  of  humorous  sallies, 
often  at  the  expense  of  public  men,  and  sometimes  of  private  friends. 
These  are  sacred,  under  the  seal  of  friendship. 

There  have  been  attempts  made  to  belittle  him,  and  to  deprive 
him  of  some  of  the  lustre  which  his  life  and  death  shed  upon  our 
country.  *  The  greatest  gift  a  hero  leaves  his  race  is  to  have  been  a 
hero.' 

It  is  true  that  he  took  small  account  of  the  *  great  ones  of  the  earth.' 
I  am  not  sifre  that  he  possessed  what  is  called  a  '  dress  suit.'  He  was 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  at  an  evening  party,  but  he  was  seen  to 
walk  hand  in  hand  with  street  arabs.  He  knew  the  Bible  by  heart, 
and  the  fear  of  man  was  not  in  him.  Faithlessness  was  in  his  eyes  the 
worst  of  crimes.  I  am  sure  that  he  went  to  his  death  as  to  a  feast. 

Many  lies  have  been  told  of  him.  Even  his  moral  character  has 
not  been  spared. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  failed  to  do  his  duty,  and  he  has  been 
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called  an  inebriate.  These  accusations  are  absurdly  false.  But 
suppose  they  were  true. 

Some  of  us  remember  the  terrible  and  lacerating  words  with  which 
one  of  the  gentlest  spirits  of  the  Victorian  age  crushed  to  the  earth 
a  man  who  had  ventured  to  defame  Father  Damien  : 

'  Suppose  these  things  were  true,'  he  wrote.  '  Is  it  growing  at  all 
clear  to  you  what  a  picture  you  have  drawn  of  your  own  heart  ? 
I  will  try  yet  once  again  to  make  it  clearer.  You  had  a  father  :  sup- 
pose this  tale  were  about  him,  and  some  informant  brought  it  to  you, 
proof  in  hand  :  I  am  not  making  too  high  an  estimate  of  your  emotional 
nature  when  I  suppose  you  would  regret  the  circumstance  ?  That  you 
would  feel  the  tale  of  frailty  the  more  keenly  since  it  shamed  the 
author  of  your  days  ?  And  that  the  last  thing  you  would  do  would 
be  to  publish  it  in  the  religious  Press  ? 

'  Well,  the  man  who  tried  to  do  what  Damien  did  is  my  father 
and  the  father  of  the  man  at  the  Apia  bar,  and  the  father  of  all  who 
love  goodness  ;  and  he  was  your  father  too,  if  God  had  given  you  the 
grace  to  see  it.' 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis  Gordon's  statue  stands  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  Nelson  Column.  Both  these  men  claimed 
that  they  had  tried  to  do  their  duty,  and  not  vainly.  Nelson  had 
many  frailties ;  Gordon  had  but  few. 

But,  few  or  many,  Gordon  is  the  father  of  every  patriotic  man  and 
woman  of  English  blood.  Especially  is  he  the  father  of  the  poor 
and  humble  children  whom  he  loved,  and  he  is  the  father  of  every 
one  of  his  detractors,  '  if  God  had  given  them  the  grace  to  see  it.' 

ESHER. 
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CONVERSATIONS    WITH  ZOBEIR   PASHA 
AT  GIBRALTAR 


I  FOUND  myself  lately  in  a  company  of  average  citizens  where  Lord 
Cromer's  account  and  investigation  of  Gordon's  proceedings  and 
character  were  freely  canvassed.  It  was  asserted  by  a  minority  that 
Lord  Cromer  was  bound  to  tell  the  truth,  an  amendment  to  leave 
but  all  the  words  after  *  was  '  and  to  insert  the  words  4  well  advised 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  what  he  thought  *  not  being  accepted. 
The  majority  disapproved.  They  held  Lord  Cromer's  estimate  of 
Gordon  to  be  grudging,  overdone  with  the  '  nicely  calculated  less  or 
more,'  and  his  moral  reflections  to  be  trite. 

It  may  be  that,  having  regard  to  this  particular  man,  and  to  these 
particular  events,  Lord  Cromer's  method  may  be  commonplace  and 
his  attitude  a  little  usher-like.  But  Lord  Cromer  is  a  man  of  affairs 
dealing  with  the  hard  facts  of  history ;  he  is  surely  entitled  to  deal 
with  them  in  his  own  way ;  and  a  passage  I  lately  came  across  in 
one  of  Hume's  Essays  is  to  the  point.1 

Some  of  Zobeir  Pasha's  comments  and  notions  about  the  trans- 
actions we  associate  with  the  conspicuous  memory  of  General  Gordon 
may,  in  their  turn,  be  of  interest  now  that  Lord  Cromer's  book  is 
attracting  so  much  and  such  deserved  attention.  I  can  at  all  events 
give  them  first  hand. 

Before  going  further  I  had  better  explain  the  nature  of  my 
own  connection  with  Zobeir  Pasha  at  the  time  of  his  detention  at 
Gibraltar  in  1885  and  1886.  He  was  lodged  in  the  Governor's  cottage, 
the  summer  dtpendance  of  Government  House,  perched  on  the  bold 
cliffs  between  Europa  Point  and  Catalan  Bay,  overlooking  the  Straits. 
You  could  throw  a  stone  into  the  sea  from  the  verandah ;  soi 
people  could,  anyhow.  The  establishment  was  placed  in  charge  of 
officer  of  the  garrison,  whose  duties  were  to  administer  all  monej 

1  Nothing  requires  greater  nicety  in  our  inquiries  concerning  human  affaii 
than  to  distinguish  exactly  what  is  owing  to  chance  and  what  proceeds  froi 
causes ;  nor  is  there  any  subject  in  which  an  author  is  more  liable  to  decen 
himself  by  false  subtleties  and  requirements.  To  say  that  any  event  is  derh 
from  chance  cuts  short  all  further  inquiry  concerning  it,  and  leaves  the  writer  in 
same  state  of  ignorance  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  when  the  event  is  suj 
to  proceed  from  certain  and  stable  causes,  he  may  then  display  his  ingenuity  ii 
assigning  these  causes. 
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allowed  by  the  Treasury  for  Zobeir's  housekeeping  and  other  expenses, 
to  forward  and  receive  his  correspondence  through  defined  authorities, 
to  attend  to  his  wishes,  so  far  as  might  be,  and  (upon  this  Sir  John 
Adye,  the  Governor,  laid  a  particular  stress  to  me)  to  try  to  observe 
such  friendly  relations  as  might  mitigate  a  banishment  from  home 
and  kindred.  I  happened  to  be  quartered  at  Gibraltar  with  the 
3rd  Battalion  Kifle  Brigade  at  the  time,  and  early  in  December  1885 
I  took  over  these  duties,  which  I  resigned  on  the  10th  of  March  1886, 
when  I  went  home  on  leave.  Thus  for  three  months  I  saw  a  great 
deal  of  Zobeir  Pasha. 

At  first  Zobeir  used  only  to  tell  me  of  the  moving  adventures  of 
his  old  life  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal ;  but  as  we  came  to  know  each  other 
better  we  used  to  talk  of  the  Soudan,  of  General  Gordon,  of  the  Mahdi, 
of  the  slave  trade,  of  the  Cairo  pashas,  of  revenue  duties  and  taxation, 
and  even  of  Home  Rule,  which,  in  a  feverish  form,  was  then  agitating 
everybody  in  England.  These  conversations  were  both  serious  and 
animated,  and  were  carried  on  through  an  interpreter,  by  name 
Hamed.  Hamed  was  at  this  time  an  oldish  man,  but  his  beard,  as 
he  often  told  me,  grew  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  He  had  come  to 
England  as  the  personal  escort  and  attendant  of  the  first  hippopotamus 
which  visited  our  shores,  and  he  had  learned  English  in  a  school  in 
the  Borough  Road.  He  may  often  have  heightened  the  stories  of  the 
wild  men  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  Darfur 
days  ;  but  once  the  conversation  touched  upon  the  state  of  affairs 
and  of  feeling  in  the  Soudan,  Hamed  did  his  utmost  to  catch  the 
exact  arid  innermost  sense  of  what  he  had  to  translate.  Of  that 
I  have  no  doubt.  A  town  Arab  from  Dongola,  he  always  wore  the  dress 
of  his  people.  The  slave  question  interested  him  specially,  and, 
imperturbable  as  he  usually  was,  so  excited  did  he  become  over  it 
one  day  that  he  dashed  his  turban  half  off  his  head.  An  Oriental 
who  takes  liberties  with  his  headgear  is  really  moved. 
.  As  I  have  just  said,  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  know  whether  an 
interpreter  is  telling  one  what  he  has  been  told  to  tell,  or  whether 
in  the  telling  he  has  not  been  instructed  to  make  reserves,  and  leave 
loopholes,  or  merely  to  reply  in  platitudes  or  compliments.  This 
has  been  common  knowledge  since  Mr.  Kinglake  enriched  our  literature 
with  Eoihen.  We  all  know,  too,  that  the  latter  method  is  all  but  an 
art  in  the  East ;  and  long  and  full,  and  easy  and  frequent  as  my 
intercourse  with  Zobeir  Pasha  became — especially  during  the  last 
month  or  two  of  my  suzerainship — Hamed  to  the  last  usually  pre- 
faced the  more  earnest  allocutions  of  the  Pasha  with  '  Pasha  says 
many  compliments  to  yourself  and  your  family,'  or  '  Pasha  says  how 
is  your  health,'  or  '  Pasha  hopes  God  ' — or,  as  he  always  pronounced 
it,  '  Gard  ' — '  always  protect  you.'  But  when  we  were  on  Gordon 
and  Khartoum  and  slave  dealing,  and  its  sanctions  by  the  religion  of 
Islam,  or  talking  of  Suleiman  and  Gessi,  there  was  no  doubt  in  my 
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mind  that  both  the  Pasha  and  his  interpreter  were  out  and  out  in 
earnest — the  former  to  get  his  views  clearly  and  concisely  conveyed, 
and  the  latter  to  so  convey  them. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  this  was  due  to 
Zobeir's  desire  to  go  fully  into  all  these  matters  with  me,  or  with  any- 
body else,  merely  for  the  sake  of  talking  ;  at  the  back  of  his  mind  there 
existed  the  hope  that  I  might  be  of  some  use  to  him ;  that  the  full 
presentation  of  his  case  in  London  to  great  personages,  with  whom 
he  fancied  I  was  in  familiar  and  easy  touch,  would  lead  to  its  being 
reconsidered,  and  to  his  return,  if  not  to  Khartoum,  at  all  events  to 
Cairo,  possibly  in  some  position  of  responsibility — or,  at  all  events,  as 
a  free  agent ;  and  lastly  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  money  claim — I  think 
of  something  like  70,OOOZ. — which  he  had  against  the  Egyptian 
Government  for  services  rendered  by  him  in  the  conquest  of  Darfur, 
and  at  other  times. 

Early  in  1885  Zobeir  Pasha  was  deported  to  Gibraltar  from  Alex- 
andria. According  to  his  own  account,  he  had  gone  thither  on  a  visit, 
to  clear  up  some  matter  of  acute  controversy  in  the  sacred  writings  with 
a  noted  Koran  pundit.  Whilst  he  was  away  his  letters,  papers  and 
correspondence  were  seized  in  his  house  at  Cairo.  Rumour  whispered 
at  the  time  that  the  result  of  this  coup  de  main  was  disappointing, 
and  that  nothing  very  compromising  was  found.  But,  anyhow, 
Zobeir  was  deported  as  a  prisoner  to  Gibraltar,  the  authority  for  his 
detention,  as  explained  in  the  House  of  Commons,  being  an  Order  in 
Council  of  that  colony  (Gibraltar),  and  no  public  investigation  or 
trial  of  his  case  was  held,  although  he  had  asked  for  it  more  than  once 
himself. 

Discounting  the  obvious  uncertainty  of  his  position,  and  allowing 
for  that  longing  for  a  settled  domestic  life  which  has  distinguished 
the  elderly  and  patriarchal  Oriental  since  Abraham  dwelt  under  the 
oaks  of  Mamre,  Zobeir  was  wonderfully  contented.  Indeed,  when  he 
used  to  say  to  me,  touching  his  forehead,  that  to  govern  was  very 
difficult,  but  that  all  Governments  were  alike  in  all  the  world,  and 
must  have  allowances  made  for  them ;  that  he  knew  he  must  be 
patient  and  wait — '  Something,'  he  said,  '  is  working  in  their  minds  '- 
there  was  something  almost  childlike  about  this  acquiescence.  He 
never,  or  seldom,  laughed,  but  if  he  was  in  good  spirits,  which 
depended  much  upon  the  weather  and  the  amount  of  sunshine, 
I  felt  him  to  be  cheerful.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  cottage  he 
enjoyed  the  necessaries,  and  some  of  the  luxuries,  of  life.  If  during 
the  winter  he  often  regretted  a  warmer  sunshine,  he  appreciated 
English  grates  and  English  coal ;  anxieties  which  oppressed  him  a 
first  as  to  the  welfare  of  a  helpless  concourse  of  wives  and  children  at 
Cairo  had  been  removed,  and  his  letters  home,  as  he  himself  assured 
me,  breathed  something  of  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  few  examples 
I  remember  in  the  Latin  Grammar :  '  Si  tu  et  Tullia  valetis,  ego  et 
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Cicero  valemus.'  On  fine  days  he  was  sanguine  about  the  possibilities 
of  his  being  made  use  of,  and  of  being  of  use,  and  was  fertile  in  plans 
and  suggestions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  grey,  lashing  rains  and  blurred  horizons, 
with  which  all  who  have  been  quartered  on  the  Rock  are  familiar,  had 
the  opposite  effect.  He  would  then  become  very  downcast  about 
everything.  I  think  it  was  in  February  that  we  had  a  longish  spell 
of  this  kind  of  weather — heavy  winds  driving  the  seas  high  and  cease- 
lessly against  the  scarped  cliffs,  the  spray  salting  his  sitting-room 
windows ;  and  he  told  me  one  afternoon  that  I  was  to  pay  no  further 
attention  to  anything  he  said — that  he  could  not  have  saved,  or 
helped,  *  Mr.  Gordon,'  as  we  always  styled  him,  that  he  had  been  too 
long  away  from  Khartoum,  that  other  men  had  taken  his  place,  and 
so  on.  However,  the  despondency  vanished  with  a  few  halcyon  days, 
which  were  the  recompense  for  these  discontents. 

At  this  time  his  residence  at  Gibraltar  was  costing  this  country 
upwards  of  150?.  a  month,  and  it  was  said  by  persons  whose  opinions 
at  the  time  were  held  to  be  valuable  that  it  was  cheap  at  the  money. 
At  the  same  time,  to  arrest  and  to  detain  a  man  unheard  and  untried 
was  admittedly  an  arbitrary  act,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  necessity 
was  required  to  justify  it.  One  of  the  securities  which  were  always 
claimed  to  accrue  to  the  world  at  large  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at 
the  head  of  affairs  was  that  the  rights  of  weak  and  small  nationalities 
were  certain  to  be  respected,  and  that  the  citizens  of  other  countries 
would  be  treated  with  the  same  consideration  as  our  own.  Precedents 
for  the  detention  of  a  subject  of  a  friendly  and  civilised  nation  without 
even  the  form  of  a  trial  or  investigation  having  taken  place  were  not 
of  a  kind  which  could  be  profitably  cited  by  Liberal  statesmen.  Quite 
recently,  indeed,  Arabi  Pasha,  though  a  rebel,  and  known  to  be  so  by 
overt  acts  committed  in  the  presence  of  thousands,  was  granted  all  the 
ceremonials  of  a  State  trial  and  was  assisted  by  able  English  counsel. 
A  question  which  many  people  at  Gibraltar  asked  themselves  at  the  time 
was,  Why  had  not  the  same  justice  been  accorded  to  Zobeir?  It 
was  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  reason  was  that  proof  was  known 
to  exist  in  the  case  of  Arabi,  and  that  no  proof,  but  only  suspicion  and 
unpopular  antecedents,  could  be  adduced  against  Zobeir. 

However,  I  pass  from  that.  Zobeir  himself  always  traced  the 
general  rising  in  the  Soudan  to  alarm  and  misconception  of  British 
intentions — alarm  and  misconception  which  Zobeir  thought  were 
mainly  responsible  for  General  Gordon's  assassination.  I  took  the 
words  down  in  writing  as  spoken,  and  I  have  my  notes  before  me  : 

When  Gordon  returned  to  Khartoum  the  people  of  the  Soudan  were  pleased. 
They  knew  he  would  not  allow  unjust  taxes  or  unjust  duties,  or  oppress  trade 
and  poor  men.  Khartoum  became  quiet  when  he  arrived.  Many  Arab  Sheikhs 
came  into  Khartoum  to  hear  what  was  in  Gordon's  mind.  Then  came  news 
of  English  and  Egyptian  soldiers  at  Suakin.  The  people  of  Khartoum 
began  to  fancy  that  Gordon  had  come  to  deceive  them  ;  that  this  time  he 
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was  the  servant  of  the  English  ;  that  ho  was  going  to  keep  Khartoum  quiet 
while  the  English  troops  fought  with  Osman  Digna.  This  distrust  of  Gordon 
increased  when  they  heard  that  Zobeir  Pasha's  promised  coming  was  no 
tme  promise.  Instead  came  tidings  of  a  stranger  people  in  arms,  who  were 
going  to  sweep  away  the  Arab  and  his  religion.  The  sheikhs  all  left  Khartoum 
for  their  own  people,  and  the  Soudan  rose.  The  rising  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Mahdi  at  first,  but  the  rising  was  for  the  sake  of  religion.  The  Mahdi  was 
said  to  be  a  holy  man  and  the  leader  of  a  war  of  religion,  and  so  they  joined  him. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low,  in  an  interesting  article  in  the  April  number 
which  is  mainly  responsible  for  this  paper  and  for  these  recollections  of 
mine,  tells  us  that  Zobeir  Pasha  was  not  a  slave  dealer,  and  that 
Zobeir  had  himself  assured  him  that  this  was  quite  a  mistake.  Perhaps 
not — to  the  extent  that  the  chairman  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores 
is  not  a  grocer  or  a  gunmaker  or  that  a  director  of  a  gold  mine  is 
not  a  pick-and-shovel  miner.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Zobeir  regulated  and  protected  and  policed,  and  indirectly  financed, 
the  slave  trade  in  the  Equatorial  Provinces ;  that  his  settle- 
ment— Dem-Zobeir — was,  as  it  were,  the  metropolis  and  the  clear- 
ing house  of  the  slave  industry  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  that 
the  considerable  revenue  he  administered  during  the  years  of  his 
power  and  rule  in  the  Soudan  was  mainly  levied  on  duties  of  different 
kinds  and  degree  imposed  upon  the  slave  dealers  and  caravans — Arab 
and  Egyptian  alike ;  and  that  his  influence  was  due  to  his  aptitude 
in  systematising  a  common  and  lucrative  interest. 

Zobeir  was  always  in  favour  of  a  conference  being  held  at  Cairo 
between  representatives  of  the  Porte  and  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment on  the  slave-trade  question.  But  at  this  time — March  1886 — 
he  held  that  nothing  should  be  said  about  it.  To  quote  his  own  words  : 

The  slave  question  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  two  causes  of  the  revolt— 
(1)  money,  (2)  religion. 

Taking  away  the  slaves  is  associated  with  money — stopping  the  trade  with 
religion.  For  instance,  Reuf  Pasha  had  slaves  taken  away  from  him  by  force, 
and  many  others,  the  owners  not  only  not  being  compensated,  but  being  thrown 
into  prison.  To  get  out  they  had  to  pay  ransom.  As  to  the  second  matter- 
religion — by  the  Mohammedan  religion  slaves  are  allowed  ;  their  position  is  laid 
down  by  the  Koran,  so  Trade  allowed. 

Later  on  you  (the  English)  may  be  able  by  degrees  to  do  away  with  the 
present  custom — but  these  at  present  are  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  as  belonging 
to  religion.  Then  will  have  to  be  paid  much  compensation,  and  a  fixed  labour 
wage  will  have  to  be  fixed  throughout  the  districts. 

No  doubt  he  was  a  large  trader  in  other  things — in  ivory,  gums,  ostrich 
feathers,  gold  dust,  precious  stones,  and,  I  think,  rubber  and  hides 
to  a  small  extent ;  but  the  pulse  of  the  machine  was  the  slave  trade. 
This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  literature  on  the  subject,  which, 
though  limited,  is  reliable  and  vivid.  Take,  for  instance,  all  the 
Gordon  and  Gessi  books,  Dr.  Schweinfurth's  Heart  of  Africa,  and  the 
excellent  War  Office  Eeport  on  the  Soudan  Provinces  (1884),  largely 
written,  if  I  remember  rightly,  by  the  present  Sirdar,  Sir  R.  Wingate. 
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There  are  a  few  other  books  which  I  read  at  Gibraltar  at  the  time, 
but  which,  writing  here  at  Rapallo,  I  cannot  cite  with  any  accurate 
recollection.  Dr.  Schweinfurth  gives  a  description  of  his  stay  at 
Dem-Zobeir  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  where  he  renewed  his  equipment 
and  supplies,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Pasha,  and  was  able  to  pur- 
chase a  much-needed  pair  of  boots,  lucifers,  tobacco,  and  cartridge 
paper  for  drying  his  botanical  specimens.  After  a  graphic  account  of 
the  slave  dealers'  quarters  and  ways,  Dr.  Schweinfurth  writes  : 

Zobeir  had  surrounded  himself  with  a  Court  that  was  little  less  than 
princely  in  its  details.  A  group  of  large  well-built,  square  huts,  enclosed  by  tall 
hedges,  composed  the  private  residence  ;  withia  these  were  various  State  apart- 
ments, before  which  armed  sentries  kept  guard  by  day  and  night.  Special  rooms 
provided  with  carpeted  divans  were  reserved  as  antechambers,  and  into  these 
all  visitors  were  conducted  by  richly  dressed  slaves,  who  served  them  with 
coffee,  sherbet  and  tchibouks.  The  regal  aspect  of  [these  halls  of  state  was 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  some  lions,  secured,  as  may  be  supposed,  by 
sufficiently  strong  massive  chains.  Behind  a  large  curtain  in  the  innermost 
hut  was  placed  the  invalid  couch  of  Zobeir.  Attendants  were  close  at  hand  to 
attend  to  his  wants,  and  a  company  of  fakirs  sat  on  the  divans  outside  the 
curtain  and  murmured  their  never-ending  prayers.2 

At  this  time — January  1871 — the  number  of  slave  dealers  drawing 
corn  from  Zobeir's  stores  and  depending  upon  him  for  supplies  amounted 
to  2,700.3  Zobeir  was  interested  in  direct  trade  as  well  as  in  its  relation 
to  revenue  and  economics,  but  he  had  the  grand  style  in  these  matters. 
For  instance,  I  never  heard  him  ask  the  price  of  anything — not  even 
of  a  horse,  which  pained  me  in  an  Arab.  But  he  constantly  asked 
questions  about  revenue  and  taxation  and  customs,  not  only  in 
Gibraltar,  but  in  England.  Possibly  a  whole-hogger  at  heart,  I  fancy 
that  the  nicer  discriminations  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  would  have  been 
more  to  his  mind,  and  would  have  accorded  more  nearly  with  his  own 
notions  of  fiscal  policy.  But  this  is  an  unseasonable  digression. 

I  never  remember  his  making  any  critical  or  other  comment  upon 
the  fortifications  of  Gibraltar,  or  upon  the  Army  or  the  Navy, 
and  the  Ministers  whom  it  would  have  interested  him  most  to 
meet  would  have  been  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Yet  I  remember  one  afternoon 
telling  him  a  little  about  the  Home  Rule  controversies  at  issue,  and  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  about  the  subject.  He  put  both  his  hands 
together,  with  the  palms  upwards,  and  Hamed  said,  '  Pasha  say,  when 
like  that  can  drink  ' ;  he  then  separated  them,  and  Hamed  said, 
*  When  like  that  cannot  drink.'  The  Pasha  was  himself  much  pleased 
at  this  figure. 

To  return,  however,  for  a  moment  to  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
fortifications  considerations,  a  combination  of  these  three  things  led 

2  Heart  of  Africa,  London,  1874. 

*  Geisi,  Seven  Years  in  the  Soudan,  eh,  xxxiii,     London,  1892. 
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to  my  seeing  the  Pasha  express  surprise  for  the  only  time,  and  then 
not    avowedly.      Once  or  twice  a  year  in  those  days  heavy  gun 
practice  took  place  from  the  Rock  at  a  floating  target  built  to  scale 
to  represent  a  battleship,  which  was  trailed  a  long  way  astern  of 
a  tug  at  a  remote  distance  from  the  shore — something  like  three 
miles   or  so.     This  operation  was  a  sort   of   general   holiday,    and 
everybody  used  to  turn  out  to  watch  the  proceedings  from  Europa 
Point,    householders  trembling    agreeably    for   the    safety   of    their 
windows.     Under  strict  orders  from  the  authorities  at  home,  Zobeir 
was   not   allowed  outside  the  precincts  of  the  Governor's   cottage, 
which  are  narrow  and  monotonous  to  a  degree,  with  little  to  please 
the  eye  and  nothing  to  entertain  the  mind.     So  on  this  occasion  I  had 
asked  the  Governor,  Sir  John  Adye,  whether  I  might  take  the  Pasha 
and  his  two  sons,  who  shared  his  captivity — and  who,  not  being 
engaged  upon  a  commentary  of  the  Koran  like  their  sire,  had  literally 
nothing  to  do — to  Europa  to  see  whatever  there  was  to  be  seen.     The 
permission  was  most  readily  granted,  and  we  set  out  in  two  of  the 
Gibraltar  one-horse  hackney  carriages,  the  Pasha  and  I  and  Hamed 
in   one,  and  Faddel  and  Ali  and  the  Secretary  in  the  other.     We 
arrived  in  good  time,  only  two  or  three  shots   having  been  fired, 
and  the  proceedings  still  being,  we  were  told,  in  the  range-finding 
zone.     However,  the  very  first  shot  after  we  arrived,  from  a  monster 
gun  laid,  as  I  was  told,  by  a  young  officer  who  had  only  joined  his 
battery  from  Shoeburyness  by  the  last  P.  and  0.  steamer,  blew  the 
floating  target  into  smithereens.    As  no  one  in  authority  had  anti- 
cipated  for  an   instant  the  possibility  of  such   an  occurrence,  the 
'proceedings  terminated  perforce,  and,  after  a  brief  half -hour  in  the 
outer  world,  I  had  to  drive  my  little  party  back  to  the  Governor's 
cottage,  and  summon  the  officer   of  the  guard  to  unlock  the  heavy 
spar  gates  and  let  us  in.     I  may  add  that  Hamed,  although  he  could 
never  have  seen  anything  of  this  sort  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  like 
the  Pasha,  evinced  no  outward  token  of  astonishment  or  admiration. 

At  the  same  time,  Zobeir  had  extremely  quick  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear.  The  perpetual  movement  of  troops  and  ships  of  war, 
the  ceaseless  order  and  array  of  life  in  a  great  fortress,  the  genius  loci 
of  a  place  of  arms,  were  teaching  Zobeir  new  lessons  and  new  notions. 
Now  that  he  knew  the  English,  now  that  he  had  seen  evidence  of 
England's  power  and  might,  of  which  he  had  not  dreamed  from 
the  previous  experiences  of  his  fighting  days  with  Gordon  and  Gessi, 
he  began  to  feel  certain  that  by  identifying  himself  with  England's 
cause  and  service  he  would  be  serving  his  own  close  interests.  That 
seemed  to  me  to  be  Zobeir's  growing  conviction — a  conviction  which 
seemed  sincere,  reared,  as  it  must  have  been,  on  a  ruin  of  old 
prepossessions.  In  addition,  Zobeir  was  grateful  for  kindness  and 
consideration,  more  especially  from  Sir  John  Adye,  the  Governor 
of  Gibraltar,  which  he  had  not  anticipated,  and  which,  to  some 
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extent,  lie  referred  to  the  greatness  of  soul  and  benevolence  of  the 
English  Government — at  all  events,  he  did  so  in  conversation  with 
me.  In  short,  ascribe  it  as  you  please  to  gratitude,  or  to  cunning, 
or  to  the  anticipation  of  possible  favours  to  come,  Zobeir's  desire 
to  serve  England  at  this  time,  if  only  the  opportunity  were  given  him, 
amounted  almost  to  zeal. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  tells  us  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Zobeir  might  have  been  successful,  as  the  only  man  who  could 
act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Mahdi  and  make  a  rallying-point  for 
the  tribesmen  against  him  ;  and  Mr.  Low  also  tells  us  that  Zobeir 
himself  declared  that  he  had  no  doubts  on  the  subject,  and  that, 
as  the  conqueror  of  Darfur  and  a  great  notable  in  Kordofan,  Berber, 
and  Khartoum,  his  influence  at  that  time — in  1885 — was  still  very 
great. 

I  am  by  no  means  so  sure  of  this.  Hamed  certainly  did  not  think 
so.  He  thought  '  Pasha  away  too  long  in  Cairo.'  The  conquest  of 
Darfur  was  almost  ancient  history  in  1885,  and  the  conqueror  had 
been  detained  the  intervening  nine  or  ten  years,  a  prisoner  at  large  in 
theory,  but  under  constant  and  almost  fierce  surveillance  at  Cairo. 
Even  at  this  distance  of  time  the  course  of  these  events  may  be 
worth  recalling  briefly. 

Darfur  enjoyed  a  celebrity  not  only  as  a  centre  of  commerce,  but 
also  as  a  large  slave  entrepot  of  long  renown,4  and  in  1874  a  serious 
rupture  took  place  over  the  slave  trade  between  the  Sultan  and  the 
Egyptian  Government.  A  state  of  war  was  proclaimed  in  Darfur, 
an  embargo  on  corn  and  merchandise  being  placed  along  its  southern 
frontiers  (which  marched  with  Zobeir's  territory  in  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal  and  sphere  of  influence  generally)  by  the  Sultan  of  Darfur. 
This  incensed  the  slave  dealers  who  acknowledged  Zobeir  as  their 
chief,  who  by  this  time  was  so  powerful  as  to  refuse  to  pay 
tribute  of  any  kind  to  the  Egyptian  Government.  Zobeir  at 
once  prepared  for  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  Darfur.  Upon 
this  the  Egyptian  Government,  foreseeing  the  dangers  of  his  ac- 
quiring fresh  strength,  determined  to  take  the  conquest  of  Darfur 
into  their  own  hands,  and  a  sort  of  working  agreement  was  entered 
into  with  Zobeir,  by  which,  according  to  his  own  account  to  me,  he 
was  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  fighting,  military  efficiency  not  being  at  that 
time  one  of  the  strongest  points  of  the  Government  in  Cairo. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Sultan  of  Darfur  was  menaced  by  a  small 

4  Au  Sultan  du  Darfour  12  Messidor  an  VII.  au  nom  de  Dieu  clement  et 
mis6ricordieux,  il  n'y  a  d'autre  Dieu  que  Dieu  !  au  Sultan  du  Darfour 
Abd-el-Rahman. 

J'ai  re?u  votre  lettre  :  J'en  ai  compris  le  contenu :  lorsque  votre  caravane  est 
arrivee  j'etais  absent  ayant  et6  en  Syrie  pour  punir  et  detruire  nos  ennemis.  Je  vous 
prie  de  m'envoyer  par  la  premiere  caravane  2000  esclaves  noirs — ayant  plus  de  16  ans 
—  forts  et  vigoureux  :  Je  les  ache"terai  pour  mon  compte.  Le  General-en-Chef , 

BONAPARTE. 
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Egyptian  force  under  Ismail  Yacub  Pasha  from  the  north,  and 
assailed  by  a  larger  and  much  more  warlike  force  under  Zobeir  from 
the  south  ;  the  Sultan  and  two  of  his  sons  being  almost  immediately 
killed  in  a  battle  with  Zobeir. 

Darfur  became  an  Egyptian  province,  and  Zobeir  was  made 
a  pasha.  But  he  claimed  to  be  made  Governor-General  of  the  new 
province,  and  his  power  and  influence  made  his  request  formidable. 
However,  it  was  refused.  Zobeir  then  decided  to  go  up  himself  to 
Cairo — he  had  never  been  there  in  his  life — to  push  his  claim,  taking 
100,OOOZ.  with  him  to  bribe  the  officials  at  headquarters  and  two  of  the 
Dem-Zobeir  lions  as  a  present  to  the  Khedive  Ismail.  Gessi  says  he 
was  '  invited '  by  the  Government  to  come  to  Cairo  and  talk  things 
over.  Anyhow,  he  was  received  with  much  distinction  and  with  the 
honours  due  to  a  prince  ;  a  palace  was  placed  at  his  disposal ;  but  he 
was  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  return  to  the  Soudan. 

But  before  leaving  his  own  people  Zobeir  had  a  presentiment 
that  he  would  be  detained  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  two  hours  before 
taking  leave  of  his  chiefs  and  vassals  he  gathered  them  together  under 
a  large  tamarind  tree  at  Shakka  to  give  them  his  last  orders  in  case 
he  never  returned — orders  which  they  promised  to  execute.  The  orders 
were  sent,  and  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  rose  under  his  son  Suleiman,  and 
papers  which  came  into  Gessi's  possession  proved  that  *  the  strings 
were  moved  '  from  Zobeir's  palace  in  Cairo.6 

Gordon,  when  he  heard  of  Suleiman's  insurrection  at  the  head  of 
6,000  well-armed  fighting  men,  sent  a  small  force  in  1878,6  under 
Gessi,  and  after  much  sporadic  and  savage  fighting  Suleiman  was 
captured  by  Gessi  on  the  15th  of  July  1880,  by  a  surprise,  and  with 
ten  of  the  ringleaders  was  shot;  this  was  done,  if  not  by  Gordon's 
direct  orders,  at  all  events  with  his  cognisance  and  assent. 

I  only  refer  to  the  Suleiman  episode  because  it  was  thought,  and 
not  unnaturally,  by  many  persons  competent  to  form  opinions,  that 
Zobeir  would  not  play  fair  with  Gordon,  and  that  on  this  personal 
account  and  *  blood-feud '  considerations  grave  risks  must  at  the 
outset  be  taken  in  bringing  the  two  men  into  close  relations.  Zobeir, 
however,  told  me  that  he  and  '  Mr.  Gordon  '  had  talked  over  the 
unfortunate  occurrence  together  when  they  met  in  Cairo  and  Gordon 
was  on  his  hasty  way  to  Khartoum,  and,  although  it  could  hardly 
be  explained  away,  they  had  agreed  to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  '  Mr. 
Gordon,'  said  Hamed,  '  told  Pasha  he  very  sorry  he  shot  Suleiman;  he 
very  fine  young  man,  but  was  will  of  Gard.' 

I  had  not  the  privilege  of  knowing  General  Gordon,  but  I  imagine 

*  The  last  letter  from  Zobeir  to  his  son  ran  thus  :  '  Free  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  from 
the  Egyptian  troops,  attack  and  make  yourself  master  of  Shakka.'  (Gessi,  Seven 
Tears  in  the  Soudan.) 

6  War  Office  Report  on  the  Egyptian  Provinces  in  the  Soudan,  Bed  Sea,  and 
Equator,  July  1884. 
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that  the  two  men  would  come  together  at*an  unexpected  point  of 
contact.  Both  were  alike  convinced  of  the  operation  ever  around 
and  about  us  of  a  Providential  design  ;  both  alike  were  prepared 
to  place  reliance  in  the  propriety  of  its  decrees,  however  harsh  and 
mysterious.  Thus,  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  Zobeir  spoke  with 
all  sincerity  and  deliberate  intention  when  he  told  me  that  he 
would  start  with  General  Gordon  on,  as  it  were,  a  clean  slate.  But  I 
repeat  that,  given  his  best  intentions  and  his  best  efforts,  the  ten  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  of  Darfur,  his  absence  in  Cairo 
in  captivity,  however  distinguished,  must  have  materially  weakened 
his  influence  and  prestige.  At  the  best  it  was  a  gamble.  In  racing 
parlance,  I  believe  he  would  have  run  straight,  but  that  he  could 
not  have  got  the  distance;  the  weight  was  too  much  for  him.  My 
own  impression,  based  upon  Zobeir's  utterances  on  unsunny  days 
and  from  conversations  with  Hamed  in  the  Pasha's  absence,  is  that, 
useful  as  he  might  have  been  as  a  Commissioner  at  the  time  I  knew 
him  best,  his  going  to  Khartoum  to  join  General  Gordon  would  only 
have  added  to  the  general  confusion,  and  formed  a  rallying-point  for 
fresh  and  incalculable  complications.  In  his  inmost  '  ingenium ' 
Zobeir,  I  fancy,  thought  so  himself.  Moreover,  bold  man  as  he  was, 
he  must  have  felt  rather  nervous  about  it.  Writing  on  the  19th  of 
September  1884,  Gordon  says,  '  As  for  Zobeir  refusing  to  come  up,  I 
put  it  down  to  some  intrigue,  and  I  consider  he  was  forced  into  saying 
so.'  Gordon  was  very  near  the  mark.  Zobeir  told  me  that  one  day, 
when  it  was  settled  that  he  should  go — as  he  understood  from  Nubar — 
he  received  a  call  from  an  acquaintance  the  same  evening,  who  warned 
him  in  a  friendly  but  impressive  way  that,  although  he  might  start 
for  Khartoum,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  get  there.  This,  as 
Hamed  explained,  '  Pasha  not  like — he  think  this  very  bad,'  and  he 
accompanied  these  observations  by  gestures  which  signified  the  means 
which  would  probably  be  adopted  to  stay  the  traveller. 

In  examining  the  question  of  how  much  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
Cabinet  gave  way  to  an  up-in-arms  public  opinion  in  this  country 
hostile  to  the  employment  in  any  capacity  of  Zobeir  Pasha,  Mr.  Low 
asks,    '  How    many  people    were   there  who    knew   or  cared  what 
Zobeir  Pasha  was  ?  '     Rightly  or  wrongly,  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was 
under  quite  a   different   impression  as  to  the  extent  of   the  public's 
information.     On  my  return  from  Gibraltar  I  had  a  longish  talk  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  Zobeir's  appointment  and  the  possibilities  of 
his  usefulness.    No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Morley  tells  us,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
'  a  convert  to  the^plan  of  sending  Zobeir,'  but  I  recollect,  as  clearly  as 
if  it  were  yesterday,  what  he  said  to  me  about  it  all,  and  the  reasons 
he  gave  me   for  the   Government's  non-compliance  with   Gordon's 
request  at  the  time.     This  is  all  far-off  and  unhappy  history  now,  and 
there  is  no  object  in  recording  in  any  detail  my  recollections  of  this 
conversation  ;  but  Mr.   Gladstone's  views  were  definite  enough,  and 
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they  certainly  did  not  leave  tlie  impression  on  my  mind  which 
Mr.  Sidney  Low  would  seek  to  convey — namely,  that  he  was  not  in- 
terested or  fully  informed  about  the  Soudan  perplexities  of  the 
Government.  As  to  his  being  at  the  time  seventy-five  years  old,  and 
exhibiting  something  of  the  elderly  habit  of  his  age,  anybody  who 
heard  him,  as  I  did,  introduce  his  Home  Rule  Bill  ten  years  later 
would  hardly  attach  very  much  to  that  explanation  of  his  indiffer- 
ence to  the  course  and  the  issues  of  affairs  in  the  Soudan.  His 
being  absorbed  in  reading  Sybil  is  Mr.  Sidney  Low's  second  string ; 
had  he  been  contemplating  a  scheme  for  old-age  pensions,  or  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  non-employment,  much  might  be  said  in 
favour  of  this  hypothesis.  As  he  was  not  so  engaged,  and  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  always  read  novels  all  through  his  life,  this  is  not  a 
satisfying  explanation  either. 

Zobeir  always  told  me  that  anarchy  must  of  necessity  convulse 
the  Soudan  until  many  real  grievances  were  denned,  many  imaginary 
wrongs  explained,  and  until  boundaries,  territories,  and  jurisdiction 
were  reconstituted.  Further,  he  declared  that  anarchy  must  convulse 
the  Soudan  so  long  as  alarm  and  misconception  of  British  interference 
remained  unallayed.  I  asked  him  whether  he  saw  any  way  to  a 
solution. 

Yes  (he  said) ;  let  some  wise  man  go  who  knows  the  English  ;  let  him  tell  the 
Arabs  that  war  with  the  English  people  means  ruin  and  trouble  ;  that  peace 
means  trade  up  and  down  the  Nile,  the  wealth  of  individuals,  the  prosperity 
of  a  nation.  The  Arabs  are  not  a  savage  or  a  stupid  people.  They  will  listen  to 
reason  ;  but  reason  must  speak  in  peace,  and  not  in  arms,  for  the  Arab  is  brave. 

No  doubt  Zobeir  had  it  in  his  mind  that  he  should  himself  be 
this  wise  man,  and  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  carry  out  his  own 
advice.  But  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  succeeded  alone,  even 
had  he  been  sent  to  Khartoum  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  peace  and 
promised  reforms.  He  held  himself  that  the  English  people  had  shed 
too  much  blood  and  done  too  much  harm  in  Upper  Egypt  for  the 
chiefs  and  merchants,  whom  we  had  driven  to  defiance,  to  believe 
all  at  once,  and  merely  on  his  authority  and  on  hearsay  from  Khartoum, 
that  England  had  no  designs  upon  their  religion  or  their  liberties 
and  their  fortunes.  In  mind,  body,  and  estate  the  Soudan  Provinces 
had  reason  at  that  time  to  detest  the  very  name  of  England  for  many 
hundreds  of  miles.  To  restore  confidence  by  friendly  words  would 
take  time,  and  more  than  one  man  would  have  to  speak  to  do  so. 
Thus  Zobeir  approved 7  the  sending  of  missions  to  Korosko,  to  Dongola, 

7  '  Lord  Kibblesdale  has  asked  me  questions  about  the  Soudan  and  the  ways  of 
making  it  quiet.  I  have  given  him  answers  and  reasons  which  I  believe  to  be 
right.  With  regard  to  what  I  see  in  the  Gibraltar  newspapers  [as  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission],  the  Government  will  do  well  to  make  use  of  either  Sir  Mustapha 
Yur,  Hussein  Khalifa  Pasha,  or  Abd-el-Kader  Pasha.  Of  this  I  am  certain  :  ex- 
perience convinces  me  they  are  all  capable  men,  well  acquainted  with  the  habits, 
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and  to  Khartoum,  the  envoys  to  be  influential  Arabs,  each  envoy — 
and  this  Zobeir  laid  down  as  essential  to  any  chance  of  success — to 
hold  a  Firman  from  the  Sultan  empowering  and  lubricating 8  his  mission 
of  conciliation  and  peace.  After  gaining  all  possible  information, 
and  inviting  all  possible  communications  from  the  sheiks  and  notables 
of  the  several  disaffected  districts,  the  envoys  would  return  to  Cairo, 
make  their  reports,  and  offer  suggestions  as  to  compromises  and  sub- 
sidies. Subsidies,  he  often  affirmed — and  Hamed  cordially  concurred — 
would  prove  the  best  soothing- syrup  for  the  Soudan.  A  conference 
at  which  England,  the  Porte,  and  the  Arab  subjects  of  the  Porte  must 
be  represented,  should  then  assemble  at  Cairo,  and  consider  future 
action  and  the  remodelling  of  social  and  financial  administration  in 
the  Egyptian  Soudan  Provinces.  However,  this  is  all  quite  outside 
the  present  article.  Khartoum  is  now  the  seat  of  prudent  administra- 
tion of  other  people's  affairs  according  to  English  ideas ;  it  possesses 
a  native  university  growing  in  favour  and  stature,  boulevards,  and  a 
residential  quarter ;  a  service  of  trams  thrums  for  many  hours  of 
the  twenty-four,  and  the  early  promotion  of  a  taxi-cab  company  may 
confidently  be  looked  for.  But  at  the  time  it  seemed  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  whatever  might  be  tried  later  on,  the  reports  furnished 
by  Commissions  in  sympathy  of  blood,  religion,  and  prejudice  with 
the  people  of  the  Soudan  would  have  been  of  use. 

In  his  interesting  paper  Mr.  Sidney  Low  describes  the  Zobeir  of  his 
recent  acquaintance  as  a  '  shrewd,  humorous,  kindly  old  gentleman, 
who  chatted  pleasantly  after  luncheon.5  It  only  needs  a  whisky-and- 
soda  and  the  Daily  Mail  on  a  side-table  to  complete  the  contrast  of 
this  Zobeir  and  the  sombre  personage  of  the  Governor's  cottage  days. 
When  I  knew  him  he  was  a  striking-looking  man,  extremely  spare  and 
narrow  and  long.  He  usually  wore  a  fez,  sometimes  a  turban,  and 
sometimes  a  silk  skull-cap  of  outspoken  magenta ;  occasionally  flowing 
Arab  raiment,  and  sometimes  an  undress  light  blue  uniform  of  the  shade 
worn  by  the  Cent  Gardes  of  the  Second  Empire,  but  usually  a  dark 
or  mustard-coloured  narrow-cut  overcoat  and  dark  striped  trousers, 
with  the  strident  patent-leather  boots  or  shoes  so  much  in  vogue  with 
Orientals  when  in  semi-European  civilian  dress.  He  had  finely 
shaped,  sensitive  hands,  with  very  long  fingers,  and  long  thin  feet. 
The  complexion  was  very  dark,  verging,  indeed,  on  black  ;  the  fore- 
head prominent  and  skull -like,  from  the  skin  being  very  tight ;  the 
eyes  sunken  and  rather  lustreless.  He  wore  no  jewellery  except  a  pale 
and  opaque  ruby  ring  which  came  from  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  and  which 
he  gave  to  me  when  I  left  Gibraltar.  He  very  seldom  came  out  of 

customs,  and  desires  of  the  people  they  will  have  to  deal  with.  They  have  good 
instinct  of  government.  If  they  were  sent  up  to  inquire  and  explain,  freed  from 
expense,  and  able  to  give  subsidies,  with  God's  will,  there  is  good  hope  of  success. 
This  is  my  deliberate  opinion  after  thinking  all  over  carefully.' 

8  Gessi  writes  that  Zobeir,  in  his  great  days,  was  rich  enough  '  to  play  on  the 
sensitive  nerves  of  those  whose  co-operation  he  desired.' 
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doors  with  me  into  the  grounds,  for  I  think  it  made  him  realise 
unpleasantly  the  obvious  confines  of  bis  circumstances,  but  his  walk 
had  that  swift  smoothness  we  call  stealing  action  in  a  horse. 

Zobeir's  last  words  to  me  were  sad  and  serious  ;  he  wished  to  swear 
on  the  Koran  that  they  were  true,  and  sent  for  witnesses,  wax,  his 
seal,  and  a  little  cresset  oil  lamp  :  a  signed  paper  being  duly  executed. 
I  shall  not  forget  our  leave-taking.  This  is  what  he  wished  recorded  : 

I  am  becoming  an  old  man,  and  from  now  I  only  look  forward  to  death  ; 
but  before  I  die  I  should  like  to  see  the  country  of  my  young  days  quiet  and 
peaceful,  and  trade  up  and  down  the  Nile.  I  may  never  go  back  to  my  own 
country  ;  but  if  this  ever  comes  to  pass  by  the  advice  I  now  give,  my  people 
will  bless  and  remember  my  name  for  good  and  for  blessing.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
made  a  great  man.  I  shall  have  my  reward  and  my  blessing  long  after  I  am  in 
my  grave.  If  I  can  be  of  use,  then  it  is  well ;  if  I  cannot  be  of  use,  then  it  is 
well ;  but  let  me  and  my  family  depart  from  Egypt  and  from  the  Soudan.  We 
will  go  to  one  of  the  holy  cities — to  Mecca,  to  Medina,  or  to  Jerusalem — and  so 
I  will  end  my  time. 

Jerusalem  must,  I  think,  have  been  thrown  in  by  Hamed  out  of 
compliment  to  my  own  religious  susceptibilities.  Possibly  some 
fragments  of  the  familiar  hymn  which  cites  its  glories  and  satis- 
factions lingered  amongst  his  Kegent's  Park  and  Borough  Road 
memories. 

RlBBLESDALE. 
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'  I  CANNOT  understand  your  attitude  of  mind  ;  you  seem  to  do  nothing 
but  find  fault,'  were  the  words  I  heard  uttered,  in  rather  a  tart  tone, 
by  an  English  visitor  seated  for  the  moment  back  to  back  with  me  on 
a  settee  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  Salon.  What  excuse  his  com- 
panion might  have  given  for  the  accusation  I  had  no  means  of  judging  ; 
but  the  remark  chimed  in  with  a  feeling  I  have  often  had  in  reading 
what  are  called  criticisms  on  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Salon  and 
the  Royal  Academy,  still  more  in  overhearing  the  remarks  made  by 
visitors  at  the  Academy  private  view.  At  this  latter  function  the 
correct  tone  seems  to  be  to  sneer  at  the  whole  show,  and  to  remark 
that  this  is  the  worst  Academy  we  have  had  for  years.  Do  people  who 
launch  these  light-hearted  shafts  ever  consider  or  realise  that  even 
to  produce  a  good  presentable  oil  painting  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  achievements,  requiring  long  and  arduous  application  before 
the  attempt  can  be  made  with  any  chance  of  success  ?  Or  is  it  a 
subconsciousness  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  that  makes  them  envious 
of  those  who  have  more  or  less  mastered  it,  desirous  to  belittle  what 
they  cannot  achieve  themselves,  like  that  graceless  little  boy  in 
Punch  :  '  I  can't  sing,  and  I  can't  speak  French,  but  I  can  punch  his 
head  '  ? 

The  only  defensible  position  in  regard  to  this  habit  of  depreciation 
is  when  it  is  based  (as  it  sometimes  though  rarely  is)  on  a  really 
intellectually  conceived  ideal  as  to  what  a  '  picture,'  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  should  stand  for.  Generally  speaking,  the  exceptions  of 
the  depreciatory  art-critic  (professional  type)  are  nowadays  made  in 
favour  of  that  which  is  more  or  less  ugly,  outre,  and  half-finished ;  those 
of  the  Society  critics  are  in  favour  of  what  is  highly  finished  and 
commonplace ;  something,  in  facjt,  which  does  not  puzzle  them. 
That  there  are  many  paintings  in  the  annual  exhibitions,  and  com- 
paratively few  pictures  in  the  true  aesthetic  sense  of  the  word,  is  true 
enough.  For  a  picture  is  not  a  mere  representation  of  a  scene,  however 
cleverly  executed  and  life-like.  To  raise  it  to  the  status  of  a  picture 
rightly  to  be  so  accepted  it  must  have  what  can  only  be  imperfectly 
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described  in  words  as  a  certain  unity  of  design  and  intent,  to  which 
all  the  details  are  subordinate.  This  is  partly  shown  in  what  is 
called  composition,  which  refers  to  the  lines  of  the  design,  and  this 
can  be  denned  and  pointed  out — that  is  the  physical  element  in 
unity  of  conception  ;  but  there  is  another  element  also,  unity  of  inten- 
tion and  purpose,  which  is  more  easily  felt  than  denned,  but  which 
may  be  recognised  best,  perhaps,  in  the  perception  that  there  are  no 
disturbing  or  extraneous  incidents  in  the  composition  to  distract 
the  attention  from  its  main  object ;  according  to  the  dictum  of  Millet, 
that  whatever  incident  in  a  painting  does  not  assist  in  bringing  out  its 
leading  idea  is  a  positive  and  not  merely  a  negative  injury  to  it.  Then 
there  is  the  quality  of  unity  and  harmony  in  the  colour  scheme,  which 
also  must  be  perceived  rather  than  defined  ;  for  the  finest  and  most 
subtle  harmony  in  colour  is  of  the  nature  of  an  inspiration,  and  the 
painter  himself  probably  hardly  knows  how  he  arrived  at  it.  There 
is  a  further  source  of  interest,  in  a  picture,  in  the  manner  in  which 
pigment  has  been  used  to  represent  or  suggest  facts  in  nature  ;  in  other 
words,  in  the  artist's  perception  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in 
painting  ;  in  his  manner  of  indicating  what  cannot  be  exactly  imitated, 
which  is  really  what  is  meant  by  the  quality  of  '  breadth  '  in  painting. 
Take  as  an  instance  Mr.  Joseph  Bail's  masterly  little  picture,  Le 
Repas  du  Soir,  in  the  Salon.  At  the  first  glance  we  seem  to  see  a 
realistic  representation  of  a  lighted  interior  with  four  figures  and  a 
great  many  table  utensils  and  other  bric-a-brac.  But  in  fact  there 
is  no  realism ;  the  apparent  realism  results  from  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  effect  of  light  and  colour  and  texture,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
brushwork  can  best  convey  their  impression  ;  there  is  a  multiplicity 
of  detail,  but  it  is  all  broadly  indicated.  An  attempt  at  more  minute 
realism  would  only  have  rendered  the  picture  hard  in  quality.  The 
artist  knew  exactly  how  far  he  could  go,  and  what  brushwork  could 
do  ;  hence  his  success. 

If  to  all  the  qualities  above  indicated  a  picture  adds  a  philosophic 
or  historic  meaning,  or  illustrates  an  important  scene  or  character, 
it  may  gain  an  added  interest  on  that  account ;  but  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow.  A  special  meaning  or  legend  to  a  picture  may  only 
serve  to  circumscribe  or  narrow  its  suggestiveness.  Take  for  example 
two  such  opposite  kinds  of  pictures  as  Mr.  Sims's  The  Fountain  at  the 
Academy,  and  M.  Bail's  picture  just  referred  to.  The  Fountain  is  of 
course  a  piece  of  pure  fantasy,  to  be  taken  just  for  what  it  is  ;  no  story 
could  be  put  to  it ;  but  if  M.  Bail's  picture  represented  a  special  scene 
and  personages  out  of  some  novel  .known  to  us,  would  that  add  any- 
thing to  its  value  ?  I  think  not ;  it  is  more  interesting  as  an  abstract 
picture  of  a  scene  in  human  life  of  which  we  may  make  our  own  story  ; 
to  specialise  the  figures  would  spoil  its  balance.  There  are  cases,  even 
of  important  pictures,  where  the  meaning  of  the  picture  has  over- 
ridden its  other  qualities.  Millet's  celebrated  Angelus,  for  example, 
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is  not  really  a  very  good  picture,  either  in  colour  or  composition ; 
by  no  means  the  best  thing  that  Millet  has  left  us  ;  but  it  has  the  merit 
of  simplicity  and  directness  of  purpose,  and  it  appeals  to  a  sense  of 
religious  reverence  which  finds  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  many 
people,  in  England  especially,  who  care  little  for  art  for  its  own  sake. 
Hence  its  immense  popularity,  not  as  a  work  of  art,  but  as  a  religious 
utterance.  It  is  a  typical  instance  of  a  picture  in  which  the  subject 
has  overridden  the  art. 

Of  course,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  number  of  works, 
either  at  the  Academy  or  the  Salon,  which  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
that  should  characterise  a  picture  as  a  work  of  art  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  form  only  a  small  minority  of  those  exhibited.  But  those 
who  on  that  account  speak  with  a  kind  of  contempt  of  these  collec- 
tions, as  exhibiting  only  the  poverty  and  want  of  aim  of  modern 
painting,  forget  two  points  which  should  be  taken  into  account.  In  - 
comparing  such  an  annual  show  of  contemporary  work  with  the 
contents  of  historic  galleries  like  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
Louvre,  they  surely  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  such  galleries  contain, 
in  the  main,  the  pick  of  the  works  of  former  days,  those  which  have 
been  thought  worth  preserving  or  have  been  sought  out  and  purchased 
as  typical  examples  of  this  or  that  painter.  There  may  have  been 
plenty  of  inferior  works  of  former  days  which  have  passed  into 
oblivion.  Even  as  it  is,  the  vast  collection  of  the  Louvre  contains 
many  pictures  which,  however  useful  historically,  are  of  very  little 
interest  in  themselves.  Secondly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  art 
of  painting  has  an  illustrative  value  as  well  as  an  aesthetic  value. 
Painting,  in  an  illustrative  sense,  has  a  right  to  take  all  life  as  its 
province,  whether  the  life  of  history  or  of  fiction  ;  and  if  a  painter  has 
given  us  a  new  and  more  vivid  realisation  of  some  scene  in  history 
or  in  fiction  than  we  had  before,  or  has  placed  on  record  something 
of  the  life  of  his  day  with  truth  and  character,  he  has  done  what  was 
in  itself  worth  doing,  even  if  the  result  cannot  rank  as  pure  art  in  the 
highest  sense.  M.  Tattegrain's  terrible  picture  of  Les  Bouches  Inutiles, 
exhibited  a  good  many  years  ago  at  the  Salon,  showing  the  misery 
of  the  non-combatants  of  a  besieged  mediaeval  town  turned  out 
into  the  snow  to  starve — a  picture  which  I  at  least  have  never  for- 
gotten— threw  a  new  and  lurid  light  on  the  ferocious  realities  of 
mediaeval  warfare.  Mr.  Abbey's  Gloster  and  Lady  Anne,  which  made 
such  a  sensation  some  years  ago  at  the  Academy,  and  which  this  year 
figures  as  No.  1  in  the  New  Salon,  gave  a  new  and  most  dramatic 
interest  to  a  scene  in  Shakespeare.  Even  such  a  picture  as  Mr.  Frith's 
Derby  Day,  which  is  certainly  not  '  high  art,'  has  a  justification  and 
a  distinct  value  as  a  carefully  worked  out  record  of  a  characteristic 
scene  of  English  life.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  weakness  of  the  English 
public,  the  average  exhibition-goers,  that  they  think  chiefly  of  the 
•  subject  of  a  picture,  the  story  which  it  tells,  and  have  for  the  most  part 
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very  little  perception  of  the  value  of  a  picture  beyond  that ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  so  :  the  French  public  appear  to  be 
a  good  deal  more  enlightened  in  this  respect.  But  the  school  of 
critics  and  artists  who  would  condemn  all  interest  in  the  subject  of  a 
picture,  and  ask  us  to  regard  it  only  as  a  symphony  of  line  and  colour, 
are  narrow  in  their  own  way  also.  They  are  ignoring  or  underrating 
the  function  of  painting  as  an  interpreter  and  illustrator,  which, 
however  it  be  a  secondary  function,  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  is  one 
which  the  world  will  not  learn  to  do  without  in  deference  to  an 
exaggerated  preciosite. 

There  seems  to  be  rather  a  lull  in  the  creative  spirit  in  painting 
and  sculpture  this  year,  both  in  France  and  England.  The  Academy 
has  no  one  work  of  predominating  interest  to  show  ;  and  at  the  Salon 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  are  not  up  to  their  usual  level.  There 
is  a  flux  and  reflux  of  this  kind  in  various  years,  for  which  no  obvious 
cause  can  be  assigned  ;  the  spirit  of  art,  like  the  wind,  bloweth  where 
it  listeth,  and  we  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh  nor  whither  it  goeth. 
The  author  of  Le  Jugement  de  Paris  and  Les  Graces  Florentines,  for 
instance,  is  not  equal  to  himself  in  La  Fontaine  de  Jouvence ;  there 
is  the  usual  fine  colour  and  composition,  but  the  element  of  poetry 
seems  wanting ;  his  Fontaine  de  Jouvence  is  rather  too  Parisian. 
Nevertheless,  the  picture  (which  has  been  bought  by  the  Government) 
would  make  most  things  in  the  Academy  look  weak,  and  it  may  serve 
as  an  occasion  for  pointing  out  that  M.  Gervais,  whose  name  and  works 
seem  curiously  unknown  in  England,  is  a  perfectly  different  person 
from  M.  Gervex,  with  whom  he  seems  generally  to  be  confounded,  and 
who  is  but  a  clever  painter  of  sensationalities,  with  no  sense  of  colour, 
while  M.  Gervais  is  a  great  colorist  with  a  monumental  style.  At  the 
Academy,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  certain  interest  in  the  fact  of 
finding  one  or  two  able  artists  breaking  new  ground.  Mr.  Kalph 
Peacock,  for  instance,  painter  of  children's  portraits,  surprises  us 
with  a  fine  Alpine  landscape.  I  heard  it  objected  that  it  does  not 
show  its  scale  ;  to  which  the  reply  is,  '  Neither  do  the  mountains 
themselves  ' ;  nothing  is  more  deceptive  in  regard  to  scale  than 
mountain  scenery  in  a  clear  atmosphere.  Then  Mr.  Bacon  has  been 
suddenly  inspired  by  the  memory  of  Mr.  Furse  to  paint  an  equestrian 
group  life  size,  in  which  the  action  of  the  horse  seems  almost  too 
palpably  borrowed  from  his  gifted  predecessor ;  but  it  is  a  fine  work 
filled  with  a  fine  large  atmosphere,  and  testifies  at  least  to  the  artist's 
versatility. ] 

Were  one  asked  to  name  the  most  perfect  picture  of  the  year,  in  an 
artistic  sense,  I  think  I  should  say  M.  Paul  Chabas'  Sur  la  Rivi&re  at 

1  In  connexion  with  this  picture  an  interesting  example  of  the  futilities  of  art 
critics  is  worth  citing  ;  a  critic  in  a  weekly  paper  having  remarked  that  '  a  bay  horse 
would  have  done  better  in  front  of  that  sky  than  a  chestnut.'  Any  one  (with  eyes) 
who  looks  at  the  picture  will  appreciate  the  joke. 
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the  Salon  ;  a  group  of  three  girls  in  a  boat.  The  subject  is  of  the 
slightest — in  fact,  it  hardly  has  a  subject ;  but  it  is  perfect  in  style, 
in  balance,  in  that  reality  without  realism  which  knows  just  where 
to  stop.  Of  the  very  large  decorative  pictures  for  which  the  wall 
space  of  the  Salon  affords  at  once  the  opportunity  and  the  temptation, 
the  prominent  one,  facing  the  entry  to  the  large  room  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  is  M.  Detaille's  Chant  du  Depart ;  an  array  of  soldiers  in  the 
background  flourishing  swords  ;  three  field-pieces  in  the  foreground, 
painfully  pushed  forward  muzzle  first  by  men  straining  at  the  wheels, 
a  business  which  certainly  would  not  carry  them  far  on  their  depart ; 
and  a  genius  on  a  flying  horse  in  the  air.  M.  Detaille  is  a  splendid 
painter  of  actual  warfare.  He  paints  like  a  soldier,  one  may  say  ;  but 
he  is  no  use  when  he  gets  into  the  field  of  fancy,  neither  here  nor  in  his 
blaring  Chevauchte  a  la  Gloire,  which  hung  in  the  same  place  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  now  profanes  the  Sanctuary  of  the  church  once 
dedicated  to  St.  Genevieve.  And  he  has  no  sense  of  colour  either, 
which  does  not  matter  so  much  in  realistic  war  pictures,  but  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  in  decorative  allegory.  After  all,  Rude  has 
symbolised  the  Chant  du  Depart  once  for  all  in  his  sublime  sculpture 
on  the  Arc  de  FEtoile,  and  it  had  better  have  been  left  at  that ; 
certainly  Detaille  will  not  make  us  forget  Rude.  Opposite  to  him 
M.  Beroud  has  an  extraordinary  tour  de  force  on  an  immense  scale, 
entitled  La  Ruee,  a  coined  word  which  may  be  translated  The  Scramble  ; 
a  motley  crowd  pushing  and  jostling  through  a  gateway  into  the 
temple  of  Fame  or  Fortune,  whichever  it  is.  Is  it  a  symbol  of  the 
Salon  exhibition  ?  It  is  a  violent  and  obstreperous  piece  of  work. 
Happily  there  are  decorative  paintings  of  another  type  to  be  seen  ; 
M.  Henri  Martin's  calm  and  umbrageous  L'Etude,  a  decorative 
panel  for  the  Sorbonne — groups  of  men,  in  garb  just  sufficiently 
removed  from  realism,  studying  or  conversing  beneath  the  trees  ; 
and  M.  Raphael  Collin's  two  ceilings  intended  for  the  Prefecture  of 
Haute- Vienne.  Like  the  late  M.  Marioton  (a  specialist  in  ceiling 
paintings),  M.  Collin  knows  that  figures  in  a  ceiling  painting  should 
float,  not  stand  or  sit.  M.  Courtois'  large  painting  for  the  walls  of 
the  Salle  des  Manages  at  Neuilly,  in  the  new  Salon,  is  also  a  good 
work,  though  Le  Paradis  Perdu  seems  a  sinister  title  to  choose  for  a 
Salle  des  Mariages  ;  but  the  moral  is  taken  care  of,  the  point  is  the 
contrast  between  the  blessed  idleness  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  on  one 
side  of  the  picture,  and  the  man  who  has  to  work  for  wife  and  child  on 
the  other  side.  Two  rather  remarkable  efforts  in  symbolic  decoration 
have  been  made  by  a  lady,  Mile.  Dufau,  in  two  pictures  for  the  Salle 
des  Autorites  at  the  Sorbonne,  symbolising  astronomy,  mathematics, 
&c.  The  symbolism,  through  human  figures,  is  oddly  conceived, 
but  kept  quite  out  of  the  plane  of  realism,  and  the  paintings  are 
really  decorative.  It  is  this  sense  of  decorative  effect  in  a  picture 
(whether  actually  intended  as  decoration  or  not)  which  seems  more 
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present  in  French  art  than  in  English.  Is  not  that  the  real  want  in 
Sir  H.  von  Herkomer's  remarkable  collection  of  portraits  of  the 
Council  of  the  Koyal  Academy  ?  As  a  set  of  portraits,  both  as  to 
likeness  and  character,  it  is  admirable,  but  how  very  unattractive 
in  a  pictorial  sense !  One  cannot  fancy  a  French  artist  of  anything 
like  equal  talent  painting  a  picture  so  devoid  of  the  decorative 
element. 

Of  paintings  which  commemorate  historic  scenes  there  is  an 
unusual  dearth  in  this  year's  Salon  ;  indeed,  there  are  only  two  worth 
mention  :  M.  Faivre's  rather  powerful  and  dramatic  painting  of  the 
death  of  Madame  de  Lamballe,  which  is  like  a  page  out  of  Carlyle, 
and  M.  Jacquier's  of  the  burning  of  the  captured  standards  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Invalides  before  the  entrance  of  the  conquering 
armies  into  Paris  in  1814,  of  which,  to  say  truth,  more  might  have 
been  made.  M.  J.  P.  Laurens  exhibits  a  large  and  somewhat  be- 
wildering picture  entitled  La  Musique,  with  a  colossal  figure  of 
Beethoven  (in  boots)  seated  on  a  kind  of  altar  in  the  middle  of  the 
composition,  dream  figures  floating  in  the  air  around  him,  and  at  the 
foot  a  vision  of  a  realistic  concert  room  with  a  conductor  flourishing 
his  baton — a  weird  kind  of  jumble,  which  will  not  add  to  the  artist's 
reputation.  But  there  are  some  very  interesting  smaller  works 
dealing  with  episodes  in  real  life  :  the  Diabolo  of  M.  Kowalsky  (who, 
in  spite  of  his  name,  is  a' born  Parisian),  a  beautiful  girl  playing  with 
the  fashionable  toy  in  a  sunlit  meadow,  a  picture  full  of  grace  and 
brightness ;  M.  Jules  Lefebvre's  pathetic  little  work  Abandonee ; 
and  a  very  fine  work  by  M.  Hirschfield  (a  Russian  by  birth  but  the 
pupil  of  three  great  French  painters),  L'Aveu — figures  of  an  old  and 
a  young  lady  seated  in  twilight  beneath  some  trees,  the  action  of  the 
two  expressing  a  moment  of  strong  emotion  ;  no  realism  of  detail ; 
the  whole  is  kept  in  a  subdued  tone  in  which  nothing  obtrudes  to 
interfere  with  the  main  interest  of  the  picture.  Pathetic  too  is  a  work 
by  a  Budapest  artist,  M.  Szenes,  Mea  Culpa,  a  girl  seated  alone  in  a 
wood  with  a  tragic  expression  of  remorse  on  her  face.  A  very 
small  interior  by  M.  Lecomte,  Seule,  is  one  of  the  finest  things  of  this 
class  in  the  exhibition.  It  represents  a  dimly  lighted  room  with  a  huge 
state  bed  and  a  lady  alone  in  it ;  it  might  have  been  suggested  by 
Marcel  Prevost's  Manage  de  Juliette  and  '  le  grand  lit  Louis  Quinze,' 
only  it  is  rather  too  serious  for  that.  It  is  a  fine  little  picture, 
reminding  one  of  some  of  the  small  interiors  by  Fantin-Latour. 

The  Salon  is  of  course  full  of  what  the  student  in  The  Wrecker 
called  '  conscientious  nudes,'  many  of  them  commonplace  but  harm- 
less. M.  Lalire's  hashes  of  nudes  have  gradually  dwindled  from  thirty 
feet  square  to  six  or  eight  feet ;  and  of  four  nude  pictures  that  might  be 
called  distinctly  coarse  and  vulgar  three  are  by  foreigners  ;  one  by  a 
Spaniard  (perfectly  detestable)  ;  two  by  American  artists,  one  of  them 
a  lady,  whose  picture  (in  the  New  Salon),  Femme  Nue,  gives  one  to 
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reflect.     For  this  is  a  most  able  work  as  to  execution  ;  but  then  surely 
the  object  of  the  nude  figure — for  an  exhibition,  at  all  events — is  beauty. 
A  fat  vulgar  woman  seated  naked  in  a  chair,  with  a  broad  grin  on  her 
face,  may  have  been  a  capital  study  for  the  painter,  but  is  not  a  sight 
any  of  us  want  to  see  ;  nor  do  I  believe  any  English  artist  of  the  kind 
we  should  call  *  lady '  would  exhibit  such  a  picture  in  London  under 
her  own  name.    It  is  quite  certain  the  Academy  would  not  hang  it ; 
it  would  have  to  go  to  the  New  English  Art  Club,  where  they  do 
not  mind  ugly  things.     Nor  would  the  Academy  hang  M.  Comerre's 
Le  Triomphe  du  Cygne,  in  other  words  Leda,  with  a  voluptuous  quota- 
tion from  Ponthier's  poems  appended  ;  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  would  be  down  on  them  (not 
without  excuse).     But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  a  fine  picture, 
and  so  far  more  tolerable  than  Mrs.  Lee-Robbins's  woman  in  the  chair, 
which  is  sheer  vulgar  ugliness.     Beautiful  things  there  are,  though  :  a 
lovely  little  sleeping  Diana  by  M.  Mercie,  the  great  sculptor  ;  M.  Jacob's 
Baigneuse,  a  lady  seated  for  a  moment  on  the  rocks  with  her  face  seen 
in  profile  gazing  towards  the  sea ;  and  a  fine  little  genre  picture,  an 
interior  with  a  nude  figure  of  very  noble  cast,  by  a  Belgian  artist, 
Herr  Dolf  van  Roy.     The  fourth  nude  that  I  call  vulgar,  though  clever 
enough,  a  big  woman  sitting  up  on  her  bed  and  yawning,  by  M.  Martens, 
is  bought  by  the  State,  which,  in  its  purchases  of  pictures,  seems  to 
select  either  nudes  (to  encourage  drawing  presumably)  or  pictures, 
however  ugly,  with  a  moral  of  life,  like  M.  Pierre's  hideous  group  of 
paupers,  L'CEuvre  de  la  Bouchee  du  Pain.     In  the  Academy  the  one 
nude  worth  anything  is  Mr.  Solomon's  Eve,  which,  though  the  picture 
rather  looks  as  if  it  were  trying  to  be  Watts,  without  Watts's  colour, 
is  really  a  beautiful  and  finely  designed  figure,  and  a  picture  which 
places  its  author  higher  than  he  has  stood  before. 

In  portraiture,  on  the  whole,  the  Academy  ranks  higher  than  the 
Salon ;  there  is  more  effort,  with  English  artists,  to  make  pictorial 
effect  out  of  a  portrait,  as  in  Mr.  Shannon's  fine  group  of  Mrs.  Geoffrey 
Lubbock  and  her  children,  in  which  fine  composition  and  colour 
do  not  preclude  the  maintenance  of  distinct  character  in  the  heads. 
Then  there  is  Mr.  Mouat  Loudan's  open-air  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hugh 
Norris,  a  composition  fashioned  on  the  Gainsborough  model,  and 
with  a  fine  grace  and  dignity  pervading  it.  The  only  important 
portrait  in  the  Salon  which  has  the  same  kind  of  charm  is  M.  Humbert's 
of  Mile.  Hatto  (bought  by  the  State,  I  know  not  why),  a  full-length 
in  the  open  air,  in  which  all  the  lines  of  landscape  and  sky  harmonise 
with  the  design  of  the  figure  ;  in  this  instance  perhaps  the  French 
artist  is  even  superior  to  the  Englishman.  The  typical  French  portrait 
is  that  by  M.  Bonnat  of  a  lady  in  a  red  dress  with  a  fur  boa — brilliant, 
realistic,  and  hard  ;  no  doubt  a  capital  likeness,  but  not  attractive 
as  a  picture.  One  of  the  most  captivating  portraits  in  the  Salon 
is  by  an  English  artist,  Mr.  Harris  Brown  ;  a  lady  seated  dressed  in 
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pearl-grey,  with  her  arms  outstretched  each  way  on  the  back  of  the 
seat ;  he  owes  something  to  his  sitter,  who  has  a  very  interesting  and 
expressive  countenance.  M.  Bordes,  in  his  portrait  of  Mile.  M.  de 
S ,  gives  something  of  the  same  quasi-dramatic  interest,  repre- 
senting his  sitter  as  if  caught  in  a  moment  of  interest  in  a  conversation, 
leaning  forward  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  not  as  if  formally  sitting  for 
her  portrait ;  but  this  kind  of  lifelike  treatment  is  exceptional  in  the 
Salon  portraits.  M.  Cormon  makes  a  pretty  picture,  however,  of  a 
young  girl  with  a  large  bunch  of  wild  flowers  in  her  arms.  Then  there 
is  M.  Aman-Jean  in  the  New  Salon  (one  of  the  lights  of  the  ultra- 
modern school),  who  paints  a  life-size  portrait  with  a  texture  that 
rather  makes  the  whole  look  as  if  it  were  painted  on  a  carpet,  so  that 
you  think  of  it  not  as  a  portrait  but  as  a  study  in  texture  and  colour  ; 
the  method  overpowers  the  subject.  The  same  might  be  said,  with 
more  emphasis,  of  Mr.  Brangwyn's  curious  performance,  The  Return, 
at  the  Academy,  which  looks  like  a  piece  of  tapestry,  and  would  in 
fact  make  an  admirable  cartoon  for  tapestry.  It  is  the  function  of 
tapestry  to  show  a  blend  of  colours  and  leave  something  for  the  eye 
to  find  out  as  to  its  design  and  intent ;  it  is  not  a  picture  but  a  hanging  ; 
but  in  a  picture  we  really  do  want  to  see  what  the  subject  is,  and 
cannot  be  put  off  with  a  colour  pattern. 

Of  pictures  which  are  representations  of  incident  rather  than 
compositions  with  an  artistic  aim  solely,  the  value  depends  to  some 
extent  on  the  interest  of  the  incident  as  well  as  on  the  truth  and  vivacity 
of  the  representation,  a  view  of  the  matter  which  is  of  course  heresy 
to  the  VArt  pour  VArt  order  of  critic.  But  life  is  life,  humanum  nihil 
a  ndbis  alienum ;  and  art  is  justified  in  portraying  life  for  its  own 
sake,  as  at  once  a  record  and  a  kind  of  commentary  on  human  affairs. 
The  Salon  generally  shows  a  good  many  pictures  depicting  different 
phases  of  French  life  ;  there  are  fewer  than  usual  this  year,  however. 
Mile.  Kondenay  paints  M.  Humbert's  atelier  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  with  a  number  of  girls  drawing  from  a  nude  model,  and  the 
master  correcting  a  drawing  ;  this  the  State  has  purchased,  perhaps 
partly  as  a  celebration  of  the  fact  of  the  recent  admission  of  female 
students  to  the  Ecole.  M.  Marec  paints  a  characteristic  scene  in  a 
cabaret,  La  Chanson  Sentimentale,  a  clever  and  observant  picture 
on  a  small  scale.  The  mistake  of  French  painters,  too  often,  is  to 
paint  things  of  this  kind  the  size  of  life  ;  an  expenditure  of  canvas 
disproportionate  to  the  value  of  the  subject.  That  seems  to  me  the 
mistake  too  in  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes's  A  Village  Industry  in  the  Aca- 
demy ;  it  is  a  mere  record  of  incident,  not  pictorially  effective,  and  not 
worth  painting  on  so  large  a  scale.  Mr.  Collier's  A  Sentence  of  Death 
is  not  very  pictorial  in  effect  either,  but  it  portrays  with  considerable 
power  a  tragic  incident  in  life,  and  therefore  justifies  its  existence. 
And  M.  Lejeune's  single  figure  in  the  Salon,  Un  Rentier,  taken  in 
connexion  with  its  title,  is  a  piece  of  real  and  very  pungent  satire 
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— a  quality  also  within  the  province  of  art,  or  where  would  Hogarth 
be? 

That  it  is  possible  to  paint  real  life  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
not  a  mere  record  but  a  symbol,  Millet  showed,  and  Mr.  Clausen 
shows  in  what  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pictures 
in  the  Academy,  The  Boy  and  the  Man,  typical  figures  of  tillers  of  the 
soil,  placed  in  a  landscape  as  typical  as  themselves,  which  furnishes 
the  decorative  colour  for  which  their  sober  toil-stained  garb  gave 
no  opportunity.  The  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament,  appended 
in  the  Catalogue,  most  happily  explains  and  emphasises  the  idea, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  more  than  a  mere  picture.  So,  in  another 
way,  may  we  say  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes's  simple  and  naive  revival  of 
the  spirit  of  mediaeval  faith  in  the  diptych  entitled  The  Rescue — the 
child  kneeling  to  pray  for  protection  against  the  dragon,  the  birds 
coming  to  encourage  him,  the  knight  who  has  rescued  him  seen 
in  the  other  panel;  there  is  some  beautiful  detail  in  this  too.  Of 
the  idyllic  type  of  picture  which  blends  figures  and  landscape  into 
a  pastoral  poem  we  have  a  charming  example  in  Mr.  Wetherbee's 
Hylas,  which  is  superior  to  his  larger  work  in  the  first  room  ;  and  in 
the  Salon  there  is  a  small  picture  by  M.  Labitte,  Le  Baiser,  which  as  a 
composition  of  landscape  and  figures  is  quite  perfect. 

And  what  of  landscape,  that  great  and  essentially  modern  art, 
so  little  understood  in  England  ?  For  what  English  people  admire  in 
landscape  is  the  kind  of  picture  which  they  say  looks  '  so  real/  the 
kind  of  realism  which  appeals  to  them  in  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Leader, 
whose  Summer  Morn,  North  Wales,  however,  does  attract  one  by  that 
kind  of  quality  which  Tennyson  indicates  in  his  happy  epithet '  gaudy.' 2 
But  it  is  not  the  object  of  landscape  painting  to  be  realistic — if  it 
could  be,  which  is  impossible.  Nature  is  the  material  for  making 
landscape  art  out  of  ;  every  great  landscape  painting  involves  a  giving 
up  of  some  detail  for  the  sake  of  the  total  effect,  and  involves,  also, 
a  distinct  and  predominant  idea  in  composition.  There  are  plenty  of 
landscapes  in  the  Academy  which  are  not  landscape  at  all  in  the  true 
artistic  sense,  only  copies  of  scenes.  There  is  little  of  this  in  French 
landscape.  M.  Didier-Pouget,  indeed,  has  achieved  a  power  of  realism 
in  his  foregrounds  which  would  reduce  everything  of  the  kind  in  the 
Academy  to  weakness,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  repeating 
this  effect  too  much ;  still,  his  pictures  as  a  whole  are  compositions, 
not  mere  transcripts,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  one  of  his  great  scenes 
should  not  be  exhibited  in  London.  In  point  of  style,  however, 
the  most  perfect  landscape  of  the  year  is  M.  Quignon's  Messidor, 
in  which  there  is  a  breadth  of  treatment,  a  knowledge  of  what  pigment 
can  do  and  how  it  can  best  be  done — that  perception  of  the  relation 
between  cause  and  effect  before  referred  to — which  is  equalled  in  no 

2  For  some  were  hung  with  arras  green  and  blue, 

Showing  a  gaudy  summer-morn. — The  Palace  of  Art. 
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other  landscape  in  either  exhibition.     Its  one  shortcoming,  perhaps,  is 
a  want  of  poetic  sentiment ;  it  is  a  perfect  work  of  art  but  not  a  land- 
scape poem.     The  real  landscapes  in  the  Academy  are  such  as  Mr. 
Arnold  Priestman's  Yorkshire  Moors  and  Mr.  East's  Serenity  of  Morn- 
ing, works  in  which  mere  detail  is  subordinated  to  composition  and  to 
the  expression  of  the  poetic  suggestion  of  the  scene.     The  late  Mr. 
Farquharson's  small  work,   The  Barley  Field,  is  another  example. 
At  the  Salon  there  is  the  fine  work  by  M.  Harpignies,  Bords  de  la 
Royat ;  M.  Cagniart's  small  and  stormy  scene,  La  Nuee  ;  M.  Pouchin's 
large  picture,  Vespree  Provencale,  with  its  extraordinarily  powerful 
effect  of  light  from  a  level  sun  ;  all  of  them  works  in  a  broad  and 
grand  style  and  in  which  a  central  aim  is  kept  in  view,  undisturbed 
by  detail  which,  on  Millet's  principle,  would  only  weaken  the  total 
effect.     Still,  there  have  been  greater  landscape  years  in  the  Salon 
than  this  one ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  evidence  of  a  great 
advance  in  sea-painting.     Hitherto,   with   such  painters   as   Henry 
Moore,  Hook,  Mr.  Frazer,  Mr.  Hemy,  and  Mr.  Somerscales,  England 
has  been  easily  at  the  head  of  the  world  in  sea-painting  ;  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Hemy's  Waste  of  Waters  is  the  most  complete  and  perfect  work 
in  this  year's  Academy,  the  one  which  most  entirely  succeeds  in  its 
purpose ;  and  though  Mr.  Somerscales  rather  repeats  his  programme 
of  the  single  ship  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  sea  (which  I  suppose  is  the 
reason  the  Academy  have  taken  to  *  skying '  him),  he  does  it  as  well 
as  ever,  and  he  understands  ships  as  no  one  else  does.     The  French 
as  a  nation  do  not  love  the  sea,  and  have  produced  many  very  bad 
sea  pictures — seas  evolved  out  of  their  inner  consciousness  ;  but  there 
are  men  now  who  may  take  the  wind  out  of  our  sails.     M.  Moteley, 
whose  Storm  on  the  Coast  of  Holland  last  year  was  one  of  the  grandest 
storm  pictures  ever  painted,  and  as  true  as  it  was  powerful,  has  a  fine 
sea  triptych  in  the  large  gallery  which  promises  much  for  the  future  ; 
and  M.  Palezieux's  Bateaux  a  la  Cote,  with  its  rush  of  the  heavy  seas 
up  the  beach,  all  dirty  and  stained  red  with  the  sand  they  have  churned 
up,  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered. 

The  immense  collection  of  sculpture  in  the  central  court  of  the 
Salon  is  as  astonishing  as  ever  in  its  extent  and  variety  of  interest, 
though  it  does  not  contain  so  many  works  of  the  highest  order  as  in 
some  former  years,  and  there  is  a  certain  evidence  of  restlessness  and 
striving  after  effects  which  are  not  properly  sculpturesque.  M. 
Segoffin's  Le  Temps  et  le  Genie,  for  instance  (a  State  commission  for 
the  square  of  the  Louvre),  a  symbolical  bronze  group  in  which  Genius 
in  full  flight  has  overturned  Time,  is  a  kind  of  subject  only  fitted  for 
representation  in  painting  ;  the  flying  figure  of  Genius,  only  supported 
in  the  air  by  the  drapery  which  trails  after  him,  is  entirely  wanting 
in  the  stability  which  should  characterise  a  group  of  sculpture.  M. 
Mercie  has  contented  himself  this  year  with  a  piece  of  genre  sculpture, 
La  Bourree,  danced  by  a  peasant  girl  in  sabots ;  pretty  and  vivacious, 
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but  not  quite  what  one  expects  from  a  great  sculptor.  What  strikes 
one,  however,  in  going  through  the  collection,  is  the  evidence  it  gives 
of  the  extraordinary  extent  of  sculptural  talent  in  France,  and  of  the 
variety  of  thought  which  is  put  into  sculpture.  Standing  in  a  row 
close  together,  for  instance,  are  three  works — L'Ere  Nouvelle  by  M. 
Camus,  Bonheur  Maternel  by  M.  Peyronnet,  and  Ivresse  Printaniere 
by  M.  Pourquet — none  of  which  represents  quite  the  highest  class  of 
work  in  the  Salon,  but  each  one  of  them  represents,  not  a  mere  modelled 
figure,  but  an  abstract  idea  symbolised  in  sculpture ;  and  those  are 
only  three  out  of  many  examples.  Sculpture  is  an  art  more  intel- 
lectually used  in  France  than  (for  the  most  part)  in  England,  where 
abstract  symbolism  in  sculpture  is  rather  an  exception,  though  we 
have  fine  examples  now  and  then,  such  as  Mr.  Colton's  Crown  of 
Love  two  or  three  years  ago.  But  the  Academy  sculpture  of  this  year 
would  be  almost  a  negligible  quantity  in  comparison  with  the  variety 
and  vigour  of  the  Salon  collection.  The  Academy  have  purchased 
Mr.  Mackennal's  Diana  for  the  Chantrey  collection,  a  good  statue 
of  the  old  classic  goddess  type,  but  it  would  only  pass  as  a  work  of 
secondary  interest  at  the  Salon.  The  two  Academy  sculptures  which, 
in  their  different  ways,  are  of  the  highest  order,  are  Mr.  Harold  Parker's 
Ariadne,  a  work  of  real  poetry  and  pathos,  and  Mr.  Keynolds-Stephens's 
fine  equestrian  bronze,  The  Scout  in  War.  Either  of  these  would  compel 
attention  at  the  Salon,  and  stand  out  from  the  crowd  as  a  work  of 
first-class  interest ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  other  work 
at  the  Academy  of  which  this  could  be  said. 

Among  works  which  may  be  singled  out  for  special  attention 
at  the  Salon  is  the  Trarieux  monument  by  M.  Jean-Boucher  (who  has 
hyphened  his  name  to  distinguish  him  better  from  his  gifted  namesake 
Alfred  Boucher,  and  now  appears  under  '  J  '  in  the  catalogue),  a  great 
group  apparently  incomplete — there  should  evidently  be  a  portrait 
bust  on  the  stele — where  a  lady  of  noble  pose  leads  up  a  child  to  look 
at  the  memorial ;  it  is  a  modern  figure,  but  the  sculptor  has  contrived 
to  give  it  true  sculpturesque  dignity.  M.  Alfred  Boucher's  group 
Humanit6,  part  of  an  intended  monument,  is  abstract  sculpture, 
the  effect  of  which  is  a  little  marred  by  the  patchwork  semi-gilt 
surface  of  the  plaster  model ;  it  is  in  fact  rather  a  large  sketch  than  a 
finished  work.  A  feature  in  the  sculpture  collection  is  the  presence 
of  two  couple  of  large  works  for  open-air  decoration  :  the  two  groups 
of  stags  by  M.  Gardet,  to  flank  the  entrance  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
at  the  Porte  Dauphine,  and  two  colossal  bronze  draped  figures  by 
M.  Fremiet,  to  be  placed  in  the  square  of  the  Carrousel.  Among  the 
ideal  subjects  M.  Charpentier's  L'GEuvre  is  one  of  the  finest.  Among 
the  monuments  is  a  fine  one  to  Watteau  by  M.  Lombard ;  the  portrait 
bust  of  the  painter  on  a  stele,  to  which  a  garland  is  offered  by  a 
woman  in  the  costume  and  style  of  the  female  figures  in  his  own 
pictures ;  and  a  charming  one  by  M.  Pech  to  Perrault,  author  of  the 
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Contes  des  Fees,  around  whose  figure  delighted  children  dance  in  a 
ring.  A  remarkable  instance  of  versatility  is  shown  in  the  two  works 
by  M.  Picaud,  close  to  each  other :  one  a  nude,  La  Vague,  the  rather 
overworked  idea  of  a  female  figure  tumbled  over  on  the  beach  by  a 
wave,  but  a  beautiful  piece  of  work  of  its  kind  ;  the  other  a  relief 
in  stone  entitled  Pauvres  Gens,  a  pathetic  group  of  a  realistic  peasant 
woman  and  her  boy  seated  together.  Each  is  equally  thorough  in 
its  way,  and  no  one  looking  at  the  two  works  would  be  likely  to  guess 
that  they  were  from  the  same  hand.  But  to  mention  all  the  works  in 
sculpture  that  are  of  special  interest  would  be  impossible. 

And  then  what  encouragement  sculpture  enjoys,  too,  in  France ! — 
one  practical  reason,  no  doubt,  for  its  immense  vitality.  In  this  year's 
Salon  the  placard  Acquis  par  VEtat  or  Commands  par  VEtat  meets  the 
eye  at  every  turn.  The  French  Government  must  have  spent  many 
thousands  of  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  works  in  sculpture  from  this 
year's  exhibition  alone.  Imagine  such  a  thing  in  England,  where, 
two  years  ago,  the  Government  were  invited  to  buy  a  work  of  excep- 
tional ability,  the  Elizabeth  and  Philip  the  Second  of  Mr.  Reynolds- 
Stephens,  to  place  it  in  the  new  Naval  College,  as  a  group  symbolic 
of  England's  naval  supremacy.  The  suggestion  (with  which  the 
present  writer  had  something  to  do)  was  met,  of  course,  by  a  direct 
non  possumus  ;  there  were  '  no  funds  '  for  such  a  purpose.  Not,  of 
course,  that  the  money  could  not  have  been  found  (England  not  being 
an  impoverished  country) ;  but  that  money  spent  on  works  of  art  is 
regarded  in  this  country  as  money  wasted,  which  might  have  been 
better  employed  on  some  '  practical '  object.  English  Government 
officials,  or  those  who  have  any  influence  in  Parliament  in  connexion 
with  such  subjects,  should  visit  the  sculpture  hall  of  the  Salon  and 
see  what  the  French  Government  does  for  sculpture,  and  ask  them- 
selves if  it  is  not  a  disgrace  to  England  that  we  should  neglect  art  and 
artists  in  this  way,  and  whether  it  is  not  time  that  we  took  the  example 
of  France  to  heart. 

On  the  whole,  what  one  feels  in  comparing  the  Salon  with  the 
Academy  is  that  behind  the  visible  results  in  French  art  there  is  more 
of  thought,  a  more  intellectual  impulse.  What  many  of  our  artists 
seem  to  want  is  a  wider  general  culture.  In  the  case  of  exceptional 
genius,  such  as  that  of  Turner  or  Frederick  Walker  (neither  of  whom 
apparently  had  an  idea  in  his  head  outside  the  practice  of  his  art), 
the  force  of  genius  seems  to  preserve  them  from  the  commonplace. 
But  there  are  many  English  painters  and  sculptors,  gifted  enough  in 
technique,  who  do  commonplace  things  apparently  without  knowing 
that  they  are  commonplace.  Instances  might  be  given  by  the  score, 
if  it  were  not  unkind  to  particularise.  Now,  there  is  less  of  this  in 
France  ;  there  is  more  evidence  of  a  feeling  that  a  work  should  have 
a  raison  d'etre  beyond  the  mere  desire  to  exhibit.  One  feels  this 
even  in  noticing  the  quotations  appended  occasionally  in  the  catalogue. 
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In  the  Salon  catalogue  these  generally  have  some  point  and  significance. 
Where  Academy  exhibitors  get  some  of  the  threadbare  and  banal 
phrases  they  insert  as  clues  to  their  work  one  hardly  knows.  What  one 
does  know  is  that  they  seem  to  have  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  mis- 
quoting and  mishandling  great  poets.  A  collection  of  the  Academy 
catalogues  would  form  a  perfect  mine  of  misquotations.  One  of  the 
worst  is  in  this  year's  catalogue.  Shelley's  Ode  to  the  West  Wind  ends 
with  the  passage  : — 

Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  !     0  wind, 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ? 

This  appears  appended  to  No.  195  in  the  Academy  catalogue,  with 
an  attempt  at  the  last  two  lines  only  (omitting  the  commencement 
of  the  sentence  of  which  they  form  part),  which  appear  thus  : — 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy,  0  wind. 

If  Winter  come,  shall  not  Spring  come  also  '  (!) 

If  he  wanted  to  quote  Shelley,  why  could  not  he  look  up  the  poem 
and  get  it  right  ?  Eeally,  for  its  own  credit,  the  Academy  ought  to 
submit  its  catalogue  to  some  competent  critical  revision,  rather  than 
have  it  defaced  with  such  literary  blunders  as  these. 

H.  HEATHCOTE  STATHAM. 
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Thoughtful  men,  once  escaped  from  the  blinding  influences  of  traditional 
prejudice,  will  find  in  the  lowly  stock  whence  Man  sprung  the  best  evidence  of 
the  splendour  of  his  capacities,  and  will  discover  in  his  long  progress  through 
the  Past  a  reasonable  ground  of  Faith  in  his  attainment  of  a  nobler  Future. — 
T.  H.  HUXLEY. 


NOT  long  ago  a  highly  intelligent  Suffragist — no  one  would  dare  to 
call  her  a  Suffragette — inquired  of  the  present  writer  the  meaning 
of  '  Eugenics  '  and  whether  the  g  was  hard  or  soft.  Her  curiosity 
was  natural  enough,  and  is  shared  at  this  moment  by  many  highly 
intelligent  men  who  have  no  leisure  to  4  look  into  things  '  for  them- 
selves. For  Eugenics,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
is  now  decidedly  in  the  air,  and  its  study  is  proving  more  attractive 
to  many  than  watching,  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  press,  the 
turns  and  twists  of  party  politics. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  on  this  particular  subject  I  do  not  pretend 
to  any  original  research.  All  I  can  try  to  do  is  to  drive  home  some 
of  the  facts  which  men  of  science  have  gathered  in,  to  exhibit  these 
facts  in  a  popular  form,  and  to  leave  those  interested  to  draw  from 
them  their  own  conclusions. 

I  will  begin  by  referring  the  reader  to  the  Standard  Dictionary 
(1899).  '  Eugenics  '  (the  g  is  usually  pronounced  soft  as  in  Genesis) 
is  there  defined  as  '  the  science  relating  to  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  human  race  ' ;  the  term  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Francis  Galton  and  first  used  by  him  in  his  Inquiries  into  Human 
Faculty}  '  Eugenic  s  as  an  adjective  has  already  taken  root  in  our 
language — '  eugenic  principles,'  '  eugenic  questions/  and  so  forth  being 
now  familiar  phrases.  We  have  also  the  word  'Eugenist,'  i.e.  a  person 
who  assents  to  eugenic  principles,  and  '  Eugenism,'  which  stands  for 
an  ideal  state  of  society  in  which,  if  these  principles  should  prevail 
universally,  a  new  era  would  dawn  upon  mankind. 

1  Published  in  1883  and  re-issued  very  recently  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  as  part  of 
their  '  Everyman's  Library.' 
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Having  now  defined  our  subject,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  it  a 
little  closely! 

Eugenics  as  a  science  is  a  branch  of  biology,  since  it  embraces 
the  investigation  of  racial  qualities  and  their  transmissibility  from 
one  generation  to  another.  This  is,  indeed,  its  main,  though  not 
its  whole,  business.  It  seeks,  in  addition,  to  establish  criteria  of 
the  fitness,  or  unfitness,  of  adult  human  beings  for  becoming  instru- 
ments of  reproduction — thus  looking  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the 
present  and  the  past.  On  this  account  it  is  eminently  a  moral  science, 
since  it  stimulates  us  to  prefer  the  welfare  of  others — notably  the 
unborn — to  our  own. 

The  cardinal  article  of  the  eugenic  creed  is  a  belief  in  the  responsi- 
bility of  parentage.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  a  sense  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  a  father  not  to  produce  more  children  than  he  can,  or  has 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to,  maintain — a  theme  on  which 
I  have  discoursed  elsewhere 2 — but  the  far  deeper  responsibility 
which  both  parents  incur  by  calling  a  child  into  existence  and  trans- 
mitting to  him,  and  possibly  through  him  to  those  that  come  after, 
a  portion  of  what  they  themselves  are  and  what  their  ancestors  have 
been  before  them.  Individual  effort  may  improve  the  characters 
so  transmitted ;  so  may  the  presence  of  favourable  surroundings  ; 
but  individual  improvement  is  one  thing,  race  improvement  is  another. 
The  aim  of  Eugenics  is  race  improvement,  and  there  can  be  none 
higher  or  more  comprehensive.  We  are  constantly  being  reminded  of 
the  late  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  dictum,  *  We  are  all  Socialists  now.' 
A  fortiori  should  we  be  all  '  Eugenists.'  That  we  are  not  is  due 
to  our  ignorance,  not  to  our  lack  of  goodwill. 

Of  the  various  constituents  of  the  Eugenic  system  the  law  of 
heredity  is  the  chief.  This  is,  indeed,  its  kernel  and  its  essence,  for 
if  nothing  were  inherited  there  would  be  no  continuity  of  develop- 
ment and  therefore  no  materials  for  Eugenics  to  work  upon.  Now, 
though  the  experts  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  origin  of  heredity, 
on  the  fact  of  its  existence  they  are  all  agreed.  I  propose,  then,  first 
to  examine  this  law  and  to  point  out  the  limits  of  its  operation. 

And  here  let  me  remark  that  it  is  quite  impossible  in  dealing 
with  any  scientific  subject  wholly  to  discard  technical  terms.  Con- 
sider this  simple  case.  Suppose  a  young  person — shall  we  say  a 
'  bright '  American  girl  ? — were  to  ask  a  mathematician  to  explain 
to  her  in  untechnical  language  the  Binomial  Theorem.  Would  he  not 
at  once  inquire,  '  What  do  you  already  know  ?  Do  you  know,  for 
instance,  what  is  meant  by  a  co-efficient  ?  '  Suppose  she  replied  by 
another  question,  '  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  compound  interest, 
because  I  have  got  that  far  in  arithmetic  ?  '  Or  suppose  he  asks  her, 
4  Do  you  know  what  is  meant  by  raising  a  quantity  to  a  given  power  ?  ' 
and  she  answered,  '  I  am  afraid  not,  unless  it  has  something  to  do 
2  Population  and  Progress.  (Chapman  &  Hall,  1907.) 
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with  the  hydraulic  press  about  which  I  have  read  in  books  on  Elemen- 
tary Mechanics.'  Would  not  the  mathematician  be  right  in  suggesting 
to  her  that  before  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of 
algebra  she  had  better  acquaint  herself  with  its  language?  And 
would  he  not  have  to  send  her  away  sorrowful  notwithstanding  her 
natural  gifts  ?  Well,  hers  is  precisely  the  case  of  the  inquirer  into 
heredity  who  is  wholly  ignorant  of  biology. 

An  excellent  short  account  of  heredity  is  given  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Thomson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Aberdeen  University,  in 
his  very  recent  and  instructive  work  on  that  subject.3 

Every  living  creature  arises  from  a  parent  or  from  parents  more  or  less  like 
itself  ;  this  reproductive  or  genetic  relation  has  a  visible  material  basis  in  the 
germinal  matter  (usually  egg-cell  and  sperm-cell)  liberated  from  the  parental 
body  or  bodies.  By  inheritance  we  mean  all  the  qualities  of  characters  which 
have  their  initial  seat,  their  physical  basis,  in  the  fertilised  egg-cell  ;  the  ex- 
pression of  this  inheritance  in  development  results  in  the  organism. 

In  addition  to  the  set  of  qualities  indicated  in  this  passage,  animals 
generally,  and  especially  man,  may  and  do  develop  a  second  set,  which 
Dr.  Thomson  refers  to  as  follows  : 

While  the  inherited  nature  and  its  possibilities  of  action  and  reaction  must 
be  regarded  as  rigorously  determined  by  the  parental  and  ancestral  contributions, 
the  nurture — the  environmental  influences — must  not  be  thought  of  as  pre- 
determined. In  fact  the  surrounding  influences  are  very  variable,  and  the 
nature  of  the  young  organism  may  be  profoundly  changed  by  them.  Thus, 
we  soon  find  it  possible  to  distinguish  between  the  main  features  which  are  the 
normal  realisations  of  the  inheritance  hi  a  normal  environment,  and  peculiari- 
ties which  are  due  to  peculiarities  in  nurture.  The  characters  of  a  newly -hatched 
chick  stepping  out  of  the  imprisoning  egg-shell  are  in  the  main  strictly  hereditary, 
but  they  need  not  be  altogether  so,  for  during  the  three  weeks  before  hatching 
there  has  been  some  opportunity  for  peculiarities  in  the  environment  to  leave 
their  mark  on  the  developing  creature.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  with  the 
typical  mammalian  embryo,  which  develops  often  for  many  months  as  a  sort 
of  internal  parasite  within  the  mother,  in  a  complex  and  variable  environment. 
And  as  life  goes  on,  peculiarities  due  to  nurture  continue  to  be  superimposed 
on  the  hereditary  qualities. 

The  two  sets  of  qualities  above  described  are  distinguished  as 
4  original  or  innate  '  on  the  one  hand,  and  '  adventitious  or  acquired  ' 
on  the  other.  A  very  remarkable  difference  between  them  is  that 
the  first  set  are  transmissible,  whilst  the  second  are  not.  The  origin 
of  this  difference  is  thus  explained  by  Weismann  and  is  widely 
accepted  by  biologists.  *  In  the  development  of  each  individual 
a  portion  of  the  specific  germ-plasm  which  the  fertilised  ovum  con- 
tains is  not  used  up  in  the  formation  of  the  offspring,  but  is  reserved 
unchanged  for  the  formation  of  the  germinal  cells  of  the  following 
generation.'  The  germ-plasm  itself  is  found  in  those  chromosomes 
[more  correctly  chromatosomes]  which  are  conceived  of  as  containing 
3  Heredity,  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson.  (John  Murray,  1908.) 
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the  primary  constituents  of  a  complete  organism.     Thus,   as   Mr. 
Galton  has  remarked,   the  child ,  may  be  said  to  be  '  as  old  as  the 
parent/  for  '  when  the  parent's  body  is  developed  from  the  fer- 
tilised ovum,  a  residue  of  unaltered  germinal  material  is  kept  apart 
to  form  the  future  reproductive  cells,   one  of  which  may  become 
the  starting  point  of  a  child.'    Dr.  Thomson  puts  the  same  point 
very  neatly  when  he  says  '  the  child  is  "  a  chip  of  the  old  block  " 
in  an  entirely  new  sense,  for  the  parent  is  rather  the  trustee  of  the 
germ-plasm  than  the  producer  of  the  child.'    It  is  with  this  unaltered 
germinal  material  that  the  innate  qualities  are  supposed  to  be  associ- 
ated.    All  this  sounds  very  mysterious,  but  is  not  really  more  so  than 
that  the  filaments  called  nerves  should  act  as  conductors  to  the  brain. 
When  it  is  said  that  innate  qualities  are  transmissible,  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  tfyeir  characteristics  are  not  subject  to  varia- 
tion, or  that  they  always  reappear  in  the  immediate  progeny.     They 
do  vary  from  time  to  time,  else  would  the  race  be  fearfully  monoto- 
nous ;  they  often,  too,  skip  a  generation.     It  is  common  enough  to  find 
a  child  exhibiting  the  peculiarities  of  its  grandfather  when  these  pecu- 
liarities were  not  traceable  in  either  of  its  parents.     The  same  thing 
is  observable  in  the  lower  animals.     On  crossing  distinct  varieties 
of  pigeons,  Darwin  found  that  there  was  frequently  a  return  to  the 
original  rock-dove  type.     Other  naturalists  have  produced  correspond- 
ing deviations  from  the  normal  on  crossing  fowls,  mice,  and  even 
butterflies.     The  double  phenomenon  of  the  expression  of  charac- 
teristics in  one  generation  and  the  total  suppression  of  similar  charac- 
teristics in  the  generation  immediately  succeeding  was  observed  by 
Mendel  (Abbot  of  Briin)  some  fifty  years  ago  in  both  the  vegetable 
and  the  lower  animal  worlds.     Characteristics  of  which  the  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  alternate  from  generation  to  generation  are 
said  by  the  Mendelians  to  be  *  dominant '  and  '  recessive  '  in  turn — 
an  antithesis  which,  as  Mr.  Galton  has  remarked,  is  better  indicated  if 
for  '  recessive  '  we  substitute  the  word  '  recedent.' 

Attempts  to  trace  this  alternation  in  man  are  now  being  made,  and 
are  exciting  much  interest  among  sociologists. 


II 

Limits  of  space  prevent  my  dwelling  at  greater  length  on  the 
scientific  side  of  Eugenics ;  I  therefore  now  pass  on  to  consider  its 
practical  side  and  the  application  of  its  principles  to  some  of  the 
pressing  problems  of  our  time. 

The  first  effect  produced  by  a  study  of  this  new  science  and  of 
the  biology  that  underlies  it  upon  minds  not  hidebound  by  '  the 
traditional  prejudices  '  which  Mr.  Huxley  refers  to  in  the  sentence 
at  the  head  of  this  paper  is  a  sense  of  moral  and  intellectual  expan- 
sion. The  twice-told  pentateuchal  tale  of  the  creation  of  man;  of 
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the  formation  of  woman  from  a  rib  taken  from  man;  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  upon  every  woman  for  a  single  act  of  disobedience  on  the 
1 1. ul,  of  one  of  her  sex — *  1  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  in  thy 
conception  ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children  ' — these  and 
the  other  incidents  of  '  the  fall '  take  their  proper  place  under  Eugenics 
as  interesting  examples  of  archaic  beliefs,  the  literal  acceptance  of 
which  at  the  present  day  must,  wherever  found,  prove  a  serious 
hindrance  to  progress. 

The  second  effect  produced  by  this  same  study  is  a  sense  of  the 
solidarity  of  our  race,  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  it  in  the  past,  and  of  the 
duty  we  owe  to  it  in  the  future.  With  this  comes  the  conviction  that 
on  the  score  of  mere  numbers  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  '  yellow 
peril,'  for  that  the  Western  nations  contain  within  themselves  the 
seeds  of  their  own  regeneration  and  are  not,  therefore,  '  decadent,' 
Max  Nordau,  Lombroso,  and  other  pessimists  notwithstanding. 

Eugenics  and  Alcoholism. — The  question  which  has  of  late  most 
agitated  our  politicians  has  been  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  our 
public-houses.  Throughout  the  long  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
no  mention  was  made  of  that  form  of  intemperance  which  is  due  to 
inheritance,  or  to  occupational  or  other  special  environment,  because 
any  discussion  on  these  causes  would  have  been  irrelevant  to  the  par- 
ticular measure  then  before  Parliament.  It  is,  however,  these  same 
causes  alone  that  have  any  interest  for  the  Eugenist.  A  few  words 
must,  therefore,  be  here  said  regarding  them. 

It  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  the  word  '  drink  '  is  so  misused 
among  us.  Suppose  a  man  in  the  course  of  a  long  summer  walk 
dips  his  glass  once  or  twice  into  a  stream,  adding  each  time  a  little 
whisky ;  the  total  abstainer  would  probably  denounce  him  as  a  slave 
of  that  'pernicious  and  insidious  vice  known  as  moderate  drinking.1 
But,  in  fact,  he  is  not  a  drinker  at  all  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  since  he  drinks  to  quench  his  natural  thirst  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  alcohol,  which  he  only  adds  to  make  the  water  more 
palatable.  Again,  suppose  a  connoisseur  in  wine,  desirous  of  testing 
a  particular  vintage,  drinks  a  glass  of  claret  or  burgundy ;  he  is  no 
more  a  '  drinker '  than  the  first  man,  for  although  he  may  gratify 
his  palate,  he  does  not  in  the  least  impair  his  power  of  judgment, 
on  the  continued  acuteness  of  which  his  enjoyment  of  the  liquor 
depends.  The  real  '  drinker  '  is  he  (or  she)  who  drinks  to  excite 
the  brain,  or  to  escape  from  mental  worry.  When  such  a  practice 
has  grown,  or  is  growing,  into  a  habit,  then  arises  immediately  the 
eugenic  question,  What  will  be  its  effect  if  he,  or  she,  marries  or  is 
already  married  on  the  possible  child  or  children  ?  Is  there  any  risk 
of  a  predisposition  to  drink  being'communicated  to  the  next  genera- 
tion ?  The  answer  is,  There  is  such  risk,  and  the  risk  is  proportional 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  alcohol  has  become  an  indispensable 
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staff  of  daily  life.  If  it  is  allowed  to  penetrate  so  deeply  as  to  affect 
the  germ-cells  as  well  as  the  somatic  cells,  then  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  offspring  will  be  affected  also.  This  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in 
which  *  acquired  characters '  may  be  said  to  be  transmissible.  If  a  man 
injures  his  brain  by  an  accident,  the  whole  course  of  his  life  may  be 
changed  for  the  worse,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that,  as  a  further 
consequence,  the  brains  of  his  children  will  suffer.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  '  drinks  himself  stupid  '  he  may  drink  his  unborn  children  stupid 
also,  or  at  least  transmit  to  them  a  constitutional  weakness  which 
will  sooner  or  later  express  itself  in  some  other  degenerate  fashion. 
For  alcohol  may  work  like  poison  through  every  part  of  the  system, 
although  it  is  not  a  poison  to  start  with.  So  a  minute  dose  of  arsenic 
is  a  sound  tonic  and  often  prescribed  as  such  by  doctors,  whereas  an 
over-dose  may  be,  and  often  is,  fatal. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  the  transmission  of  an  '  alcoholic  diathesis ' 
that  great  mischief  is  wrought  by  parents  on  their  innocent  children. 
The  babe  in  its  intra-uterine  condition  may  take  in  alcohol  directly 
from  its  mother,  if  the  mother  is  a  drunkard.  Thus  its  fate  may  be 
determined,  its  disposition  turned  towards  evil,  while  it  is  yet 
unborn. 

Considerations  such  as  these  led  *  The  Eugenics  Education  Society  ' 
to  protest  a  short  time  ago  against  the  action  of  the  London  County 
Council  in  putting  an  end  to  their  contracts  for  the  maintenance  of 
female  inebriates  committed  to  Inebriate  Homes  from  the  County 
of  London  because,  after  eighteen  months'  detention,  they  did  not 
seem  likely  to  be  cured.  The  Council  thereupon  decided  to  send  adrift 
some  500  women,  many  of  whom  will  in  all  probability  become  mothers. 
That  habitual  drunkenness  is  no  effective  hindrance  to  fertility  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  365  inebriate  women  committed  to  these 
Reformatories  in  1905-6  gave  birth  to  2200  children  between  them — 
an  average  of  five  to  six  children  apiece. 

On  these  grounds,  too,  the  Eugenics  Society  lately  urged  on  the 
Home  Secretary  the  amendment  of  *  The  Inebriates  Act  1898  '  which 
requires  three  previous  public  convictions  of  drunkenness,  all  within 
the  last  twelve  months,  to  be  proved  before  that  Act  is  put  in  opera- 
tion. The  truth,  however,  is  that  secret  drinking  is  quite  as  inimical 
to  the  race  as  overt  drinking.  The  difficulty  in  the  former  case 
l<.  of  course,  how  to  procure  the  necessary  proof — a  point  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  solved,  by  the  Departmental  Committee 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  set  going  last  month.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
of  our  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrates,  Mr.  Cecil  Chapman,  is  reported 
to  have  recently  said  :  '  Inebriety  is  a  disease  and  should  be  treated 
scientifically.  Hence  the  question  whether  a  man  or  woman  is  an 
habitual  inebriate  should  be  settled  by  a  competent  tribunal  with 
proper  medical  examination.'  In  this  all  Eugenists  would  concur, 
and  most  of  them  would  add  that  not  until  such  persons  can  show  a 
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clean  bill  of  health  in  this  and  divers  other  respects  should  they  be 
allowed  to  marry  and  propagate  their  kind. 

Those  Prohibitionists  who  would  expel  human  nature  with  a  parlia- 
mentary pitchfork  shut  their  eyes  to  the  causes  that  go  to  manufacture 
the  '  drinker '  and  concentrate  their  efforts  too  exclusively  on  '  the 
drink.'  They  make  the  same  mistake  as  did  the  framers  of  our  early 
unreformed  criminal  law,  who  divided  offences  into  felonies  and  mis- 
demeanours, apportioned  to  each  class  what  they  conceived  to  be 
the  proper  punishment,  but  overlooked  the  character  of  the  criminal. 
The  framers  of  the  Code  Napoleon  committed  the  same  mistake. 
We  in  Great  Britain  have  of  late  years  begun  to  see  the  error  of  our 
ways,  and  to  realise  that  a  criminal  is  more  often  than  not  the 
creature  either  of  his  birth  or  his  environment.  The  Eugenist  takes 
this  same  view  of  drunkards  and  rather  than  eliminate  the  drink 
would  eliminate  them.  For  sobriety  consists  not  in  being  unable  to 
get  at  the  drink,  but  in  steadily  resisting  any  temptation  it  may  offer. 

Eugenics  and  Disease. — The  attitude  which  Eugenics  assumes 
towards  alcoholism  it  assumes  towards  disease  in  general.  It  seeks 
as  far  as  possible  to  eliminate  disease — a  more  desirable  achievement 
than  curing  it.  Here,  again,  comes  in  the  hereditary  principle,  since 
some  diseases  are  heritable  whilst  others  are  not. 

When  it  is  said  that  a  given  disease  is  heritable,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  disease  is  not  a  material  thing  but  a  process — an  abnormal, 
injurious  process  which  runs  its  course  in  some  part  of  the  body. 
Now,  we  cannot  speak  correctly  of  the  transference  of  a  process  as 
we  can  of  the  transference  of  heat  or  light.  What  is  transmitted 
in  disease  is  then,  according  to  the  biologists,  not  the  disease  itself 
but  a  susceptibility  to  it,  and  the  transmission  is  effected  through  the 
medium  of  those  same  germ-cells  which  were  referred  to  in  the  first 
part  of  this  paper.  Pulmonary  consumption,  for  example,  says  Dr. 
Thomson,  is  not  inherited  as  such ;  what  is  inherited  is,  '  a  predis- 
position to  caseous  degeneration  of  tissues  and  allied  pathological 
processes.'  So  with  regard  to  gout ;  it  is  not  heritable  as  such,  but  a 
predisposition  to  gout  is.  Since,  however,  when  this  predisposition  is 
transmitted  it  may  manifest  itself  in  the  second  or  third  generation, 
even  amongst  those  who  live  very  careful  and  abstemious  lives,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  distinction  between  the  inheritance  of  gout  and  the 
inheritance  of  a  predisposition  to  gout  '  looks  better  on  paper  than  by 
the  bedside.'  And  this  holds  good  for  diseases  generally. 

Non-hereditary  diseases  are  induced  by  modifications  of  the  somatic 
cells  due  to  unnatural  habits  or  surroundings.  To  this  class  belong 
the  *  diseases  of  occupation,'  on  which  Professor  Thomas  Oliver,  of 
Durham  University,  has  lately  published  an  exhaustive  treatise. 
'  Collier's  lung  '  (a  non-tuberculous  disease  due  to  the  inbreathing  of 
particles  of  very  fine  dust  and  lamp-smoke)  is  a  disease  of  occupation. 
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It  occurs  among  successive  generations  of  colliers,  but,  being  in- 
duced by  their  special  environment,  it  cannot  be  properly  classed 
as  heritable.  Microbes  are  also,  as  we  all  know,  a  very  common 
cause  of  disease,  but  being  parasitic  and  forming  no  part  of  the 
organism,  the  diseases  they  give  rise  to  are  not  transmissible  diseases, 
nor  is  there  any  transmission  of  the  microbes  themselves.  It  is  true 
that  pathologists  have  discovered  the  existence  of  the  so-called 
tubercle  bacillus,  but  this  comes  to  each  individual  sufferer  from 
the  outside,  and  its  attack  on  the  epithelial  tissues  is  only  successful 
because  it  finds  them  vulnerable  by  reason  of  some  weakness  of  con- 
stitution. 

I  have  dwelt  on  these  well-established  facts  because  they  show 
that  all  who  are  likely  to  become  parents  should  take  far  more  care 
than  they  do  at  present  when  choosing  their  partners  for  life — say, 
a  tenth  part  of  the  care  they  take  when  selecting  their  horses  or  their 
dogs.  Let  a  picture  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  this  year 
point  the  moral.  A  physician  is  seated  at  his  consulting  table  with 
an  open  book  before  him  in  which  are  recorded  his  '  notes  of  the 
cases  '  of  his  patients  as  they  have  from  time  to  time  come  under  his 
observation.  Near  him  sits  a  young  man  who  but  for  the  bloodless- 
ness  of  his  countenance  and  the  despair  in  his  terror-stricken  eyes 
appears  to  be  in  perfect  health.  Inscribed  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
frame  are  the  words  '  Sentence  of  Death.'  Truly  a  powerful  con- 
ception, whatever  may  be  our  opinion  on  the  much  debated  point 
whether  the  subject  is  or  is  not  one  for  the  painter's  art.  Stop  and 
listen  for  a  moment  to  the  profound  remarks  of  some  of  the 
bystanders.  '  How  pathetic  !  What  do  you  think  is  wrong  with  the 
poor  young  man  ?  '  says  one  gaper.  '  Is  it  consumption,  or  heart, 
or  appendicitis  ?  '  says  another,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  What  on  earth,  we 
ask,  does  it  matter  ?  The  painter  has  painted  for  us  a  situation, 
not  a  specific  experience.  But  he  has  also,  for  some  of  us,  painted 
a  great  deal  more.  Suppose  that  the  father  or  mother  of  this  young 
man  had  a  transmissible  disease — a  disease  known  to  be,  and  capable 
of  being  diagnosed  as,  such  before  their  marriage  took  place. 
Suppose,  further,  that  this  disease  has  reappeared  in  the  son  at  the 
very  time  when  it  first  showed  itself  in  his  parent ;  suppose  that  this 
fact  had  been  recorded  on  the  frame  by  adding  to  '  Sentence  of 
Death  '  the  words  '  Victim  of  hereditary  disease.'  Would  not  the 
picture  then  have  conveyed  a  tremendous  lesson  in  Eugenics,  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  groups  that  stand  daily 
in  front  of  it? 

Eugenics  and  Socialism. — In  the  early  part  of  this  year  some  inter- 
esting scenes  were  enacted  in  the  West-End  of  London  at  the  houses 
of  certain  ladies  who  arranged  for  addresses  to  be  given  in  their 
drawing-rooms  by  distinguished  members  of  the  Fabian  Society. 
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At  these  gatherings  a  good  deal  of  '  Socialism  and  Water  '  was  poured 
out,  the  water  being  added  in  such  proportion  as  seemed  most  con- 
ducive to  the  easy  digestion  of  the  audiences.  We  heard  much  about 
the  unequal  distribution  of  this  world's  goods,  and  of  the  desirability 
of  taxing  the  rich  to  make  the  poor  comfortable,  but  we  heard 
nothing  about  the  unequal  distribution  of  life.  Nor  were  we  told 
who  were  '  the  rich  '  or  who  were  '  the  poor  '  except  by  the  citation 
of  some  sensational  figures  in  which  gross  and  net  receipts  seemed  to 
be  treated  as  the  same  thing,  whilst  the  fact  was  ignored  that  the  so- 
called  '  rich  '  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  saddled  with  such  heavy 
obligations  for  the  benefit  of  others  that  what  is  left  over  for  them- 
selves is  but  a  very  modest  sum.  To  the  landless  and  the  childless 
statistics  of  this  sort  are  acceptable  enough  :  they  are  out  of  place 
when  paraded  before  more  responsible  folk.  To  some  of  those 
present  came  the  thought  that  these  audiences  might  have  been 
more  profitably  employed  in  listening  to  lecturers  such  as  Mrs.  Gosset 
and  Miss  Ravenhill,  who  would  have  shown  them  the  need  of 
instructing  '  poor '  mothers  how  to  guard  their  unborn  children  and 
how  to  feed  them  after  birth.  Teaching  such  as  this  would  help 
to  curtail  the  terrible  infantile  mortality  of  the  '  poor  ' — a  matter 
of  deep  public  concern  which  has  been  fully  discussed  at  the  National 
Conferences  of  1906  and  1907.  The  Reports  of  these  Conferences  are 
full  of  interest  and  cannot  be  too  widely  read. 

A  good  deal  of  this  infantile  mortality  is  due  to  the  little  regard 
paid  to  the  condition  of  the  mother  when  she  is  '  carrying  the  child.' 
In  France  there  are  a  number  of  municipal  Asiles  in  which  expectant 
mothers,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  may  obtain  the  rest  which 
is,  as  every  sage-femme  knows,  absolutely  necessary  for  them.  In 
England  we  allow  women  advanced  in  pregnancy  to  work  hard  in 
ill- ventilated  factories,  and  consider  we  have  done  all  that  is  required 
of  us  when  we  have  established  Lying-in  Hospitals.  But  birth  is  not 
the  beginning  of  life ;  we  are  all  alive  biologically,  and  (as  lawyers 
know)  for  some  purposes  legally,  for  many  months  before  we  are  born.4 

What  I  have  said  with  regard  to  these  Fabian  addresses  is  equally 
true  of  Socialistic  literature  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  saying  '  Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,' 
and  of  the  corollary  to  it  that  the  whole  duty  of  man  cannot  be 
learned  at  the  London  School  of  Economics.  We  are  told  again  and 
again  that  man  has  a  '  right  to  work,'  but  his  primary  right  to  the 
chance  of  a  healthy  life  is  thrust  into  the  background.  Now, 
whether  the  life  of  an  individual  human  being  is  healthy  or  the 

4  The  'Factory  and  Workshop  Act  1901  '  provides  (s.  61) '  that  an  occupier  of  a 
factory  or  workshop  shall  not  knowingly  allow  women  or  girls  to  be  employed  therein 
within  four  weeks  after  having  given  birth  to  a  child.1  Their  ante -natal  condition 
appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  too  delicate  a  matter  for  the  legislature  to  handle. 
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contrary  depends  (bodily  accidents  apart)  upon  two  things : 
(1)  whether  his  parents  were  healthy ;  (2)  whether  the  environment 
he  himself  encounters  is  favourable  to  his  development.  Socialists 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  mischief  wrought  by  bad 
environment ;  they  have  very  little  to  say  about  the  mischief 
wrought  by  bad  parentage.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  a  striking  exception. 
In  his  recent  book,  New  Worlds  for  Old,  he  says  :  '  A  State  that 
undertakes  to  sustain  all  the  children  bom  into  it  will  do  its  best 
to  secure  good  births.5  He  adds,  '  this  implies  a  distinct  bar  to  the 
marriage  and  reproduction  of  the  halt,  the  blind,  the  bearer  of 
transmissible  disease,  and  the  like.'  It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  employ 
his  brilliant  pen  in  explaining  what  form  his  *  bar '  would  take. 
Perhaps,  though,  he  will  do  so  later  on. 

Without  fear  of  contradiction  I  maintain  that  under  Socialism 
the  study  and  practice  of  Eugenics  would  be  to  the  full  as  necessary 
as  they  are  under  Capitalism.  For  biologists  find  no  warrant  for 
concluding  that  there  is  anything  in  the  Socialistic  regime  which  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  improvement  of  the  race.  At  most, 
under  Socialism,  what  they  call  a  c  modification '  of  the  individual 
would  take  place,  and  this  modification  would  have  to  persist  for  a 
very  long  time  before  it  became  '  a  germinal  variation,'  capable  of 
impressing  itself  on  future  generations.  Moreover,  against  the 
probabilities  of  any  such  '  variation '  must  be  set  the  fact  that 
with  the  advent  of  the  Socialistic  millennium,  when,  we  are  told,  the 
struggle  for  wealth,  place,  and  power  will  cease,  there  would  also 
cease  the  tightening  up  of  the  springs  of  energy  and  action,  which 
must  then  fall  into  decay  by  disuse.  To  avert  such  a  result,  the 
entire  spiritual  and  intellectual  level  of  humanity  would  have  to  be 
raisedj  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  perpetuating  the  noblest  and 
the  best  in  accordance  with  eugenic  principles.  Hence,  all  Socialists 
should  be  Eugenists,  even  if  no  Eugenist  were  a  Socialist. 

One  word  more.  We  have  within  the  last  month  reached  a  stage 
in  democratic  development  when  Old  Age  Pensions  have  been  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  practical  politics.  No  one  supposes  that  these 
pensions  will  remain  restricted  to  septuagenarians,  or  that  they  will 
stop  at  the  five  shillings  a  week  named  in  Mr.  Asquith's  recent 
Budget  speech.  It  has  since  been  semi-officially  stated  that  '  the 
Government  wisely  began  with  a  plan  that  admits  of  expansion  as 
revenue  permits,'  and  that  '  the  conditions  will  be  liable  to  be  altered 
according  to  the  teachings  of  experience.'  Thus  are  we  launched  on 
a  sea  of  uncertainty  which  occasions  great  uneasiness  to  many  persons 
and  especially  to  those  who  have  families  to  support.  What  with  free 
education  at  one  end  and  the  prospect  of  greatly  increased  burdens 
at  the  other,  John  Bull  is  being  sorely  tried.  Whilst  he  justly 
seeks,  by  a  fervent  appeal  to  patriotism,  to  encourage  the  reasonable 
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multiplication  of  the  fit,  with  equal  justice  he  demands  that  some 
control  should  be  exercised  over  the  unreasonable  multiplication  of  the 
unfit,  whether  such  unfitness  be  due  to  drink,  feeblemindedness, 
insanity,  criminality,  or  disease. 

Ill 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  following  propositions  may,  it  is 
submitted,  be  fairly  deduced  : 

(1)  That  Eugenics  is  a  progressive,  social  science  on  the  banner  of 
which  might  well  be  inscribed :  '  Sound  health  is  wealth — Good  birth 
is  worth.' 

(2)  That  our  increased  and  increasing  knowledge  of  the  laws  that 
regulate  the  ascent  and  descent  of  man  imposes  on  us  the  duty  of 
encouraging  the  spread  of  this  new  science  as  a  wholesome,  moral, 
and  (with  a  view  to  race  improvement)  necessary  department  of 
thought  and  learning. 

(3)  That,  as  Mr.  Francis  Galton  suggested  in  1904,  we  ought  (a)  to 
remember  that,  ignorant  though  we  are  of  the  ultimate  destinies  of 
humanity,  much  is  left  within  our  own  power,  and  that  what  Nature 
does  blindly,  slowly,  and  ruthlessly  Man  may  do  presciently,  quickly, 
and  benignly ;  (6)  to  have  faith  that,  once  the  principles  of  Eugenics 
have  penetrated  into  the  national  conscience,  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  will  give  effect  to  them  in  ways  we  cannot  at  present  foresee. 

To  the  foregoing  the  present  writer  would  add,  almost  in  the  words 
of  J.  S.  Mill  uttered  half  a  century  ago,  that  the  cultivation  of  a  high 
conception  of  what  may  be  made  of  the  world  we  live  in,  is  capable 
of  supplying  a  poetry,  and  (in  a  sense)  a  religion,  much  more  fitted  to 
exalt  our  feelings  and  ennoble  our  conduct  than  any  philosophic,  or 
mystic,  speculation  regarding  worlds  unseen  and  unknown. 

MONTAGUE  CRACEANTHORPE 
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A    GREAT   NORFOLK    HOUSE1 


EDWARD  COKE,  the  most  profound  jurist  whom  England  has  ever 
produced,  was  bom  at  Mileham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
1st  of  February  1552.  He  was  the  only  son  of  his  father,  who  died 
when  he  was  in  his  tenth  year,  and  he  boasted  of  an  ancestry  which 
he  believed  could  be  traced  back  to  the  twelfth  century.  He  succeeded 
to  an  estate  large  enough  to  provide  him  with  something  more  than  a 
sufficient  maintenance.  His  father  was  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
The  son  entered  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1571  and  was  called  to  the 
Bar  on  the  20th  of  April  1578.  He  speedily  acquired  an  extraordinary 
reputation  as  a  consummate  lawyer  and  advocate,  and  in  his  forty- 
first  year  he  entered  Parliament  as  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire 
for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  an  office  in  those  days  always  filled  by  a  lawyer.  He 
became  successively  Solicitor-General  and  Attorney- General,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  of  the  King's  Bench,  but  he  never 
attained  to  the  highest  post  under  the  Crown  ;  his  great  rival,  Bacon, 
may  be  said  to  have  hindered  him  from  becoming  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  September  1634,  labouring  to  the 
last  at  the  three  concluding  volumes  of  the  Institutes,  dealing  respect- 
ively with  Magna  Charta,  the  Criminal  Law,  and  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Courts. 

Against  his  private  character  no  whisper  was  ever  raised.  '  Never,' 
says  his  contemporary,  Judge  Whitelocke,  '  so  just,  so  upright,  so 
free  from  corrupt  solicitations  of  great  men  and  friends  as  he  was. 
In  all  cases  before  him  the  counsel  might  assure  his  client  from  the 
danger  of  bribery.'  Of  his  furious  language  when  he  gave  way  to 
his  passion — of  his  coarseness  of  vituperation  when  he  raved  against 
the  object  of  his  indignation  or  scorn — there  can  be  no  palliation, 
much  less  any  defence ;  but  England  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  posterity  has  hardly  yet  paid  him ;  for  he  was  the  first  dis- 
coverer, apostle  (and,  I  had  almost  written,  the  first  inspired  teacher) 
who  revealed  to  our  forefathers  the  great  truth  that  this  realm  of 

1  Coke  of  Norfolk  and  His  Friends.  The  Life  of  Thomas  William  Coke,  First 
Earl  of  Leicester  of  Holkham.  By  A.  M.  W.  Stirling.  In  two  volumes,  8vo.  London : 
John  Lane,  the  Bodley  Head,  1908. 
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England  was  not  and  never  could  be  the  mere  appanage  of  a  despot, 
who  could  do  no  wrong  and  who  could  impose  his  will  or  his  whim 
upon  a  subject  and  an  abject  people.  He  it  was  who  first  taught  his 
countrymen  that  the  sovereignty  of  a  great  nation  implies  the  existence 
of  reciprocal  duties  and  responsibilities,  king  and  subjects  being 
co-ordinate,  each  supporting  and  controlling  the  other  in  the  sphere 
of  rights  and  privileges ;  till,  in  the  realisation  of  that  grand  idea,  the 
sovereign  should  stand  as  the  supreme  representative  of  a  happy  and  a 
loyal  people,  a  king  whose  conscious  aim  it  should  be  to  live  by  law, 
'  and  because  right  is  right  to  follow  right  in  scorn  of  consequence.' 

This  was  the  grand  theory  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke.  He 
was  the  first  exponent  of  Whig  principles  and  the  first  great  teacher 
of  the  Whig  philosophy. 

So  highly  and  so  early  did  Coke  rise  into  general  estimation  as 
an  advocate  that  his  practice  at  the  Bar  became  in  a  few  years 
enormous.  His  industry  and  power  of  work  were  phenomenal ;  his 
gains  were  perhaps  larger  than  any  other  professional  man  in  this 
country  has  ever  approached.  Without  being  extortionately  covetous, 
he  was  apparently  from  the  first  possessed  by  two  yearnings  :  the 
one  was  an  ever-present  hankering  to  add  to  his  landed  property ; 
the  other  was  an  intense  desire  to  '  found  a  family  ' — in  other  words, 
a  desire  to  maintain  the  entirety  of  his  territorial  acquisitions  in  the 
ownership  of  his  posterity. 

The  realty  of  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  died  possessed  included 
wide  tracts  of  land  in  ten  English  counties,  upwards  of  sixty  manors — 
for  the  most  part  with  manor-houses — and  smaller  estates  in  a  hundred 
parishes.  So  skilfully  was  the  devolution  of  this  great  aggregate 
protected  by  all  the  devices  of  strict  settlement  and  entail  from 
being  subdivided  and  alienated  that  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
Sir  Edward's  death  almost  the  whole  of  it  passed  into  the  ownership 
of  his  last  male  heir.  This  was  Thomas  Coke,  who  was  some  years 
under  age  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Norfolk  estates — as  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  been  before  him.  This  explains  why  there  was 
no  capital  mansion  for  all  that  great  territory  which  the  Cokes  pos- 
sessed in  the  county,  and  which  made  up  an  aggregate  of  forty 
thousand  acres,  very  widely  distributed,  and  the  rents  of  which  during 
three  minorities  must  have  brought  in  immense  accumulations  of 
ready  money  to  these  wealthy  landlords. 

The  Holkham  estate  strictly  so  called  was  by  no  means  so  attractive 
or  so  valuable  as  some  others  which  the  Chief  Justice  had  possessed 
himself  of  in  Norfolk.  There  was  a  tradition,  often  repeated  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago,  that  when  first  the  building  of  a  great  mansion  was 
talked  about  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  for  some  time  doubtful 
whether  or  not  to  set  it  down  at  Castle  Acre,  which  would  have  afforded 
a  splendid  site  for  the  contemplated  palace,  and  that  the  decision  of 
the  question  was  for  some  time  doubtful.  Perhaps  a  sentiment  in 
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favour  of  the  old  Hall  at  Holkham  had  something  to  do  with  the 
decision  that  finally  was  come  to. 

The  Holkham  estate  properly  so  called  extends  over  an  area  of  about 
ten  thousand  acres,  having  the  shallow  sea  with  its  long  stretches  of 
sandbanks  as  its  boundary  on  the  north,  and  on  the  west  what  appears 
to  have  been,  perhaps,  a  Roman  limes,  or  low  rampart,  marking  the 
extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  mighty 
camp  at  Brancaster,  thrown  up  in  the  days  when  the  hordes  of 
invading  barbarians  were  swarming  from  across  the  sea — Saxons  or 
Angles  peradventure  to  begin  with,  to  be  followed,  some  three  or  four 
hundred  years  later,  by  the  Scandinavian  pirate  fleets,  vestiges  of 
whose  fierce  onslaught  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  traces  of  the  Danish 
camps  still  remaining,  telling  of  conflicts  not  a  few. 

This  tract  of  country,  including  the  parishes  of  Holkham,  Quarles, 
Egmere,  the  Warhams,  and  Wighton,  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Cokes  by  the  marriage  of  John  Coke,  fourth  son  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
with  Muriel,  daughter  and  heir  of  Anthony  Wheatley,  Esq.,  of  Holkham, 
in  1612.  John  Coke  died  at  Holkham  in  1661,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
second  son,  another  John,  who  died  ten  years  later,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  cousin,  Robert  Coke  of  Thorington,  who  was  apparently 
under  age  when  he  came  into  the  estate,  and  enjoyed  it  little  more 
than  seven  years.  He  died,  aged  twenty-nine,  in  January  1679,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward,  father  of  Thomas  Coke,  the  builder 
of  the  great  palace  of  Holkham,  who  was  at  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1707  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age.  When  the  estates  changed  hands 
so  frequently  in  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  were  under  the  manage- 
ment and  supervision  of  officials  responsible  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
it  was  not  to  be  looked  for  that  anything  like  sentiment  or  special 
interest  in  the  old  house  should  be  shown  in  the  management  of  the 
property,  though  as  early  as  1660  we  learn  that  John  Coke,  the  year 
before  his  death,  had  already  begun  to  reclaim  360  acres  of  salt  marshes 
from  the  sea,  and  his  example  was  followed  apparently  by  others. 
But  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  old  manor-house  at  Holkham  was  not 
any  very  important  mansion,  and  hardly  a  vestige  of  it  remains,  nor 
is  it  clear  where  it  actually  stood  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
looks  as  if  young  Edward  Coke,  whose  long  minority  came  to  an  end 
in  1696,  was  the  first  who  seriously  meditated  the  building  of  a  new- 
mansion  worthy  of  the  great  territory  which  he  now  owned,  and 
before  death  smote  him  in  his  thirty-first  year  he  had  often  talked 
of  his  intentions  to  the  son  who  succeeded  him. 

This  was  Thomas  Coke,  the  builder  of  the  great  house  which  rose 
to  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  palaces  in  England.  His  father 
had  been  a  ward  in  Chancery  for  nine  years  before  he  succeeded  to  his 
inheritance  ;  the  son  had  been  himself  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Sir  John  Newton,  of  Barr's  Court,  Gloucester- 
shire, under  whose  care  and  vigilance  he  appears  to  have  been  educated 
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by  private  tutors.  They  inspired  him  with  an  enthusiastic  taste 
for  the  art  and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  state  of  our  English  universities  about  this  time  was  deplor- 
able. Lads  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  were  left  almost  absolutely  to  them- 
selves ;  there  was  hardly  any  discipline  ;  and  though  there  was  no 
lack  of  learning  among  the  Fellows  of  colleges  and  such  younger 
students  as  looked  forward  to  a  career  sooner  or  later  in  Church  or 
State,  yet  the  undergraduates  were  left  to  take  their  own  way,  and 
were  as  little  subject  to  discipline  of  any  kind  as  medical  students  at 
the  London  hospitals  were  half  a  century  ago  ;  with  this  serious 
difference,  that  the  former  were  mere  boys,  often  supplied  too  liberally 
with  money,  and  left  to  pursue  a  career  of  dissipation,  and  very  little 
else ;  the  latter  had,  at  any  rate  professedly,  an  object  to  work 
for  and  a  professional  career  for  which  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  prepare  themselves.  It  was  decided  that  young  Thomas 
Coke  should  not  be  entered  at  either  of  our  universities.  At  fifteen 
he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Turin,  which  at  that  time  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation,  and  where  other  young  Englishmen  resorted  to  learn 
Italian  and  to  fit  themselves  for  the  grand  tour  on  the  Continent 
which  might  enlarge  their  minds,  familiarise  them  with  foreign 
life  and  manners,  and  give  them  a  larger  experience  of  men  than 
it  was  thought  could  be  acquired  within  the  limits  of  our  l  four 
seas.' 

Young  Thomas  Coke  started  on  his  Continental  travels  apparently, 
in  1712,  with  a  cortege  and  retinue  hardly  less  imposing  than  might 
have  satisfied  a  young  prince,  heir  to  a  grand  duchy  or  a  crown.  In 
Italy  he  fell  in  with  Richard  Boyle,  third  Earl  of  Burlington,  a  young 
man  a  year  or  two  his  senior,  of  great  wealth  and  of  similar  tastes  for 
literature  and  art.  It  is  deplorable  that  no  correspondence  between 
these  two  young  men  has  come  down  to  us ;  but  it  is  certain  that  both 
indulged  in  lavish  expenditure  of  money  upon  pictures  and  sculpture, 
ancient  manuscripts,  and  other  works  of  art,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  two  accomplished  young  men  consulted  one  another 
on  their  plans  for  the  future ;  Lord  Burlington  having,  doubtless, 
already  in  view  the  building  of  the  magnificent  Burlington  House  in 
London,  Thomas  Coke  getting  from  his  friend  many  a  hint  and 
suggestion  regarding  the  vast  mansion  which  he  had  in  view,  and 
which  was  to  rise  up  in  its  grandeur  twenty  years  later  among  the 
sandhills  of  Norfolk. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  during  those  six  years  of  his  wanderings  in 
Italy  Thomas  Coke  appears  to  have  gone  on  spending  huge  sums  of 
money  in  acquiring  glorious  pictures  of  the  Italian  schools,  priceless 
examples  of  ancient  sculpture  for  galleries  which  had  as  yet  no  existence, 
books  and  MSS.  for  a  library  which  was  to  be  provided  in  the  future, 
and  showing  in  all  this  lavish  expenditure  a  highly  cultivated  taste, 
stimulated  by  the  suggestions  and  advice  of  accomplished  experts 
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qualified  to  give  the  young  man  the  best  counsel  and  such  as  he  had 
the  good  sense  to  follow. 

Thomas  Coke  returned  to  England  in  May  1718.  Two  months 
later  he  married  Lady  Margaret  Tufton,  daughter  of  Thomas  Earl  of 
Thanet,  and  shortly  after  the  marriage  he  appears  to  have  taken  up 
his  residence  at  Holkham.  There  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  mainly  occupied  in  planning  and  personally  superintending  the 
elaborate  preparations  for  the  great  house  which,  though  he  never  saw 
it  completed,  remains  in  its  grandeur  as  his  magnificent  monument. 
He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lovell  of  Oxon  and  Earl  of 
Leicester  of  Holkham  in  1728.  But  so  slowly  and  carefully  were  the 
preliminaries  of  the  great  work  carried  on  that  the  digging  of  the 
foundations  was  not  begun  till  1734,  eleven  years  after  the  park  of 
780  acres  had  been  staked  out,  the  planting  vigorously  begun,  and 
the  park  itself  enclosed  with  some  miles  of  paling. 

Alas  !  this  man  of  almost  boundless  wealth,  of  many  accomplish- 
ments, of  a  highly  cultivated  intellect  and  wide  knowledge,  a  man 
fitted  for  any  career  on  which  he  might  have  chosen  to  embark,  can 
scarcely  have  known  a  happy  hour  from  the  day  when  the  foundations 
of  Holkham  were  first  begun  upon.  Mrs.  Stirling  tells  us,  without 
giving  any  authority  for  the  statement,  that  the  Earl  had  several 
children,  who  all  died  in  infancy  save  only  one — his  son  Edward 
Lord  Coke,  born  during  the  first  year  of  his  parents'  marriage  in  1719. 
Concerning  this  unhappy  son  of  his  gifted  parents  there  is  not  a 
single  word  of  gossip  or  rumour  extant  which  is  not  to  his  discredit. 
Of  his  boyhood  we  know  nothing,  nor  of  his  education;  a  reckless 
gamester  and  roue,  heartless,  shameless,  and  inebriate,  he  was 
indeed  a  child  of  bitterness,  whose  name  was  a  byword.  More  than 
once,  it  seems,  his  father  paid  his  gambling  debts,  which  were  enormous. 
He  seems  to  have  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse.  The  Earl  in  his  despera- 
tion could  see  hope  only  in  one  course.  The  wretched  profligate  might 
reform  if  only  he  could  be  induced  to  marry.  Accordingly,  married  he 
was  to  the  youngest  daughter  of  John,  second  Duke  of  Argyle,  on 
whom  a  splendid  settlement  was  made.  The  wretched  bridegroom 
left  his  young  wife  at  the  church-door  and,  for  all  we  know,  hardly 
saw  her  again.  It  is  a  disgusting  story.  There  was  an  attempt  to 
get  a  divorce,  which  failed.  Lord  Coke  returned  to  his  boon  com- 
panions, the  gaming-table,  and  his  cups.  In  1753  he  died,  the  victim 
of  years  of  debauchery  and  excesses,  and  with  him  died  all  hope  of 
any  heir  in  the  male  line  to  the  immense  inheritance  which  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  had  left  behind  him  at  his  death  in  1634. 

Lord  Leicester  survived  his  miserable  son  six  years,  continually 
planning  and  building  at  the  great  palace  which  was  his  idol.  The 
story  of  his  end  is  incomparably  pathetic.  This  accomplished  noble- 
man, of  artistic  temperament  and  scholarly  instincts,  who  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  desire  of  making  his  surroundings  more  beautiful  than 
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he  had  found  them,  is  lying  on  his  bed,  slowly  breathing  out  his  life, 
the  victim  of  a  mere  brutal  assassin,2  who  had  forced  upon  his  antago- 
nist a  '  duel '  which  he  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  decline.  His 
fierce  assailant  slipped  away  to  pick  up  scraps  of  fame  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  force  with 
which  Wolfe  had  won  his  great  victory  at  Quebec  in  1759.  The  duel 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  February.  The  Earl  of  Leicester 
lingered  on  till  April,  dying,  probably,  of  internal  haemorrhage  from 
the  effects  of  his  wound. 

The  secret  of  that  infamous  and  cowardly  crime  was  kept  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  The  immediate  consequence  of  it  was  that 
the  earldom  of  Leicester  and  all  the  other  honours  of  the  murdered 
man  became  extinct,  as  the  succession  of  heirs  male  of  the  great 
Chief  Justice  came  to  an  end.  By  his  will  Thomas  Coke  left  the  great 
inheritance  to  his  widow  for  life,  and  after  her  death  it  was  to  pass  in 
strict  entail  to  the  testator's  nephew,  Mr.  Wenman  Coke  (whose  mother 
was  the  last  descendant  in  the  female  line)  and  his  heirs.  Lady 
Leicester  lived  on  in  solitary  grandeur  at  Holkham  for  sixteen  years, 
and  died  in  February  1775.  By  her  husband's  will  she  was  required 
to  spend  two  thousand  a  year  upon  the  completion  of  the  great  house. 
She  spent  a  very  great  deal  more,  and  she  added  the  splendid  furni- 
ture which  still  remains  in  the  mansion. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Wenman  Coke  was  quietly  waiting  for  what  might 
come.  He  seems  to  have  lived  the  life  of  a  gentle  student — a  bookish 
man — at  Longford  Hall,  in  Derbyshire.  His  eldest  son  was  born  in 
London  on  the  6th  of  May  1754. 

This  was  Thomas  William  Coke,  who  by-and-by  got  to  be  called 
'  Coke  of  Norfolk,'  and  with  him  we  are  now  concerned.  His  child- 
hood and  early  boyhood  were  spent  at  Longford  ;  he  was  sent  to 
Eton  in  his  eleventh  year,  and  was  conspicuous  there  for  his  passion 
for  field  sports,  his  physical  strength,  and  his  audacity.  In  his 
seventeenth  year  the  question  came  up  somewhat  pressingly,  '  What 
next  ?  '  Should  he  be  sent  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ?  The  lad  had 
up  to  this  time  it  seems  never  set  foot  in  Norfolk,  however  much  he 
might  have  heard  of  it ;  for  the  old  Lady  Leicester  was  a  formid- 
able personage,  and  not  to  be  approached  without  due  ceremonial. 
Suddenly  there  came  a  letter  from  her  Ladyship  to  the  young  heir- 
expectant.  She  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  if  he  entertained 
the  thought  of  an  English  university.  If  he  decided  on  spending 
some  time  in  foreign  travel  she  would  allow  him  500?.  a  year  during 
his  absence. 

So  Thomas  William  Coke  promptly  made  his  choice,  and    before 

leaving  England,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  Holkham, 

and  made,  on  the  whole,  a  very  favourable  impression  upon  the 

stately  personage  who  had  already  done  so  much  for  the  great  house 

z  George,  Viscount  Townshend  of  Eainhara,  and  first  Marquis. 
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which  he  was  himself  destined  to  occupy.  Thence  he  made  his  way 
straight  to  Turin,  where  presumably  he  became  a  proficient  in  Italian. 
Later  he  wandered  to  Rome,  Naples,  and  Vienna,  doing  on  a  small 
scale  what  his  great-uncle  had  done  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  collect- 
ing curios,  antiques,  and  the  like,  and  apparently  doing  it  wisely. 
Of  course  he  had  the  entree  to  the  highest  circles  of  foreign  society ; 
but  he  was  not  bewitched,  and  returned  heart  whole  in  the  summer 
of  1774,  to  fall  in  love  with  his  first  wife,  Jane  Button,  whom  he 
married,  apparently  on  the  sly,  in  October  1775.  In  the  spring 
of  that  year  the  old  Lady  Leicester  had  died,  and  Mr.  Wenman  Coke 
came  into  the  great  inheritance. 

The  sixth  generation  of  lineal  descendants  from  the  great  Chief 
Justice  came  to  an  end  in  1759,  when  Thomas  Coke,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
was  laid  in  his  grave.  He  had  survived  his  only  sister  just  a  year. 
That  sister  was  the  mother  of  Wenman  Coke,  who  himself  succeeded 
to  the  Holkham  estates  in  1775,  held  them  for  eleven  months,  and 
then,  dying,  made  room  for  his  son,  Thomas  William,  on  the  10th  of 
April  1776. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Wenman  Coke  was  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of  Norfolk.  It  was  strongly  represented  to  his 
son  that  he  was  bound  to  offer  himself  as  his  father's  successor ;  and 
it  is  noticeable  as  an  illustration  of  his  promptitude,  when  convinced 
that  a  duty  had  to  be  done,  that  two  days  after  his  father's  death 
young  Coke  issued  his  address  to  the  constituency.  There  was  no 
opposition,  and  he  entered  Parliament  ten  days  after  completing  his 
twenty-second  year,  being  then  the  youngest  member  of  the  House,  as 
he  was  the  oldest  member  when  he  retired  fifty-six  years  later.  Mr. 
Coke  promptly  took  his  side  with  the  Whigs,  and  from  the  first  was  a 
most  loyal  supporter  of  Charles  James  Fox,  who  remained  through 
life  his  idol  and  closest  friend.  Of  course  he  voted  for  all  the  Whig 
measures  steadily  and  consistently  ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  to  do 
more  than  briefly  refer  to  the  incidents  of  his  early  life  in  Parliament, 
which  Mrs.  Stirling  has  feebly  slurred  over.  Coke  was  a  not 
infrequent  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  was  no  orator. 
If  he  proposed  to  lay  a  tax  on  pews  in  churches,  and  another  tax  of 
ten  pounds  for  burying  a  corpse  in  a  church,  there  was  a  grim  earnest- 
ness about  the  proposal,  though  it  sounded  like  a  joke.  When  it 
came  to  dealing  with  great  questions  he  was  always  stern  and  laconic. 
His  great  triumph  was  when,  in  February  1782,  he  was  chosen  to 
bring  forward  the  celebrated  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  independence  of  the  American  Colonies  should  be  recognised  by 
the  Mother  Country.  The  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one. 
When  the  Address  was  presented  to  the  King,  Coke  was  obviously  the 
right  person  to  present  it,  and  he  did  so  dressed  in  his  country  clothes, 
booted  and  spurred.  Two  years  later  he  lost  his  seat  in  Parliament ; 
then  began  his  new  life  as  a  vigorous  and  enthusiastic  agriculturist. 
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It  is  a  very  great  mistake,  which  the  general  reader  makes  who 
looks  back  carelessly  upon  the  past,  that  Thomas  William  Coke 
was  the  father  of  Norfolk  agriculture  and  the  bringer-in  of  new  things 
to  the  agriculturists  of  East  Anglia.  The  real  pioneer  of  the  army 
of  advance  was  Nathaniel  Kent,  born  in  1737.  Kent  published 
his  Hints  to  Gentlemen  of  Landed  Property  in  1793,  and  the  book 
attracted  very  wide  notice  and  approval,  and  was  specially 
welcomed  by  the  Norfolk  farmers,  who  presented  the  author 
with  a  handsome  testimonial  in  1808.  Four  years  Kent's  junior 
was  Arthur  Young,  who  published  his  Letters  to  the  Farmers 
of  England  in  1767,  when  Coke  was  a  schoolboy,  and  his  Farmer's 
Tour  Through  the  East  of  England  in  1771.  Mrs.  Stirling  seems 
to  believe  that  Norfolk  was  a  desert  till  the  great  landlord^  took 
up  his  residence  at  Holkham  and  took  the  oversight  of  his  vast 
Norfolk  estates — an  absurd  delusion  !  Arthur  Young,  writing  in 
1771,  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  advanced  state  of  farming  in 
Norfolk  ;*at  Docking  he  found  two  great  farmers  who  held  1,700  acres 
between  them ;  at  Burnham  (Overy  ?)  one  farm  of  1,000  acres  was 
apparently  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation ;  and  from  this  same  Burnham 
to  Wells,  extending,  that  is,  almost  exactly  over  the  land  now  beautiful 
with  the  Holkham  Park,  there  was  a  highly  cultivated  farm,  pro- 
ducing crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  turnips,  and  with  tenants  intelligent 
and  prosperous.  In  fact,  when  a  man  looks  at  all  closely  into  the 
condition  of  Norfolk  in  the  years  before  and  after  Mr.  Coke  came  into 
possession  of  his  property,  he  is  met  by  the  fact  that  among  the  Norfolk 
landlords  and  the  Norfolk  farmers  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  was  a  real  craze  for  the  new  methods  of  tillage  that  were 
already  in  vogue,  and  a  rage  for  making  experiments  and  improve- 
ments in  every  direction.  Mr.  Coke,  to  whom  it  was  natural  to  do 
everything  on  a  large  scale,  threw  himself  into  the  new  methods  with 
sagacious  enthusiasm,  foreseeing  the  large  results  that  were  likely  to 
follow ;  and  though  others  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
and  some  of  the  old  landlords  had  failed  and  come  to  grief  (as  the 
natural  consequence  of  their  rushing  too  rashly  into  speculations 
demanding  heavy  expenditure  and  years  of  patient  waiting  for  the 
profits  that  came  in  all  too  slowly),  Mr.  Coke,  with  his  vast  resources, 
could  afford  to  wait  indefinitely  while  others  dropped  out,  and  we  hear 
of  them  no  more.  In  the  meantime,  where  Mrs.  Stirling  got  her 
amazing  statement  that  from  Wells  to  Lynn  was  a  sheepwalk,  and  a 
bad  one,  and  that  in  all  those  twenty  miles  or  so  neither  wheat,  barley, 
nor  rye  were  cultivated,  I  know  not.  It  reads  very  like  the  reminis- 
cence of  one  of  my  own  dreams,  which  occasionally  trouble  me  with 
nonsensical  dialogues. 

Warham  St.  Mary,  now  part  of  the  Holkham  estate,  about  this 
same  time  was  owned  by  Sir  John  Turner,  Bart.,  of  Lynn.  Young 
speaks  of  him  and  his  husbandry  with  a  certain  measure  of  enthusiasm, 
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saying  in  so  many  words  that  his  husbandry  was  equal  to  anything 
in  the  county.  But  this  kind  of  agricultural  enthusiasm  had  really 
been  going  on  for  long.  As  early  as  1750  Nicholas  Styleman  had 
made  an  extensive  and  successful  experiment  in  reclaiming  lands  from 
the  sea  by  the  construction  of  a  dyke  or  earthwork  a  mile  long ;  and 
ten  years  earlier  Young  had  gone  almost  out  of  his  way  to  speak 
with  some  enthusiasm  of  William  Fellowes  of  Shottesham,  and  of  his 
extensive  planting  of  his  estate,  which  had  been  carried  on  on  a  very 
large  scale.  The  truth  is  that  T.  W.  Coke  no  sooner  found  himself 
shut  out  for  a  time  from  active  political  life  by  the  loss  of  his  seat  in 
Parliament  than  he  at  once  threw  himself  with  characteristic  en- 
thusiasm into  the  movement  that  had  been  going  on  so  long.  Soon 
he  found  himself  at  its  head.  Others  followed  with  their  homage, 
conceding  to  him  the  leadership  which  came  to  him  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  until,  in  his  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
County  of  Norfolk,  published  in  1796,  Nathaniel  Kent  declared,  with 
a  certain  measure  of  authority,  '  the  Holkham  estate  '  (meaning  by 
that  the  great  aggregate  of  estates  dispersed  all  over  the  county  and 
now  returned  as  stretching  over  more  than  40,000  acres)  '  has  been 
increased  from  five  to  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  in 
this  county  only,  and  is  still  increasing  like  a  snowball.  Mr.  Coke  .  .  . 
is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  best  landlords  in  the  county.' 

But  though  we  must  be  upon  our  guard  against  admitting  that 
Thomas  William  Coke  was  the  leader  of  the  agricultural  movement 
in  Norfolk,  it  was  his  wonderful  personality  and  his  enthusiasm 
which  soon  put  him  at  its  head.  On  succeeding  his  father  he  found 
himself  the  owner  of  an  immense  estate  and  an  immense  mansion  only 
recently  completed,  and  a  sense  of  the  importance  and  responsibilities 
of  his  position  impressed  itself  upon  him.  People  had  never  heard 
of  agricultural  shows  and  agricultural  exhibitions  in  those  days  ;  soon 
Holkham  became  a  place  of  resort  for  the  progressive  farmers  of  half 
the  world.  They  came  from  America,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  from 
more  than  half  England,  and  assembled  by  hundreds,  even  thousands, 
to  learn  their  lessons  and  offer  their  suggestions ;  while  the  hospitality 
shown  by  this  uncrowned  King  of  ^Norfolk  was  unbounded  and  almost 
incredible.  But  it  is  the  magnificent  character  of  this  man  that  most 
impresses  us  as  we  read  these  volumes.  He  seems  to  have  revived  the 
Kipton  Ash  fair,  which  had  first  been  instituted  by  John  de  Gurney 
in  1305,  and  of  which  I  gave  an  account  in  this  Eeview  in  June  1892  ; 
he  instituted  a  wool  fair  at  Thetford  ;  encouraged  a  hemp  and  flax 
industry,  which,  however,  did  not  meet  with  much  success  ;  he  carried 
on  his  great  '  clippings  '  or  sheep-shearings  for  well-nigh  fifty  years  ; 
and  at  Holkham  he  loved  to  take  the  little  children  of  his  tenantry 
and  give  them  elementary  lessons  in  botany — very  elementary — and 
to  show  them  the  weeds  that  were  harmful  and  the  flowers  and  the 
grasses  that  it  was  well  to  protect ;  he  built  commodious,  almost 
VOL.  LXIII— No.  376  3  T 
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luxurious,  houses  for  bis  farmers,  and  model  cottages  for  the  labourers. 
If  he  had  lived  in  heroic  ages  men  would  have  taken  him  for  a  god. 
Toryism  (may  we  say,  what  he  took  to  be  Toryism  ?)  he  regarded  as  the 
worst  of  all  heresies,  and  Tories  as  creatures  afflicted  with  a  horrible 
disease  of  mind  which  made  them  mischievous  and  dangerous.  I  am 
not  sure  that,  had  he  lived  in  our  own  times,  he  would  not  have  been  a 
'  Little  Englander.' 

The  chivalrous  vehemence  of  his  character  led  him  to  an  absurdly 
frequent  use  of  superlatives,  as  when  he  talks  of  the  '  late  vile 
Administration  and  its  viler  head,  Mr.  Pitt,'  calls  George  the  Third  the 
*  worst  king  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne,'  or  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  '  the  most  illiberal,  selfish,  bigoted,  and  con- 
temptible body  upon  earth,  and  the  most  narrow-minded  of  the 
human  race.'  Yet  in  all  these  thousand  pages  there  is  no  hint  of  his 
ever  having  done  an  unkind  action  or  spoken  a  harsh  word  that 
betrayed  an  approach  to  pettiness.  Always  ready  to  support  a  worthy 
cause,  he  gave  lavishly  ;  he  hated  doing  anything  in  a  small  way ;  he 
lived  before  the  days  of  small  subscription  lists  and  printed  begging- 
letters — he  would  have  made  short  work  of  them.  I  suspect  that 
when  Dr.  Parr  asked  him  to  contribute  something  to  a  new  peal  of 
bells  at  Button,  Coke  gave  him  the  whole  peal.  Coke's  mere  physical 
vigour  was  astonishing :  his  youngest  child,  a  son,  was  born  when  he  was 
in  his  eighty-third  year  ;  what  other  men  looked  upon  as  a  journey  to 
him  was  a  mere  pastime  ;  there  is  no  record  of  his  ever  having  had  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  though  he  must  have  ridden  many  thousands  of 
miles.  He  retired  from  public  life  in  1832,  and  after  five  years,  at  the 
age  of  eighty- three,  he  was  created  Viscount  Coke  and  Earl  of  Leicester 
of  Holkham.  He  died,  with  his  powers  practically  unimpaired  and 
still  interested  in  a  thousand  matters,  in  1842,  aged  eighty-eight. 

Coke  lost  his  first  wife,  Jane  Button,  in  June  1800.  She  left  him 
three  daughters,  one  of  them,  Elizabeth  Wilhelmina,  a  child  of  seven. 
A  shadow  had  fallen  upon  the  house — there  was  no  heir.  More 
than  twenty  years  passed,  perhaps  desolate  years  compared  with 
the  earlier  ones.  Coke  himself  had  no  heir  male,  nor  was  his  nephew 
at  Longford  married.  More  than  once  or  twice  there  had  been  long 
minorities  and  wards  in  Chancery.  Was  the  same  thing  to  come  again  ? 

The  intimacy  between  Coke  and  Lord  Albemarle  was  cordial  and 
affectionate ;  it  seems  that  they  had  more  than  once  discussed  the 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  property.  Lady  Anne  Keppel,  Lord 
Albemarle's  daughter,  was  a  great  favourite  with  Coke ;  she  had  been 
born  in  1803,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Coke's  first  wife.  He 
himself  was  born  in  1754,  and  in  1822  was  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  A 
great  and  innocent  affection  had  grown  up  between  the  two.  Suddenly, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  world,  it  was  announced  that  Coke,  after  a 
widowhood  of  two-and-twenty  years,  was  going  to  marry  again.  The 
girl  was  fifty  years  his  junior.  As  usual,  people  made  merry  at  the 
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marriage  of  seventy  and  seventeen  ;  but  a  happier  marriage  never 
was.  The  heirs  came  soon  enough  now  ;  by  this  second  marriage 
he  had  four  sons  and  a  daughter. 

The  most  amazing  outcome  of  this  man's  wonderful  life  is  the  well- 
nigh  bewildering  catalogue  of  his  progeny,  living  and  dead.  The  list  of 
his  descendants  fills  more  than  thirty- four  of  Mrs.  Stirling's  large  pages. 
If  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  England  has 
a  right  to  expect  great  things  from  the  Cokes  of  the  future.  The 
son  and  heir  of  Coke  of  Norfolk  has  lived  a  life  not  unworthy  of  his 
illustrious  sire,  and  will  leave  behind  him  traditions  and  an  example 
which  his  posterity  will  recur  to  with  proud  and  loving  remembrance. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  speak  of  Mrs.  Stirling  and  her  work  with  a 
cordial  appreciation.  To  begin  with,  the  Index  is  as  bad  a  specimen 
of  that  form  of  literature  as  a  man  can  meet  with  in  a  day's  walk.  I 
have  a  strong  opinion  in  my  own  mind  that  an  Index  is  a  form  of 
literature,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Index  Society,  which  was 
started  some  few  years  ago,  somehow  collapsed  for  lack  of  duly  qualified 
persons  capable  of  continuing  its  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
illustrations  as  a  rule  are  splendid.  An  exception  is  the  portrait  of 
Dr.  Parr — one  of  the  worst ;  it  is  a  pity  that  Mrs.  Stirling  did  not 
know  that  a  far  finer  portrait  of  the  generous  old  pedant  is  hanging 
in  the  dining-hall  of  Norwich  school,  presented  by  his  granddaughter 
some  thirty  years  ago.  As  to  the  portrait  of  Lady  Ellenborough  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  vulgar  caricature.  Why  that  lady's  name 
should  have  been  dragged  into  this  book  at  all  it  is  difficult  to 
understand ;  but  the  gift  of  delicate  reticence  has  apparently  been 
denied  to  Mrs.  Stirling,  and  flagrant  instances  are  to  be  met  with 
in  these  volumes  of  a  want  of  any  sense  of  proportion  in  a  work 
for  the  great  industry  of  which  she  deserves  all  appreciative  praise. 
Lady  Ellenborough  was  perhaps  the  most  transcendently  beautiful 
woman  of  her  time  and  most  brilliantly  endowed  with  intellectual 
powers  of  the  very  highest  order.  She  was  mistress  of  eight  or 
ten  languages,  and  she  was  fitted  to  take  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  women  artists;  in  fact  her  artistic  gifts  were  phenomenal. 
Her  career  was  a  sad  and  a  bad  one.  Lord  Ellenborough  married  her 
almost  from  the  schoolroom.  Mrs.  Stirling,  in  a  vain  and  foolish 
attempt  to  cast  the  blame  of  her  first  fall  wholly  upon  her  first  husband, 
makes  a  charge  against  Lord  Ellenborough  which  could  only  be 
justified  if  the  very  clearest  evidence  were  forthcoming.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  notoriously  had  his  failings,  but  the  insinuation,  and  more 
than  insinuation,  of  Mrs.  Stirling  assumes  that  his  frailties  were  less 
than  his  baseness.  We  can  pardon  Lord  Ellenborough's  family  for 
some  feeling  of  indignation  at  Mrs.  Stirling's  insinuations,  which  will, 
however,  carry  no  weight  with  them  to  an  impartial  mind. 

AUGUSTUS  JESSOPP. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 

It  has  been  a  great  disappointment  to  me  that  the  foregoing  notice 
of  Mrs.  Stirling's  volume  did  not  appear  in  an  earlier  number  of  this 
Review  and  during  the  lifetime  of  my  friend  Sir  James  Knowles. 
In  the  last  communication  which  I  received  from  him  he  invited  me, 
with  some  insistence,  to  undertake  the  article  :  unhappily,  illness 
made  it  practically  impossible  for  me  to  keep  to  the  time  appointed. 

It  is  just  thirty  years  since  I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  '  the 
great  Editor  '  as  we  used  to  call  him. 

I  had  recently  published  by  subscription  my  first  book  entitled 
One  Generation  of  a  Norfolk  House,  which  since  then  has  become  a 
scarce  volume.  Though  no  London  publisher  would  take  the  risk  of 
putting  it  upon  the  market,  the  whole  edition  was  absorbed  within 
six  weeks  of  its  publication,  and  it  left  me  with  a  considerable  profit 
on  my  venture. 

Much  more  precious  to  me,  however,  than  any  money  return  was 
the  gracious  recognition  and  cordial  encouragement  which  came  to 
me  from  a  large  number  of  readers  more  or  less  eminent  whose  names 
I  scarcely  knew.  There  was  a  little  Circle  of  Catholics,  at  this  time 
living  at  Clapham  who  were  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
who  were,  as  usual,  '  ticketed  with  a  new  label,'  and  sometimes 
designated  as  '  New  Catholics,'  sometimes  as  '  Advanced  Catholics,' 
who  were  watched  with  some  suspicion  in  those  somewhat  critical 
times.  Prominent  among  them  were  the  late  Sir  John  Lambert  and 
his  learned  and  accomplished  daughters,  and  Richard  Simpson — who, 
in  conjunction  with  Lord  Acton,  carried  on  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Review  in  the  teeth  of  the  vigorous  attacks  directed  against  it  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  Bishop  Ullathorne,  and  others  who  have  passed 
away.  Sir  John  Lambert  had  invited  me  to  visit  him,  and  very  much 
I  enjoyed  the  privilege.  Knowles  was  living  at  Clapham,  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  I  saw  him  first.  I  was  slily  told  that  I  must  take 
notice  of  the  coming  man,  who  would  be  sure  to  take  notice  of  me, 
and  I  did  stare  at  him  accordingly,  and  watched  him  as  we  talked. 
My  strong  impression  during  our  first  interview  was  that  I  was  talking 
to  the  most  sagacious  gentleman  I  had  ever  met,  a  man  who  could 
turn  me  round  his  finger  at  any  moment  he  pleased,  though  he  would 
never  do  it  cruelly.  He  had  a  transparent  contempt  for  giving  pain 
where  there  was  nothing  to  gain  by  being  severe.  In  those  days 
Knowles'  facility  of  speech  must  have  impressed  anyone  who  had 
much  dealing  with  him,  and  a  graceful  playfulness  which,  somehow, 
always  seemed  to  be  leading  you  on  ;  it  was  not  that  he  was  playing 
with  you,  but  he  seemed  to  be  inviting  you  to  play  with  him.  So 
with  his  letters.  None  who  have  had  the  happiness  of  corresponding 
with  Knowles  can  forget  those  crisp  little  notes,  never  running  over 
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a  single  page  of  the  notepaper,  which  said  so  much  and  no  more,  and 
left  you  when  you  read  them  with  nothing  more  to  say — 'The 
incident  was  closed.'  The  result  of  our  conversation  at  Clapham  was 
that,  before  I  knew  where  I  was,  I  had  more  than  half  promised  to 
write  an  article  for  The  Nineteenth  Century,  and  my  strong  impression 
is  that  he  suggested  the  title  '  My  Return  to  Arcady.' 

In  the  next  two  or  three  years  I  discovered  to  my  surprise  that 
I  had  a  great  many  more  subjects  to  write  about  than  I  had  time  to 
write.  Knowles,  so  far  from  discouraging  me,  was  always  pressing 
me  on,  and  I  rarely  went  to  London  for  the  next  few  years  without 
enjoying  the  lavish  hospitality  of  Queen  Anne's  Lodge,  to  which 
about  this  time  he  removed.  Knowles'  power  of  turning  a  conversa- 
tion when  we  had  had  enough  of  it,  of  bringing  two  men  together 
who  at  starting  had  no  intention  of  engaging  in  a  grapple,  his  exquisite 
delicacy  in  giving  a  bore  an  opportunity  of  effacing  himself,  his 
interrupting  a  somewhat  prosaic  ^  personage  by  such  devices  as  pre- 
tending to  upset  his  wineglass  or  by  himself  getting  up  and  ringing 
the  bell  marked  him  in  my  mind  as  a  consummate  diplomatist.  On 
one  occasion,  shortly  after  Mr.  Lecky  had  published  his  Irish  book, 
Gladstone  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  Lecky  at  dinner.  The  two  men 
were  not  placed  next  to  one  another,  and  when  Gladstone  had  addressed 
a  question,  as  far  as  I  remember  of  no  very  great  importance,  to  Lecky, 
'  a  rather  small  man  with  a  large  appetite '  languidly  bent  over  his 
plate  and  tried  to  cut  in ;  Knowles,  quick  as  lightning,  interrupted 
him,  '  My  dear  X,  we  are  going  to  have  that  next.'  And  somehow  the 
answer  came  from  the  other  end  of  the  table.  Knowles'  sincere 
idolatry  of  Gladstone  was  to  me  always  inexplicable ;  I  am  sure  he 
never  asked  Gladstone  for  anything ;  I  am  even  more  sure  that 
'  Mr.  G.,'  as  Knowles  used  familiarly  to  call  him,  never  offered  him 
anything  in  his  life,  and  never  gave  the  smallest  hint  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  under  obligations  to  Knowles. 

I  used  to  amuse  myself  sometimes  in  our  private  intercourse  by 
sly  disparagement  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Once  Knowles  was  almost 
angry  when  I  gave  it  forth  with  some  emphasis  that  as  a  literary  man 
Gladstone  was  a  dead  failure.  '  There  are  not  ten  printed  pages  of 
Gladstone  that  the  men  of  the  future  will  read,'  I  used  to  say,  *  from  the 
Concordance  to  the  Prayer  Book  to  the  Homeric  studies  which  are 
strong  on  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.'  Such 
chaff  as  that  touched  the  very  verge  of  Knowles'  wide  tolerance. 

Once,  coming  straight  from  home,  I  brought  with  me  Jusserand's 
beautiful  volume,  English  Wayfaring  Life.  I  was  very  full  of  it,  and 
talked  enthusiastically  of  the  book,  and  asked  if  he  would  admit  an 
article  upon  it  next  month.  '  If  you'll  write  it  to-night ! '  he  said, 
'  do  it  now  if  you  want  to  push  the  book.'  He  overruled  all  my 
objections  to  undertake  such  a  task,  and  somehow  or  other  the  article 
was  written,  absolutely  on  the  compulsion  of  the  great  editor,  and 
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sent  to  press  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Then,  Knowles,  for 
once,  made  this  astonishing  mistake.  '  My  dear  Doctor  !  '  he  said, 
'  you're  a  born  journalist.'  If  there's  anything  on  earth  that  I  never 
could  be,  it  is  a  journalist.  I  wonder  whether  he  was  in  earnest,  and 
believed  what  he  said,  or  was  it  one  of  his  little  jokes  ? 

One  curious  characteristic  of  James  Knowles  was  that,  though 
always  on  the  alert  for  any  new  suggestions,  he  never  simply  appro- 
priated another's  idea,  he  always  gave  it  you  back  with  interest  and 
strange  supplementary  matter.  You  never  engaged  in  discussion 
with  him  that  he  did  not  seem  to  be  talking  on  a  familiar  subject.  We 
were  chattering  about  Tennyson's  alterations  of  his  earlier  poems  once, 
and  I  disputed  whether  those  alterations  were  always  improvements. 
'  What  ?  do  you  mean  "  three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow  "  ?  Well ! 
I'm  not  sure  you  are  not  right.  There's  a  grandeur  of  diction 
about  the  "  thunder-cloven  thrones  of  oldest  snow  "  which  the  other 
misses,  let  alone  the  softened  alliteration  of  the  thunder-cloven  thrones 
and  the  dominant  persistence  of  those  solemn  O's  and  the  not  letting 
them  pass  away  even  to  the  very  end  !  ' — Had  the  man  been  thinking 
of  the  subject  all  his  life  ? 

In  all  the  years  I  knew  Sir  James  Knowles  I  never  heard  him  utter 
a  word  of  scorn  or  contempt.  He  had  not  a  thought  of  intellectual 
jealousy  in  his  nature.  Tenacious  of  his  own  views,  when  once  he 
had  arrived  at  any  conclusion,  he  always  was  on  the  alert  for  picking 
up  a  suggestion  from  an  opponent.  What  he  was  most  proud  of  in 
his  career  was  the  fact  that  he  had  founded  the  Metaphysical  Society. 

How  easy  it  would  be  to  say  more  ;  but  James  Knowles  is  not  a 
subject  to  be  easily  exhausted. 

A.   J. 
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MR.  NOWELL  SMITH'S  complete  edition  of  Wordsworth,  published 
by  Mr.  Methuen,  is  a  tribute  to  the  abiding  power  of  the  poet. 
Fashions  alter  in  poetry,  as  in  dress  and  in  politics.  The  fashion 
of  this  world  passeth  away.  But  the  one  remains,  while  the  many 
change  and  pass.  Byron's  verse,  for  all  its  spirited  magnificence,  is 
very  far  from  us.  Wordsworth  remains.  Why  is  this  ?  Professor 
Raleigh,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  one  of  the  most  penetrating 
books  ever  devoted  to  a  literary  subject,  has  pronounced,  and  also 
illustrated,  the  true  Wordsworthian  faith.  His  book  is  for  the  multi- 
tude, and  for  the  few.  There  is  in  it  no  trace  of  arrogance.  But  there 
are  in  it  a  thorough  knowledge,  an  appreciation,  a  tender  and  at 
the  same  time  a  critical  insight,  which  make  it  singular  among  works 
of  its  kind.  Remember  that  some  of  the  keenest  intellects  ever 
employed  upon  the  dissection  of  poetry  endeavoured  to  kill  Words- 
worth outright.  Jeffrey  pronounced  that  the  Excursion  would  '  never 
do,'  and  in  Jeffrey's  sense  it  has  never  done.  Byron  rhymed  about 
readers  of  the  '  idiot  in  his  glory,'  who  deemed  the  bard  the  hero 
of  his  story.  Macaulay,  though  he  read  the  Prelude  through,  because 
he  read  everything,  considered  that  upon  the  whole  Wordsworth  was 
a  bad  poet ;  and  Macaulay  was  nurtured  on  the  best  poets  of  all  time. 
If  Gladstone  admired  Wordsworth,  it  was  Wordsworth  the  Churchman 
more  than  Wordsworth  the  bard.  Ruskin's  admiration  would  have 
been  worth  more  if  he  had  not  made  the  incredible  statement  that  he 
had  formed  his  own  style  upon  Byron.  Lord  John  Russell  made  him 
Poet  Laureate,  thus  bestowing  upon  him  an  office  for  which  he  was  so 
singularly  ill-qualified  that  he  engaged  his  son-in-law,  Edward  Quillinan, 
to  write  one  of  his  official  odes.  It  was  not  that  he  failed  to  sympa- 
thise with  monarchy  and  the  existing  order.  By  the  time  that  he 
succeeded  Southey  he  had  as  long  outlived  the  sentimental  republic- 
anism of  his  youth  as  Southey  himself,  and  must  have  regarded  even 
Lord  John  as  a  dangerous  Radical.  He  would  have  taken  a  shorter 
way  with  Dissenters  than  Defoe's,  and  his  Churchmanship,  unlike 
that  unscrupulous  satirist's,  was  as  unimpeachable  as  Keble's.  But 
no  man,  however  completely  he  may  wreck  his  future,  can  destroy 
his  past.  The  real  Wordsworth,  the  Wordsworth  of  the  Excursion 
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and  the  Prelude,  was  idolised  by  Leslie  Stephen,  an  aggressive  Agnostic 
if  ever  there  was  one.  Stephen  was  scarcely  ever  enthusiastic,  except 
about  Wordsworth,  whom  he  loved  as  he  loved  the  mountains,  with 
admiration,  with  affection,  almost  with  awe. 

By  a  strange  and  glorious  coincidence  Wordsworth,  as  well  as 
Shakespeare,  died  upon  St.  George's  Day.  His  patriotism  was  not 
quite  as  robust  as  Shakespeare's.  In  the  Prelude,  which,  by  the  way, 
he  never  published,  though  he  never  retracted  it,  he  has  described 
how  only  those  who  felt  the  same  reverence  as  himself  for  the  village 
church  could  realise  his  feelings  when  Sunday  after  Sunday  during 
the  French  war  he  knelt  down  with  his  neighbours  in  church,  and 
then  and  there  prayed  for  the  defeat  of  his  country.  '  Bliss  was  it 
in  that  dawn  to  be  alive,  but  to  be  young  was  very  heaven.'  He  was 
4  standing  on  the  top  of  golden  hours.'  He  was  indeed  a  disciple  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  whose  education  and  moral  character  were  so 
entirely  foreign  to  his  tastes.  I  do  not  know  that  any  poem  better 
explains  for  those  that  can  understand  why  Wordsworth  keeps  his 
hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men  than  those  lines  which  he  wrote  when 
he  heard  that  Fox  was  dying.  Well  known  as  they  are,  they  will  bear 
reprinting  : 

Loud  is  the  Vale  !  the  Voice  is  up 
With  which  she  speaks  when  storms  are  gone ; 

A  mighty  Unison  of  streams  ; 
Of  all  her  voices,  One  ! 

Loud  is  the  Vale ;  this  inland  Depth 

In  peace  is  roaring  like  the  sea  ; 
Yon  star  upon  the  mountain  top 

Is  listening  quietly. 

Sad  was  I,  even  to  pain  deprest, 

Importunate  and  heavy  load  ! 
The  Comforter  hath  found  me  here, 

Upon  this  lonely  road. 

And  many  thousands  now  are  sad, 

Wait  the  fulfilment  of  their  fear  ; 
For  he  must  die  who  is  their  stay, 

Their  glory  disappear. 

A  Power  is  passing  from  the  earth 

To  breathless  Nature's  dark  abyss ; 
But  when  the  great  and  good  depart, 

What  is  it  more  than  this, 

That  Man,  who  is  from  God  sent  forth, 

Doth  yet  again  to  God  return  ? 
Such  ebb  and  flow  must  ever  be, 

Then  wherefore  should  we  mourn  ? 

To  praise  such  a  poem  is  impertinent.  We  should  '  consider  and 
bow  the  head.'  I  am  aware  that  Wordsworth  afterwards  changed 
the  '  greatTand/good  '  into  the  *  mighty.'  He  was  beset  in  his  old 
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age  by  a  strange  and  quite  unnecessary  sense  that  he  might  have 
carelessly  encouraged  loose  living,  which  in  Fox's  case  went  with 
high  thinking.  But  what  he  had  written  he  had  written,  and  he 
wrote  in  letters  of  gold.  He  was,  as  Mr.  Raleigh  has  pointed  out, 
the  most  rational  of  poets.  He  was  quite  entitled  to  say  that  the 
French  Revolution  had  changed,  not  he.  After  the  September 
massacres  it  did  become  a  different  thing.  After  the  truce  of  Amiens 
peace  was  impossible.  You  cannot  make  peace  with  the  genius  of 
war.  Fox  saw  that  as  well  as  Pitt,  and  died  in  office  while  the  war 
was  at  its  height.  Pitt  himself  welcomed  the  Revolution  in  1789 
as  a  man,  patronised  it  as  a  Whig,  and  ignored  it  as  a  statesman. 
Browning's  poem,  Just  for  a  Handful  of  Silver  he  left  us,  if  meant  for 
Wordsworth,  is  quite  unjust  to  him.  He  did  not  fear  after  1793  to 
take  the  unpopular  side.  But  when  Napoleon  rose,  he  appealed 
from  tyranny  to  God.  Cowper,  who  belonged  to  a  Whig  family, 
wrote  forcibly  and  eloquently  in  one  of  his  letters  against  that  inter- 
ference of  Austria  and  Prussia  with  the  affairs  of  France  which  led 
directly  to  the  first  really  bloodthirsty  excesses  of  the  Revolutionists. 
Wordsworth's  politics  are  of  little  importance  now,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  show  that  his  poetry  owes  nothing  to  the  extraneous  advan- 
tage of  departure  from  right  reason  and  the  common  view.  It  has 
no  extraneous  advantages.  If  it  were  not  poetry  of  the  very  highest 
order,  it  would  not  be  read  at  all. 

Ilk  se  profecisse  sciat  cui  Cicero  valde  placebit.  What  Quintilian 
rather  pedantically  wrote  of  the  great  orator  one  might  say  without 
pedantry  of  Wordsworth.  He  is  a  test.  He  is  prosaic  to  the  prosy, 
as  Macaulay  is  shallow  to  the  superficial.  No  sense  of  humour  is 
required  to  laugh  at  We  are  Seven.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  a  disadvantage 
than  otherwise.  For  the  poem  is  profoundly  pathetic,  with  the 
pathos  of  sheer  simplicity,  and  the  man  who  can  read  it  aloud  without 
tears  is  only  fit  for  a  London  club.  If  anyone  wants  to  see  what 
Wordsworth,  and  only  Wordsworth,  was,  let  him  first  read  We  are 
Seven,  and  then  turn  to  the  Solitary  Reaper.  Both  poems  are  equally 
plain  in  form.  There  is  no  story  in  either.  But  in  We  are  Seven 
Wordsworth  holds  himself.  In  the  Solitary  Reaper  he  lets  himself 
go.  Everyone  who  cares  for  poetry  at  all  has  by  heart  the  magical 

lines  : 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago. 

It  may  be  that  Wordsworth  himself,  though  he  was  full  of  theories 
about  poetic  style,  could  not  have  told  how  he  came  to  write  those 
verses.  There  are  times  when  all  great  poets  speak,  like  Balaam,  what 
the  Lord  puts  in  their  mouth.  But  the  surest  way  of  not  appreciating 
Wordsworth  is  to  suppose  that  his  greatness,  his  immeasurable  great- 
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ness,  depends  upon  purple  passages.  That  might  with  some  plausi- 
bility be  said  of  Coleridge,  true  poet  as  he  was.  Such  a  verse  as 

Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war 

baffles  all  criticism,  defies  all  analysis,  and  makes  the  reader  feel  that 
he  is  suddenly  in  presence  of  the  sublime.  It  is  not  in  that  way  that 
Wordsworth  makes  himself  known  to  us.  Coleridge  was  a  dreamer 
of  dreams,  not  unassisted  by  opium.  Wordsworth  was  a  solid  moun- 
taineer, of  simple  character  and  rugged  morals,  who  always,  or 
nearly  always,  had  a  moral,  and  yet  never  spoilt  his  poetry  with  it. 
His  praise  of  Burns  is  too  much  qualified  for  the  taste  of  some  critics, 
who  point  out,  not  unjustly,  that  the  English  poet  owed  a  good  deal 
to  the  Scottish  one.  But,  after  all,  Wordsworth  knew  that  Burns 
was  one  of  the  world's  supreme  lyric  poets.  None  of  Burns's  own 
countrymen,  often  as  they  sing  his  praises,  have  paid  him  a  nobler 
tribute  than  the  famous  stanza  : 

Through  busiest  street  and  loneliest  glen 

Are  felt  the  flashes  of  his  pen  : 

He  rules  mid-winter  snows,  and  when 

Bees  fill  their  hives, 
Deep  in  the  general  heart  of  men 

His  power  survives. 

And  if  any  suspicion  of  a  too  unctuous  piety  attaches  to  parts  of 
the  poem,  it  is  surely  removed  by  the  closing  lines  : 

The  best  of  what  we  do  and  are, 
Just  God,  forgive. 

Professors  of  the  New  Theology  might  be  'invited  to  send  in  com- 
petitive essays  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  just '  in  this  passage. 
Burns's  private  life,  as  well  as  Fox's,  must  have  been  severely  dis- 
pleasing to  Wordsworth.  But  he  felt  the  divine  fire,  and  had  faith 
in  its  source.  His  own  life  was  as  blameless  as  any  saint's  in  the 
calendar,  though  he  does  confess  in  the  Prelude  that  he  once  drank  too 
much  wine  at  Cambridge.  When  the  late  Sir  Francis  Doyle  was 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  he  referred  to  this  incident,  and  added 
in  a  sepulchral  voice,  '  But  I  fear,  gentlemen,  that  Wordsworth's 
standard  of  intoxication  was  deplorably  low.' 

I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Raleigh  has  quite  done  justice  to  Words- 
worth's classical  poems.  Wordsworth  was  no  scholar  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  term.  In  the  eyes  of  the  examiner,  if  there  had  been 
examiners  in  his  days,  his  standard  of  scholarship  would  have  been 
deplorably  low.  But  everything  suggested  to  him  a  poem.  His  prose, 
and  therefore  extremely  prosaic,  remarks  on  the  Pillar  of  Trajan  are 
delightfully  characteristic.  He  had  '  observed  in  the  newspaper ' 
(fancy  Wordsworth  reading  a  newspaper)  '  that  the  Pillar  of  Trajan 
was  given  as  a  subject  for  a  prize  poem  in  English  verse.'  He  at  once 
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proposed  that  his  son,  who  was  at  Oxford,  should  compete.  His 
son,  not  being  accustomed  to  write  verse,  '  wisely  declined  to  enter 
on  the  task.'  Thereupon  the  poet  thoughtfully  showed  him  how 
easily  the  thing  might  be  done.  It  is  quite  true  that,  if  Wordsworth 
had  written  nothing  except  the  Pillar  of  Trajan,  we  should  not  be  talking 
about  him  now.  The  '  lines,'  as  he  avoids  criticism  by  calling  them, 
are  not  heroic,  except  in  metre,  nor  are  they  interesting  at  all.  But 
still,  they  are  poetry.  When  Wordsworth  says,  in  reference  to  Trajan's 
inordinate  ambition : 

O  weakness  of  the  great !     0  folly  of  the  wise  ! 

he  comes  perilously  near  to  plagiarism,  and  is  only  saved  by  the  im- 
mense superiority  of  Johnson's  line.  But  take  the  final  stanza, 
and  I  take  it,  for  my  part,  the  more  willingly,  because  it  is  by  no 
means  a  favourite  specimen  of  Wordsworth's  manner  : 

Where  now  the  haughty  Empire  that  was  spread 
With  such  fond  hope  ?     Her  very  speech  is  dead ; 
Yet  glorious  Art  the  power  of  Time  defies, 
And  Trajan  still,  through  various  enterprise, 
Mounts,  in  this  fine  illusion,  toward  the  skies : 
Still  are  we  present  with  the  Imperial  Chief, 
Nor  cease  to  gaze  upon  the  bold  relief 
Till  Rome,  in  silent  marble  unconfined, 
Becomes  with  all  her  years  a  vision  of  the  mind. 

The  real  Wordsworth  at  last.  Nobody  else  could  have  written 
those  '  lines.'  We  are  suddenly  lifted  out  of  the  reflections  very  suitable 
to  a  prize  poet,  and  find  ourselves  in  that  undiscovered  country  to 
which  only  poets  who  have  won  the  prize  from  God  Almighty  know 
the  way.  And  yet  that  is  the  worst,  the  very  worst,  of  all  Words- 
worth's classical  poems.  He  wrote  it,  so  to  speak,  to  order,  though  the 
order  may  have  been  his  own.  But  what  of  the  poem  with  the  very 
unpromising  title  September  1819  ?  when  Wordsworth  was  supposed 
to  be  past  his  prime  ?  He  alludes  to  the  subject  himself  : 

Fall,  rosy  garlands,  from  my  head, 
Ye  myrtle  wreaths,  your  fragrance  shed 
Around  a  younger  brow. 

But,  after  all,  though  he  little  resembled  Cleopatra  in  other  respects, 
age  could  not  wither,  nor  custom  stale,  his  infinite  variety.  He  had 
not  the  eternal  youth  of  Goethe,  Victor  Hugo,  Tennyson,  or  Browning. 
But  when  he  seemed  most  weary,  the  old  flash  was  there  : 

For  deathless  powers  to  verse  belong, 
And  they  like  Demigods  are  strong 
On  whom  the  Muses  smile. 

One  thinks  of 

Quein  tu  Melpomene  semel 
Nascentem  placido  lumiiie  videris, 
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which  Dr.  Kennedy  of  Shrewsbury  used  to  say  was  the  best  piece 
of  pure  language  that  Horace  ever  wrote.  And  one  wonders  whether 
Wordsworth  knew  those  fine  lines  of  Hesiod  : 

rot  yap  8aip.ovfs  fieri,  Aioc  /leyaXoC  Sia 
(pu\a.K€s 


Probably  not.  Hesiod  was  hardly  the  sort  of  author  that  Wordsworth 
would  have  read,  though  he  was  very  familiar  with  Moschus.  He 
could  not  read  Alcaeus,  whom  he  quotes,  because  there  is  no  Alcaeus 
to  read.  At  that  time  people  were  more  hopeful  about  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  Herculaneum  than  they  are  now,  or  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment had  more  money  : 

O  ye,  who  patiently  explore 
The  wreck  of  Herculanean  lore, 

What  rapture  could  ye  seize 
Some  Theban  fragment,  or  unroll 
One  precious,  tender-hearted  scroll 

Of  pure  Simonides. 

That  were  indeed  a  genuine  birth 
Of  poesy  ;  a  bursting  forth 

Of  genius  from  the  dust  ; 
What  Horace  gloried  to  behold, 
What  Maro  loved,  shall  we  unfold  ? 

Can  haughty  time  be  just  ? 

There  is  not  perhaps  much  poetic  force  in  calling  Virgil  Maro. 
But  the  final  verse  lingers  in  the  memory  and  illustrates  what  I  mean 
by  the  permanence  of  Wordsworth.  Like  the  voice  of  the  nightin- 
gale, it  might  have  been  heard  by  Emperor  and  clown,  as  it  is  heard 
to-day.  Horace  might  have  said  it,  or  '  Maro,'  or  Simonides  himself. 
What  deceived  the  writers  about  Wordsworth  was  his  choice  of  his 
subjects,  and  his  method  of  treating  them,  which  were  often  those  of 
a  simple  Cumbrian  dalesman.  He  wrote  about  primroses  and  daffodils. 
He  wrote  upon  a  poor  leech-gatherer.  He  disdained  no  one  and  nothing 
for  humility.  Even  Coleridge  thought  him  low,  at  least  in  his  themes. 
In  his  immovable  self-complacency  he  disregarded  critics,  whether 
friends  or  foes.  And  haughty  time  is  just.  Wordsworth  has  con- 
quered. Coleridge  survives  by  his  inherent  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence :  Wordsworth,  too,  can  be  magnificent  and  splendid.  But  that 
is  not  the  source  of  his  immortality.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  story  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner,  Coleridge  speaks  the  language,  and  moves  the 
hearts,  of  common  folk.  His  custom  is  to  soar  into  the  empyrean, 
and  to  discourse  strange  music  which  fills  the  air  of  his  enchanted 
isle.  Tintern  Abbey  is  truly  sublime.  Among  philosophic  poems  it 
has  no  superior  in  the  English  language.  It  tells  in  simple  language 
how  the  poet  visited  that  familiar  place  for  the  second  time  after  an 
interval  of  five  years.  He  ruthlessly  explains  it  all.  Tintern  Abbey 
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would  have  been  much  too  simple  a  name.  The  actual  title  is  '  Lines 
Composed  a  Few  Miles  above  Tintern  Abbey  on  revisiting  the  banks 
of  the  Wye  during  a  Tour.'  Even  in  1798  that  was  not  a  very  remark- 
able feat.  But  then  there  are  the  '  Lines,'  always  lines.  One  reads 
on  from  the  beginning,  with  the  reference  to  the  startling  fact  that  a 
few  miles  above  Tintern  there  is  no  tide,  and  to  the  not  unfamiliar 
Hermit's  Cell,  until  gradually  we  are  drawn  into  those  marvellous 
verses  about  '  the  burden  of  the  mystery,'  c  the  heavy  and  the 
weary  weight  of  all  this  unintelligible  world,'  about  *  that  best  portion 
of  a  good  man's  life,  his  little  nameless  unremembered  acts  of  kindness 
and  of  love,'  and  finally  come  to  the  passages  which  have  never  been, 
and  in  all  probability  never  will  be,  surpassed  : 

For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  Nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Not  harsh,  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts :  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things. 

That  is  a  permanent  possession  of  the  human  mind.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  time  or  place.  It  is  as  old  at  once,  and  new,  as 
Nature's  self,  as  old  as  Plato,  as  old  as  time,  as  new  as  the  first  stirring 
of  philosophy  in  a  young  man's  mind.  Wordsworth  belonged  to  the 
philosophic  school.  He  was,  if  anything,  a  Christian  pantheist, 
though  indeed  every  theist  must  be  a  pantheist  too.  But  he  saw 
what  was  behind  the  veil.  The  simplest  objects  in  nature  had  for 
him  the  profoundest  meaning.  That  is  why  he  abides.  A  primrose 
on  the  river's  brim,  a  yellow  primrose  was  to  him,  but  it  was  something 
more.  The  daffodils  flashed  upon  the  inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss 
of  solitude,  and  yet  they  were  simple  daffodils  all  the  time.  Words- 
worth is  plain  enough  for  the  simplest,  and  deep  enough  for  the 
subtlest.  He  cannot  be  superseded.  He  had  really  communed 
with  the  Spirit  of  Nature,  until  they  thoroughly  understood  each 
other,  until  there  was  very  little  left  for  her  to  teach  or  for  him  to 
learn.  How  can  such  a  poet  not  be  permanent  ? 

There  is  no  pathos  like  Wordsworth's,  because  he  never  exaggerates. 
The  figure  of  the  leech-gatherer  moves  one  as  one  is  moved  by  Lear, 
even  though  Wordsworth  draws  a  moral,  and  Shakespeare  does  not. 
Of  course  the  play  is  much  greater  than  the  poem.  But  I  cannot 
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help  thinking  that  the  poem  is  quite  as  wonderful  as  the  play.  There 
is  such  a  marvellous  contrast  between  the  homely  surroundings  and 
the  stately  stanzas.  Mr.  Swinburne  thinks  that  it  contains  the  finest 
verse  in  the  English  language  : 

The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride. 

And  certainly  no  poem  has  a  nobler  ending  than  the  familiar 
quatrain  : 

I  could  have  laughed  myself  to  scorn  to  find 

In  that  decrepit  man  so  firm  a  mind. 

'  God,'  said  I,  '  be  my  help  and  stay  secure  ; 

I'll  think  of  the  leech-gatherer  on  the  lonely  moor  '  ! 

There  is  no  attempt  at  eloquence  here.  Wordsworth  probably 
felt  that  it  would  be  out  of  place.  He  left  the  example  of  the  old 
man  to  speak  for  itself.  But  he  enriched  it  with  some  of  the  noblest 
imagery  that  ever  came  from  a  poet's  pen. 

Not  to  care  for  Wordsworth  is  not  to  care  for  poetry.  Byron  has 
been  described  as  the  favourite  poet  of  unpoetical  people.  Spenser 
is  by  common  consent  the  poet's  poet,  unless  Keats  be  considered  to 
have  taken  his  place.  One  cannot  trace  Wordsworth  in  any  poet  as 
one  can  trace  Keats  in  Tennyson,  not  even  in  Matthew  Arnold,  his 
appreciative  critic  and  admirer.  What  Matthew  Arnold  says  of 
Resolution  and  Independence  is  as  fine  a  thing  as  has  ever  been  said 
about  Wordsworth.  The  expression,  he  says,  may  often  be  called 
bald  ;  '  but  it  is  bald  as  the  bare  mountain  tops  are  bald  with  a  bald- 
ness which  is  full  of  grandeur.'  Well,  mountain  tops,  if  anything, 
are  permanent.  They  stand  fast  for  ever.  Wordsworth  cannot 
cease  to  be  the  fashion  because  he  never  was  the  fashion.  He  was  never, 
for  instance,  popular  as  Tennyson  was  popular.  Tennyson's  popularity 
was  equally  great  with  the  uninstructed  many  and  with  the  in- 
structed few.  He  delighted  lovers  of  the  classics  with  Tibhonus  and 
Lucretius  and  Virgil  and  Catullus.  He  charmed  votaries  of  penny 
readings  with  the  May  Queen.  The  Affliction  of  Margaret  appeals  to 
neither  class.  But  it  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  all  who  are  afflicted 
themselves.  The  following  stanza  is  unlike  anything  else  that  I  know 
in  literature  : 

My  apprehensions  come  in  crowds  ; 

I  dread  the  rustling  of  the  grass  ; 
The  very  shadows  of  the  clouds 

Have  power  to  shake  me  as  they  pass ; 
I  question  things,  and  do  not  find 
One  that  will  answer  to  my  inind  ; 
And  all  the  world  appears  unkind. 

What  is  analysis,  what  is  criticism,  in  the  presence  of  such  divine 
simplicity  as  this  ?  Wordsworth  did  not  undervalue  his  own  poetic 
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powers.  He  was  quite  unaffected  by  the  Edinburgh  Review.  There 
is  a  well-known  story  that  when  he  went  into  the  library  of  a  country 
house  he  at  once  took  down  a  volume  of  his  own  works  from  the 
shelves.  But  I  doubt  all  the  same  whether  he  quite  understood  the 
nature  or  the  sources  of  his  own  extraordinary  power.  He  attributed 
it  to  Nature,  meaning  external  Nature ;  while  Coleridge,  on  the 
other  hand,  thought  that  in  our  life  alone  did  Nature  live.  To  say 
a  word  in  disparagement  of  Coleridge  is  literary  treason,  for  which 
it  is  small  consolation  to  be  damned  with  Peacock.  But  this  senti- 
ment shows  to  my  mind  that  he  was  not  so  great  a  poet  as  Words- 
worth, though  he  may  have  been  a  greater  philosopher.  It  is  because 
Wordsworth  has  interpreted  Nature,  not  put  his  own  individuality 
therein,  that  he  remains  indestructible  and  unimpaired  by  time. 
In  his  old  age,  when  he  received  an  honorary  degree  at  Oxford,  he 
met  with  enthusiastic  applause,  partly  because  he  was  understood  to 
be,  as  Disraeli  would  have  said,  on  the  side  of  the  angels  ;  and  the 
High  Churchmen,  forgetting  or  ignoring  his  early  sympathy  with 
revolutions,  had  made  him  their  idol.  He  has  so  long  ceased  to  be 
the  god  of  a  clique,  the  High  Churchmen  have  so  much  outgrown 
their  partiality  for  him,  that  all  that  brief  theory  is  a  spent  and 
unremembered  force.  The  admirers  of  Wordsworth  now  are  the  men 
of  taste  and  perception,  cultivated  students,  lovers  of  the  country, 
scientific  critics  and  amateurs  of  verse.  Wordsworth,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  says,  is  '  one  of  the  very  chief  glories  of  English  poetry,' 
and  his  position  has  in  no  way  changed,  unless  indeed  it  has 
changed  for  the  better  since  he  died.  Even  Arnold  admits  that 
he  cannot  read  Vaudracour  and  Julia.  It  is  not  one  of  the  master's 
best.  I  remember  telling  Mr.  Ruskin  at  Oxford  that  I  did  not  care 
for  Ruth.  Ruskin  was  the  most  courteous  of  men,  but  he  politely 
intimated  that  I  might  as  well  not  read  Wordsworth  at  all.  I  thought 
at  the  time  that  Ruskin  was  bigoted.  I  see  now  that  he  was  right. 
Those  enjoy  Wordsworth  the  most,  and  appreciate  him  the  best, 
who  see  that  his  verse  is  never  really  prosaic  any  more  than  his  prose 
is  ever  really  poetical.  I  know  all  the  jokes  about  Wilkinson's  spade, 
and  they  are  very  funny,  no  doubt.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  prose 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  nor  poetry  to  call  it  an  agricultural  implement. 
Plain  speaking,  like  plain  living,  goes  with  high  thinking.  How 
many  of  us  know  the  context  of  that  familiar  phrase  ? 

We  must  run  glittering  like  a  brook 
In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unblest ; 
The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best ; 

No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us.     Eapine,  avarice,  expense, 
This  is  idolatry,  and  these  we  adore. 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more. 

Quotations,  however,  do  not  explain  the  permanence  of  Wordsworth. 
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He  is  permanent,  not  because  he  is  quotable,  but  because  he  repre- 
sents the  deepest  moods  of  the  deepest  minds.  Longfellow  is  quotable, 
Byron  is  quotable,  almost  as  quotable  as  Milton.  But  with  Words- 
worth it  is  not  so  much  the  language  as  the  thought.  The  curse  of 
Ernulphus  was  so  comprehensive  that  Mr.  Shandy  used  to  defy 
any  man  to  swear  out  of  it.  Since  Wordsworth  wrote,  to  think  poeti- 
cally out  of  him  has  been  almost  as  difficult.  To  use  modern  and 
familiar  language,  what  he  did  not  know  about  poetry  is  not  worth 
knowing.  And  poetry  is  not  progressive,  like  science.  Wordsworth 
was  no  pedant,  steeping  himself  in  the  classics  and  believing  that 
Horace  had  said  the  last  word,  unless  indeed  he  required  to  be  rounded 
off  by  Boileau.  He  was  not  really  indebted  to  anyone,  unless  it 
were  to  Burns  and  Coleridge,  perhaps  the  most  original  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  His  simplicity  had  something  in  common 
with  Burns.  His  sublimity  had  something  in  common  with  Coleridge, 
and  they  published  a  volume  together.  His  poetic  insight  was 
his  own.  He  knew,  or  he  seemed  to  know,  the  secrets  of  nature. 
He  knew  what  they  thought,  as  well  as  what  they  were.  They  taught 
him  the  hardest  lessons  of  life  :  resignation,  independence,  indifference 
to  all  worldly  things.  But  these  are  not  the  essence  of  poetry.  Here 

it  is: 

A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal, 

I  had  no  human  fears  : 
She  seemed  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 

The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force, 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees : 
Rolled  round  in  earth's  diurnal  course 

With  rocks  and  stones  and  trees. 

i 

Before  those  lines  our  mortal  nature  doth  tremble  like  a  guilty 
thing  surprised.  .  They  are  so  simple,  and  yet  we  could  no  more 
have  written  them  than  we  could  fly.  There  are  lines  of  Dryden  and 
Pope,  nay,  there  are  lines  of  Byron,  which  seem  just  too  clever  for 
ordinary  folk.  Wordsworth  is  not  clever.  He  only  puts  ideas  into 
poetic  form,  that  and  nothing  else.  He  has  been  called  a  philosophic 
poet.  But  he  was  a  poet  first  and  a  philosopher  afterwards,  if  at  all. 
Mill  speaks  of  the  great  Ode  on  Immortality  as  '  falsely  called  Platonic,' 
because,  I  suppose,  it  is  obscurely  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
avd^vrja-is.  It  is  not  Platonic,  it  is  simply  Wordsworthian.  The 
sheer  power  of  the  man's  original  genius,  which  had  full  play  through- 
out his  long  life,  gives  him  his  permanent  value,  and  is  the  source  of 
his  permanent  influence,  with  mankind,  or  at  least  with  that  part 
of  it  which  reads  the  English  language.  This  is  another  of  Words- 
worth's claims  to  greatness.  He  is  a  well  of  English  undefiled.  An 
Englishman  who  cares  for  poetry  feels  Wordsworth,  as  a  Frenchman 
is  said  to  feel  Racine,  in  the  marrow  of  his  bones.  Foreigners  see  in 
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Racine  stately,  splendid  and  melodious  verse.  The  absolute  perfection 
of  the  French  they  cannot  see.  Byron  has  always  appealed  to 
foreigners.  They  appreciate  his  force,  his  rhetoric,  his  satire,  his 
cynicism,  his  knowledge  of  the  world.  Wordsworth  has  none  of  these 
things.  He  has  not  even  humour,  except  that  he  does  not  really 
say  ridiculous  things.  The  critics  of  the  Lake  poets,  especially 
Jeffrey  and  Lockhart — rivals  in  everything  else,  but  agreeing  in  their 
incapacity  to  estimate  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge — vied  with  one 
another  in  their  efforts  at  turning  them  into  ridicule.  Posterity,  at 
least  that  part  of  posterity  which  cares  for  such  things,  has  decided 
that  they  made  nothing  of  it.  Ridicule  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  test 
of  truth.  It  is  certainly  a  test  of  poetry.  Many  poets  famous  in 
that  day  have  succumbed  to  it.  Wordsworth,  as  Browning  says  of 
Beddoes,  breasts  the  tide.  The  tide  ran  strong,  for  Byron  lent  his 
prodigious  force  to  it.  But  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  overwhelm 
the  stout  Cumbrian  statesman,  who  said  his  prayers,  and  went  on  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  He  did  not  see  the  fun.  It  did  not  amuse 
him  and  he  was  not  afraid  of  it.  How  completely  the  result  justified 
him  would  hardly  be  worth  stating  if  it  were  not  for  two  facts.  The 
first  is  that  his  assailants  were  supremely  clever.  The  second  is 
that  his  triumph  was  greater  than  if  he  had  never  been  attacked. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  other  instances  in  literary  history  where  a  poet 
has  owed  so  much  to  his  detractors.  They  called  attention  to  his 
peculiar  merits.  For  Wordsworth  is  often  at  his  best  when  he  is  most 
homely,  and  when  he  therefore  lends  himself  to  the  easiest  ridicule. 
When  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  he  was  a  stumbling-block,  when 
to  Macaulay  he  was  foolishness,  then  he  was  a  great  poet  to  the  few 
who  can  discern,  and  an  edifying  writer  to  the  many  who  sustain,  if  they 
do  not  make,  -reputations.  It  is  not  the  Odes  to  Ditty  and  On  Immor- 
tality, it  is  not  the  lines  on  Tintern  Abbey,  or  the  two  stanzas  on  the 
death  of  Lucy,  by  which  the  public  in  general  know  Wordsworth. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  Sonnets  which  are  common  ground,  being 
equally  admired  by  the  most  fastidious  and  the  least  discriminate 
lovers  of  poetry.  But  it  is  also,  and  in  a  special  degree,  Michael 
and  We  are  Seven,  and  Alice  Fell,  and  Lacy  Gray.  These  are  just  the 
sort  of  lines  which  the  smart  reviewer  of  the  day  loved  to  make  the 
object  of  his  cheap  jokes  : 

Upon  the  Forest- side  in  Grasmere  Vale 

There  dwelt  a  shepherd,  Michael  was  his  name, 

An  old  man,  stout  of  heart  and  strong  of  limb. 

Yet  they  are  not  prose,  and  it  would  be  a  good  exercise  for  the  self- 
constituted  critic  of  poetry  to  explain  why  they  are  not.  There  is 
a  simple  line  of  a  contemporary  poet,  whom  I  will  not  name,  which 
is  prose  pure  and  simple  : 

Why  have  I  silent  been  so  long  ? 
VOL.  LXIII— No.  376  3  U 
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You  do  not  turn  prose  into  poetry  by  simply  altering  the  natural 
Border  of  the  words.  Wordsworth  leaves  the  order  quite  unchanged. 
But  he  gives  the  incommunicable  touch  which  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world.  There  is  a  famous  verse,  equally  simple,  which 
describes  Michael's  attempt  to  build  a  sheep-fold  after  his  son's 
ignominious  disappearance  : 

"Tis  not  forgotten  yet 
The  pity  which  was  then  in  every  heart 
For  the  Old  Man — and  'tis  believed  by  all 
That  many  and  many  a  day  he  thither  went, 
And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone, 

There  we  see  how  a  real  poet  expresses  the  simplest  possible  idea 
in  the  simplest  possible  language,  without  being  in  the  least  like 
Pope,  or  like  Horace's  sermo  pedestris  qui  repit  liumi.  '  Pope  no  poet  ?  ' 
said  an  old  Scottish  lady,  referring  to  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  1 1  ken 
every  card  in  Belinda's  hand  !  '  The  conclusion  does  not  follow  from 
the  premisses,  but  there  are  several  kinds  of  poets.  Byron's  attempt 
to  put  Pope  above  Wordsworth  recoiled  upon  himself,  and  damaged 
his  own  reputation.  Pope  had  no  idea  of  poetry  in  his  head,  though, 
like  Byron,  who  was  really  praising  himself  when  he  was  praising 
him,  he  was  full  of  eloquence,  and  still  more  full  of  wit.  Words- 
worth said  of  Goethe  that  Goethe's  poetry  was  not  inevitable  enough. 
It  is  hardly  true  of  Goethe  perhaps.  But  the  opposite  is  certainly 
true  of  Wordsworth.  His  poetry  is  inevitable.  It  could  not  have 
been  otherwise.  The  poem  on  the  daffodils  which  begins  '  I  wandered 
lonely  as  a  cloud,'  is  purely  and  intensely  Wordsworthian.  No  one 
else  could  have  written  it  since  the  world  began. 

HERBERT  PAUL. 
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THE    ' RIGHT    TO    WORK' 


No  social  observer  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  significance  of  the 
debate  and  division  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Friday,  the  13th  of  March.  On  that  day  no  fewer  than  116  members 
of  the  House  voted  for  a  Bill  '  to  provide  work  through  Public 
Authorities  for  unemployed  persons  and  for  other  purposes  connected 
therewith.'  Promoted  by  the  Labour  party,  and  backed  by  such  men 
as  Mr.  Shackleton,  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  John 
Ward,  and  Mr.  Kamsay  Macdonald,  the  Bill  was  supported  in  the 
division  lobby  by  two  Unionists  and  some  sixty  or  seventy  '  orthodox  ' 
Liberals.  It  is  permissible  to  surmise,  especially  after  the  querulous 
speech  delivered  by  the  chief  Liberal  Whip,  that  more  Liberals  were 
prevented  from  straying  from  the  fold  only  by  a  stern  insistence  on 
party  discipline.  Even  more  suggestive,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that 
nearly  300  members  found  it  convenient  to  be  absent  from  the  House 
on  that  memorable  Friday  afternoon. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  scrutinise  somewhat  narrowly  the  exact 
scope  of  the  measure  which  frightened  so  many  valiant  legislators 
away  from  Westminster  and  secured  the  support  of  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  those  who  '  faced  the  music.'  The  Unemployed  Workmen's 
Bill  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  Central  Unemployed  Committee, 
consisting  of  persons  representative  of  the  Boards  of  Agriculture,  Trade, 
Education,  and  Local  Government,  together  with  'not  less  than 
two  persons  nominated  by  a  national  body  or  bodies  representative  of 
trade  unions.'  It  proposed  to  enact  that  all  County  and  Borough 
Councils  and  all  Urban  District  Councils  with  a  population  of  over 
20,000  should  act  as  Local  Unemployment  Authorities  and  should 
initiate  an  exhaustive  system  for  the  registration  of  unemployed 
persons.  But  the  kernel  of  the  Bill  was  indubitably  contained  in 
Clause  3,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

Where  a  workman  has  registered  himself  as  unemployed,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  local  unemployment  authority,  subject  to  conditions  hereinafter 
to  be  imposed,  to  provide  work  for  him  in  connection  with  one  or  other  of  the 
schemes  hereinafter  provided,  or  otherwise,  or  failing  the  provision  of  work,  to 
provide  maintenance  should  necessity  exist  for  that  person  and  for  those  depend- 
ing on  that  person  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Provided  that  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  unemployed  workman  to  accept  reasonable  work  upon  one  of  these 
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schemes,  or  other  employment  upon  conditions  not  lower  than  those  that  are 
standard  to  the  work  in  the  locality,  shall  release  the  local  unemployment 
authority  of  its  duties  under  this  section. 

Other  clauses  provided  for  the  appointment  of  '  unemployment 
commissioners  to  make  inquiries  necessary  for  the  working  of  this 
Act,  to  inspect  and  examine  work  being  done  under  this  Act,'  etc.  ; 
for  meeting  the  expenses  of  administration  from  national  taxation 
or  local  rates  ;  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  *  dwellings,  buildings, 
material,  tools,  implements,  machinery  and  plant,'  and  for  dealing  with 
any  case  in  which  unemployment c  is  owing  to  deliberate  and  habitual 
disinclination  to  work.'  When  this  is  the  case  the  Unemployment 
Authority 

may  report  the  case  to  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  and  the  court  may 
issue  an  order  which  shall  permit  the  local  unemployment  authority  to  enforce 
control  over  the  person  named  hi  the  order  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months, 
which  period  must  be  passed  in  the  performance  of  reasonable  work  under  the 
supervision  or  control  of  the  local  unemployment  authority. 

But  interesting  and  suggestive  as  the  rest  of  the  Bill  may  be,  it  is 
desirable  to  concentrate  attention  upon  its  essential  principle,  en- 
shrined in  Clause  3,  which  may  be  described  as  the  legislative  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  to  work.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Asquith 
thus  summarised  the  proposals  with  commendable  explicitness  : 

It  comes  to  this,  that  as  a  remedy  for  the  problem  of  unemployment  you 
are  to  give  to  every  man  or  woman  who  registers  himself  or  herself  as  an  un- 
employed person  the  right  to  demand  and  to  impose  on  the  local  authority  hi 
the  district  or  area  in  which  he  or  she  resides  the  obligation  to  provide  work, 
and  work,  as  I  read  the  Bill,  at  the  standard  rate  of  wages  .  .  .  or  in 
default  of  such  work  to  maintain  him  or  her  and  all  those  dependent  on  them. 
.  .  .  That  is  a  principle  which  involves  .  .  .  the  complete  ultimate 
control  by  the  State  of  the  full  machinery  of  production,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion  ...  so  far  from  remedying  or  helping  to  remedy  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  will  vastly  aggravate  it.  ...  The  real  issue  is,  Is  this 
House  going  to  recognise  for  the  first  time  hi  the  history  of  Parliament  this 
principle  of  the  right  to  work  and  the  obligation  to  provide  work,  which,  once 
recognised,  will,  I  venture  to  say,  lead  to  conclusions  little  dreamt  of  or  suspected 
to-day  ?  .  .  .  I  believe  these  conclusions,  if  carried  into  practical  effect, 
will  have  consequences  which  .  .  .  would  prejudice  no  class  of  the  com- 
munity more  seriously  than  the  working  class. 

Mr.  Asquith's  analysis,  calm  and  critical,  yet  not  unsympathetic, 
was  admirably  adapted  to  the  occasion.  That  the  problem  for  which 
the  Bill  offered  a  solution  is  grave  and  insistent  will  be  denied  by  no 
one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  industrial  conditions  of  to-day. 
The  demand  for  work  put  forward  by  a  sober,  well-conducted  and 
able-bodied  workman  thrown  out  of  employment,  perhaps  by  the 
invention  of  labour-saving  machinery,  perhaps  by  a  change  of  fashion, 
perhaps  by  a  recurrence  of  the  cyclical  depression  of  trade,  is  one 
which  must  appeal  to  all  whose  ears  are  not  deaf  to  the  cry  of  human 
suffering. 
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But  it  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  enter  an  emphatic  protest 
against  an  assumption  which  is  becoming  all  too  common.  Pity  for 
undeserved  misfortune  has  not  yet  become  the  monopoly  of  any  single 
party,  political  or  economic.  To  express  mistrust  of  any  particular 
solution  is  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  problem  or  to  refuse  to 
sympathise  with  the  consequences  arising  from  it.  Caution  is  con- 
founded with  callousness,  and  a  refusal  to  take  the  first  short  cut 
indicated  by  inexperienced  enthusiasm  is  denounced  as  cowardice,  even 
though  the  short  cut  may  lead  over  an  economic  or  social  precipice. 
Such  a  short  cut  is  to  be  found  in  Clause  3  of  the  Bill  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  of  March.  That  Bill  was  supported 
from  some  quarters  by  the  usual  appeal  to  a  priori  l  rights,'  but  the 
serious  and  scientific  argument  in  its  favour  was  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald  : 

Every  economist,  every  sociological  investigator  in  the  country,  with  Mr. 
Charles  Booth  at  their  head,  had  laid  down  that  modern  industry  demanded  a 
surplus  of  labour  to  carry  it  on.  He  wanted  to  supplement  that  by  another 
doctrine,  that  modern  industry  not  only  required  a  steady  surplusage  of  labour, 
which  might  become  a  minimum,  but  also  required  now  and  again  a  critical 
condition  of  unemployment.  It  not  only  required  its  2  per  cent,  always,  but  its 
10  per  cent,  occasionally.  If  they  agreed  with  that,  there  was  an  inevitable 
corollary.  If  we  were  to  have  unemployed,  not  because  the  men  were  inferior 
to  the  employed,  but  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  organisation  of  industry, 
it  was  a  logical  and  humane  corollary  that  the  burden  of  unemployment  should 
not  be  placed  on  the  backs  of  these  weak  men,  should  not  be  left  to  charity  or 
to  odds  and  ends  of  ill-assorted  legislation,  but  should  be  dealt  with  more  and 
more  on  the  lines  of  Clause  3  of  the  present  Bill. 

No  fair-minded  person  will  deny  the  force  of  Mr.  Macdonald's 
plea.  But  before  it  can  be  admitted  as  argument  for  legislation  two 
questions,  at  least,  demand  an  answer.  Admitting  the  doctrine  of 
'  labour  reserves,5  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  economic 
burden  of  providing  these  should  be  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
State  ?  Is  it  not  a  burden  which  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  industries 
primarily  concerned  ?  In  a  word,  ought  not  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  necessary  reserves  to  fall  upon  the  employer  who  is  pre- 
sumed to  benefit  from  their  existence  ?  l 

Again:  Mr.  Macdonald  must  show  that  the  phenomenon  which 
everyone  deplores  has  made  its  appearance  only  since  the  introduction 
of  modern  industrial  methods,  and  can  be  cured  only  by  the  method 
which  he  prefers.  Can  either  proposition  be  seriously  maintained  ? 
Unemployment  is  unhappily  no  new  phenomenon,  either  in  this  or 
in  other  countries.  It  has  no  doubt  been  accentuated  by  the  condi- 
tions of  contemporary  industrial  life ;  the  crises  appear  to  recur  with 
increased  frequency ;  and  manifestly  it  has  become  more  stridently 
articulate ;  but  it  is  not  new  or  even  abnormal.  It  would  unquestionably 

1  This  point  was  developed  in  an  admirable  article  in  the  Spectator,  March  21  1908. 
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conduce  to  an  understanding  of  its  causes  and  therefore  of  its  remedies 
to  note  with  exactitude  the  periods  of  activity  and  quiescence  in  the 
history  of  this  social  disease. 

Such  detailed  investigation  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  ;  but  there  is  one  constant  factor  in  the  history  of  the  problem 
the  significance  of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.  In  every  case  where 
the  problem  has  reappeared  in  an  acute  form  there  have,  of  course, 
been  many  contributory  causes,  but  among  them  two  have  been 
constantly  present — contraction  of  credit,  and  stringency  in  the 
money  market ;  in  a  word,  scarcity  of  capital.  And  this  symptom 
almost  invariably  recurs  in  periods  immediately  succeeding  a  great 
war.  It  was  the  distress  at  home  which,  after  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years  War  (1763),  led  George  Grenville  to  look  to  the  Colonies  for 
support  in  his  scheme  of  Imperial  Defence.  The  close  of  the  much 
more  severe  and  much  more  prolonged  struggle  against  Napoleon  was 
followed  by  an  industrial  crisis  of  still  greater  severity.  All  classes 
were  involved  :  landlords,  despite  the  Corn  Laws ;  manufacturers, 
despite  a  tariff;  wage  earners,  despite  rate-provided  employment. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  no  time  in  our  history  were  the  sufferings  of 
the  working  classes  so  acute  as  during  the  years  between  1815  and 
1834 — between  the  close  of  the  great  war  and  the  amendment  of  the 
old  Poor  Law.  War  itself  involves  State  employment  on  a  gigantic 
scale,  and  no  employment  can  in  the  immediate  economic  sense  be 
less  productive.  But  the  industrial  dislocation,  inseparable  from  a 
great  war,  was  in  the  years  after  Waterloo  prolonged  and  intensified 
by  the  loose  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  by  the  virtual 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  droit  au  travail.  Had  the  administra- 
tion been  firmer  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  might  have  been  for  the 
moment  more  acute,  but  the  normal  conditions  of  industry  would 
have  been  more  speedily  restored,  and  in  the  long  run  much  misery 
would  have  been  avoided.  Anyone  who  hankers  after  an  extension 
of  the  system  of  outdoor  relief  under  the  seductive  pseudonym  of 
Municipal  or  State  '  employment '  will  be  well  advised  to  read  Sec- 
tion IV.  of  the  first  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  who  has  mastered  that  most 
informing  document  can  have  any  desire  to  return  to  the  condition  of 
things  which  is  there  disclosed.  Whole  parishes  bankrupt ;  land  thrown 
out  of.  cultivation  by  the  burden  of  rates ;  landlords  and  farmers 
involved  in  a  common  ruin,  and  the  independent  labourer,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  almost  extinct.  Such  is  the  picture  painted  by 
the  Commissioners.  And  while  many  classes  suffered,  no  class  was 
benefited  ;  least  of  all  the  class  in  whose  supposed  interests  this  vast 
system  of  national  extravagance  was  sanctioned  and  maintained. 
The  Report  of  1834  teems  with  evidence  of  the  misery  and  demoralisa- 
tion brought  upon  the  working  classes,  alike  upon  those  who  were  and 
those  who  were  not  in  receipt  of  relief.  But  it  would  be  tedious  to 
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labour  a  point  which  is  admitted  by  all  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to 
consideration.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  educated  person 
with  such  evidence  staring  him  in  the  face  can  be  found  willing  to 
embark  upon  an  experiment  which  would  necessarily  reproduce  many 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  old  Poor  Law. 

But  within  the  last  century  we  have  had  practical  experience  of 
another  experiment  even  more  pertinent  to  the  present  discussion.  It 
is  small  wonder  that  the  Socialist  party  should  be  anxious  to  bury  in 
oblivion  the  fiasco  of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux  of  1848.  It  is  perfectly 
true,  as  Mr.  Wilson  insisted  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill 
on  the  13th  of  March,  that  between  the  circumstances  of  to-day  in 
England  and  the  circumstances  of  '48  in  Paris,  no  precise  parallel 
exists. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith,  in  his  valuable  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
on  Agencies  and  Methods  for  Dealing  with  the  Unemployed,'1  emphasises 
the  same  point : 

It  should,  however,  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  state  of  Paris  at  the 
time,  the  acuteness  of  the  industrial  and  political  crisis,  the  supposed  necessity 
of  doing  something  at  once  on  a  large  scale  for  political,  no  less  than  economic 
reasons,  and  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of  opposing  parties  both  within  and 
without  the  Provisional  Government,  were  all  factors  in  the  situation  which 
tended  to  make  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  the  execution  of  any  carefully  planned 
scheme. 

But  while  allowing  full  weight  to  these  considerations,  it  is  none 
the  less  necessary  to  insist  that  the  essential  principle  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
Bill  and  of  the  experiment  tried  with  such  disastrous  results  in  1848 
are  not  merely  similar  but  identical. 

This  being  so,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  describe  with  some  care 
the  history  of  that  instructive  episode.  Glib  reference  is  constantly 
made  to  it  both  by  writers  and  speakers,  but  the  details  are  very 
imperfectly  apprehended,  and  are  not  indeed  very  easily  accessible. 

In  France,  as  in  England,  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  a  period  of  rapid  and  far-reaching  economic  change.  The 
application  of  steam  to  manufactures  had  revolutionised  the  face  of 
the  industrial  world.  The  handworker  had  succumbed  in  the  economic 
struggle  with  machinery.  Even  in  France  the  self-sufficing  household 
was  tending  to  disappear ;  the  factory  was  raising  its  ungainly  head, 
and  industrial  concentration  was  beginning.  No  great  economic 
revolution  can  be  effected  without  grievous  suffering  to  the  weakest 
economic  class.  Political  wisdom  may  perhaps  avail  to  mitigate 
its  severity.  Can  it  hope  altogether  to  avert  it?  But  economic 
suffering  was  not  confined  to  France  ;  the  pressure  was  infinitely  more 
severe  in  England.  Nor  had  the  Parisian  ouvriers  any  monopoly  of 
error.  The  English  working  classes — or  many  of  them — sought 
in  a  Charter^whose  '  points  '  were  exclusively  political  a  remedy  for 

2  C.  7182,  1893. 
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distress  which  was  primarily  economic.  Fortunately  for  ourselves, 
there  were  statesmen  in  England  who  accurately  diagnosed  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  While  France  was  heading  towards  the 
Socialist  revolution,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  producing  a  series  of  masterly 
budgets  which  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  Chartism.  In  England 
economic  remedies  were  applied  to  the  cure  of  economic  disease.  In 
France  the  political  Republicans  who  overthrew  the  '  Bourgeois 
Monarchy '  found  themselves  immediately  confronted  by  the  doctrine 
of  droit  au  travail.  For  many  years  past  the  Salons  had  been  dis- 
cussing Saint-Simon  and  Fourier,  and  not  a  few  fantastic  experiments 
were  the  result.  But  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier  had  preached  to  an 
audience  comparatively  select.  Louis  Blanc  preached  to  the  masses, 
and  from  him  the  Parisian  citizen  learnt  of  his  right  to  work  at  the 
hands  of  the  State.  This  was  the  doctrine  which  supplied  the  driving 
power  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  But  for  Louis  Blanc  and  the 
Socialists  the  agitation  would  probably  have  begun  and  ended  with 
a  further  instalment  of  political  reform,  another  change  of  ministry, 
and  a  riot  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  That  revolt  deepened  into  revolu- 
tion was  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  procrastination  of  the  Govern- 
ment— always  a  day  too  late — partly  to  the  pusillanimity  of  Louis 
Philippe,  partly  to  the  narrow  basis  of  the  Orleans  Monarchy,  but 
most  of  all  to  the  stress  of  economic  conditions,  and  to  the  fact  that 
inflammable  doctrines  were  persistently  preached  to  masses  of  the  un- 
employed. The  differences  of  policy  between  two  greedy  sets  of  place- 
hunters  were  too  subtle  for  the  working  men  of  Paris  ;  but  in  the 
droit  au  travail  there  was  something  definite  and  tangible,  a  principle 
which  starving  men  could  without  difficulty  apprehend. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  February  Revolution  was  thus  rapidly 
unfolded. 

On  the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe  an  attempt  was  made  to  save 
the  crown  for  his  grandson  the  Comte  de  Paris,  with  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  as  Regent.  But  the  mob  made  short  work  of  the  partisans  of 
the  Bourgeois  Monarchy ;  '  the  right  of  regency,'  declared  Ledru 
Rollin,  '  belongs  only  to  the  sovereign  people ' ;  the  claims  of  Orleanists 
were  pushed  aside,  and  a  Provisional  Government,  under  Lamartine, 
Ledru  Rollin,  Louis  Blanc,  and  others,  was  hastily  set  up. 

From  the  first  we  can  discern  two  elements  in  the  new  Govern- 
ment :  the  political  Republicans  represented  by  Lamartine,  and  the 
Socialists  led  by  Louis  Blanc.  The  brief  story  of  the  Second  Republic 
consists  in  the  struggle  between  them  for  supremacy.  Lamartine 
regarded  the  Republic  as  an  end  in  itself.  '  Other  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  states  of  tutelage,  confessions  of  the  eternal  minority  of 
peoples,  imperfections  in  the  sight  of  philosophy,  humiliations  in  the 
sight  of  history.'  But  it  was  not  for  this  that  the  Parisian  artisan 
had  taken  off  his  coat.  To  him  and  his  leaders  the  Republic  meant 
the  advent  of  a  Socialist  millennium. 
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It  has  always  been  my  opinion  (wrote  Louis  Blanc) 3  that  the  Republican 
form  of  government  is  not  the  sole  object  to  be  aimed  at,  even  by  politicians  of 
the  Republican  school,  if  their  love  for  the  commonwealth  be  sincere  and  dis- 
interested. ...  I  believed  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  the  chief  end  to  be  kept 
in  view  is  to  enable  the  worker  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  work  ;  to  restore  to  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  those  whom  excessive  poverty  degrades  ;  to  enlighten 
those  whose  intelligence  from  want  of  education  is  but  a  dim,  vacillating  lamp 
in  the  midst  of  darkness  ;  in  one  word,  to  enfranchise  the  people  by  endeavour- 
ing to  abolish  this  double  slavery — ignorance  and  misery. 

Admirable  sentiments !  But  observe  their  translation  into 
action.  Louis  Blanc  himself  was  an  evolutionary  Socialist ;  his  ulti- 
mate object  was  to  replace  private  by  public  property  :  to  '  nationalise  ' 
all  the  instruments  of  production.  But  he  meant  to  reach  his  goal 
gradually  by  means  of  State-supported  co-operative  workshops.  For 
his  followers  this  method  was  too  slow.  The  Parisian  artisans  were 
out  of  work  ;  their  families  were  starving  ;  to  them  the  Republic  meant 
the  droit  au  travail  or  nothing  ;  they  demanded  immediate  employment 
at  the  hands  of  the  State. 

The  Provisional  Government  had  no  option  but  to  accede  to  the 
demand.  Shoals  of  Proclamations  were  issued  from  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  which  during  these  days  was  the  real  centre  of  government 
in  Paris.  One  declared  that  *  a  retrograde  Government  has  been 
overturned  by  the  heroism  of  the  people  of  Paris ' ;  another  decreed 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic ;  but  far  the  most  significant  was 
the  following :  *  The  Government  of  the  French  Republic  engages  to 
guarantee  the  subsistence  of  the  workman  by  his  labour.  It  engages 
to  guarantee  work  to  all  citizens.'  (February  25,  1848.) 

The  doctrines  of  Louis  Blanc  had  verily  come  home  to  roost. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  the  Government  to  guarantee  work  to  all 
applicants ;  but  how  was  the  guarantee  to  be  fulfilled  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  was  contained  in  the  following  proclamation 
(February  28) : 

From  Wednesday,  March  1,  important  works  will  be  organised  at  different 
points.  All  workmen  who  wish  to  take  part  in  them  should  apply  to  one  of  the 
mayors  of  Paris,  who  will  receive  their  applications  and  direct  them  without 
delay  to  the  different  workyards. 

WOEKMEN    OF   PAEIS, 

You  wish  to  live  honourably  by  labour  ;  all  the  efforts  of  the  Provisional 
Government  will,  you  may  rely  on  it,  be  directed  to  assist  you  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  wish.  The  Republic  has  a  right  to  expect,  and  it  does  expect, 
from  the  patriotism  of  all  its  citizens  that  the  example  it  gives  may  be  followed. 
In  that  manner  the  extent  of  the  works  may  be  increased.  Let  labour,  there- 
fore, everywhere  resume  its  wonted  activity.  Workmen,  after  victory,  labour 
is  a  fine  example  which  you  have  to  give  to  the  world,  and  you  will  give  it. 

We  shall  see  how  these  exalted  expectations  were  fulfilled. 

3  Quoted  by  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson,  to  whose  brilliant  work,  Revolution  and 
Reaction  in  Modern  France,  I  wish  to  acknowledge — net  for  the  first  time — my 
obligations. 
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The  prescribed  method  of  procedure  for  obtaining  admittance 
to  the  '  workshops  '  was  as  follows.  The  workman  had  first  to  procure 
from  his  landlord  a  certificate  that  he  had  resided  for  six  months  in 
Paris  ;  this  certificate  had  then  to  be  visaed  by  the  police,  and  finally 
to  be  exchanged  at  the  mairie  for  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  '  work- 
shops.' But  no  4  workshops  '  were  in  existence. 

These  soi-disant  Ateliers  Nationaux  turned  out  to  be  not  tvorkshops,  but 
certain  works  that  might  happen  to  be  going  on  ;  and  the  only  works  that  were 
either  in  hand  or  in  prospect  were  such  as  never  belonged,  or  could  belong,  to 
an  atelier.  They  were  nothing  but  earthworks  to  the  number  of  half  a  dozen  at 
most,  in  opposite  quarters  of  Paris,  such  as  the  filling  up  the  Champ  de  Mars 
.  .  .  the  levelling  the  new  Place  de  L'Europe  on  the  north-west  extremity 
of  Paris,  the  embanking  a  portion  of  the  riverside  at  La  Gare  on  the  south-east, 
with  the  repair  and  reconstruction  of  some  small  portions  of  the  suburban 
highways.4 

Such  works  were  not  only  grotesquely  unsuitable  for  unemployed 
artisans,  but  ridiculously  inadequate  as  a  means  of  relief  for  the 
prevailing  distress.  Some  6000  men  found  employment  in  this  way, 
but  the  number  of  applicants  for  work  still  continued  to  rise  rapidly. 
Tickets  of  admission  were  issued  by  the  mayors,  but  no  work  could  be 
found,  and  the  mairies  were  consequently  thronged  night  after  night 
by  a  crowd  of  workmen,  disappointed  by  the  fruitless  search  for 
work,  '  tired,  starving,  and  discontented.'  The  inevitable  happened. 
The  Government,  unable  to  fulfil  its  promise  of  work,  felt  constrained 
to  provide  pay  without  work.  The  mayors  were  authorised  to  pay  to 
any  applicant  1.50  francs  a  day  '  on  the  production  of  a  ticket  showing 
that  there  was  no  vacancy  for  him  in  the  national  works.'  The  rate 
of  pay  on  the  works  was  2  francs  a  day.  Consequently,  as  Emile 
Thomas  points  out,5  '  the  workman  made  the  following  simple  cal- 
culation and  made  it  aloud :  "  The  State  gives  me  30  sous  for  doing 
nothing,  it  pays  me  40  sous  when  I  work,  so  I  need  only  work  to  the 
extent  of  10  sous."  This  was  logical.'  The  number  of  applicants 
rose  not  unnaturally  with  ever-increasing  rapidity,  and  the  mob 
became  a  serious  menace  to  public  order.  The  Government  were  at 
their  wit's  end. 

The  situation  was  saved,  for  the  moment,  by  a  young  chemist, 
Emile  Thomas.  He  proposed  a  scheme  by  which  a  semi-military 
organisation  should  be  applied  to  the  unemployed,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  should  be  centralised.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works — 
M.  Marie — was  only  too  eager  to  adopt  any  suggestion  which  seemed 
likely  to  relieve  the  situation,  and  to  save  the  capital  from  impending 
anarchy.  Thomas  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Atdiers  Nationaux, 
and  was  established  in  the  Royal  villa  of  Monceau,  where  elaborate 

4  Quarterly  Review,  June  1850. 

5  Histoire  des  Ateliers  Nationaux,  quoted  in  Report  on  Agencies  and  Methods  for 
Dealing  with  the  Unemployed.     Board  of  Trade  Labour  Department,  1890. 
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offices  were  opened,  and  where  the  unemployed  army  was  mobilised. 
The  applicants  were  divided  into  companies  each  about  900  strong  ; 
each  company  was  subdivided  into  four  lieutenancies,  containing 
224  men  and  a  lieutenant ;  each  lieutenancy  into  four  brigades,  con- 
sisting of  fifty-five  men  and  a  brigadier ;  while  each  brigade  was  divided 
into  five  squads.  The  squad,  consisting  of  ten  men  and  an  officer, 
was  thus  the  unit  of  the  organisation.  The  companies  were  under 
the  command  of  cadets  appointed,  like  the  lieutenant,  by  the  Director, 
but  the  brigadiers  and  chiefs  of  squads  were  elected  by  the  men. 
A  regular  schedule  of  pay  was  drawn  up  for  officers  and  men.  The 
cadets  received  five  francs  a  day,  the  lieutenants  four,  brigadiers 
three,  and  the  foremen  (or  escouadiers)  two  and  a  half  francs  a  day  of 
work,  one  and  a  half  francs  for  a  no-work  day.  The  men  themselves 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  two  francs  for  a  working  day,  and  one  franc 
for  a  non- working  day. 

The  non-working  days — as  will  readily  be  imagined — soon  began 
vastly  to  outnumber  the  working  days;  by  the  15th  of  March  the 
scheme  was  costing  20,000  francs  a  day,  and  on  the  16th  it  was  deemed 
advisable  still  further  to  reduce  the  non- workers'  pay.  Emile  Thomas 
seems  to  have  done  his  part  of  the  work  with  considerable  success ; 
but  although  he  could  organise  the  applicants  into  companies  and 
squads,  and  could  thereby  somewhat  diminish  the  chances  of  fraud 
and  disorder,  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  could  provide  them  with 
work.  But  the  stream  of  applicants  showed,  not  unnaturally,  no 
sign  of  dwindling.  By  the  21st  of  March  30,000  men  had  been 
enrolled ;  by  the  middle  of  April  there  were  over  60,000 ;  and  before 
the  end  of  May  115,000.  Someone  in  derision  proposed  that  they 
should  be  employed  to  bottle  off  the  Seine.  But  gradually  it  seems  to 
have  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  thrifty  citizens  of  France  that  there  was 
no  special  reason  why  they  should  be  taxed  in  order  to  provide  doles  for 
the  workless  artisans  of  Paris.  Moreover,  industry  was  becoming 
seriously  dislocated.  The  ranks  of  the  '  unemployed  '  were  swollen  by 
deserters  from  the  factories  actually  at  work.  Even  a  franc  a  day  in 
the  form  of  a  gratuity  proved  attractive  to  some  who  were  previously 
in  regular  employment.  A  prolongation  of  the  fantastic  experiment 
threatened  France  with  industrial  chaos  if  not  with  economic  ruin. 
Moreover,  the  back  of  the  Government  was  stiffened  by  the  result  of 
the  elections  which  took  place  in  May. 

On  the  23rd  of  that  month  the  Director  was  suddenly  ordered  to 
substitute  task  for  day  work,  to  draft  some  of  the  applicants  into  the 
Provinces,  and  summarily  to  dismiss  all  unmarried  men  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  who  declined  to  enlist  in  the  army,  and  all  those  who 
refused  to  work  at  their  own  trade  under  private  employers.  Thomas 
declined  to  be  responsible  for  the  results  of  this  sudden  change  of  front* 
He  was  consequently  superseded  and  deported  to  Bordeaux,  and  on 
the  21st  of  June  a  proclamation  in  the  above  sense  was  issued.  The 
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workmen  loudly  protested  against  the  Decree,  but  their  protests  were 
unheeded,  and  on  the  23rd  a  terrible  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  The  city  was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege  ; 
General  Cavaignac  was  appointed  Dictator,  and  after  three  days  of 
hard  fighting  the  insurrection  was  at  last  stamped  out  in  blood.  Ten 
thousand  insurgents  were  killed,  12,000  were  taken  prisoners.  It  was 
a  ghastly  lesson,  but  by  learning  it  Paris  was  saved  from  a  Socialist 
revolution.  In  destroying  Socialism,  however,  the  Republic  of  '48 
had  destroyed  itself.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  Prince  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Republic  ;  four  years  later  he  transformed  the  Presidency  into  an 
hereditary  Empire. 

Can  it  be  seriously  contended  that  the  story  of  the  Ateliers 
Nationaux,  thus  briefly  summarised,  has  no  moral  for  the  student  of 
contemporary  politics  in  England  ?  The  party  at  present  in  office  con- 
tains, like  the  French  Republicans  of  '48,  two  distinct  elements  :  the 
political  Liberals,  apostolical  successors  of  the  Manchester  School ;  and 
the  Social  Democrats,  who  regard  with  undisguised  impatience  the  out- 
worn formulas  of  doctrinaire  Liberalism  and  look  forward  to  the  speedy 
realisation  of  a  Social  millennium.  In  the  intermediate  stage  before 
we  reach  that  millennium,  the  doctrine  of  the  droit  au  travail  is  ap- 
parently destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part.  The  lessons  taught  to 
the  Parisian  artisan  by  Louis  Blanc  have  been  taken  to  heart  by  the 
out-of-work  labourers  of  England  and  their  more  extreme  representa- 
tives in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  consequences  of  his  teaching 
are  conveniently  ignored.  It  is  easy  to  affirm  that  the  conditions 
under  which  the  experiment  of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux  was  tried  vitiate 
any  argument  which  can  be  drawn  from  it.  Nobody  suggests  that 
the  circumstances  of  '48  are  likely  to  repeat  themselves  in  the  England 
of  1908.  But  it  is  none  the  less  important  to  insist  that  the  Parisian 
experiment  failed  primarily,  not  by  reason  of  the  circumstances,  but 
because  it  was  based  upon  a  principle  or  pretension  which  is  radically 
and  fundamentally  false.  The  State  may,  of  course,  at  its  discretion, 
bestow  upon  its  citizens  any  legal  rights  it  can  invent.  But  no  citizen 
can  demand  employment  from  the  State  on  the  basis  of  a  '  natural 
right '  to  work.  To  admit,  still  more  to  proclaim,  such  a  '  right '  can 
lead  only  to  political  confusion  and  economic  disaster. 

People  who  talk  loudly  about  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 
work  for  the  unemployed  should  be  invited,  in  the  first  place,  to  form 
some  definite  conception  of  what  the  State  is,  and,  in  the  second,  to 
realise  the  sole  conditions  upon  which  labour  can  be  employed.  I  am 
aware  that  the  science  of  Political  Economy  is  entirely  out  of  fashion, 
and  that  its  '  laws  '  have  been  consigned  to  a  planetary  exile.  I  have 
no  apprehension  that  the  exile  will  be  permanent ;  and  the  more 
it  is  prolonged  the  more  signal,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  the  ultimate 
revenge  of  the  *  dismal  science.'  John  Stuart  Mill  in  particular  is 
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regarded  as  an  economic  fossil.  But  it  is — in  one  sense — as  true  to-day 
as  it  was  sixty  years  ago  that  '  industry  is  limited  by  capital,'  or,  in 
other  words,  that  you  cannot  set  labour  in  motion  without  recourse 
to  the  proceeds  of  past  labour  and  abstinence.  States  and  munici- 
palities as  a  rule  possess  no  capital  of  their  own ;  if  they  want  capital, 
it  must  be  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayer  or  the  ratepayer. 
But  every  penny  which  the  Public  Authority  takes  out  of  the  citizen's 
pocket  in  the  shape  of  taxes  or  rates  diminishes  pro  rota  his  power 
to  set  labour  in  motion  ;  and,  things  being  as  they  are,  there  is  at  least 
a  strong  presumption  that  the  capital  will  be  withdrawn  from  '  pro- 
ductive,' and  will,  in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Authority,  be  devoted 
to  '  unproductive,'  expenditure. 

You  cannot  (as  Mr.  Harold  Cox  put  it  in  the  Debate  on  the  Address) 6  spend 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed  without  throwing  other  people  out  of 
employment.  One  sovereign  will  not  pay  for  two  sets  of  wages.  .  .  .  Unless 
you  have  work  for  the  unemployed  which  the  nation  really  wants  done,  it  is  a 
national  waste  to  start  it.  But  the  Labour  party  asks,  not  that  work  may  be 
done,  but  that  an  excuse  may  be  found  for  paying  wages.  .  .  .  The  Socialist 
right  to  work  means  the  right  of  one  man  to  take  another  man's  job. 

The  argument  is  unanswerable ;  but  Mr.  Harold  Cox  is  an  un- 
diluted individualist,  and  as  such  is  only  too  likely  to  share  the  fate 
of  the  pelican  in  the  wilderness.  Even  Socialists  however  may  be 
induced  to  listen  to  a  warning  which  comes  from  so  ardent  a  sym- 
pathiser as  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson.  Writing  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  on 
the  13th  of  March,  Mr.  Hobson  said  : 

The  notion  prevalent  in  certain  Socialist  quarters  that  any  unemployed  worker 
should  be  at  liberty  to  call  upon  his  municipality  to  find  him  work  in  his  own 
trade  at  the  union  rate  of  wages  cannot,  of  course,  be  seriously  entertained. 
Such  a  proposal,  were  it  otherwise  feasible,  would  soon  empty  the  factories  and 
workshops,  workers  becoming  unemployed  in  order  to  qualify  for  easier  and 
securer  jobs  under  the  municipality.  This  would  be  disastrous  not  merely  to 
the  public  purse  and  the  private  character,  but  to  Socialism  itself,  for  it  would 
signify  a  great  socialistic  experiment  with  the  least  efficient  material,  drawn 
from  the  weakest  and  least  organised  trades,  and  the  failure  would  be  signal  and 
complete. 

Coming  from  such  a  quarter  such  an  argument  cannot  be  lightly 
set  aside.  Most  sober  and  detached  thinkers  will  indeed  regard  it 
as  no  less  unanswerable  than  that  of  Mr.  Cox. 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  have  been  quick  to  expose  the  fallacies 
and  dangers  involved  in  a  particular  remedy  for  the  disease  of  un- 
employment, but  slow  to  suggest  an  alternative  method  of  treat- 
ment. But  the  discussion  of  the  general  question  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  article.  I  am  concerned  with  only  one  aspect  of  it. 
We  are  confronted  to-day  by  a  clear  and  specific  demand  for  the 
recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  droit  au  travail.  Political  memories  are 

6^  House  of  Commons,  January  30, 1908. 
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notoriously  short,  and  my  object  has  been,  therefore,  to  recall  the 
events  of  the  February  Revolution  in  Paris,  and  to  expose  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  attended  even  a  temporary  recognition  of  that 
doctrine.  The  recent  recrudescence  of  the  problem  of  unemployment 
is,  I  believe,  due  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  to  three  or  four  factors 
which  in  one  form  or  another  will  be  found  to  have  been  present 
whenever  the  problem  has  reached  an  acute  stage  :  large  Government 
expenditure  of  an  unproductive  character,  a  relaxation  in  the  rigour 
of  Poor  Law  administration,  temporary  industrial  dislocation,  and 
the  multiplication  of  philanthropic  agencies.  But  to  extravagance 
in  national  finance  must  be  added  still  more  serious  extravagance 
in  local  finance.  If  the  growth  of  national  expenditure  is  serious, 
that  of  municipal  expenditure  is  alarming.  Of  late  some  check 
has  been  imposed  upon  ambitious  local  administrators ;  but  there 
is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  that,  with  easier  monetary  conditions, 
municipal  borrowings  on  a  large  scale  will  recommence.  Closely 
connected  with  local  extravagance  is  the  factor  of  lax  Poor  Law 
administration,  the  significance  of  which  can  be  missed  by  no  serious 
student  of  the  social  problems  of  to-day.  If  the  examples  set  at 
Poplar  and  elsewhere  were  to  be  at  all  generally  followed,  we  should 
be  face  to  face  with  a  situation  to  which  there  has  been  no  parallel  in 
this  country  since  1834.  A  more  delicate  point  remains  to  be  touched. 
It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  cast  a  stone  at  those  who  are  working 
with  unselfish  devotion  in  the  sacred  cause  of  charity,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  resist  the  conviction — a  conviction  obviously  shared  by  Mr.  John 
Burns — that  the  multiplication  of  philanthropic  agencies  is  a  pheno- 
menon to  be  closely  watched  in  the  interests  of  social  hygiene.  Some 
such  agencies  are  above  reproach ;  but  discretion  is  not  always  pro- 
portionate to  zeal,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that  some  charitable 
institutions  unfortunately  tend  to  exaggerate  and  intensify  the  evils 
which  they  are  designed  to  mitigate.  There  is  at  least  a  substratum 
of  truth  in  old  Fuller's  caustic  criticism  on  the  monasteries :  '  These 
abbeys  did  but  maintain  the  poor  which  they  made.' 

The  doctrines  on  which,  in  this  paper,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
lay  stress,  are,  I  am  conscious,  terribly  old-fashioned,  and  to  many 
whom  I  should  be  anxious  to  conciliate  they  may  seem  unnecessarily 
hard  and  unsympathetic.  But  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  insist 
on  stern  truths.  In  a  problem  which  like  that  of  '  unemployment ' 
makes  an  appeal  so  direct  and  so  piteous  to  the  best  feelings  of 
humanity,  the  temptation  to  the  economic  short  cut  appears,  at  times, 
irresistible.  But  those  who  have  had  the  most  intimate  practical 
experience  in  dealing  with  this  and  kindred  problems  are  least  inclined 
to  yield  to  the  temptation,  and  most  persistently  determined  to  trudge 
steadily  along  the  dull  and  uninviting  high  road  of  economic 
orthodoxy. 

J.  A.  R.  MARRIOTT. 
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OLYMPIC    GAMES 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  AND    WHAT  REMAINS   TO  BE  DONE 


PEOPLE  have  been  saying  to  me  for  years  '  After  all,  your  prophecies 
are  coming  true  !  '  Developments  have  not  been  quite  on  the  lines 
I  framed,  nor  as  one  great  organisation.  In  this  Review  of  September 
1895  I  wrote  :  '  Lord  Salisbury,  while  approving  of  some  parts  of  the 
scheme,  thinks  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  carried  out  as  separate 
entities  than  in  a  concentrated  and  as  a  perfect  whole,  which  is  my 
object.'  I  do  not,  however,  despair,  for  some  day  the  man  will  come 
along  who  will  weld  into  homogeneous  unity  all  those  ideas  which 
I  have  advocated  under  the  term  Pan-Britannicism,  some  of  which 
are  already  in  active  existence  and  all  of  which  could  be  coalesced 
into  a  great  Racial  Festival.  Pan-Britannicism  is  what  ?  It  is  the 
propagation  of  Federation  on  clanship  lines,  outside  of  political  and 
commercial  interest.  It  is  the  propagation  of  Federation  on  those 
loose  but  effectual  principles  which  kept  Greek  kinship  ardent  and 
alive  for  hundreds  of  years  though  there  was  no  formal  bond  of  alliance. 
Upon  this  unwritten  but  common  understanding  the  enemy  who 
picked  a  quarrel  with  one  Greek  city  or  one  Greek  colony  had  to 
reckon  with  all  the  Greek  communities  scattered  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  board.  Like  one  man  they  sprang  to  arms,  and  the  cause 
was  sacred.  The  Greek  Olympic  Games  were  the  outward  symbol  of 
this  racial  loyalty  and  cohesion.  With  the  full  sympathy  of  that  far- 
sighted  man,  James  Knowles,  I  advocated  in  this  Review  athletic 
contests,  intellectual  contests,  and  a  universal  anniversary  day  for  the 
Empire,  all  of  which  have  come  to  pass ;  and  there  were  other  things 
advocated  which  have  not  been  accomplished,  but  which  are  on  their 
way.  This  is  an  electric  age,  and  another  decade  or  fifteen  years 
will  either  see  the  other  things  accomplished,  or  the  British  Empire 
disunified. 

I  include  under  the  Pan-Britannic  Movement  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  Colonies  sprung  from  the 
Isles  of  the  West.  Some  of  my  readers  may  smile,  but  I  shall  not 
argue  the  point,  for  facts  all  point  to  the  truth  that  the  American 
of  the  United  States  becomes  more  English  than  he  was  born ;  and 
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that  through  language,  through  literature,  through  laws,  and  through 
a  rapidly  increasing  social  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  Anglo- 
Saxon  ideas  and  feelings  will  be  more  apt  to  predominate  in  the 
United  States  than  those  having  any  other  racial  origin.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  contains  the  principle  of  Magna  Charta 
and  of  every  subsequent  declaration  of  political  and  religious  liberty 
in  the  Mother  Country.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that,  what- 
ever happens,  the  English-speaking  man  is  going  to  dominate  the 
United  States,  and  the  more  non-English  people  come  into  the  country 
the  more  will  the  dominating  English  speakers  feel  themselves  bound 
to  make  common  cause  with  those  who  speak  the  English  language 
outside  the  political  and  geographical  boundaries  of  the  great  republic 
across  the  Atlantic.  There  is  irrefragable  proof  that  the  fusion 
of  races  working  on  the  American  Continent  is  pouring  forth 
English-thinking  and  English-speaking  men  who  may  bear  un-English 
names. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  is  going  on  in  this  Metropolis,  all  over  the 
Home  Isles  and  the  self-governing  Colonies,  and  the  other  dominions 
of  Britain ;  and  unlike  the  Chinese,  they  never  desire  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  but  out-English  us.  Some  writers  and  speakers 
call  this  Cosmopolitanism,  but  I  call  it  Pan-Britannicism,  for  we  are 
absorbing  the  world. 

We  must  be  free  or  die  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake. 

Now  all  these  things  are  written  from  the  Greek  point  of  view  of 
unity,  which  was  racial. 

At  the  original  Olympic  games,  only  freeborn  Greeks  were  allowed 
to  compete,  but  in  the  present  modern  revival  of  them,  the  first  of 
which  was  held  in  Athens  in  1896,  there  is  no  racial,  no  language,  no 
birth  disability.  It  is  purely  a  hybrid,  babel,  gathering.  It  is  neither 
Greek  nor  is  it  that  Pan-Britannic  Olympic  gathering  for  the  people 
of  the  British  Empire  and  other  English-speaking  countries  which 
I  have  advocated  before,  and  after,  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin 
assembled  his  International  Athletic  Congress  at  Paris  in  1894.  These 
mis-called  Olympic  games  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  side  show 
to  the  Franco-British  Exhibition.  I  have,  however,  some  consola- 
tion, for  I  hope  that  the  experience  there  gained  by  Lord  Desborough, 
who  was  one  of  my  original  supporters,  and  his  associates  will  enable 
him  and  the  British  Olympic  Association  to  put  into  shape  my 
Pan-Britannic  idea.  I  have  assurance  of  this,  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Olympic  Association,  when  asking  me  for  my  support  in  carrying 
out  the  athletic  games  now  going  on  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  pointed  out 
that  the  experience  now  being  obtained  '  will  render  the  organisation 
of  Pan-Britannic  festivals  in  the  future  a  much  easier  task,  both  by 
stimulating  interest  in  such  gatherings  and  by  providing  experience 
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of  organisation.  I  hope,  therefore,  we  may  have  your  support  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Olympiad  of  1908.' 

It  is  certain  that  the  Stadium  will  have  to  be  used  for  something, 
but  in  the  meantime  our  colonial  brethren  are  saying  that  it  is  evident 
the  Briton  at  home  prefers  the  Continental  to  them.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  the  widespread  discussion  in  the  Press  of  my  English  speaking 
Olympic  games  scheme  inspired  Baron  de  Coubertin,  but  under  the 
circumstances  I  cannot  accept  the  honour  which  Truth  and  many 
other  organs  have  conferred  on  me  that  I  am  c  the  great  proposer  of 
that  athletic  orgy,  the  revived  Olympic  games.' 

Why  bother  about  the  foreigner  ?  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry,  than  whom 
perhaps,  on  account  of  his  all-round  excellency  in  sport,  no  one  is 
better  able  to  express  a  sound  opinion,  puts  my  view  in  another  way. 
He  says  : 

A  revival  of  the  Olympic  Games  has  small  chance  of  being  successful  anywhere 
except  in  Britain,  in  one  of  the  greater  British  colonies,  or  in  the  United  States 
of  America  ;  for  nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  the  athletic  '  events  '  which  form 
the  programme,  and  the  necessary  organisation  and  administration,  sufficiently 
well  understood.  The  first  modern  Olympic  Games  at  Athens  were  really  a 
muddle  and  a  failure  except  as  a  kind  of  bombastic  show  ;  the  second  were 
better,  but  still  unsatisfactory.  The  Olympic  Games  held  in  Paris  were  a  pure 
farce,  as  the  arrangements  were  inadequate,  and  the  competitions  next  door 
to  valueless.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  make  a  success  of  the  affair  this  year  in 
England ;  but  the  undertaking  is  perilously  colossal,  and  the  inherent  difficulties, 
which  look  bad  enough  on  paper,  become  worse  in  actual  execution.  Personally 
I  believe  there  would  be  greater  success  achieved  and  better  ends  served  by 
aiming,  not  at  a  world-wide,  but  at  a  Pan-Britannic,  Olympia.  The  reasonable 
function  of  the  Olympia  idea  is  to  foster  nationalism  ;  as  a  means  to  cosmo- 
politan understanding  it  is  of  doubtful  value. 

However,  we  shall  see. 

At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  my  articles  on  the  Pan-Britannic 
movement  in  this  Keview  I  wrote  : 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  much  might  be  done  with  cricket  as  an  informal 
link  between  Englishmen  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  I  have  often  thought  that 
an  imperial  cricket  tournament  could  be  arranged,  including  a  South  African 
and  an  Australian  team,  on  the  same  principle  as  are  now  played  the  English 
inter-county  contests.  This  tournament  should  not  take  place  oftener  than 
every  four  years,  so  as  not  to  interfere  too  much  with  our  county  cricket,  and 
tax  too  greatly  colonial  financial  backing. 

Well,  within  the  last  few  months  this  Imperial  cricket  proposal 
is  well  to  the  fore,  with  the  approval  of  the  M.C.C.  and  nearly  all  the 
county  cricket  committees.  Its  chief  propagandist  is  another  old 
Pan-Britannic  supporter,  Mr.  Abe  Bailey,  the  millionaire  of  Johannes- 
burg. Mr.  Bailey,  with  the  support  of  the  chief  cricketing  authorities 
in  England  and  South  Africa,  wants  an  Imperial  triangular  contest 
next  year  between  a  home,  a  South  African,  and  an  Australian  team. 
This  arrangement  may  do  for  next  year,  but  I  have  pointed  out  in 
the  Press  quite  recently  that  by  the  time  another  cricket  Olympiad 
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comes  round  in  four  years,  there  may  be  other  first-class  English- 
speaking  teams  in  the  field,  and  that  such  a  tournament  may  break 
down  of  its  own  weight.  Cricket  is  growing  rapidly  in  popular  favour 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  in  America.  Last  year  I  was  in  some 
of  our  tropical  African  Colonies,  and  it  was  astonishing  to  see  what 
the  black  man  could  do  in  the  field,  and  with  the  bat  and  the  ball. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Prince  Ranjitsinhji,  to  use  the  name  by 
which  that  Indian  cricketer  is  known  to  the  public,  there  is  no  knowing 
what  a  team  the  Indian  States  may  produce  in  the  next  few  years, 
In  America  and  Canada  the  game  is  coming  on.  The  following 
extract  from  a  letter  from  Philadelphia  by  a  competent  authority, 
dated  the  15th  of  April,  is  interesting,  and  bears  out  my  contention 
that  in  the  future  we  must  look  beyond  the  confines  of  this  island, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa  for  championship  form  : 

Americans  have  played  cricket  for  nearly  seventy  years,  the  game  having 
been  introduced  into  the  United  States  about  1840,  when  some  English  mill 
hands  formed  two  clubs  on  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia,  the  city  founded  in 
1683  by  William  Penn.  America's  great  national  game  of  baseball  developed 
shortly  after  this,  being  evolved  from  the  old  English  game  of  '  rounders,'  still 
popular  in  the  north.  The  American  college  football  is  also  the  outgrowth  of 
an  English  game,  resulting  when  the  Rugby  game  was  introduced  in  the  American 
Universities  thirty  years  ago. 

Cricket  was  the  first  to  arrive.  Although  the  game  has  been  played  in 
Philadelphia  for  almost  a  century,  and  international  matches  were  played  with 
Canada  as  early  as  1844,  it  was  not  until  1880  that  any  strong  organisation  was 
formed.  In  that  year  the  first  contest  for  the  Halifax  Cup  was  held,  and  the 
'  Young  Americans  '  won  it  rather  easily. 

The  United  States  cricketers  play  an  annual  match  with  an  official  eleven 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  of  the  thirty-nine  matches  played  America 
has  won  twenty-five,  lost  twelve,  and  drawn  two.  With  English  or  Australian 
teams  the  United  States  teams  have  hitherto  had  little  success,  mainly  because 
only  a  very  few  men  in  a  very  limited  territory  played  the  game.  In  fact,  most 
American  teams  that  have  toured  England,  and  that  have  faced  the  Englishmen 
in  the  United  States,  have  been  composed  entirely  of  Philadelphians.  In  the 
near  future,  however,  much  better  results  are  expected.  With  fully  ten  times 
as  many  cricketers  to  draw  upon,  with  the  game  spreading  through  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  with  an  inter-city  competition  to  determine  the  foremost 
players,  it  should  soon  be  possible  to  choose  an  all- American  team  that  will  give 
a  good  account  of  itself  against  all-comers. 

It  is  urged  by  those  who  are  actively  supporting  the  proposed 
triangular  match,  that  not  only  will  it  be  a  good  thing  from  an 
Imperial  point  of  view,  but  that  it  is  the  only  fair  way  to  make  an  equal 
start  for  the  championship  of  the  English-speaking  world,  to  have  the 
first-class  cricketing  teams  here  at  the  same  time.  There  could  be  no 
evil,  perhaps  much  good,  from  next  year's  proposed  Imperial  tourna- 
ment, especially  as  Lord  Harris,  who  took  the  chair  at  the  M.C.C. 
meeting  when  the  scheme  for  the  proposed  Imperial  Cricket  Tourna- 
ment was  discussed,  has  since  assured  me  that  the  tournament  is 
purely  experimental  in  character,  and  if  they  come  we  shall  have  an 
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opportunity  of  discussing  with  them  (that  is,  the  South  Africans  and 
Australians)  whether  it  is  possible  to  repeat  it,  and,  if  so,  under  what 
arrangements.  I  have  suggested,  however,  for  consideration  that  the 
Australians  are  at  present  the  champions  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  that  it  would  be  a  much  simpler  plan,  but  just  as  Imperial 
in  its  effect,  if,  now  that  Australia  has  defeated  England,  South 
Africans  should  try  their  fortune  at  the  Antipodes  and  so  on.  I 
urge,  in  short,  that  the  Imperial  cricket  principle  shall  be  laid  down 
that  the  championship  must  be  regained  from  that  part  of  the  Empire 
where  it  has  been  won.  In  time,  if  cricket  grows  in  popularity  and 
to  perfection,  as  it  has  grown  in  the  last  few  years  among  English- 
speaking  communities  throughout  the  world,  such  a  tournament 
as  is  suggested  must  break  down  of  its  own  weight,  and  become  a 
tiresome  and  overburdened  competition.  I  hold,  therefore,  that  the 
principle  of  travelling  to  recover  the  championship  will  be  preferable 
for  several  reasons  :  on  account  of  its  simplicity ;  of  its  non-interference 
with  county  cricket ;  of  its  decentralising  character,  and  chiefly  because 
it  will  make  more  familiar  to  each  other  the  outlying  provinces  of  the 
Empire ;  of  its  Imperial  educational  value — breaking  down  pre- 
judices, out  of  which  politicians  make  capital  to  continue  ignorant 
jealousies.  When  I  originally  worked  out  the  Pan-Britannic  scheme 
I  laid  down  the  principle  that  minor  Olympic  games  should  take  place 
in  America,  Australia,  and  Africa,  as  well  as  the  greatest  games  of 
all  four  in  London,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  four  Pan-Hellenic  festivals 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  greatest  of  which  were  the  Olympic  Games. 
I  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  development  of  national  spirit 
in  America,  and  Australia,  and  Africa  would  not  brook  a  command 
to  come  to  England,  though  here  the  title  deeds  of  the  race  are  held, 
every  fourth  year.  This  proposal  of  bringing  home  the  championship 
would  be  an  informal  but  decisive  method  of  settling  the  vexed  question 
where  the  Pan-Britannic  games  of  the  future  should  be  held.  Cricket, 
no  game  more  so,  demands  the  essential  qualities  of  an  athlete — 
quickness,  nerve,  and  endurance.  The  contest  for  the  championship 
alone,  without  any  other  sporting  adjunct  thrown  in,  would  con- 
stitute Olympic  games  for  the  British  and  English-speaking  race. 
Such  cricket  Olympic  games  would  be,  moreover,  quite  original  to  the 
British  people. 

I  shall  not  further  intrude  upon  the  space  which  is  at  my  disposal 
by  alluding  to  the  Federal  opportunities  presented  by  the  different 
athletic  activities,  such  as  rowing  and  football,  and  tennis,  &c.,  &c.,  all 
of  which  are  now  being  utilised. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Boer  football  players  did  more  to  dissipate 
unworthy  stories  circulated  in  the  Press,  about  the  habits  and  the 
character  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  South  Africa,  than  anything 
else. 

I  noticed  with  pleasure  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  Rifle 
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Contest,  by  the  overseas  edition  of  the  Daily  Mail,  about  which  Lord 
Northcliffe  wrote  to  me  expressing  a  hope  that  '  it  will  form  a  link 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  various  dominions.'  Enough  for 
the  present  upon  the  mere  sporting  section  of  the  Pan- Britannic 
movement.  It  is  in  good  practical  hands,  and  I  have  long  felt  that  its 
development  and  accomplishment  is  a  certainty,  and  that  my  locus 
standi  is  but  that  of  an  occasional  critic.  Its  future  will  much  depend 
upon  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  English-speaking  nations,  the 
difficulties  of  climate,  and  the  increasing  scientific  thought  of  the  people 
of  the  British  Empire  and  of  America,  which  may  decree  that  some  of 
our  present  athletic  energies  are  waste  of  time  which  might  be  utilised 
in  training  for  more  serious  purposes  to  cope  with  the  international 
emergencies  of  the  future. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sporting  section  of  the  Pan- Britannic 
scheme  has  to  a  very  large  extent  overshadowed  the  other  proposals 
contained  in  it.  As  a  united  scheme,  a  reference  to  previous  articles 
of  mine  will  show  that  I  urged  the  carrying  out  of  a  racial  festival 
which  should  have  as  its  chief  features  an  Olympic  athletic  gathering, 
the  public  announcement  of  the  winners  of  Imperial  scholarships,  a 
state  pageant,  and  on  the  final  day  of  the  festival  a  general  holiday 
throughout  the  Empire. 

With  regard  to  the  Imperial  scholarships  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Rhodes 
urging  him  to  found  them,  and  subsequently  sent  him  Professor 
Hudson  Beare's  comments  and  suggestions  on  the  culture  section  of 
the  scheme.  Mr.  Rhodes  replied  on  his  way  out  to  South  Africa 
that  he  could  not  command  the  money  to  carry  out  my  ideas.  After 
that  communication  I  never  heard  from  him  again  upon  this  subject, 
and  I  was  astonished  to  read  his  last  will  and  testament  in  which 
he  makes  provision  for  a  large  number  of  Imperial  scholarships. 
I  was  still  more  astonished  to  read  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  an 
account  of  '  Mr.  Rhodes'  Will  and  its  Genesis — a  hitherto  unpublished 
chapter  of  recent  history.'  In  this  interesting  article  Mr.  Stead  says 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  told  him 

that  when  he  was  on  the  Red  Sea  in  1893  a  thought  suddenly  struck  him  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  create  a  number  of  scholarships  tenable  at  a  residential 
English  University,  that  should,  be  open  to  the  various  British  Colonies.  He 
proposed  to  found  twelve  scholarships  every  year,  each  tenable  for  three  years, 
of  the  value  of  250/.  a  year,  to  be  held  at  Oxford.  He  said  he  had  added  a  codicil 
to  his  will  making  provision  for  these  scholarships,  which  would  entail  an  annual 
charge  upon  his  estate  of  about  10,OOOZ.  a  year. 

The  conversation  took  place  in  January  1895,  but  the  inspiration 
came  in  1893.  Now,  this  was  just  about  the  date  I  was  in  communica- 
tion with  him.  I  was  so  much  struck  by  the  coincidence  that  after 
I  had  read  his  will  I  inquired  of  one  of  his  executors  if  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  in  a  financial  position  to  have  carried  out  my  ideas  or  his  own 
subsequent  ones  in  1893,  and  he  said  '  No.'  At  any  rate  there  is 
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the  fact  that  subsequently  he  put  the  culture  section  of  the  Pan- 
Britannic  scheme  into  perpetuity  in  the  most  glorious  way.  I  know 
Mr.  Rhodes  read  Professor  Hudson  Beare's  notes  on  my  Imperial 
scholarships  suggestion,  for  he  thanked  me  in  his  letter  for  sending 
them  to  him.  But  mine  was  a  crude  scheme  compared  to  Mr.  Rhodes', 
for  he  provided  in  his  competition  both  for  physical  and  intellectual 
dexterity,  a  true  Olympic  contest  after  the  Greek  model.  He  was 
fully  conversant  with  all  the  features  of  my  Pan-Britannic  scheme. 
I  sent  him  every  particular  and  notice  of  every  development,  for  I 
had  hopes  that  he  would  be  the  man  to  carry  it  out  by  the  aid  of  his 
great  wealth.  '  Moreover,  the  scheme  was  threshed  out,  month  after 
month,  in  the  newspapers  of  South  Africa.  '  Many  people,'  says  the 
newspaper  South  Africa  of  about  that  date,  '  overlook  the  scholarship 
section  of  this  scheme,  which  has  been  heartily  approved  of  by  our- 
selves and  all  the  South  African  Press.'  I  have  cuttings  before  me 
now  from  all  sorts  of  South  African  newspapers  published  about  the 
end  of  1892.  For  instance,  the  Cape  Times  had  a  prominent  leader 
saying  : 

We  believe  that  the  scheme  will  be  found  both  feasible  and  attractive.  In  the 
section  of  culture  it  is  proposed  that  the  convenience  of  colonists  should  be  met 
by  selecting  several  centres  of  examination  for  national  scholarships  in  science, 
arts,  literature,  and  technical  education.  To  this  feature  of  the  scheme  no 
admirer  of  the  ancient  university  system  of  the  Mother  Country  can  reasonably 
take  exception.  By  college  endowment  the  peasant  lad  was  raised  to  the  level 
of  the  peer.  The  endowment  of  study  to  the  extent  now  suggested  would  enable 
many  a  young  colonist,  the  son  of  his  own  works,  to  take  his  place  in  the  nurseries 
of  intellectual  life  in  Europe,  and  to  win,  if  the  grit  be  in  him,  the  highest  prizes 
open  to  European  students.  Scientific  and  technical  education  have  become 
factors  nowadays  in  the  problem  of  national  supremacy.  The  issue  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  struggle  of  the  world  must  mainly  depend  on  the 
practical  scientific  education  of  the  people  of  each  nation  ;  and  the  proudest  of 
us  will  confess  that  for  such  education  the  intellectual  centres  of  Europe  must 
be  sought  for  many  a  year  to  come.  Upon  the  athletic  aspect  of  the  scheme 
nothing  need  now  be  said.  Our  purpose  is  to  bring  out  those  special  features 
v  which  distinguish  the  proposed  all-English  festival  from  the  Pan- Athenian, 
with  which  Mr.  Froude  compares  it.  The  scheme  has  no  element  of  political 
or  commercial  quackery.  It  makes  no  pretension  to  a  federal  character  ;  it 
leaves  customs  tariffs  to  the  uncontrolled  management  of  the  legislatures  severally 
interested  in  them.  Remembering  the  earnestness  and  character  of  the  men 
who  have  committed  themselves  either  to  hopelessly  impracticable  projects  of 
federal  government  or  of  fiscal  union,  we  can  but  regret  our  inability  to  discern 
the  quality  of  reasonableness  in  proposals  so  truly  admirable  in  spirit.  Mr. 
Astley  Cooper  soars  to  no  ambitious  height.  He  offers  simply  a  plan  for  the 
cultivation  of  English  feeling  and  sentiment  amongst  English-speaking  people 
all  the  world  over,  including  also  some  tangible  benefit  in  the  way  of  industrial 
competition  and  educational  encouragement.  And  one  truly  admirable  feature 
in  the  scheme  is  its  invitation  to  our  American  cousins  to  participate  fully  in  its 
varied  programme.  Besides  giving  practical  English  folk  an  object-lesson  in 
the  greatness  of  their  own  extended  Britain,  the  proposed  festival  might  also 
give  the  world  an  object-lesson  in  the  uniting  power  of  a  common  language, 
of  a  common  literature,  and  of  a  common  political  tradition. 
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Illuminating  articles  of  this  sort  were  continually  appearing  in 
all  the  South  African  papers ;  in  fact,  they  made  a  feature  of  it  for  a 
long  course  of  time,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Rhodes'  quick  and  sympathetic  mind  was  not  influenced  by  them, 
though  in  the  end  his  own  scheme  was  quite  original  and  characteristic 
of  the  man.  Still  examine  it,  and  you  will  find  it  a  blend  of  the  features 
of  my  original  Olympic  games  scheme,  even  to  the  inclusion  of  America. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  wealthy  men  belonging  to  our 
self-governing  Colonies  will  follow  Mr.  Rhodes'  patriotic  example  ; 
for  what,  after  all,  are  these  scholarships  among  so  many  of  the  youth 
of  the  Empire  who  desire  and  are  worthy  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Home  Universities  ? 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  do  not  cherish  a  fond  delusion  when 
I  express  a  belief  that  the  Pan-Britannic  scheme  did  influence  Mr. 
Rhodes  in  making  his  great  bequest  to  knit  the  youth  of  the  Empire 
together.  No  one,  however,  will  know  the  truth,  but  there  is  the  fact 
that  through  Mr.  Rhodes'  munificence  an  Olympic  contest,  on  the 
true  Greek  principle,  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  for  moral  excellence, 
takes  place  year  by  year  among  the  youth  of  the  British  Empire  and 
America. 

'  My  desire  being  that  the  students  who  shall  be  elected  to  the  scholarships 
shall  not  be  merely  bookworms,  I  direct,'  says  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  his  last  will,  *  that 
in  the  election  of  a  student  to  a  scholarship  regard  shall  be  had  to  (1)  his  literary 
and  scholastic  attainments  ;  (2)  his  fondness  of  and  success  in  manly  outdoor 
sports  such  as  cricket,  football,  and  the  like  ;  (3)  his  qualities  of  manhood,  truth, 
courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy  for  the  protection  of  the  weak,  kindliness, 
unselfishness,  and  fellowship  ;  and  (4)  his  exhibition  during  schooldays  of  moral 
force  of  character  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  an  interest  in  his  school- 
mates, for  those  latter  attributes  will  be  likely  hi  after  life  to  guide  him  to  esteem 
the  performance  of  public  duties  as  his  highest  aim.' 

The  Greek  idea  of  culture  was  a  strong  mind  in  a  strong  body. 
This  was  the  ideal  man  that  the  Greek  Olympic  games  of  old  were 
designed  to  bring  to  perfection,  and  this  was  Mr.  Rhodes'  object  in 
laying  down  the  conditions  for  his  scholarship.  He  desired  the 
British  race  to  be  strong,  sane  men,  physically  sound,  morally  and 
intellectually  sound.  From  an  athletic  point  of  view,  the  annual 
inter-University  sports  will  become  more  and  more  Olympic  games 
for  the  cultured  youth  of  the  Empire — the  youth  who  will  shape 
the  destinies  of  the  future. 

The  term  games — Olympic  games — is  I  am  afraid  very  misleading 
to  many  minds.  To  the  majority  it  simply  means  athletic  exercises. 
The  Greeks,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  included  in  their  Olympic 
games  other  calisthenics  in  addition  to  physical.  They  debated, 
considered,  and  thought  out  all  things  appertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  the  race  and  State.  They  were  not  only  nimble  footed  during 
their  Olympic  games,  but  also  nimble-minded.  They  were  sports- 
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manlike  with  their  brains,  as  well  as  brawny.  It  is  also  the  pride  of 
Britons  that  in  all  things  we  are  sportsmen.  Political  fury  may  rage, 
but  personal  friendships  do  not  suffer.  In  all  things  we  play  games, 
although  they  may  not  be  on  an  Olympic  scale.  The  longer  one 
lives  comes  the  conviction  that  no  one  is  indispensable,  and  he  who 
plays  only  to  win  by  as  much  as  he  can  is  not  according  to  our  English 
ideal.  There  was  then  a  serious  side  to  the  Olympic  games,  though 
the  Greeks  had  too  keen  a  sense  of  humour  to  take  themselves  too 
seriously. 

Acting  on  this  initiative  I  introduced  into  my  Pan-Britannic 
scheme  the  suggestion  that  scientific,  commercial  and  industrial 
conferences  between  representatives  of  the  various  provinces  of  the 
Empire  should  be  held  at  frequent  intervals,  and  that  the  results  of 
their  deliberations  should  be  summarised  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  as  a  record  of  progress,  and  containing  hints  for  future  develop- 
ment. This  suggestion  has  only  been  carried  out  in  a  spasmodic  way, 
though  the  Colonies  are  very  busy  now  in  exploiting  their  individual 
resources.  I  also  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  possible, 
that  selected  representatives  of  labour  from  the  Colonies  should  come 
to  England,  upon  periodical  visits,  and  have  organised  opportunities 
put  within  their  reach  to  see  the  capacity  of  England  in  all  directions 
of  industrial  thought  and  work.  I  also  suggested  that  at  periodic 
intervals  carefully  selected  bodies  of  men  representing  the  military 
and  naval  resources  of  the  Empire,  should  be  gathered  together  for 
an  instructive  mutual  lesson.  A  further  suggestion  of  mine  was  that 
the  British  Sovereign  should  visit  periodically  in  state  the  other 
great  capitals  of  the  Empire. 

Lord  Curzon  who  from  the  beginning  supported  my  idea,  recently 
urged  this  point  in  a  great  Imperial  speech  at  Birmingham,  which 
I  notice  has  subsequently  been  republished  in  this  Review.  All 
these  things  would  have  been  included  by  the  Greeks,  if  their  con- 
stitution and  era  had  been  as  our  own,  in  their  idea  of  what  games 
should  go  on  at  the  Olympiad.  They  were  all  exercises  and  recreations 
fitting  them  for  the  more  serious  duties  of  a  citizen. 

Then  there  was  the  suggestion  for  a  Great  National  Holiday  or 
Empire  Day.  I  submitted  this  proposition  to  the  Australian  Premiers' 
Conference,  held  in  Melbourne  in  March  1898— only  ten  years  ago— 
and  here  is  the  extract  from  the  Official  Report : — '  No.  17. — Mr. 
Astley  Cooper's  suggestion  for  a  holiday  throughout  the  Empire,  to 
be  called  "  Constitution  Day."  Resolved  that  the  Premiers  cannot 
at  present  see  their  way  to  adopt  the  suggestion.'  I  will  explain  later 
why  I  wanted  my  suggested  Imperial  holiday  called  Constitution  Day. 
Lord  Rosebery,  with  whom  I  conferred  upon  the  subject,  objected 
to  take  any  active  steps  to  propagate  the  suggestion  in  Great  Britain, 
because,  as  he  urged,  no  such  holiday  could  be  imposed  unless  the 
country  in  which  it  is  to  be  held  itself  wishes  for  it.  The  Australian 
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Premiers  had  already  in  Conference  disagreed  with  the  proposal.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  half-heartedly  replied  :  '  We  have  so  many  holidays 
in  Canada  that  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  have  the  addition  of 
one  more,  yet,  if  all  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire  agree  to  adopt 
your  suggestion,  Canada,  I  am  sure,  would  not  remain  behind.'  Sir 
Gordon  Sprigg,  as  Premier  of  Cape  Colony,  wrote  : 

I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  proposal  contained  in  your  note.  The 
Queen's  birthday,  so  long  as  Victoria  lives,  would  be  the  best  day  to  select. 
There  would  be  a  general  acceptance  of  it  here  probably.  In  truth,  it  would  be 
an  honoured  recognition  throughout  the  Empire  of  what  in  this  country  is 
already  fully  observed  on  May  24 — the  headship  of  the  Sovereign.  When  I 
lived  in  England,  the  Queen's  birthday  was  known  and  celebrated  in  a  few 
places  in  the  West  End  of  London  only.  Here  it  is  a  great  public  holiday — all 
places  of  business  are  closed,  and  the  day  is  devoted  to  pleasure  and  rejoicing 
throughout  the  Colony.  You  may  count  upon  me  to  assist  in  any  scheme  cal- 
culated to  preserve  and  increase  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  and  union.  The 
prospect  of  the  endurance  of  the  Empire  is  brighter  now  than  it  was  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

Everybody  was  half-hearted  about  it,  and  the  idea  hung  fire 
until  Lord  Meath  and  the  schoolchildren  took  it  up,  and  now  it  is  a 
pronounced  success,  and  every  year  likely  to  be  a  greater.  It  was 
a  happy  thought  of  Lord  Meath  to  get  hold  of  the  young  idea.  I  have 
a  communication  before  me  now  from  him  which  concludes  as  follows : 
*  If  "  Empire  Day  "  were  simultaneously  celebrated  in  all  schools 
throughout  the  dominion  of  King  Edward,  a  step  would  have  been 
taken  which  would  hasten  by  many  years  the  advent  of  that  federation 
so  ardently  desired  by  many  of  the  most  enlightened  and  eminent 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  Empire.' 

But  the  Greek  ideal  of  Olympic  games  for  the  British  and  the 
English-speaking  race  is  still  not  complete,  though  there  are  shows, 
athletic  and  culture  contests,  and  a  day  set  apart  for  the  honour  of  the 
Empire.  These  are  but  the  setting  and  the  accompaniments  of  the 
jewel  of  the  casket,  which  should  be  a  periodical  council  of  the  wise 
and  great  of  the  nation  and  the  race.  This  you  will  never  have  for 
the  British,  until  you  have  a  new  Imperial  Constitution,  and  this  is 
why  I  prefer  the  term  '  Constitution  Day  '  to  '  Empire  Day.'  Such 
a  day  will  commemorate  not  a  person  or  an  idea,  but  a  principle  or 
an  act.  I  wish  all  prosperity  to  Lord  Heath's  Empire  Day,  but  I 
live  in  the  hope  that  the  people  of  the  British  Empire  and  America 
will  jointly  celebrate  at  some  future  date,  in  thankfulness  for  a  great 
Act  accomplished,  a  Constitution  Day.  When  that  great  Act  is 
accomplished,  then  and  then  only  will  my  full  ideal  of  Olympic  games 
for  the  English-speaking  race  be  fulfilled. 

We  are  moving  fast  imperially  and  racially,  and  it  will  be  a  subject 
of  great  surprise  if  the  mature  minds  of  those  who  are  thinking  im- 
perially at  home,  and  racially  in  the  Colonies,  do  not  evolve  from  the 
provincial  influences  under  which  we  manage  to  exist  as  an  Empire 
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a  new  form  of  Government,  of  a  democratic  type,  suitable  to  the 
aspirations  of  those  younger  and  unconventional  Britains  beyond  the 
seas,  which  are  exerting  an  increasing  influence  every  day  upon  the 
whole  political  thought  of  the  Empire.  .  I  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  day  when  such  an  Imperial  Constitution  and  Council  will  have 
been  produced  by  the  political  genius  of  the  whole  Empire  that 
we  shall  be  unified  as  one  man  for  its  maintenance,  so  jealous  shall 
we  be  of  our  own  handiwork.  This  Supreme  Act  founded  upon  un- 
dying principles  shall  be  the  new  Olympia,  the  sanctuary  of  those 
who  speak  Shakespeare's  tongue ;  and  the  chief  care  of  the  statesmen 
of  the  Empire  shall  be  to  punish  those  who  are  guilty  of  a  crime 
against  her,  and  to  reward  those  who  do  anything  to  increase  her 
splendour  and  glory. 

J.  ASTLEY  COOPER. 
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THE   CONFLICT    OF    CIVILISATIONS 
IN  INDIA 


THE  ordinary  reader  may  well  feel  bewildered  at  the  recent  intelligence 
from  India.  Whatever  symptoms  of  sedition  may  be  produced  in 
other  parts  of  that  vast  region  the  focus  is  evidently  in  Calcutta  ; 
and  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  history  will  suffice  to  show  that 
in  no  part  of  India  have  the  leading  classes  received  more  favour 
from  the  British  Government  or  have  more  to  lose  in  the  event  of  any 
success  that  might  attend  their  agitation.  Nor,  indeed,  was  such  a 
state  of  things  foreshadowed  by  the  earlier  relations  between  one 
and  the  other  :  for,  whatever  hostility  may  from  time  to  time  have 
threatened  the  Government  in  Northern,  Western,  or  Southern  regions 
the  Bengali  leaders  of  the  early  part  of  last  century  displayed  warm 
and  genuine  loyalty.  The  two  most  prominent  men  among  them 
visited  England  at  a  time  when  the  voyage  entailed  a  far  greater  amount 
of  trouble  and  expense  than  it  does  to-day  ;  the  first  of  them,  Ram 
Mohan  Roy,  having  actually  left  his  bones  in  England.  Such  men 
as  these,  without  the  formality  of  advisory  councils,  were  always 
ready  with  useful  advice  when  consulted,  and  associated  freely  with 
British  officials.  It  will  surely  be  both  profitable  and  interesting  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  successors  of 
such  men,  at  a  time  when  they  are  no  longer  excluded  from  the  higher 
branches  of  administration  and  participate  in  all  the  advantages 
of  citizens  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  during 
the  time  when  the  post  of  Governor-General  was  temporarily  held  by 
Mr.  Adam,  occur  the  following  sentences  : 

The  natives  of  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity  have  voluntarily  entrusted  Govern- 
ment with  millions  of  their  wealth,  without  indicating  the  least  suspicion  of  its 
stability  and  good  faith,  and  reposing  in  the  sanguine  hope  that,  their  property 
being  so  secured,  their  interest  will  be  as  permanent  as  the  British  power  itself  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  their  fathers  were  invariably  compelled  to  conceal  their 
treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  the  insatiable 
rapacity  of  their  oppressive  rulers.  .  .  .  During  the  last  war,  which  the  British 
Government  were  obliged  to  undertake  against  neighbouring  Powers,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  great  body  of  natives  of  wealth  and  respectability,  as  well  as 
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the  landholders  of  consequence,  offered  up  regular  prayers  to  the  objects  of  their 
worship  for  the  success  of  the  British  arms  from  a  deep  conviction  that,  under  the 
sway  of  that  nation,  their  improvement,  both  mental  and  social,  would  be  pro- 
moted, and  their  lives,  religion,  and  property  be  secured. 

Actuated  by  such  feelings,  even  in  those  critical  times  which  are  the  best 
test  of  the  loyalty  of  the  subject,  they  voluntarily  came  forward  with  a  large 
proportion  of  their  property  to  enable  the  British  Government  to  carry  into 
effect  the  measures  necessary  for  its  own  defence,  considering  the  cause  of  the 
British  as  their  own,  and  firmly  believing  that  on  its  success  their  own  happiness 
and  prosperity  depended.  It  is  manifest  as  the  light  of  day  that  the  general 
subjects  of  observation  and  the  constant  and  familiar  topic  of  discourse  among 
the  Hindu  community  of  Bengal  are  the  literary  and  political  improvements 
which  are  continually  going  on  in  the  state  of  the  country  under  the  present  system 
of  Government  and  a  comparison  between  their  present  auspicious  prospects 
and  their  hopeless  condition  under  their  former  rulers.'  ^ 

All  this  and  more  to  the  same  effect  was  the  testimony  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  Bengali  Hindus  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago ;  and  the  names  of  those  who  signed  the  memorial  are  sufficient 
security  against  any  suspicion  of  subserviency  or  insincerity,  including, 
as  they  do,  those  of  Chandercoomar  Tagore,  Dwarka  Nauth  Tagore, 
Ram  Mohan  Roy,  Prosumnu  Coomar  Tagore. 

The  honour  and  ability  of  the  Tagore  clan  are  too  well  known  for 
further  illustration,  while  the  name  of  Major  Ram  Mohan  Roy  will 
ever  remain  a  household  word  among  the  community  of  Bengal.  If, 
now,  we  were  to  ask  the  further  question,  what  has  caused  a  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  many  members  of  that  body,  we  must  seek  it 
in  events  which  have  occurred  since  the  year  1823  and  the  consequent 
alteration  in  the  relations  between  the  Government  and  the  governed. 
In  the  year  which  gave  birth  to  the  memorial  there  were  no  Universities 
in  India,  only  a  Moslem  College,  or  Madrisa  ;  a  Bishop's  College  for 
the  training  of  Christian  Ministers ;  and  a  Hindu  College  for  the  Pundits 
of  Benares.  The  hereditary  customs  and  laws  of  the  natives  were 
respected  and  upheld ;  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  country 
continuing  to  be  the  usual  medium  of  education,  business,  and  law. 

This  state  .of  things  continued  until  the  end  of  Lord  Amherst's 
administration,  which,  indeed,  was  too  much  occupied  with  Burma, 
Bhurtpore,  and  other  immediate  difficulties  to  afford  much  opening  for 
domestic  politics.  The  immediate  successor  of  Amherst  was  the  genial 
and  popular  Metcalfe,  who  preserved  the  attitude  towards  the  Press 
to  which  Mr.  Adam  had  given  direction ;  and  when  Lord  William 
Bentinck  came  out  with  Mr.  T.  B.  Macaulay  as  his  principal  adviser, 
British  India  offered  a  ready  field  for  all  sorts  of  liberal  reforms.  Now 
that  the  Press  was  free  the  next  matter  to  attract  the  attention  of 
these  philanthropists  was  State  Education,  which  was  then  entirely 
conducted  on  Oriental  lines,  and  was  in  fact  merely  in  its  infancy. 
The  Parliamentary  vote,  says  Mr.  Marshman,  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees 

1  For  the  full  text  of  this  memorial  see  an  excellent  article  on  the  '  History  of 
Journalism  in  India,'  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Sanial,  in  Calcutta  Review,  No.  ccl. 
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for  *  the  revival  and  promotion  of  literature,  and  the  encouragement 
of  learned  "  nations,"  '  was  interpreted  in  Leadenhall  Street  and  in 
Calcutta  to  apply  to  the  revival  of  native  literature,  to  which  it  was 
exclusively  applied.  Mr.  Adam  distinguished  his  brief  tenure  of 
office  by  appointing  a  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  to  suggest 
measures  for  the  better  education  of  the  people  in  useful  know- 
ledge, and  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  West.  This  movement  was 
strengthened  by  a  despatch  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  James  Mill,  the  historian  of  India,  who  had  obtained  an 
important  position  at  the  India  House  and  exercised  a  beneficial 
influence  on  its  counsels.  The  Education  Department  in  Calcutta 
was  under  the  control  of  Dr.  Horace  Wilson,  the  great  champion  of 
Oriental  literature  and  institutions,  and  the  Court  was  requested  to 
sanction  the  appropriation  of  funds  from  the  Parliamentary  grant 
to  improve  the  Hindu  College  at  Benares  and  the  Mahomedan  College 
in  Calcutta,  and  also  to  establish  a  Hindu  College  at  the  Presidency. 
In  reply  to  this  request,  the  Court,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mill, 
stated  that,  '  in  proposing  to  establish  seminaries  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  mere  Hindu  and  mere  Mahomedan  literature,  the  Govern- 
ment bound  itself  to  teach  a  great  deal  of  what  was  frivolous,  not  a 
little  of  what  was  purely  mischievous,  and  a  small  remainder  indeed 
in  which  utility  was  in  any  way  concerned.  The  great  end  of  Govern- 
ment should  be,  not  to  teach  Hindu  or  Mahomedan  learning,  but 
useful  learning.'  But  Orientalism  was  still  in  the  ascendent  in 
Calcutta,  and,  with  some  trifling  exceptions  to  save  appearances,  the 
funds  continued  to  be  appropriated  to  the  studies  which  the  Court 
had  condemned. 

Meanwhile  a  predilection  for  English  education  was  gaining  ground 
in  and  around  the  Metropolis,  and  the  demand  for  it  was  pressed  with 
increased  earnestness  on  the  Education  Board.  The  Board  was 
divided  into  two  hostile  and  irreconcilable  parties — the  Orientalists 
and  the  Anglicists — the  one  anxious  to  devote  the  education  funds  to 
the  study  of  the  Shastres  and  the  Koran,  the  other  to  the  object  of 
unfolding  the  stores  of  European  science  to  the  natives  through 
the  English  language  ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  happened  that  Mr.  Macaulay  was  not  only  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  but  also  President  of  the  Board,  and  he  denounced 
with  irresistible  force  the  continued  promotion  of  Orientalism,  as 
tending,  not  to  support  the  cause  of  truth,  but  to  delay  the  death 
of  error.  '  We  are  at  present,'  he  said,  '  a  board  for  printing  books 
which  give  artificial  encouragement  to  absurd  history,  absurd  meta- 
physics, absurd  physics,  and  absurd  theology.'  The  question  was 
brought  to  an  issue  on  the  7th  of  March  1835,  by  the  resolution 
passed  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  which  he  most  cordially  concurred, 
that  '  the  great  object  of  the  British  Government  ought  to  be  the  pro- 
motion of  European  literature  and  science  among  the  natives  of 
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India,  and  that  the  funds  appropriated  to  education  would  be  best 
employed  on  English  education  alone. '  The  cause  of  English  education 
triumphed,  and  the  language  and  literature  of  England  have  become 
almost  as  familiar  to  the  upper  ten  thousand  in  our  Indian  Empire 
as  the  language  of  Rome  was  to  the  same  class  within  the  circle  of  her 
Empire.  The  name  of  T.  B.  Macaulay  is  justly  dear  to  his  country- 
men, to  whom,  by  his  clear  and  picturesque  style,  he  became  a  welcome 
exponent  from  the  vast  stores  of  his  erudition  and  retentive  memory. 
Unhappily  he  added  to  these  gifts  the  less  admirable  habits  of  a 
mind  somewhat  deficient  in  reflective  power  and  apt  to  ignore  the 
consideration  of  the  other  side  of  any  question  in  which  he  was  deeply 
interested.  In  his  sweeping  condemnation  of  Hindu  culture  he  was 
condemning  that  with  which  he  was  entirely  unacquainted,  of  which 
he  might  at  least  have  known  that  it  had  attracted  such  an  accom- 
plished scholar  as  Sir  William  Jones,  that  it  had  charmed  many 
European  thinkers,  including  Goethe,2  and  that  it  had  produced  forms 
of  civilised  society  which  were  at  that  moment  surrounding  him  in  India. 

But  the  reputation  and  talents  of  Macaulay  carried  the  day  against 
Wilson  and  the  Orientalists,  and  the  fiat  went  forth  that  the  national 
education  of  the  country  was  to  proceed  in  future  on  European  lines. 

Such  was  the  famous  education  resolution  of  1833,  which  was 
to  have  such  far-reaching  and  sinister  effects.  It  has  been  related  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Marshman,  the  son  of  a  well-known  missionary 
and  himself  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  Anglicising  school.  To 
them  it  was  nothing  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  destroy  a  system 
under  which  the  races  of  India  had  for  countless  generations  developed 
social  qualities  which,  though  subject  to  human  limitations  and  errors, 
had  made  them  patient,  submissive,  frugal,  and  kindly  to  kinsfolk. 
The  unsympathetic  pedantry  of  these  reformers  could  see  nothing 
in  a  literature  they  could  not  enjoy  and  a  philosophy  they  were 
unable  to  comprehend  ;  and  for  the  next  two  generations  instruction 
and  public  employment  continued  to  follow  European  lines,  and 
the  democratic  spirit  of  modern  Europe  influenced  the  administration 
of  ancient  communities.  It  was  reserved  for  two  rulers  of  exceptional 
originality  to  commence  the  inevitable  reaction.  Lord  Lytton  when 
Viceroy  boldly  condemned  the  uncompromising  character  of  British 
policy  in  India,  and  did  something  to  restore  confidence  in  the 
governing  classes  ;  and  Lord  Curzon's  University  legislation  has  now 
supplied  the  instrument  by  which  further  mischief  may  possibly 
be  arrested.  Public  opinion  too,  both  in  India  and  in  England,  is 
beginning  to  see  that  institutions  and  traditions  which  are  the  slow 
result  of  evolution  cannot  be  profitably  imposed  by  foreigners  upon 
nations  which  have  matured  under  other  conditions.  All  civilised 
life  has  arisen  from  the  conquest  of  primitive  races  by  invaders  hardier 

2  Willst  du  den  Himrael,  die  Erde  mit  Einem  Namen  begreifen, 
Nenn'  ich,  Sakontala,  dich,  und  so  1st  Alles  gesagt. 
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than  themselves,  and  the  gradual  civilisation  of  the  various  countries 
has  been  affected  by  their  moral  and  material  circumstances.  The 
British  people  has  in  this  way  been  formed  by  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Scan- 
dinavian, and  Norman  elements,  which  the  insular  position  of  the 
country  has  moulded  into  an  amalgamated  whole.  Christianity, 
chivalry,  and  democracy  have  combined  their  action,  while  a  rigorous 
climate  and  a  stormy  ocean  have  kept  the  people  active  and  taught 
them  to  depend  on  unremitting  exertions.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe  that  in  India  none  of  these  influences  can  be  seen  at  work ; 
how  then  can  it  be  expected  that  social  relations  and  habits  of  thought 
and  action  can  be  maintained  on  the  same  level  ?  The  case  of  Japan 
affords  no  analogy,  the  environment  and  conditions  of  that  singular 
people  being  altogether  peculiar.  Western  ways  may  prove  to  be 
suited  to  their  climate  and  situation  ;  in  any  case  their  introduction 
is  not  due  to  the  policy  and  power  of  aliens,  but  has  been  deliberately 
adopted  by  the  Japanese  themselves.  Elsewhere  the  problem  is  much 
the  same  in  reverse  aspect  as  that  which  is  raised  by  the  objection  of 
white  colonists  to  the  introduction  of  Hindu  immigrants  into  their  midst. 
The  Colony,  we  are  told,  is  the  white  man's  country,  and  it  is 
not  desirable  that  the  brown  man  should  intrude  into  it  polygamy 
and  other  institutions  of  which  the  colonists  disapprove.  Well  and 
good  ;  but  the  argument  cuts  both  ways,  and  the  brown  man  may 
as  reasonably  object  to  the  intrusion  into  his  country  of  the  white 
man  and  the  white  man's  institutions.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
white  man  is  in  India  by  right  of  conquest,  and  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  abolish  things  of  which  he  disapproves,  and  substitute  others  in 
their  place.  But  then  the  people  of  India  have  never  been  con- 
quered ;  when  the  British  Company  overthrew  certain  usurping 
dynasties  there  was  no  national  resistance,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Company's  rule  was  welcomed  by  the  Emperor  at  Delhi  and  by 
the  legitimate  leaders,  of  whose  opinions  we  have  seen  a  sample  in 
the  memorial  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  The  Directors  of 
the  Company  were  so  fully  aware  of  the  obligation  imposed  upon 
them  by  this  acquiescence  that  they  never  attempted  to  destroy  the 
arrangements  which  they  found  subsisting  among  the  people  ;  laws 
were  maintained,  customs  respected,  religious  endowments  undis- 
turbed, and  all  interference  with  opinion  scrupulously  avoided.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  establishment  of  middle-class  Liberalism  in 
England  that  any  change  in  this  direction  was  observable.  It  was  in 
1833  that  the  educational  revolution  occurred  ;  in  the  next  year  the 
superscription  of  the  British  monarch  was  put  upon  the  coins  in 
place  of  that  of  the  Emperor,  and  other  changes  followed  almost 
immediately.  The  administration  of  the  country  assuming  a  more 
and  more  democratic  character,  a  crusade  against  landlords  set  in. 
Talukdars  were  suppressed  in  Hindustan  ;  and  the  annexation  of 
the  Punjaub  was  followed  by  a  similar  policy,  which  led  to  the  final 
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separation  of  the  brothers  Lawrence,  Sir  Henry  firmly  refusing  to 
support  the  anti-landlord  policy  of  Sir  John.  It  is  sometimes  argued 
that  the  British,  having  conquered  the  country,  are  bound  to  abolish 
whatever  they  find  wrong  and  to  substitute  what  appears  to  them 
right ;  but  this  argument,  not  in  itself  very  strong,  is  completely 
disposed  of  when  we  consider  the  history  of  the  British  ascendency 
in  India.  The  inhabitants  of  India  have  never  been  subdued,  as  was 
shown  above  ;  indeed,  much  of  the  country  is  still  under  native  rule  ; 
and  even  where  British  influence  directly  prevails,  the  life  of  the  people 
has  continued  very  much  what  it  always  was. 

If,  now,  it  should  be  objected  that  to  abandon  Western  ideals 
and  leave  Oriental  notions  and  rules  of  conduct  to  hold  their  course 
would  be  to  reverse  the  entire  policy  for  which  the  Civil  Service  has 
so  long  laboured,  those  who  accept  our  solution  will  not  shrink  from 
the  corollary.  A  glance  at  the  history  of  this  famous  administrative 
body  will  show  that  neither  has  it  always  been  actuated  by  the  same 
policy,  nor  existed  under  identical  conditions. 

That  history,  extending  over  about  a  period  of  a  century  and  a 
half,  may  in  fact  be  divided  into  three  periods.  From  Clive  to  Wellesley 
the  administration  of  Bengal  had  been,  more  or  less,  carried  on  by 
native  instrumentality,  supervised  by  European  officers  originally 
engaged  for  commercial  ends,  and  anxious  above  all  things  to  make 
money  for  themselves.  When  the  salaries  were  raised  and  a  higher 
standard  of  duty  introduced,  a  great  bureaucracy  arose  of  which  the 
best  members,  in  conjunction  with  a  few  colleagues,  nominally  soldiers 
but  practically  not  different  from  themselves,  modelled  and  controlled 
the  administration.  Munro,  Elphinstone,  Malcolm,  Metcalfe — to 
name  only  some  of  the  best  known — gave  permanent  distinction  to 
all  branches  of  Anglo-Indian  politics,  and  acquired  for  themselves 
a  reputation  which  often  extended  beyond  Indian  limits.  The  great 
achievements  of  this  period  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  with  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjaub  ;  indeed,  even  before  that  event  a  con- 
siderable decline  in  the  value  of  the  official  staff  began  to  be  observ- 
able. Without  an  invidious  mention  of  names,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  note  that  from  Bentinck  onwards  to  the  Mutiny  a  perfunctory  and 
mechanical  method  of  government  had  become  almost  universal,  and 
the  complete  surprise  of  the  events  of  1857  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
negligent  and  unintelligent  manner  in  which  affairs  were  conducted. 
Not  only  were  the  Members  of  Council  and  heads  of  departments  in 
Calcutta  unable  to  understand  what  was  going  on,  but  none  of  the 
divisional  or  district  officers  stationed  in  the  provinces  were  able  to  give 
information  on  the  subject.  And  so  poor  Lord  Canning,  unenlightened 
or  misinformed,  drifted  into  courses  which  would  have  ruined  his  repu- 
tation had  he  not  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  action  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  and  based  his  future  action  upon  his  own  observation.  The 
financial  crisis  which  ensued  was  perhaps  inevitable  ;  but  the  means 
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employed  to  overcome  that  crisis  partook  of  the  old  pedantry. 
Centralisation  in  its  most  rigid  form  continued  supreme.  An  official 
was  sent  out  from  the  Treasury  to  reorganise  the  finances,  but  his 
most  important  step  was  the  introduction  of  a  tax  entirely  unsuited 
to  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people.  The  income  tax,  however 
useful  it  may  have  proved  in  England,  only  produced  in  India  a 
maximum  of  trouble  with  a  minimum  of  return,  espionage  among 
neighbours  was  directly  encouraged,  and  English  methods  were  so 
closely  copied  that  the  notices  of  surcharge  were  headed  '  Sir  or 
Madam,'  in  a  country  where  no  woman  of  respectability  lives  by 
herself  or  has  independent  means. 

After  the  Mutiny  and  the  extinction  of  the  Company's  authority 
the  College  of  Haileybury  was  abolished,  and  the  question  of  patron- 
age once  more  appeared,  as  it  had  threatened  to  do  forty-five  years 
before  ;  but  instead  of  Lord  Grenville's  plans  of  vesting  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  head-masters  of  public  schools,  the  Government  of  that 
day  adopted  the  plan  of  throwing  the  service  open  to  all  young  men 
who  could  give  the  best  results  in  a  competitive  examination. 
Abstractedly  considered,  the  plan  seems  hardly  more  rational  than 
those  adopted  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  musical  dramas,  and  if  it 
has  worked  as  well  as  it  has,  such  success  can  only  be  due  to  the 
character  of  middle-class  English  youths.  A  few  candidates  have 
from  time  to  time  been  natives  of  India,  many  of  whom  have  gained 
good  places  in  the  competition  by  means  of  precocious  quickness 
and  a  retentive  memory.  But  even  these,  by  virtue  of  their  training 
at  an  English  University,  have  acquired  European  notions,  and 
they  have  gone  out  to  India  prepared  to  emulate  their  European 
colleagues  in  the  application  of  principles  unsuited  to  the  wants  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  Furthermore,  the  very  admission  of  such 
men  was  but  a  hypocritical  concession  to  the  Royal  Proclamation  of 
1858.  The  promise  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  of  creed  or 
colour  was  fulfilled  to  the  ear  rather  than  to  the  hope.  The  result 
of  this  system  has  not  been  all  that  its  supporters  may  have  expected. 
and  the  unrest  that  India  has  been  suffering  from  for  some  years 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  other  source.  The  more  enlightened 
the  natives  of  India  become  the  more  they  will  resent  what  Mr.  Morley 
has  called  *  the  Fur  Coat  Policy.'  Some  practices  and  sentiments 
have,  doubtless,  found  their  way  into  popular  life,  but  these  have 
been  due  rather  to  the  corruption  of  Hindu  and  Moslem  principles 
and  have  been  rectified  with  the  complete  approval  of  the  leaders  of 
the  people.  It  is  surely  time  that  the  Indian  Government  confined 
itself  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order,  leaving  the  people  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation  on  their  own  lines.  A  reaction  in  this 
direction  is  already  observable,  and  the  following  report  taken  from 
the  Morning  Post  of  the  llth  of  March  1908  will  show  how  far  the 
feelings  of  both  parties  have  travelled  since  the  year  1833 : 
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EDUCATION  IN  INDIA. 

Calcutta :  March  10. 

The  Maharaja  of  Darbhanga,  accompanied  by  a  deputation  of  the  Hindu 
Religious  Society,  to-day  presented  to  the  Viceroy  on  behalf  of  that  body  an 
address,  tho  signatures  to  which  were  representative  of  the  States  of  Kishangarh, 
Saitana,  Rewah,  Kashmir,  Oubha,  and  Alwar,  the  three  great  shrines  of  Puri, 
Gaya,  and  Madras,  and  many  leading  cities.  The  address  stated  that  the  society 
was  a  purely  religious  and  non-political  one,  and  emphasised  the  loyalty  of  the 
signatories  to  the  Throne.  Their  main  object  was  to  secure  the  imparting  of 
religious  with  secular  education. 

The  Earl  of  Minto,  in  his  reply,  sincerely  welcomed  the  distinguished  deputa- 
tion. He  said  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  passed  through  troublous 
times  the  Government  had  good  reason  to  recognise  the  loyal  support  which  the 
orthodox  Hindu  community  represented.  Education  was  the  greatest  problem 
in  India  to-day,  and  upon  its  solution  the  future  of  the  country  largely  depended. 
The  question  how  to  minister  to  the  burning  thirst  for  knowledge  rested  largely 
with  such  societies  as  that  represented  before  him.  Neutrality  in  religious 
questions  must  always  remain  an  axiom  of  British  rule.  After  advocating 
denominational  hostels  in  connexion  with  colleges  and  schools,  Lord  Minto 
urged  the  society  to  obtain  a  hold  over  parents  in  their  homes  and  to  insist  on 
their  instilling  into  then-  children  those  principles  of  loyalty  and  religion jwhich 
they  advocated.  In  conclusion  the  Viceroy  expressed  complete  sympathy  with 
the  aims  of  the  society. — REUTEB. 

The  contrast  between  this  sympathetic  attitude  and  the  scornful 
repudiation  of  seventy-five  years  earlier  justifies  the  hope  that  the 
balance  is  at  last  turning.  In  all  parts  of  India  which  preserve  their 
ancient  civilisation  Western  self -sufficiency  is  not  to  prevail,  but  in 
those  parts  where  no  civilisation  at  present  exists  the  case  must 
greatly  differ. 

All  Anglo-Indian  history  shows  that  there  have  been  primitive 
races  in  almost  inaccessible  jungles  and  wild  tribes  on  the  northern 
frontier  amongst  whom  the  fundamental  necessity  is  the^enforce- 
ment  of  such  order  and  decorum  as  are  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  more  orderly  populations  upon  whom  they  border. 
For  the  due  management  of  such  cases  a  sort  of  rough-and-ready 
administration  has  always  been  found  necessary,  and  it  has  been  best 
carried  out  by  officers  accustomed  to  military  discipline.  Classes  of 
this  sort  must  therefore  be  exempted  from  the  principles  which  we 
have  here  sought  to  lay  down.  It  is  an  old  saying  amongst  the 
Irish  that  every  herring  must  hang  by  its  own  tail ;  and  the '.British 
Empire  will  be  strong  and  prosperous  in  proportion  as  the  administra- 
tion of  each  part  is  in  the  truest  harmony  with  the  evolution  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Should  it  be  objected  that  the  introduction  of  Oriental  principles 
into  Indian  administration  might  be  injurious  to  Imperial  interests, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  answer  that  this  could  not  take  place  so  long  as 
there  was  no  extension  in  the  powers  of  the  Legislative  Council.  The 
constitution  of  British  India  does  not  resemble  the  parliamentary 
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system  which  has  obtained  at  home  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty,  and  the  powers  of  the  supreme  Government 
are  sufficient  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  executive  administra- 
tion. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  writer  to  lay  down  in  detail  how  the 
occidentalising  tendency  in  modern  India  is  to  be  arrested ;  it  will 
be  enough  if  he  has  indicated  some  ot  the  dangers.  One  crucial 
illustration  must  be  pretty  obvious  :  the  extremists  of  Young  Bengal 
demand  that  India  should  have  the  status  of  a  self-governing  colony. 
They  cannot  be  aware  of  the  grave  peril  which  is  involved  in  such 
a  false  analogy.  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  virtually 
independent  nations  of  one  creed  and  colour,  attached  to  the  Empire 
by  ties  which  are  hardly  more  than  sentimental ;  for  external  defence, 
no  less  than  for  internal  administration,  they  have  to  make  their  own 
provision.  What  would  be  the  result  if  a  similar  degree  of  indepen- 
dence were  enjoyed  by  India  ?  Occupied  by  scores  of  discordant 
races,  and  exposed  to  the  designs  of  rapacious  neighbours,  they  would 
be  compelled  to  raise  an  enormous  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of 
domestic  tranquillity  and  for  national  defence.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, losing  its  interest  in  the  country,  would  be  unwilling  to  make 
adequate  exertions  for  the  protection  of  Indiaj  and  it  might  even 
become  a  question  whether,  in  such  altered  circumstances,  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  do  so ;  but  so  long  as  the  guardianship  of  Britain 
holds  good  so  long  she  must  continue  to  perform  her  task  to  the  best 
of  her  moral  and  material  resources. 

H.  G.  KEENE. 
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THE  demand  for  religious  equality  in  elementary  schools  has  lately 
been  pressed  with  new  seriousness.  It  is  not  likely  again  to  be  passed 
by  unnoticed.  Those  who  oppose  it  have  themselves  contributed 
to  this  change  of  attitude.  From  treating  it  as  an  amiable  but  im- 
practicable dream  they  have  passed  to  attacking  it  as  the  most  dan- 
gerous obstacle  to  that  educational  peace  which  all  except  a  few  fanatics 
-earnestly  desire.  It  is  strange  to  find  religious  equality  refused  by  a 
Liberal  Government  in  deference  to  the  supposed 'will  of  a  Liberal 
majority.  It  is  stranger  to  see  Nonconformists  "demanding  a  fresh 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  a  State  religion,  and  proposing 
to  set  up  what  is  virtually  a  new  Establishment  differing  from 
the  existing  Establishment  only  in  the  fact  that  its  seat  is  the 
school  instead  of  the  Church,  and  its  members  the  children  instead 
of  the  parents.  It  is  strangest  of  all  that  among  those  who 
ask  that  something  less  than  equality  shall  be  meted  out  to  the 
Church  of  England  are  a  majority  of  the  bishops,  a  large  number 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Anglican  laity,  including 
many  who  are  closely  associated  with  '  Church  Defence.'  The  Church 
tof  the  nation,  it  is  argued,  must  care  for  the  children  of  the  nation. 
Consequently,  when  the  nation  has  shown  that  it  does  not  want 
its  children  to  be  cared  for  in  this  way,  the  Church  must  change  her 
methods.  As  she  can  no  longer  teach  everybody  her  own  creed,  she 
must  aim  at  teaching  everybody  something  else.  I  am  tempted  to 
wonder  why  those  who  thus  reason  do  not  carry  their  capitulation 
further  and  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  churches  and  the  services. 
It  is  quite  true  that  as  regards  the  children  the  nation  is  undenomi- 
national. But  the  nation  is  equally  undenominational  as  regards  the 
parents.  It  dislikes  definite  ideas  in  religion  ;  consequently  it  objects 
to  creeds.  It  prefers  something  to  which  everyone  can  attach  a 
meaning  of  his  own  ;  consequently  it  welcomes  Simple  Bible  Teaching. 
It  finds  its  ideal  in  a  system  which  leaves  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  teachers  free  to  treat  the  most  difficult  book  in  the  world  as 
a  sort  of  theological  lucky  bag  into  which  everybody  may  dip  and 
expound  what  he  thinks  he  has  found  there.  It  is  obvious  that  our 
present  ecclesiastical  system  is  very  imperfectly  adapted  to  this 
state  of  mind.  What  is  wanted  is  a  religion  calling  itself  Christian, 
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vague  in  its  beliefs,  ornate  but  meaningless  in  its  services,  with  a 
ministry  open  to  all  and  no  tests  for  preachers.  Such  a  religion  as 
this  would  have  a  paramount  attraction  for  the  majority  of  Englishmen,, 
and  we  may  hereafter  find  equality  rejected  as  standing  in  the  way 
of  this  new  Established  Church.  Canon  Henson  might  then  find 
fresh  ground  for  satisfaction  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Ritualist 
or  Evangelical  minorities  who  still  cling  to  their  old  faiths  are  too 
unpopular  to  get  any  share  of  ecclesiastical  appointments,  and  too- 
feeble  to  insist  with  any  chance  of  success  on  the  discredited  principle 
'  Pay  all  or  pay  none.'  Taking  the  present  and  the  future  into  account, 
there  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  that  if  we  are  to  have  equality 
we  must  fight  for  it.  It  will  not  come  of  itself. 

But  is  it  worth  fighting  for  ?  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  tell  us  not  only  that  it  is  not  worth 
fighting  for,  but  that  it  is  not  worth  having  even  as  a  gift.  To  put 
forward  a  claim  for  absolute  equality  is  to  '  destroy  all  hope  of  any 
settlement,'  to  'bang,  bolt,  and  bar  the  door  against  a  Conference.' 
It  is  to  abandon  the  Church's  control  over  religious  teaching,  and 
to  give  the  parson  no  right  of  entry  into  Council  schools.  And  an 
obstinate  minority  has  chosen  to  court  these  disasters  at  a  moment 
when  there  is  a  better  chance  than  there  has  ever  been  of  obtaining 
'  access  into  every  school  in  the  land  '  as  well  as  '  some  security  as  to- 
the  qualification  of  those  who  give  religious  teaching  in  the  Council 
schools.'  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  insist  on  equality  in  the  face  of  such 
warnings  as  these;  and  if  equality  stood  for  nothing  more  than  a 
cut-and-dried  theory  constructed  with  a  single  eye  to  logical  consis- 
tency, I  should  be  quite  ready  to  let  it  go.  But  much  more  than  thia 
is  at  stake.  I  believe  that  if  equality  goes,  whatever  hold  the  Church 
of  England  has,  or  can  hope  to  get,  on  the  nation  will  go  too.  On 
those  who  have  passed  beyond  childhood  that  hold  is  notoriously 
weak  even  now.  We  are  asked  to  weaken  it  farther  by  giving  up 
the  children.  Some  weeks  back  a  great  deal  was  made  of  a  supposed 
admission  of  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham's — that  parents,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  choose  undenominational  teaching  for  their  children; 
and,  as  commonly  happens,  his  correction  has  had  far  less  circulation 
than  the  original  error.  What  he  really  said  was  that  parents,  if  left 
to  themselves,  would  choose  the  established  teaching  whatever  that 
might  be.  If  Church  of  England  teaching  were  offered  them  by  the 
State  in  all  elementary  schools,  they  would  in  most  cases  choose  that ; 
if  undenominational  teaching  be  offered  them  by  the  State,  they 
will  choose  that.  This  is  the  natural  and  reasonable  thing  for  them 
to  do.  They  have  in  the  first  instance  a  general  notion  that  children 
should  be  taught  some  religion.  They  do  not  greatly  feel  the  want 
of  it  for  themselves,  but  they  think  it  well  that  what  gives  other 
people,  some  even  among  their  acquaintance,  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction 
should  at  least  be  offered  to  their  children.  If  they  are  further  asked 
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what  religion  they  would  like  their  children  taught,  they  will  say, 
in  most  cases,  the  religion  taught  in  the  school — or,  in  the  language  of 
the  children,  '  teacher's  religion.'  If  they  say  this  now,  when  all  forms 
of  religious  teaching  have  in  theory  a  claim  on  the  rates,  they  will  say 
it  only  more  firmly,  and  more  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  '  teacher's 
religion  '  becomes  the  one  religion  that  the  State  pays  for  and  probably 
the  one  religion  that  the  State  allows  its  servants  to  teach.  When 
parents  are  not  greatly  drawn  in  any  other  direction,  the  direction 
suggested  to  them  by  the  State  will  be  the  one  they  will  follow,  and 
the  State  cannot  give  a  plainer  suggestion  than  by  establishing  in 
every  public  elementary  school  a  specific  form  of  religious  teaching. 
To  counsel  the  abandonment  of  the  claim  to  equality  is  to  ask  the 
Church  to  acquiesce  in  the  withdrawal  from  her  influence  of  the  coming 
generations. 

But  what  virtue  is  there  in  equality  to  prevent  this  disaster  ? 
There  is  this.  The  influence  of  the  State  is  no  longer  exerted  in  favour 
of  any  one  form  of  religious  teaching.  The  parent  is  left  to  his  own 
unfettered  choice  between  various  forms.  Either  he  will  have  no  pre- 
disposition for  one  form  over  another,  or  he  will  have  a  predisposition 
founded  on  personal  preference.  In  the  first  case  all  religions  will  start 
fair.  Chance  or  zeal  may  give  one  or  other  an  advantage  as  regards 
the  degree  of  favour  shown  it  by  the  parents,  but  this  is  inevitable  in 
a  world  where  accident  and  individual  energy  play  so'^  large  a  part. 
In  the  second  case  the  determining  consideration  will  be  the  parent's 
wish,  and  this  is  all  that  we  need  concern  ourselves  with.  If  that 
wish  is  for  simple  Bible  teaching,  no  one  has  any  right,  no  one  ought 
to  have  any  wish,  to  say  it  nay.  This  is  my  answer  to  the  very  fair 
question  asked  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  the  Kepresentative 
Church  Council.  There  were  many,  he  said,  in  the  Council  who 
earnestly  desired  to  pay  for  all  the  religious  teaching  in  elementary 
schools.  There  were  others  who  had  never  concealed  their  desire 
for  the  system  whereby  the  State  paid  for  no  religious  education 
but  gave  opportunity  for  all.  He  would  like  to  ask  those  who  were 
anxious  to  see  that  system  carried  out  whether,  if  the  other  alternative 
was  offered  to  them  and  the  State  paid  for  all,  they  would  accept  it. 
Speaking  for  myself  I  certainly  would.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  what 
is  called  by  some  the  secular  solution  and  by  others  State  neutrality. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  State  never  touches  religion  except  to  injure 
it.  However  good  its  intentions  may  be,  the  result  is  determined  by 
forces  which  are  not  under  its  control.  The  occasional  exceptions 
to  this  law  are  only  exceptions  in  appearance.  The  State  never 
does  good  to  religion,  but  where  a  Church  is  established  it  may  occa- 
sionally save  it  from  doing  harm  to  itself.  But  questions  of  this 
kind  relate  to  expediency,  not  to  principle.  I  desire  to  see  the  State 
altogether  dissociated  from  the  teaching  of  religion  because  I  believe 
that  religion  would  benefit  by  the  change.  If  the  contrary  can  be 
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shown,  if  I  can  be  convinced  that  a  system  of  concurrent  endowment 
would  be  good  for  religion,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  I  should  reject  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  all  religions  should  stand  on  the  same  footing, 
so  far  as  the  action  of  the  State  goes,  is  a  matter  not  of  expediency 
only,  but  of  principle.  As  such  it  admits  neither  of  concession  nor  of 
compromise.  Provided,  however,  that  equality  is  secured  it  is  a 
secondary  question  in  what  way  it  is  secured.  No  man  has — to  my 
thinking — any  right  to  call  himself  an  advocate  of  equality  who  is 
not  prepared  to  go  this  length.  He  may  prefer  concurrent  endow- 
ment, just  as  I  prefer  State  neutrality.  But  if  equality  is  to  him  a 
matter  of  principle  he  must  stand  by  it  at  all  costs  and  accept  it  in 
any  shape.  The  concurrent  endowment  man  must  be  ready  to  accept 
secularism,  just  as  the  secularist  must  be  ready  to  accept  concurrent 
endowment,  supposing  that  he  cannot  get  equality  at  any  less  price. 
Each  is  free  to  dislike  the  form  of  equality  desired  by  the  other, 
but  each  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  alternative  solution  rather 
than  put  up  with  inequality.  I  quite  agree  with  the  Bishop  of 
Southwark  that  the  demand  for  equality  is  often  stated  in  a  very 
misleading  way.  What  we  ought  to  ask  for  is  not  equality  between 
schools  but  equality  between  kinds  of  teaching.  It  does  not  mean 
that  Churchmen  are  to  keep  Church  schools  to  themselves  and  to 
have  an  equal  share  in  the  management  of  Council  schools.  It  was 
this  element  of  inconsistency  that  gave  some  recent  speeches  in  the 
Representative  Church  Council  a  curious  air  of  unreality.  When 
the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  accepted  the  Dean  of  Canterbury's  amend- 
ment, and  substituted  '  so  far  as  possible '  for  '  absolute,'  I  fancy  a 
good  many  of  the  members  hoped  that  equality  *  so  far  as  possible ' 
might  stand  for  equality  so  far  as  it  makes  for  Churchmen.  I  believe 
this  hope  to  be  altogether  baseless.  Equality,  when  we  get  it,  will  mean 
freedom  to  give  various  forms  of  religious  teaching  in  the  same  school, 
whether  at  the  cost  of  the  State  or  at  the  cost  of  the  denomination. 
The  majority  of  Churchmen  will  I  hope  in  the  end  be  satisfied  with 
this.  Religion  will  mean  the  religious  lesson.  Churchmen  who  wish 
for^more  than  this — who  desire  c  atmosphere  '  as  well  as  teaching — 
must  be  prepared  to  put  their  hands  deeper  into  their  pockets  and 
contract  out. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  makes  equality,  which  is  in  itself  so  simple 
and  obvious  a  right,  an  object  of  such  general  hostility?  With  some 
'  Liberal '  Churchmen  the  explanation  is  that  they  dislike  a  particular 
variety  of  religious  teaching  which  they  think  likely  to  nourish 
under  equality.  Under  equality  the  battle  will  be  to  the  zealous  : 
the  [kingdom  of  the  school  will  be  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
at  least  inrthis,  that  the  violent  will  take'  it  by  force :  and  Ritualists 
are  credited  with  a  great  deal  of  this  force — with  more,  probably, 
than  they  really  possess.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  opinion  is 
well  founded.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  schools  were  really 
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thrown  open  we  might  see  some  unexpected  developments  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  that  Churchmen  might  find  their  most  formidable 
rivals  not  in  the  undenominationalists  but  in  the  Salvation  Army. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  State  to  preach 
point  de  zele,  or  to  stand  ready  to  throw  the  weight  of  its  influence 
on  the  side  of  the  most  indifferent  party.  Others,  again,  start  from 
the  assumption — an  assumption  I  am  not  concerned  to  dispute — 
that  secularism  is  likely  to  prove  in  the  end  the  only  practicable 
form  of  equality,  and  then  go  on  to  ask  what  will  become  of  the 
residuum — of  the  children  whose  parents  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  choosing  between  various  forms  of  religious  teaching  and  have 
let  that  opportunity  go  unused  ?  When  the  decision  is  left  to  the 
parent,  what  is  to  happen  when  the  parent  will  not  decide  ?  I  believe 
that  this  class,  if  indeed  it  deserves  to  be  called  a  class,  will  be  a  very 
small  one.  I  believe  that  most  parents  will  wish  then,  as  they  wish 
now,  that  their  children  shall  be  taught  some  religion ;  that  when  they 
find  that,  in  order  to  secure  this,  they  must  put  their  wishes  into  word 
or  writing,  voice  or  pen  will  not  be  wanting ;  that  even  where  they  are 
wanting,  the  wish  of  the  child  will  often  supply  the  missing  motive 
Children  are  gregarious  and,  as  Mr.  Birrell  has  told  us,  have  no  desire 
to  form  part  of  a  minority.  So  far  as  they  have  any,  share  in  deciding 
the  question  they  will  in  most  cases  go  with  their  companions.  That 
Nonconformists  should  shrink  from  the  secular  solution  does  not 
surprise  me.  They  have  not  the  machinery  which  the  Church  can  call 
into  play  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  their  children,  and  this  will  in  the 
first  instance  give  the  Church  an  advantage.  What  is  really  wonder- 
ful is  that  the  very  men  who  are  likely  to  benefit  by  the  acceptance 
of  equality  as  the  foundation  of  our  educational  system  should  be  its 
most  consistent  and  alarmed  opponents.  With  some  of  them  no 
doubt  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  a  genuine  love  of  undenomi- 
nationalism.  It  is  the  kind  of  religion  they  like  best.  But  they  have 
no  more  right  to  ask  Parliament  to  legislate  with  special  reference 
to  their  tastes  than  a  Ritualist  or  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Jew  has. 
By  what  provision  of  the  British  constitution  is  undenominationalism 
secured  in  the  possession  of  a  privilege  which  is  accorded  to  no  other 
religion  ? 

A  second  form  that  this  objection  takes  is  at  first  sight  more 
serious.  The  parent,  it  is  said,  would  not  send  his  children  to  school 
at  nine  in  the  morning  when  he  was  free  to  keep  them  at  work  at 
home,  or  draw  wages  for  them  outside,  for  half  an  hour  longer.  I 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  the  larger  number  of  cases  habit  and 
the  wish  of  the  children  to  do  what  other  children  are  doing  would  be 
a  sufficient  check  on  this  tendency.  If  this  restraint  was  found 
inadequate,  the  true  supplement  to  it  would  lie  in  a  further  restriction 
of  child-labour.  The  difficulty  would  be  completely  met,  as  regards 
parents,  by  making  it  illegal  to  employ  children  of  school  age  after 
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8.30  A.M.  As  regards  children,  I  observe  that  the  natural  distaste  for 
school  which  is  so  generally  attributed  to  them,  where  the  thing  taught 
them  is  religion,  is  only  operative  on  week-days.  We  hear  nothing 
of  it  where  Sunday-schools  are  concerned.  It  is  no  part  of  my 
present  purpose,  however,  to  dwell  on  this  special  difficulty.  It 
belongs  not  to  equality  in  general,  but  to  a  particular  method  of 
securing  equality.  If  the  religious  lesson  were  given  by  the  teachers 
of  all  religions  alike  within  school  hours,  children  would  come  to  them 
just  as  they  do  now. 

I  know  quite  well  that  to  the  majority  of  Englishmen  all  this  talk 
about  equality  is  only  much  ado  about  nothing.  I  recognise  in  many 
of  the  speeches  on  the  other  side  an  honest  effort  to  treat  the  demand 
respectfully.  If  those  who  make  them  were  perfectly  frank  they  would 
probably  say  something  of  this  sort :  *  We  should  be  quite  ready 
to  concede  your  contention  if  we  were  living  in  a  world  governed  by 
pure  theory.  As  things  are,  it  seems  to  us  quite  out  of  place.  The 
educational  controversy  has  to  be  settled  somehow.  The  present 
plan  of  supporting  all  forms  of  religious  teaching  out  of  the  rates  ha8 
proved  unworkable.  The  Government  now  propose  to  support  only 
one  form — that  of  simple  Bible  teaching.  This  is  not  an  unfair  plan, 
because  the  only  fault  alleged  against  this  teaching  is  that  it  is  imper- 
fect. If  it  only  goes  a  little  way,  the  road  it  travels  is  still  one  common 
to  all  forms  of  Christianity.  Consequently  no  one  is  asked  to  pay 
for  the  teaching  of  a  religion  which  he  thinks  untrue.  Any  demand 
in  the  direction  of  further  denominational  teaching  we  are  ready 
to  meet,  provided  that  the  teaching  is  paid  for  by  those  who  believe 
in  it.  What  can  be  fairer  than  a  plan  which  makes  all  pay  for  so  much 
of  Christianity  as  all  accept,  and  leaves  each  denomination  to  pay  for 
what  it  wants  in  addition  ?  '  This  line  of  argument  only  wants  one 
thing  to  be  quite  convincing — a  closer  agreement  with  facts.  That  it 
is  true  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit. 
They  are  undenominationalists  to  a  man.  But  it  takes  no  account 
of  minorities,  and  it  is  to  the  disregard  of  minorities  that  well-nigh 
every  religious  catastrophe  may  be  traced.  I  say  nothing  about 
Jews,  because  Jewish  parents  have  always  shown  a  praiseworthy 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  religious  instruction  outside  the 
elementary  school,  while  inside  that  school  certain  negative  con- 
cessions have,  I  believe,  been  always  made  to  their  scruples.  Added 
to  this,  it  seems  easier  to  most  of  us  to  deal  fairly  by  another  religion 
than  by  another  variety  of  our  own  religion.  But  when  we  come  to 
Christians  we  are  at  once  confronted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  body. 
They  will  not  hear  of  simple  Bible  teaching  as  the  foundation  of 
their  religion.  It  seems  to  be  generally  assumed,  however,  that  some 
way  of  satisfying  them  will  be  discovered  ;  and  I  am  quite  of  this 
opinion.  They  have  two  things  in  their  favour  which  count  for 
much  in  politics — they  are  all  of  one  mind,  and  they  know  what  that 
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mind  is.  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  Church  of  England  that  the 
difficulty  arises.  In  her,  taking  her  as  a  whole,  both  these  advantages 
are  absent.  There  are  some  of  us,  however,  who  on  this  point  are 
quite  at  one  with  the  Eoman  Catholics.  We  are  utter  disbelievers  in 
simple  Bible  teaching — not  only  in  its  value  when  given,  but  in  the 
possibility  of  giving  it.  I  say  this,  I  should  like  to  add,  of  simple 
Bible  teaching,  not  of  Bible  teaching  without  the  qualifying  adjective. 
All  denominational  teaching  that  is  worth  anything  must  be  Bible 
teaching.  A  teacher  in  an  Anglican  or  a  Roman  Catholic  school  who 
knows  his  business  has  no  need  to  trouble  himself  about  catechisms. 
From  the  Bible,  properly  understood  and  explained,  he  can  draw  every- 
thing that  he  wants.  But  simple  Bible  teaching  is  commonly  Bible 
teaching  with  most  of  what  makes  it  valuable  left  out.  I  know  that 
in  law  it  need  not  be  so.  I  know  that  the  authors  of  the  Act  of  1870 
meant  to  exclude  only  formularies,  and  not  the  doctrines  embodied  in 
them.  But  I  know  also  that  this  theory  has  never  been  tested  in  a 
court  of  law  ;  and  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  a  teacher  in  a  Council 
school  who  was  found  explaining  such  texts  as  '  This  is  My  Body ' 
or  *  Whose  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  to  them,'  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  words  are  understood  by  Roman  Catholics  or  High 
Churchmen,  would  either  be  sent  about  his  business  or  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  more  congenial '  atmosphere.'  It  would  not  be  regarded 
as  '  simple  '  Bible  teaching.  Nor  do  I  for  a  moment  say  that  it  would 
deserve  the  name.  The  Bible  is  not  a  simple  book,  and  the  teacher 
who  so  regards  it  will  very  soon  come  to  grief  in  his  exposition  of  it. 
Further  than  this,  there  is  the  question  of  authority.  Even  the 
present  Government  has  found  the  need  of  some  method  of  deter- 
mining what  simple  Bible  teaching  is.  Possibly,  had  the  Progressives 
retained  their  majority,  Mr.  McKenna  would  have  entrusted  the  draft- 
ing of  a  simple  Bible  creed  to  the  London  County  Council.  As  it  is,  he 
has  preferred  to  draw  from  some  convenient  pigeon-hole  a  forgotten 
syllabus  put  out  by  the  discarded  London  School  Board.  Now,  I  have  a 
great|respect  for  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  who  was,  I  believe,  the  chief 
author  of  this  immortal  document ;  but  I  know  of  no  Divine  commis- 
sion in  virtue  of  which  I  can  accept  his  account  of  what  is  essential 
(as  distinct  from  what  is  merely  additional  and  ornamental) 1  in  Bible 
teaching.  To  High  Churchmen  the  source  as  well  as  the  matter  of 
teaching  is  important,  and  to  take  it  from  a  wrong  source  is  in  effect 
to  ignore  the  right  source.  This  doctrine  may  be  narrow,  obscuran- 
tist, reactionary — insulting  to  God  and  degrading  to  man.  But,  for  all 
that,  it  is  a  doctrine  actually  held  by  a  minority — small,  indeed,  but 
still  appreciable — of  the  English  people.  They  can  be  put  down,  of 
course,  if  the  majority  choose  to  take  the  trouble ;  but  the  trouble 

1  I  have  heard  that  the  late  Professor  Huxley  was  also  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  the  syllabus  which  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  introduced  into  his  Bill, 
but  I  have  not  at  hand  the  means  of  verifying  this  statement. 
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would  be  considerable,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  Govern- 
ment that  this  country  is  likely  to  see  in  power  would  go  the  length 
necessary  for  the  purpose.  If  they  are  not  put  down,  they  will  continue 
to  make  themselves  heard  whenever  an  occasion  offers  itself — and  it  will 
offer  itself  pretty  often.  If  the  education  controversy  is  settled  in  a 
way  that  they  think  unjust,  they  will  be  a  standing  element  in  parlia- 
mentary or  municipal  elections,  and  come  to  be  everywhere  recognised 
as  a  force  cutting  across  the  ordinary  party  lines  and  confusing  every 
political  calculation.  That  Parliament  can  disregard  their  demand 
for  equality  and  pass  a  Bill  which  they  will  think  radically  unjust 
I  do  not  dispute.  If  Liberals  think  proper  to  set  up  a  new  form  of 
religious  preference,  if  Nonconformists  think  proper  to  set  up  a  new 
form  of  ecclesiastical  establishment,  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  it. 
What  is  not  in  their  power  is  to  insure  that  this  one-sided  compromise 
will  work.  What  seemed  more  reasonable  on  paper  than  the  Act  of 
1902  ?  What  was  more  open  to  ridicule  than  the  scruples  of  men 
who  drew  nice  distinctions  between  payments  out  of  taxes  and  pay- 
ments out  of  rates  ?  What  could  be  better  founded  than  the  state- 
ment that  not  one  parent  in  a  hundred  thousand  had  ever  raised  any 
objection  to  the  religious  teaching  given  in  Church  schools  ?  Yet 
what  has  been  the  history  of  that  Act,  regarded  as  an  educational 
settlement  ?  The  Liberal  Government,  a  majority  of  the  Bishops, 
and,  very  possibly,  a  majority  even  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Church  of  England  seem  disposed  to  repeat  the  experiment  with  the 
parts  reversed.  Have  they  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  second 
experiment  will  do  more  for  peace  than  the  first  ?  The  believers  in 
equality  as  the  only  possible  foundation  for  a  just  and  lasting  settle- 
ment of  this  long  controversy  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  prevent 
its  adoption  :  that  I  concede  at  once.  Will  they  be  strong  enough 
to  wreck  it  when  adopted  ?  Upon  that  point  I  cannot  speak  ;  but 
this  I  think  I  can  say  :  If  they  fail  to  wreck  it,  it  will  not  be  for 
want  of  trying. 

D.  C.  LATHBURY. 


The  Editor  of  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  cannot  undertake 
to  return  unaccepted  MSS. 
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